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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


(See PART II) 


Erratum 
On page 259 — Column 1 — Para. 4 — Line 8 — for 0.9 read 9.0. 


A 


r CCIDENT PREVENTION 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations of Ontario, 
conference, 334. 


artin, William Allan, Chief, Accident Prevention Division, 
| Accident Prevention and Compensation Branch, Canada 
| _ Department of Labour, appointment, 201. 
\CCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL 
_ Claims by Public Service employees for work: injuries (1966- 
67), 15th annual report, Canada Department of Labour, 
142 

; . 
_ Employment Fatalities. CANADA: 

in 1968—first and second quarters, 471, 644. 
_ in 1967—annual, 401; third and fourth quarters, 31, 216. 


_ Statistics: “‘H—Employment Fatalities” (quarterly and an- 
nual feature) 


Aputt EDUCATION 

_ “Education of Adult Workers in 1975,” Monthly Labor 
_ Review, UNITED STATES: 395. 

- 
ADULT OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING ACT 

x Replaces Technical and Vocational Training Assistance 
me ©6Act, 89. 


ADULT RETRAINING 


OECD, International Management Seminar, job redesign 
- and occupational training for older workers, London, 
ENGLAND: 35. 


AGE DISCRIMINATION See DISCRIMINATION 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural output—Economic Council of Canada, fifth 
annual review, 685. 


- Future of collective bargaining in agriculture. UNITED 
STATES: 703. 


_ West Indian workers to assist Ontario farmers, 262. 


CANADA 
Pilots’ strike averted, new contract ratified, 640. 


AIR TRAFFIC CONTROLLERS 
_ Two-year contract accepted, strike averted. CANADA: 660. 


ALBERTA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
~ Convention, 23. 


AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER WORKMEN OF 
NortTH AMERICA 


_ Merger with United Packinghouse, Food and Allied Workers. 
_ UNITED STATES: 575, 640. 


RICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR-CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


_ Seventh biennial convention, 139. 
_ Suspends UAW, 460. 


TIES 
Active sale of Canadian government annuities ceases, 6. 


Hereford, Francis M., Director, Industrial Pensions and 
Annuities Branch, appointment, 641. 
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INDEX—PART I 


ANTI-DISCRIMINATION See DISCRIMINATION 
ANTI-POVERTY See POVERTY 


APPRENTICESHIP 


Alta. Provincial Apprenticeship Board—special regulations 
issued, 90. 


B.C. Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act: 
regulations, 90. 


Man. Apprenticeship Act: regulations, 90. 


Negroes—apprenticeship programs in the building trades. 
UNITED STATES: 261. 


Ont. Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act: 
regulations, 90. 


Sask. Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act: 
regulation, 90. 


ARBITRATION See also CANADIAN RAILWAY OFFICE OF AR- 
BITRATION; LEGAL DECISIONS; MEDIATION 


Labour-Management Arbitration Commission (Ontario)— 
Bill authorizing establishment introduced in Ontario 
Legislature, 521. 


ARCHER, DAviD, President, Ontario Federation of Labour 
Convention address, 76. 


ARMED FORCES 


Employment assistance program to help retiring servicemen. 
CANADA: 260. 


ARTHURS, PRoF. H. W., Osgoode Hall Law School 


“Law, Labour and Liberty’’—panel discussion, Education 
Conference, Ontario Federation of Labour, 266. 


ASSOCIATION OF POSTAL OFFICIALS OF CANADA 


Strike, postal workers, July 18, 1968, terminated—officials 
sign two contracts, 635. 


ATLANTIC PROVINCES ECONOMIC COUNCIL 


Manpower shift necessary in Atlantic fishery—guidelines 
recommended by Council, 521. 


AUDIO-VISUAL TRAINING 


Audio-visual training for worker education, recommended 
by working group of experts for the ILO, 149. 


AUSTRALIA 


Two-year plan by management, labour and government, to 
improve dock working conditions, 9. 


AUTO WORKERS 


‘Alliance for Labour Action’—formed by UAW and 
Teamsters to promote social action, 697. 


Burt, George, Canadian Regional Director, retirement, 461. 

Educational (adult retraining) program, to upgrade workers 
at GM Oshawa plant, 136. 

McDermott, Dennis, Canadian Regional Director, appoint- 
ment, 461. 

Suspension of United Auto Workers’ Union from AFL- 
CIO, 460. 

UAW-auto industry agreements—Ford Motor Company 
(Canada and U.S.), Chrysler Corporation, General Motors 
Corporation, 143, 397. 

UAW membership, 586. 
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Wage parity contracts—Chrysler, General Motors, Ford. 
CANADA: 466. 


AUTOMATION 
Adjustment of Workers to Techological Change at Plant 
Level—OECD publication, 456. 
Automation improves job outlook for handicapped—federal 
Department of Manpower and Immigration, 698. 
CPR—BRT agreement safeguards employees against adverse 
effects of technological change, 200. 


Employment Effects and Adjustment Process—report on, 


technological change in the railway industry. CANADA: 261. 
Labour research projects at University of British Colum- 


bia, 6. 
B 


Batcu, A. H., Member, Canada Labour Relations Board 
Retirement, 575. 
BANKING 


First bank—clerk union signs initial agreement—Montreal 
City and District Savings Bank and Montreal City and 
District Bank Union, 317. 


BEAUTY PARLOURS 
N.S. Minimum Wage Board, amended order, 285. 


BILINGUALISM AND BICULTURALISM 
CLC views, 212. 


BILLS See LABOUR LAWS AND REGULATIONS 


BLANCHARD, FRANCIS, Deputy Director-General, International 
Labour Organization 
Appointment, 259. 


BLIND PERSONS See CANADIAN NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 
BLIND 
BLUE-COLLAR WORKERS 
Educational (adult retraining) program to upgrade workers 
at GM Oshawa plant, 136. 
BOYCOTT 
California grape pickers’ strike—boycott by wholesale buyers 
in Montreal urged by United Farm Workers’ organizing 
committee, 704. 
BREWERY WORKERS 
Wage increase, two-year contract, grain handlers at elevators 
in Vancouver and New Westminster, B.C., 472. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Convention, 24. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA HOSPITAL EMPLOYEES’ UNION 
Black, William, Business Manager, and former Vice- 
President CLC, retirement, 462. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA MEDIATION COMMISSION ACT 
Recommendations of Mr. Justice Nathan T. Nemetz, 
implemented, 699. 
BRITISH ROYAL COMMISSION ON TRADE UNIONS AND Enm- 
PLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
1965-68 report, Rt. Hon. Lord Donovan, 534. 


BRITISH TRADES UNION CONGRESS See TRADES UNION Cow. 
GRESS (BRITISH) 


BROADCAST EMPLOYEES AND TECHNICIANS, NATIONAL Asso- 
CIATION OF 
Rejection by CLRB as bargaining agent for CBC employe 

259; correction, 317. 


BROADCASTING 


CLC views, 212. 


Conference of Broadcasting and Communications Unions, 
formed to co-ordinate bargaining activities of eight unions 
in broadcasting and communications industry. CANADA: 
136. 3 


BROOKBANK, PRoF. C. Roy, Dalhousie University j 
Address, provincial labour-management conference, Corner 
Brook, Nfid., 98. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY See CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY 
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BUILDING SERVICE EMPLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL UNION _ 
Change of name to Service Employees’ International Union, 
586; membership, 586. 


BUILDING TRADES See CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


Burt, GEORGE, Canadian Regional Director, United Auto 
Workers 


Retirement, 461. 


C 


CALLAWAY, J. M., Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
Controversy over the Freedman Report, 469. 


CANADA AGRICULTURAL MANPOWER COMMITTEE 
West Indian workers to assist Ontario farmers, 262. 
CANADA DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR See LABOUR, DEPARTMENT 
OF (CANADA) 
CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 


Alta. Supreme Court (Appellate Division) rules CLRB 
decision, dealing with whether a person is an employee o1 
not, is not subject to certiorari, 414. 


Balch, A. H., retires as member of Board, 575. 
Bill C-186, CLC views, 383. 
Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ Association, views, 
23: 
CANADA LABOUR (SAFETY) CODE 


Administration by regional safety officers—appointed by 
Canada Department of Labour, 198. 


Safety inspection regulations in force, 459. 
CANADA LABOUR (STANDARDS) CODE 


Application of Part 1, hours of work, in 1967, 17. 
Shipping industry adopts hours of work provision. NEw: 
FOUNDLAND: I11. 


Trucking industry under federal jurisdiction—new orde1 
under Code, 333; amendment, 585. ) 
CANADA MANPOWER CENTRES | 


Hatt, Miss K. A., appointed manager, Atlantic Regior 
Office, 8. 


<i¥A 


Productivity clause in agreement between Company and 
¥ Montreal Aircraft Lodge 712, IAM, 200. 


%S 

SANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF ADMINISTRATORS OF LABOUR LE- 

" GISLATION 

Some random observations on labour relations today— 

_ address, Bernard Wilson, Assistant Deputy Minister 

* (Labour Relations), Canada Department of Labour, 11. 

27th annual conference; establishment of “‘The Safety 
Committee”’ proposed, 640. 


i; 

CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 

‘ CUPE bargaining agent for CBC employees, 259; correc- 
tion, 317. 


ZSANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 
_ Brief to federal Government, 698. 
Canadian Inquiry on Construction Labour Relations— 
report, H. Carl Goldenberg, Q. C., CCA meeting, 205. 
Meeting, 50th annual, 205. 
Purdy, A. W., President, election, 206. 
“Systems approach” to building studied at conference— 
Canada Department of Industry, Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada, and CCA, 393. 


SANADIAN FOOD AND DRINK WORKERS’ UNION 
Formation, 640. 


SANADIAN HIGH COMMISSION 
Schonning, Dr. Gil, Director-General of Research and 
Development, Canada Department of Labour, appointed 
Labour Counsellor in London, England, 6. 


SANADIAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND METALLURGY 
Manpower requirements in mining industry, report, 316. 
SANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS 
Academics can’t solve labour problems, President’s address, 
CNE, 697. 
Black, William, former vice-president, retirement, 462. 
Brief, federal cabinet, 210: replies—Mackasey, Hon. Bryce, 
acting Minister of Labour, 212; Marchand, Hon. Jean, 
Minister of Manpower and Immigration, 212; Martin, 
Hon. Paul, Secretary of State for External Affairs, 212; 
Pearson, Rt. Hon. Lester B., Prime Minister of Canada, 
212; Sharp, Hon. Mitchell, Minister of Finance, 212. 
B.C. Supreme Court has held that locals of international 
unions are not bound by CLC constitution regarding 
settlement of jurisdictional disputes, 598. 
Convention, 7th constitutional, 376; election of officers, 381. 
Fifth Conference on Health and Safety sponsored by CLC 
and held in London, England, 141. 
Lord Wright, General Secretary of the TUC, remarks, CLC 
convention, 388. 
Lowthian, George, TUC delegate to CLC convention, 388. 
MacDonald, Donald, President—convention address, 385; 
Labour Day message, 519; New Year message, 5. 
Maritime Committee, permanent committee to be estab- 
lished, 521. 
Pledges support to ILO, celebrating 50th anniversary, 390, 


QFL and the CLC—behind the scenes at the CLC conven- 
tion, 389. 

Seafarers’ International Union of Canada re-admitted to 
membership, 201. 

Wage parity, viewpoint, 468. 


CANADIAN LAKE CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Great Lakes shipping companies—strike threat by marine 
engineers averted; wage increase gained in agreement 
between companies, Canadian Marine Officers’ Union, 
and Canadian Lake Carriers’ Association, 696. 

Inland shipping strike terminated—terms of SIU agreement, 
13. 

Memorandum of agreement with Canadian Marine Officers’ 
Union, 13. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
97th annual general meeting, 522. 
O’Dea, John R., elected President, 1968-69, 524, 
Pepin, Hon. Jean-Luc, Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
address, 697. 
Wage parity discussed in convention report of Executive 
Vice-President and General Manager, 467. 


CANADIAN MARINE OFFICERS’ UNION 
Great Lakes shipping companies—strike threat by marine 
engineers averted; wage increase gained in agreement 
between companies, Canadian Marine Officers’ Union, 
and Canadian Lake Carriers’ Association, 696. 
Memorandum of agreement with Canadian Lake Carriers’ 
Association 13. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
Founding anniversary (50th), 221. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 

Forward from Freedman, article, W. T. Wilson, Vice-President 
of Personnel, CNR, discusses the Freedman Report, 469; 
rebuttal by J. M. Callaway, Special Representative, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 470. 

Railway firemen (BLFE, CPR, CNR), threatened strike 
averted. CANADA: 527. 

Retirement incentive program for employees, 136. 


CANADIAN NoursEs’ ASSOCIATION 
Convention, 34th biennial, 200. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
CPR—BRT agreement safeguards employees against ad- 
verse effects of technological change, 200. 
Railway firemen (BLFE, CPR, CNR), threatened strike 
averted. CANADA: 527. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY LABOUR EXECUTIVES’ ASSOCIATION 
Brief, federal Cabinet, 213: replies—Mackasey, Hon. Bryce, 
acting Minister of Labour, 214; Pearson, Rt. Hon. Lester 
B., Prime Minister of Canada, 214. 
Smith, Charles, chairman: Labour Day message, 519; New 
Year’s message, 5. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY OFFICE OF ARBITRATION 


Summary of decisions— 
Cases 79—82, 44; 83—88, 109; 89—95, 165; 96—99, 232; 
100—102, 288; 103—109, 491; 110—113, 549; 114—116, 
722. 


INDEX 


CANADIAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 
International symposium on safety of portable and mobile 
electric tools and appliances, report, 138. 
CANADIAN UNION OF POSTAL WORKERS 
Strike, postal workers, July 18, 1968, terminated, 635. 


CANADIAN UNION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 
Bargaining agent for CBC employees, 259; correction, 317. 
Convention, 72; election of Stanely A. Little, President, 72. 
Membership, 586. 
Urges merger of Prairie Provinces, 394. 


CANADIAN WIRE SERVICE GUILD See AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
GUILD 
CARPENTERS 
B.C. carpenters receive 74-cent increase in two-year contract, 
461. 
CASTLE, Mrs. BARBARA, Minister of Employment and Pro- 
ductivity (Britain) 
Appointment, 462. 
CERTIFICATION 


B.C. Court of Appeal rules CLC procedures for settling 
jurisdictional disputes cannot prevent certification pro- 
ceedings before a Labour Relations Board, 652. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board (monthly feature). 
CERTIFIED TRADESMEN 
Number in Ontario exceeds 134,000, 137. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
UAW agreement (Canada and the United States), 143. 


CrviL SERVICE 
CLC views, 212. 


CLERICAL WORKERS 


First bank—clerk union signs initial agreement—Montreal 
City and District Savings Bank and Montreal City and 
District Bank Union, 317. 


Salaries. UNITED STATES: 262. 


COHEN, MAXWELL, McGill University 
Heads conciliation board, Air Canada pilots’ dispute, 640. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
Analysis of collective bargaining agreements. CANADA: 274. 
Canadian Nurses’ Association, biennial convention, discusses 
collective bargaining, 200. 


CUPE bargaining agent for CBC employees, 259; correction, 
Satis 


Challenges to Collective Bargaining. UNITED STATES: 43. 


Collective Bargaining Perspectives—report, H. J. Waisglass 
and Alton W. J. Craig, Canada Department of Labour, 
576. 

Collective Bargaining Review, 1967—publication, Canada 
Department of Labour, 259. 

Conference of Broadcasting and Communications Unions, 
formed to co-ordinate bargaining activities of eight unions 
in broadcasting and communications industry. CANADA: 
136. 

“Creative unionism” 
UNITED STATES: 137, 


would aid collective bargaining. 
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First Public Service collective agreements under collective i 


bargaining legislation signed by Public Service Alliance | 


of Canada and Treasury Board officials, 391. a 


Full-time mediation service proposed by Hon. J. V. Clyne, 
former judge of Supreme Court of British Columbia, in 
address to Men’s Canadian Club, Vancouver, 148. 


Future of collective bargaining in agriculture. 
STATES: 703. 


UNITED. | 


Labour research project at University of British Columbia, 6. 
McGill University, Industrial Relations Centre, 18th annual | 


conference—collective bargaining for professionals, public | 
service employees and in Quebec hospitals, 318. 


Tenants form association to bargain with landlords, 
Boniface, Man., 698. 


Wage parity for Canadian workers—a collective bargaining 
issue. What it means for the Canadian economy, 466. 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS See also LEGAL DECISIONS 
Air Canada pilots ratify new contract, 640. 


Air traffic controllers accept new contract, strike averted. 
CANADA: 660. 


Analysis of collective pateeee agreements. CANADA: 274, 


“Biggest contract ever won’’ 
workers, approved. UNITED STATES: 660. 
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British Columbia carpenters receive 74-per cent increase in | 


two-year contract, 461. 


Canadian Marine Officers’ Union signs memorandum of. 
agreement with Canadian Lake Carriers’ Association, 13. 


CPR-BRT agreement safeguards employees against adverse 


effects of technological change, 200. 


Continental Can Company and United Steelworkers of 
America, 261. 


First bank—clerk union signs initial agreement, Montreal 
City and District Savings Bank and Montreal City and 


District Bank Union, 317. 


First Public Service collective agreements under collective | 
bargaining legislation signed by Public Service Alliance: 


of Canada and Treasury Board officials, 391. 
Grain handlers—wage increase, two-year contract, workers 


at elevators in Vancouver and New Westminster, B.C., 472, 
Information retrieval system, Industrial Relations Centre, 


| 


McGill University, 135. 


| 
4 


Inland shipping strike terminated—terms of SIU agreement | 


with Canadian Lake Carriers’ Association, 13. 
Lithographers’ and Photoengravers’ International Union, 


members in Ontario and Quebec sign two-year agreement, | 


315. 
Major collective agreements in Canada, 1967—-study of wane 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
: 


development under, Canada Department of Labour, 259; 


correction, 394. 


Massey-Ferguson Industries—strike at Toronto and Brant- 
ford plants over wage parity with U.S. workers settled, 
partial wage parity granted under new settlement, 641. 

New contract provides wage parity of Ontario members of 


Teamsters’ union, with U.S. counterparts, 641. 
Office employees in manufacturing: Part I—hours of work, 


union security, vacations, holiday and other provisions, 


27; Part II—pay, seniority, and other provisions, 144. 


Postal workers’ strike, July 18, 1968, terminated, terms of | 


contract, 635, 637, 


- Productivity clause in agreement between Canadair Ltd. 
and Montreal Aircraft Lodge 712, IAM, 200. 


_ Shipowners under contract to National Maritime Union to 
help defray union expenses. UNITED STATES: 575, 
Survey of current trends in wage settlements. CANADA: 73. 
Toronto Star key personnel win $200 top minimum, 641. 
: UAW-auto industry agreements—Ford Motor Company 
(Canada and U.S.); Chrysler Corporation; General Motors 
Corporation; 143, 397. 


le OLONIAL COACH LINES 

_ Wage parity achieved by Toronto employees, 468. 
Commission OF INQUIRY 

ii One-man Commission, C.A.L. Murchison, Q.C., reports on 
hours of work in trucking industry. CANADA: 138. 


COMMUNICATIONS INDUSTRY 

_ Conference of Broadcasting and Communications Unions, 
formed to co-ordinate bargaining activities of eight unions 
in broadcasting and communications industry. CANADA: 

m 136. 


COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS OF AMERICA 


| Bell System companies (U.S.) and union, termination of 
| strike—wage increase, three-year contract, 476. 


NCILIATION See also INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

_ Conciliation and Other Proceedings Before the Minister of 
Labour (monthly feature) 

Full-time mediation service proposed by former judge of 
Supreme Court of British Columbia, in address to Men’s 
Canadian Club, Vancouver, 148. 

_ St. Lawrence ports dispute—conciliation board averts 

strike, Judge Alan B. Gold, chairman, 332. 


; 
: 
| 
: 


OF NATIONAL TRADE UNIONS 
_ Payne, Sydney T., Vice-President, appointed Conciliation 
Officer, Canada Department of Labour, 696. 

Rejection by CLRB as bargaining agent for CBC employees, 
259; correction, 317. 

Sauvé, Robert, former secretary general, CNTU, appointed 
Associate Director, Industrial Relations Centre and As- 
sociate Professor in the Faculty of Law, McGill University, 
261. 


CONFERENCE OF BROADCASTING AND COMMUNICATIONS UNIONS 


Formed to co-ordinate bargaining activities of eight unions 
in broadcasting and communications industry. CANADA: 
136. 


CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL WOMEN 


_ Seminar, summary of report on, 151. 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY See also INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
_ British Columbia carpenters receive 74-cent increase in two- 
; year contract, 461. 
_ Canadian Construction Association—S0th annual meeting, 
205; brief to federal Government, 698. 
(The) Canadian Inquiry on Construction Labour Relations, 
report. H. Carl Goldenberg, Q.C., CCA meeting, 205, 


CLC views on employment, 387. 


Negroes, apprenticeship programs in the building trades. 
UNITED STATES: 261. 


N.S. Minimum Wage Board, revision of general order 
governing road building and heavy construction, 285. 


Reducing Seasonal Unemployment in the Building Industry, 
OECD publication, 456. 


“Systems approach” to building studied at conference— 
Canada Department of Industry, Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada, and Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion, 393. 


CONSTRUCTION SAFETY See SAFETY 


CONSUMER AND CORPORATE AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF 


Ordway, Miss Eleanor, Director of Consumer Service and 
Information, appointment, 201. 


CONSUMER PRICES See Prices 


CONTAINER SYSTEM 
Container transportation of goods by sea. GERMANY: 136, 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
New three-year agreement with United Steelworkers, 261, 


CO-OPERATIVE UNION OF CANADA 
Brief to federal Government’s Task Force on Housing, 697. 


COUNCIL OF CANADIAN UNIONS 
Formation, 575. 


CRAIG, ALTON W. J., Economics and Research Branch, Canada 
Department of Labour 
Report on collective bargaining perspectives, 576. 


*“CREATIVE UNIONISM’’ See LABOUR UNIONS 
Crispo, Dr. JOHN H. G., Director, University of Toronto 
Centre for Industrial Relations 


The Canadian Inquiry on Construction Labour Relations— 
Inquiry Research Director, 205. 


D 


DEAF PERSONS 


Captioned Film Service—federal Department of Manpower 
and Immigration and National Film Board, 476. 


DEcCARIE, ROGER, President, Letter Carriers’ Union of Canada 
Remarks, postal strike, July 18, 1968, 636. 


DESROCHES, JACQUES, Chief Commissioner, Unemployment In- 
surance Commission 


Appointment, 137. 


DISABLED PERSONS 

Automation improves job outlook for handicapped—federal 
Department of Manpower and Immigration, 698. 

Captioned Film Service for deaf persons—federal Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration and National Film 
Board, 476. 

International Conference of Ministers Responsible for Social 
Welfare—statement by International Society for Rehabili- 
tation of the Disabled, 592. 

Prevocational program, Kingston General Hospital (On- 
tario), 707. 


INDEX 


DISCRIMINATION 

Age Discrimination in Employment Act—guidelines issued 
by Department of Labor. UNITED STATES: 696. 

Alta. Ombudsman Act: regulations, 18. 

“Death at an early age’’—brief to Canadian Government 
from South Vancouver Island Tribal Federation of British 
Columbia, 190. 

Declaration on the Elimination of Discrimination Against 
Women, adopted by UN General Assembly, 100. 

International Year for Human Rights, 1968, CANADA: review 


of legislation banning employment discrimination, 74-75. 


Labour Relations Legislation in 1967—Part II—Labour 
Standards and Human Rights and Anti-Discrimination. 
CANADA: ]5. 


Newspaper ads, listing preference for men or women, banned... 


UNITED STATES: 693. 
Racial discrimination in South African labour movement 
opposed by Ecosoc (United Nations), 531. 


Tucsa conference—disregards South African Government’s 
warning to disaffiliate black or coloured trade unionists, 
531. 

DISEASES, INDUSTRIAL 

Pneumoconiosis. BRITAIN: 141. 


Dock WORKERS 
Two-year plan by management, labour and government, to 
improve dock working conditions. AUSTRALIA: 9. 
DopDGE, WILLIAM, Executive Vice-President, Canadian Labour 
Congress 
Address, Quebec Federation of Labour, 81. 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
Gross National Product 1967, report, 335. 


DoMTAR LTD. 
Aid to obsolete industries defeats economic growth—Domtar 
official, 262. 


DONOVAN COMMISSION ON BRITISH INDUSTRY See BRITISH 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON TRADE UNIONS AND EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Dowp, NorMAN S., former Executive Secretary, Canadian 
Labour Congress 
Death of, 8. 


Drury, Hon. C. M., President, Treasury Board 
Participation, postal strike July 18, 1968, 636. 


E; 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
Racial discrimination in South African labour movement 
opposed by Council, 531. 
ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 
Ottawa Plan for Human Resources Development—program 
for economic co-operation for South American work force, 
588. 
ECONOMIC COUNCIL OF CANADA 
Annual review—The Challenge of Growth and Change. 682. 


ECONOMIC COUNCIL OF ONTARIO See ONTARIO ECONOMIC 
COUNCIL 


“ECONOMIC POLICY 


.» EDUCATION See also ADULT EDUCATION; POLITICAL EDUCA- | 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Aid to obsolete industries defeats economic growth—Domtar } 
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Labour-Management Consultation Branch, Berne De- 
partment of Labour. 


KER EDUCATION 
idio-visual training for worker education, recommended 
by working group of experts, 149. 


KING CONDITIONS See LABOUR CONDITIONS 


RKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

‘C. Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 87. 
egislation introduced in 1967, 87. 

fan. Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 87. 

LB. Supreme Court (Appeal Division) allows appeal from 
decision of Workmen’s Compensation Board denying 
compensation to a widow, 652. 
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Nfid. Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 87. 


N.W.T. Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, amendments, 
87. 


P.E.I. Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 87. 

Que. Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 87. 

Rehabilitation aid for injured workers extended. ONTARIO: 73. 

Workmen’s Compensation in Canada 1967—revised study, 
Canada Department of Labour, 698. 


Yukon Territory Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance: 
amendments, 87. 


INDEX—PART II 


Certification and Conciliation Proceedings 


A. & H. Express LINES (CANADA) LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: withdrawn, 38. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Harold E. Culver, et al.: withdrawn, 38. 


ACTIVE CARTAGE LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 104; settlement, 343. 


Apams, Mrs. R. L., (et al.) 
Certification elicitor: 


Auto Workers: application for revocation, 103: repre- 
sentation vote, 224; application for revocation granted, 
210; 


AERO CATERERS LTD. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 39; settlement, 104. 


AERONAVES DE Mexico, S.A. 
Dispute: 
Machinists: settlement, 104. 


AGENCE MARITIME INC. 
Certification application: 
Canadian Marine Officers’ Union: 543. 


AIR CANADA 
Certification application: 
Air Line Employees’ Association: Montreal: application 
for settlement, 596. 
Dispute: 
Air Line Employees: CO appointed, 596. 
Air Line Pilots: CO appointed, 412; CB appointed, 412; 


CB fully constituted, 483; CB report, 651; settlement, 
651. 


AiR LINE DISPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN 
Dispute: 
Nordair Limited: CO appointed, 39; settlement, 104. 


Arr LINE EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN 
Certification application: | 


Air Canada (Montreal): application for settlement, 596; 
application under Section 19 withdrawn, 710. 


Dispute: 
Air Canada: CO appointed, 596. 


AIR LINE FLIGHT ATTENDANTS’ ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN 
Disputes: 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Ltd.: settlement, 104. 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited: CO appointed, 277; 
settlement, 412. 


TransAir Limited: CO appointed, 277; CB appointed, 483; 


CB fully constituted, 545; CB report, 651; settlement, 
651. 
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Air LINE PiLots’ ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN 
Dispute: 
Air Canada: CO appointed, 412; CB appointed, 412 i 
CB fully constituted, 483; CB report, 651; settlement nh 
651. ] 
AIRWEST AIRLINES LTD. 
Certification application: — 
Airwest Employees’ Association: 102; withdrawn, ‘< 
Intervener, certification application: | 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: withdrawn, 15 


AIRWEST EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION 
Certification application: 
Airwest Airlines Ltd.: 102; withdrawn, 155. 


ALASKA CRUISE LINES LIMITED 
- Dispute: a 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: CO appointed, 
412; settlement, 483. a 
ALBERTA WHEAT PooL 
Dispute: 
Brewery Workers: CO appointed, 277; settlement, 483. 


ALPINE CLEARING CONTRACTORS LTD. 
Certification application: | 
Operating Engineers: Whitehorse, Yukon Territory: 342; 
withdrawn, 411; new application, 411; granted, 480, | 


- ae 


AM/TV EmpLoyEes’ ASSOCIATION 
Certification application: 
A. A. Murphy and Sons Limited: granted, 102. 


AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER WORKMEN OF 
NorTH AMERICA a 


Certification application: 
Red Deer Seed Co. Ltd.: 710. 


AMALGAMATED TRANSIT UNION 
Disputes: 


Canadian Coachways Ltd.: CO appointed, 156; setilementf 
343. 


Hull City Transport Limited: CO appointed, 225; CB (| 
appointed, 225; CB fully constituted, 278; CB report, 
413; strike action, 413. 


Hull Metropolitan Transport Limited: CO appointed, 225; 
CB appointed, 225; CB fully constituted, 278; CB report, 
413; strike action, 413. 


Ottawa Transportation Commission: CO appointed, 156; 
settlement, 225. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GRAIN MILLERS 
Certification application: 


The Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited: 103; granted, 
224. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER GUILD 
Certification application: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: Canadian Wire 


_ Service Guild, Local 213: (news broadcast service, 
Montreal and Quebec City): request for review under 
Section 61 (2): 649. 


isputes: 


Baton Broadcasting Limited: Toronto Newspaper Guild, 
a Local 87: CO appointed, 650. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: Canadian Wire 
_ Service Guild, Local 213: CO appointed, 39; CB 
appointed, 104; CB fully constituted, 225; issue in 
dispute settled, 483. 


| Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: Canadian Wire 
Service Guild, Local 213: CO appointed, 650. 
Intervener, certification application: 

' Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: Montreal and 
Quebec City: representation vote, 595; granted, 710. 


4 NV 1 MINING CORPORATION LTD. 


Certification applications: 
~ Operating Engineers: granted, 480. 


Steelworkers: 276; granted, 480; request for review 
under Section 61 (2): 544. 

iB! Dispute: 

Steelworkers: CO appointed, 39; settlement, 157. 


A TRANSPORTATION LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild: settlement, 225. 
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. c GOLD AND SILVER MINES LIMITED (NPL) 
Dispute: 

i. mereclworkers: CO appointed, 412; settlement, 596. 


R ’ TIC MINING EXPLORATION LIMITED (NPL) 
ertification application: 
_ Steelworkers: granted, 37. 


sk EsTOS WorKERS’ UNION (CLC) 

‘ Certification application: 

f Outfitters Incorporated Limited: withdrawn, 38; 155; 
i granted, 276. 

Dispute: 

M4 Outfitters Incorporated Limited: CO appointed, 544; 
settlement, 597. 


SSOCIATED DESIGNERS OF CANADA—TELEVISION, FILM, 

Fy THEATRE 

B ntervener, certification applications: 

- Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (production em- 
ployees): granted, 276. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (production em- 
ployees and technicians): rejected, 276. 
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SSOCIATION INTERNATIONALE DES DEBARDEURS 
‘Certification application: 
Somavrac Inc.: withdrawn, 38. 


SSOCIATION OF EMPLOYEES OF IMPERIAL ROADWAYS LIMITED 
“Certification application: 

: Imperial Roadways Limited: 649; granted, 710. 

t 
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ASSOCIATION OF FLIN FLON TRADE UNIONS 
Dispute: 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. Limited: CB ap- 
pointed, 39; CB fully constituted, 104; CB report, 226: 
settlement, 278. 

AUTO WORKERS 
Certification applications: 


Adams, Mrs. R. L., et al.: application for revocation, 103: 
representation vote, 224; application for revocation 
granted, 276. 


British Overseas Airways Corporation: application for 
revocation, 103; representation vote, 224; application 
for revocation granted, 276. 


Dispute: 
Detroit and Canada Tunnel Corporation: CO appointed, 
650. 


B.D.C. Ltp. (BANKERS DIsPATCH CorpP.) 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 710. 


BAKGAARD CONSTRUCTION 
Certification application: 


Operating Engineers: Yukon Territory: 342; withdrawn, 
481. 


BATON BROADCASTING LIMITED 
Dispute: 
American Newspaper Guild (Toronto Newspaper Guild, 
Local 87): 650. 


BEVERAGE DISPENSERS, HOTEL SERVICE, CULINARY AND RES- 
TAURANT EMPLOYEES’ UNION 


Certification application: 
Pine Point Hotel: rejected, 155. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Cassiar Asbestos Corporation Limited: withdrawn, 342. 


BLACK KNIGHT TELEVISION COMPANY 
Certification application: 
Electrical Workers: 649. 


BLUE PETER STEAMSHIPS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: CB fully con- 
stituted, 39; CB report, 104; settlement, 344. 


BOILERMAKERS, IRON SHIP BUILDERS, BLACKSMITHS, FORGERS 
AND HELPERS, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 


Certification application: 
Yukon Welding: rejected, 37. 


BoLpuc ExpLosives LTpD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 342; granted, 480. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 650. 


Boyp’s Express LTp. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 39; settlement, 278. 
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BREWERY WORKERS 
Disputes: 

United Grain Growers Limited; Alberta Wheat Pool; 
Pacific Elevators Limited; Burrard Terminals Limited; 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool: CO appointed, 277; 
settlement, 483. 


BRISTOL AEROSPACE LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Machinists: rejected, 37. 


BRISTOL AVIATION SERVICES 
Dispute: 
Machinists: CB report, 39; settlement, 39. 


B.C. Arr LINES LIMITED 
Disputes: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: Vancouver: 
CO appointed, 596; settlement, 650. 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: Vancouver 
International Airport: CO appointed, 412; settlement, 
544. 


’ BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
Certification applications: 


Auto Workers: application for revocation, 103; repre- 
sentation vote, 224; application for revocation granted, 
276. 


Machinists: Dorval and Montreal: 481; granted, 595. 


BRITISH YUKON NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: CO appointed, 
343; settlement, 343. 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: settlement, 343. 


BROADCAST EMPLOYEES, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Certification applications: 
Bushnell TV Co. Limited (CJOH-TV): 710. 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (certain production 
and technical employees, Ottawa): 103. 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (production em- 
ployees and technicians): rejected, 276. 
New Brunswick Broadcasting Company Limited: 410; 
granted, 480. 
Disputes: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: CO appointed, 482; 
CB appointed, 545; CB fully constituted, 650. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (TV watchmen, 
Montreal): CO appointed, 343; CB appointed, 545; 
CB fully constituted, 650. 


Canadian Marconi Company (Broadcasting Division): 
CO appointed, 596; settlement, 711. 


Channel Seven Television Limited (CJAY): CO appointed, 
156; CB not appointed, 278; settlement, 343. 
CHEK-TV Limited: CO appointed, 343; settlement, 412. 


CTV Television Network Limited: CO appointed, 412; 
CB appointed, 483; CB fully constituted, 597; settle- 
ment, 651. 


E.M.I.-Cossor Electronics Limited: CB report, 39; stri 
action, 39; settlement, 104. 


Western Ontario Broadcasting Company Limited: settle. 
ment, 39. 


Western Ontario Broadcasting Company Limited (CKLW. 
TV-AM-FM): CO appointed, 343; settlement, 544. 


Intervener, certification application: 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (production em- 
ployees): granted, 276. 


BROWN, RONALD H., (et al.) 
Intervener, certification application: = 
Kraus Transport Limited: representation vote, 37; 


rejected, 102. 4 
BUFFALO AND ForT ERIE PUBLIC BRIDGE AUTHORITY 3 
Certification application: — | 
Teamsters: Canadian employees: 38; granted, and 
reasons for judgement, 155. = 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 482; settlement, 544. 


BUILDING SERVICE EMPLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
Dispute: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: CO appointed, 596. 
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BURRARD TERMINALS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Brewery Workers: CO appointed, 277; settlement, 483, | 


BUSHNELL TV Co. LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees, 710 


CADWELL MARINE LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: settlement, 225. 


CAMERON MCMyYNN LTD. 
Certification applicaticn: 
Steelworkers: 543; withdrawn, 543. 


CAMIRAND CARTAGE LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 155; granted, 342. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 711. 


CANADA BRIDGE LTD, 
Certification application: | 
Operating Engineers: 411; granted, 543. 


CANADA TUNGSTEN MINING CORPORATION 
Certification application: 
Steelworkers: 276; granted, 410. 


CANADIAN AIR LINE DISPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION See AiR L 
DISPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN 


CANADIAN Arr LINE EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION See AIR LINE 
EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN 


NADIAN AIR LINE FLIGHT ATTENDANTS’ ASSOCIATION See 
a Arr LINE FLIGHT ATTENDANTS’ ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN 


i - . 
“ANADIAN AIR LINE PILOTS’ ASSOCIATION See AiR LINE PILOTS’ 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN 


: NADIAN ARSENALS LIMITED 
Disputes: 
_ Operating Engineers: settlement, 39; CO appointed, 711. 


Steelworkers: Small Arms Division: CO appointed, 156; 
settlement, 225. 


ANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 

ification applications: 

_ American Newspaper Guild (Canadian Wire Service 
Guild, Local 213): news broadcast service, Montreal and 
Quebec City: request for review under Section 61 (2): 
649. 
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Broadcast employees: certain production and technical 
a employees, Ottawa: 103. 
ie Broadcast employees: production employees and techni- 
___ cians: rejected, 276. 
' Canadian Union of Public Employees: production em- 


ployees, Ottawa: 103; granted, 276. 

Syndicat général du cinéma et de télévision (CSN): Montreal 
and Quebec City: 342; representation vote, 595; 
granted, 710. 

Theatrical stage employees: revocation of certification 
ordered, 224. 


_ Disputes: 


7 A hi lee 1, 12s 


_ American Newspaper Guild (Canadian Wire Service 
ka Guild): CO appointed, 39; CB appointed, 104; CB fully 
__ constituted, 225; issue in dispute settled, 483. 

7 American Newspaper Guild (Canadian Wire Service 
i Guild, Local 213): CO appointed, 650. 

_ Broadcast employees: CO appointed, 482; CB appointed, 
Ef 545; CB fully constituted, 650. 

_ Broadcast employees: TV watchmen, Montreal: CO ap- 
; pointed, 343; CB appointed, 545; CB fully constituted, 
ms 650. 

4 Building service employees: CO appointed, 596. 
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Radio and Television employees: CO appointed, 596. 

Le Syndicat Général du Cinéma et de la Télévision: settle- 
ment, 39. 

Intervener, certification applications: 

_ American Newspaper Guild (Canadian Wire Service 

’ Guild, Local 213): Montreal and Quebec City: repre- 

sentation vote, 595; granted, 710. 

FS Associated Designers of Canada—Television, Film, 

bs Theatre: production employees: granted, 276; rejected, 

ie 276. 

Broadcast employees: production employees: granted, 276. 

Canadian Union of Public Employees: Montreal and 
Quebec City: representation vote, 595; granted, 710. 

Canadian Union of Public Employees: rejected, 276. 

- Radio and Television Employees: Montreal and Quebec 

f City: representation vote, 595; granted, 710. 

Radio and television employees: production employees 
and technicians: rejected, 276. 

Syndicat général du cinéma et de la télévision (CSN) 
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(Section Radio-Canada): production employees: granted, 
276. 


Syndicat général du cinéma et de la télévision (CSN) 
(Section Radio-Canada): production employees and 
technicians: rejected, 276. 

CANADIAN COACHWAYS LTD. 
Dispute: 
CO appointed, 156; settlement, 343. 


CANADIAN FREIGHTWAYS LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
Office and Professional Employees: 649. 
Office and Technical Employees: 543; withdrawn, 649. 
Retail clerks: 481; withdrawn, 543. 
Disputes: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 277; settlement, 343. 


CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS 
Dispute: 
Outfitters Incorporated Limited: Asbestos Workers’ 
Union: CO appointed, 544; settlement, 597. 


CANADIAN LAKE CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Disputes: 
Canadian Marine Officers’ Union: settlement, 104. 


Canadian Marine Officers’ Union: number of Great Lakes 
Shipping Companies: CO appointed, 412; settlement, 
qi ke 


CANADIAN MARCONI COMPANY 
Disputes: 
Broadcast Employees: Broadcasting Division: CO ap- 
pointed, 596; settlement, 711. 


Salaried Employees’ Association (Marconi) (Special Ser- 
vices Division, Field Service Group): CO appointed, 
596; settlement, 711. 


CANADIAN MARINE OFFICERS’ UNION 
Certification applications: 
Agence Maritime Inc.: 543. 
Carryore Limited: 649, 
Marine Industries Limited: 411; granted, 595. 
Disputes: 
Canadian Lake Carriers’ Association: settlement, 104. 


Canadian Lake Carriers’ Association (representing a 
number of Great Lakes Shipping Companies): CO ap- 
pointed, 412; settlement, 711. 


McAllister Towing Ltd.: CO appointed, 104; CB ap- 
pointed, 157; CB fully constituted, 225; settlement, 545. 


St. Charles Transportation Company Limited: CO ap- 
pointed, 104; settlement, 225. 


CANADIAN MARITIME UNION 
Certification application: 
Johnstone Shipping Limited: 481; granted, 649. 


CANADIAN MERCHANT SERVICE GUILD, INC. 
Certification applications: 
Johnstone Shipping Limited (mates, M.V. Congar): 649; 
granted, 710. 
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North Fraser Harbour Commissioners: 481; granted, 595. 

Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd., Trans-Lake Shipping Limited, 
Island Shipping Limited: 543; representation vote, 596, 
rejected, 710. 

Disputes: 

Alaska Cruise Lines Limited: CO appointed, 412; settle- 
ment, 483. 

Aqua Transportation Limited: settlement, 225. 


Blue Peter Steamships Limited: CB fully constituted, 39; 
CB report, 104; settlement, 344. 


British Yukon Navigation Company Limited: CO ap- 
pointed, 343; settlement, 343. 


Coast Ferries Limited: CO appointed, 343; settlement, 483. 


Northland Shipping (1962) Co. Ltd.: CO appointed, 39; 
settlement, 343. 


Westward Shipping Ltd.: CO appointed, 156; settlement, 
278. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL HOTELS LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: Bessborough 
Hotel, Saskatoon: CB fully consitituted, 39; CB report, 
157; settlement, 226. 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa: CO appointed, 343; CB appointed, 
412; CB fully constituted, 483; settlement, 651. 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: Fort Garry 
Hotel, Winnipeg: CB report, 226; settlement after 
Board procedure, 278. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
Certification applications: 
Locomotive Engineers: rejected, 37. 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: system-wide 
unit of employees: request for review under Section 
61(2): 544; representation vote, 649; request for review 
denied, 710. 

Dispute: 

Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen: Atlantic, St. 
Lawrence, Great Lakes, Prairie and Mountain Regions 
and Newfoundland: CB appointed, 104; CB fully 
constituted, 157; CB report, 545. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Locomotive firemen and enginemen: rejected, 37. 


CANADIAN PAcIFIC AIR LINES 
Certification application: 
Machinists: 481; granted, 595. 
Disputes: 
Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association: settlement, 104. 


Hotel and restaurant employees: CO appointed, 39; 
settlement, 104. 


Machinists: CO appointed, 156; settlement, 544. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
Dispute: 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen: Atlantic, Eastern 


Prairie and Pacific Regions: CB appointed, 225; CB 
fully constituted, 278; CB report, 545; settlement, 597. 


CANADIAN PROPANE CONSOLIDATED LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters, 276; granted, 480. 


CANADIAN TELEPHONE AND SUPPLIES LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Federation of Telephone Workers of British Columbia: 
withdrawn, 103. 


CANADIAN UNION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 
Certification application: 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (production em- 
ployees, Ottawa): 103; granted, 276. 


Disputes: 


Hamilton Harbour Commissioners: Manual Maintenance, 
Agreement: CO appointed, 412. 


Hamilton Harbour Commissioners: Police Unit: co. 
appointed, 412; settlement, 482. : @ 
Toronto Harbour Commissioners: CO appointed, 412; ; 
settlement, 544. a 
-Intervener, certification applications: bd 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: Montreal and 
Quebec City: representation vote, 595; granted, 710. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (production em 
ployees and technicians): rejected, 276. f 


CARGILL GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: q : 
National Syndicate of Employees of Cargill Grain Com. 
pany Limited: strike action, 39; settlement, 104. | 


CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 
Certification applications: 
Northern Mining Contractors: 411; granted, 543. 


Raiph M. Parsons Construction Company of Canada: 
596; granted, 710. | 


Restigouche Log Driving and Boom Company: granted, 
Sih: 
CARRYORE LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Canadian Marine Officers’ Union: 649. 


CASSIAR ASBESTOS CORPORATION 
Certification application: 
Steelworkers, 102; 224; withdrawn, 224; 342. 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: CO appointed, 157; settlement, 278. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Beverage dispensers: withdrawn, 342. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 
Certification application: 


Mine Workers: Habitation Orléans and Bellerive Apart-— 
ments, 543; granted, 710. 


Disputes: 
Mine Workers: 


Benny Farm Housing Project, Montreal: CO appoliicd al 
277; settlement, 343. 


Place Benoit, Montreal: CO appointed, 277; settle- 
ment, 343. 


Villeray Terrace, Montreal: CO appointed, 278; set- 
tlement, 343. 


Public Service Alliance of Canada: head office sta- 
tionary engineers: CO appointed, 482; settlement, 
544. 


_ Le Syndicat National des Employés de §.C.H.L. (CSN): 


Cloverdale Park Apartments, Pierrefonds, Que.: CO 
appointed, 156; settlement, 596. 


Le Domaine Estria Pavillon Mercier, Montreal: CO 
appointed, 156: settlement, 597. 


Park-Royal Apartments, Ville St-Laurent, Que.: CO 
appointed, 156; settlement, 596. 


Pie IX Apartment, Ville St-Michel, Que.: CO ap- 
pointed, 156; settlement, 596. 


St-Georges Gardens Apartments, Pointe-aux-Trem- 
bles, Que.: CO appointed, 156; settlement, 596. 


Terrasse Belleville, St-Vincent-de-Paul, Que.: CO ap- 
pointed, 156; settlement, 597. 


Terrasse St-Michel, Ville St-Michel, Que: Co appointed, 
156; settlement, 596. 


( YHANNEL SEVEN TELEVISION LIMITED (CJAY) 

: Dispute: 

Broadcast Employees: CO appointed, 156; CB not ap- 
pointed, 278; settlement, 343. 


Cuex-TV Limitep 

f ‘Dispute: 

be Broadcast Employees: CO appointed, 343; settlement, 412. 
CHEMAINUS TowING Co. LTD. 

_ Certification application: 

| Seafarers: 710. 


C ER BROADCASTERS LTD. 
Certification application: 
_ Theatrical Stage Employees: 155; granted, 224. 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY COMPANY 
_ Certification application: 
iF - Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen: rejected, 155; 543. 
_ Intervener, certification application: 
Locomotive Engineers: rejected, 155. 


e Y OF WHITEHORSE 

- Certification application: 

Teamsters: city employees: 411; granted, 543. 

SJCH LIMITED 

_ Dispute: 

Electrical Workers: CO appointed, 343; settlement, 483. 


CLARKE STEAMSHIP COMPANY LIMITED 
_ Certification application: 
Longshoremen: granted, 37. 


CLARKE TRAFFIC SERVICES LTD. 

_ Certification application: 

Seafarers: 276; representation vote, 410; rejected, 481. 

_ Disputes: 

Mine Workers (Local 14273): CO appointed, 544; set- 
tlement, 596. 
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Mine Workers (Local 14274): CO appointed, 544; set- 
tlement, 596. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Mine Workers: representation vote, 410; rejected, 481. 


COAST FERRIES LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: CO appointed, 
343; settlement, 483. 
CoMINCO LTD. 


Certification applications: 
Steelworkers: Pine Point, NWT: 224; granted, 276. 
Steelworkers: Yellowknife, NWT: 224; granted, 276. 


Disputes: 
Steelworkers: Con and Rycon Opertions: CO appointed, 


650. 
Steelworkers: Pine Point Operations: CO appointed, 
650. 
COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Dispute: 


Northern Telephone Limited: CO appointed, 157; CB ap- 
pointed, 225; CB fully constituted, 278; CB report, 483; 
strike action, 545; strike terminated, 651. 


LA COMPAGNIE DE RADIO-DIFFUSION C.K.C.H. DE HULL 
(LIMITEE) 


Certification application: 


Le Syndicat National des Employés de C.K.C.H. (CSN): 
155; granted, 276. 


CONRAD BROTHERS LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: 543; granted, 
710. 


CONSOLIDATED AVIATION FUELING 
Dispute: 
Machinists: settlement after strike action, 39. 


CONSOLIDATED DENISON MINES (DENISON MINES LIMITED) 
Certification application: 


Operating Engineers: application for revocation, 481; 
withdrawn, 544. 


CONTINENTAL TRUCKING LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: application for revocation granted, 37. 


D. N. Cooper (et al.) 
Certification application: 
Professional Transport, Workers’ Union of Canada: ap- 
plication for revocation, 155; representation vote, 342; 
application for revocation granted, 410. 


CORDNER, HUBERT AND BOND LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Hotel Employees: granted, 102. 


CTV TELEVISION NETWORK LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: CO appointed, 412; CB appointed, 
483; CB fully constituted, 597; settlement, 651. 
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CULVER, HAROLD E. (et al.) 
Intervener, certification application: 
A. & H. Express Lines (Canada) Limited: withdrawn, 38. 


CurRRY MOVING AND WAREHOUSING LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 410; granted, 543. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 650. 
DAVIE TRANSPORTATION LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 544; settlement, 650. 
EAMER DAYE TRANSPORT LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 38; granted, 224. 


DENISON MINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Operating Engineers: application for revocation, 481. 


DETROIT AND CANADA TUNNEL CORPORATION 
Dispute: 
Auto Workers: CO appointed, 650. 
Louis DREYFUS (CANADA) LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Steelworkers: 481; withdrawn, 649; 710. 


EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Dispute: 
Le Syndicat National des Employés des Minoteries Phenix 
(CSN): settlement, 39. 
EASTERN PROVINCIAL AIRWAYS (1963) LTD. 
Disputes: 
Machinists: settlement after Board procedure, 104. 
Machinists: CO appointed, 482; settlement, 544. 


EASTERN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Dispute: 
Electrical Workers: CO appointed, 650. 
EDGEWATER HOTEL TAVERN (WHITE PASS HOTELS LIMITED) 
Certification application: 
Hotel, Motel and Restaurant Employees: 411; with- 
drawn, 481. 
EISWERTH, KENNETH (et al.) 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: application for revocation granted, 37. 


ELDORADO MINING AND REFINING LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Steelworkers: 224; granted, 410. 


ELDORADO NUCLEAR LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: Beaverlodge Operation: CO appointed, 711. 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Certification applications: 
Black Knight Television Company Limited: 649, 
Greater Winnipeg Cablevision: 649; withdrawn, 649. 


Mainland Cable Services Limited: 649. 
Northwest Community Video: 649. 
Fred Welsh Antenna Systems Limited: 649. 
Disputes: 
CICH Limited: CO appointed, 343; settlement, 483. . 
Eastern Telephone and Telegraph Company: CO ap- 
pointed, 650. | 


Federal Electric Corporation, Paramus, N.J.: call 
board in contract dispute, 711. 3 


Este TOWING SERVICE LIMITED 
Certification application: 2 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 102-3; grant- 
ed,155. 7 
E.M.I.—Cossor ELECTRONICS LIMITED 
Dispute: 4 
Broadcast Employees: CB report, 39; strike action, 39; 
settlement, 104. a 
EMPIRE FREIGHTWAYS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 38; representation vote, 155; granted, 224. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 596; CB appointed, 711. 
Intervener, certification application: | 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: representation } 
vote, 155. 
FEDERAL DELIVERY INC. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: granted, 37. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Dispute: 


Electrical Workers: Paramus, N.J.: arbitration board in 
contract dispute, 711. = 


FEDERAL GRAIN LIMITED 
Dispute: 3 
Railway and Steamship Clerks (Lodge 650): CO appointed, : | 
225; CB appointed, 412; CB fully constituted, 483; 
CB report, 545; strike action, 597; strike terminated, — 
lle a 
FEDERATION OF TELEPHONE WORKERS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA : 
Certification application: 
Canadian Telephone and Supplies Limited: withdrawn, 4 
103. 
J. M. FERLAND TRANSPORT LTEE 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: withdrawn, 38. 


FLEURY, JOHN (et al.) 
Intervener, certification application: 
Teamsters: granted, 543. 


J. E. FORTIN TRANSPORT INC. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: rejected, 37. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Fortin, Robert, et al.: rejected, 37. 


; RTIN, ROBERT. (ef al.) 
Intervener, certification application: 
_ J. E. Fortin Transport Inc.: rejected, 37. 


ee -— 


SUNDATION MARITIME LIMITED 

ification application: 

? r Railway, Transport and General Workers: request for 
review denied, 481. 

Dispute: 

_ Railway, Transport and General Workers: CO appointed, 
225; CB appointed, 344; CB fully constituted, 344; 
Jf settlement, 413. 
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FOWNES CONSTRUCTION Co. Ltp. 
Certification application: 


> Operating Engineers: 38; granted, 102. 


7. 


« 


GJENERAL ENTERPRISES LIMITED 
_ Certification applications: 
7 


_ Operative Plasterers and Cement Masons: 649. 
_ Teamsters: 481; granted, 543. 


{ 


SIANT YELLOWKNIFE MINES LTD. 

Certification application: 

_ Steelworkers: 224; granted, 276. 

_ Dispute: 

_ Steelworkers: CO appointed, 711. 

_ Intervener, certification application: 

Labourers’ International Union: granted, 276. 


SILL INTERPROVINCIAL LinEs LiMiTED 
_ Dispute: 
_ Teamsters: CO appointed, 157; settlement, 278. 


| ORDIE’S TRUCKING LTD. 
Certification applications: 
Operating Engineers: 224; withdrawn, 276. 
Teamsters: 276; 342; granted, 480. 


REATER WINNIPEG CABLEVISION 
Certification application: 
Electrical Workers: 649; withdrawn, 649. 


RENIER, H. O. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: granted, 37. 


RIMSHAW TRUCKING AND DISTRIBUTING LTD. 
Certification application: 
Professional Transport Workers’ Union of Canada: 
application for revocation, 155; representation vote, 
342; application for revocation granted, 410. 


ALL’S MOTOR TRANSIT Co. 
_ Certification application: 
Teamsters: 411; granted, 595. 


HAMILTON HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS 
Disputes: 
Canadian Union of Public Employees: Manual Mainte- 
nance Agreement: CO appointed, 412; settlement, 482. 
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Canadian Union of Public Employees (Police Unit): 
CO appointed, 412; settlement, 482. 
HASTE MINE DEVELOPMENT LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Labourers: 38; granted, 155. 


HOTEL, MOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES’ AND BAR- 
TENDERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 


Certification applications: 
Cordner, Hubert and Bond Limited: granted, 102. 


Edgewater Hotel Tavern (White Pass Hotels Limited, 
Whitehorse, Y.T.): 411; withdrawn, 481. 


Regina Hotel (Whitehorse, Y.T.): 411; withdrawn, 543. 


Y. and T. Industrial Restaurants Ltd. (Arctic Mines, 
Whitehorse, Y. T.): 411; granted, 595. 


Y. and T. Industrial Restaurants Ltd. (Mount Nansen 
Mines, Whitehorse, Y.T.): 411; withdrawn, 543. 
Dispute: 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited: CO appointed, 39; 
settlement, 104. 
Intervener, certification applications: 
United Keno Hill Mines Limited: granted, 410. 
Western Catering Limited: granted, 410. 


HUDSON BAY MINING AND SMELTING Co. LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Association of Flin Flon Trade Unions: CB appointed, 39; 
CB fully constituted, 104; CB report, 226; settled, 278. 
Steelworkers: settlement, 39. 


HULL Ciry TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Amalgamated Transit Union: CO appointed, 225; CB 
appointed, 225; CB fully constituted, 278; CB report, 
413; strike action, 413. 


HULL METROPOLITAN TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Amalgamated Transit Union: CO appointed, 225; CB 
appointed, 225; CB fully constituted, 278; CB report, 
413; strike action, 413. 


HURLEY TRANSPORT COMPANY LIMITED 


Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 225; settlement, 483. 


IMPERIAL ROADWAYS LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Association of Employees of Imperial Roadways Limited: 
649; granted, 710. 


INDUSTRIAL UNION OF MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING WORKERS 
OF CANADA 
Certification application: 
J. P. Porter Company Limited: 342; granted, 480. 


INSPIRATION LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Steelworkers: 224; granted, 276. 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: CO appointed, 412; settlement, 544. 
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ISLAND SHIPPING LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. (Upper Lakes 
Shipping Limited and Trans-Lake Shipping Limited): 
543; representation vote, 596; rejected, 710. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Marine Engineers: representation vote, 596. 


JOHNSTONE SHIPPING LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
Canadian Maritime Union: 481; granted, 649. 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: 649; granted, 710. 


KINGCOME NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Seafarers: unlicensed personnel on Haida Transporter: 
710. 


KINGSVILLE CARTAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 276; granted, 480. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 544; settlement, 650. 


KINGSWAY FREIGHTLINES LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 482; settlement, 711. 


KNox, IRVIN (et al.) 
Certification application: 


Professional Transport Workers’ Union of Canada: ap- 
plication for revocation, 103; representation vote, 342; 
application for revocation granted, 410. 


KRAUS TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: representation vote, 37; faced 102. 
Intervener, certification application: 


Ronald H. Brown (et al.): representation vote, 37; 
rejected, 102. 


LABOURERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF NORTH AMERICA 
Certification applications: 
Haste Mine Development Limited: 38; granted, 155. 


Poole Construction Company Limited (Yukon Territory): 
342; granted, 480. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Giant Yellowknife Mines Limited: granted, 276. 


LAKEHEAD FREIGHTWAYS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 224; granted, 410. 


LAKEHEAD TERMINAL ELEVATORS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dispute: 
Railway and Steamship Clerks (Lodge 650): CO appoint- 
ed, 225; CB appointed, 412; CB fully constituted, 483; 
CB report, 545; strike action, 597; strike terminated, 
CREF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, BROTHERHOOD OF 
Certification application: q 
Canadian National Railways: rejected, (reasons for 
judgment), 37. i 


4 


Intervener, certification application: 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company: rejected, 
155. 


x 


LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN, BROTHERHOOD OF 


Boe ads Bt. 


Certification application: § 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company: rejected, 
155; 543. ' 
Disputes: | 


Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
Great Lakes, Prairie and Mountain Regions, and New- 
foundland): CB appointed, 104; CB fully constituted, 
157; CB report, 545; settlement 597. | 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Atlantic, Eastern, 
Prairie and Pacific Regions): CB appointed, 225; 
CB fully constituted, 278; CB report, 545; settlement, | 
597. | 

Intervener, certification application: 


Canadian National Railways: rejected, 37. 
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LOISELLE TRANSPORT LIMITED | 
Dispute: | 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 277; settlement, 343. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, INTERNATIONAL 
Certification applications: 
Clarke Steamship Company Limited: granted, 37. 
Newfoundland Employers’ Association Limited: 596. 
Somavrac Inc.: withdrawn, 38. ‘| 
Three Rivers Elevators Ltd.: granted, 37. 
Disputes: 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc.: 


Local 269, Halifax and Local 273, Saint John: 
CO appointed, 482; CB appointed, 597; CB fully 
constituted, 650; settlement, 711. | 

Locals 375 and 1657, Montreal: CO appointed, 225; : 
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CB appointed, 278; CB fully constituted, 344. 


Local 1552: CO appointed, 225; CB appointed, 278; 
CB fully constituted, 344. 


i 
Local 1605, Quebec City: CO appointed, 225; CB ap- : 
| 
{ 
} 


ih 
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pointed, 278; CB fully constituted, 344. 

Locals 1657 and 375, Montreal: CO appointed, 225; 
CB appointed, 278; CB fully constituted, 344. 

Local 1739, Quebec City: CO appointed, 225; CB ap-— 
pointed, 278; CB fully constituted, 344. 

Local 1842, Toronto: CO appointed, 482; settlement, 
483. 

Local 1846, Trois Riviéres: CO appointed, 225; CB. 
appointed, 278; CB fully constituted, 344. 


2 


| 
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M AND B ENTERPRISES LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 649. 
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1 L. TUG AND SALVAGE LIMITED 
Certification application: 


_ personnel): 543; granted, 595; (shore employees): 543; 
granted, 595; (unlicensed personnel): 543; granted, 595, 


LISTER PyKE SALVAGE LIMITED 
- Dispute: 

Seafarers: settlement, 650. 
MCcALLIsTER Tow1nc Ltp. 

Disputes: 

Canadian Marine Officers’ Union: CO appointed, 104; 
CB appointed, 157; CB fully constituted, 225; settle- 
ment, 545. 


Seafarers: settlement, 544. 

] McCase Grain Company LIMITED 

| Disputes: 

7 Railway and Steamship Clerks (Lodge 650): CO ap- 
; pointed, 225; CB appointed, 412; CB fully constituted, 


483; CB report, 545; strike action, 597; strike termi- 
nated, 711. 


Teamsters: strike action, 104; strike terminated, 157. 
MACHINISTS AND AEROSPACE WORKERS, INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 
| CIATION OF 

_ Certification applications: 

Bristol Aerospace Limited: rejected, 37. 


British Overseas Airways Corporation (Dorval and 
Montreal): 481; granted, 595. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines: 481; granted, 595. 

Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 

re 411; granted, 595. 

j / Disputes: 

| ; Aeronaves de Mexico, S.A.: settlement, 104. 

} Bristol Aviation Services: CB report, 39; settlement, 39. 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited: CO appointed, 156; 

settlement, 544. 

Consolidated Aviation and Fueling: settlement after 

i, strike action, 39. 

| Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Ltd.: settlement after 
Board procedure, 104; CO appointed, 482; settlement, 


544 
' Nordair Limited: CO appointed, 412; CB appointed, 
| a ; 545; CB fully constituted, 597; CB report, 711; set- 


; tlement, 711. 
Northern Wings Limited: CO appointed, 225. 


 Quebecair: CO appointed, 482; CB appointed, 545; CB 
|e fully constituted, 650; CB report, 711; strike action, 
. 711. 


TransAir Limited: CO appointed, 544; CB appointed, 
597; CB fully constituted, 651. 
Intervener, certification applications: 
Claude H. Pothier (ef a/.): granted, 595. 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 
representation vote, 410; rejected, 480-81. 
McKee MOovING AND STORAGE Co. LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 38; granted, 102. 


_ Railway, Transport and General Workers (licensed 
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McNEIL TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Teamsters: 
CO appointed, 225; settlement, 483. 


MAINLAND CABLE SERVICES: 
Certification application: 
Electrical Workers: 649. 


MAINTENANCE OF WAY EMPLOYEES, BROTHERHOOD OF 
Intervener, certification application: 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 
representation vote, 410; rejected, 480-81. 


MAISLIN Bros. TRANSPORT LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 481; granted, 595. 


MANITOBA PooL ELEVATORS 
Dispute: 
Railway and Steamship Clerks (Lodge 650): CO ap- 
pointed, 225; CB appointed, 412; CB fully constituted, 


483; CB report, 545; strike action, 597; strike ter- 
minated, 711. 


MAPLE LEAF MILLS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Packinghouse Workers: CO appointed, 711. 


MARINE ENGINEERS OF CANADA, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Intervener, certification application: 


Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd., Trans-Lake Shipping 
Limited, Island Shipping Limited: representation 
vote, 596. 


MARINE INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Canadian Marine Officers’ Union: 411; granted, 595. 


MERCHANTS SPEEDY DELIVERY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 481; representation vote, 595; rejected, 710. 


MIDLAND SUPERIOR EXPRESS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: granted, 37. 
Disputes: 
Teamsters: Local 31: settlement, 278. 
Teamsters: Locals 362 and 979: settlement, 483. 
Teamsters: Local 938: CO appointed, 157; settlement, 225. 


MILLAR AND BROWN LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Office and Technical Employees: CO appointed, 482; 
settlement, 597. 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 277; settlement, 412. 


MINE, MILL AND SMELTER WORKERS (CANADA) INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF 
Certification application: 
Mount Nansen Mines Limited (employees at Carmacks, 
Y.T.): withdrawn, 103. 
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MINE WoRKERS OF AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
Certification application: 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation (Habitation 
Orléans and Bellerive Apartments): 543; granted, 710. 


Disputes: 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation: 
Benny Farm Housing Project, Montreal: CO appointed, 
277; settlement, 343. 


Clarke Traffic Services: Local 14273: CO appointed, 
544; settlement, 596. 


Clarke Traffic Services: Local 14374: CO appointed, 
544; settlement, 596. 


Place Benoit, Montreal: CO appointed, 277; settlement, 
343. 
Villeray Terrace, Montreal: CO appointed, 278; settle- 
ment, 343. 
Tank Truck Transport Limited: CO appointed, 157; 
settlement, 343. 


Intervener, certification applications: 


Clarke Traffic Services Ltd.: representation vote, 410; 
rejected, 481. 


Tank Truck Transport Limited: representation vote, 649. 


Les MINOTERIES PHENIX LIMITEE 
Certification application: 


Syndicat National des Employés des Minoteries Phenix 
(CNS): 411; granted, 480. 


Dispute: 
Le Syndicat National des Employés des Minoteries Phenix 
(CSN): CO appointed, 482; settlement, 711. 


MONARCH TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 39; CB not appointed, 226; 
settlement, 343. 


MONTREAL CITY AND DISTRICT SAVINGS BANK 
Dispute: 
The Syndicate of Employees of the Montreal City and 


District Savings Bank: CO appointed, 104; settle- 
ment, 278. 


MouNT NANSEN MINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: employees at Carmacks, 
Y.T.: withdrawn, 103. 


Steelworkers: employees at Carmacks, Y.T.: 102; granted, 
155; 


Dispute: 
Steelworkers: CO appointed, 412; settlement, 596. 


A. A. MURPHY AND SONS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
AM/TYV Employees’ Association: granted, 102. 


NATIONAL GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Railway and Steamship Clerks (Lodge 650): CO appointed, 
225; CB appointed, 412; CB fully constituted, 483; 
CB report, 545; strike action, 597; strike terminated, 711. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 
Certification applications: 3 
Public Service Alliance of Canada: Port of Quebec, 4u1; 

_ granted, 543. i 


if 
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Syndicat des Employés de Bureau du Port of Montréa 
' (CSN): National Harbours Board, Ottawa, office and 
staff employees in the Port of Montreal: request fi or 
review denied, 102. 
Disputes: 
National Harbours Board Police Brotherhood: Port of 
Montreal: settlement, 39. 
National Syndicate of Employees of the Port of Montrea 7 
(CNTU): Port of Montreal: CO appointed, 225; CB’ 
appointed, 344; CB fully constituted, 412. . 
National Syndicate of Montreal Harbour Office Em- 
ployees: Montreal Harbour: CO appointed, 104; CB. 
appointed, 157; 225; CB fully constituted, 278; CB 
report, 651; settlement, 651. By 
Public Service Alliance of Canada: a 
Churchill, Man.: CB not appointed, 278; settlement, 591. 
Prescott: CO appointed, 650; settlement, 711. ; 
Halifax: National Harbours Board Police Association: 
CO appointed, 544; settlement, 544. ] 
Port of Quebec: National Harbours Board Police: co 
appointed, 596; settlement, 650. Sa 
Saint John: National Harbours Board Police Associa- 
tion: CO appointed, 544; settlement, 544. x 
Steelworkers: Port Colborne: CO appointed, 343; settle. 
ment, 596. a 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD POLICE ASSOCIATION 
Disputes: ¥ 

_National Harbours Board (Halifax): Public Service A 
liance of Canada: CO appointed, 544; settlement, 544. 
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Service Alliance of Canada: 
settlement, 650. | 
National Harbours Board (Saint John): Public Service 
Alliance of Canada: CO appointed, 544; settlement, 544, | 


CO appointed, 596; 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD POLICE BROTHERHOOD 

Dispute: E | 

National Harbours Board (Port of Montreal): settle- 
ment, 39. g 


NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF EMPLOYEES OF CARGILL GRAIN COM- | 

PANY LIMITED 

Dispute: 

Cargill Grain SADE Limited: strike action, 39; settle- 
ment, 104. 


NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF EMPLOYEES OF OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
Co. LIMITED (CNTU) 
Dispute: 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Limited: CO appointed, 412; 
settlement, 545. | 


NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF EMPLOYEES OF THE PORT OF MONTREAL 

(CNTU) 

Dispute: 

National Harbours Board (Port of Montreal): CO ap 
pointed, 225; CB appointed, 344; CB fully constitutec 

412. | 


! 
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TIONAL SYNDICATE OF MONTREAL HARBOUR OFFICE EM- 
PLOYEES 

Dispute: 

National Harbours Board (Montreal Harbour): CO ap- 
pointed, 104; CB appointed, 157; 225; CB fully con- 
stituted, 278; CB report, 651; settlement, 651. 


N ATIONAL TRADE UNION OF Q.N.S.L.R. RAILWAY MaAInN- 
| _ TENANCE Workers OF Sept-ILes (CNTU) 


| Intervener, certification application: 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 
- representation vote, 410; rejected, 480, 481. 


‘ 
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New BRUNSWICK BROADCASTING COMPANY LIMITED 
_ Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: 410; granted, 410. 


i 

New ImperiAL Mines Lt. 
Certification application: 
Steelworkers: 276; granted, 480. 


NEWFOUNDLAND EmPLoyers’ ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: 596. 


NorpDAIR LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Air Line Dispatchers’ Association: CO appointed, 39; 
\ settlement, 104. 
‘ Machinists: CO appointed, 412; CB appointed, 545; 
CB fully constituted, 597; CB report, 711; settlement, 
741, 
“Nortu FRASER HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS 
| Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: 481; granted, 595. 
NorTHERN INDUSTRIAL CARRIERS LIMITED 
_ Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 544; lapsed, 650. 
NORTHERN MINING CONTRACTORS 
Certification application: 
Carpenters and Joiners: 411; granted, 543. 


Pes 


| NORTHERN TELEPHONE LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Communications Workers: CO appointed, 157; CB ap- 
pointed, 225; CB fully constituted, 278; CB report, 483; 
strike action, 545; strike terminated, 651. 
NORTHERN WINGS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Machinists: CO appointed, 225. 


NoRTHLAND NAVIGATION Co. LTD. 


Dispute: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: CO appointed, 
39; settlement, 343. 

Seafarers: CO appointed, 343; CB appointed, 545; 
settlement, 650; CB cancelled, 651. 


NORTHLAND SHIPPING (1962) Co. LTD. 
Dispute: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: CO appointed, 
39; settlement, 343. 


ie 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES INC. 
Certification application: 


Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: 410: withdrawn, 
411; new application, 411; granted, 480. 


NORTHWEST COMMUNITY VIDEO 
Certification application: 
Electrical Workers: 649. 


OFFICE AND PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
Certification application: 
Canadian Freightways Limited: 649. 


OFFICE AND TECHNICAL EMPLOYEES’ UNION 
Certification application: 
Canadian Freightways Limited: 543; withdrawn, 649. 
Dispute: 
Millar and Brown Limited: CO appointed, 482; settlement, 
597. 
OGILVIE FLoUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Grain Millers: 103; granted, 224. 
Disputes: 
National Syndicate of Employees of Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co. Limited (CNTU): CO appointed, 412; settlement, 
545. 


Packinghouse Workers: CO appointed, 650. 


OIL, CHEMICAL AND ATOMIC WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
Dispute: 
Polymer Corporation Limited: CO appointed, 482; CB 
appointed, 545; CB fully constituted, 597; CB report, 
651; settlement, 651. 


OMSTEAD REFRIGERATED TRANSPORTATION LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 596; settlement, 650. 


OPERATING ENGINEERS, CANADIAN UNION OF 
Disputes: 
Canadian Arsenals Limited: settlement, 39; CO appointed, 
TA) 
OPERATING ENGINEERS, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
Certification applications: 


Alpine Clearing Contractors Ltd. (Whitehorse, Y.T.): 
342; withdrawn, 411; new application, 411; granted, 480. 


Anvil Mining Corporation Ltd.: granted, 480. 

Bakgaard Construction (Yukon Territory): 342; with- 
drawn, 481. 

Canada Bridge Ltd.: 411; granted, 543. 


Consolidated Denison Mines (Denison Mines Limited): 
application for revocation, 481; withdrawn, 544. 


Denison Mines Limited: application for revocation, 481. 
Fownes Construction Co. Ltd.: 38; granted, 102. 
Gordie’s Trucking Ltd.: 224; withdrawn, 276. 

Poole Construction Company Limited (heavy equipment 
operators, mechanics and other employees, Yukon 
Territory): 342; granted, 480. 

The Royal Bank of Canada (main office, Ottawa): 543; 
granted, 595. 
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Western-Freeway Venture: withdrawn, 596. 
Yukon Enterprises Ltd.: 481; withdrawn, 543. 


OPERATIVE PLASTERERS’ AND CEMENT MASONS’ INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Certification application: 
General Enterprises Limited: 649. 


OTTAWA TRANSPORTATION COMMISSION 
Dispute: 
Amalgamated Transit Union: CO appointed, 156; settle- 
ment, 225. 


OUTFITTERS INCORPORATED LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Asbestos Workers: withdrawn, 38; 155; granted, 276. 
Dispute: 
Asbestos Workers (CLC): CO appointed, 544; settlement, 
597. 


PaciFIC ELEVATORS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Brewery Workers: CO appointed, 277; settlement, 483. 


PAciFIC WESTERN AIRLINES LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Air Line Flight Attendants: CO appointed, 277; settlement, 
412. 


PACKINGHOUSE, FOOD AND ALLIED WORKERS, UNITED 
Certification applications: 
Red Deer Seed Co. Ltd.: 649; withdrawn, 710. 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited: office workers: CO 
appointed, 277. 


Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd.: plant employees: CB 
appointed, 104; CB fully constituted, 157: CBereport: 
413; strike action, 413. 


Disputes: 
Maple Leaf Mills Limited: CO appointed, 711. 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited: CO appointed, 650. 


RALPH M. PARSONS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY OF CANADA 
Certification application: 
Carpenters and Joiners: 596; granted, 710. 


N. M. PATERSON AND SONS, LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Railway and Steamship Clerks (Lodge 650): CO appointed, 
225; CB appointed, 412; CB fully constituted, 483; 


CB report, 545; strike action, 597; strike terminated, 
TPs 


PETTAPIECE CARTAGE LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 38; withdrawn, 103. 


PINE POINT HOTEL 
Certification application: 


Beverage Dispensers, Hotel Service, Culinary and Res- 
taurant Employees’ Union: rejected, 155. 


POLYMER CORPORATION LIMITED o 
Dispute: ; 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers: CO appointed, 482; 
CB appointed, 545; CB fully constituted, 597; CB j 
report, 651; settlement, 651. . 


POOLE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
Labourers: Yukon Territory: 342; granted, 480. 


Operating Engineers: heavy equipment operators, me- 
chanics and other employees, Yukon Territory: 342; 
granted, 480. 


Teamsters: 411; granted, 480. 
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J. P. PORTER COMPANY LIMITED > 4 
Certification application: — 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers: 342; granted, 480. 

POTHIER, CLAUDE H. (et al.) 
Intervener, certification application: f 
Machinists: granted, 595. 4 
PROFESSIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ UNION OF CANADA : 
Certification applications: e 
D. N. Cooper, et al., application for revocation, 155; __ 


representation vote, 342; application for revocation — 
granted, 410. 4 
Grimshaw Trucking and Distributing Ltd.: application 
for revocation, 155; representation vote, 342; applica- — 
tion for revocation granted, 410. % 
Irvin Knox, et al.: application for revocation, 103; 
representation vote, 342; application for revocation ie 
granted, 410. a 
Veteran Transfer Ltd.: application for revocation, 1033) 
representation vote, 342. J 


PuBLIC MARKETS LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: 276; withdrawal i 
543, t 


PUBLIC SERVICE ALLIANCE OF CANADA 
Certification application: s 
Boe Harbours Board (Port of Quebec): 411; erantoule | 

5 4 
Disputes: q 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation (head office : | 
stationary engineers): CO appointed, 482; settlement, 
544. 
National Harbours Board: National Harbours Board 
Police, Port of Quebec: CO appointed, 596; settlement, ~ 
650. 
National Harbours Board (Churchill, Man.): CB not 
appointed, 278; settlement, 597. 
National Harbours Board (Halifax): National Harbours © 
Board Police Association: CO appointed, 544: settle- — 
ment, 544. 4 
National Harbours Board (Prescott): CO appointed, 650; : 
settlement, 711. 4 
National Harbours Board (Saint John): National Har- 
bours Board Police Association: CO appointed, 544; — 
settlement, 544. 


c CARTIER MINING CoMPANY 
Seafarers: settlement, 343. 


BEC NORTH SHORE AND LABRADOR RAILWAY COMPANY 
‘ertification applications: 

Machinists: 411; granted, 595. 

National Trade Union of Q.N.S.L.R. Railway Mainte- 


nance Workers of Sept-Iles (CNTU): representation 
vote, 410; rejected, 480, 481. 


Steelworkers: 224; representation vote, 410. 


| Syndicat National des préposés a l’entretien du chemin de 
| fer de O.N.S.L.R. de Sept-fles (CSN): maintenance of 
way: 224, representation vote, 410. 


Le Syndicat National des préposés a l’entretien du chemin 
de fer de O.N.S.L.R. de Sept-iles (CSN): telecommuni- 
cations and signals: 276; representation vote, 410. 

ntervener, certification applications: 

_ Machinists’ representation vote, 410; rejected, 480-81. 

_ Maintenance of Way Employees: representation vote, 
410; rejected, 480-81. 

_ National Trade Union of Q.N.S.L.R. Railway Mainte- 

nance Workers of Sept-Iles (CNTU): representation 

H vote, 410, 481. 
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Railroad Signalmen: representation vote, 410; rejected, 
481. 
| Steelworkers: representation vote, 410; rejected, 480-81. 


Nu BBEC PAPER SALES AND TRANSPORTATION Co. LIMITED 
Dispute: 
p Seafarers: CO appointed, 544; settlement, 650. 


)UEBECAIR 
Dispute: 
_ Machinists: CO appointed, 482; CB appointed, 545; CB 
fully constituted, 650; CB report, 711; strike action, 711. 


, 

JUIRION TRANSPORT INC. 
Certification application: 
Fs Teamsters: 102. 


B.ADIO AND TELEVISION EMPLOYEES OF CANADA, ASSOCIATION OF 
Dispute: 

- Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: CO appointed, 596. 
‘Tntervener, certification applications: 

- Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (production em- 
| ployees and technicians): rejected, 276. 

' Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: Montreal and 
_ Quebec City: representation vote, 595; granted, 710. 


4 


ADIO IBERVILLE LTEE 

Dispute: 

Syndicat Général de la Radio, CSN (CHRS): dispute 
lapsed, 39. 


@Artery, C. R. (et al.) 

Certification application: 

® Operating Engineers: application for revocation, 481; 
___-withdrawn, 544. 


* 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


RAILROAD SIGNALMEN, BROTHERHOOD OF 
Intervener, certification application: 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 
representation vote, 410; rejected, 481. 


RAILWAY, AIRLINE AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, 

EXPRESS AND STATION EMPLOYEES 

Certification applications: 

Northwest Airlines Inc.: 410; withdrawn, 411; new appli- 
cation, 411; granted, 480. 

Public Markets Limited: 276; withdrawn, 543. 

Disputes: 

Federal Grain Limited: Lodge 650: CO appointed, 225; 
CB appointed, 412; CB fully constituted, 483; CB 
report, 545; strike action, 597; strike terminated, 711. 

Lakehead Terminal Elevators’ Association: Lodge 650: 
CO appointed, 225; CB appointed, 412; CB fully 
constituted, 483; CB report, 545; strike action, 597; 
strike terminated, 711. 

McCabe Grain Company Limited: Lodge 650: CO ap- 
pointed, 225; CB appointed, 412; CB fully constituted, 
483; CB report, 545; strike action, 597; strike terminated, 
Wea 

Manitoba Pool Elevators: Lodge 650: CO appointed, 225; 
CB appointed, 412; CB fully constituted, 483; CB 
report, 545; strike action, 597; strike terminated, 711. 

National Grain Company Limited: Lodge 650: CO ap- 
pointed, 225; CB appointed, 412; CB fully constituted, 
483; CB report, 545; strike action, 597; strike ter- 
minated, 711. 

N.M. Paterson and Sons, Limited: Lodge 650: CO ap- 
pointed, 225; CB appointed, 412; CB fully constituted, 
483; CB report, 545; strike action 597; strike terminated, 
1a \ 

Richardson Terminals Limited: Lodge 650: CO appointed, 
225; CB appointed, 412; CB fully constituted, 483; 
CB report, 545; strike action, 597; strike terminated, 711. 

Saskatchewan Wheat Pool: Lodge 650: CO appointed, 
225; CB appointed, 412; CB fully constituted, 483; 
CB report, 545; strike action, 597; strike terminated, 711. 

United Grain Growers Limited: Lodge 650: CO appointed, 
225; CB appointed, 412; CB fully constituted, 483; 
CB report, 545; strike action, 597; strike terminated, 711. 

Westland Elevators Limited: Lodge 650: CO appointed, 
225; CB appointed, 412; CB fully constituted, 483; 
CB report, 545; strike action, 597; strike terminated, 711. 


RAILWAY, TRANSPORT AND GENERAL WORKERS, CANADIAN 

BROTHERHOOD OF 

Certification applications: 

Canadian National Railways (system-wide unit): request 
for review under Section 61 (2): 544; representation 
vote, 649; request for review denied, 710. 

Conrad Brothers Limited: 543; granted, 710. 

Elsie Towing Service Limited: 102-3; granted, 155. 

Foundation Maritime Limited: request for review denied, 
481. 

M.I.L. Tug and Salvage Limited (licensed personnel): 
543; granted, 595. 

M.I.L. Tug and Salvage Limited (unlicensed personnel): 
543; granted, 595. 
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M.L.L. Tug and Salvage Limited (shore employees): 543; 
granted, 595. 
Trailways of Canada Limited: 342; withdrawn, 342. 
Disputes: 
B.C. Airlines Limited: CO appointed, 412; settlement, 544. 
B.C. Airlines Limited: CO appointed, 596; settlement, 650. 
British Yukon Navigation Company: settlement, 343. 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Bessborough Hotel, 
Saskatoon): CB fully constituted, 39; CB report, 157; 
settlement, 226. 


Canadian National Hotels (Chateau Laurier, Ottawa): 
CO appointed, 343; CB appointed, 412; CB fully 
constituted, 483; settlement, 651. 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Fort Garry Hotel, 
Winnipeg): CB report, 226; settlement after Board 
procedure, 278. 

Foundation Maritime Limited: CO appointed, 225; 
CB appointed, 344; CB fully constituted, 344; settle- 
ment, 413. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority (construction branch): 
CO appointed, 277; CB appointed, 278; CB fully con- 
stituted, 344; CB report, 483; strike action, 545. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority (Cornwall headquarters 
bargaining unit): CO appointed, 277; CB appointed, 
278; CB fully constituted, 344; CB report, 483; strike 
action, 545. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority focuAnonnl and main- 
tenance group): CO appointed, 277; CB appointed, 278; 
CB fully constituted, 344; CB report, 483; strike action, 
545; strike terminated, 597. 


Intervener, certification applications: 
Airwest Airlines Ltd.: withdrawn, 155. 
Empire Freightways Limited: representation vote, 155. 


RCA VIcToR COMPANY LTD. 
Certification application: 
RCA Victor Employees’ Association: 411. 


RCA Victor EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION 
Certification application: 
RCA Victor Company Ltd.: 411. 


RED DEER SEED Co. LTD. 
Certification applications: 
Meat Cutters: 710. 
Packinghouse Workers: 649; withdrawn, 710. 


REGINA HOTEL 
Certification application: 
Hotel, Motel and Restaurant Employees, 411; withdrawn, 
543. 
REIMER EXPRESS LINES (WESTERN) LTD. 
Certification application: 
Reimer Express Lines (Western) Ltd. Employees’ Asso- 
ciation: 411; granted, 595. 
REIMER EXPRESS LINES (WESTERN) LTD. EMPLOYEES’ 
ASSOCIATION 
Certification application: 
Reimer Express Lines (Western) Ltd.: 411; granted, 595, 
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RELIABLE TRANSPORT LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 481; granted, 595. 


RESTIGOUCHE LoG DRIVING AND BOOM COMPANY 
Certification application: 
Carpenters and joiners: granted, 37. 


RETAIL CLERKS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Certification application: e 
Canadian Freightways Limited: 481; witldennee 543. 


RICHARDSON TERMINALS LIMITED 
Dispute: 


Railway and Steamship Clerks (Lodge 650): CO appola 
225; CB appointed, 412; CB fully constituted, 483 
CB ‘report, 545; strike action, 597; strike terminat ed 


711. 
Rio ALGOM MINEs LIMITED 
Dispute: | 
Steelworkers: Nordic Mine and Quirke Mine: CC 


appointed, 412; CB appointed, 483; CB fully consti 
tuted, 545; CB report, 651; strike action, 651; strike 
terminated, 711. Be 


RoBIN Hoop FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Disputes: me 
Packinghouse Workers: office employees: CO appointed | 
DTI: 
Packinghouse Workers: plant employees: CB appointed 
104; CB fully constituted, 157; CB report, 413; str 
action, 413. 
Le Syndicat National des Employés de Robin Hood Flom 
Mills Limited (es CO appointed, 412; settlement | 

544. ie 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA a 
Certification application: g 


Operating Engineers: Main Office, Ottawa: 543; grant d 
595: ‘ 


St. CHARLES TRANSPORTATION COMPANY LIMITED i | 
Dispute: | 
Canadian Marine Officers’ Union: CO appointed, 104 


settlement, 225. 


ST-EUSTACHE TRANSPORT INC. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 481; granted, 595. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 
Disputes: 2 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: operational’ 
and maintenance group: CO appointed, 277; CE 
appointed, 278; CB fully constituted, 344; CB repoll | 
483; striken action, 545. 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: constructior on 
branch: CO appointed, 277; CB appointed, 278; CE 
fully constituted, 344; CB report, 483; strike action, 545, 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: Cornwal 
headquarters bargaining unit: CO appointed, 277; CE | 
appointed, 278; CB fully constituted, 344; CB report, 
483; strike action, 545; strike terminated, 597. 


a 

ED EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION (MARCONI) 

Sp ute: 

Canadian Marconi Company (Special Services Division, 
g£ a Service Group): CO appointed, 596; settlement, 
ATCHEWAN WHEAT POOL 

sputes: 

Brewery Workers: CO appointed, 277; settlement, 483. 
Railway and Steamship Clerks (Lodge 650): CO ap- 
_ pointed, 225; CB appointed, 412; CB fully constituted, 
- 483; CB report, 545; strike action, 597; strike termi- 
nated, 711. 


S. Scorr TRANSPoRT LIMITED 
ispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 157; settlement, 278. 


fARERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF CANADA 
Certification applications: 
 Chemainus Towing Co. Ltd.: 710. 
Clarke Traffic Services Ltd.: 276; representation vote, 
_ 410; rejected, 481. 
_ Kingcome Navigation Company Limited (unlicensed 
_ personnel on Haida Transporter): 710. 
‘Disputes: 
~ Cadwell Marine Limited: settlement, 225. 

Davie Transportation Limited: CO appointed, 544; 
' settlement, 6590. 
_ McAllister-Pyke Salvage Limited: settlement, 650. 
_ McAllister Towing Ltd.: settlement, 544. 
| Northland Navigation Co. Ltd.: CO appointed, 343; 
| CB appointed, 545; settlement, 650; CB cancelled, 651. 
| Quebec Cartier Mining Company: settlement, 343. 
| Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation Co. Limited: 
_ CO appointed, 544; settlement, 650. 


Y STORAGE 

Certification application: 

Teamsters: (Division of Motorways Van Lines Ltd., 
North Vancouver branch): granted, 37. 


HIPPING FEDERATION OF CANADA, INC. 

Disputes: 

‘Longshoremen: Local 269, Halifax and Local 273, Saint 
John: CO appointed, 482; CB appointed, 597; CB 
fully constituted, 650; settlement, 711. 

Longshoremen: Locals 375 and 1552, Montreal: CO 
appointed, 225; CB appointed, 278; CB fully consti- 

tuted, 344. 

-Longshoremen: Local 1605, Quebec City: CO appointed, 

_ 225; CB appointed, 278; CB fully constituted, 344. 

Longshoremen: Local 1657, Montreal: CO appointed, 

225; CB appointed, 278: CB fully constituted, 344. 

_Longshoremen: Local 1739, Quebec City: CO appointed, 
225; CB appointed, 278; CB fully constituted, 344. 

Longshoremen: Local 1842, Toronto: CO appointed, 482; 
settlement, 483. 

Longshoremen: Local 1846, Trois Riviéres: CO appointed, 
225; CB appointed, 278; CB fully constituted, 344. 


CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


SICOTTE TRANSPORTS LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: rejected, 102. 


SMITH, MAXINE (e/ al.) 
Intervener, certification application: 
Teamsters: granted, 543. 


SMITH TRANSPORT (U.S.) Lrp. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 38. 


JOHN A. SNow 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 102; granted, 224. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 482; settlement, 596. 


SOMAVRAC INc. 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: withdrawn, 38. 


STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 
Certification applications: 


Anvil Mining Corporation Limited: 276; granted, 480; 
request for review under Section 61 (2), 544. 


Arctic Mining and Exploration Limited (NPL): granted, 


ale 

Canada Tungsten Mining Corporation Ltd.: 276; granted, 
410. 

Cassiar Asbestos Corporation: 102; 224; withdrawn, 
224; 342. 


Cominco Ltd.: Pine Point, NWT: 224; granted, 276. 

Cominco Ltd.: Yellowknife, NWT: 224; granted, 276. 

Louis Dreyfus (Canada) Limited: 481; withdrawn, 649; 
710. 

Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited: 224; granted, 410. 

Giant Yellowknife Mines Ltd.: 224; granted, 276. 

Inspiration Limited: Mining Services Division: 224; 
granted, 276. 

Cameron McMynn Ltd.: 543; withdrawn, 543. 

Mount Nansen Mines Limited (employees at Carmacks, 
Y.T.): 102; granted, 155. 

New Imperial Mines Ltd.: 276; granted, 480. 

Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway: 224; repre- 
sentation vote, 410; rejected, 595. 

United Keno Hill Mines Limited, Elsa, Y.T.: 276; 
granted, 480. 

United Keno Hill Mines Limited (Weston Catering 
Limited), Elsa, Y.T.: 276; granted, 410. 

Weston Catering Limited (United Keno Hill Mines 
Limited, Y.T.): 276; granted, 410. 

Disputes: 

Anvil Mining Corporation: CO appointed, 39; settlement, 
157. 

Arctic Gold and Silver Mines Limited (NPL): CO ap- 
pointed, 412; settlement, 596. 

Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small Arms Division): CO 
appointed, 156; settlement, 225. 
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Cassiar Asbestos Corporation: CO appointed, 157; 
settlement, 278. 

Cominco Ltd. (Con and Rycon Operations): CO ap- 
pointed, 650. 

Cominco Ltd. (Pine Point Operations): CO appointed, 650. 

Eldorado Nuclear Limited (Beaverlodge Operation): CO 
appointed, 711. 

Giant Yellowknife Mines Limited: CO appointed, 711. 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. Limited: settle- 
ment, 39. 

Inspiration Limited: CO appointed, 412; settlement, 544. 

Mount Nansen Mines Limited: CO appointed, 412; 
settlement, 596. 

National Harbours Board (Port Colborne): CO appointed, 
343; settlement, 596. 

Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic Mine and Quirke 
Mine): CO appointed, 412; CB appointed, 483; CB 
fully constituted, 545; CB report, 651; strike action, 651; 
strike terminated, 711. 

United Keno Hill Mines Limited: CO appointed, 544; 
settlement, 650. 

Intervener, certification application: 

Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 

representation vote, 410; rejected, 480-81. 


SYNDICAT CANADIEN DE LA FONCTION PUBLIQUE 
Certification application: 
Transol Inc.: 649. 


SYNDICAT DES EMPLOYES DE BUREAU DE PORT DE MONTREAL 
(CSN) 
Certification application: 
National Harbours Board, Ottawa (office and staff em- 
ployees in Port of Montreal): request for review denied, 
102. 


SYNDICAT GENERAL DE LA RApIo, CSN (CHRS) 
Dispute: 
Radio Iberville Ltée: dispute lapsed, 39. 


SYNDICAT GENERAL DU CINEMA ET DE LA TELEVISION (CSN) 
Certification application: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (Montreal and 
Quebec City): 342; representation vote, 595; granted, 
710. 


Dispute: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: settlement, 39. 
Intervener, certification applications: 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (production em- 
ployees and technicians): rejected, 276. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (production em- 
ployees): granted, 276. 


SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DE C.K.C.H. (CSN) 
Certification application: 
La Compagnie de Radio-diffusion C.K.C.H. de Hull 
(Limitée): 155; granted, 276. 
SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DE ROBIN Hoop FLOUR 
MILLs LIMITED (CSN) 
Dispute: 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited: CO appeniey 412; 
settlement, 544. 


SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DE S.C.H.L. (CSN) 
Disputes: 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation: 
Cloverdale Park Apartments, Pierrefonds, Que.: 
appointed, 156; settlement, 596. 
Le Domaine Estria Pavillon Mercier, Montreal: 
appointed, 156; settlement, 597. 
Park-Royal Apartments, Ville St-Laurent, Que.: 
appointed, 156; settlement, 596. 
Pie IX Apartments, Ville St-Michel, Que.: 
pointed, 156; settlement, 596. z 
St-Georges Gardens Apartments, Pointe-Aux-Trembles, 
Que.: CO appointed, 156; settlement, 596. | 
Terrasse Belleville, St-Vincent-de-Paul: CO appointed d, 
156; settlement, 597. es 


Terrasse St-Michel, Ville St-Michel, Que.: 
pointed, 156; settlement, 596. 
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SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DES MINOTERIES PHEN: 
(CSN) 
Certification application: 
Les Minoteries Phenix Limitée: 411; granted, 480. 
Disputes: 
Eastern Canada Flour Mills Ltd.: settlement, 39. 


Les Minoteries Phenix Limitée: CO appointed, 1595 
settlement, 711. | 


SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES PREPOSES A L’ENTRETIEN DU CHE 
DE FER DE Q.N.S.L.R. DE SEpT-ILes (CSN) 


Certification application: 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 
maintenance of way employees: 224; representation) 
vote, 410. 3 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 
telecommunications and signals department: 276% 


representation vote, 410. 


SYNDICATE OF EMPLOYEES OF THE MONTREAL CITY AND 
DISTRICT SAVINGS BANK ~ 


Dispute: 
Montreal City and District Savings Bank: CO appointed, ' 
104; settlement, 278. 


TANK TRUCK TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Teamsters: Locals 91, 938, 880, 106: 543; representation 
vote, 649. | 


Dispute: 
Mine Workers: CO appointed, 157; settlement, 343. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Mine Workers: representation vote, 649. 


TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF 
AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF | 


Certification applications: 
A. & H. Express Lines (Canada) Limited: withdrawn, 38 : 
B.D.C. Ltd. (Bankers Dispatch Corp.): 710. 
Bolduc Explosives Ltd.: 342; granted, 480, 


Buffalo and Fort Erie Public Bridge Authority, Buffalo, 
N.Y. (Canadian employees): 38; granted, reasons for 
_ judgment, 155. 

Camirand Cartage Limited: 155; granted, 342. 

Canadian Propane Consolidated Ltd.: 276; granted, 480. 
‘City of Whitehorse employees: 411; granted, 543. 


Continental Trucking Ltd.: application for revocation 
granted, 37. 


Curry Moving and Warehousing Ltd.: 410; granted, 543. 

-Eamer Daye Transport Ltd.: 38; granted, 224. 

Kenneth Eiswerth, et al.: application for revocation 

granted, 37. 

_ Empire Freightways Limited: St. Vital, Man.: 38. 

Empire Freightways Limited: Saskatoon, Regina and 
Winnipeg Terminals: representation vote, 155; granted, 
224. 

Federal Delivery Inc.: granted, 37. 

_ J.M. Ferland Transport Ltée: withdrawn, 38; granted, 224. 

_ J. E. Fortin Transport Inc.: rejected, 37. 

__ Fownes Construction Co. Ltd.: 38. 

General Enterprises Limited: 481; granted, 543. 

| Gordie’s Trucking Ltd.: 276; granted, 480. 

| Gordie’s Trucking Ltd.: 342. 

! H. O. Grenier: granted, 37. 


} _ Hall’s Motor Transit Co.: Montreal and Lacolle terminals: 
. 411; granted, 595. 


ie J.M.F. Transport Ltd.: 38. 
Kingsville Cartage Company Limited: 276; granted, 480. 


ie Kraus Transport Limited: representation vote, 37; 
ve rejected, 102. 
| 


: : Lakehead Freightways Limited: 224; granted, 410. 
_ M and B Enterprises Ltd.: (mail drivers and servicemen): 
649. 
- Maislin Bros. Transport Ltd.: 481; granted, 595. 


McKee Moving and Storage Co. Limited: 38; granted, 
q 102. 


iy Merchants Speedy Delivery Limited: 481; representation 
vote, 595; rejected, 710. 


_ Midland Superior Express Limited: granted, 37. 

by Pettapiece Cartage Limited: 38; withdrawn, 103. 
Poole Construction Company Limited: 411; granted, 480. 
~ Quirion Transport Inc.: 102; withdrawn, 155. 
Reliable Transport Ltd.: 481; granted, 595. 

_ §t-Eustache Transport Inc.: 481; granted, 595. 


Security Storage (Division of Motorways Van Lines Ltd., 
. North Vancouver branch): granted, 37. 


Sicotte Transports Ltd.: rejected, 102. 
Smith Transport (U.S.) Ltd.: 38. 
John A. Snow: 102; granted, 224. 


Tank Truck Transport Limited: Locals 91, 938, 880, 106: 
543; representation vote, 649. 


Trove Transport Limited: 342; granted, 410. 
Westmount Moving and Warehousing Ltd.: 596. 
Yukon Enterprises Ltd.: 411; granted, 480. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


Disputes: 

Active Cartage Limited: CO appointed, 104; settlement, 
343. 

Aero Caterers Ltd.: CO appointed, 39; settlement, 104. 

Bolduc Explosives Transport Ltd.: CO appointed, 650. 

Boyd’s Express Ltd.: CO appointed, 39; settlement, 278. 

Buffalo and Fort Erie Bridge Authority: CO appointed, 
482; settlement, 544. 

Camirand Cartage Limited: CO appointed, 711. 

Canadian Freightways Limited: CO appointed, 277; 
settlement, 343. 

Curry Moving and Warehousing Ltd.: CO appointed, 650. 

Empire Freightways Ltd.: CO appointed, 596; CB ap- 
pointed, 711. 

Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited: CO appointed, 157; 
settlement, 278. 


Hurley Transport Company Limited: CO appointed, 225; 
settlement, 483. 

Kingsville Cartage Company Limited: CO appointed, 544; 
settlement, 650. 

Kingsway Freightlines Limited: CO appointed, 482; 
settlement, 711. 

Loiselle Transport Limited: CO appointed, 277; settle- 
ment, 343. 

McCabe Grain Company: strike action, 104; strike ter- 
minated, 157. 

McNeil Transport Limited: CO appointed, 225; settle- 
ment, 483. 

Midland Superior Express Limited: Local 31: settlement, 
278. 

Midland Superior Express Limited: Locals 362 and 979; 
settlement, 483. 

Midland Superior Express Limited: Local 938: CO ap- 
pointed, 157; settlement, 225. 

Millar and Brown Limited: CO appointed, 277; settlement, 
412. 

Monarch Transport Limited: CO appointed, 39; CB not 
appointed, 226; settlement, 343. 

Northern Industrial Carriers Limited: CO appointed, 544; 
lapsed, 650. 

Omstead Refrigerated Transportation Limited: CO ap- 
pointed, 596; settlement, 650. 

D.S. Scott Transport Limited: CO appointed, 157; 
settlement, 278. 

Snow, John A.: CO appointed, 482; settlement, 596. 

Trove Transport Limited: CO appointed, 711. 

Trove Transport Limited: CO appointed, 544; CB not 
appointed, 597. 

Zenith Transport Ltd.: appointed, 412; CB not appointed, 
483; settlement, 544. 

Intervener, certification applications: 

John Fleury, et al.: granted, 543. 

Maxine Smith, et a/.: granted, 543. 

Stanley Thorpe, et al.: withdrawn, 103. 


THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND MOVING PICTURE MACHINE 
OPERATORS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, INTER- 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF 
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Certification applications: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 
certification ordered, 224. 
CHER Broadcasters Ltd.: 155; granted, 224. 


revocation of 


STANLEY THORPE (ef al.) 
Intervener, certification application: 
Teamsters: withdrawn, 103. 


THREE RIVERS ELEVATORS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: granted, 37. 


TORONTO HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS 
Dispute: 
Canadian Union of Public Employees: CO appointed, 
412; settlement, 544. 


TRAILWAYS OF CANADA LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
drawn, 342. 
Transport and General Workers: 342. 


342; with- 


TRANSAIR LIMITED 
Disputes: 

Air Line Flight Attendants: CO appointed, 277; CB ap- 
pointed, 483; CB fully constituted, 545; report, 651; 
settlement, 651. 

Machinists: CO appointed, 544; CB appointed, 597; 
CB fully constituted, 651. 


TRANS-LAKE SHIPPING LIMITED 
Certification application: 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. (Upper, Lakes 
Shipping Limited and Island Shipping Limited): 543; 
representation vote, 596; rejected, 710. 

Intervener, certification application: 
Marine Engineers: representation vote, 596. 


TRANSOL INC. 
Certification application: 
Syndicat Canadien de la Fonction Publique: 649. 


J. M. F. TRANSPORT LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 38; granted, 224. 


TROVE TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 342; granted, 410. 
Disputes: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 544; CB not appointed, 597. 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 711. 


UNITED BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL, SOFT DRINK AND DISTILLERY 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF See 
BREWERY WORKERS 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 


Disputes: 
Brewery Workers: CO appointed, 277; settlement, 483. 


Railway and Steamship Clerks (Lodge 650): CO : 
pointed, 225; CB appointed, 412; CB fully constitute u 
~ 483; CB report, 545; strike action, 597; strike term 
nated, 711. a 


UNITED KENO HILL MINES LIMITED 
‘Certification application: 
Steelworkers: Elsa, Calumet and Keno areas, Y.T.: 21K 
granted, 480. | 
Steelworkers: Western Catering Limited, Vancouver: 21 6 
granted, 410. & 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: CO appointed, 544; settlement, 650. 


UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA See MINE Workers ¢ 
AMERICA, LIMITED . 


UNITED PACKINGHOUSE, FOOD AND ALLIED WORKERS Se 
PACKINGHOUSE, FOOD AND ALLIED WORKERS, UNITED 


Upper LAKES SHIPPING LIMITED | 
Certification application: ; 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. (Trans- Lak 
Shipping Limited and Island Shipping Limited): 543 
representation vote, 596; rejected, 710. bh 
Intervener, certification application: 
Marine Engineers: representation vote, 596. 


VETERAN TRANSFER LTD. 
Certification application: 3 
Professional Transport Workers’ Union of Canade 


application for revocation, 103; Re vote 
342. 


FRED WELSH ANTENNA SYSTEMS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Electrical Workers: 649. 


WESTERN CATERING LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Steelworkers: United Keno Hill Movers Limited, Ya r 
276; granted, 410. 


WESTERN-FREEWAY VENTURE 
Certification application: 
Operating Engineers: withdrawn, 596. 


~ WESTERN ONTARIO BROADCASTING COMPANY LIMITED 


Disputes: 
Broadcast Employees: settlement, 39. 
Broadcast Employees: CKLW-TV-AM-FM: CO 
pointed, 343; settlement, 544. 


WESTLAND ELEVATORS LIMITED 
Dispute: | 
Railway and Steamship Clerks (Lodge 650): CO af 
pointed, 225; CB appointed, 412; CB fully constituted 
483; CB report, 545; strike action, 597; strike term 
nated, 711. 


WESTMOUNT MOVING AND WAREHOUSING LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 596. 


Sanadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: CO appointed, 
156; settlement, 278. 


EHORSE See City OF WHITEHORSE 


ND T. INDUSTRIAL RESTAURANTS LTD. 

rtification application: 

Hotel, Motel and Restaurant Employees: Arctic Mines, 
_ Whitehorse, Y.T.: 411; granted, 595. 


E otel, Motel and Restaurant Employees: Mount Nansen 
_ Mines, Whitehorse, Y.T.: 411; withdrawn, 543. 


CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


YUKON ENTERPRISES LTD. 
Certification applications: 
Operating Engineers: 481; withdrawn, 543. 
Teamsters: 411; granted, 480. 


YUKON WELDING 
Certification application: 
Boilermakers: rejected, 37. 


ZENITH TRANSPORT LTD. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 412; CB not appointed, 483; 
settlement, 544. 
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Canada Department of Labour Publications 


Supplements to 
Labour Gazette 


Economics and 
Research Branch 


Labour-Management 
Research Series 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour (Covers fiscal year ending March 31), 
(English or French). Cat. No. L1-1966. 


Throughs.’ Report of Hon. Mr. Justice Samuel Freedman, Commissioner. (English 


Report of the Industrial Inquiry Commission on Canadian National Railways “Run- 
or French). Price $1.50, Cat. No. L35-965/1. : 


: 
Collective Bargaining Review. Prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, Canada Department of Labour. Free to Labour 
GAZETTE subscribers but must be requested from Publications Division, Canada 
Department of Labour. 


———— 
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Reports of Boards of Conciliation established under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act together with reasons for judgment of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board. Free to LABOUR GAZETTE subscribers but must be requested from 
Publications Division, Canada Department of Labour. | 


Labour Organizations in Canada (annual). Contains a brief commentary, the latest 
statistical data on union membership, and a directory of labour organizations with 
names of their principal officers, publications, and the geographic distribution of their 
local branches in Canada. (English or French). Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-2/1966, 


Industrial and Geographical Distribution of Union Membership in Canada, 1966 
(English or French). Price 15 cents, Cat. No. L31-766. | 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada (annual). Furnishes a record of strikes and lockouts. 
occurring in Canada during a year. Tables and related texts showing strikes and: 
lockouts by years, by areas, by industries, including time lost, number of workers. 
involved, duration, etc. Price 35 cents, Cat. No. L2-1/196S. 


Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour, 1965. An annual report published im 
loose-leaf form and followed later by a paper-bound volume. Contains the results of 
an annual survey at October 1 of occupational wage rates and standard hours of 
work in most industries. Averages and predominant ranges of wage rates for selected 
occupations are tabulated separately on a regional basis for some 90 industries in- 
cluding logging, mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation, trade and 
service groups. Weekly salaries for office occupations and hourly wage rates for 
maintenance of service occupations and for labourer for several broad industry 
groups are shown, on a community basis, in 52 communities. Trends in wage rates 
are included in tables of index numbers by industry. First year service including 
attractive binder with index tabs and paper-bound volume, $9.50; service without 
indexed binder, $7.00; individual tables, 15 cents. Paper-bound volume, $2.50. 
(Bilingual). Cat. No. L2-548. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1966. (Bilingual), Price $1.00, Cat. No. 
L2-15/1966. 


Répertoire de termes et expressions utilisés en relations industrielles et dans des 
domaines connexes. A catalogue, in French, of terms currently in use in the labour 
relations field. Prepared by the Economics and Research Branch. Price $4.50, 
Cat. No. L31-967F. 


Shiftwork and Shift Differentials in Canadian Manufacturing Industries. Price 35 
cents; Cat. .Nov 22-2272. 


Vacations with Pay, 1951-61: An Examination of Vacation Practices in Canadian 
Industries .(English or French). Price 35 cents, Cat. No. L2-22/4. 


Collective Agreement Provisions in Major Manufacturing Establishments, 1964. 
Price 35 cents, Cats No, L2-22/5: 
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Department of Labour Today 


Picard Inquiry Commission On the St. Lawrence Ports 


The Industrial Inquiry Commission has investigated possible 
technological and other changes having a bearing on improve- 
ments in productivity, the size and structure of gangs, calls and 
recalls of men, job security, and related matters 


The St. Lawrence Ports Working Con- 
ditions Act, which was passed by Parlia- 
ment and assented to July 14, 1966, set 
out the terms of reference for an Industrial 
Inquiry Commission conducted by Dr. 
Laurent A. Picard (L.G. 1966, p. 430). 
The Picard Commission was appointed 
pursuant to Sec. 56 of The Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
by Hon. J. R. Nicholson, Minister of 
Labour. 


This action was prompted by a strike 
that had been paralysing the movement 
of ocean-going vessels in the ports of 
Montreal, Quebec, and Trois-Rivieres, 
Que., since May 9, 1966. The dispute was 
between union Locals 375, 1552, and 1657 
in Montreal, 1606 and 1739 in Quebec, 
and 1846 in Trois-Rivieres—all of which 
were members of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, and the Shipping 
Federation of Canada Inc. The St. 
Lawrence Ports Working Conditions Act 
provides that the findings of the Picard 
Commission would be binding on the 
longshoremen and the employers. 

The main findings are: 


1. A new structure for the deployment 
of men has been introduced. In this new 
structure, the basic size of the gang will 
be 16 plus one foreman in Montreal, to 
which could be added extra men as 
required. The new structure includes a 
provision for regular rest periods that 
were not part of the former structure. 
Formerly, the gangs were made up in 
Montreal of 17 men for loading and 
19 men for unloading, plus one foreman 
in each case, plus one or two forklift 
operators. An exact comparison, however, 
cannot be made between the old and new 
structure, because rest periods were not 
previously provided under the collective 
agreement. A similar structure is  in- 
troduced in Quebec City and _ Trois- 
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Rivieres, the basic size of the gang in 
Quebec City being 16 plus one foreman, 
and in Trois-Rivieres, 15 plus one 
foreman. 

2. For all longshoremen covered by the 
St. Lawrence Ports Working Conditions 
Act in Montreal, the principle of a 
guarantee of 40 hours a week has been 
recognized. The level of guarantee, how- 
ever, will depend on a productivity index, 
and will reach the maximum of 40 hours 
a week whenever the level of productivity 
is equivalent to that which prevailed in 
1964. A weekly guarantee is provided also 
for the checkers in Montreal, based on a 
volume or production index. In the case 
of the ship liners in Montreal, and all 
longshoremen in Trois-Rivieres and Que- 
bec, a seasonal work guarantee is provided 


based on a volume index. 


3. To provide for the payment of the 
job security guarantee to members of the 
locals in all three ports, a payment of 15 
cents for each equivalent ton will be paid 
by every employer into a job security 
fund. 

4. Three hours of work shall be 
guaranteed on each call and recall, 
irrespective of weather conditions. The 
existing agreements provide for call and 
recall guarantees of four hours during 
the active season, and two hours when 
gangs cannot begin work because of rain. 

5. A large number of additional safety 
measures are introduced, including a 
detailed Safety Code. Provision is made 
for the employment of safety engineers 
and the establishment of a joint safety 
committee. 

6. A number of measures have been 
introduced to improve working conditions 
in the ports, including provision for rest 
rooms, showers, lockers, and a canteen 
service. 

7. Maximum hours of work have been 
established at 48 hours a week on the 


~ sions of the Canada Labour (Standards) 


any weakening of its competitive position 


Be is 


average, which complies with the provi- 


Code. ' 
The decisions of the Commission, when 
compared with the demands of the 
various parties, grant each party the 
major part of what it asked for, Dr. 
Picard said in his report. Employers are 
granted flexibility in the form of reduced — 
gang size, sling loads and methods of 
work. : 
Longshoremen are granted better work- 
ing conditions, a security code, rest periods 
integrated within the structure of the 
work period, and a work guarantee. In | 
the case of Montreal Locals 975 and 1657, 
Dr. Picard noted, this guarantee is the | 
highest in all ports, at least in North 
America, because it is weekly. In the case — 
of the other ports, the guarantee is as | 
high as the available hours and the 
competitive position of these ports war- | 
rant; it is even superior to that of New | 
York, if one considers the length of the 
shipping season,”’ the report said. 2 
Whether by weekly guarantee or season- _ 
al guarantee, the longshoremen covered — 
by the Act will receive full protection, so | 
there will no longer be any reason for the — 
unions to fear and to oppose technological — 
improvements. On the contrary, tech- 
nological improvements and increased — 
productivity will, in the long run, enable — 
the ports to maintain their competitive 
position while offering maximum job | 
security. 
But each party must pay the price ofe = 
this, Dr. Picard noted. Employers will 
fave to contribute to a job security fund 
and endure a partial rotation of the work — 
gangs that will give rise to a certain 
number of problems. Longshoremen will — 
have to accept a reduced basic gang, and — 
consent to the suppression of certain 
restrictive practices. ~ = 
Among the other studies conducted by 
the Commission, it was noted that there 
had been a drop in the volume of cargo” e 
handled in the port of Montreal during — 
1966. The report emphasized the effect of — 
the weakening of the port’s competitive — 
position on the dock workers and their 
employers. 4 
“Because the port of Montreal must — 
compete with certain American ports, 


may spell a decrease in activity of 
Canadian ports to the advantage of. 
American ports. This obviously consti- q 
tutes a national problem. 5 

‘“‘But if one considers national interest, 
much more is at stake. In fact, any drop” 
in productivity at the port of Montreal... 
leads sooner or later to an increase in 
prices, which weakens our competitive 
position in international trade by adding 
to the cost of our exports, and which 
affects also the Canadian consumer by 
increasing the cost of imports.”’ 
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From the Labour Gazette 
| January 1918 


\ disastrous explosion in Ha- 
fax caused the loss of several 
undred lives and destroyed 
1 portion of the city. Many in- 
lustries were disrupted and 
housands thrown out of em- 
yloyment. 


{ 
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“At Halifax, owing to a very disastrous 
xplosion on December 6, which occa- 
ioned a loss of several hundred lives and 
estroyed a portion of the city, a great 
nany industries were disrupted and thou- 
ands of men thrown out of employment,” 
aid the LABouR Gazette for January 
918. It went on to give details of the 
ffects of the disaster on employment in 
@ city. 

“The damage done to the rolling mills 
nd skate factory of the Starr Manufactur- 
ng Company disorganized the work, but 
porary repairs were made, and the 
Ompany expected to have its plant oper- 
ting to capacity about the middle of 
anuary. The dry dock suffered heavy 
oss, Workshops and buildings were com- 
Mletely destroyed; about 200 men were 
employed at the time, and at the end of 
he month those who escaped injury were 
earing up the debris. 

| “The Acadia Company’s sugar refinery 
At Richmond was levelled to the ground 
and about 20 employees buried under the 
uins, but the company’s refinery at 
m oodside was not damaged and was 
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running with its regular staff at the end 
of the month. While all the bakeries were 
damaged with one exception, they were 
able to supply bread to meet require- 
ments; one bakery located at Richmond 
was completely destroyed.” 

Two breweries were destroyed and 
several of the workmen lost their lives. 
“The Dominion Textile Company’s cot- 
ton mill, which employed about 200 
hands, was burned to the ground. No 
lives were lost and the company was 
endeavouring to have its employees accept 
work in its other mills. The Dartmouth 
Cordage Company’s rope works were 
badly damaged and were not expected to 
resume Operations until March; the com- 
pany was using all its male employees 
and about 60 men from Montreal repair- 
ing buildings and plant; about 50 women 
were thrown out of employment.” 

Printing and publishing establishments, 
although damaged, were able with one 
exception to resume normal operations 
within a week. The Richmond Printing 
Company’s plant, however, was totally 
destroyed and about 25 employees were 
killed. 

‘The machine shops and roundhouse 
of the Canadian Government railways 
suffered considerable damage and quite a 
number of passenger and freight cars 
were destroyed; Piers 8 and 9, the Halifax 
passenger station and workshops, sheds 
and other buildings were destroyed; many 
railway employees were killed and the 
financial loss was very heavy. The street 
railway suffered heavy loss and several 
employees were killed and a number 
injured; several women conductors were 
employed, as the company found it dif- 
ficult to secure help.” 

About 1,400 men were employed on 
reconstruction work, and there was a 
big demand for carpenters, glaziers, handy- 
men and unskilled labour. 

In its notes on building and construc- 
tion, this journal said, ‘“‘The disaster at 
Halifax caused a very active demand for 
building tradesmen, not only in the Mari- 
time Provinces but in parts of Ontario 
and Quebec, and the reconstruction work 
afforded a large volume of employment 
during the month. Montreal reported that 
there was little building being done, but 
that many of the building contractors 
were taking part in reconstruction work 
at Halifax.” 

It was also reported that “‘towards the 
end of the month [December] the damage 
to water pipes caused by the extreme cold 
afforded a considerable volume of em- 
ployment in the plumbing trade.” 

This journal referred to a memorandum 
on ‘Hours of Work,” issued in January 
1916 by the Health of Munition Workers 
Committee appointed by the British Min- 
istry of Munitions. In this memorandum 
the suggested limits to hours of work 


were: “(a) for men, that the average 
weekly hours of employment should not 
exceed 65-67 (exclusive of mealtimes), i.e., 
a 13-14 hour working day; (b) that boys 
under 18 should be allowed to work the 
same hours as men, provided that—(i) 
the hours of boys under 16 should be 
limited to 60, so far as possible; (ii) sub- 
stantial relief at the weekends should be 
insisted on; (iii) nigh: work should be 
limited, as far as possible, to boys over 16: 
and (c) that for women and girls, employ- 
ment should be restricted within the 
normal legal limit of 60, i.e., a 12-hour 
working day, though within these limits 
moderate daily overtime might be allowed, 
and that the employment of girls under 18 
at night should be limited as far as 


possible.” 
After that memorandum was issued, 
however, the report went on to say, 


“exact data have been collected by the 
committee with regard to the relation of 
weekly hours of labour to output in 
various Occupations, and it was shown 
that a reduction in the weekly hours of 
actual work, varying from 7 to 20 in no 
case resulted in more than an insignificant 
diminution of total output, while on the 
average it produced a_ substantial in- 
crease.” 

But in a still later memorandum, this 
subject was discussed further, and it was 
pointed out “‘that conditions are not the 
same as in the early days of the war. Not 
only have large numbers of the youngest 
and strongest workers been withdrawn 
for military service, but those who remain 
are suffering from the strain due to a 
continuous period of long hours of em- 
ployment and to anxieties arising out of 
the war. 

‘*‘While much has been done to improve 
conditions of employment, they are still 
in many cases far from ideal, notably as 
regards housing and transit. Large num- 
bers of women are also now employed on 
work which was considered two years 
ago quite beyond their capacity. The 
committee are convinced that the maxi- 
mum limits of weekly employment pro- 
visionally suggested are too high except 
for quite short periods, or perhaps where 
the work is light and the conditions of 
employment are exceptionally good... .” 


**On Christmas Eve the American Bank 
Note Company of Ottawa announced 
the inauguration of a system of life insur- 
ance for its employees. The amount of 
insurance is based on wages received and 
length of service. In the case of female 
employees, the minimum policy is $500 
and the maximum $1,000; and in the case 
of male employees, the minimum is $1,000 
and the maximum $4,000. The entire 
expense of the plan is borne by the 
company. Some 500 male and female 
employees will be affected.” 
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New Year Messages 


New Role in a Changing Economy 


By Hon. John Nicholson 


Minister 


Canada Department of Labour 


In the past year, industrial relations has 
come under question and examination as 
never before in this country. There has 
been growing concern that, faced with new 
and difficult prob- 
lems and_ pressures, 
our system of indus- 
trial relations is not 
proving to be flexible 
enough to meet the 
needs of labour and 
management, or of 
our society. 

The system worked 
well when it had to 
deal with the simpler 


Nicholson 


issues of the past. It still works well in | 


most cases. But today the issues are in- 
finitely more complex, and bargaining is 
carried on under the pressures generated 
by a prosperous society, by a rapidly 
changing economy, and by the extension 
of collective bargaining to new groups of 
employees, notably the public service. 

This places a heavy burden of responsi- 
bility on labour and management. It calls, 
I am convinced, for a change of attitude, 
for an approach intent on solving prob- 
lems rather than just fighting battles. This 
is the greatest need in industrial relations 
today. 

In this new environment, the federal 
Department of Labour recognizes that its 
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role in industrial relations must change. 
In the past it has been largely that of a 
referee. Now we believe that our role must 
be much more positive, that we must try 
to anticipate and lead events. 


As one step in its positive industrial 
relations, the Department has initiated a 
series of private meetings with union and 
management leaders in industries under 
federal jurisdiction. Most such meetings 
in the past have been called to resolve a 
crisis; these, on the other hand, are being 
held when things are calm. They are in- 
formal and confidential and devoted to 
those aspects of their industrial relations 
that are causing difficulty. 


These meetings have won support from 
unions and management, who have made 
it clear that they welcome such opportuni- 
ties for a low-pressure examination of 
their difficulties. I believe that we can all, 
Government included, learn a great deal 
from these discussions, and we hope even- 
tually to include representatives of. all 
industries under federal jurisdiction. 


The Department is also pressing its 
efforts to encourage employers and unions 
to establish labour-management consul- 
tation committees in industry. There are 
today more than 2,200 of these commit- 
tees, and the number is growing. To help 
them exchange ideas, we have been organ- 


izing a series of one-day conferences ini 
various parts of the country. 

We envisage a part of growing im- 
portance for these committees, one if 
which they will be more representative of 
the union on the one hand and of senior 
management on the other. We are also 
encouraging them to broaden the scope 
of the subjects they discuss. 


The work of these committees can 
become an important part of the indus- 
trial relations system, and a very valuable 
adjunct to collective bargaining. They 
offer a way of relieving some of the pres- 
sure of detail that so often weighs heavily 
on labour and management at the bar- 
gaining table. 


We are improving our methods of 
gathering, interpreting and distributing 
factual information on various aspects of 
labour and economics. Factual informa- 
tion is the raw material of decision, and 
we intend to make more information 
available, not only to the parties involved 
in negotiations, but to Canadians in 
general. No one is unaffected by the 
course of industrial relations. I think it is 
very important that Canadians in general 
have a better understanding of the fact 
that shape that course. 


My very best wishes to all Canadians 
for the coming year. 


: 
s 
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d The year just concluded has been a 
ghly significant one for the Canadian 
n; de union movement. Figures released 
“y the Department of Labour a few weeks 
i 99 showed that 
ion membership is 
+ an all-time high. 
he growth of the 
janadian Labour 
congress was re- 
‘brded as consider- 
sly above the na- 
onal average — and 
yr the first time, 
sembership in our 
ongress has now 
assed the million-and-a-half mark. 
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‘This naturally gives cause for some 
itisfaction to those associated with tke 
-bour movement; but it is no cause for 
omplacency. There are still far too many 
anadian employees without the protec- 
on and benefit of their own organization; 
ad, at the same time, our movement is 


967: Pros and Cons 


confronted with challenges that call for 
the greatest strength we can muster. 


One of the most serious of these is the 
threat to the whole process of collective 
bargaining through the introduction of 
compulsory arbitration and other methods 
of legal and technical hindrance to the 
collective bargaining process. These pro- 
posals for restriction of the fundamental 
rights of workers and for third-party 
determination of wages and conditions, 
which can only be democratically deter- 
mined between labour and management, 
will never be acceptable to the trade 
union movement. 


Although a number of important con- 
tract gains were made by many of our 
unions during 1967, the economic outlook 
remains far from clear. A wave of layoffs 
and an upward movement in the unem- 
ployment index are giving cause for 
concern. 


Not only have individual workers and 
their families been affected, but entire 
communities have been placed in jeopardy. 


ooking Back at 1967 


The pomp and ceremony of Centennial 
ear 1967 is now over. “Expo,” the 
orld exhibition of which Canadians 
woughout our whole country are justi- 
ably proud, is now 
chapter of history, 
t one that has en- 
anced the name of 
anada internation- 
ly. Now it would 
ppear that labour 
aces the aftermath 
our great birthday 
arty — and the cost 
high. 

A New Year’s mes- 
ge should be one of optimism and hope, 
it is difficult to express these feelings 
hen one considers the decimated ranks 
f railway employees, and the plight of 
housands of workers callously laid off 
ith little or no notice, while experts and 
Oliticians proclaim Canada’s prosperity. 
The year 1967 opened on a_ hopeful 
hote. The non-operating railway unions 
reached a mediated settlement of 
ir wage and rules dispute, and the 
ubsequent signing of master agreements 
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gave promise of peace in the industry 
until the end of 1968. 

The report of Mr. Justice Freedman 
dealing with ‘“‘run-throughs” on the CNR 
had clearly indicated the necessity for 
action, either through collective agree- 
ments or by legislative action to provide 
protection for employees against the ad- 
verse effects resulting from technological 
or operational changes during the closed 
period of the contract. 

Certain clauses were negotiated in the 
Master Agreements dealing with this sub- 
ject, but experience during the current 
massive force reduction clearly indicates 
the inadequacy of such agreements. Legis- 
lative action to amend the IRDI Act, as 
recommended by Mr. Justice Freedman, 
is essential. 

Perhaps the most important develop- 
ment in 1967 was the establishment of the 
Government Task Force on Labour Rela- 
tions. headed by Professor H. G. Woods. 
The Canadian Railway Labour Execu- 
tives’ Association will co-operate with 
this Task Force in every way, and will 
present its views as objectively as possible, 
in the hope that an interim report will 
be made and acted upon before the 


By Donald MacDonald 


Acting President 
Canadian Labour Congress 


The action of the Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation, in abruptly and cold- 
bloodedly announcing its intention of 
abandoning its Sydney, N.S. operation, 
is a blatant example of the immoral dis- 
regard of social responsibility found in 
some large corporations. The shock of 
this event was closely followed by heavy 
layoffs on both major railways. In all 
these situations, it was once again the 
workers and their communities who were 
expected to pay the price of action taken 
by others whose primary, if not sole 
concern was with profits. 

These developments give new emphasis 
to the importance to society as a whole of 
the position adopted by the labour move- 
ment, which maintains that the so-called 
“residual rights of management” cannot 
be absolute. Workers and communities 
have rights, and corporations cannot be 
allowed complete freedom to violate those 
rights at will. 

As the labour movement looks back on 


1967, we unfortunately find little cause for 
Continued on page 46 


By Charles Smith 


Chairman 
Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ Association 


expiration of current contracts with the 
railways. 

CRLEA continues to expand its activi- 
ties, both in national and international 
fields, and as we go forward, building on 
a firm foundation of unity and co-opera- 
tion, submerging inter-union conflicts in a 
genuine desire to work in the best interests 
of all transportation employees, the scope 
of our Association must broaden so that 
we may realistically represent employees 
in the complete transportation industry. 

Critics may say that this is a struggle for 
power, but the National Transportation 
Act places transportation under one au- 
thority, and it is surely a logical conclu- 
sion that the employees should establish 
very close liaison in all forms of the 
transportation industry if they are to deal 
intelligently with common matters. 

CRLEA is the vehicle through which 
this could be accomplished, and I look 
with confidence to a future when rail- 
waymen will join with all others engaged 
in transportation, representing and speak- 
ing Out in the interests of all transporta- 
tion employees. 

I trust that the New Year 1968 will see 
continuing progress in this area. 


News Briefs 


Dr. Gil Schonning 


Harry J. Waisglass 


Dr. Gil Schonning Appointed 
Labour Counsellor in London 


Dr. Gil Schonning, Director-General 
of Research and Development for the 
Department of Labour, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of 
Labour Counsellor at the Canadian High 
Commission in London. 

Harry J. Waisglass, Research Consul- 
tant with the Special Planning Secretariat 
of the Privy Council Office since August 
1966, succeeds Dr. Schonning. 

Widely known in international labour 
and economic circles, Dr. Schonning, a 
native of Norway, has represented |Canada 
at several conferences of the International 
Labour Organization and the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment. He served the latter as a con- 
sultant for two years. 


Dr. Schonning will take up his new 
duties in January as the senior Canada 
Department of Labour representative in 
Europe, responsible for advising the Cana- 
dian High Commission in London and 
the Canadian Government on labour 
affairs and related matters in Great Britain, 
Scandinavia and Western Europe. 

Mr. Waisglass joined the Department 
on November 1, 1967. Born in Toronto, 
he obtained his Master’s Degree in Eco- 
nomic Theory and Economic History in 
1948. He became Canadian Research 
Director for the United Steelworkers at 
union headquarters in Toronto, and held 
a variety of senior positions with the 
Toronto and District Labour Council and 
the Canadian Labour Congress. 


Labour research projects continuing at UBC 


Research into automation, manpower, 
and collective bargaining is continuing at 
the University of British Columbia’s 
Institute of Industrial Relations. 


J. Tait Montague, Director, is currently 
engaged in studies in joint consultation, 
and is preparing a textbook on Canadian 
labour economics. 


With Institute support, a number of 
other projects are progressing. In the area 
of manpower research, John Vanderkamp, 
Department of Economics, is working on 
an experimental model in the field of 
structural unemployment and manpower 
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policies. Larry Moore, Department of 
Commerce, is making a study of the 
development of an integrated data bank 
for manpower management and research. 

A study of work and social participation 
is being initiated by Martin Meissner, 
Department of Sociology. Oivind Hansen, 
Institute of Social Anthropology at 
Bergen, Norway, who will be with UBC 
until the end of this year, is working on a 
study of labour in the fisheries industry in 
British Columbia. Robert E. Knox, 
Department of Psychology, is continuing 
his study of trust and suspicion in an 
industrial relations context. 


Government annuities — 
active sale ceases i 


“The Cabinet has decided thaea h 
Government’s annuities system is 2 
longer a necessary service to the public! 
as there are today many more meam 


years ago,’ Hon. John R. Nicholsga 
Minister of Labour, told the Industria} 
Pensions and Annuities Branch of thi 
Department, on November 3. The pro} 
motion of the active sale of Governmen | 
annuities ended on November 30. =| 
The Branch administers the Govern: 
ment Annuities Act, which provides foi! 
the sale of deferred and immediate an: 
nuities to Canadians, either individually) 
or aS group pensions. The original Aci 
was established 60 years ago, and the 
sale of annuities began on September ob 
1908. af 
For the year ended March 31, 1967, 
there were 188,248 persons insured under 
pension plans—122,576 of whom were: 
active employees. An additional 65 672 
held paid-up deferred pensions. There 
were also 84,766 individual deferred 
annuity contracts in force. The Branch 
was paying an annual total of $57,000,000 
for annuities under 99,305 contracts or 
group certificates. The total outlay for 
the fiscal year was $65,000,000. Liabilities: 
were $1,300,000,000. : 
Although the Branch will no longer 
advertise annuities, it will continue to 
sell them. Of the 20 existing sales offices, 
seven will remain open as regional 
offices — Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, 
London, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Van- 
couver — to service existing annuities 
and write any new unsolicited contracts, 
J. Gordon Fletcher, Acting Director of 
the Industrial Pensions and Annuiti¢ 
Branch, said that the Branch still ia 
about 15 years of work ahead of them to 
service existing contracts. % 
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Manitoba raises 
minimum wage 


the Province’s seven-member Minimum 
Wage Board. s 

In the first of four stages, the rate was 
raised to $1.10 on December 1, 1967. On 
April 1, it will be increased by five cents, 
and by August 1, it will have reached 
$1.20. Four months later, it will be raised 
to $1.25. L 

When effective, the $1.25 rate will be 
25 per cent higher than most other 
provinces, including Ontario. It will be 
equal to the existing federal rate and on a 
par with the minimum wage in British 
Columbia and Alberta. 


Ne 
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i'r. George V. Haythorne, left, and ILO 
jirector-General David A. Morse, during 
ne audio-visual presentation in Geneva. 
| 
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LO labour-management and 
raining films now available 


a 


The audio-visual presentation on Cana- 
‘ian manpower programs shown in Ot- 
~ iwa at the 8th Conference of American 
tates Members of the International La- 
3 our Organization in September 1966 
L.G. 1966, p. 634) has now been made 
‘ito three film strips by the National 
_ ilm Board of Canada. They are: Labour 
Aanagement in a Changing World; Voca- 
‘onal and Technical Training in Canada; 
d Unemployment Insurance in Canada. 
ommentaries for the films were recorded 
English, French and Spanish. 
On a visit to Geneva, George V. 
me orne, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
_ fficially presented a complete set in all 
ree languages to ILO Director-General 
avid A. Morse. Those films dealing 
ith labour-management and vocational 
aining were turned over to Philippe 
lamont, ILO Director of the Turin 
raining Centre. 
Copies of the films will be distributed 
0 member-nations of the American Re- 
ion who participated in the conference. 
he International Labour Office is ex- 
ected to receive 100 of the labour- 
nanagement film clips—60 in English and 
0 in French. 


-arliament 


Bill C-161 to establish a department of 
Orporate and consumer affairs (L.G., 
Dec. 1967, p. 732) passed second reading 
on October 20 (Hansard p. 3351). 
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Report examines composition of Canada’s labour force 


There was a decrease in importance of 
the “primary”? occupations for the male 
Canadian labour force during the 1951- 
1961 decade, according to a Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics report, ‘The Cana- 
dian Labour Force.” The decrease was 
much greater for the younger than for the 
older age groups. For 20- to 24-year-old 
males, the proportion of the labour force 
in these occupations was reduced from 
23 to 13 per cent. For those 65 and over, 
the proportion was reduced from 35 to 
32 per cent. 

For younger males, the proportion in 
white-collar occupations increased during 
the decade. The proportion of younger 
males in ‘professional and_ technical’ 
occupations increased from 4 to 8 per 
cent, and in “‘clerical’’ occupations from 
9 to 12 per cent. For 15- to 19-year-old 
males, the ‘“‘sales’? and ‘‘service and re- 
creation’? occupation groups showed the 
greatest increases in importance. 

For males past the usual retirement age 
(65 and over), the proportion in the 
“craftsmen, production process and re- 
lated workers’ group was reduced from 
28 per cent in 1951 to 21 per cent in 1961. 
There was, however, an increase in the 
proportion of older workers in ‘“‘service 
and recreation’’ occupation groups, from 
10 per cent in 1951 to 13 per cent in 1961. 

In the middle age groups, the shifts 
were less dramatic. The general reduction 
in the proportions in “‘primary’’ occupa- 
tions resulted in increases in the propor- 
tions in white-collar occupations, espe- 
cially in ‘“‘service and recreation” groups. 
The largest increase occurred in the pro- 
portion of 25- to 34-year-old males in the 
‘‘professional and technical” group. 

The distribution of the married female 
labour force in 1961 was much greater in 
size than in 1951. It showed a greater 
proportion of married women in white- 
collar (especially ‘‘clerical’’ and ‘‘profes- 
sional and technical’’) occupations, and 
a smaller proportion in the ‘‘craftsmen”’ 
group in 1961 than in 1951. 

The overall proportion of married fe- 
males in white-collar occupations in- 
creased from 49 to 53 per cent. This 
comprised increases of from 23 to 27 per 
cent for ‘clerical’? groups, and 9 to 12 
per cent for ‘tprofessional and technical” 
groups. The number of married women 
reported in ‘‘craftsmen” groups, however, 
was reduced from 19 per cent of the total 
married female labour force in 1951 to 
only 13 per cent in 1961. 

For single women in the “craftsmen” 
group, the proportion decreased from 15 
to 11 per cent. The proportion of single 
women in the “clerical”? group, however, 
increased only marginally in importance, 

The percentage of single women report- 


ing “professional and technical’? occupa- 
tions increased from 18 to 21 per cent, 
reflecting in part the greater importance 
of these occupations for 20- to 24-year-old 
women, who formed a significant portion 
of the single female labour force. 

For all women aged 20 to 24 in the 
labour force, the proportion in ‘‘profes- 
sional and technical’? occupations  in- 
creased from 16 to 22 per cent. 

These and other aspects of the changes 
in the occupational structure of the labour 
force are revealed by the census statistics 
for 1961, which were released recently, 
A report titled, The Canadian Labour 
Force, of the General Review Volume of 
the 1961 Census, is available from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The cata- 
logue number is 99-522. 

In addition to the material on trends, 
this report contains also analytical mate- 
rial on various features of the labour force 
as found in the 1961 census, including 
previously unpublished data on the in- 
dustrial distribution of occupation groups 
by region. 


Number of women workers 
in Italy decreases 


Although the percentage of women in 
the labour force in many countries of the 
world is increasing continually, women 
workers in Italy are leaving their employ- 
ment in very large numbers, despite the 
expansion of Italy’s economy and _ the 
increase in the female population. 

At the end of 1966, the number of 
women employed was a million fewer 
than in 1959. The reduction is particularly 
noticeable in the textile industry and the 
ready-to-wear clothing trade, where female 
labour is heavily relied upon. 

A great exodus of women from the land 
is also taking place, due to the mechaniza- 
tion of farms and the attraction of better 
wages in the cities. Many of these former 
farm women have found the adjustment 
to factory work difficult, however, and 
have left work to live on their husbands’ 
incomes. 

Education is another reason for the 
decrease in female employment, as girls 
are now entering high school in larger 
numbers, and leaving an employment gap 
in the 15-tol 8-year range. 

The traditional engagement period in 
Italy, which once enabled a man to save 
enough money to begin supporting a wife, 
is disappearing in the face of rising wages. 
Because of this, the girls who would have 
taken a job while waiting many years for 
marriage are no longer entering the labour 
market. Italian women seem to prefer not 
to hold a job and run a home at the 
same time. 


Swedish unions seek to modify labour policies 


The Swedish Confederation of Trade 
Unions (LO) in 1966 and 1967 made 
representations to the Swedish Govern- 
ment in a brief demanding increased 
official participation in labour market 
matters concerning the marked structural 
changes that are taking place in the 
Swedish economy. This demand has been 
more exactly formulated in a labour 
market policy program. 

This program emphasizes the role of 
the Swedish trade union movement in 
technical innovations and __ structural 
changes in the economy. It calls for both 


DBS survey indicates 
improving living standards 


Signs of Canadian affluence and tastes 
are revealed in a Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics survey of Canada’s 5,034,000 
households. The survey, which deals with 
the period from May 1966 to May 1967, 
indicates not only that Canada has a high 
standard of living, but also that the 
standard is improving rapidly from year 
to year. 

During the 12-month period, 175,000 
Canadian families acquired home freezers, 
bringing the number of families owning 
freezers to 1,400,000 or 28 per cent. 
Another 64,000 families bought automatic 
dishwashers. Every third household had 
an FM radio and a clothes dryer, although 
dryers outnumber automatic washing ma- 
chines. 


About 78 per cent of all families own 
vacuum cleaners, and almost as many 
own cars. Three out of four households 
have a car, with one-car families out- 
numbering those with two or more by 
four to one. 


There are now 4,759,000 families with 
television sets; this represents 94.5 per 
cent of all families. Within this total are 
101,000 families with colour television 
sets, compared with 35,000 families own- 
ing them in 1966. 


First woman to head 
a Manpower Centre 


The first woman to head a Canada 
Manpower Centre, Miss K. A. Hatt, who 
for the past five years has been supervisor 
of the Atlantic Region Office, located in 
Truso, has now been appointed manager 
of this Centre. 

_ Earlier, Miss Hatt was supervisor of 
the Women’s Section of the former 
National Employment Service at Halifax. 
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the companies and the Government to 
adopt measures to guarantee social and 
economic security to those wage earners 
affected by the changes. 

The process of collective bargaining in 
Sweden is often held up as a model for 
similar processes in Canada. Under the 
Swedish system of collective bargaining, 
the employer groups, as well as the trade 
union groups, bargain in large units, 
which together are known as the labour 
market board. 

The labour market policy program 
stated that the growing magnitude of the 
technical and economic changes in’ the 
Swedish economy necessitate an extension 
of the transition measures that individual 
wage earners have the right to expect. 
It called for a considerable extension of 
the official employment exchange facili- 
ties to provide a better service for re- 
dundant workers (workers who have been 
laid off). 

The employment exchange should be 
made the information centre for the 
labour market, according to the brief. 
Here, everyone should have access to the 
register of situations vacant and the rates 
of pay, in order that those seeking em- 
ployment can obtain an idea of the state 
of affairs in the various sectors of the 
labour market, it said. 

The brief to the Government called for 
the role of the employment exchange to be 
increased by intensified canvassing of 
employers, both individually and through 
their associations. 

The LO asked the State organization, 
the National Labour Market Board (AMS 
—Arbetsmarknadsstyrelsen) to negotiate 
in the labour market with the business 
organizations concerned, in order to secure 
increased periods of notice in cases of the 
closing down of companies and major 
dismissals of labour, as well as methods 
and measures for the re-employment of 
those dismissed in such cases, and also for 
more extensive notification to the em- 
ployment exchanges in the case of |the re- 
organization of companies and estimated 
future demands for labour. 

There should be a definite improvement 
in the service that the employment ex- 
changes can offer to those seeking work, 
the brief continued; such service should 
be adapted to the needs of the individual 
case. Here the prime efforts should be to 
give the person an idea of the state of 
affairs in the labour market and to look 
for jobs for the more difficult cases. LO 
proposes that in the case of those out of 
work for some time (at least a month) 
reports shall be made to the National 
Labour Market Board, indicating what 
steps have been taken and _ offering 
suggestions for further approaches. 


Norman S. Dowd, former 
CLC official, dies at 77 


Norman S. Dowd, a former executive 
secretary of the Canadian Labour Con-: 
gress and of the old Canadian Congress of 
Labour, died in Ottawa in October at the 
age of 77. 

Before he became a full-time labour 
administrative officer, Mr. Dowd had 
been a school teacher, a civil servant and 
a Unitarian minister. After teaching 
school in Quebec City and Thetford 
Mines, Que., he moved to Ottawa in 
1916 and, under the old Military Hos- 
pitals Commission, taught soldiers re- 
turning from World War I. From 1927 to 
1936 he was associate editor of the 
Canadian Railway Employees’ Monthly, 
then the official publication of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
(now the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers). 

He was secretary-treasurer of the old 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour from 
1936 to 1940, and when the Canadian 
Congress of Labour was formed in 1940, 
he became its executive secretary and 
editor of its official publication, The 
Canadian Unionist. When the Canadian 
Labour Congress was founded in 1956 by 
the merging of the CCL and the Trades 
and Labour Congress, Mr. Dowd became 
joint executive secretary and first editor of 
Canadian Labour, the CLC’s official 
journal. He retired from both posts in 
1960. 


Rolling stones can now 
gather moving advice 


On-the-move Canadians, those who for 
some reason must uproot family and 
household effects to take up residence in 
another city or province, now have a 
moving consultant ready to help them 
through this upsetting and sometimes ex- 
hausting experience. With about 20 per 
cent of Canada’s population due to move 
this year, primarily in the months of July 
and August, there is considerable need 
for such a service. 

When Miss Bette Malone, a home 
economics teacher from Edinburgh, heard 
that a cartage company planned to add 
a home economist to their staff to help 
with the problems women might en- 
counter in a move, she applied for the 
position and was hired. Miss Malone, 
who is the only woman moving consultant 
in Canada, provides liaison between the 
moving company and the public. She is, 
quite fittingly, on the move herself a good 
part of the year, speaking on radio and 
television and to clubs across Canada, 
explaining how most moving problems 
can be solved and the work lessened. 
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During the past five years, union mem- 
sership in Canada has increased by 
90,000. In the annual report on labour 
yrganizations in Canada, compiled by the 
onomics and Research Branch of the 
Jepartment of Labour, it was stated that, 
at the beginning of 1967, union member- 
hip had reached 1,921,000, an increase of 
185,000 or 10.6 per cent over the previous 
elve-month period. 

| The report, published in December 
. 967, revealed that more than 75 per cent 
of union members belonged to affiliates 
of the Canadian Labour Congress. The 
biggest single factor in the CLC increase 
of 13.1 per cent over 1966 was the affilia- 
tion of the Public Service Alliance of 
‘Canada, which added 93,000 federal em- 
ployees on January 1, 1967. 

Another 10.3 per cent was affiliated 
ith the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions. About 11 per cent belonged to 
unaffiliated international and national 
unions, and 2.5 per cent to independent 
local organizations. 

| Two thirds of all union members in 
‘Canada belonged to international unions; 
national unions comprised another 30 
per cent. And the remaining 4 per cent 
was in locals chartered by the central 
congresses, or in independent local or- 
ganizations. 

The 1967 membership represented 32.3 
per cent of the number of paid non- 
agricultural workers in Canada and 26.1 
per cent of Canada’s total labour force. 
At the beginning of 1967, Canada’s 
largest single union was the United Steel- 
workers of America, with 130,000 mem- 
bers. The second largest was the Canadian 
Union of Public Employees, with 106,100 
members. The Public Service Alliance of 
Canada was third largest with 92,800 
members. 

The International Union of Journeymen 
Horseshoers of the United States and 
Canada, which numbered 10 members in 
the previous survey, was apparently no 
longer active, and did not appear in the 
1967 report. 


U.S. Membership 


Membership in unions whose _ head- 
quarters were in the United States reached 
a record of 19,000,000 in 1966, the U.S. 
Labor Department reported. Excluding 
Canadian members, membership was 
17,800,000, compared with 16,800,000 in 
1964, the year of the previous survey. The 
previous record membership was 
18,500,000 in 1956, when U.S. member- 
ship was 17,400,000. 

As a percentage of the non-agricultural 
workers in the United States, union 
membership decreased from 28.4 per 
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nion membership reaches 1,921,000 in Canada 


cent in 1964 to 28 per cent in 1966. In 
1956, it was 33.4 per cent. 

The union with the largest membership 
in 1966 was still the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, with 1,600,000. The 
United Automobile Workers was second 
with 1,400,000. 


OECD issues report 
on training policy 


The policy problems of training highly 
skilled personnel in relation to economic 
needs are examined in a new report 
published by the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development, 
titled Policy Conference on Highly Quali- 
fied Manpower. The report includes an 
OECD view of aspects of the operation 
of the labour market. 

The training during their career, of 
scientists, engineers, doctors, and teachers 
is discussed, as well as that of technicians, 
social workers and business executives. 
The report summarizes the work of the 
policy conference sponsored by the OECD 
in Paris in September 1966. 

The report includes: 

e a study of adapting the supply of 
scientific and technical personnel to 
economic needs as carried out by 
government agencies in France; 

e comparative studies on the response 
of higher education to economic needs 
in Britain and the United States, 
and the training during their career 
of skilled staff in a large public enter- 
prise in France and a large private 
firm in the United States; 

e an account of social research carried 
out in Norway on the careers of scien- 
tific and technical staff, and a study 
of the evolution of the tasks and 
functions performed by engineers in 
Sweden; 

e an account of an independant survey 
carried out among British firms on 
the utilization of their qualified man- 
power; and 
studies on the institutional aspects 
of the development of manpower 
policies in Britain and Canada. 


DBS reviews growth 


of old age security 

A sketch of the growth of old age 
security in Canada is contained in the 
August 1967 issue of Canadian Statistical 
Review, published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (DBS Cat. No. 
11-003). The rest of the review is made up 
of charts and tables on economic indica- 
tors, population, immigration, income, ex- 
penditure and production, labour force, 
employment and many other matters. 


Private pension plans have increased 
rapidly in number, particularly during 
and since World War II. At the end of 
World War I, the review says, there were 
known to be at least 172 formal private 
pension plans in existence. By September 
1936 the number had grown to about 
3,400, covering nearly 500,000 persons: 
and by 1960 to 9,000, covering 1,800,000 
persons. By 1965, pension plans had in- 
creased in number by nearly 50 per cent 
to more than 14,000, with an increase in 
membership of 30 per cent to a total of 
2,300,000. 

Notwithstanding this growth, in 1965 
‘only about 32 per cent of the total labour 
force, including the armed forces, par- 
ticipated in pension plans, and another 
half a million may become covered once 
they meet the eligibility requirements of 
their employer’s plan. There remain, 
therefore, some 4,490,000 persons in the 
labour force who have no private group 
pensions whatsoever.” 

The review gives a resumé of govern- 
ment legislation concerning old age 
security, a brief history of federal old age 
security provisions and of the establish- 
ment of the Canada and Quebec Pension 
Plans, and an account of provincial 
pension legislation in general, principally 
that of Ontario and Quebec. 


Dock working conditions 
improve in Australia 


Management, labour and the Govern- 
ment of Australia, are co-operating on a 
two-year trial plan aimed at improving 
conditions for Australia’s casual dock 
labour. In at least eight of Australia’s 
principal ports, casual and dock labour 
will be replaced by permanent employ- 
ment at a minimum weekly wage of 
$40.40. 

Within the first year’s operation, about 
40 per cent of the workers will be em- 
ployed on a weekly basis by individual 
stevedoring companies. The remaining 
will have weekly employment with a 
holding company of employers that 
supply manpower for specific jobs. This 
method, it was hoped, would reduce the 
time lost when men have not been 
available on short notice. 

A pension scheme has been designed to 
give dock workers retiring at 65 a lump 
sum of $192 for each year of service 
between 1942 and the date of the plan’s 
inception. The average worker, who has 
spent most of his life in the industry, 
would receive a retiring benefit of about 
$6,500, which could be converted, if 
desired, to a weekly pension of $12. 

The Government believes that a two- 
year trial period is necessary because 
there will be increasing use of container 
ships and mechanized handling of cargo. 
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Wage-Price Restraint 


Labour’s reaction to the proposal of the Minister of Finance 
in October was immediate and negative. Herewith a brief 
look at their respective views, and at the United States and 


British experience with guidelines. 


to place restraint on wage and price increases as part of a 
program to dampen inflationary forces in the Canadian 
economy has raised old questions and concerns about the policy. 


Hon. Mitchell Sharp, the Minister of Finance, aroused 
interest and speculation concerning the policy in the House of 
Commons last October. In describing the economic situation 
in Canada as he then saw it, he referred to forecasts that he 
had made in an earlier budget speech. ‘‘We would move from 
a very, very rapid rate of expansion through a period of 
inventory adjustment and on to a more sustainable level. And 
I believe that we are so moving. 


“It has been a really quite successful transition except for 
one thing, Mr. Speaker, and that is that the rate of increase in 
costs and prices is still much too high. I feel that we must—and 
we will—find some way to bring this inflationary movement 
under control even, if necessary, by letting the economy 
develop a little more slack for a year or two while price and 
cost increases taper off. We would certainly prefer to avoid 
the sacrifices of production and income that this would, of 
course, involve, but if we cannot collectively and individually 
exercise the restraint that is called for in wage and price 
increases in the present situation, then there would appear 
to be no escape from an essential cooling-off period. 


“Restraint is needed on government expenditures. ... The 
kind of restraint that I am urging here is restraint in the field 
of prices and costs.... 


“When we in the Government and Parliament of Canada 
have taken the fiscal actions that we should take, then I believe 
they should be supported by a determined campaign to achieve, 
by voluntary action, a large reduction in the rate at which 
prices and costs are increasing, including wage settlements.” 


Later, Mr. Sharp announced that he had invited all those 
concerned with the issues of wage and price restraint to 
consider the question and to discuss among themselves how 
to carry out such a policy. ‘‘When the Government itself 
has taken the necessary fiscal action, I would hope to have the 
co-operation of the public, organized management and labour 
in stabilizing more effectively than hitherto, increases in prices 
and costs,’ he said. 

Donald MacDonald, acting President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, rejected sharply any proposals for a policy 
of voluntary wage and price restraint. 

“We are fearful that the wage and price restraint proposition, 
which we don’t believe can be effective, might be used to lay 
the blame for any unpopular tax increase next year at organized 
labour’s door. 

“Only five short months ago, the Minister of Finance him- 


f N announcement that the federal Government is planning 
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self apparently agreed with the Economic Council findings, or: 
so one would gather from reading his June Ist Budget Speech, 
when he echoed the conclusions of the Council on this matter. 

‘“‘The Canadian Labour Congress subscribes to the analysis 
of the Economic Council of Canada that wage and price 
guidelines are inappropriate for this country,” said Mr. 
MacDonald. 

Other labour leaders similarly rejected the policy of voluntary 
restraint of wage increases. Stanley Little, National Director 
of the Canadian Union of Public Employees, said that his 
union is opposed to guidelines because they would block any 
improvement in the position of public employees in relation 
to those in outside industry. George Burt, Canadian Director 
of the United Auto Workers, said that his union would not 
be bound by any guideline policy because of its current goal 
of achieving wage parity between Canadian and American 
workers in the automobile industry. 

Arthur J. R. Smith, Chairman of the Economic Council of 
Canada, reiterated the Council’s position toward a wage and 
price guidelines policy. The Council’s Third Annual Review 
(L.G. 1966, p. 90) suggests that ‘“‘an incomes policy for 
Canada involving the use of guidelines of the kind that the 
Government of the United States has tried to apply would 
be unlikely to meet with much success in Canada.”’ 

Mr. Smith noted that the Council’s final study on guidelines 
had been so thorough that it was now regarded ‘“‘by both 
proponents and opponents of incomes. policies, in Canada 
and abroad, as an authoritative work on the subject.... It 
was on the basis of this and other research studies that the 
Council recommended against the use of this type of policy 
device in Canada under most circumstances,”’ he said. 

Mr. Smith pointed out, however, that the Council had been 
prepared to concede that guidelines might ‘‘in certain circum- 
stances [such as in a crisis atmosphere] have a beneficial effect, 
if only a temporary one, on the reconciliation of price and 
employment goals.” 

Productivity, as a basis for an incomes policy, was discussed 
at last year’s annual meeting of the Canadian Industrial 
Relations and Research Institute (L.G., Aug. 1967, p. 483). 
Other approaches mentioned were fiscal and monetary policies 
to achieve a more equitable distribution of the nation’s wealth. 

The British experience with prices and incomes policy was 
described recently at the 26th Annual Conference of the 
Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation 
(L.G., Nov. 1967, p. 679), by Sir Denis Barnes, Permanent 
Secretary to the Ministry of Labour in Britain. 

Britain is entering a new phase of its prices and incomes 
policy, he said. ‘“‘The basic principles of the policy now are 
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Bernard Wilson, Assistant Deputy Minister (Labour Relations), 
| Canada Department of Labour, delivered the following address 
_ to a panel discussion of the Canadian Association of Administra- 
tors of Labour Legislation at its 26th annual conference in 
Ottawa last September. 
_ Because of the problems inherent in presenting the highlights 
_ of such material without including the supporting arguments, 
| the address is here reprinted in its entirety, a practice not nor- 
i j mally followed by the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


N making some observations on labour relations today, as 
| our theme requires, I would first observe that, in this 
| popular pastime, I am more sinned against than sinning. 

Over the years, it has been my doubtful pleasure to respond 
| to hundreds of letters which say, in regard to the current state 
of labour relations, “‘that there ought to be a law’ —but usually 
| omitting details of what the law should be. 
| In some cases, utterly original and impracticable legislative 
schemes or gimmicks are suggested for the solution of labour 
problems. One proposal was designed to force would-be 
Strikers to remain at work without a wage increase, while 
impounding the profits of the employer; but nothing was said 
about disputes where wage rates were not at issue or where 

there were no profits. 

In another scheme, it was suggested that an arbitrator be 
given authority to make an award in a dispute, without 
hearing the parties, on the basis of an absolute choice between 
the latest bargaining positions of the parties. There could be 
no compromise; the award would be “‘all or nothing at all.” 
Whatever marks are given for originality here, it is difficult 
to visualize one hundred thousand railwaymen submitting 
their ardent desire for a wage increase to such a sporting 
method of settlement—or accepting an adverse award in a 
sporting way. 

In view of current inquiries into labour relations, my ob- 
Servations really start with the question: Where do we go 

from here? The other side of this question is: Can we or do 
We need to go anywhere? Over the past 25 years, there has 
Weveloped in Canada a system of industrial relations that, in 
‘some aspects, has its roots in the early years of this century, 
and I would suppose that the performance of the system over 
"past years is being examined by those making inquiries for 

- governments in seeking to determine what, if any, changes in 
‘principles or procedures are necessary in order to make the 
System more effective, or what alternative system might be 
recommended. 

_ But even more basic to these considerations is a determina- 
_— of the criteria to be employed in reaching for more 
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Some Random Observations on 


Labour Relations Today 


By Bernard Wilson 


effective legislation. Is the emphasis to be on the economic, 
with labour unrest viewed largely in terms of its adverse effect 
on the maximization of the gross national product ? 

During the 1966 labour unrest, press and political statements 
concentrated on the economic loss involved, to the exclusion 
of any consideration of the exercise of the rights, freedoms 
and values provided in the present legislation with respect to 
freedom of association, the right to bargain collectively, and 
the right to take strike or lockout action. 

Economic effects beyond a point cannot be ignored, but 
neither can the basic rights and freedoms of labour and 
management. There must be a reasonable balance in any new 
legislative principles developed to govern industrial relations 
in Canada. Nothing new is being said here because the history 
of labour relations legislation in Canada and the United 
States reveals the influences of prevailing social, economic 
and political climates; but it would seem desirable to remind 
ourselves that legislative preoccupation with the economics 
of labour unrest will not solve current labour problems if other 
basic considerations are ignored. 

The difficulties must also be kept in mind of efforts to place 
restraints and controls on one factor in our economy while 
letting other factors remain relatively.free. In the exercise of 
legal controls, we have come a long way from the theory of 
the classical economists that unrestrained competition made 
for the general good, but we have not reached the point where 
the wages of labour can be controlled while rents, profits and 
interest rates remain relatively free. 

With the desire for wage increases being a dominant cause 
of labour unrest, it is difficult to regard restraints in labour 
legislation on freedom of strike action as anything other than 
a form of wage control, even though such control may be in 
the national interest in the production and export of goods. 
The question remains: Can labour legislation successfully 
control only one factor in our economy for any length of 
time ? 

In assessing industrial relations in Canada, account must be 
taken of the fact that there are eleven separate jurisdictions, 
with most of them having variations with respect to certain 
provisions and procedures. There may be local values in such 
variations, but it is questionable whether such values outweigh 
the absurdity that actions taken in one or more jurisdictions 
contravene labour legislation and are subject to penalty, 
whereas the same actions are not prohibited in other jurisdic- 
tions. This disparity does not command the same compliance 
and respect as would a universal Canadian industrial relations 
system, even if it were to retain present jurisdictional lines. 

Perhaps the remedy lies, as elsewhere, in constitutional 
revision and reform, but it is difficult to see, to take an extreme 
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case, that where an employer has units of employees in several 
provinces represented by the same union, there can be any 
deep respect for labour legislation that requires the parties to 
go through several different and independent procedures under 
legislation having varying provisions, to deal with what is one 
national dispute leading to one national settlement or strike. 

Statistically, at least, a case can be made for the effectiveness 
of present federal and provincial legislation over a period of 
years. Generally speaking, there has been a bad year in every 
ten, but the average level of labour unrest, as reflected in 
strikes, is good. It is estimated that 1967 will be a good year, 
vastly better than 1966. 

It is well to remember, however, that years of high employ- 
ment and rising living costs cannot help but engender labour 
unrest, no matter what the legislative system governing in- 
dustrial relations. With, in addition, technological change of 
all sorts, a younger, more impatient and more mobile work 
force, and the influence of social welfare benefits, the resulting 
unrest, although calling for a critical examination of labour 
legislation, does not offer hope for a ready acceptance of the 
sudden application of legislative remedies. Desperate diseases 
may demand desperate remedies, but there is also a need 
for their application at a time when the maximum effect and 
response will be favourable. It would seem to follow—but 
it never does—that the time to review industrial relations 
systems and change them is not during critical periods. 

Labour legislation or any other type of legislation needs to 
be reviewed periodically, especially when social change or 
predatory influences indicate obsolescence. Labour unrest is 
not alone in being under review; critical examinations have 
been made also with respect to securities trading and controls, 
drug prices, consumer protection, interest rates, land develop- 
ment and other problems. These inquiries give rise to the usual 
resistance from persons and institutions desiring to retain an 
advantage, but in most cases it is relatively simple to identify 
the victims and determine the extent of the victimization. 

Unfortunately, this is not so easy with labour problems. 
Cases differ widely in issues and complexity, and the relative 
strengths of the employers and trade unions involved vary in 
almost every situation. There are personal factors, attitudes 
and imponderables present. The factors of time and economics 
will influence and alter dispute situations; and although one 
can say that, in a particular case, restrictive legislation appears 
justified, there are other cases, sometimes seemingly little 
different, where the availability and application of such 
legislation would not be helpful. 

There appears to be one certainty—that attempts to solve 
unusual and difficult cases through special measures in labour 
legislation lead to poor labour law. There is much to be said 
for treating special labour problems and situations, such as 
injunctions, boycotts and picketing, by reference to the general 
law where there would also be the advantage of equal applica- 
tion in federal and all provincial jurisdictions. 

Although the governments that have. initiated inquiries 
appear to be motivated by labour unrest giving rise to economic 
loss, it may be that, when such inquiries are completed, it wiil 
be found that certain controls now provided in legislation 
might better be removed than new controls added. In these 
days of sudden revolutionary changes in production methods, 
how useful is it to tie the hands of a union and its members for 
the duration of a long-term contract, while at the same time 
permitting the employer to drastically alter the working 
conditions around which the contract was written and signed ? 
Confinement, if it is unfair, leads to more unrest, not less. 

It is not too useful to our discussion here to draw attention 
to the general, indirect and sometimes far-out matters that 
today affect and afflict all relations—not just labour relations. 
There has been a great deal written about the inimical influen- 
ces and adverse effects of sensational and speculative news 
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reporting, planned obsolescence in industry, advertising that 
creates wants and impels competitive living, public relations 
activities that seek to exalt the mediocre and unworthy, 
expense account living and, in general, the enshrinement of 
false values and lack of respect for ethical or moral considera- 
tions in our civilization. 

We can draw the conclusion that persons involved in labode 
relations respond to these social stimuli in the same way as 
members of other groups, and that if labour relations are 
poor today, they are comparatively no poorer than marital, 
intergroup, national or international relations. Labour relations 
are only one aspect of the general malaise. It is as difficult to’ 
consider them in social isolation, as we said above, as it would 
be in economic isolation. 

To become more specific—and also propose a legislative 
amendment for discussion—a question constantly raised in 
labour relations is whether or not there should be a general 
prohibition against strike or lockout action. It is now beyond 
question that soldiers, policemen and firemen be set apart 
because of their protective function as it relates to individuals, 
property and the State; but should the line be drawn beyond 
these classes and, if so, by how much? 

The Province of Ontario and other provinces once took the 
position during wartime that it was desirable for all employees. 
ordinarily within provincial jurisdiction to be under the same 
industrial relations system to the point that federal legislation 
was adopted to cover employees still remaining within provin- 
cial jurisdiction after the application of wartime legislation. 
This is an important question, not only by reason of the 
undesirability of segregation and discrimination in legislation; 
for, if the line is to be so drawn that only employees having 
little or no bargaining power are free to exercise their right 
to strike, then that right will have no value to the labour 
movement. 

Breakthrough improvements in working conditions are not 
made without bargaining power. Constantly recurring is the 
general question: What amount of public inconvenience or: 
national or regional economic loss outweighs the right of 
employees to stop work ? It is submitted that the question can 
be answered generally only after the strike has been allowed 
to start. 

There is much to be said for labour legislation that permits 
employees the exercise of the right to strike, at least until 
public opinion and outcry have developed to the point where 
great economic loss and great public inconvenience are 
indicated. There are a number of points in favour of such 
procedure, not least of which is that a right granted in legisla- 
tion should not be taken away lightly or denied prior to its 
exercise. Such deprivation, if repeated, will lead to a situation 
where the automatic deprivation will be ignored and strike 
action taken. Certainly, federal experience has shown that a 
return to work is facilitated by a period of strike action. 

It is submitted in this connection that it is not feasible, 
tactical or otherwise desirable to lay down in legislation the 
certainty of strike prohibition, or provide for a period of time 
for the duration of strike action. To do so would inhibit 
bargaining. On the other hand, the fact that a strike or lockout 
could take place for an indeterminate time would promote 
bargaining, at the very least in those situations where one of 
the parties was counting on legislative action to prevent a 
strike. 

The element of uncertainty would assist the Governmenm 
and its mediation agency, because of the variables existing 
both between strike situations and the same situation at a 
different point in time. This fact is supported, I think, by our 
experience in the 1960 national railway employees threatened. 
strike, when the legislation merely gave a six-month hoist to it. 
A combination of economic conditions, plus the imminence 
of the Christmas holiday season, were factors which governed 
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What is essential production or wide public inconvenience 
today may not be so in another season or year. A crippling 
abour dispute in time of bumper crops is not so in time of 
crop failure or poor markets. There will be those who deplore 
consideration on such a variable basis, preferring total pro- 
hibition or at least a definite rule or line of action. Unfortu- 
‘nately, in dealing with people and human rights as they are 
| recognized in this country, it is not possible, so variable are the 
situations, to be mechanical in the application of methods if 
| the objective of less labour unrest is to be realized. 

The following extra provision, added to existing federal or 
provincial labour legislation, might be considered in seeking 
less labour unrest while giving recognition to rights that a 
‘large part of labour consider fundamental. 


Act), where a strike or lockout has taken place and has 
been in effect for 14 days from the date of its inception, the 
Governor in Council may, if the strike or lockout imperils 
the safety or security of Canada or the economic welfare 
and livelihood of great numbers of its citizens, other than 
those participating directly in the strike or lockout, pro- 
mulgate Regulations for the resumption of operations by 
the employer and by the employees, and for the final settle- 
ment of the dispute without further strike or lockout. 


To forestall the inevitable objection that the Government 
will be brought into every important dispute in essential 
industry, it should be pointed out that that situation exists now. 
In further extenuation, it can also be argued that, where great 
questions of public interest, critical national or regional 
economic loss and the exercise of human rights are concerned, 


Notwithstanding the provisions of Sections 21 and 22 of 
this Act (the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 


there are few matters of more importance to governments, 
and more deserving of their time. 


' An agreement by the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada to end a strike 
| by 5,200 inland sailors against 28 shipping 
companies belonging to the Canadian 
_ Lake Carriers’ Association was reached 
on September 22, 1967. About 180 vessels 
- were involved. The strike began on August 
: 17. The agreement was subject to ratifica- 
tion by the union members, but the men 
began returning to their ships on Sep- 
tember 25. Balloting on the settlement 
took place on board the ships. 

The dispute centred around the union’s 
demand for the establishment of a 40- 
hour week in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Canada Labour (Standards) 
Code. The storm began when the union 
learned toward the end of July that the 
federal Government had granted the ship- 
ping companies a second 18-month ex- 
emption from the 40-hour provision. Five 
maritime unions were involved in the 
decision, and all protested against it. The 
SIU was in a position to strike without 
much delay, and it accordingly made 
preparations to do so. 

The SIU contract expired on May 31, 
and negotiations for a new contract soon 
broke down. The dispute was referred to 
aconciliation board in Toronto under the 
‘chairmanship of Louis Fine, and the 
oa submitted its report on July 27. 

The report recommended a contract that 
was estimated to be worth more than a 
-30-per-cent wage increase, but it fell short 
of proposing the immediate application 
of the 40-hour week that the union had 
manded. 
In a letter sent to union members by 
vv President Leonard McLaughlin, a 
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detailed plan of action for the strike was 
outlined. The letter contained also the 
promise that no ships would be struck in 
channels, canals, or at anchorages where 
a full navigational watch was required for 
the safety of the ship. All ships were to be 
brought to their terminal ports in Canada 
and docked to the satisfaction of the 
captain or harbour master. In past strikes, 
sailors often forced their ships to moor at 
the nearest wharf, regardless of local 
safety conditions. 

The following were described as the 
main terms of the new agreement: 


1. A formula within the limits fixed by 
the Canada Labour (Standards) Code so 
that its 40-hour week provisions will be 
complied with by December 1, 1968. By 
that time, sailors will get one day off with 
pay for every 48 hours ‘“‘banked” while 
aboard ship. 

2. The Department of Transport will 
decide on the differences between the SIU 
and the shipowners as to how many 
watchmen are required on different kinds 
of vessels. 

3. Reduction in stages of a 24-hour 
work-spread system. This year the on-call 
period will be reduced to 16 hours. In 
1968 it will be 14 hours, and in 1969 it 
will be 12 hours. 

4. Improved pension benefits and three 
weeks paid vacation after 10 years instead 
of the present two weeks. 

5. A 5-per-cent wage increase. 

The hours-of-work formula is a com- 
plicated arrangement that includes paid 
leave for every hour worked and premium 
pay for weekend work. The paid-leave 


Inland shipping strike ended on September 22 


principle in the new agreement partly 
offsets the 48-hour week by giving seamen 
10 minutes accumulative paid time for 
every hour worked. This is the equivalent 
of a day off with pay for every 48 hours 
worked. 

An important gain in the new contract 
was the reduction, from 24 hours to 12 
hours, of the period of time within which 
the sailor could be called on to work his 
eight hours. 


The Canadian Marine Officers’ Union 
early in September signed a memorandum 
of agreement with the Canadian Lake 
Carriers’ Association, including 28 inland 
shipping Companies, incorporating terms 
of a proposed one-year contract for 1,200 
marine engineers. At the time of the 
signing, the engineers had been made idle 
by the strike of 5,200 members of the 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada. 
An agreement was later ratified by the 
members of the CMOU., 

Gilbert Gauthier, President of the union, 
said that the agreement would provide a 
basic wage increase of 7.5 per cent, plus 
fringe benefits such as welfare and holiday 
gains, bringing the worth of the package 
to about 15 per cent. 

He said, however, that the union had 
not won the 40-hour workweek. Union 
members, who average $7,000 a year and 
work a 56-hour week, had supported the 
SLU in its attempt to win the 40-hour week 
from the same companies. The contract 
will be retroactive to June 1, meaning 
that new negotiations will begin in Feb- 
ruary. 
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Operation NewStart to Attack 


Hard Core Unemployment 


Ottawa and the provinces are mount- 
ing a multi-million-dollar program to 
make a new attack on the hard core of 
unemployment in Canada’s depressed 
areas. 

“Operation NewStart’ is an ‘“‘action- 
research” program sponsored by the De- 
partment of Manpower and Immigration. 
Ten NewStart Corporations, one for each 
province, are slated for the program, and 
they will attempt to retrain poorly quali- 
fied workers for stable and rewarding 
jobs. These workers, who now make up 
the bottom 20 per cent of the labour 
force, have too little education to take 
existing retraining programs. 

NewStart Corporation directors have 
much to learn about the special tech- 
nigues and processes by which disad- 
vantaged adults in areas of slow economic 
growth may best be trained. Four New- 
Start Corporations have embarked upon 
research studies into the educational prob- 
lems facing these adults. 

Work on the project has begun at Lac 
La Biche, Alta., a sparsely settled area, 
with a large number of Indians and Metis 
in the population; Prince Albert, Sask., 
an urban area; Kings County, P.E.I., a 
rural area; and Yarmouth, N.S., a combi- 
nation of rural and urban. The executive 
directors who have now been appointed 
are John W. Shields, Alberta NewStart 
ne.,,bac ba Biche;Dr; ©:+P.~Collins, 
Saskatchewan NewStart Inc., Prince Al- 
bert; Dr. Austin L. Bowman, Prince 
Edward Island NewStart Inc., Montague; 
and Thomas M. Jones, Nova Scotia 
NewStart Inc., Yarmouth. 

The aims of the NewStart Corporation 
are: 


e to conduct research into the develop- 
ment of new methods of preparing, 
for rewarding and stable employment, 
persons who are disadvantaged, and 
particularly those who are handi- 
capped as to their educational level; 

e to study the employment and other 
prospects for persons with various 
levels and types of skills; 

e to recommend and execute, on an 
experimental basis, solutions to em- 
ployment problems including the re- 
cruitment of trainees, their motiva- 
tion, counselling, training, placement 
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and welfare, and related matters; 

e tocarry on the activities of a research 
centre and, to train, pay, and provide 
such other services and benefits as are 
deemed necessary for trainees; 

e to conduct liaison with schools and 
training establishments and with pro- 
vincial and federal governments and 
agencies; 

e to develop methods of evaluating 
the procedures and methods used; 
and 

e to prepare reports and publish and 
disseminate information relating to 
research and related programs. 

Over the next four years, the cost of the 
experimental program could reach $60 
million. The program will be co-ordinated 
as much as possible at the local level with 
existing development programs and agen- 
cies. About $500,000 is to be committed 
toward the first experimental units. 


Railroad wage increases 
recommended by U.S. board 


A compulsory two-year wage increase of 
11 per cent for 137,000 United States 
railroad shopcraft workers, plus 20 cents 
in skill-pay increases for most of them, 
was recommended in September by a 
White House board. The board was set 
up by Congress under a special law 
enacted in July to stop a two-day nation- 
wide strike of shopcraft workers that had 
paralyzed the railway industry (L.G., Oct. 
1967, p. 636). 

The wage recommendations, which were 
to become mandatory in 30 days unless 


- the railroads and the six unions reached a 


voluntary agreement, amounted to sub- 
stantially what the unions had demanded. 
The chairman of the board said that the 
recommended settlement would cost the 
industry $158,000,000 over the two-year 
period retroactive to last January 1 and 
expiring on December 31, 1969. 

The recommendations of the five-man 
board were unanimous, but one of the 
members expressed serious reservations 
about some aspects of it. He thought 
that the board was not setting a very good 
example in the efforts being made to 
prevent inflation. 
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The corporations will have up to $1. 


fi 


million a year each for their experiments 


in training. Allowances paid to trainees 
may also reach this amount. Each com- 
pany is a private non-profit corporation 
established under provincial law and | 
owned jointly by the provincial and 
federal Governments. Neither the board 
of directors nor the staff will be public 
servants. | 

Garnet T. Page, Director, Pilot Projects — 
Branch, Department of Manpower and > 
Immigration, is the director of the New- | 
Start program. He has described some of. 
the possible approaches that the program 
will use to investigate and overcome 
educational problems in the area of the 
project: 

1. the program will develop effective 
techniques, appropriate for adults, to 
provide them with the elementary acade- 
mic training that they failed to obtain as 
children; 

2. motivational problems, which con- 
dition the adult to accept and even prefer 
his slow-moving environment, must be 
overcome in order to reveal to him the 
advantages of upgrading his education 
and skills; 

3. new kinds of organizations and 
techniques will be developed to overcome 
biases in standard education and training 
against low-income and underprivileged 
groups; 

4. small task forces of highly qualified 
people will conduct experiments that could 
not be conducted on a large scale into the 
problems of school drop-outs, the un- 
employed, the underemployed, displaced 
workers, and those in declining industries; 
and 

5. programs to teach the worker just 
enough to take a steady job may show him 
how much better off he could be with 
more skills so that he will return for 
further training. 

The executive directors have had meet- 
ings for orientation. They will be spending 
the first few months of the program 
schedule gathering staff and studying 
workers who are faced with the problems 
of the hard core of unemployment. The 
designers of the program are confident 
that it will be a major creative step toward 
long-term results of great importance. 
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| This is the second of a three-part article on labour legislation 
introduced in Canada in 1967. PartI, dealing with labour relations, 
uppeared in the December 1967 issue. Part III, dealing with 
Jegislation on industrial safety and workmen’s compensation, and 
on industrial training, will be published in February. 


HE establishment of minimum standards in wages and 
working conditions was the subject of considerable atten- 
tion and action during 1967. In the field of minimum 
wages, higher rates were approved in five provinces, a mini- 
mum rate was fixed in the Yukon Territory, and a revision of 
rates is under consideration in some other jurisdictions. 

Another social objective, equal opportunity for all, was 
Bach. through improvements in the human rights program 
in several jurisdictions. 


: 
Minimum Wages 

_ The period of adjustment to the minimum wage provisions 
of the Canada Labour (Standards) Code came to an end on 
December 31, 1966. Since that time the $1.25 an hour minimum 
tate has applied to all undertakings within federal jurisdiction. 
: An Ordinance for the Yukon Territory established a mini- 
mum wage rate of $1.25 an hour effective January 1, 1967. 

Nova Scotia put into effect a 5-cent increase on January 1, 
1967; this was the second 5-cent increase to be put into effect 
in seven months. All rates set by the four minimum wage orders 
now in effect were increased, except those applying in Zone 1A 
under the general order (Halifax-Dartmouth and Sydney). 

As a result, the rates are now $1.10 an hour for males and 
85 cents an hour for females in Halifax-Dartmouth, Sydney and 
New Glasgow, $1.05 and 80 cents, respectively, in Truro, 
Amherst and Yarmouth, and 95 and 70 cents, respectively, in 
the rest of the province. The minimum rate for logging and 
forest operations is $1.10 an hour. Employees in road building 
and heavy construction must be paid $1.15 an hour. 

British Columbia and Alberta became the first two pro- 
vinces to set a general $1.25 minimum rate. In both provinces 
the $1.25 rate will go into effect in two stages. 

The British Columbia Board of Industrial Relations has 
entered upon a revision of its minimum wage orders, incorpora- 
ting new rates of $1.10 an hour, effective immediately, and 
$1.25 an hour effective on November 1, 1967. To date, it has 
Tevised orders governing the manufacturing and mercantile 
industries, office occupation, the hotel and catering industry, 
the laundry, cleaning and dyeing industries, elevator operators 
and starters, and fish processing. 

In addition, since British Columbia orders are made on an 
industry or occupation basis, a general order was adopted to 
fill any gaps in coverage. The general order is applicable, 
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subject to a few specific exceptions, to any employees within 
the scope of the Minimum Wage Acts not covered by separate 
orders. Under the orders that have been replaced, the mini- 
mum rate was $1 an hour, with rates of 85, 90 and 95 cents for 
the first three months of employment. 

In Alberta, the $l-an-hour rate payable throughout the 
province under the general minimum wage order since July 1, 
1966, was increased to $1.15 from August 1, 1967. A rate of 
$1.25 will go into force on January 1, 1968. 

The same increases were provided for three classes of 
workers covered by special orders—ambulance drivers and 
attendants, taxicab drivers, and personnel in work camps, such 
as cooks and night watchmen. 

The minimum rate for female telephone operators in small 
exchanges was raised by 15 cents to $1.05 an hour from 
August 1, a further 10 cents to take effect on January 1, 1968. 
The rate for commercial travellers and salesmen, formerly $40 
a week, was raised to $46 a week from August 1, and to $50 
a week from January 1, 1968. 

In Quebec, general minimum rates of $1 an hour in Zone | 
(the Montreal metropolitan region) and 90 cents an hour in 
Zone II (the rest of the province) went into force on November 
1, 1966. These rates were raised to $1.05 and $1 an hour on 
April 1, 1967 (the second stage of the increase authorized in 
1966). 

Employees on probation during their first 60 working days 
may be paid 10 cents less, and workers under 18 may be paid 
20 cents less than the regular minimum rate. Watchmen with 
free lodgings must be paid at least $55 a week in Zone | and 
$50 a week in Zone II. 

In place of an earlier order that applied to hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals, real estate undertakings and taxi services, two new 
orders covering a much wider range of establishments were 
issued on June 1—Order No. 5 governing service establish- 
ments, and Order No. 8 governing the hotel trade. 

The order for service establishments governs those specializ- 
ing in: 

e educational services; 

e hospital and health services (including hospices, and homes 

for the aged, convalescents and children); 

e recreation and entertainment services; 

e maintenance services; 

e services of protection and maintenance of public order; 

e religious and welfare organizations; 

e lodging services and staff houses; and 
taxi services. 


The order for hotel trade establishments covers hotels, 
restaurants, lodging houses and camp grounds, as defined in 
the Hotels Act; places where alcoholic beverages are sold for 
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consumption on the premises; and establishments that sell, 
deliver or serve meals to be eaten elsewhere. 

The orders increased minimum rates substantially as of 
June 1 and provided for a further 10-cent increase on September 
1. These rates, as of September 1, are as follows: 


Zone I Zone Il 


Service. establishments a..0. 2a oe $1.00 .90 
PONT A OCS utc oan Sots aa Ns oes ao we ee 95 .90 
First 60 days of employment (both orders) 85 .80 
Employeesunder 18 (service establishments) 1S 10 


Three other orders were also revised—Order No. 7 governing 
the shoe industry, Order No. 9 governing forest operations, and 
Order No. 10 governing sawmills, related enterprises and 
wrought-wood shops—in all cases raising minimum rates. 

The new order for forest operations sets the following 
minimum rates: 

1. piecework woodcutters —an average rate of $14 a work- 
ing day established for each calendar month; 

2. other employees hired by contract—cooks, 
helpers and fire rangers—$12.50 a day; 

3. camp watchmen, stablemen, dam watchmen and gate- 
keepers—$11.25 a day; 

4. all other employees—$1.25 an hour. 

In the revision of its minimum wage orders, to take effect 
on January 1, 1968, New Brunswick provided, for the first 
time, for a general minimum rate applicable to all employees 
subject to the Minimum Wage Act, except those governed by 
two special orders. This represents a considerable step forward 
in the program of minimum wage fixing that was begun on 
January 1, 1965 with the issue of five new orders in which 
rates were set on an industry basis. 

Since January 1, 1965 the same rates have been applicable to 
employees in nuautaetitne: the food processing industry and 
the wholesale and retail trades. A rate 10 cents lower than the 
rate for these industries applied to the very large group of 
employments classified as the service industries. 

A new general order, replacing three of the five orders 
previously in effect, provides for a general minimum rate of 
$1 an hour, effective January 1, 1968. The new rate represents 
an increase of 10 cents an hour in the minimum rate for manu- 
facturing, food processing and the wholesale and retail trades, 
and of 20 cents an hour for the service industries. 

A learner’s rate (20 cents an hour less than the general mini- 
mum) may be paid under the new order for a period of four 
months, instead of three, and is applicable for the first time 
to the service industries. As before, the number of persons paid 
at the 80-cent rate must not exceed 20 per cent of the total 
number of employees of an employer. 

Casual employees employed for not more than four months 
in any year are to be paid at least 90 cents an hour (formerly 
80 cents). 

The maximum amounts that may be deducted from the 
minimum wage for board or lodging furnished by the employer 
were increased to $10 a week for board and lodging, $7.50 a 
week for board, $2.50 a week for lodging, and 50 cents for a 
single meal. 

Also amended were the two special orders governing workers 
in: (1) construction, mining and primary transportation; and 
(2) logging, forest and sawmill operations. The minimum rate 
of $1.05 an hour, payable to these workers since January 1, 
1965, was increased by 20 cents an hour to $1.25, effective 
January 1, 1968. As at present, an employer will be permitted 
to pay an employee with less than three months experience 10 
cents less than the minimum for a period of three months. 

The minimum rate for workers in logging, forest and saw- 
mill operations is, as before, based on a 9-hour day and 54- 
hour week. Workers in these industries who do not have a 
regular workweek (e.g., kitchen help, watchmen, scalers and 


kitchen 
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assistant foremen) are now to be paid not less than $56 a week 
or $240 a month. Their previous minimum rates were $46 a 


week or $200 a month. 


In both orders, the maximum amounts that may be deducted 


from the minimum wage for board and lodging were increased 


from $1.65 to $2.10 a day, and from 55 cents for a single meal 


to-70-cents: 


Annual Vacations 


Workers in Prince Edward Island were given the legal right. 
to an annual vacation with pay, and improved minimum 


vacation benefits were provided for employees in Nova Scotia. 


In Prince Edward Island, the first vacation-with-pay statute 


in the province provides for an annual vacation with pay of 
one week after a year’s employment, provided that the em- 


ployee has worked at least 90 per cent of the regular working 
hours during the year. Vacation pay is 2 per cent of the em- 
ployee’s earnings for the 12-month period during which he 
establishes his right to a vacation. 

As in other provinces, some classes of employees are ex- 
empted from the Act. Not included are: persons employed for 
four hours or less a day, or for 24 hours or less a week; em- 
ployees of the Crown; workers employed in agriculture and 


fishing; public school teachers, workers employed in canneries © 


that operate less than four continuous months a year; and 
domestic servants who are employed for a period of less than 
two months. 
within the scope of the Act. 


All other employees and their employers are 


The Act is drafted along similar lines to the Acts of the other 
provinces. The employee must be given his vacation not later 


than 10 months after the date on which he becomes entitled to it, 
and he must be told at least a week in advance of the date on 
which his vacation is to begin. The employer is required to 
pay him his vacation pay at least one day before the beginning 
of the vacation. 


A worker who qualifies for a vacation by working at least 


90 per cent of the regular working hours in a year, but who 


leaves the employment before the end of the 12-month period, | 
must be paid 2 per cent of his earnings for the time worked at a. 
date not later than the next regular pay period after the 


termination of his employment. 
As in other jurisdictions, workers are entitled to vacation 


pay on termination of employment during a working year. 
A worker who ceases to be employed is entitled to 2 per cent 
of his earnings for whatever period he has worked. Payment 
must be made not later than the next regular pay period after 


his departure. 


An employer is liable on summary conyiction to a fine of up : 


to $500 for a violation of the Act, and he may be ordered by the 


magistrate to pay all moneys to which the employee is entitled 


under the Act. 

In Nova Scotia, the Vacation Pay Act was amended to 
provide for a two-week vacation, with pay at the rate of 4 per 
cent of earnings after a year of employment, effective from 
January 1, 
vacation of one week after a year’s service. 


The Quebec vacation-with-pay order (No. 3) was revised, — 


effective from July 1, to widen its coverage. 


The minimum vacation benefit of one week after a year’s. 


service during the “reference year’’ (May 1-April 30), and for a 
worker who has not completed a year’s service on April 30, 


one-half day of vacation for each month of service, was not 


changed. 


1968. The Act currently provides for an annual | 


Workers previously excluded, but now covered by the order, 


include those employed by municipal and school corporations | 


(except professors and secretaries, whose hours cannot be 


verified), apartment house janitors, caretakers provided with 


free lodgings, and home workers. 


As the order now stands, all workers in the province are 
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. entitled to an annual vacation with pay, or vacation pay on 
é termination of employment, except farm workers, domestic 
_ servants, part- -time workers regularly working less than three 
_ hours a day, members of the clergy or of a religious institution, 


certain classes of students, and various categories of salesmen, 
including employees paid entirely by commission and working 
for more than one employer at a time. 

Workers governed by the orders tor the shoe industry and 
for forest operations are entitled to the annual vacation or 
vacation pay prescribed by those orders. Employees governed 
by a decree under the Collective Agreement Act are subject to 
the vacation-with-pay provisions set in the decree. 


General Holidays 


A holiday order issued by the British Columbia Board of 
Industrial Relations, effective from August 1, requires em- 
ployers to give their employees eight paid general holidays 
a year. 

The order, the first to be issued in British Columbia, was 
made under the authority of a 1966 amendment to the Annual 
Holidays Act (now renamed the Annual and General Holidays 
Act). 

The eight general holidays in a year that are to be observed 
as paid holidays are the same as those listed in the Saskatchewan 
legislation and in the Canada Labour (Standards) Code. There 
is provision for the substitution of another day for any of the 
eight holidays listed. 

The order does not apply to employees covered by a col- 
lective agreement under the Labour Relations Act. Also 
excluded are farm workers, horticultural workers, domestic 
servants, professional employees and trainees, salesmen of 
automobiles and other vehicles and of heavy duty industrial 
equipment, and employees exempted by regulation from the 
Minimum Wage Acts (e.g., commercial travellers, prospectors 


and handicapped employees). 


An employee is to be given a holiday, whether or not the 
holiday falls on a regular working day for the employee. If a 
holiday falls on a day that is a non-working day for the em- 
ployee, he must be given a holiday with pay at some other time 
not later than his next annual vacation, or on termination of 
employment, whichever occurs first. 

An employee who does not work on a holiday is entitled to 
his regular pay for the day. If he is paid by the week or month, 
his wages must not be reduced by reason of his not working 
on a holiday. If he is paid on any other basis, he must receive 
the equivalent of a normal day’s pay. 

An employee who is not required to work on a general 
holiday must not be required to work on another day of that 
week that would normally be a day of rest, unless he is paid 
at his regular rate for all hours worked, plus all other wages 
due him for the day. This provision is similar to one in the 
Alberta holiday order. 

Where an employee is required to work on a general holiday, 
he must be paid time and one half his regular rate for all hours 
worked; in addition, he must be given a holiday with pay at 
some other time not later than his next annual vacation, or on 
termination of employment, whichever occurs first. For pur- 
poses of this provision, ‘‘regular rate’? means ‘‘the average of 
an employee’s hourly earnings, exclusive of overtime, for 
hours worked in the four-week period immediately preced 
the week in which the holiday occurs.” 

As under the federal labour code, there are two situations in 
which an employee is not entitled to holiday pay. An employee 
is not entitled to pay for a general holiday that occurs in his 
first 30 days of employment with an employer. 

Another exception is that an employee is not entitled to pay 
for a general holiday on which he does not work, if he is not 
entitled to wages for at least 15 days during the 30 calendar days 
immediately preceding the holiday. 
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The order requires the keeping of detailed records by 
employers with respect to the holidays and holiday pay 
given to each employee. 

Under the authority of an amendment made to the Canada 
Labour (Standards) Code on December 14, 1966, regulations 
were issued making special provision for general holiday pay 
for longshoremen, because many of these workers customarily 
work for more than one employer and do not qualify for public 
holidays under the general provisions of the Code. The purpose 
of the amendment was to ensure that employees working for 
more than one employer receive comparable benefits to those 
working for a single employer. 

The regulations provide for two situations—one when 
longshoremen are paid through a central pay office operated 
by an association of employers designated by the Minister of 
Labour as a ‘‘multi-employer unit,’ and the other when 
longshoremen are paid by the individual employers for whom 
they work from time to time. 

In the former case, the longshoreman is entitled to holiday 
pay if he is entitled to wages for at least 15 days or 120 hours in 
the 30 calendar days immediately preceding the holiday. Pay 
for the holiday may not be less than eight times his basic hourly 
wage rate. 

In the second case, a longshoreman employed by an em- 
ployer who is not a member of a “‘multi-employer unit’? must 
be paid on each payday, in lieu of general holidays, an amount 
equal to 3 per cent of his basic wage rate, multiplied by the 
number of hours he has worked for the employer in the 
pay period. 

In both cases, an employee who is required to work on a 
general holiday is to be paid at not less than one and one half 
times his basic rate of wages for the time worked by him on 
that day. 


Industrial Standards 


A new Industrial Standards Act was passed in Prince 
Edward Island. Like similar legislation in six other provinces, 
it provides for the establishment of a schedule of hours and 
days of labour, and of minimum rates of wages for regular 
working periods and for overtime work for any trade in any 
area of the province—the result of recommendations made at 
an employer-employee conference. To be approved and made 
legally binding on all employers and employees in the trade and 
area, the standards of wages and hours must be agreed to by 
‘ta proper and sufficient representation” of the employers and 
employees in the trade and zone. 

Procedures for the establishment of a schedule, and for its 
administration and enforcement, are similar to those in the 
other provinces. 

A schedule remains in force unless application is made for 
its amendment or revocation, or for the approval of a new 
schedule by representatives of employees or employers bound 
by the schedule. 

The Saskatchewan Industrial Standards Act was amended 
with regard to the provision permitting a conference of em- 
ployer and employee representatives, in drawing up a schedule, 
to specify the number or proportion of the employees of an 
employer affected by the schedule that may be apprentices, 
learners or inexperienced employees or part-time employees, 
In place of ‘‘apprentices,’”’ the Act now specifies “‘journeymen, 
second-class apprentices and third-class apprentices,’ enabling 
the schedule to fix the proportion of employees according to 
the stage of their training in the trade. 


Hours of Work 


Part I of the Canada Labour (Standards) Code—that which 
establishes normal working hours of 8 in a day and 40 in a 
week, with overtime paid at the rate of time and one half the 
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‘gular rate, and limited to 8 hours in a week—was applied to 
large number of the employees under federal jurisdiction 
uring the past year. 

Since the Act went into force, a total of 5,249 applications 
1 deferment or suspension of Part I (Hours of Work) were 
ceived from employers (and several unions) grouped by 
\dustry as follows: 217 air carriers; 5 banks; 4 Crown com- 
anies:; approximately 1,500 flour mills, feed mills, feed 
arehouses and seed-cleaning mills; 375 grain elevators; 
669 highway transporters; 6 mining and processing firms; 
pipelines; 42 radio and TV broadcasting stations; 39 railways 
nd hotels; 202 shipping lines; 181 stevedoring firms; and 6 
‘lephone, telegraph and cable systems. 

As at August 1, these had been dealt with by rejections, or 
yecific or general orders, for varying periods, not exceeding 
8 months from the dates of the orders, except those from the 
uilways, which were still under discussion with managements 
od unions. 

Seven applications from major air carriers were rejected on 
lovember 1, 1966, affecting 85 per cent of the air carrier 
usiness and employment. Deferment and suspension orders 
nding on or before Janauary 1, 1968, were given respecting 210 
pplications covering smaller carriers. 

Applications from Crown companies and banks were 
sjected at different dates. Grain elevator terminal operations 
ere rejected in May and June 1967. The balance of the grain 
levator industry, east and west, was given deferment ending 
uly 31, 1967. 

A general suspension order to July 1, 1968 was made for 
ompanies transporting goods by motor vehicle. The Minister 
ppointed an Inquiry Commission (C. A. L. Murchison), under 
1¢ authority of Sec. 35 of the Code, to inquire and report on 
ours of work and employment in this industry and to submit 
is conclusions. The Commissioner presented his report 
ctober 5. 

Orders of deferment or suspension, terminating on Decem- 
er 31, 1967, were given to 40 motor coach carriers. 

A general order of suspension was made by the Minister for 
avigation and shipping in Newfoundland, terminating Decem- 
er 31, 1967. An Inquiry Commission (His Honour C. J. A. 
lughes, County Court Judge) was appointed to inquire into 
nd report on hours of work and employment and to submit 
is conclusions. 

The Minister, in July 1967, issued a general order of sus- 
ension of hours of work in all navigation and shipping in 
anada, except where previous orders were issued, such 
eneral order terminating December 31, 1968. 

in summary, all applications for deferment or suspension 


have been dealt with except those from the railways, and 
trucking companies under contract to the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Pending are two inquiries that may result in further 
deferments or suspensions by the Governor in Council. 

An amendment to the Canada Labour Code Regulations 
(General), defining a further class of professional workers to 
whom the Code will not apply, has particular significance with 
respect to the hours-of-work provisions. The professions 
whose members are to be excluded may be named in the 
regulations. Only five professions—medical, dental, architec- 
tural, engineering and legal—were excluded in the regulations. 
issued when the Code came into force. Members of the scientific 
profession have now been exempted. A member of the scientific 
profession is defined as an employee who: 

e has a specialized knowledge in the field of physical or 
social science that is ordinarily acquired by a course of 
instruction ard study resulting in graduation from a 
university ; 

e performs work of such a nature that the product thereof 
or the result accomplished cannot be standardized in 
relation to time; 

e is not subject to close direction as to the manner of 
performing his work and the scheduling of his hours of 
work; and 

e is designated by his employer as a member of the scientific 
profession. 


Minimum Conditions on Contract Work 


The amendment to the federal Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, passed in 1966 to bring the wages and hours 
conditions of the Act into line with the Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code, was proclaimed in force April 1, 1967, and 
new regulations, the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Regula- 
tions (P.C. 1967-230), were issued. 

In no case may the wage rate in the schedules of minimum 
rates to be applied on a federal construction contract be less 
than the rate of $1.25 an hour set by the Code. The 40-hour 
week is established as the normal work week on government 
construction contracts, but up to 48 hours may be worked if 
the overtime rate is paid. Permits may be issued for hours in 
excess of 48. ae 

In Nova Scotia, by administrative action, the Government 
has adopted the $1.25 rate as the minimum rate for government 
employees and government construction work. The New 
Brunswick Government announced the intention of requiring 
a minimum rate of $1.35 on projects financed by the govern- 
ment. 


Human Rights and Anti-Discrimination Measures 


The rights of the individual in a complex society may be 
isregarded by the discriminatory actions of those of his fellow 
itizens who are in a position to control access to job oppor- 
mities or housing or other facilities. His rights may also be 
isregarded as a result of various kinds of error by the actions 
f persons authorized by the Government to make decisions 
iat affect his interests in a wide range of matters. 

Remedies against the first type of unfair treatment have 
een sought in Canada through the enactment of fair employ- 
lent practices and fair accommodation practices legislation; 
medies against the second are now being sought in two 
rovinces by legislation establishing the institution of an 
mbudsman. 

This institution is designed to provide a safeguard to the 
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individual against administrative actions or decisions that are: 
1. contrary to law; 2. based on a mistake of law or fact; or 
3. unreasonable, unjust, oppressive or improperly discrimina- 
tory because the rules of law or the provision of the Act that is 
being applied have such results when applied to the particular 
case. The institution is intended also to be a safeguard against 
the exercise of discretionary power for an improper purpose, 
or use of it on irrelevant grounds. 

In Alberta, the Ombudsman Act, which came into effect 
July 1, provides for appointment as an officer of the Legisla- 
ture of a commissioner for investigation, to be called the 
“Ombudsman.”’ His duties will be to investigate administra- 
tive decisions and actions of officials of the Government and 
its agencies. 
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the Lieutenant-Governor in Council is to make the appoint- 
nt for a renewable term of five years on the recommendation 
the Legislative Assembly. Only on the recommendation of 
: Legislative Assembly may he be removed from office (for 
fisability, neglect of duty, misconduct or bankruptcy), but 
he @ Lieutenant- Governor in Council may suspend him on any 


fe e The Genbudsman is authorized to investigate, upon com- 
dlaint or on his own initiative, any administrative act done or 
omitted by any government agency or by any of its officers 
xr employees, notwithstanding the fact that another Act 
P rohibits or restricts appeals from administrative decisions. 
He may also investigate any matter referred to him by a 
sommittee of the Legislative Assembly. He is not precluded 
from investigating a complaint that may not be against the 
<ind of action or decision mentioned in the Act. 
} Certain areas are, however, outside the jurisdiction of the 
Ombudsman. He may not investigate any decision or act of 
‘ ny person acting as solicitor or counsel for the Crown in any 
proceedings. In addition, if an appeal to the courts or to an 
: dministrative tribunal is provided in any Act, the Ombudsman 
may not investigate any matter dealt with in that Act until 
the appeal procedures have been completed or the time for 
appeal has lapsed. In doubtful cases, the Ombudsman may 
ply to the Supreme Court of Alberta for a declaratory order 
determining whether or not he has jurisdiction. 
__ The Ombudsman has the right also to refuse to investigate a 
complaint if he thinks there is an adequate remedy for the 
redress of the grievance under existing law or practice (other 
than petition to the Legislature). In addition, he may refuse 
to investigate: 
1. if the complainant has had knowledge of the matter 
complained of for more than 12 months before filing a com- 
plaint; or 

_ 2. if he feels the complaint is frivolous or trivial or not made 
in good faith, or that the complainant has not sufficient 
personal interest in the subject matter. 

~The Ombudsman has no power to implement his decisions, 
but may only make recommendations. 

If, after investigation, the Ombudsman believes that a 
complaint was justified, he may so report to the responsible 
Minister and to the agency concerned, giving his reasons. He 
may also make recommendations for settling the complaint, in 
which case the agency concerned may also be required to 
notify the Ombudsman, within a specified time, of steps taken 
to implement his recommendations. 

If appropriate remedial action is not taken within a reason- 

ble time, he must inform the complainant of his recommenda- 
ns. He may send a copy of the report and recommendations 
to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and may then make a 
Teport to the Legislature. 

The Ombudsman is required to make an annual report to 
the Legislature. At his discretion, he may also public’ other 
Teports from time to time. 

— It is an offence for any person to obstruct the Ombudsman 
in the exercise of his duties. A letter addressed to the Ombuds- 
man and written by a person in custody, or by an inmate of a 
ivate sanitorium or mental hospital, is to be forwarded to him 
mmediately. A person who is bound by an Act not to disclose 
By matter is not required to supply such information to the 
Ombudsman unless the information requested relates only to 
the complainant, and if the complainant has given written 
eensent for the disclosure. 
< _ An Act passed in New Brunswick to provide for an Ombuds- 
an will come into force on proclamation. It is generally 
Srila: to the Alberta legislation, but the area for investigation 
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is more precisely defined. Subject to the same kind of exceptions 
as in Alberta, “‘the Ombudsman may investigate the administra- 
tion by a department or agency or officer thereof of any law of 
New Brunswick whereby any person is aggrieved... .” In 
addition, he may investigate any petition that is before a 
committee of the Legislature, if the committee refers it to him. 

The Ombudsman will be appointed in the same manner, but 
his term is for 10 years instead of five, and when the legislature 
is not sitting, he can be removed for cause only by a Judge of 
the Supreme Court of the province on the application of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. He does not require approval 
of the Government for the delegation of his authority to his 
officers. 

A Human Rights Act was passed in New Brunswick, 
consolidating, with some changes, the Fair Employment 
Practices Act and the Fair Accommodation Practices Act. The 
prohibition of discriminatory employment practices, which 
formerly applied to employers with five or more employees, 
was extended to all employers, regardless of the size of their 
work force. A Human Rights Commission, responsible to the 
Minister of Labour, was established to administer the Act. In 
addition to dealing with complaints under the Act, the Com- 
mission is charged with developing and conducting educational 
programs designed to eliminate discriminatory practices. 

In Nova Scotia also, an Act was passed to establish the 
Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission, whose function will 
be to co-ordinate government and private activities in the field 
of human rights. The administration of the Human Rights Act 
remains the responsibility of the Minister of Labour. 

The Human Rights Commission is to be composed of seven 
persons appointed by the Governor in Council, three of whom 
will be officials of the Departments of Education, Labour and 
Public Welfare. The Act also provides for the appointment of a 
co-ordinator who is to be the chief executive officer of the 
Commission. 

In addition to co-ordinating human rights activities in the 
province, the Human Rights Commission will be required to 
conduct research in the general field of human rights, to advise 
and do research for any government department concerned 
with human rights problems, and to encourage research acti- 
vities by universities and other bodies. The Commission will 
also carry out educational and information functions in the 
field of human rights. In addition, it will advise the Government 
on suggestions, recommendations and requests made by 
private organizations. 

The equal pay provision of the Human Rights Act was also 
amended to make it compulsory to pay female employees the 
same wages as male employees for substantially the same work. 

The Equal Pay Act in Prince Edward Island was amended 
along the same lines. It is now mandatory to pay women the 
same wages as men for substantially the same work done 
in the same establishment. The penalty provisions were also 
strengthened. 

The Ontario Human Rights Code was amended to extend 
the prohibitions against discriminatory hiring and rental 
policies. As in New Brunwick, the fair employment practices 
provisions were made to apply to all employers regardless of 
the size of their work force. Previously they did not apply to 
employers with fewer than five employees. Non-profit institu- 
tions continue to be exempt. The provision prohibiting dis- 
criminatory rental in buildings with more than three self- 
contained dwelling units will be extended to rental of any 
self-contained dwelling unit. 

In the Canada Department of Labour, the new Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Branch (L.G., Apr. 1967, p. 226) is respon- 
sible for the administration of the Fair Employment Practices 
Act. The functions of the branch include the organizing of 
educational and promotional programs designed to overcome 
all forms of prejudice and discrimination in employment. 
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Immigration to Canada in 1966 


The total number of immigrants enter- 
ing Canada in 1966 was 194,743, an 
increase of 33 per cent over the 1965 total 
of 146,758, the Department of Manpower 
and Immigration has reported. 

The 1966 figure represents the highest 
number of immigrants admitted to Canada 
since the postwar peak period of 1957. 
Since Confederation, Canada has ad- 
mitted 9,139,567 immigrants. 

The increase for 1966 is not attributable 
to an upsurge from any one particular 
country or a small group of countries. On 
the contrary, an increase has been re- 
corded from almost all countries of the 
world, the Department reported. 

Immigrants coming from Britain and 
Ireland during 1966 numbered 65,065 and 
represented 33.4 per cent of the total 
immigration to Canada in that year. Other 
large groups came from Italy, 31,625 
representing 16.2 per cent of the total; 
United States, 17,514 representing 9 per 
cent; Germany, 9,263 representing 4.8 
per cent; Portugal, 7,930 representing 
4 per cent; France, 7,872 representing 4 
per cent; and Greece, 7,174 representing 
3.7 per cent. 

Of the immigrants arriving in 1965, 
approximately 37 per cent were born in 
Commonwealth countries or in Eire; 21 
per cent in Italy or Greece; 7.3 per cent 
in United States; 8.3 per cent in Germany 
France, or The Netherlands; 5.5 per cent 
in Spain or Portugal; and 3.4 per cent in 
Poland or Yugoslavia. 

The total number of 1966 immigrants 
was divided almost equally between labour 
force entrants and non-workers. About 51 
per cent of the immigrants declared that 
they would enter the labour force. The 
other 49 per cent were wives, children and 
other dependents, or were retired persons. 
Of the workers, 26.1 per cent were classed 
as professional and managerial; 3.2 per 
cent, agriculture; 8.8 per cent, service; 
34.3 per cent, manufacturing, mechanical, 
and construction; 16.7 per cent, clerical, 
commercial and financial; and 7.7 per 
cent, general labourers. 

As in previous years, Ontario absorbed 
by far the greatest proportion of arrivals— 
namely, 55 per cent of the total. Quebec 
was second with 20 per cent. British 
Columbia received 13 per cent, the Prairie 
Provinces 9.5 per cent, and the Atlantic 
Provinces 2 per cent. 

Male immigrants exceeded females by 
5,955. Among the men, those aged 25-29 
made up the largest group for a total of 
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18,328. Among the women, the 20-24 age 
group was the largest and totalled 18,738. 
Of all persons arriving in 1966 who 
were 15 years of age or over, 56 per cent 
were married, 39.5 per cent single and 4.5 
per cent either widowed, divorced, or 
separated. The number of unmarried men 
exceeded the number of unmarried women 
in all age groups up to 40 years. Females 
exceeded males in all other categories. 
There were 1,954 more married women, 
3,001 more widowed women, and 384 
more divorced or separated women. 


IMMIGRATION REGULATIONS 


Canada is adopting new Immigration 
Regulations to be applied universally, 
to give increased recognition to family 
relationships, and to be more closely 
attuned to Canada’s economic needs, the 
Minister of Manpower and Immigration 
has announced. 

For the first time, the principles govern- 
ing the selection of immigrants are spelled 
out in detail in the regulations. An assess- 
ment system will permit immigration 
officers to apply the same standards in the 
same way to potential immigrants from 
all areas of the world. The policy removes 
discrimination against would-be immi- 
grants from many countries in Asia and 
is aimed at making procedures more 
flexible. 


According to recent estimates, if the. 


past year’s economic conditions prevail 
during the coming year as well, immi- 
gration to Canada under the new rules 
may increase from 200,000 to 220,000. 

The policy divides immigrants into three 

groups: 

e independents, welcome to come to 
Canada because they have a level of 
education or a marketable skill en- 
abling them to adjust to a new 
country and stand on their own feet; 

e dependents of persons already in 
Canada, mainly close relatives in- 
tending to live with their families 
rather than to seek work; and 

e relatives who would need some family 
help to get started, but would be 
entering the labour force. 

Independent applicants are assessed 

according to a point system involving a 
maximum score of 100 units. Fifty units 
iS a passing score. 

The applicant will be awarded points 

for: 

e successfully completed years of formal 
education or professional, vocational 


and formal trade training or appren- 
ticeship, to a maximum of 20 units; 

e adaptability, motivation, initiative, 
resourcefulness, and other simile 
qualities, to be assessed during an! 
interview with the applicant by an 
immigration or visa officer, to a 
maximum of 15 units, reflecting the 
officers’ judgment of the personal 
suitability of the applicant and his 
family to become successfully estab- 
lished in Canada; | 

e the demand for workers with the: 
applicant’s job skills in the particular 
area in which he plans to settle, to a 
maximum of 15 units, to be assessed: 
on the Department of Manpower 
and Immigration; | 

e occupational skill, to be assessed 
according to the applicant’s most 
developed skill, to a maximum of 10 
units; 

e age of the applicant, to a maximum 
of 10 units, to be awarded if he is 
under 35; | 

@ definite employment arranged by the 
applicant in a field that offers reason- 
able prospects of continuity, maxi- 
mum 10 units; - 

e language skills in English, French, or 
both, up to 10 units; and 

e choice of area of residence by the 
applicant, to a maximum of 5 units 
if a sponsoring relative resides there, 
and an additional 5 units if the area 
he chooses is one where labour de- 
mand is strong, and fewer units if the 
demand for labour is less strong. 

An independent applicant who intends 
to establish a business or to retire in 
Canada may be assessed 25 units instead 
of having to meet skill and labour-demand 
tests, provided that the immigration of- 
ficer is satisfied that the business to be 
established has a reasonable chance of 
SUCCESS. 

The interviewing immigration officer, 
however, may approve the admission of 
an applicant who does not achieve suf- 
ficient units of assessment, or refuse the 
admission of an applicant who does 
achieve sufficient units, if there are good 
reasons why the assessment does not 
reflect the particular individual’s chances 
of successful establishment in Canada. 

The major purpose of the new stand- 
ards, the Minister said, is to select immi- 
grants who can make a successful adjust- 
ment to life in Canada and contribute 
to Canada’s progress. 
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NOVA SCOTIA 


_ Nova Scotia unions pledged themselves 
‘o fight for a minimum wage of $1.75 an 
our throughout the Province in a resolu- 
ion passed unanimously at the annual 
-onvention of the Nova Scotia Federation 
of Labour, held in Halifax, September 27 


o 29. The present range of minimum 
ages is from 80 cents to $1.10. 


| The resolution also urged the pro- 
/incial Government to: 

| e abolish the wage zoning system; 

 e establish a working day of eight con- 
secutive hours, and a working week of 
ive days; 

® require time and a half to be paid 
ifter eight hours a day; and 


e transfer the final decision to prosecute 
offending firms from the Minister of 
Labour to the Minimum Wage Board. 


In his address to the delegates, Dr. 
Thomas McKeough, provincial Minister 
of Labour, referred to increases in mini- 
num wages made during the year, admit- 
ing that there were ‘‘certain inequalities 
yet to be overcome.”’ But he went on to 
raise the Board’s ‘‘extreme conscien- 
iousness”’ and the progress it had made. 


The delegates also passed resolutions 
sondemning compulsory arbitration and 
he granting of injunctions in labour dis- 
utes. In this they followed the lead given 
99 Donald MacDonald,  Secretary- 
Treasurer and acting President of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, one of the 
Srincipal speakers at the convention. 


_A resolution was passed that urged the 
Province to apply the ‘‘Freedman for- 
mula’ by amending the Trade Union Act 
0 provide that unions might strike during 
he term of a collective agreement when 
in employer refused to bargain in good 
aith on vital matters outside the contract. 

At the opening session, President John 
Lynk made a sharp attack on the ad- 
Ninistration of Nova Scotia’s medicare 
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rhe Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Saskatch- 
swan, Alberta and British Columbia Federations 
neld their annual conventions during September 


plan by Maritime Medical Care Inc. In 
the officers’ report, Mr. Lynk said the 
announcement that the provincial Depart- 
ment of Health had signed an agreement 
with that body, which was sponsored by 
the medical profession, had come as a 
shock and a surprise. 

He said that the Federation had advo- 
cated a program of medicare that would 
be operated by the Province and ad- 
ministered by the Department of Public 
Health, or by a commission set up by the 
Government. “‘Medicare .. . is a govern- 
ment-operated public program and as such 
should not be contracted out to the 
medical profession, but should be publicly 
administered with an arm’s-length re- 
lationship between Government and the 
profession.” 


Donald MacDonald 


Workers were right to defy the law and 
to go to jail in support of their basic 
union rights and freedoms, Donald 
MacDonald told the delegates in addres- 
sing the opening session of the convention. 
He cited government and the law as to- 
day’s greatest enemies of organized labour. 
He attacked compulsory arbitration and 
court injunctions, whole-heartedly sup- 
porting workers who defied court orders. 

He said that they had seen “the 
spectacle of the courts and judicial pro- 
cesses used to deny us — to strip us — of 
our elementary rights to bargain collec- 
tively and to strike when we have no 
other resort.’’ Time and again throughout 
the country, as soon as “our people have 
gone through all the legal process {of 
conciliation], we see the unpalatable 
spectacle of these strikes being rendered 
futile by the injunction process... . 

“It is the same in compulsory arbitra- 
tion. Labour has been historically opposed 
to it — we recognize it for what it is. It 
demands the abridgement of the collective 
bargaining process. It doesn’t permit 
workers to sit down with management as 
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equals. Their basic freedom has been 
taken from them — their right to strike.” 

The convention unanimously passed a 
resolution urging that pressure should be 
put on federal and provincial Govern- 
ments to tackle more effectively the prob- 
lems affecting the economy of the Mari- 
time Provinces. It was intended that this 
pressure should be exerted through an 
attempt to get all four Atlantic Federa- 
tions of Labour to make a massive assault 
on the Canadian Labour Congress for 
support. 

J. K. Bell, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Federation, complained that a leading 
Nova Scotia company was _ storing 
9,000,000 pounds of fresh frozen fish in 
order to maintain fish as a luxury food, 
at a time when many other nations were 
making it cheap and plentiful. The dele- 
gates passed a resolution asking federal 
and provincial Governments to promote 
a campaign to increase sales of fish. They 
also called on the federal Government to 
stop foreign vessels from fishing within 
the 12-mile limit. 

A resolution was passed asking for 
amendment of the Nova Scotia Trade 
Union Act to include policemen within its 
scope. The move was intended to counter 
a recent proposal by the Nova Scotia 
Police Association for a police act, offi- 
cials suggested. 

In another resolution, delegates urged 
provincial ministers to play a more im- 
portant part in getting new houses built, by 
leading and assisting municipalities to re- 
place worn-out houses, particularly for 
low-income workers. 

Other resolutions adopted urged: 

e more speedy arbitration decisions; 

e that fishermen should be brought 

under the Trade Union Act; 

e 90-day work guarantees for rehired 

men; 

e 30 days notice of layoffs and informa- 

tion about the length of layoff; 

¢ compulsory severance pay for work- 
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ers with 10 years or more of service; 
¢ cost-of-living increases in disability 
pensions; 

e an increase in the burial expenses al- 
lowed by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board; and 

¢ compulsory school attendance up to 
Grade 10 or the age of 18 years. 

In the election of officers, President 
John Lynk and Secretary-Treasurer J. K. 
Bell were both re-elected without opposi- 
tion. The following were elected Vice- 
Presidents: Harold Burdon, Tom Mom- 
bourquette, Don Murphy, William Noiles, 
Gordon Smith and C. A. Webber. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Organized labour was beginning to 
exert an influence in the Province, William 
Shields, President of the Prince Edward 
Island Federation of Labour, told the 
federation’s third annual convention, held 
in Charlottetown on September 16. The 
meeting was attended by about 90 dele- 
gates from all parts of the province. 

‘*As a result of submissions made to the 
Government, we have seen several of our 
recommendations made law,’ he said. 
‘“However, it remains to us to continue 
our requests for such time as is required 
to have them all implemented in the 
interests of all working people in the 
Province.” 

Mr. Shields said that the number of 
locals affiliated with the Federation had 
increased and that the Federation had 
given active support to the Labour- 
Management Relations Council. 

Joseph Morris, Executive Vice-President 
of the Canadian Labour Congress, who 
was the official delegate from the Federa- 
tion’s parent body, gave an address at the 
dinner. 

‘Since the unrest of about a year and a 
half ago,” he said, ‘“‘the possibility of a 
tightly organized and effective labour 
movement on P.E.I. has emerged.” After 
being kept back for years, labour union 
organization was now going ahead, and it 
was being accepted in the Island without 
the dislocations and problems that had 
accompanied organization in many other 
parts of the country. He agreed with the 


delegates in regarding the establishment - 


of a Department of Labour in the Pro- 
vince as an important step forward. 

Everett MacLeod, Borden, was elected 
President of the Federation and Everett 
Baker was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 
Elected as Vice-Presidents were: Eugene 
Jeasome, Prince County; Dennis Thibo- 
deau, Kings County; and Jim Coles and 
Bill Shields, Queens County. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


About 200 trade unionists at the annual 
convention of the Saskatchewan Federa- 
tion of Labour, held in Moose Jaw from 
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October 12 to 14, passed a resolution 
recommending that the Federation should 
‘‘take all action possible’ to bring about 
the repeal of Bill 2 (the Essential Services 
Emergency Act, passed in September 1966 
to put an end to the Saskatchewan Power 
Corporation strike) (L.G., Feb. 1967, 
p. 103) which was described as being 
“‘repugnant”’ to the freedom of Canadians. 

Another resolution called for the re- 
moval of ‘‘amendments introduced by 
the present Government”. to the Sas- 
katchewan Trade Union Act, which were 
called ‘‘anti-labour provisions.’ Another 
resolution asked that the SFL urge the 
Labour Relations Board to make proper 
use of its powers to order reinstatement, 
compensation for monetary loss, and 
‘“cease and resist,’ when dealing with 
unfair labour practices. 

W. G. Gilby, President of the Federa- 
tion, said that during the past year em- 
phasis in Federation activities had been 
on taking the question of provincial trade 
union rights to the people. He also en- 
couraged the delegates to place immediate 
emphasis on action, together with other 
organizations and elements in the com- 
munity, on such important matters as 
human rights, particularly with regard to 
the program for the Indians and the Metis. 


Hon. Lionel Coderre 


The future prosperity of the Province 
today lies in co-operation between labour, 
management and government, said Hon. 
Lionel Coderre, Saskatchewan Minister 
of Labour, in an address to the conven- 
tion. “‘I venture to prophesy that if 20 
years from now the people of Saskatchewan 
turn out to have increased in number and 
are still to be prosperous and full of hope, 
this will be because labour, management 
and government have today recognized 
responsibility to the nation, and the duty 

. to train and educate the young 
generation for a harmonious and mean- 
ingful life,’ he said. 

Two fundamental economic factors to 
be considered when discussing the future 
of labour were farm mechanization and 
automation. Less than a quarter of the 
Province’s labour force was employed in 
agriculture. A shift was taking place to 
other occupations, and it would continue, 
the Minister said. The geographical posi- 
tion of the Province, high transportation 
costs, and sparse population would not 
attract large manufacturing enterprises, 
which “‘naturally gravitate toward the 
St. Lawrence Seaway or the West Coast,”’ 
he continued. For these and other reasons, 
the development of labour in Saskatche- 
wan would probably be along lines 
different from those in the United States, 
Ontario or Quebec. 

Labour in the Province could not de- 
pend on large companies or Crown cor- 
porations to provide technical training 


mal 
and opportunities for promotion for young 
employees. This situation made it im- 
perative for professional and farm organi- 
zations, and labour and management 
throughout the Province, to work closely 
together, he declared. 


Other Speakers 


Other speakers included William Dodge 
Executive Vice-President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, and the presidents of 
the Saskatchewan Teachers Federation 
and the Saskatchewan Farmers Union. 

The recent increase to 814 per cent in 
the National Housing Act interest rate 
was. sharply condemned by the conven- 
tion. A resolution was passed saying that 
the increase could only have the effect of 
denying proper housing to a vast and 
growing number of people, and of in- 
creasing ‘‘disgraceful and divisive dis- 
parities already existing.’’ The resolution 
urged the Federation to press hard to 
bring decent housing to all citizens. 

The delegates also supported a resolu- 
tion urging the Federation to endorse the 
kind of action taken by housewives re- 
garding consumer prices, and urged affili- 
ates of the SFL to intensify their activities 
on the problem of prices. ; 

A resolution asking for a guaranteed 


price to farmers of $2 a bushel for wheat 


was approved. It was suggested that the 
federal Government be urged to take any 
steps necessary to stop the selling of wheat 
by the United States at “‘fire sale’’ prices, 
which was said to be depressing world 
wheat prices and jeopardizing the new 
wheat agreement. 

The Federation “‘wholeheartedly’’ sup- 
ported the Canadian Labour Congress in 
its Opposition to the proposals put for- 
ward by the Confederation of National 
Trade Unions for equal representation 
with the CLC on the Canada Labour 
Relations Board. If. granted, this would 
lead to fragmentation of existing national 
bargaining and would limit its further ex- 
tension, said a resolution passed by the 
delegates. 

Another resolution asked that SFL 
representatives on the Labour Relations 
Board write dissenting opinions in all 
cases in which they disagreed with the 
majority decision of the Board. 


Officers Elected 


W. G. Gilbey, Regina, was re-elected 
President without opposition. Other offi- 
cers elected were: Mike Germann, Saska- 
toon, returned as one of the three Vice- 
Presidents (the other Vice-Presidents, 
whose terms did not expire were George 
Semeniuk, Prince Albert, and C. C. Cave, 
Moose Jaw); Fred Pomeroy, Regina, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Louis Steil, North 
Battleford, Recording Secretary; and 
William Lynch and William. Radway, 
both of Saskatoon, alternate officers. 
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Alberta Labour Act, in accordance with 
he report of a special committee. Among 
he changes proposed were: 


_e that the Board of Industrial Relations 
should work on a full-time basis 
and should consist of five members 
— two from labour and two from 
management, with an independent 
chairman; the chairman and the 
members would be separated from 
the civil service; 

e that company unions should be pro- 
hibited by law; 

e that unions should be allowed to con- 
duct strike votes without government 
interference; 

¢ an amendment to the Act to prohibit 
an employer from planting spies in a 
shop to report on and disrupt union 
activities ; 

e deletion of penalties against persons 
who engage in illegal strikes, and 
deletion of a clause in the Act govern- 
ing strikes in essential industries. The 
committee argued that the clause was 
unnecessary because it had never 
been invoked. 


Other resolutions urged: 

e establishment of a minimum wage of 
$1.75 an hour instead of the present 
Bl.25° 

e legislation to provide for more paid 
vacations; 

e formation of a crown corporation to 
develop and control the Athabasca 
oil sands; 

¢ inauguration of a program to give 
support to the New Democratic Party; 

e establishment of a compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance plan similar to that 
in force in Saskatchewan; 

e that the federal Government should 
be asked to require the provision 
of adequate safety devices in new 
and used cars; 

e that full support should be given to a 
national health plan; and 

e that the provincial Government 
should be asked to take part immed- 
iately in the medicare plan proposed 
by the Hall Commission. 


Roy Jamha, President of the Federation, 
said that Alberta’s Labour Act threatened 


the existence of an effective trade union 


i 


“movement in the Province. Reviewing 
What he termed several areas of concern 


to organized labour, Mr. Jamha said that, 
under the Act, a third party in a dispute 


‘could take out a court injunction against 


picketing. He accused employers of stif- 
ling the trade union movement and of 


trying to foist on employees company- 
controlled associations. 
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K. A. Pugh, Deputy Minister of Labour 
for Alberta, said that there were problems 
in labour relations in the Province, but 
that great strides had been made. ‘“‘We 
have an industrial climate which is out- 
standing in Canada,” he contended. 


Hon. Raymond Reierson 


Wages in Alberta now rival those in 
Ontario and British Columbia, said Hon. 
Raymond Reierson, provincial Minister 
of Labour, in an address to the conven- 
tion. Only a few years ago, he said, 
industrial wage levels in Alberta were 
among the lowest in Canada. The most 
recent step in Alberta legislation had been 
the establishment of the $1.25-an-hour 
minimum wage, which would come into 
effect on January 1, 1968. 

Mr. Reierson remarked on the passing 
of a resolution calling for a minimum of 
$1.75, and he said that he wished it had 
been possible to accede to the Federation’s 
request, but that economic reasons must 
be taken into account. 

Commenting on his recent appoint- 
ment as Minister of Education, he re- 
marked that the Federation seemed to 
think that labour might have been rele- 
gated to a secondary place in government 
circles, but he assured the delegates that 
this would not happen. 

It was necessary for everyone to co- 
operate in order to develop higher knowl- 
edge and kinds of skill to meet the de- 
mands of an ever-changing society, the 
Minister said. In a country as richly en- 
dowed with resources as Canada, failure 
to become a great nation could only come 
about by the fault of its people. But he 
knew that Canada could depend on its 
people to make the most of their resources. 


Joseph Morris 


The federal Government’s failure to 
provide a stimulus to the Canadian 
economy was condemned by Joseph 
Morris, Executive Vice-President of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, who was a 
speaker at the convention. He said that the 
Government’s failure in this matter was 
causing the country to be faced with in- 
creased unemployment and the threat of 
a serious economic slowdown. 

“The completion of many centennial 
projects across the country, as well as the 
winding-up of Expo, means the end of 
undertakings which have provided a great 
deal of work in construction and allied 
industries,’ he said. 

The speaker rejected suggestions that 
labour was taking an unfair share of the 
economic pie, and he cited figures to show 
that wages had increased much more 
slowly than productivity. “‘In 1961, wages 
and salaries in Canada accounted for 
50.7 per cent of the nation’s gross national 
product. Five years later, in 1966, this 
figure had grown to 50.8 per cent for a 


huge increase of one tenth of | per cent,” 
he remarked. 

Mr. Morris asserted that the economic 
situation gave ‘‘considerable cause for 
alarm,” and he called on the Government 
to lose no time in putting into practice 
policies designed to create jobs. He also 
urged that action was needed to level out 
wide disparities in wage rates. And turning 
to trade union matters, he said that, 
although there had been an improvement 
in organizational activities, there was still 
much to be done, as only 29 per cent of 
Canada’s work force was unionized. 


Structural Changes 


The whole structure of the Canadian 
Labour Congress may be altered in the 
near future, according to Neil Reimer, 
New Democratic Party provincial leader 
and a CLC Vice-President. He made the 
remark in an introductory speech. 

A special committee was reviewing 
trends in the modern world, he said, and 
its aim was to keep the CLC a useful and 
progressive force. He referred to new 
trends as being technological change and 
automation, corporation mergers, a surge 
of nationalism, and new methods used by 
right-wing forces to establish company 
unions. 

More amalgamations of unions in the 
same jurisdictions were urged by Bud 
Henderson, President of the Manitoba 
Federation of Labour and a Regional 
Director of the Canadian Union of Public 
Employees. He said that there should be 
‘fan end to the perpetuation of anachro- 
nisms’’ that had the effect of creating 
‘‘separatism”’ in the trade union move- 
ment. “If we haven’t the sense to make 
some mergers, they will soon be forced 
on us,’’ Mr. Henderson said. 

A former president of the AFL, Jack 
Hampson, Calgary, told the convention 
that there was racial and religious dis- 
crimination within the trade union move- 
ment. He said that it was practised in 
hiring and promotions by labour organi- 
zations themselves. Speaking as moderator 
of a panel on human rights, he urged the 
delegates to fight discrimination on the 
job and in their unions. 


Legislation Effective 


Dean William Bowker of the University 
of Alberta law school, who was also a 
member of the panel, said he did not agree 
with the idea that legislation was not 
effective against discrimination. “‘You 
cannot make people like one another,”’ he 
said, ‘“‘but legislation can control their 
behaviour toward one another.” 

Dean Bowker said that legislation could 
be particularly useful in combating dis- 
crimination in employment and in public 
accommodation and housing. Alberta’s 
Human Rights Act covered the first two, 
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he said, and the Province might perhaps 
move next to legislate against discrimina- 
tion in the sale and rental of housing. 

Alan Borovoy, Toronto, Secretary of 
the National Labour Committee on 
Human Rights, said that he agreed with 
Dean Bowker about legislation, and that 
he regarded the removal of discrimination 
in housing ‘“‘as a role and objective of the 
labour movement.” 

He took issue with a view expressed by 
another panel member, Phil Thompson, 
Executive Member of the Alberta Indian 
Association and Chief of the National 
Indian Council, and also the first Indian 
to run for the provincial Legislature, who 
had said that Canada owed a debt to the 
Indians. But Mr. Borovoy suggested that 
Indians had an obligation to do something 
toward improving their lot. 


Election of Officers 


In the election of officers, Roy Jamha 
was re-elected President without opposi- 
tion. Other officers re-elected were: Keith 
Johnson, Edmonton, first Vice-President; 
Pat Lenihan, Calgary, second Vice- 
President; and Peter Ugenecz, Edmonton, 
third Vice-President. 

Frank Bodie, Edmonton, will con- 
tinue as full-time Executive Secretary; 
but his other post of Secretary-Treasurer 
went to R. J. Noble, Edmonton. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


A controversy over the earlier suspen- 
sion of four locals of the International 
Woodworkers of America for publicly 
criticizing Canadian Labour Congress 
Executive Vice-President Joseph Morris 
was a burning issue at the 12th annual 
convention of the British Columbia Feder- 
ation of Labour, held in Vancouver 
October 23 to 27. 

The strength of feeling aroused was 
shown by the efforts made to minimize 
the public airing of the dispute on the 
ground that it would be harmful to the 
labour movement in the Province; and by 
the strong challenge to the incumbent 
executive in the election of officers, in 
which the holders of two key positions 
were re-elected by narrow margins. 

The fight had been expected by the 
executive, and in its annual report it went 
into great detail about the suspensions. 
Having taken the initiative, the executive 
later in the day arranged for a resolution 
on the issue to be brought up for debate. 

After 90 minutes of heated discussion, 
a move to have the resolution referred 
back to committee, with instructions to 
add another section, was successful. Later 
on in the convention, a new resolution to 
replace the earlier one was introduced 
and was passed by the 500 delegates. 

The earlier resolution had stated that 
it was Federation policy that all affiliated 
unions should keep their troubles out of 
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the public eye. The new resolution called 
on the Federation to use its offices, 
influence and every means at its disposal 
to make sure that all affiliated unions kept 
their troubles out of the public eye and 
presented a united front to management. 
The effect of the new resolution was to 
remove the responsibility from the local 
unions and place it on the Federation; 
and after the President had appealed to 
the delegates to bury the past in the 
interests of the lumber workers who were 
on strike in the interior of the Province, 
it was passed without further discussion. 
The delegates also adopted a report by 
the officers’ committee that said in part, 
“It is regretted that this incident has had 
a divisive effect on the labour movement. 
It is our considered opinion that your 
officers acted in the best interests of the 
labour movement. . The committee 
firmly believes that no useful purpose can 
be served by pursuing this matter.”’ 
Delegates from the four locals that had 
been suspended attended the convention, 
because the suspensions had been lifted 
shortly before on the advice of the CLC. 


President’s Address 

A strong plea for true labour unity to 
meet the increasing challenges confronting 
organized labour was made by E. T. 
Staley, President of the Federation, in is 
opening address to the convention. 

Canadian unions were too weak to 
operate by themselves, Mr. Staley said. 
‘“The economic facts are clear. Many of 
Our unions are too small to sustain them- 
selves. Many of the companies we face 
are international in scope. We must co- 
Operate with unions in other provinces 
and in the U:S.”’ 

Mr. Staley, who is himself an officer of 
an international union, the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, told the delegates that there 
were too many unorganized workers in 
Canada. ‘“‘In this Province we cannot 
afford to waste our time and money by 
fighting each other for each other’s mem- 
bers.” 

Mr. Staley rejected, as nonsense, argu- 
ments about the large amounts of money 
being sent from Canada to the United 


~ States through union funds. The key to 


the development of Canadian autonomy 
and an increase in trade union member- 
ship in Canada lay in greater efforts to 
achieve trade union unity, he said. 

Mr. Staley reported that the Federation 
now had 310 affiliated unions representing 
134,000 members, an increase in member- 
ship of 6 per cent compared with last year. 


William Dodge 

Any attempt to slow down the economy 
at present would lead to a substantial 
increase in unemployment, William Dodge, 
Executive Vice-President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, said in an address to 


the delegates. “This is a high price to pay 
to check the largely imaginary inflationary 
spiral,’ he added. There was no con- 
vincing evidence of a serious economic 


crisis in Canada caused by too rapid an | 


increase in wages and prices. 


Mr. Dodge expressed the view that the 


guidelines program would fail, and that 
the Government, when it was_ finally 
obliged to increase taxes, would want to 


be able to lay the blame at someone | 


else’s door. 

Turning to the question of the right to 
strike, the speaker said that there was a 
growing clamour across the country for 
anti-strike legislation and for compulsory 
arbitration of disputes, particularly in 
hospitals, transportation, power and mu- 
nicipal services. This clamour was a clear 
danger to the labour movement. 

‘‘In fact, very few strikes have occurred 
which have clearly jeopardized an im-. 
portant community interest. 


| 


Not even | 


last year’s railway strike did that.” In the | 
main, unions were not responsible for 
strikes in the so-called essential public 


services, Mr. Dodge argued. 


‘““The major problem is the fact that 


the management of most of the in- 


stitutions of government and essential 


public services has, 


to a great extent, 


been put in the hands of persons with | 
absolutely no sense of responsibility to- 


ward their employees. 


‘‘They are the worst employers in the | 
country, and because of the field in which 


they operate, 
supported in the position they take by 
governments.” Even if compulsory arbi- 


they are almost always. 


tration were justified in some cases it 
was not an effective instrument for the 


prevention of strikes. 
Mr. Dodge said that the only way to 


eliminate strikes was to eliminate the 


cause of them. “It is not strikes but the 
right to strike that forces employers and 
employees alike to act responsibly. Take 
that right away and you do not eliminate 
strikes. You only make them illegal, 
longer, more difficult to settle, and 
perhaps more likely to breed turmoil, 
simply because they are illegal.” 

With regard to housing, he said that 
the CLC would encourage labour organi- 
zations to become a part of what he 
called a ‘“‘third force’? in housing. He 
urged unions to set up a study com- 
mittee to consider ways of developing 
their own housing schemes with the help 
of 90-per-cent financing by the federal 
Government through the National Hous- 
ing Act. Governments and free enterprise 
had failed the public in the housing crisis, 
and the public itself must take over, he 
said. 


Alan Borovoy 


Alan Borovoy, of the Toronto and 
District Labour Committee for Human 
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hts, accused the provincial Govern- 
ent and B.C. employers of ignoring the 
rovince’s Fair Employment Practices 
. Two days previously, he said, the 
‘Federation’s human rights committee 
‘had conducted a telephone survey of five 
| rivate employment agencies in Vancou- 
‘ver. The committee members had told the 
tagencies that they were seeking workers, 
‘but that they would not employ Negroes, 
Orientals, East Indians, or Canadian 
Indians. 

All of the agencies had agreed to supply 
labour on the terms described by the 
members of the committee, the speaker 
said. ‘““Five out of five placement agencies 
were prepared to take job orders in 
violation of the Fair Employment 
‘Practices Act.’ He later refused to name 
the agencies, but he said that they had 
been chosen at random. 

*““Much more important than the posi- 


tion of these placement agencies is the 
fact that where a government is taking 
an initiative in enforcing human rights 
legislation, you are not going to have 
agencies behave in this way. The result 
is a disrespect in the community for 
legislation that few know about and 
nobody cares about,’ Mr. Borovoy said. 


Compensation and Safety 


The compensation and safety report, 
one of the last reports adopted by the 
convention, expressed a lack of confidence 
in the present Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. “It has become obvious, both in 
testimony before the compensation Royal 
Commission and in the experience of 
local unions, that the attitude and 
behaviour of the present Workmen’s 
Compensation Board is in large measure 
responsible for our problems with com- 
pensation.” the report said. 


- 
! Technical Notes to ‘E’”’ Tables 


/ Under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
y oa between the claimant and the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission is 
achieved by means of a network of local 
offices. Tables E-2 to E-4 relate to local 
office operations, though Table E-3 includes 


‘data on regional office processing. 


_ Upon separation from employment, a 
person wishing to file a claim for benefit 
applies either in person or by mail to the 
nearest local office of the Commission. The 
claim will be either an “initial” or a “‘re- 
newal’’ depending upon whether or not it is 
necessary to compute benefit rights. On an 
initial claim, the claimant’s benefit entitle- 
ment is calculated, and this will be available 
for compensation of spells of proved unem- 
ployment during a period of one year,* unless 
used up prior to that time. When a claimant 
misses two successive scheduled reporting 
dates and subsequently files a claim, a renewal 
claim will serve to re-activate the claim, pro- 
vided that there is still benefit available. 


The total of initial and renewal claims 
(Table E-3) thus approximates the number 
of recorded separations from employment 
during a month. However, to the extent that 
an initial claim is taken from a person who 
has just exhausted benefit and seeks re- 
establishment of credits, the total would 
constitute an overstatement of the new cases 
of recorded unemployment. Claims in the 
category ‘“‘entitled to benefit’? include initial 
claims on which the contribution require- 
ments were fulfilled and no disqualification 
Was imposed, and renewal claims allowed, 
With no disqualification. Claims ‘“‘not entitled 
to benefit’’ consist of failures on initial claims 
due to insufficient contributions, and in 
addition, disqualifications imposed on either 
initial or renewal claims. Claims not com- 
pletely processed at the end of the month are 
shown as “‘pending”’. 
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Claimants are required to report every two 
weeks by mail to the local office. Information 
on the number of claimants currently report- 
ing to local offices is obtained by a count of 
individual unemployment registers in the 
currently active file at the month-end (Table 
E-2). Once a claim is taken, the document on 
which the record of activity is maintained 
(the unemployment register) is placed in 
the active file, and it becomes dormant only 
after the scheduled reporting pattern has 
been broken twice in succession or the 
claimant finds work. The count of weeks 
on claim represents the number of weeks 
of proved unemployment since the most re- 
cent separation from employment. When a 
new unemployment register is prepared, be- 
cause the previous claim has terminated and 
a new entitlement has been computed, the 
number of weeks is calculated from the date 
of actual separation from employment. 
Information on the number of weeks on claim 
is based on examination of a 20-per-cent 
sample of unemployment registers. 

Payment data are provided by Treasury 
Offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and relate to transactions during 
a month. In some cases, the compensated 
unemployment would have occurred in a 
prior month. Data cover partial as well as 
complete weeks. 

Estimates of the insured population (Table 
E-1) are based on an estimate of persons 
either working in insured employment or on 
claim at June 1 each year. Monthly estimates 
of insured employment are projected from 
the June | figure, using employment indexes, 
for individual industry divisions as published 
in ““Employment and Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries’’ (Employment Section, Labour 
Division, DBS) (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). The 
number of claimants recorded at the month- 
end, as described above, is added to provide 
the total estimate. 


‘“‘During the Board’s term of office, the 
percentage of the labour force covered 
by workmen’s compensation has declined. 
At the same time, the percentage of 
rejected claims has risen seriously,’’ it 
added. 

The convention condemned as an 
attack on collective bargaining, B.C. 
Premier William Bennett’s proposal for 
compulsory wage and price guidelines. It 
approved an executive statement which 
said that the proposal was a further in- 
dication of “‘the failure of his own Govern- 
ment to meet its responsibilities.” It 
denied that Canada was going through 
‘‘a period of wage-push inflation’? and 
said that there was no economic evidence 
to warrant “‘the kind of scare propaganda 
he is engaging in.”’ 

The Federation called on unions 
throughout the Province to oppose the 
Premier’s ‘‘attack upon the process of 
collective bargaining.” 

Robert Strachan, Opposition Leader 
in the B.C. Legislature, told the delegates 
that they would have to become more 
active politically if they wanted to bring 
about the changes they sought. He said 
that those who were not active in politics 
were approving present labour laws, 
inadequate housing and medical facilities, 
rising prices and unemployment. ‘You 
won’t stamp out injunctions until you 
stamp out Social Credit,’ he said. 

The convention opposed the export of 
Canadian water until the country’s pres- 
ent and future needs had been assessed 
and met, and it passed a number of 
resolutions proposing methods of com- 
bating pollution of water. 


Election of Officers 

Although the dispute about the suspen- 
sion of the Woodworkers’ locals had been 
settled earlier in the convention, the 
election of officers showed that there was 
still a deep division in the Federation. 

President Staley was opposed by Rod 
Beaton, President of the lumber inspectors’ 
local of the International Woodworkers 
(one of the locals that was suspended), 
but was re-elected by 402 votes to 96. 

Secretary-Treasurer R. C. Haynes was 
re-elected by 276 votes to 243 in a contest 
with Ed Sims, President of the Vancouver 
Labour Council. 

First Vice-President J. A. Moore was 
re-elected, defeating Jack Groves of the 
Victoria IWA local by 441 votes to 72. 
Third Vice-President Len Guy was also 
re-elected, defeating Charles Stewart, 
Amalgamated Transit Union, by 38 
votes. George Johnston, of the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America, and Pen Baskin 
of the United Steelworkers, were elected 
without opposition as second and fourth 
Vice-Presidents respectively. Mr. Baskin 
replaced Monty Alton, also of the United 
Steelworkers. 
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The ILO and the Woodworking Industries 


The International Labour Organiza- 
tion Tripartite Technical Meeting for the 
Woodworking Industries was attended by 
200 representatives of governments, em- 
ployers and workers of 26 countries, at a 
two-week meeting held in Geneva in 
September. The meeting adopted two 
series of conclusions on technological 
changes and safety, health and welfare. 

The Meeting for Woodworking Indus- 
tries is one of eight international Industrial 
Committees created in 1945 by the ILO 
to deal with the labour and social prob- 
lems of major industries of world im- 
portance. 

In the conclusions concerning techno- 
logical changes in the woodworking in- 
dustries, the meeting decided that: 

e the adverse effects of technical in- 
novation on employers and workers 
should be alleviated by appropriate 
measures; 

e effective action should be taken for 
the care of the world’s forest re- 
sources in accordance with proper 
conservation practices; and 

e industrialized countries should give 
every practicable aid to the wood- 
working industries in developing 
countries, especially in terms of la- 
bour-intensive and of capital-inten- 
sive woodworking techniques. 

Adequate investment in research work 
of interest to the woodworking industries 
was also called for. Such research should 
include technological and market studies; 
and international collaboration in the 
field of woodworking research should 
receive the wholehearted support of 
governments and of the woodworking 
industries. The meeting asked also that 
the ILO take whatever steps might be 
necessary to collect, translate, and dis- 
seminate information on vocational train- 
ing methods available in the woodworking 
industries. Their conclusions dwelt on the 
advantages and problems that technical 
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progress brought to employers and 
workers. 

The representatives stressed that every 
effort should be made to increase safety 
and improve health in the woodworking 
industries, with particular attention to 
vocational training, safety and health 
consciousness. Various psychological ap- 
proaches, such as propaganda, exhibi- 
tions, competitions and suggestions that 
have given good results, should be used. 
Dangerous products should be suitably 
labelled by appropriate symbols, es- 
pecially those recommended by the ILO. 
Close co-operation with national and 
other international organizations in the 
exchange and dissemination of technical 
and toxicological information should be 
intensified to the extent desirable and 
possible, the delegates urged. 

Other technical security recommenda- 
tions included: standardized wiring on 
electrical machinery and equipment; ac- 
cessible firefighting equipment; and ade- 
quate protection of compressed air, steam 
and very hot pressurized water installa- 
tions. 

The members adopted several resolu- 
tions: 

e that the ILO include the woodworking 
industries in its program for specific 
industries, so that the problems of 
workers employed in those industries 
could be examined on a more regular 
basis than hitherto; and that studies 
be undertaken on specific problems 
faced by workers in woodworking 
industries; 

e that the ILO intensify studies of the 
problems of unemployment and 
underemployment, and the use of 
manpower in general, in the wood- 
working industries, especially in the 
developing countries; and that it 
co-operate with all interested inter- 
national organizations to enable 
developing countries to increase 


| 


| 
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exports of semifinished or finished 
wood products; | 
e that the ILO promote solutions of 
social problems at present being 
encountered in these countries be- 
cause of unemployment and under. 
employment in the er Doble 


industries, as well as other problems 
that may arise in the foreseeable 
future; and , 
e that the ILO pay special attention tc 
opportunities arising for the wood: 
working industries from the shortage 
of housing accommodation that wil 
become more acute in the majority) 
of developing countries. | 
The meeting was chaired by Ambassa: 
dor Endre Bakonyi-Sebestyén, Permanen’ 
Representative of Hungary in Geneva, 
his capacity as governmental representa 
tive of the ILO Governing Body delega 
tion. He was assisted by two vice-chair 
men, Chief Mene-Afejuku (employe 
delegate, Nigeria): and Gerhard Vate 
(worker delegate, Federal Republic 0 
Germany). 


f 


Canadian delegation 


Head of Delegation and Governmen 
Delegate: Allan A. Porter, Chief, Wage 
Research Division, Economics and Re 
search Branch, Canada Department 0 
Labour, Ottawa. Government Delegate 
J. L. Sisk, Director, Technical Services 
Department of Labour, Fredericton 
Worker Delegates: Jack MacKenzie 
First Vice-President of Regional Counc! 
No. 1, International Woodworkers o 
America, Vancouver; Jacques. Tardit 
Conseiller Technique, Fédération national 
des Syndicats du Batiment et du Bois 
(CSN), Quebec. Employer Delegates 
C. H. Perrault, President and Generé 
Manager, Casavant Fréres Limitée, S’ 
Hyacinthe, Que.; J. R. Billings, Presiden’ 
Forest Industrial Relations Ltd., Var 
couver. 
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Collective Agreements 


For Office Employees in Manufacturing 


Provisions contained in 178 collective 
agreements, covering 10 or more office 
employees of manufacturing establish- 
ments employing 15 or more office and 
non-office workers, were the subject of a 
recent study conducted by the Depart- 
ment’s Economics and Research Branch. 
The agreements examined cover a total of 
19,660 employees. 

The findings of the study are being 
published in two successive issues of this 
journal. The agreement provisions dealt 
with in this issue are those regarding 
hours of work, union security, vacation, 
holiday and other provisions. Tables on 
these provisions appear with the text. In 
addition, there is a table showing the 
scope of the study by province. 

Collective agreements selected for this 
study were those in manufacturing firms 
which in response to the Department’s 
Survey of Working Conditions, indicated 
that they had collective agreements cover- 
ing office workers with unions that were 
listed in the 1964 issue of Labour Organi- 
zations in Canada. These agreements 
covered such employees as general office 
workers, journalists and editorial staffs of 
newspapers, and draughtsmen. 

Although most of the agreements in the 
study applied primarily to office em- 
ployees, a few applied to both office and 
factory occupations. In these few cases, 
an effort was made to identify provisions 
affecting plant workers only, with a view 
to excluding these provisions from the 
analysis. Where this distinction could not 
be made on the basis of information 
available in the Department, all provi- 
sions in such agreements were included in 
the study. 

A number of agreements, moreover, 
contained provisions that prescribed terms 
Varying according to different office oc- 
cupations. In these cases, the provisions 
pertaining to what was considered to be 
the majority of employees in the office 
bargaining units were studied. 

Some of the principal findings of the 
study are: 

e the 7'4-hour day and the 3714-hour 

week are still the standard provisions 
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for hours of work in collective agree- 
ments covering office employees in 
Canadian manufacturing industries; 

a five-day workweek prevails in 170 
of the 178 agreements; 

voluntary checkoff of union dues 
appears, in one form or another, in 
approximately 40 per cent of the 
agreements; a compulsory checkoff is 
provided for also in about 40 per cent 
of the contracts; 

although 42 per cent of the contracts 
make no provision respecting mem- 
bership as a condition of employment, 
the modified union shop, with com- 
pulsory membership for new em- 
ployees and maintenance of member- 
ship for other employees, is specified 
in slightly more than one quarter of 
the agreements examined; 

all but 7 of the 178 agreements make 
provision for arbitration; 141 or 79 
per cent provide for arbitration that 
is to be used only in differences 
arising out of the application, viola- 
tion, or interpretation of the agree- 
ment; 30 contracts mention arbitra- 
tion in other circumstances; provision 
for a Board of Arbitrators is made in 
75 per cent of the contracts and for a 
single arbitrator in 15 per cent of the 
agreements; 

of the 178 contracts covering 19,660 
employees, only two, affecting 70 
employees, failed to mention a pro- 
vision for paid vacation; all but 5 
per cent of the contracts, covering 8 
per cent of the employees, provided 
for a two-week vacation after various 
lengths of service; all but 6 per cent 
of the 178 agreements, covering 2 
per cent of the employees, provided 
for a three-week vacation; the most 
frequent clause, covering 48 per cent 
of the employees and occurring in 
43 per cent of the contracts, provided 
for three weeks of vacation after 10 
years of service; a four-week vacation 
was provided for in 72 per cent of the 
contracts, covering 79 per cent of the 
employees; 34 per cent, covering 36 
per cent of the employees, provided 


Hours of Work, Union Security, Vacation, Holiday and Other Provisions 


four weeks after 25 years of service; 
ein all but 3 per cent of the agree- 
ments, there was provision for paid 
holidays; seven days a year was the 
minimum number and 12 days was 
the maximum; eight days, the most 
frequent number mentioned, occurred 
in 54 per cent of the agreements, 
covering 50 per cent of the employees. 

About 91 per cent.of the agreements, 
covering 93 per cent of the employees, 
applied to bargaining units in Ontario 
and Quebec. Some 57 per cent of the 
agreements were effective in Ontario, and 
37 per cent of the employees covered 
were located in Quebec. 

Part IL will deal with provisions con- 
cerning pay for time not worked, such as 
paid meal periods and rest periods, pre- 
mium pay for time worked, including 
Overtime compensation, pay guarantees, 
special provisions for women, provisions 
covering older and/or handicapped work- 
ers, and miscellaneous provisions. 

The complete study, including the charts 
and tables that have been omitted or 
compressed in this report, is available 
from the Collective Bargaining Division, 
Economics and Research Branch, Canada 
Department of Labour. 


This study was planned and car- 
ried out by R. M. Charlton under 
the supervision of Félix Quinet, 
Chief, Collective Bargaining Divi- 
sion, and with the assistance of 
Barry Maloney, Emile Vallée, and 
Daniel Stace. Jean-Paul Ferland also 
assisted in the preparation of the 
coding schedule used in the analysis 
of the provisions. The Department 
wishes to acknowledge the co-opera- 
tion of the companies and unions 
that made available the collective 
agreements required for the study. 

It should be noted that, in a 
number of cases, the language used 
in the agreements was not alto- 
gether clear; in such instances, the 
provisions were classified, subject 
to the proviso that they may be 
open to other interpretations as well. 
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Hours of Work* 


a a ee ee Se 


Agreements Employees Covered 
No. % No. % 
Daily hours 
a LE 04 CE a ee a 8 4 810 4 
IEE Oe a ent aR 4 2 220 1 
OS ee SES: AERA Speier 34 19 3,220 16 
LE 2 aS eee i eee 29 16 1,970 10 
CLLR: Ae SAE, Serie rake ee 75 43 10,010 51 
ee Me MO ae ae nse ox: 8 5 670 4 
LS DE ee ee 20 11 2,760 14 
Weekly hours 
INOUE VALCO =o cvaysesedesas 5 ] 750 4 
Bey ty SE, . kn hotionee sees 2 190 1 
lish Bi Se Bee oe 31 lhl 3,140 16 
Shah Dn iene a 2 70 — 
yet Pech agen ai ea eA ee pas) 15 1,860 10 
EYETV Weer ier 8 4 360 2 
CoG IR RRR RR elas eta 75 42 9,900 50 
BBS POLIS. cb Gi eeek 7 4 650 3 
ACU SS eee eRe te eke ERSR + SOK 20 11 2120 14 
PENT cee host thane teas. 1 mo 20 — 
Work week in days 
IN DiPS ALEC wi tce ts care 6 3 740 4 
Nels eM TO re oe 170 96 18,850 96 
Other ae eet cee shes: 2 1 70 — 


*Refers to “‘normal’’, ‘“‘regular’’ or “‘standard’’ hours of the majority 
of office workers. Agreements making no explicit reference to ‘“‘normal’’, 
“regular” or “‘standard’’ hours were tabulated on the basis of straight 
time hours. Fraction of an hour is rounded to the nearest quarter hour. 


The dash indicates a percentage of less than 0.6. 


Coverage by Province 


Employees 
Agreements Covered 
PA CRVEGAIOLATY C2032.) soc onc ooo veesdcelenc nah Bes 210 
PemscorPaward 1sland...-.5.08. Lee — — 
TRAC S800 9 C2 A a eS 1 90 
BpRISULINIS WICK 5 <....0. 65 -c.cassdeec aces neces stock 1 40 
SUS 92 OR S07 6 ie ae pn A 60 7,230 
Ne YS Sa BOR ict re ine ene ee 99 10,850 
STS he hy ES SRS na 1 40 
Sok SS a 3 80 
“5 Se See) ee a a — — 
Uege St CTH 6) Ce a rc 9 780 
More than one province... : 340 
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Union Security 


4, 


Agreements Employees Co vered 1 


No. % No. % 


Membership 


No. specific provision 

respecting membership 

as a condition of em- 

PlOYMen ts. ss. ee dS 42 10,510 53 
Closedisho pies... —- — — — 
Wnion shops ee 28 16 1,450 i 
Modified union shop 

(compulsory member- 

ship for new employees, 

with maintenance of 

membership or others) 047 26 4240 22 | 
Modified union shop | 

(compulsory member- | 

ship for new employees, | 

with no mention of | 
maintenance of mem- 


bership for others)...... i) 4 310 2 
Maintenance of mem- 
DEISHHY = eke, eee 21 12 3,150 16 
Checkoff 


No specific provision for 
checkoff of union 


UES Sahoo ee eed 17 10 970 5 
Voluntary, revocable at 

Ay CME creams eS 7 4 320 1 
Voluntary, irrevocable.... 21 ip 1,740 9 
Voluntary irrevocable, 

with escape clause...... 41 2S 5, £00=- 26 
Compulsory for all em- 

ployees in open shop.. 20 11 2,950 HS 
Compulsory for all em- z 

ployees in union shop 16 meee 1,020 5 


Compulsory for all em- 

ployees in modified 

UNIONESHODP 24.28.27 12 7 1,370 7 
Compulsory for all em- 3 

ployees in  mainte- 

nance of membership 

SHOP ier nik Pee eee 9 5 1,090 6 
Compulsory for employ- 

ees hired after a certain 

date and for union 

mem Ders 4 Aen hie wees 11 6 450 2 
Others ae eri 24 13 4,650 24 


Preferential hiring 


No specific provision for 

preferential hiring (or 

rehiring) of union 

MemBErS ee were ss 158 89 17,340 88 
Some form of preferen- 

tial hiring (or rehiring) : 

of union members...... 20 11 2,320 12 
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Grievances and Arbitration 


Grievance procedure in 
dismissal cases 
No specific provision...... 
Provision for _ special 
grievance procedure in 


dismissal cases.............. 


Compensation for grievance 
work 
No specific provision...... 
Grievance 
tive(s) paid for time 


representa- 


spent on grievances 
during working hours* 
Grievance __ representa- 
tive(s) paid for time 

spent on grievances 

during working hours 

with a definite restric- 

tion on the handling 

of grievances during 

BAC HG HOMES ii: st. s5~< 


: 
_ Scope of arbitration 
No specific provision for 
BPOLIATON Aare esx cess 
Differences arising out of 
the application, viola- 
tion or interpretation 
of the agreement only t 
Scope of arbitration 


broader than above.... 


Agreements 


No. 


86 


108 


54 


12 


7% 


52 


48 


61 


30 


~— 


No. 


10,860 


8,800 


8,550 


8,660 


770 
1,680 


440 


Employees Covered 


% 


55 


45 


43 


44 


12 
10 


Number of arbitrators 


No specific provision...... 
Provision for single ar- 

COL Ce) Se) MES eg Sena aa 
Provision for board of 

BTDIUOBUOTS::.. tacos cc 
Provision for either 
single arbitrator or 


board of arbitrators... 


135 


12 


Ake 


7 


4,170 


13,680 


1,660 


eA 


8 


——— — 


*With no definite restriction placed on the handling of grievances 
during working hours. Need for prior permission, or limitation to 
“reasonable” or ‘necessary’? time were not regarded as definite restric- 


tions. 


+Including differences as to whether or not a matter is arbitrable. 
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Pay for Time not Worked 


Agreements Employees Covered 
No. % No. % 
Provision concerning paid 
holiday falling within 
vacation period 
No specific provision...... Rs | 28 4,770 24 
Vacation extended.......... 110 62 13,300 68 
Extfa Ody 8. Day in, -.ate 5 3 140 
OME wack ee +2 ri 1,450 7 
Paid vacations - general 
No specific provision...... 2 I 70 — 
Provision for more than 
On Wee tn mt cee 176 99 19,590 100 
Paid vacations - two weeks 
No specific provision...... 10 =) 1,580 8 
After 1 year or less.......... 165 94 18,040 92 
PILEL2- VOATS IN ns actaes 2 1 30 — 
Atter4 5-Vears....26..1.08 1 — 10 — 
Paid vacations - three weeks 
No specific provision...... 9 5 450 2 
ATter a te Veal 0 ae odors 6 3 1,520 8 
114 to 4 years...... 9 R) 1,320 y; 
DIVEALS tae eee ae 10 6 630 3 
OtO*S, Yearszrea 8 5 370 2 
LOSV Caren worst tcc: 76 43 9,580 48 
L2-VEatSet wae 21 12 3,090 16 
1214 to 14 years.. 4 2 200 1 
LOS VEQES ste aoe 34 19 2,480 13 
ZORY OBIS ho scuitnd sores 1 — 20 — 
Paid vacations - four weeks 
No specific provision...... 49 28 4,120 21 
After sie-vear.iacsiast-cias l — 20 — 
LOL Vents .uia.e 2 l 450 2 
ES. VOALS cht 3 2 80 -= 
18 Years. cate 4 vi 1,660 9 
ROMCAYS 2 Ne ae 45 25 2,440 12 
22 to 23 years...... 8 4 760 4 
A WERES Gok. atid 58 34 7,070 36 
28 to 29 years:..... 6 3 2,970 16 
Othericcsc.o.0¥ Meee 2 1 90 — 


*Provisions under which the entitlement to time off does not match 
the amount of vacation pay were tabulated on the basis of vacation pay. 


The dash indicates a percentage of less than 0.6. 


Continued on page 30 
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Pay for Time not Worked (continued) 


SS Ee Se 


Agreements Employees Covered 
No. % No. % 
Provisions for entitlement 
to paid holidays ft 
No specific provision....... 105 59 10,560 54 


Employee must. have 

worked both the day 

before and the day 

after the holiday........ 52 29 7,460 38 
Employee must have 

worked either the day 

before or the day after 

RHE-NOMGAY 05: sia, 0seccets 8 5 750 4 


Paid holidays (days a year) 


No specific provision...... 5 3 120 1 
f (pee Se AY Mey eas ae 3 2 220 1 
egrets 96 54 9,780 50 
oan ate eRe aero ae 5 3 1,060 5 
2 a ae a RE Ee EN celery oe 45 25 7,200 37 
PEO LOn vette cei eae 17 9 990 5 
1 LBS eit IP Rape Serre ten Pe 5 3 260 1 


Provision for paid holi- 
days, number not 


SH ECHIC Cero 5..c5 aoe 2 1 30 ~~ 


*Usually subject to extenuating circumstances such as approved 
leave of absence, illness, vacation. 
The dash indicates a percentage of less than 0.6. 


Book on Human Resources 
Published by ILO 


The International Labour Office has published a book, 
Human Resources for Industrial Development, containing papers 
prepared for an international symposium planned by the newly 
established United Nations Industrial Development Organiza- 
tion. The purpose of the papers is to identify some of the major 
manpower and social problems encountered by developing 
countries in the process of industrial development, and to 
discuss action that needs to be taken both at national and at 
international levels if these problems are to be solved. 

Part I is titled ‘“‘Manpower for Industry,” and discusses 
manpower requirements and their accompanying skills for 
industrialization; education and training programs to be set 
up; specific measures that countries might use for effective 
utilization of manpower; and training for managerial or 
technical skills for small manufacturing enterprises. 

Part II, titled “‘Other Policy Issues,”’ stresses the importance 
of enlisting the co-operation and active participation of 
different social groups; employment aspects of industrializa- 
tion; progressive industrial technology and approaches to the 
problem of providing more productive employment in industry; 
and the effects of wage policy on the proceeds of industrial 
development. 

The book is available from the Canada Branch, International 
Labour Office, 4th Floor, 178 Queen Street, Ottawa, at 
$2.50 a copy. 
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Wage-Price Restraint 


Continued from page 10 


that the norm for wage increases is nil, but that increases can : 
be justified in relation to four criteria in the first White Paper | 
of 1965’ (L.G. 1965, p. 502). The White Paper laid down a\ 
norm for wage and salary increases of 3 to 3'!4 per cent, but 
recognized that increases above this might be justified by 
contributions to greater productivity, distribution of manpower, | 
standard of living, and comparability. 


} 


The Prices and Incomes Act, 1967, continues to require 
advance warning of proposed wage or salary increases, and 
gives the Government power to refer any proposed wage a 
salary increases to the National Board for Prices and Incomes. 
If a proposed increase is referred to the Board, the Government 
can “‘freeze’’ it for three months while it is under consideration. 
If there is an adverse report from the Board, the “‘freeze’’ may — 
be extended for a further period not exceeding six months | 
from the date of referral. If wage and salary increases are put 
into effect while they are under reference to the Board, or 
contrary to a recommendation by the Board, the Government 
may also make an order to suspend their implementation for 
a period of not more than six months from the date of referral. 


“The success of the policy during the last 12 months was 
largely due to the fact that it was accepted—though not 
agreed—by the Confederation of British Industry on behalf of 
the employers and the Trades Union Congress for the unions,” 
said Sir Denis. The Government’s powers are now limited to 
those cases that are referred to the National Board for Prices - 
and Incomes. ; 


The reaction of the British unions toward the prices and | 
incomes policy was aired at the annual convention of the. 
Trades Union Congress, held in September 1967 in Brighton 
(L.G., Dec. 1967, p. 746). One of the motions passed declared 
that a voluntary incomes policy should operate against a 
background of price control. The motion demanded that the 
Government operate this aspect of their policy rigorously. At 
the convention, the unions recognized that an elected Govern- 
ment should have some say over wages, salaries, prices, 
dividends and profits. 


In the United States, the forecasts concerning the wage-price 
guidelines for 1967 were made public a year ago in a report 
released by the Council of Economic Advisers. The Council 
urged moderation of demand forces in the economy. At the 
same time, it acknowledged that guidelines designed to restrict 
wage increases to the long-term growth of labour productivity 
(L.G. 1964, p. 186) were likely to be broken during 1967 as a 
result of demands from a number of major unions for pay 
raises to cover at least part of cost-of-living increases. 


The Council’s forecast for 1967 predicted a rise in total U.S. 
production by $47 billion to a gross national product of $787 
billion, a 6.3 per cent increase. This, however, is significantly 
less than the gain in the gross national product for the previous 
year of 8.6 per cent. 


The report urged companies to follow the price guideposts 
and to accept lower profit margins during 1967. The Council, 
however, dropped its efforts to lay out a yardstick for measur- 
ing acceptable wage increases during the year, though there is 
some reason to believe that the guideposts had a moderating 
effect on wage increases during 1962-65. Conversely, the 
Council noted, the primary source of the rise in consumer 
prices lies in areas in which the guideposts have no applicability: 
in farm products, where prices have risen considerably, despite 
rapid productivity gains; and in services, where the wages and 
professional incomes of unorganized workers have also risen 
rapidly. 
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Third Quarter, 1967 
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: 
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or arose out of their employment, and included deaths resulting 


from industrial diseases. 


Statistics on employment fatalities are compiled by the 
-Economics and Research Branch of the Department, from 
‘reports received from the provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards and certain other official sources. Newspaper reports 
‘are used to supplement these. For industries not covered by 
' workmen’s compensation legislation, newspaper reports are the 
_Department’s only source of information. It is possible, there- 


4 


The Department has received reports 
‘on 239 employment fatalities that oc- 
curred in Canada during the third quarter 
of 1967. During the previous quarter, 232 
fatalities were recorded. This is 28 more 
than the previously published total of 204 
(L.G., Nov. 1967, p. 688). In the third 
quarter of last year, 372 were recorded— 
95 more than the preliminary figure of 
27 7(L.G., Jan. 1967, p. 22). 

During the quarter, seven multifatality 

accidents brought death to 29 workmen. 
Six fishermen died when their herring 
seiner collided with a tugboat and cap- 
sized near Yarmouth, N.S., and six con- 
struction workers died in a car crash in 
Hinton, Alta. 

Four railroad employees were killed 
when a passenger train collided with a 
freight train in Dunrankin, Ont., and 
another four persons died in an Eastern 
Provincial Airways crash near William- 
sport, Nfld. Three construction workers 
died when they were overcome by toxic 
gas in a mine shaft in Sudbury, Ont. 
Another three miners died in a rockfall at 
the Fluorspar Mine in St. Lawrence, 
Nfld. and two policemen and a watchman 
burned to death in a fire in Repentigny, 
Que. 

Three industry divisions accounted for 
66.6 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities.* Of the total, 70 fatalities oc- 
curred in construction, 57 in transporta- 
tion and 32 in manufacturing. The re- 
Maining 33.4 per cent were distributed in 
the other industry divisions as follows: 
mining, 9.2 per cent; forestry, 5.0 per 
cent; trade, 4.2 per cent; public admi- 


*See Table H, p.68. 
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The employment fatalities covered in this review affected 
sons gainfully employed, and occurred during the course of, 


Employment Fatalities in Canada 


fore, that coverage in such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping, and certain of the service groups, is not as complete 
as it is in industries covered by workmen’s compensation 


legislation. Similarly, a small number of traffic accidents that 


nistration, 3.8 per cent; agriculture, fish- 
ing and service, 3.3 per cent each; and 
finance, 1.3 per cent. 


The 25-44 age group accounted for 
41.9 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities. Workers in the 45-64 age group 
accounted for 28.0 per cent, and the 
remaining 30.1 per cent were distributed 
in the other age groups: 20-24 age group, 
18.4 per cent; 14-19 age group, 6.3 per 
cent; and the 65 and over age group, 
5.4 per cent. 

Two occupational divisions accounted 
for 56.6 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities: craftsmen, production process 
and related workers, 39.8 per cent; and 
transport and communication workers, 
16.8 per cent. The remaining 43.4 per cent 
were distributed in the other occupational 
divisions: miners, quarrymen and related 
workers, 10.9 per cent; labourers and 
unskilled workers, 10.0 per cent; service 
and recreation workers, 5.0 per cent; 
loggers and related workers, 4.6 per cent; 
fishermen, trappers and hunters, farmers, 
and managerial workers, 3.3 per cent 
each; professional and technical occupa- 
tions workers, 1.7 per cent; sales workers, 
0.9 per cent; and clerical workers, 0.4 
per cent. 


Three accident-type categories  ac- 
counted for 61.5 per cent of the total 
number of fatalities. These were: col- 
lisions and derailments, 28.5 per cent; 
struck by different objects, 18.4 per cent; 
and falls and slips, 14.6 per cent. The 
remaining 38.5 per cent were distributed 
in the other accident-type categories: 
caught in, on or between different objects, 
10.4 per cent; contact with electric current, 


are in fact industrial may be omitted from the Department’s 
records because of lack of information in press reports. 

The number of fatalities that occurred during the period 
under review is usually greater than indicated in the article and 
tables. Fatalities that were not reported in time for inclusion, 
however, are recorded in supplementary lists, and statistics are 
revised accordingly in the next annual review. 


7.1 per cent; inhalations, absorptions and 
industrial diseases, 6.3 per cent; conflagra- 
tions, temperature extremes and explo- 
sions, 5.9 per cent; miscellaneous acci- 
dents, 4.6 per cent; and over-exertion, 4.2 
per cent. No fatalities were recorded in the 
striking against or stepping on objects 
accident-type category. 

A cross section analysis of the greatest 
concentration of fatalities by age reveals 
that the 25-44 age group accounted for 
44.3 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities that occurred in construction 
and 43.9 per cent in transportation. The 
45-64 age group accounted for 43.8 per 
cent of the total number of fatalities in 
manufacturing. 

A similar cross section examination of 
these industries, to pinpoint the main 
concentration of fatalities by occupation, 
shows that craftsmen, production process 
and related workers accounted for 65.6 
per cent of the total number of fatalities 
that occurred in manufacturing, and 60.0 
per cent in construction. Transport and 
communication workers accounted for 
52.6 per cent of the fatalities in the 
transportation industry. 

An analysis of cross classifications of 
industry divisions by main accident-type 
categories reveals that 75.0 per cent of the 
fatalities in the fishing industry and 54.5 
per cent in transportation were the result 
of collisions, derailments and wrecks. 


During the quarter, there were 99 
fatalities in July, 94 in August and 46 in 
September. By province, the largest num- 
ber of fatalities, 94, occurred in Ontario. 
In Alberta there were 51, and in British 
Columbia 30. 
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Consumer, October 1967 


The consumer price index (1949 = 100) 
decreased by 0.1 per cent to 150.5 in 
October from 150.7 in September. It was 
3.6 per cent higher than the October 1966 
level of 145.3. 

The food index declined 0.5 per cent 
to 147.8 from 148.5. Lower prices were 
reported for some fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Beef prices were higher in 
contrast to most pork items. Sugar prices 
declined, but other miscellaneous gro- 
ceries, including tea, jam and soft drinks, 
registered advances. The price of butter 
was fractionally higher over the one- 
month period. Fresh milk and bread 
prices remained unchanged. 

The housing index rose 0.3 per cent to 
153.1 from 152.6 as a result of a general 
increase in rents and costs of new houses. 
The household operation component 
increased fractionally as higher prices for 
furniture and appliances were offset by 
lower prices for floor coverings, house- 
hold textiles and supply items. 

The clothing index decline of 0.7 per 
cent to 133.7 from 134.7 was attributable 
to lower prices for women’s. wear, 
especially fur coats, outerwear, footwear, 
and piece goods. Prices for children’s 
wear advanced by nearly 2 per cent and 
men’s wear fractionally. 

The transportation index decreased 
0.3 per cent to 157.9 from 158.4, reflecting 
the introduction of lower rail fares in 
off-peak travel months. 

The health and personal care index 
moved up 0.9 per cent to 193.2 from 
191.4, as a result of increased professional 
fees for health care services, Which out- 
weighed a further 1.8 per cent decrease in 
pharmaceutical prices. Some _ personal 
care supply items, including toilet soap, 
toothpaste and cleansing tissues, re- 
gistered minor advances. 

The recreation and reading index rose 
0.4 per cent to 169.4 from 168.7, mainly 
as a result of higher admission prices to 
sporting events and increases in the price 
of phonograph records. 

The tobacco and alcohol index was 
unchanged at 128.6. 

Group indexes a year ago in October 
were: food 145.6, housing (shelter and 
household operation) 146.1, clothing 
129.2, transportation 151.1, health and 
personal care 182.7, recreation and reading 
159.2, and tobacco and alcohol 126.4. 


City Consumer, October 1967 


Consumer price indexes declined be- 
tween September and October in six 
regional cities, advanced slightly in two, 
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Price Indexes 


and remained unchanged in two. Move- 
ments ranged from a decrease of 0.3 per 
cent in Toronto to a rise of 0.2 per cent 
in Ottawa. 

Food indexes were lower in all cities, 
with the declines ranging from 1.3 per 
cent in Winnipeg and Vancouver, to 0.3 
per cent in Montreal. Housing indexes 
advanced slightly in all cities except 
Montreal, where there was no change. 
Mixed movements were registered in the 
clothing indexes, ranging from an in- 
crease of 0.6 per cent in Ottawa to a 
decrease of 1.3 per cent in Montreal and 
Toronto. The transportation indexes de- 
clined slightly in all regional cities except 
Winnipeg, where there was no change 
from the previous month. The health 
and personal care indexes advanced by 
varying amounts in all cities except 
Montreal, reflecting a general increase in 
professional fees. The recreation and 
reading indexes rose in all cities except 
Montreal; the tobacco and alcohol indexes 
did not change. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between September and October 
were: Toronto —0.4 to 151.8; Montreal 
—0.3 to 148.8; Winnipeg —0.3 to 146.8; 
Saskatoon-Regina —0.3 to 140.6; Ed- 
monton-Calgary —0.3 to 141.7; Vancou- 
ver —0.2 to 144.9; St. John’s remained 
the same at 130.8*; Saint John remained 
the same at 145.7; Halifax +0.1 to 142.5; 
+0.3 to 148.6. 


Wholesale, September 1967 


The general wholesale index (1935- 
39 = 100) moved up to 264.7 from 264.6 
and was 1.5 per cent higher than the 
September 1966 index of 260.7. Five of 
the eight major group indexes increased, 
and three declined. 

In the non-ferrous metals products 
group the index rose 1.9 per cent to 244.6 
from 240.0 as a result of higher prices for 
nickel. Reflecting price increases for 
paint and paint materials and organic 
chemicals, the chemical products group 
index advanced 0.7 per cent to 213.8 from 
212.3. An advance of 0.4 per cent to 
295.4 from 294.1 occurred in the animal 
products group index due to price in- 
creases for fishery products, livestock, 
fresh meats and milk. The wood products 
group index rose 0.4 per cent to 349.3 
from 348.0 on higher prices for cedar 
and pine lumber. The iron products 
group increased 0.1 per cent to 274.3 from 
21329. 

The vegetable products group index 
moved 1.4 per cent lower to 228.0 from 


*On base June 1951=100 


231.2 on price decreases for grains, | 


potatoes, and milled cereal foods. A 


decline of 0.5 per cent in the textile 


products group index to 251.6 from 252.9 
reflected lower prices for cotton fabrics, 
domestic and imported raw wool, and 
worsted and wool cloth. The non- 
metallic minerals products group index 
moved down to 200.0 from 200.1. 


Farm Products Prices 

The index of Canadian farm products 
at terminal markets (1935-39 = 100) 
declined 0.7 per cent to 257.3 from 259.0 


in the three-week period September 29 
to October 20. The animal products 
index declined 1.4 per cent to 327.6 from 
index 
advanced 0.6 per cent to 187.0 from 185.9, 


332.2, and the field products 


U.S. Consumer, Sept. 1967 


The United States consumer price 


index (1957-59 = 100) rose by 0.2 per 


cent between August and September. The 

index in September was 117.1 and for 

August it was 116.9. 
Increases in services, 


medical care, | 


home repairs, property taxes and in- 
surance, accounted for the September 
advance. Prices were higher for women’s - 
and girls’ apparel, gasoline, used cars, | 


tires, coal, 
pliances. 


fuel oil, furniture and ap- 


With a decline in the prices of vegeta- 
bles, eggs, pork, apples and grapes, there_ 
was an overall drop in the food price 


index to 115.9 from 116.6. 


The overall consumer prices were 2.6. 


per cent above a year ago. 


British Retail, Gane 1967 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962 = 100) was 118.8 at September 


19, compared with 118.9 at August 22 
and 117.1 at September 20, 1966. 

The index for the food group as a whole 
dropped by less than 1 half of 1 per 
cent to 116.7, compared with 117.3 in 
August. 

In the food group, reductions in the 
prices of fresh vegetables and apples were 
partly offset by increases in the prices 
of eggs. 

In the miscellaneous goods group, 
price increases were registered for news- 
papers and periodicals and for some other 
items in the group. The index figure rose 
by nearly one half of 1 per cent to 113.5, 
compared with 113.1 in August. 


In the remaining eight groups, there 


was little change in the general level of 
prices. 
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Rehabilitation Awards, 1967 


SS nS 


The Reader’s Digest Award, given 
annually to the person, group of persons 
or agency that is judged to have done 
'the most during the year to serve the 
disabled, 


this year was presented to 
Recreation for the Handicapped Inc., of 
- Montreal. 

_ The award was made by E. P. Zimmer- 
man, President of the Reader’s Digest 
_ Association (Canada) Ltd., at the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Rehabilitation 
Council for the Disabled, held in Toronto 
in October. 

The award, in the form of a framed 
certificate and a cheque for $500, was 
accepted on behalf of the agency by its 
President, Mrs. John S. Corbett. Also 
present were Mrs. Rose Sedlezky, Execu- 
tive Director of the Agency, and Miss 
Nicole Hicken, Co-ordinator of Special 
Services for the Handicapped, Expo 67. 

“Recreation for the Handicapped Inc.” 
is the first agency of its kind in Canada. 
It was begun as a pilot project of the 
Montreal Council of Social Agencies, 
and it has been a trail-blazer in offering 
recreational services and facilities for the 
disabled. Until then, recreation for the 
handicapped had been thought of as part 
of the therapy routine. But this organ- 
ization realized that the disabled needed 
recreation as much as the able-bodied. 
Consequently it has worked to provide 
greater Opportunity for disabled persons 
to participate in community recreational 
activities, and has helped to organize 
programs to suit the needs and inclinations 
of the disabled in the community. 

The organization, acting for the Re- 
habilitation Council for the Disabled and 
Other agencies across Canada, planned 
and organized a separate section of the 
Canadian Symposium on _ Recreation, 
held in Montreal in June, to consider the 
Subject, ‘‘Recreation for the Handicapped 
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Vocational Rehabilitation Branch 
Department of Manpower 
and Immigration 


—Whose Responsibility ?”? Through care- 
ful planning, selection of speakers, and 
workshop sessions, recreational directors 
and personnel from community centres 
across Canada were given a _ broader 
understanding of the recreational needs of 
disabled persons, and of the ways in 
which they could extend their services 
to them. The agency, working in close co- 
operation with the Special Services for the 
Handicapped Division of Expo 67, pro- 
vided the disabled in Canada and else- 
where with an opportunity to visit and 
enjoy the World’s Fair. 

Recreation for the Handicapped Inc. 
played an important part in the production 
of the booklet, ‘‘Your Pocket Counsellor 
to Expo 67,”’ which was widely distributed 
across Canada and abroad, so that 
thousands of handicapped, disabled, aged 
or infirm people were told how they could 
get to Expo and what they could see 
there. 


The C. Douglas Taylor Award 


The C. Douglas Taylor Award, the 
highest award that the Rehabilitation 
Council can give to an individual, was 
presented to Hon. L. C. Currie, Chief 
Justice of the Province of Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Justice Currie has given long years 
of service to the disabled in Nova Scotia 
and throughout Canada. He has volun- 
tarily given his time, energy and advice in 
an endeavour to provide better treatment, 


counselling, training, and educational 
services for handicapped adults and 
children. 


From 1954 to 1956 he was the national 
president of the Canadian Foundation 


for Poliomyelitis and Rehabilitation (now 
merged nationally with Easter Seal agen- 
cies to form the Rehabilitation Council). 
Although he has recently been appointed 
head of the Supreme Court of his Prov- 
ince, the Chief Justice has not reduced 
in any way his interest or his service. In 
the past month, he has accepted the 
presidency of the Nova Scotia Chapter 
of the Rehabilitation Council, the agency 
in that Province that serves both crippled 
children through Easter Seals and handi- 
capped adults through the March of 
Dimes. 


Special Centennial Award 


In recognition of the many excellent 
special services for the handicapped 
provided at Expo 67, and in appreciation 
of the thoughtfulness and concern that 
led to their planning, the Canadian Re- 
habilitation Council for the Disabled 
made a special award to the Canadian 
Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibi- 
tion. 


In asking Miss Nicole Hicken to present 
the award to Expo Commissioner Pierre 
Dupuy, the President of the Council, R. 
Bruce Grey, said that the board of 
directors wished to express the thanks 
of the disabled in Canada and around 
the world for the care and concern shown 
to the handicapped. This is the first time 
that a world’s fair, exhibition, or similar 
international event, has considered the 
handicapped from the outset. 


‘‘We are proud that this precedent was 
established in Canada,’ said Mr. Grey. 
He also asked Miss Hicken to convey 
the appreciation of the handicapped, and 
all who work on their behalf, to those 
at Expo whose care, concern and humanity 
in planning made it possible for the aged, 
the blind and the disabled to be there. 
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Committee for an Area 


Labour-Management 
Consultation Branch 


The difficulties facing a young labour- 
management committee in a factory or 
service industry are real enough. But when 
a committee must represent not one place 
but a geographical area, the difficulties 
can be compounded. 

The Plumbing Industry Labour-Man- 
agement Committee in Edmonton looks 
after 60 contractors and 1,500 union 
members. Its domain is the northern half 
of Alberta. 

The committee itself comprises three 
members each from the Canadian Plumb- 
ing and Mechanical Contractors Asso- 
ciation (Alberta Branch), and Local 488, 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada (AFL-CIO/CLC). 

Now in its second year, the committee 
grew out of a situation in which the 
““collective’ had been driven out of 
collective bargaining. Since then, how- 
ever, it has made definite headway, com- 
plementing the return of normal bar- 
gaining practices. But its membership 
fully realizes that the major task is still 
ahead. 

James McBride, President of Industrial 
Power Installations Ltd., who started the 


committee rolling in March 1966, sums | 


up accomplishments to date: “‘The six 
who make up the committee have arrived 
at a basis of trust and understanding.”’ 

The job now is to transfer that ‘“‘trust 
and understanding” to the contractors and 
unionists. “Neither union nor manage- 
ment really believes we’re for real. What 
we have to do now is to get them to 
believe in the committee,’’ Mr. McBride 
said. 

As another committee member, union 
Business Agent H. G. Stevenson, puts 
it: ““The committee hasn’t got through 
to the membership yet. We’re looking 
for ways to spread trust.”’ 
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Association chairman Clifford Williams, 
who is President of Williams Plumbing 
and Heating Ltd., and a former union 
official, believes that the committee has 
accomplished phase one of its program, 
in that it’s ‘“‘off the ground now.”’ Phase 
two is the spreading of the committee’s 
good will throughout the industry. 


In 1965, an agreement was signed ending 
four and a half years of disorder, a time 
of autonomous union locals and of 
separate deals between companies and 
employees that undermined the cohesion 
of the union. Mr. Williams endorsed the 
committee because “‘the fact of the (1965) 
agreement was not necessarily going to 
solve all that.’ The agreement alone would 
not heal the wounds inflicted in what they 
now refer to as “‘the dark ages.”’ 


““If we can convince our respective sides 
that they should bargain in good faith, 
we will have achieved something,’’ says 
Mr. Williams. The next contract is due 
in 1969. 


The committee concentrates at once-a- 
month meetings on interpreting the last 
agreement. Recently the committee came 
to a decision on a dispute, but the con- 
tractor involved chose to ignore it. 
Another difficulty that hinders progress 
of the committee is that some contractors 
in the industry don’t belong to the 
contractors’ association. 


The committee expects to cut back 
grievances by strengthening lines of 
communication with unionists and con- 
tractors. At present it needs money to put 
out a newsletter explaining its achieve- 
ments. “‘After all, we can’t blame anyone 
for not being aware of the committee,” 
says Mr. Williams. “‘It’s going to take 
time to make it fully effective.” 

Mr. Williams believes that everyone 
would benefit if the committee was given 
more power “‘so that we could expect 
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both sides to accept our unanimous de- 
cisions.” This will hinge on whether a 
clause to this effect is inserted in the 1969 


agreement. The committee also plans to 
step up its clause-by-clause search in the 


‘“‘oray areas” of the agreement for wording 


that is more effective and precise—the 


idea being to eliminate potential trouble | 


spots and to ease future negotiations. 


*k * * 


“Our meetings are not earthshaking,” 
comments Brian Cunningham, Manager, 
Westeel-Rosco Ltd. at Saskatoon, Sask. 
‘““We get together in a friendly way; no- 
body is pushed around. The employees 


feel their problems are being looked at.” | 

A labour-management committee has | 
been operating at the plant since 1957— | 
though not always on a regular basis, | 
The 130 employees are members of Local | 
4235, United Steelworkers of America 


(AFL-CIO/CLC). 


Mr. Cunningham’s comment that the | 
joint consultation committee focuses on — 
employees’ problems is enlarged on by a 


unionist on the Westeel committee. Says 
Sidney Piddlesden: 
mittee was started, if one employee had a 


complaint, there was nothing done about | 


it. They (management) figured ‘he’s the 


only one that complained about it.’ Now, | 
since we’ve had the committee, the lone | 
employee who has a problem gets atten- | 


{TOTS 2 


Union Secretary Henry Ritchie com- 
ments: “The only other way you can | 
communicate is by putting in grievances.” | 
“0H 
noticeable” influence on contract nego- | 
tiations—‘‘but we are closer with manage- | 


He adds that the committee has 


ment.”’ 


As well as through labour-management | 
meetings, a continual flow of information — 
is maintained through ‘“‘tool-box meet- | 
ings.”’ Every two weeks, all employees in | 
the two departments, welding and sheet 
metal, gather with their supervisors to | 
These | 
10-minute meetings are used to bring out) 
minor problems. Employees and _ their 
bosses talk literally ‘“‘over the tool boxes.” | 
Common topics include housekeeping, | 
safety, and suggestions for more efficient 


deal with day-to-day problems. 


work methods. 


Many of the questions that are not) 
solved during a tool-box meeting are put 
on the agenda for the next labour-) 
Piddlesden 
says that “‘over a year, there are very few 
questions that are not attended to, or at. 


management meeting. Mr. 


least considered.” © 


According to Mr. Cunningham, the 
meetings—tool-box and labour-manage-— 
ment—help management measure the 
mood of the plant. ‘‘We can get an idea 
of undercurrents... an idea of the gener? 


morale,”’ he says. 
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Adult 


Learning 


Capacity 


Older Workers’ Section 
Department of Manpower 
and Immigration 
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The International Management Seminar 
held by the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development in Lon- 
don, England in the fall of 1964 con- 
centrated on job redesign and occu- 
pational training for older workers. What 
follows is a brief summary of the occu- 
pational training aspects contained in the 
seminar’s final report. 

“On the whole, industrial experiences 
have shown a decline in the performance 
of older people on training courses, and 
it is generally recognized that special 
problems are involved in the training of 
older workers. Laboratory studies provide 
the necessary basic information about the 
ability of adults to learn. Such studies... 
have identified some of the difficulties 
older people experience in learning, and 
sought to investigate the reasons for the 
apparent loss of learning ability with 
increasing age. Once the reasons... are 
known, it should be possible to improve 
adult training programs.” 

The report discusses the learning process 
in some detail, and points out that 
learning is not a single process, but is in 
fact composed of three elements: registra- 
tion, retention and recall. Older trainees 
may encounter difficulties at any stage 
because of declining capacity. 

Registration is the process of receiving 
information through the senses, and 
understanding and assimilating it. Here 
it is important that the adult learner have 
time to assimilate the information and to 
integrate it with what he already knows. 
Retention is short-term memory and the 
more permanent registration. Older 
persons appear to have difficulty retaining 
more than one item at a time. Recall is the 
reproducing of what has been learned. 
Here research has shown that older 
persons can display practical knowledge 
which they cannot set out in words or 
writing. Other factors in the learning 
process are motivation, intelligence, and 
methods—and their effects are described 
in the report. 

The main conclusion of laboratory 
studies on adult learning capacity is that, 
although older persons can be trained, the 
methods of training must be adapted to 
their capabilities. Motivational problems 
must first be overcome, and material 
presented at a speed that will allow 
assimilation. Most of the learning process 
phase should be limited to the practical, 
and theory held to essentials. 


Adult Retraining in Industry 


There are six main retraining areas in 
industry: 
e training existing employees in new 


jobs or bringing them up to date in 
their own jobs; 

e training new employees; 

e training groups of workers who lose 
their jobs following industrial clo- 
sures; 


e special training schemes for older 
workers; 


training older people who have been 
unemployed for long periods of time; 
and 


training for re-entry into occupations 
previously held. 


Companies may be reluctant to accept 
new employees over the age of 50 for 
training, but they often retrain their own 
middle-aged employees. Although many 
companies claim success, few keep com- 
prehensive records that would allow 
evaluation of the relationship between 
age and success in retraining. Evidence 
from the United States shows that success- 
ful retraining depends on such factors as 
the length of formal schooling and the 
relationship of the new job to the old in 
terms of skill, status and income. 

In many countries, it was found, 
older workers passed their retraining with 
a below-average grade, but with more 
training time, achieved the average. A 
number of companies found that the cali- 
bre of the trainee and his attitude were 
more important than his age. 

The retraining of older workers follow- 
ing an industrial closure necessitated 
special training facilities, a state subsidy, 
and special training techniques. All of the 
foregoing factors are needed in retraining 
the long-term unemployed—together with 
guidance in re-motivation to assist them 
in recovering from the effects of un- 
successful job hunting. 

Training of the older worker is also 
affected by his attitude toward change and 
training, and his lack of educational 
background. Fear of failure is perhaps 
the most serious problem he faces, but 
this may largely be overcome by coun- 
selling and a few days “‘reschooling”’ in 
classroom practices. 

Although the London seminar was 
concerned with the problems of retraining 
older workers, stress was laid on the need 
for the provision of continuous training 
throughout one’s working life. If people 
are to be prepared for the inevitable 
changes in their working lives, three 
questions must be considered: What are 
the basic educational requirements on 
which to build throughout life? What 
changes in training methods are necessary 
to suit trainees of different ages? What 
institutional developments are required 
to provide for continuous training? 
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Employment and Unemployment In October 


Employment decreased by 74,000 to 
7,437,000 between September and October 
1967, but was 113,000 higher than a year 
earlier. 

The labour force, at 7,691,000, was 
39,000 lower than in September, and 
172,000, or 2.3 per cent higher than a year 
earlier. 

Unemployment increased by 35,000 dur- 
ing the month from 219,000 in September 
to 254,000 in October, and was 59,000 
higher than in October, 1966. 

Total unemployment in October re- 
presented 3.3 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 2.6 per cent in October 
1966, and 2.4 per cent in October 1965. 


Employment 

Employment, at 7,437,000, decreased 
by 74,000 from September to October. 

In British Columbia, it was substan- 
tially higher than a year ago, in the 
Atlantic region and Ontario it was 
moderately higher, and in Quebec and 
the Prairies, there was little year-to-year 
change. 

In non-farm industries, employment 
declined by 42,000 between September 
and October. Decreases of 33,000 and 
18,000 occurred in construction and 
manufacturing, the reduction in manu- 
facturing resulting, in part, from layoffs 
in the automotive and parts industries, 
following a major industrial dispute in 
the United States. The decrease of 32,000 


in farm employment was about normal 
for the period. 

Employment was higher than a year 
ago in community, business and personal 
service (73,000), agriculture (42,000), and 
trade (34,000). Manufacturing employ- 
ment was 66,000 lower, and construction 
employment was down 29,000. 


Unemployment 

Unemployment, at 254,000, was 35,000 
higher than in October 1966; the increase 
was mainly among men 25 years of age 
and over. Of the 254,000 unemployed, 
190,000, or 75 per cent of the total, had 
been out of work for less than four 
months. Of the remainder, 35,000 had 
been unemployed four to six months, and 
29,000 for seven months or more. 


Note: The classification of labour market 
areas, and the summary table titled ““Labour 
Market Conditions,’’ are not included in this 
issue because the statistical basis for these 
tables is not comparable with a year ago. 
Beginning September 1, 1966, all registered 
applicants were asked to contact Canada 
Manpower Centres every 30 days — instead 
of the previously requested period of i4 
days — to keep their registrations active. 
Another factor influencing the compara- 
bility of registered applicants is the extension 
of provisions, such as temporary layoffs, for 
exempting certain classes of unemployment 
insurance beneficiaries from registration. 


Wage Schedules Prepared In September 


During September, the Department of 
Labour prepared 277 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by departments of the federal 
Government and its Crown corporations 
in various areas of Canada, for works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or de- 
molition, and certain services. 

In the same period, 264 contracts in 
these categories were awarded. In addi- 
tion, 282 contracts containing the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion and the Departments of Defence 
Production, Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development, Post Office, Public Works, 
and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 

Contracts awarded in September for 
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the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment were: 


Department No. of Aggregate 
Contracts Amount 

Defence Construc- 

tion (1951) 
- Limited iesaoe sO 2 1-00 
Defence Production 125 1,109,303.00 
Post Office 9 327,500.20 
Royal Canadian 

Mounted Police 23 510,250.16 


During September, the sum of $9,281.10 
was collected from 16 contractors for 
wage arrears Owing their employees as a 
result of the failure of the contractors, or 
their subcontractors, to apply the wage 
rates and other conditions of employment 
required by the schedule of labour con- 
ditions forming part of their contract. 
This amount is for distribution to the 
230 workers concerned. 


200 technical assistance 


specialists sought by ILO 


About 200 specialists in the field of | 


technical assistance are being sought by 


the International Labour Orsania : 


for work in 50 countries. 
The ILO’s large technical co-operation 


program needs specialists in the fields of | 


economics and statistics, manpower or- 
ganization, vocational training, manage- 
ment development, small industry develop- 
ment, social security, occupational safety 
and health, workers’ education, labour law 
and labour relations, labour administra- 
tion, and co-operative and rural institu- 
tions development. 


: 
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The length of appointments varies from — 
three to 12 months. Candidates must be 
at least 35 years old, possess a satisfactory — 


knowledge of English, French or Spanish, 
and have excellent health. 


Salaries range from $10,000 to $20,000 — 
a year and are accompanied by a wide — 


variety of benefits. 


Applications for employment may be 


obtained by writing to: The Director, 
Canada Branch, International Labour 
Office, 10614 Rideau Street, Ottawa 2. 


U.S. federal employees union 
marks 50th anniversary 


The National Federation of Federal 
Employees in the United States marked 
their 50th year as a public service union 
with a banquet sponsored by the District 


of Columbia Federation in Washington : 


last September. 

In 1917, when the Federation was 
founded, 63 per cent of the officers and 
employees of the executive civil service 
were covered by civil service rules. Now, 
50 years later, nearly 90 per cent are 
covered. Union membership has grown 
about one third since 1961 to a total of 
more than 1,000,000. About 90 per cent 
of postal employees and about 22 per cent 
of other federal employees have exclusive 
representation. 

Some of the specific gains cited by the 
NFFE are: 

e better communication and _ under- 
standing between management and 
employees; 

¢ concrete improvements in such areas 
as safety practices, work scheduling, 
control of sick leave abuse, and 
general working conditions; 

e better handling of employee griev- 
ances—fairer procedures and more 
thoughtful decisions; and 

° the maintenance of reasonably har- 
monious relations, with a growing 
conviction that “‘the public interest 
is paramount.” 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for three days during October. It 
granted eight applications for certification, 
rejected four, ordered one representation 
vote, and granted one application for the 
revocation of a previous certification. 
During the month, the Board received 
nine applications for certification and 
permitted the withdrawal of five such 
applications. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation on behalf of a unit of employees 
engaged in the loading and unloading of 
ships and in the receiving and delivering 
of freight at the Port of Montreal, em- 


ployed by Clarke Steamship Company 
_ Limited, Montreal, Que. (L.G., Dec. 1967, 
_p. 752). 


2. International Longshoremen’s Asso- 


ciation, Local 1930, on behalf of a unit of 


grain elevator employees of Three Rivers 


- Elevators Ltd., Trois-Rivieres, Que. (L.G., 


Sept. 1967, p. 581). 

3. Transport Drivers’, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America on behalf of a unit of drivers 
employed in the carriage of mail by 
Federal Delivery Inc., Ste-Foy, Que. (L.G., 
Nov. 1967, p. 698). 

4. Transport Drivers’, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America on behalf of a unit of mail truck 
drivers employed by H. O. Grenier, St- 
Pascal, Que. (L.G., Nov. 1967, p. 698). 

5. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Lo- 
cal 938, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America on behalf of a 
unit of warehouse and shop employees 
employed at the Toronto terminal of 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 


Employee Representation Branch 


Midland Superior Express Limited, Cal- 
gary, Alta. (L.G., Dec. 1967, p. 753). 

6. United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers, Local 3012, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Restigouche 
Log Driving and Boom Company, Camp- 
bellton, N.B. (L.G., Dec. 1967, p. 753). 

7. General Truck Drivers’ and Helpers’ 
Union, Local 31, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of drivers and other 
employees employed in the North Van- 
couver branch of Security Storage (Divi- 
sion of Motorways Van Lines Ltd.) 
Winnipeg, Man. (L.G., Dec. 1967, p. 
TOS); 

8. United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 6536, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Arctic Mining and Exploration 
Limited (N.P.L.), Vancouver, B.C., em- 
ployed in the company’s operation near 
@Carcross7 Y. 1: tE.G.. Deewl967i pio): 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Grand International Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, applicant, Cana- 
dian National Railways, Montreal, Que., 
respondent, and Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, intervener 
(L.G., June 1967, p. 363) (Reasons for 
Judgment published in L.G. Supplement 
No. 8, 1967). 

2. International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers, applicant, 
and Bristol Aerospace Limited, Winnipeg, 
Man., respondent (L.G., June 1967, p. 
364). The application was rejected because 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the functions of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, for which the 
Employee Representation Branch of the 
Department is the administrative agency. 


Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


the Board found the employees affected 
were not engaged in an undertaking that 
is subject to the Act. 

3. Cartage and Miscellaneous Em- 
ployees’ Union, Local 931, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, J. E. Fortin Transport Inc., 
Blackpool, Que., respondent, and Robert 
Fortin, et a/., interveners. The application 
was rejected because it was not supported 
by a majority of employees affected in the 
representation vote conducted by the 
Board (L.G., Dec. 1967, p. 752). 

4. International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers, Lodge 359, ap- 
plicant, and Yukon Welding, Whitehorse, 
Y. Ti respondent,.(L..G, Deck 9G7aae 
753). The application was rejected be- 
cause it was premature under Sec. 7(4) of 
the Act. 


Representation Vote Ordered 


General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, Kraus 
Transport Limited, Toronto, Ont., re- 
spondent (L.G., Nov. 1967, p. 698), and 
Ronald H. Brown, ef al., interveners. 
The Board directed that only the name of 
the applicant appear on the ballot (Re- 
turning Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Application for Revocation Granted 


Kenneth Eiswerth, et al., applicants, 
Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, Local 
395, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, respondent, and 
Continental Trucking Ltd., Saskatoon, 
Sask., respondent (L.G., Dec. 1967, p. 
753). The application was for the revoca- 
tion of the Board’s order of July 26, 1966, 
certifying the respondent union as _ bar- 
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gaining agent for a unit of employees 
classified as truck driver, mechanic, and 
truck driver/salesman. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America on behalf of a unit 
of truck maintenance employees of Smith 
Transport (U.S.) Ltd., Scarboro, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 

2. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local Union 395, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of employees of McKee 
Moving & Storage Co. Limited, Saska- 
toon, Sask. (Investigating Officer: A. E. 
Koppel). 


3. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 880, and Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 141, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of drivers and other 
employees employed by Pettapiece Cart- 
age Limited, Leamington, Ont. (Investi- 
gating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 

4. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
879, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of. America on behalf of a unit 
of Canadian employees of the Buffalo 
and Fort Erie Public Bridge Authority, 
Buffalo, N.Y. (Investigating Officer: H. A. 
Fisher). 

5. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch. The 
Enployee Representation Branch acts as the 
administrative arm of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board in matters under the Act 
involving the Board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime La- 
bour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which 
became effective in March, 1944, and re- 
pealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 until 
superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 
1944. Decisions, orders and certificates given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal. 


jurisdiction, ie., navigation, shipping, inter- 
provincial railways, canals, telegraphs, inter- 
provincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transporta- 
tion, radio broadcasting stations, and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of its 
provinces. Additionally, the Act provides 
that provincial authorities, if they so desire, 
may enact similar legislation for application 
to industries within provincial jurisdiction 
and make mutually satisfactory arrangements 
with the federal Government for the adminis- 
tration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with the 
administration of the Act and is directly re- 
sponsible for the appointment of conciliation 
officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints 
that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for con- 
trolling applications for consent to prosecute. 
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_ Winnipeg, 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to ad- 
minister provisions concerning: the certifica- 
tion of bargaining agents; the writing of 
provisions — for incorporation into collec- 
tive agreements — that fix a procedure for 
the final settlement of disputes concerning the 
meaning or violation of such agreements; and 
the investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every reason- 
able effort to conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Pro- 
cedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
here under two headings: 1. Certification and 
Other Proceedings Before the Canada Labour 
Relations Board; and 2. Conciliation and 
Other Proceedings Before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of the officers resi- 
dent in Vancouver comprises British Colum- 
bia, Alberta and the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories; officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activities to 
Ontario; officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec; and officers resident 
in Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s repre- 
sent the Department in the Atlantic Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Branch and the Employee 
Representation Branch are in Ottawa. 


of heavy equipment operators employe 
in the Yukon Territory by Fownes Conme 
struction Co. Ltd., North Vancouver, 

B.C. (Investigating Officer: C. M. Gil- 
mour). 

6. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 91, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Eamer — 
Daye Transport Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: J. Coallier). . 

7. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979, and Chauffeurs, 
Teamsters and Helpers, Local 395, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America on behalf of a unit of drivers 
and warehouse and garage employees of 
Empire Freightways Limited, St. Vital, 
Man. (Investigating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

8. Transport Drivers’, Warehousemen > 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, Interna- : 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- — 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers | 
and other employees of J. M. F. Transport 
Ltd., Valcourt, Que. (Investigating Of- | 
ficer: R. L. Fournier). 

9. Tunnel and Rock Workers’ Local 
Union No. 168, Labourers’ International 
Union of North America on behalf of | 
a unit of employees of Haste Mine 
Development Limited, Vancouver, B.C., | 
employed in the N.W.T. "(Investigating 
Officer: C. M. Gilmour). | 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Association Internationale des Deé- | 
bardeurs, Local 1846-B (International | 
Longshoremen’s Association), applicant, | 
and Somavrac Inc., Trois-Rivieres, Que., 
respondent (L.G., Feb. 1967, p. 128). 

2. Asbestos Workers’ Union, Local 
1612, CLC, applicant, and Outfitters In- 
corporated Limited, Corner Brook, Nfid., 
respondent (L.G., Nov. 1967, p. 698). | 

3. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- | 
men and Helpers, Local 141, Interna-. 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- © 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of | 
America, applicant, A & H. Express. 
Lines (Canada) Limited, London, Ont., | 
respondent, and Harold E. Culver, et al., | 
interveners (L.G., Dec. 1967, p. 753). 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, appli- 
cant, West Coast Air Services Limited, — 
Vancouver Airport, B.C., respondent, | 
John L. Ross, et al., E. S. Keniston,} 
T. E. Moore and H. L. Jamieson, in- 
terveners (L.G., Dec. 1967, p. 753). 

5. Transport Drivers’, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, Interna-. 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf-' 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and J. M. Ferland 
Transport Ltée, Valcourt, Que., respond- | 
ent: (2G., Deeic)967,-p27 a0. | 
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: 
¥ 
| During October, the Minister of Labour 


appointed Conciliation Officers to deal 


- with the following disputes: 


' 1. Northland Navigation Co. Ltd., and 


“Northland Shipping (1962) Co. Ltd., 
' Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian Merchant 
i Service Guild (Conciliation Officers DS: 


Tysoe). 


_ Vancouver, B.C., 


2. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
and Local 28, Hotel 


and Restaurant Employees’ and Bar- 


tenders’ International Union (Concilia- 
_ tion Officer: C. M. Gilmour). 


i horse, Y.T., 


3. Anvil Mining Corporation, White- 
and Local 1051, United 


_ Steelworkers of America (Conciliation 
_ Officer: C. M. Gilmour). 


4. NordAir Limited, Montreal, Que., 
-and Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ As- 
sociation (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 


- Poirier). 


_ feurs, 
_ America (Conciliation Officer: 


5. Monarch Transport Limited, Ed- 


-monton, Alta., and Local 362, Interna- 


tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
Warehousemen and Helpers of 
Cer MoM, 


_ Gilmour). 


6. Boyd’s Express Ltd., Lachute, Que., 


and Local 106, International Brotherhood 


meen 


of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 


_and Helpers of America (Conciliation 


Le. 4 


_ Officer: G. Rolland Doucet). 

_ 7. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

: and Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 
4 213, American Newspaper Guild (Conci- 


. liation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


8. Aero Caterers Ltd., Halifax Interna- 


_ tional Airport, and Tiaeat 927, Interna- 


Ont., 
| 


tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 

| feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
america (Conciliation Officer: D. T. 
| Cochrane). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Arsenals Limited, Toronto, 
and Canadian Union of Operating 
Engineers (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 


| McRae) (L.G., Dec. 1967, p. 754). 


2. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Montreal, and National Harbours Board 
Police Brotherhood (Conciliation Officer: 


| C.E. Poirier) (L.G., Nov. 1967, p. 698). 


3. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation and Arbitration Branch 


Montreal, Que., and Le Syndicat Général 
du Cinéma et de la Télévision (Conciliation 
Officer: R. L. Fournier) (L.G., Oct. 1967, 
p. 644). 

4. Eastern Canada Flour Mills Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., and Le Syndicat National 
des Employés des Minoteries Phénix (CSN) 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G., 
Oct. 1967, p. 644). 

5. Western Ontario Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited, Windsor, Ont., and Na- 
tional Association of Broadcast Employees 
and Technicians (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B. McRae) (L.G., Oct. 1967, p. 644). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. 
Limited, Flin Flon, Man., and the Asso- 
ciation of Flin Flon Trade Unions (L.G., 
Oct. 1967, p. 644). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in September to 
deal with a dispute between Blue Peter 
Steamships Limited, St. John’s, Nfid., 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
(L.G., Dec. 1967, p. 754) was fully con- 
stituted in October with the appointment 
of R. G. Hattenhauer, St. John’s, as 
Chairman. Mr. Hattenhauer was ap- 
pointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, company nominee 
Francis J. Ryan, Q.C., St. John’s, and 
union nominee Charles Moulton, Halifax. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in August to deal 
with a dispute between Canadian National 
Hotels Limited (Bessborough Hotel, Sask- 
atoon, Sask.) and Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Work- 
ers (L.G., Nov. 1967, p. 699) was fully 
constituted in October with the appoint- 
ment of His Honour Judge E. N. Hughes, 
Saskatoon, as Chairman. Judge Hughes 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services 
of the Minister of Labour and the Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Branch of the Depart- 
ment. 


was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, company nominee 
R. H. McKercher, Saskatoon, and union 
nominee Art Coulter, Winnipeg. 


Board Reports Received* 


1. E.M.I.-Cossor Electronics Limited, 
St. John’s, Nfid., and National Associa- 
tion of Broadcast Employees and Techni- 
cians (L.G., Nov. 1967, p. 699). 

2. Bristol Aviation Services, Montreal 
International Airport, and Lodge 869, 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (L.G., Nov. 1967, 
p. 699). 


Settlements after Board Procedure 


1. Bristol Aviation Services, Montreal 
International Airport, and Lodge 869, 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (see above.) 

2. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Co., Limited, Flin Flon, Man., and 
United Steelworkers of America (L.G., 
Dec; 16s. pa). 


Dispute Lapsed 


Radio Iberville Ltée, Ville Jacques Car- 
tier, Quebec, and Syndicat General de la 
Radio, CSN (CHRS) (L.G., Sept. 1967, 
p. 589). 


Strike Action 


1. E.M.I.-Cossor Electronics Limited, 
St. John’s, Nfid., and National Associa- 
tion of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians (see above.) 

2. Cargill Grain Company Limited, 
Baie Comeau, Que., and National Syndi- 
cate of Employees of Cargill Grain Com- 
pany Limited (CNTU) (L. G., Dec. 1967, 
p. 754). 


Settlement After Strike Action 


Consolidated Aviation Fueling of To- 
ronto Limited, and Lodge 717, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers (L.G., Dec. 1967, 
p. 754). 


*Full texts published in L.G. 
No. 8, 1967. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Supreme Court of Canada has upheld the power of the 
Quebec Labour Relations Board to dissolve trade unions domi- 


nated by employers. 


The Quebec Superior Court has upheld a decision of the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board in an inter-union process signed contra- 
ry to the provisions of the Quebec Labour Code. 


Legislation Branch 


On October 3, 1967 the Supreme Court 
of Canada, in a unanimous decision, 
dismissed an appeal from the courts 
below, and upheld the constitutional vali- 
dity of the provisions of the Quebec 
labour legislation granting to the Labour 
Relations Board the judicial power to 
dissolve an association that is dominated 
either by employers or by employees, 


pursuant to Sec. 20 and 50 of the former © 


Quebec Labour Relations Act as replaced 
by Sec. 11 and 132 of the Quebec Labour 
Code. 


Circumstances of Dispute 


The circumstances of the dispute, as 
related by Mr. Justice Abbott in his 
reasons for judgment, were as follows: 

In March 1962, the Quebec Federation 
of Labour applied to the Quebec Labour 
Relations Board asking that certain trade 
unions be dissolved, pursuant to Sec. 50 
of the Labour Relations Act, on the 
grounds that they had become dominated 
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by the employers, contrary to the provi- 
sions of Sec. 20 of the same Act. Some of 
these trade unions had been incorporated 
under the Professional Syndicates Act, 
R.S.Q. 1941, c. 162. Others appeared to 
be unincorporated unions of the class 
contemplated by Sec. 2 (d) of the Labour 
Relations Act. 

On February 19, 1964, shortly before 


the hearing by the Board of the applica-' 


tion in question, the unions concerned 
applied to the Superior Court for a writ 
of prohibition asking that Sec. 50 of the 
Labour Relations Act be declared ultra 
vires the Quebec Legislature, on the 
grounds that it purported to confer upon 
the Board, powers that are exercisable 
only by a court, the members of which 
are appointed pursuant to Sec. 96 of the 
BNA Act. 

On February 25, 1964 the Board op- 
posed the granting of the writ of prohibi- 
tion on the grounds that an application 
for such a writ was unfounded in law. 


The Superior Court had maintained the | 
Board’s inscription-in-law and dismissed _ 
the unions’ petition for a writ of prohibi- | 
tion to prevent the Board from exercising | 
jurisdiction accorded it under Sec. 50 of | 
the Labour Relations Act. The judgment | 
of the Superior Court was confirmed by a 

majority judgment of the Court of Queen’s | 
Bench, dated May 14, 1965. The latter | 
judgment was appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. | 


Power of Dissolution 
The only question before the Supreme | 
Court was whether Sec. 50 of the Labour | 
Relations Act was invalid because it | 
conferred upon the Board judicial powers | 
to dissolve an association that could be) 
exercised only by a Superior, District or 
County Court within the meaning of 
Sec. 96 of the BNA Act. | 
Sec. 20 and 50 of the Labour Relations 


) 
| 
Act read as follows: | 
| 
| 
| 


20. No employer, nor person acting | 
for an employer or an association ofem- 
ployers, shall in any manner seek to 
dominate or hinder the formation or} 
the activities of any association of} 
employees. 

No association of employees, nor) 
person acting on behalf of any such: 
association, shall belong to an asso-) 
ciation of employers or seek to domi- 
nate or hinder the formation or the) 
activities of any such association. | 

50. If it be proved to the Board that 
an association has participated in an 
offence against Section 20, the Board 
may, without prejudice to any other 
penalty, decree the dissolution of such’ 
association after giving it an opportu- 
nity to be heard and to produce any 
evidence tending to exculpate it. 

In the case of a Professional Syndi- 
cate, an authentic copy of the decision 
shall be transmitted to the Provincial 
Secretary who shall give notice thereof 
in the Quebec Official Gazette. 

These two sections have been replaced: 
by Sec. 11 and 132 of the new Quebec 


= — 
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stantially the same. 
‘In dealing with the issue before the 
ourt, Mr. Justice Abbott noted that the 
abour Relations Act and the Profes- 
sional Syndicates Act are included in a 
zroup of statutes enacted by the Quebec 
egislature which, generally speaking, have 
4 common purpose, to ensure industrial 
peace and to establish and protect the 
right of employers and employees to 
associate and to bargain collectively, which 
matters are clearly within the legislative 
competence of the Province. 
Mr. Justice Abbott added further that, 
to administer and enforce the provisions 
of these labour laws, the Legislature has 
created a special tribunal — the Labour 
Relations Board. Other provinces had 
set up similar Boards and, since the 
decision of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in the Labour Relations 
Board of Saskatchewan vy. John East Iron 
Works, 1948, A.C. 135, it is well estab- 
lished that such tribunals may exercise 
judicial functions as well as purely ad- 
ministrative ones. 


ne Incorporated Associations 


The issue before the Court was further 


narrowed to the question of whether the 
Board, in ordering the dissolution of an 


a un that has been given corporate 


tatus under the Professional Syndicates 
Act, was exercising a jurisdiction that 
belongs exclusively to a Court constituted 
ander Sec. 96 of the BNA Act. 
Mr. Justice Abbott noted that, under 
the Professional Syndicates Act, groups 
of employers and employees may form 
associations or professional syndicates, 
ca groups having as their object ‘‘the 
study, defence and promotion of the 
economic, social and moral interests of 
their members.”’ The Provincial Secretary 
$ empowered, at his discretion, upon 
sompliance with the requirements of the 
statute, to grant corporate status to such 
ssociations. The powers of such bodies, 
1owever, are limited, and they are subject 
‘0 the control and supervision of the 
rovincial Secretary. Mr. Justice Abbott 
tressed that the corporate status and 
elated privileges are conferred by the 
rovincial Secretary, primarily for the 
urpose of promoting employer and em- 
loyee agreements by the process of 
2ollective bargaining. 
Mr. Justice Abbott held that collective 
gaining becomes meaningless if either 
f the parties to that process is dominated 
the other. For that reason, in his view, 
the Legislature enacted the prohibition 
2ontained in Sec. 20 and provided in 
50 that, in case of a breach of 
. 20, in addition to any other penalty, 
he Board may order the dissolution of 
he offending association. 
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Mr. Justice Abbott held that the power 
given to the Board under Sec. 50 is a 
limited and discretionary power. This 
power is purely incidental to the accom- 
plishment of one of the primary purposes 
for which the association was granted 
corporate status—namely, the mainte- 
nance of industrial peace. In Mr. Justice 
Abbott’s view, there is no valid analogy 
between that power of dissolution and 
the general power to dissolve corporations 
conferred upon the Superior Court under 
Art. 978 and following and 1007 and 
following of the Code of Civil Procedure. 
These articles, which are substantially 
the same as those contained in the first 
Code of Civil Procedure adopted in 1867, 
operate in the broad area of termination 
of corporate status, at the request of the 
Attorney General, on grounds of usurpa- 
tion of corporate rights, or fraud and 
mistake in obtaining letters patent. These 
articles of the Code of Civil Procedure do 
not contemplate any such matters as a 
violation of the provisions of the Labour 
Relations Act. 


Powers of the Board Upheld 


In conclusion, Mr. Justice Abbott held 
that Sec. 50 of the Labour Relations Act 
did not confer upon the Board judicial 
powers that could be exercised only by a 
Superior, District or County Court within 
the meaning of Sec. 96 of the BNA Act. 


Appeal Dismissed 


The Supreme Court of Canada dis- 
missed the appeal of the unions concerned 
and upheld the constitutional validity of 
the provisions of legislation granting the 
Board the power to dissolve associations 
whose formation or activities are dominat- 
ed or hindered by the employers or em- 
ployees. Lucien Tremblay et al. and Quebec 
Labour Relations Board y. Fédération des 
Travailleurs du Québec et al., The Supreme 
Gourt= of Canada... October 3: "1967, 
67CLLC, para. 14,052. 


QUEBEC SUPERIOR COURT 


On July 27, 1966 the Quebec Superior 
Court dismissed an application for cer- 
tiorari to quash a decision of the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board in the case of 
an inter-union process. The Court held 
that the Board did not exceed its jurisdic- 
tion by the fact that its decision was 
signed by a vice-chairman and two mem- 
bers representing employers and em- 
ployees respectively. 

The Court ruled that although the 
signature of the members representing 
employers and employees was contrary 
to the provisions of the Labour Code, this 
fact was a defect of form admissible 
under Sec. 134 of the Code and would 
not affect the validity of the decision. 


On June 1, 1966 the Quebec Labour 
Relations Board revoked the certification 
as a bargaining agent issued on November 
22, 1959 in favour of the Association of 
Employees of Vanity Brassiere Co. Ltd., 
and ordered a representation vote by 
secret ballot among the employees of the 
company. The association in question 
applied for a writ of certiorari to quash 
the Board’s decision on the ground that 
the decision was rendered contrary to 
Sec. 103, 104, 105, 106, 107 and 108 of the 
Quebec Labour Code. 


Inter-Union Process 


Sections of the Labour Code referred 
to in the case at bar read as follows: 

103. The sittings of the Board shall be 
presided over by the chairman or one 
of the vice-chairmen. 

The members representing the em- 
ployers and those representing the em- 
ployees shall sit thereon in equal num- 
bers. 

104. Several sittings may be held 
simultaneously. 

The chairman or, in his absence, the 
first vice-chairman, shall designate the 
members for each sitting and may 
change such designation at any time. 

105. Three, comprising the chairman 
or a vice-chairman and two other mem- 
bers, shall constitute a quorum of the 
Board. 

106. The decisions of the Board shall 
be taken by a majority of votes of the 
members present. 

107. When the chairman and one or 
more vice-chairmen sit at the same time, 
a vice-chairman participates in the de- 
liberation but does not vote. 

The foregoing provision shall not 
apply in the case of an inter-union 
process but in such case the members 
representing the employers and the 
employees shall not vote. 

108. An inter-union process is a case 
in which associations of employees are 
opposed to one another. 

Counsel for the applicant submitted 
that the case at bar dealt with an inter- 
union process, and that the decision of 
June 1, 1966 was illegal mainly because 
it was signed by one of the vice-chairmen, 
as well as by a member of the Board 
representing the employers and by an- 
other member representing the employees. 
Counsel argued that only one of the vice- 
chairmen of the Board should sign the 
decision because Sec. 107 of the Labour 
Code prohibits the vote by those members 
who represent the employers and the 
employees respectively. 


Question of Quorum 


Counsel for the association went even 
further and submitted that Sec. 105 of the 
Code requires three persons to constitute 
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a quorum of the Board, and considering 
that the members of the Board who 
represented employers and employees re- 
spectively could not vote, the Board in 
the case at bar should be composed of 
five persons—that is, the chairman and 
two vice-chairmen of the Board, or of 
three vice-chairmen of the Board, in 
addition to a member representing the 
employers and another member represent- 
ing the employees. According to counsel 
of the applicant, a quorum of three 
provided in Sec. 105 means three persons 
who have the power to vote; this con- 
tention was based on the decision of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench in Quebec Labour 
Relations Board y. J. Pascal Hardware 
Company Limited and the Retail Clerks’ 
Union, Local 486, (1965) B.R. 791. 

On the other hand, counsel for the 
Board and for the company submitted 
that, under Sec. 107, if the chairman and 
two vice-chairmen sit at the same time, 
two vice-chairmen cannot vote; and in 
the case of inter-union process, only the 
chairman or one vice-chairman can vote. 
It was submitted further that, when the 
Board considered the matter, the associa- 
tion accepted the jurisdiction of the Board. 
Finally, counsel for the Board and for the 
company noted that the applicant did not 
claim any prejudice by the fact that the 
decision of June 1, 1966 was signed by 
three persons instead of one. 


Meaning of ‘*Quorum”’ 


First of all, the Court considered the 
question, What is a quorum? Larousse 
defines ““quorum’’ as a number of mem- 
bers of an assembly to be present in 
order to deliberate validly. Littré* defines 
““quorum”’ as a latin word used by English 
people to designate the number of persons 
sufficient to deliberate. Larousse defines 
the term “‘to deliberate’ as ‘‘to study a 
question with other persons.’’ This, in the 
opinion of the Court, does not necessarily 
mean that all these persons constituting 
a “quorum” should have the power to 
make decisions. 

Consequently, it would appear that 
when Sec. 105 of the Code provides for a 
quorum of three persons, this does not 
necessarily mean that all these persons 
should vote or decide. In the opinion of 
the Court, the intention of the legislator 
in enacting Sec. 105 was that a panel of 
the Board should be composed of three 
persons; but the legislator did not add 
that those three persons, besides being 
present for deliberation with the chairman 
(or one of the vice-chairman) in order to 
discuss with him and perhaps inform him 
regarding certain aspects of the problem, 
should all three decide or sign a decision— 
that is, to express officially their opinion 


*Dictionnaire de la langue francaise (1877), 
p. 1434. 
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regarding the question submitted to the 
Board. 


Meaning of Section 107 


Furthermore, the Court added, Sec. 107 
of the Labour Code provides in the first 
paragraph that, when the chairman and 
one or more vice-chairmen sit at the same 
time, a vice-chairman participates in the 
deliberations but does not vote. Then, it 
seems logical to conclude that, in the case 
of inter-union process, it is enough for a 
decision to be signed by the chairman or 
one of the vice-chairmen. 

Furthermore, pursuant to the first para- 
graph of Sec. 107, it is possible for the 
chairman of the Board to designate, under 
Sec. 104, as members of a panel, the 
chairman, a vice-chairman, a member of 
the board representing the employers, and 
a member representing the workers. In 
such a case, when there is an inter-union 
process, it seems obvious that neither 
vice-chairman nor the other two members 
being able to vote, the decision should be 
signed by the chairman only; if, on the 
other hand, the panel is composed of 


three vice-chairmen and two members, the 


case still being an inter-union process, 
it is sufficient that the decision be signed 
by one of the vice-chairmen. 

The Court added that, in the case of an 
inter-union process, the legislator wished 
the chairman or the vice-chairman or the 
vice-chairmen who sit with two members 
of the Board to profit by the opinions of 
the two members; but as the latter can 
only take part in deliberations without 
power to vote, it is sufficient that the 
decision in an inter-union process be 
signed by the chairman or one of the vice- 
chairmen. 

In the opinion of the Court, this appears 
to be the only reasonable interpretation 
of the second paragraph of Sec. 107, 
particularly in consideration of Sec. 103, 
104, 105, 106 and 108. 

The Court added that, in enacting the 
above-mentioned sections, it would ap- 
pear that the legislator did not. intend 
that, regarding inter-union disputes, which 
are very numerous in the Province, the 
decision in each case should be rendered 
by at least three vice-chairmen or by the 
chairman and two vice-chairmen. The 
Court noted that under Sec. 100 of the 
Labour Code, the Labour Relations Board 
is composed of a chairman, five vice- 
chairmen and eight other members, four 
of whom represent the employers and 
four the employees. 

If eight members were eliminated, the 
Board would have at its disposal only the 
chairman and five vice-chairmen to decide 
all inter-union disputes in the Province. 
Consequently, if it were necessary that 
each decision in an inter-union process 
be signed by the chairman and two vice- 
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chairmen, or by three vice-chairmen, such | 
a situation could paralyze or impede 
seriously the work of the Board. # 
The applicant association claimed that 
Sec. 105 requires that, in every case of 
inter-union process, the panel of the 
Board should be composed of five per- 
sons—namely, the chairman, two vice-_ 
chairmen and two members, or three 
vice-chairmen and two members. The 
Court rejected this interpretation and held 
that, in the case of inter-union process, 
the second paragraph of Sec. 107 allows 
the Board to sit, as was done in the case 
at bar, with one vice-chairman and two— 
members, and that it is sufficient in such 
a case that the decision be signed either by © 
the chairman or one of the vice-chairmen; | 
in other words, one signature is enough, | 
provided that it is the signature of the 
chairman or one of the vice-chairmen. | 


Irregularity of Procedure 


Finally, the Court considered the con-— 
tention that the decision of the Board of 
June 1, 1966 be declared void because it 
was signed by two members who had no 
right to sign. Regarding this contention, | 
the Court noted that Sec. 134 of the 
Labour Code reads as follows: “No 
proceeding under this Code shall be 
deemed invalid or dismissed by reason | 
of any defect of form or irregulatity of 
procedure.”’ 

The Court held it sufficient that the 
decision in question was signed by the 
vice-chairman, and that two other mem- 
bers.should not sign it. This fact, however, 
in the opinion of the Court, did not make 
the decision null and void because these 
two additional signatures could be con- 
sidered as a defect of form or a procedural 
irregularity covered by Sec. 134 of the 
Labour Code. 

The Court held that the applicant 
association could not seriously claim to 
have suffered any prejudice, because the 
decision of the Board was unanimous if) 
the vote of two members was taken into 
consideration. 


Decision of the Board Valid 


In conclusion, the Court held that the 
Board did not exceed its jurisdiction in 
rendering its decision of June 1, 1966; 
that the unnecessary signatures of the 
two members could only be considered 
as a defect of form that did not constitute 
an excess of jurisdiction; and that the 
decision did not cause any prejudice to the 
applicant association. Consequently the 
Court dismissed the application for cer- 
tiorari and upheld the decision of the 
Board. ea 
L’ Association des Employés de Vanity 
Brassiére Co. Ltd. v. La Commission des 
Relations de Travail du Québec et Autres 
et Vanity Brassiére Co. Ltd. et Autres, 
(1967) R.J.C.S. No. 5 and 6, p. 382. 
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| August Claimants For Benefits 
|Reported Lower Than Total in July 


' Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on August 31, 1967 numbered 
- 227,100, which is some 20,000 fewer than 
' the total of 246,300 for July 31, 1967, but 
_ approximately 40,000 more than the total 
_ of 187,200 for August 31, 1966. 
| The percentage of males and females 
/ coming on claim during the month of 
_ August, as indicated by the number of 
claimants registered as on continuous 
' claim for from one to four weeks at the 
» end of the month, remained on each of 
' these three dates at 66 per cent for men 
| and 33 per cent for women. Persons who 
were on claim one to four weeks made up 
' a slightly smaller proportion of the total 
' number of claimants on August 31, (41 
' per cent) than on July 31, (46 per cent). 
' During July, this claimant group norm- 
) ally reflects layoffs that are associated with 
' annual holiday and plant shutdowns. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


A total of 92,500 initial and renewal 
- claims was filed during August at local 
_ offices across Canada, compared with 
- 102,100 during July and 83,600 during 
_ August 1966. 

- Renewal claims accounted for more 
_ than 75 per cent of the decrease since July 
and of the increase over the total for 
_ August 1966. 


_ Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


_ The average weekly number of bene- 
| ficiaries during August was estimated to 


Unemployment Insurance 
Pensions and Manpower Section 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


be 138,200, compared with 180,000 during 
July and 100,200 during August 1966. 
Benefit payments during August totalled 
$16.8 million, compared with $17.7 
million during July and $11.8 million 
during August 1966. The average weekly 
payment was $24.38 during August, 
$24.64 during July, and $23.60 during 
August 1966. 


Provincial Data 


All provinces except Nova Scotia, 
Alberta, and British Columbia reported 
decreases in the monthly total of claimants 
since July. Numerically, the major portion 
of the decrease occurred in Ontario and 
in Quebec. This was partially offset by a 
substantial increase in British Columbia. 
The number of males who were on claim 
for from one to four weeks on August 31 
in British Columbia increased from 6,000 
on July 31 to 10,000 on August 31. 


A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “‘live file’? at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time inevi- 
tably includes some whose claims are in 
process. “‘Claimants’’ should not be inter- 
preted either as ‘“‘total number of bene- 
ficiaries’’ or ‘“‘total job applicants.” 


Summary Table 


Cumulative Data 


12 months 


August July August Jan. to ending 
Activity 1967 1967 1966 August August 
(in thousands) 
Insured population as at month-end — 4,902 4,577 — — 
Initial and renewal claims filed 
LOY Sart bate OS Bal ce al eet oe eee 93 102 84 eisSt 1,719 
UST Ran EE hare eee 64 66 63 8547 1,274 
Ce rep ft eee tN ene < 29 36 21 3027 445 
Claimants currently reporting to 
TTS 1 Oe age Pele ea ce ret 246 187 390* 346* 
Beneficiaries (weekly average)............ 138 180 100 ait 257% 
Breeks Compensated |...i....c:...500-.deeee<cees 691 720 501 10,785 13,310 
ATS Ce papal Ae SS AG SE ee $16,849 $17,743 $11,821 $274,913 $336,228 
Average weekly benefit........................ $24.38 $24.64 $23.60 $25.49 $25.26 


*Monthly average. 


tDiscrepancy between totals and subtotals is due to rounding. 
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Technological forecasting 
aids innovation planning 


Technological forecasting is now re- 
garded as an indispensable management 
tool for planning rapid innovation by a 
growing number of advanced large-scale 
industrial firms. In general, they report 
striking successes, and today long-range 
strategic thinking—for 10 years ahead and 
beyond—is rapidly gaining ground in 
industry and government. 

These views are among the main find- 
ings of a new survey titled ‘*Technological 
Forecasting in Perspective.’’ The survey 
is based not only on visits to industry, but 
also to military administrations and re- 
search institutes in 13 countries. It was 
made between 1965 and 1966, under the 
direction of Dr. Erich Jantsch, a manage- 
ment consultant for the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment. 


The survey was part of the OECD’s 
research on technological trends related to 
economic and social growth in the 21 
member countries. Technological fore- 
casting is still in the experimental stage, 
and the OECD plans to hold a conference 
early next year to broaden the study of 
this field. Dr. Jantsch’s survey will serve 
as the basis for discussion. The survey is 
available in Canada from the Queen’s 
Printer, price $8.70. 


Challenges to bargaining 


A collection of essays, titled Challenges 
to Collective Bargaining, has been pub- 
lished by the American Assembly under 
the editorial supervision of Lloyd Ulman, 
Professor of Economics and Director of 
the Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California (Berkeley). 


Nine essays were prepared for the 
Thirtieth American Assembly, which met 
in October 1966. They were intended to 
support discussion at regional assembly 
sessions and to evoke consideration by 
the general public. 


In this collection of essays, a group of 
outstanding authorities on labour rela- 
tions in the United States considers the 
problems that adjustment to new social, 
economic, and technological conditions 
presents to unions and management, as 
well as to the public. Although the 
experts express confidence in the ability of 
collective bargaining to adapt itself to new 
tasks and problems, they also urge labour 
to demonstrate that it has “enough 
imagination to develop equitable and 
democratic instruments for guarding 
against strike emergencies without waiting 
for technology to make all strikes 
obsolete.” 
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Cases Nos. 79 to 82 


Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 
Releases Decisions in Four Disputes 


Four separate disputes, concerning 
holiday pay, a claim for 100 miles at 
through freight rates, meals during a 
temporary transfer, and the discipline 
given to an engineer for failing to obey 
instructions prior to a derailment, were 
heard by the Canadian Railway Office 
of Arbitration at hearings in Montreal 
on October 16, 1967. 

The arbitrator disallowed the four 
claims. Summaries of the four cases, 
Nos. 79, 80, 81 and 82, follow: 


CASE No. 79 


Dispute between the Algoma Central 
Railway and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen over claims sub- 
mitted by three conductors and a 
brakeman concerning holiday pay. 


One conductor had been assigned to a 
through freight train that normally work- 
ed 20 days a month, but, because of a 
strike by non-operating employees, work- 
ed only 12 days. He claimed mileage 
earned on the last trip before the strike 
started. 

The second conductor claimed mileage 
on an assigned passenger train that nor- 
mally worked 17 days a month, but, 
because of the strike, was reduced to 13 
days. He also claimed mileage earned 
before the start of the strike. The third 
conductor, who had been working on an 
assigned yard job that normally required 
21 days a month, worked 14 days owing 
to the strike. He claimed eight hours at 
yard rates. 

On the basis of the General Holiday 
Agreement, the company refused to pay 
the three claims. 

The fourth man involved in the dispute 
was a brakeman who worked on assigned 
through freight. He qualified for general 
holiday pay, and claimed mileage earned 
on the last trip before the strike. In ac- 
cordance with the company’s. under- 
standing of the General Holiday Agree- 
ment, this claim was reduced, and the 
employee was given compensation for 
186 miles at through freight rates. 

The company said that the strike by the 
non-ops prevented the three conductors 
from having the required 15 days of ser- 
vice in the 30 days preceding the holiday. 
The brotherhood, conversely, based their 
justification for the conductors’ claims 
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pay on any of the holidays. . 


solely on an article of the agreement that 
states: 


Where there is a question regarding 
the time or mileage to be paid for, any 
portion not in dispute will be allowed, 
and the employee advised within 30 
calendar days from the date of receipt 
of ticket regarding the portion which is 
not allowed, together with reason why 
not allowed, otherwise such claim will 
be paid. In cases where all time or mile- 
age claimed on any time return is 
disallowed, such time return will be 
within thirty calendar days returned to 
the employee through the proper Officer 
of the Railway — otherwise such claim 
will be paid. 


The brotherhood contended that the 
company had not notified the employees 
within the 30-day time limit. The same 
article applied to the brakeman, they said, 
with the added factor that, because he 
qualified for holiday pay, he should have 
been paid for mileage from his home 
depot to the junction and return. 

The company admitted that it had 
failed to notify the employees that they 
would not be paid until after the 30-day 
time limit had expired. It said that the 
brakeman had worked on the last train 
out of the depot prior to the strike and, 
because of the time element, had returned 
to the depot without tying up at the 
junction. The company contended that 
he was only entitled to mileage from the 
junction to his home depot, but that he 
had claimed the total miles earned as 
statutory pay. 

The company referred to another sec- 
tion that states: “In order to qualify for 
. an em- 
ployee should have completed 30 days of 
continuous employee relationship. .. .” 
This section, it said, precluded the validity 
of the employees’ claim. 

The arbitrator thought that it was 
important to emphasize that the three 
conductors and the brakeman did not 
work on the holiday in question. He under- 
scored the opening words of the section 
relied on by the brotherhood, which 
states: ““Where there is a question regard- 
ing the time or mileage to be paid for. ...”’ 
He said that there was nothing in these 
words to indicate that holiday pay is 
extended to those not required to work. 


The arbitrator said that the parties had } 
clearly provided a qualifying factor that 


an employee must work “15 shifts or, 
tours of duty during the 30 calendar days | 
immediately preceding the general holi- 
day”? before he can receive holiday pay. 
On this basis, the three conductors’ claims | 


were invalid. 
On the same basis, this finding also 


applied to the brakeman. As far as his © 
claim for return mileage was concerned, © 


the question to be determined was 


whether the return trip made by the clai- 


mant came within the term “‘last tour of 


duty.” The arbitrator thought it was 
significant that the brakeman was not on. 


turnaround service. The distance between | 
the depot and the junction was approxi- 
mately 163 miles and, 


strike was scheduled for 12 noon. A 
company bulletin stated that all train 
and yard assignments were cancelled on 


completion of that day’s tour of duty. | 
There was no doubt that the brakeman | 


left the junction at 9.10 a.m. and arrived 
at 4.00 p.m. He was paid for that trip on 
the basis of 186 miles at through freight 
rates. 

The arbitrator was satisfied that the trip 


represented the brakeman’s last tour of 
duty prior to the holiday. He therefore | 


disallowed this claim. 


CASE No. 80 


Dispute between Algoma Central 
Railway and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen concerning the 
claim of a brakeman for 100 miles 
at through freight rates, October 10, 
1966. 


A brakeman was assigned to a work 


train that operated during October 1966. 


The assignment was cancelled for Thanks- 


giving Day, and the employee did not | 
work’ that day. The claimant qualified for 


according to 
another article of the agreement, trainmen _ 
cannot be called for turnaround service | 
when the distance from the terminal to | 
the turnaround point exceeds 100 miles. | 

The crew operating on the brakeman’s | 
train left their home depot at 11.30 p.m. | 
and finished the run at 7.40 a.m. The | 


general holiday pay, as required under the 


general holiday agreement, and was paid 


holiday pay on the basis of his last tour of 
duty, which amounted to 196 miles at 
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hrough freight rates. In addition to the 
seneral holiday payment received, he 
‘claimed guarantee payment in the amount 
‘of 100 miles at through freight rates. 
Payment of the guarantee claim was 
declined, and the brotherhood alleged 
hat an article of the collective agreement 
was thereby violated by the company. 
The article says that regularly assigned 
way freight, wreck, work, and construc- 
tion trainmen, who are ready for service 
for the entire month, and who do not lay 
off of their own accord, will be guaranteed 
not less than 100 miles, or 8 hours, for 
‘each calendar working day, exclusive of 
‘overtime (this to include legal holidays). 
The guarantee is predicated on the men’s 
being ready for service for the entire month, 
‘or for the portion of the month that the 
‘assignment is in effect. 

The brotherhood, quoting from an 
larticle of the general holidays agreement, 
reasoned that, because the article men- 
tioned yardmen only as being unable to 
‘receive duplicate payment as a result of 
the minimum pay guarantee, it was in- 
tended that statutory holiday pay should 
not be applicable in making up the daily 
or monthly guarantees to other employees. 
_ The company maintained that this 
question had been decided by the arbi- 
trator in Case No. 65 (L.G., July 1967, 
p. 422) concerning the CNR and the BRT. 
It was stated that the general holidays 
agreement had been copied from the CNR 
agreement, insofar as it was applicable to 
the company. The company argued that 
there was nothing in the collective agree- 
ment that prevented the use of general 
holiday pay to make up the guarantee 
described above. Further, it argued that 
the article specifically excludes overtime 
and overtime alone, and that if holiday 
pay is not to be applied to the guarantee 
for work trainmen, either the work-train 
guarantee rule or the general holidays 
agreement would have specifically made 
such an exception. The company quoted 
other provisions in the collective agree- 
ment that made specific reference to such 
exceptions. 

In Case No. 65, the ratio decideni (rea- 
sons for judgment) was that, if a contract 
is Open to two interpretations, and one in- 
terpretation involves pyramiding and the 
other interpretation does not involve pyra- 
miding, a board of arbitration, in the ab- 
sence of specific wording in the contract, 
should accept the interpretation that does 
not provide for the additional penalty pay- 
ment by reason of pyramiding overtime. In 
addition, the principle of expressio unius 
est exclusio alterius (the express mention of 
one thing implies the exclusion of another) 
weighed in the result. 

In this matter, the arbitrator said, it is 
plain that the article of the collective 
agreement excludes one type of payment 
only — namely, overtime, from applying 
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to the guarantee described in it. The 
arbitrator believed it to be the governing 
provision for this determination, because 
it was the base upon which the claim was 
made. It was, therefore, in that provision 
that justification for this claim would have 
to be found. The arbitrator found that 
nothing in its wording indicated the intent 
of the parties that holiday pay, as pro- 
vided in the general holidays agreement, 
is to be excluded in computing the 
guarantee. 

For these reasons, the claim was dis- 
missed. 


CASE No. 81 


Dispute between the Canadian 

Pacific Railway Company (Pacific 

Region) and the Brotherhood of 

Maintenance of Way Employees over 

an assistant extra gang foreman’s 

claim for meals during the time he 
was temporarily transferred to 
another division. 

An assistant extra gang foreman and 
his gang were temporarily transferred, 
along with a boarding outfit, to another 
division for a 30-day period. The foreman 
subsequently submitted a claim for meals 
amounting to $95, but the claim was 
denied. 

The clause of the wage agreement on 
which he had based his claim reads: 
“Employees taken off their assigned 
territory ...to work temporarily . . . shall 
be compensated for boarding and lodging 
EXPENSES, as 5. 

The brotherhood contended that an 
employee’s ‘‘assigned territory” is the 
place in which he is regularly assigned to 
work. It said that this is also called his 
‘seniority territory,’ according to the 
Revised Seniority Rules. Employees that 
are taken off their assigned territory to 
work outside their seniority territory, it 
claimed, should be compensated for 
living expenses. 

The company contended that the words 
‘assigned territory’ referred only to 
those employees who did not have board- 
ing car accommodation. It quoted another 
clause that states: ‘“‘Employees called to 
work outside of their regular working 
limits . .. shall be supplied with boarding 
cars or given an opportunity to procure 
meals when necessary and practicable. ...” 

The arbitrator said that, because the 
foreman had boarding car accommodation 
during the period in question, there had 
been no violation of the man’s rights, and 
the claim was disallowed. 


CASE No. 82 


Dispute between Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Pacific Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (ex parte) concerning the 
conduct of investigation and result- 
ing discipline assessed an engineer 


for violation of special instructions 

that were issued after a derailment. 

The brotherhood contended that the 
discipline that was assessed an engineer 
for allegedly violating special instruction 
should be removed, and that the engineer 
should be reimbursed for all pay lost, 
including the difference between road and 
yard service. The company declined to 
pay on the basis that the investigation 
was properly conducted. In addition, the 
company maintained that, because of 
untimeliness, this matter was not arbi- 
trable. 

At the opening of the hearing, the 
company made a preliminary objection 
to the jurisdiction of the arbitrator to 
consider the merits because of the failure 
of the claimant to bring himself within 
the requirements of the memorandum of 
agreement covering the Canadian Railway 
Office of Arbitration. The agreement 
reads: 

No dispute may be referred to the arbi- 
trator until it has first been processed 
through the last step of the grievance 
procedure provided for in the applicable 
collective agreement. Failing final dis- 
position under the said procedure, a 
request for arbitration may be made, 
but only in the manner and with the 
period provided for that purpose in the 
applicable collective agreement, within 
the period of 60 days from the date 
decision was rendered in the last step of 
the grievance procedure. 

It was not disputed that the general 
manager of the company was requested 
by the brotherhood to remove the disci- 
pline assessed against the record of the 
engineer, and to compensate him for all 
time lost. 

In reply, the general manager, who is 
said to be the highest officer designated 
by the company to handle grievances, 
stated that the request to have the 
engineer restored to full road rights and 
to be reimbursed for earnings lost as a 
road engineer was declined. 

The brotherhood wrote to the general 
manager, stating, in part, that it was 
collecting further information with a view 
to taking this case before the Canadian 
Railway Office of Arbitration for con- 
sideration. The general manager replied 
that he could not agree to the request to 
submit the dispute to the Canadian Rail- 
way Office of Arbitration, nor to the re- 
quest to restore to the engineer full road 
rights and to reimburse him for earnings 
lost. He added that in accordance with 
the memorandum of agreement, it was 
necessary that the brotherhood forward 
a request for arbitration within 60 days 
from the date of his previous letter, 
which it had not done. 

From these facts, the arbitrator said, 
it was clear that the requirement for a 
request for arbitration was not fulfilled. 
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The statement contained in the brother- 
hood’s second letter contained no request 
for arbitration, but said that an investiga- 
tion was being conducted. Whether or 
not it would be requested remained in 
doubt, the arbitrator decided. 

He stressed that, although some doubt 


existed at the time, a definite disallowance 
of a claim is received according to 
whether or not it will be necessary to 
proceed to arbitration. To safeguard the 
right to do so, it is necessary to make a 
definite statement of intention to do so, 
he added. If further information is ob- 


tained, which points to the undesirability 
of proceeding, the claim may be with- | 4 
drawn. : 

For the reasons outlined in Arbitraaiie | 
Cases 36 (L.G. 1966, p. 390) and 60) 
(L.G:, June 1967, p. 377), as well as the| 
foregoing, this claim was disallowed. 


Decision of the Umpire Under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


CUB 2714 


The claimant applied for benefit on 
December 5, 1966 and registered for 
employment as a ‘“‘carpenter-painter.” 
He had last worked as a carpenter from 
November 29 to December 2, and he gave 
as the reason for being out of work that 
he had voluntarily left his job because he 
found it “too cold’? out of doors. He 
said that he usually worked indoors at 
that time of the year. 

Before that he had worked as a car- 
penter with two other employers—with 
one from November 1 to 9, and with 
another from November 15 to 25. He was 
laid off by the last mentioned employer 
because of “lack of work.”’ 

On December 13, the insurance officer 
disqualified the claimant from December 
4, 1966 to January 14, 1967, on the ground 
that he had voluntarily left his employ- 
ment on December 2 “‘without just cause”’ 
within the meaning of Sec. 60 (1) of the 
Act. 

The claimant appealed to the board of 
referees, saying that he had left work as 
a carpenter because he had always been 
a painter by trade, and because he had 
always been used to working inside from 
about October 1. He also said that he 
had left carpentry work because “‘it was 
too cold and too complicated and I 
couldn’t understand what they were 
telling me to do... .”’ 

The board of referees heard the case 
on January 31, 1967 and decided un- 
animously that, in the absence of evidence 
indicating that working conditions were 
“so gross and severe as to leave claimant 
no alternative than to separate from his 
employment,” he had voluntarily left his 
employment without just cause within 
the meaning of the Act. 

In asking the board for leave to appeal 
to the umpire, the claimant said that he 
had been disqualified for six weeks for 
leaving carpentry work, and that he 
considered he ought not to have been 
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disqualified, because he had been a 
painter all his life and because, having 
only Grade 5 education, he found it hard 
to understand what he was required to do 
as a carpenter. 

He also pointed out that he could have 
applied for benefit from November 10, 
after leaving his employment on Novem- 
ber 9 because of the cold. Instead of that, 
he had tried to find suitable work. 

The claimant was given leave to appeal 
to the umpire on the plea that the board 
of referees had “‘expected too much of 
the claimant in requiring him to show 
either severe working conditions or his 
employer’s dissatisfaction with the per- 
formance of his work.” 


Considerations and Conclusions 


The umpire said that, in the absence of 
proof that the employer had at any time 
expressed dissatisfaction with the way 
the claimant had done his work, “‘his 
alleged lack of qualifications as a car- 
penter cannot be retained as a good 
reason for quitting his employment.”’ But 
he said that there was merit in the 
claimant’s contention that he was a 
painter by trade and was “‘used to working 
indoors” at that time of year, and that he 
found work out of doors “‘too cold.”’ 

The umpire said that he agreed with 
the conclusion of the board of referees 
that the claimant had not shown just 
cause for leaving his employment, but 
only to the extent that his disqualification 
was justified. There were ‘“‘strong ex- 
tenuating circumstances,’’ however, which, 
although they did not constitute ‘‘just 
cause,’ ought to be taken into account 
in deciding the length of the disquali- 
fication period. These included, for 
example, the claimant’s effort to obtain 
work in another occupation during the 
period of unemployment in his own trade. 

Consequently the umpire disallowed 
the claimant’s appeal, but reduced the 
period of disqualification to one week. 


1967: Pros and Cons 


| 
Continued from page 5 } 
7 
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rejoicing in the field of legislative progress. 
The housing situation, which has been a} 
Canadian problem for so many years, 
became even more critical. The year ‘ 
provided new evidence that the least has 
been done for those with the greatest need. 
The Canadian Labour Congress has plan- 
ned nation-wide activities during the com- | 
ing months in an effort to make a con- 
tribution toward the crying need for 
low-cost housing. 

At the same time, we are deeply con- 
cerned about indications that there may 
be still further delays in the long-overdue 


introduction of a national medicare 
program. We find the federal Government | 
practically inviting the provinces to. 
refrain from participating in the program | 
that has been so firmly promised to the, : 
Canadian people. 7 
Even in the briefest review of 1967, it. 
is impossible to ignore the international 
situation. The year has been marked by 
an even further widening of the economic | 
disparities between the ‘“‘have’’ and the 
‘“‘have not” countries, and thus an increase. 
in the continuing threat to the develop-. 
ment of understanding and the mainte- | 
nance of peace. The year was one in 
which we witnessed new outbreaks of. 
open conflict and a failure to end such 
tragedies as the war in Vietnam. The 
threat, not only to peace, but to the very 
existence of mankind, has continued. 
Certainly, in the year ahead, we must all! 
devote ourselves with renewed energy | 
toward the relief of these tensions. 
To forecast our prospects for 1968 is a. 
hazardous undertaking. Despite the seri- | 
ousness of many situations now con-. 
. 
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fronting us, however, we should be able 
to look to the years ahead with some 
confidence. Ours is a country still rich in 
natural and human resources. We have 
a population that has demonstrated in- 
creasing skill and ability to meet the needs 
of a modern industrialized society, and a 
remarkably high percentage of young 
people who are just now preparing to 
make their contribution. 

The efficient use of these and other 
resources, in a manner designed to bring 
the greatest benefits to the greatest 
number, can assure Canada of a truly 
bright future. 
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: The publications listed below are not for sale by the Depart- 
‘ment of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may be 
borrowed by making application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired and the month 
in which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 

1 
Accident Prevention 


3 The following 13 Bulletins were prepared by the U.S. Bureau 


of Labor Standards and published by the Government Printing 
Office in Washington in 1967. 

1. Accident Investigations and Records. Pp. 28. 

| . Fire and Explosion Prevention and Protection. Pp. 74. 


. Handling Materials Safely. Pp. 52. 


; 


. Housekeeping for Safety. Pp. 17. 

. Illumination for Safety. Pp. 11. 

. Planning Layout and Arrangement for Safety. Pp. 24. 
Preventive Maintenance for Safety. Pp. 20. 
Promoting Worker Interest in Safety. Pp. 12. 
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Responsibility for Safety. Pp. 22. 
Safe Working Surfaces. Pp. 32. 
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. Safety Inspection Procedures. Pp. 42. 
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. Safety Organization. Pp. 32. 
13. Use of Color for Safety. Pp. 27. 


Annual Reports 

14. BRITISH COLUMBIA. WORK MEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION BOARD. Fiftieth Annual Report, Year ended December 
31, 1966. Vancouver, 1967. Pp. 60. 


15. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. Twenty-first An- 
nual Report for the Year ending December 31st, 1966. Toronto, 
1967. Pp. 19. 


16. GREAT BRITAIN. TREASURY. Preliminary Esti- 
mates of National Income and Balance of Payments, 1961 to 
1966. London, HMSO, 1967. Pp. 22. 


17. MANITOBA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
BOARD. Report for 1966. Winnipeg, 1967. Pp. 16. 


18. MANITOBA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
BOARD. Statistical Analysis of Accidents reported during the 
Year 1966. Winnipeg, 1967. 1 vol. 
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blications Received inthe Department of Labour Library 


List No. 226 


19. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR LATIN AMERICA. Economic Survey of Latin America, 
1965. New York, United Nations, 1967. Pp. 404. 

Report consists of three parts: Latin America as a whole; 
The recent economic situation in selected countries; Evolution 
of the main economic sectors. 


20. U.S. OFFICE OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT AND 
WELFARE-PENSION REPORTS. Summary of Operations, 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act, 1966. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 68. 


21. U.S. PRESIDENT. Manpower Report of the President 
and a Report on Manpower Requirements, Resources, Utiliza- 
tion, and Training, by the United States Department of Labor 
transmitted to the Congress, April 1967. Washington, GPO, 
1967. Pp. 285. 


Canadian Tax Foundation 


22. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. The Allocation 
of Taxing Power under the Canadian Constitution, by Gerard Y, 
LaForest. Toronto, 1967. Pp. 185. 

Partial contents: The Federal power of taxation. Provincial 
taxing power. The meaning of direct taxation. The territoriality 
of provincial taxation. The raising of provincial revenue by 
licences. Relation of Provincial taxing and licensing powers to 
Federal matters and the Judiciary. Express constitutional 
limitations on taxing power. 


23. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. Provincial Fi- 
nances. {3d ed.] Toronto, c1967. Pp. 227. 

Contents: The Provincial Governments in the economy. 
Provincial budgets, 1967-68. Comparative statistics of Pro- 
vincial finance. Provincial finances, 1866-67. Sources of rev- 
enue — taxation. Non-taxation revenue. Municipal Govern- 
ment—organization and assistance. Education. Transportation. 
Health and hospitalization. Public welfare. Administration of 
justice. Industrial development. Natural resources and agricul- 
ture. Provincial profiles. 


24. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. Report of Pro- 
ceedings of the 19th Tax Conference... Toronto, April 24-25-26 
1967. Toronto, 1967. Pp. 524. 

Contains 81 papers reviewing various aspects of the Carter 
Royal Commission on Taxation. 


Collective Bargaining 

25. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. COL- 
LECTIVE BARGAINING DIVISION. Forty-two Provisions 
in Major Collective Agreements covering Employees in Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries, 1967. Ottawa, 1967. Pp. 23. 


26. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. COL- 
LECTIVE BARGAINING DIVISION. Twenty-five Provisions 
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in Mayor Collective Agreements covering Employees in Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries, 1966. Ottawa, 1967. Pp. 30. 


27. MOSKOW, MICHAEL HAROLD. Teachers and 
Unions; the Applicability of Collective Bargaining to Public 
Education. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, Industrial Research Unit, 
1966. Pp. 288. 

This study is concerned with collective bargaining by public 
school teachers at the elementary or secondary school level, 
and at the local school district level. 


28. NOVA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH DIVISION. Collective 
Agreement Survey in the Building Trades of the Construction 
Industry. Halifax, 1967. Pp. 19. 


29. ROBERTS, BENJAMIN CHARLES. Collective Bar- 
gaining in African Countries, by B. C. Roberts and L. Greyfie 
de Bellecombe. London, Macmillan; New York, St. Martin’s 
Press, 1967. Pp. xviii, 158. 

At head of title: International Institute for Labour Studies. 

‘In this study [the authors] are concerned primarily with the 
extent to which in African countries south of the Sahara, 
excluding South Africa, the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment are regulated by collective agreements.” 


30. WARNER, KENNETH OREN, ed. Collective Bargain- 
ing in the Public Service: Theory and Practice. Chicago, Public 
Personnel Association, 1967. Pp. 200. 

‘The fifteen papers in this book were presented at a Seminar 
sponsored by the Public Personnel Association in Scarborough, 
Ontario, Canada, August 21-25, 1966.” 

Partial contents: The framework for collective bargaining 
in the Public Service [by] Thomas J. Plunkett. The framework 
for collective bargaining in the Public Service: the Canadian 
experience [by] Roch Bolduc. The U.S. experience in collective 
bargaining in the public employment [by] Arvid Anderson. 
Collective bargaining in private industry: the lessons for 
public administration [by] John J. Carson. Union or association 
objectives: a labor viewpoint [by] S. A. Little. Negotiating the 
collective agreement [by] Donald G. Pyle. Interpreting and 
implementing the collective agreement [by] C. L. McLeod. 
Discipline and discharge under collective bargaining [by] 
Frances Bairstow. When Bargaining fails [by] Jacob Finkelman. 
Preparing and presenting a case for arbitration [by] H. W. 
Arthurs. Impact of collective bargaining on public administra- 
tion [by] Frank P. Zeidler. Critical issues in collective bargain- 
ing in the Canadian Federal Service [by] George F. Davidson. 
Collective bargaining: before and after its implementation 
[by] Donald J. Collins. 


Conferences 


31. CANADIAN BAR ASSOCIATION. Papers presented 
at the Annual Meeting, 1966, Winnipeg, Manitoba. Don Mills, 
Ont., CCH Canadian Limited, 1967. Pp. 278. 

“Consolidated index to papers presented at annual meetings 
of the Canadian Bar Association, 1954-1966”’: p. 269-278. 

Contains papers on administrative law, air law, commercial 
law, comparative law, constitutional and international law, 
labour relations, maritime law, municipal law, and, wills and 
trusts. 


32. CONFERENCE ON CONSUMER CREDIT, UNI- 
VERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN, 1966. Consumer Credit 
in Canada; Proceedings, edited by Jacob S. Ziegel and R. E. 
Olley. Saskatoon, University of Saskatchewan, 1966. Pp. 189. 

At head of title: University of Saskatchewan. 

Conference held May 2 and 3, 1966. Partial contents: The 
economic significance of consumer credit. The social meaning 
and implications of consumer credit. The sources of consumer 
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credit. The legal regulation of consumer credit. Problems in the 3 
consumer credit field and their solution. The disclosed 


controversy. The regulation of finance charges. 


33. INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON COMPARA. } 
Ottawa, | 
University of Ottawa | 


TIVE LAW. 4th, OTTAWA, 1966. Proceedings. 
Editions de l’Université d’Ottawa; 
Press, 1967. Pp. 232. 

Text partly in French, partly in English. 

Title in French: Travaux du quatriéme Colloque international 
de droit comparé.... 


Symposium held September 5 to 7, 1966 under the patronage | 


of the Canadian and Foreign Law Research Centre, Faculty of © 


Law of the University of Ottawa, and the Canadian Association 
of Comparative Law. 

Three topics were discussed at the Symposium: Privileged 
communications in the law of evidence; the doctrine of Mens 


Rea; and, The right to strike. The right to strike is considered | 


in Canada’s common law provinces, in Quebec, and in France, 
concluding with a general discussion. 


Economic Conditions 


34. HICKS, JOHN RICHARD. After the Boom; Thoughts 


on the 1966 Economic Crisis. London, Institute of Economic | 


Affairs, 1966. Pp. 23. 


The author is Professor Emeritus of Political Economy of 


Oxford University. 
35) 


L9G /eapakts. 


Employment Management 


36. 


by Allen R. Janger. New York, 1966. Pp. 140. 


Based on a survey of 249 companies this study reports on | 


the changes in concept and structure that personnel administra- 
tion has undergone during the seats since the end of World 
War II. 


37. SIDNEY, ELIZABETH. The Skills of Interviewing | 
[by] Elizabeth Sidney and Margaret Brown. With a foreword | 
1961. | 


by Alec Rodger. 
Pp. 396. 


London, Tavistock Publications, 


Examines the techniques of interviewing, illustrated with | 


case studies. 


Incentive Plans 


38. MARRIOTT, REGINALD. Incentive Payment Sys- | 


tems: a Review of Research and Opinion. [2d rey. ed.] London, 
Staples Press [1961, c1957]. Pp. 291. 

Partial contents: Types and classification of incentive pay- 
ment systems. 


complexity of incentive payment systems. 


The total situation and its relation to financial incentives. 


39. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. | 


Incentives for Salesmen; 
PpalZs: 
Contents: Motivation and incentives. 


a Symposium. New York, 1967. 


Elements of a sound 


sales incentive compensation plan. Factors affecting the plan. 
Representative incentive compensation 


Noncash incentives. 
plans. 
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U.S. CONGRESS. JOINT ECONOMIC COMMIT- | 
TEE. The 1967 Economic Report of the President; Hearings | 
before the Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the United 
States, Ninetieth Congress, First Session. Washington, GPO, | 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. | 
Personnel Administration; Changing Scope and Organization, | 


| 


Advantages and disadvantages of incentive © 
payment systems. The setting of time or work standards. The © 
Effectiveness of | 
incentive payment systems. Failures and restriction of output. 


Relations 


40. GREAT BRITAIN. COURT OF INQUIRY INTO 
-ERTAIN MATTERS CONCERNING THE SHIPPING 
NDUSTRY. Final Report. London, HMSO, 1967. Pp. 127. 
Lord Pearson, chairman. 

The Court of Inquiry looked into matters dealing with 
ndustrial relations and working conditions affecting British 
seamen. 


41. KNEE, ROBERT C. Days of Our Years with Labor. 
Cincinnati, W. H. Anderson Co., 1966. Pp. xiv, 160. 

A brief survey of American labour legislation. Includes a 
number of collective bargaining contract clauses. 


42. RESEARCH CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL RE- 
ATIONS AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, GENEVA, 
966. Industrial Relations and Economic Development, edited 

sy Arthur M. Ross. London, Published for the International 
institute for Labour Studies [by] Macmillan, 1966. Pp. xxxv, 
413). 

“This volume consists mainly of the papers presented to and 
discussed at the Research Conference . . . organized under the 
uspices of the International Institute for Labour Studies and 
eld at Geneva from August 24 to September 4, 1966.” 

| The following four topics were considered at this conference: 
“(1) The role of the state in industrial relations, including the 
question of strikes and lock-outs and relations between 
unions and political parties in developing countries. (2) Sources 
and functions of union leadership in developing countries, 
including the financing of unions. (3) The distribution of 
decision-making power in wage determination as between 
labour, management and the state; the role of collective 
bargaining, legislation and other processes in executing an 
incomes policy. (4) Participation of interest groups in the 
formulation of economic plans.”’ 


International Labour Conference 


| 43. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The Inter- 
national Labour Organization and Technical Co-operation (in- 
cluding the Role of the I.L.O. in the Industrialization of De- 
veloping Countries). Eighth item on the agenda. Geneva, 1967. 
2 vols. 

At head of title: Report 8 (1)-(2). International Labour 
Conference, Sist session, Geneva, 1967. 

| Contents: Pt. 1. The I.L.O. and technical co-operation. 
Pt. 2. The role of the I.L.O. in the industrialization of develop- 


ing countries. 


44. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Revision of 


Conventions nos. 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, and 40 concerning Old-Age, 
Invalidity and Survivors’ Pensions. Fourth item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1966-1967. 2 vols. 

| At head of title: Report 4 (1)-(2). International Labour 
Conference. 51st session, 1967. 


Labour Organization 


45. CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS. Principles and 
Policies of the Canadian Labour Congress. Ottawa [n.d., 
1967 ?] Pp. 20. 

Title in French: Principes et politiques du Congrés du Travail 
du Canada. 


46. UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA. National 
Policy Conference, May 17 and 18, 1967, Toronto, Ontario. 
Toronto, 1967. 1 vol. (various pagings). 

Deals with the activities of the Canadian members of the 
union. 


Labour Supply 
47. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF MANPOWER AND 
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IMMIGRATION. RESEARCH BRANCH. Manpower Im- 
plications of Prospective Technological Changes in the Eastern 
Canadian Pulpwood Logging Industry, by Duncan R. Campbell 
and Edward B. Power. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1966. Pp. 154. 

‘In this study, the authors attempt to estimate the direction 
of technological change in pulpwood logging, the rate at which 
changes will take place, and the occupational impact of the 
changes. In the final chapter, potential training needs, the 
pattern of labour displacement, and the potential sources of 
workers for training, are discussed.” 


48. U.S. CONGRESS. JOINT ECONOMIC COMMIT- 
TEE. SUBCOMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC STATISTICS. 
Job Vacancy Statistics, Hearings, Eighty-ninth Congress, Second 
Session. May 17 and 18, 1966. Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 215. 


Labouring Classes 


49. NEW BRUNSWICK. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Some Dimensions of the Drop-out Problem in Apprenticeship 
Training. Fredericton, 1967. Pp. 27. 

An analysis of the reasons why some apprentices failed to 
complete their training, based on 149 questionnaires sent out 
by, and returned to, the New Brunswick Department of Labour. 


50. SMIGEL, ERWIN ORSON, ed. Work and Leisure; a 
Contemporary Social Problem. New Haven, College and 
University Press, 1963. Pp. 208. 

The ten articles in this book deal with changing concepts 
about work and leisure. 


51. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS: ® Labor 
Digests on Countries in Africa. Washington, GPO, 1966. 1 vol. 

Contains information on labour conditions in 51 African 
countries. 


52. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. OFFICE OF MAN- 
POWER POLICY, EVALUATION, AND RESEARCH. 
Sheltered Workshops; a Pathway to Regular Employment. 
Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 36. 

Appendix B: ‘‘Experimental and demonstration projects 
utilizing workshop facilities under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act’’: p. 33-36. 


53. VOICE OF AMERICA (RADIO PROGRAM). The 
Vista of American Labor. Edited by William Haber. Washing- 
ton, 1966. Pp. 366. 

‘‘This series of lectures was broadcast originally by the 
Voice of America.” 

Some of the leading writers on American labour matters 
discuss the current labour scene. 

Partial contents: Changing living standards of American 
labor [by] Ewan Clague. Income distribution of American 
labor [by] Robert J. Lampman. The reaction of American labor 
to technological change [by] Ralph Helstein. Unemployment 
in the United States [by] Charles C. Killingsworth. Forces 
affecting the growth of the American labor movement [by] 
Irving Bernstein. Unionization of white-collar workers [by] 
Everett M. Kassalow. The philosophy of American manage- 
ment toward labor [by] Neil W. Chamberlain. Wage policies 
of American unions [by] Harold M. Levinson. 


Management 


54. HERBERT, ALBAN REGINALD. Jntroduction to 
Management. [Toronto] Pitman [c1966] Pp. 408. 
This is a textbook for high school students. 


55. MOORE, FRANKLIN GIVEN. Management, Organi- 
zation and Practice. New York, Harper & Row, 1964. Pp. xiii, 
625. 
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Wages and Hours 


56. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES. The Pay and Conditions of Manual 
Workers in Local Authorities, the National Health Service, 
Gas and Water Supply, (Statistical Supplement). London, 
HMSO, 1967. Pp. 96. 


57. NEW BRUNSWICK. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Industrial Wage Survey, 1966. Fredericton, 1967. 1 vol. (various 


pagings). 


58. PALEKAR, SHREEKANT A. Problems of Wage 
Policy for Economic Development, with Special Reference to 
India. With a foreword by John T. Dunlop and Charles A. 
Myers. Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 1962. Pp. 343. 

Contents: The dilemmas of wage policy. The empirical 
setting of wage policy. Trends of real wages in India, 1950- 
1955. Wage policy and capital formation. The employment 
aspect of wage policy. The problem of inflation. Present wage 
policy in India: some comments. An approach to wage policy 
for economic development. 


59. PALEKAR, SHREEKANT A. Real Wages in India, 
1939-1950. With a foreword by John T. Dunlop. Bombay, 
International Book House, 1962. Pp. 378. 

An examination of real wages of industrial workers of India 
showing the relationship between wages and cost of living 
during the period covered in the book. 


Women 


60. CANADA. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Job Training for 
the Mature Woman entering or re-entering the Labour Force. 
Rey. [ed. Ottawa, 1964]. Pp. 45. 


61. CANADA. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Maternity Protec- 
tion for Women Workers in Canada, by Sheila Woodsworth. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967. Pp. 63. 

Contents: The changing place of women in Canada’s labour 
force. Requirements of I.L.O. Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions. Maternity Protection in Provincial Labour Laws and in 
Federal and Provincial Civil Services. Maternity Protection in 
Business and Industry. Problems that arise in the job situation. 
Insurance coverage and maintenance during absence from 
work. Maternity protection in five other countries. Medical 
opinion regarding health and welfare needs of mother and 
child. 


62. ONTARIO. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Law and the Woman 
in Ontario. [Toronto, n.d., 1967 ?] Pp. 16. 


63. TRADES UNION CONGRESS. Women Workers, 
1966: Report of the 36th Annual Conference of Representatives 
of Trade Unions catering for Women Workers [Weymouth, 


bra? 
* 


April 29 and 30, 1966. London, 1966 ?]. Pp. 70. 


Miscellaneous hae ad 
64. COFER, CHARLES NORVAL. Motivation: Theory 


and Research [by] C. N. Cofer [and] M. H. Appley. New Your 


Wiley, 1964. Pp. 958. 


A study of motivational psychology and of the literature | 


pertaining to it. 


65. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF IN- 
FORMATION. REFERENCE DIVISION. Social Secu 


in Britain. London, 1967. Pp. 40. 


66. MORGENSTERN, OSCAR. On the Accuracy of Econe: i 


mic Observations. 2d ed., completely rev. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1963. Pp. xiv, 322. 


Ns 


67. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD, | 


Interdivisional Transfer Pricing. New Y ork, c1967. Pp. 42. 


“The purpose of this study is to examine the different 
methods managements use in pricing transfers of materials — 
Contents: Prob- | 
lems of interdivisional pricing. Transfer pricing based on cost. | 
Transfer pricing based on market ‘prices. Administration of 


and products between domestic divisions.” 


transfer pricing. 


68. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- | 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Methods of selecting Indus- 
tries for Depressed Areas; an Introduction to Feasibility Studies | 


[by] Leo H. Klaassen. Paris, 1967. Pp. 152. 


This report examines certain methods that might be used as 


a basis for local industrialization policy, and particularly the 


methods for determining the industries likely to be best suited | 


to industrial depressed areas. 


69. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- | 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. DEVELOPMENT ASSIS- | 
TANCE COMMITTEE. Development Assistance Efforts and | 
Policies of the Members of the Development Assistance Com- 


mittee; 1965 Review. [Paris, 1965 ?] Pp. 146. 


10. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 
1944-1964. 


International Standards and Guiding Principles, 
Geneva, International Labour Office, 1965. Pp. vii, [1], 196, 2. 
Labour-management relations series, no. 24. 


List of I.L.O. documents and selected articles in Interna- 


tional Labour Review and in Industry and Labour: p. 155-196. 


71. ROBSON, REGINALD ARTHUR HENRY. Socio- 
logical Factors affecting Recruitment into the Nursing Profession. 
Ottawa, Canada Royal Commission on Health Services, 1967. | 


Pp: 244. 


A study prepared for the Royal Commission on Health, 


Services. 


Insurance registrations and other UIC statistics 


On August 31, insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 
4,724,992 employees who had made 
contributions to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund since April 1, 1967. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 396,513, a decrease of 86 since 
July 31, 1967. 

During August, 11,490 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 9,025 were spot 
checks of claims to verify the fulfilment of 
statutory conditions, and 793 were mis- 
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cellaneous investigations. The remaining 
1,672 were investigations in connection 
with claimants suspected of making false 
statements to obtain benefits. 


Prosecutions were begun in 272 cases, 
125 against employers and 147 against 
claimants. * 


Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 527.* 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 


Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in August totalled | 
$45,026,391.03 compared with $31,929,- | 
$36,046,963.82 in 


763.26 in July and 
August 1966. 


Benefits paid in August totalled $16,848,- 
719.57 compared with $17,743,009.39 in| 


July and $11,821,420.49 in August 1966. 


The balance in the Fund on August 31 | 
was $300,566,016.33. On July 31, it was 


$272,388 ,344. 87 and on August 31, ee 
it was $203, 173,824.15. 
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Statistics Section 
t : 
Current Labour Statistics 
Percentage Change From 
Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
| (in thousands) 
' eet LELAIN LABOUR POR CEA. occ. ick) ba soses.ssdessnqvebesesasecces October 14 7,691 — 0.5 + 2.3 
. hn a a) | EE a gee iol el eG TST Se ee Set GO ey a Re A October 14 7,437 — 1.0 + 1.5 
Pee RAN PRB EE es Pela choc, Putt ety Rec Nea hh OSs chest gnats cst ok October 14 603 ee SA + 7,5 
i) Ui ige yt po HD 0 6 (it oyu ei EPS lle lhe ek © eae AI Ene SARS,» SOON October 14 6,834 — 0.6 + 1.0 
Rear ae ONS nO Messe ee tet ok es Wali gk he October 14 6,318 OS + Lil 
MS Whee SOULS O1MIOl Caso soe ats ee ee October 14 3,930 —37.1 — 2.8 
Pd, SORA LNAIATS SEANOUILS scot cst sodehick fe Phos an oh ads Oiscat Mio Oe October 14 3,203 +240.4 + 6,1 
ANDI you DULMOL dts WOLK Seo ttre glee ais sgn October 14 304 gee Be +15.2 
ERI OIO VEC tn OMe ike twine a hm Mes a ice MR on be ls October 14 254 +16.0 +30.3 
Cot VL PoE SSP have oi CoRR GAME or CCST < URERS arde CRRA is cae Ae Rg October 14 ih +12.5 — 3.6 
EP ARSC 0 saat, “elie ial ete: = AONE 2H a Pa A ee October 14 96 +14.3 +31.5 
PML ATO remmteh sf tid eed ot Nm So es ae October 14 e: +12.5 +44.0 
USER SRR Sg ar 2 Mie aan 5 NR ieee aco ce hy Sen ee October 14 19 — 5.0 +18.8 
ee RN RR eS ee Se i” AN cc oA 0 os aes vedaene peeved oh ig te October 14 40 +48.1 +42.9 
Me eITUL SINT ie ATIC) SOCK INES WVOL KLE NA ou. aden ocebetocs bees Lbficca ci capbaveactacaewves October 14 232 +12.6 +26.1 
erm OPE eV OIE UD. 10) SU SAYS. tis rsdeecusetstiveeses beac ap sake ctasessesnedees October 14 22 + 69.2 + 100.0 
Ree AL EMPLOY MENT(1960 = 100)2. otk ea AAAS July 75.5 + 0.2 + 1.3 
Manufacturing employment (1961 = 100) 0.0.0... c eee ee eee July 124.3 — 0.3 + 0.2 
LEE OT LORS RSG petal GAGE canis Sat ale Al SON Rent in Eman Te BE oar yee Ist 9 Mos. 174,593 — +20.8 
ERVIN ATT OLGA oor tho aos ov eck days veces onedc gale ta oe lst 9 Mos. 95,018 — +27.8 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
1 SOLE STAT Pep Pavel ec Uk Sam Ri aR BS eS ES AL ee October 70 —23.9 —25.5 
leet GR Papa SOR Ce) ort alan Gale Meee gen an SS Seong a Be cen a October 24,725 —27.9 — 1.1 
PURE TMNT eat CLAN ee a io 3 2 wei a idea aecRines ais! October 326,850 —- 273 +67.1 
' EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.)..............c:cccceeseeeeeeees July $103.28 + 0.3 + 6.8 
SeVerage NOUl VeCATMigs | TTS. ils ccd ct citicasics coke agentes eases tienen dBase July $2.40 + 0.4 + 7.6 
Average hours worked per week. (mf.).................scccssceserecsacesecssvensuces July 40.2 — 1.0 — 1.0 
OR 2 4 Os 4a at CS) el a pe. 2) ee ee July $96.52 — 0.6 + 6.7 
SemGUIMCT HPICE ANUOK (1949 FOO), oo esas. ssa nbasoeng lune st-pespnseonsecsenns October 150.5 — 01 + 3.6 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100).......... July 111.0 — [1 + 2.5 
Total labour income (thousands of dollars) .0....0..0.0cceee cece ceeeeee tees July 2,726 — 0.6 + 9.8 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
ly Shes EY ie go FA ae RA ae Se ee rN Ea ee ee August 2138 + 5.0 + 4.1 
Ba OMEN te rte te Bia We co he cases Gandara cosh ve sasahana se August 243.2 + 5.1 + 2.6 
TTR AS PE oe ln I BS Se cage ay a emer oy ns CS eee ei August Zods0 + 1.8 +: 3.2 
OA Ee TE hay oe a on ide OR ORES ope oy SE August 249.8 + 7.9 + 2.2 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTIONT 
. ORR Ca BS Ri, SI Se ee Be ey September 13,479 + 1.0 +33.0 
NN NN Se eer A SB Sg Pe oh WG, 3 ats hes endnchsag apobies wna gat September 10,684 — 0.4 + 7.0 
EES Ws Sa ae gael Oa. ARERR tc Bt aac any Pe September 84,477 + 3.4 a hye 


*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force (Cat. No. 71-001), a monthly publication of the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


TCentres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables : 4 ft 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
B-1—Labour Income F-1 and F-2—Prices 

C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 
D-1 to D-4—Manpower Division H—Employment Fatalities 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended October 14, 1967 


British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
(in thousands) 
PE Be BO LR O RAC By reece: Sesto en oO eee Oe 7,691 653 2,181 2,815 1,261 781 
PVT EP se Sm eg lee | Soot be, Ok doa are nape tem ee eee og a 5,305 457 1,524 1,910 886 528 
WW OTHED <2. «5:2 ieserp a testcase ve a rE eee 2,386 196 657 905-5 S05 253 
PAPO SCG Bd ene etc Re, i 751 77 225 239 133 77 
DOLDA MEALS tits 2 PS Ecce OR ee ae + aliesh, enn eae 1,079 111 359 351 164 94 
DIAM VEAL... hon MEd. duce en RET ee 33325 244 953 1,267 520 344 
SSA PV CATS ek cc. Ao ot Reaass SO ee RO nee 2,312 202 590 874 403 243 
OS*years and-OVEL se ee rae ce eee 221 19 54 84 41 23 
PONIES Y ED i, oe eae es eee Se ee 7,437 626 2,085 2,743 12422522 741 
foie ae ee ee MNES 207 Rees oo! COMO Oe LM een ou it 5,117 435 1,450 1,859 872 501 
BIONIC ibs eo 5 an Re eee ae ee ae ee ee 220 191 635 884 370 240 
PEOTCHITUTE 2 AS oes eee RRA ee EE 603 40 107 53 256 QT 
Won-aericulturé..2..:. geen te ee ER as us 6,834 586 1,958 2,590 986 714 
BIOS KOLS ca). okes', ce ee ee ee 6,318 542 1,800 2,415 912 649 
PUN eh ncn 20 toss sac Acad EE Ee eR 4,219 370 1,230 1,598 590 431 
ST ee a MRR, UE aie aree Ree e 2,099 172 570 817 322 218 
ERA OPY TD oe. oo. oie aos abseil 254 94 96 a2 19 40 
CLES SE ER ROE ae Se Se mae Tt any 188 22 74 on 14 ae 
ONIN MN ele vale te thvvuncdeben SSE RL Ee Ne ee 66 “¢ 22 21 ¥ 13 
PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR: FORCE. 2..0......0: 8. ee 6,306 664 1,854 2 LOS 1,026 604 
Ree ide 22. can es ssn dha coca. Hate RE ee ns Pe 1,633 195 466 543 269 160 
ELCs cae ce ag Rn Pg MER Sac oe 4,673 469 1,388 1,615 757 444 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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"Se 


{The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 


**Less than 10,000 unemployed. 
Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended October 14, 1967 


LE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended October 14, 1967 


20-64 Years 


Oct. 
1967 


iS SS BG a 2 Darn a eR co ke el a ee ED EC NORCO INE 2 oe 
SSPE PALI PT a Lined Tope 1a ie Fig OA PRR ac aR ees ST Bech ee 


RMN TCAD ESET AL PPI VPRO ere SRS aS. ics ss diene as adndpinsoFbuvash cae nnaueh Pama inen txaker b Yoles = 


SEEKING 


254 
vg 
232 


29 
13 
91 
77 
35 
29 


Sept. 
1967 


(in thousands) 


219 
13 
206 


194 
Ne 
76 
73 
29 
28 


*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
+The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 


Oct. 
1966 


195 
11 
184 


167 
17 
73 
60 
24 
27 


14-19 Men Women 65 Years 
Years and Over 
Total All Persons Married Other Married Other All Persons 
(in thousands) 
“POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 
DSA agate ee Rae ithe eres 13,997 2,318 4,010 1,060 4,096 1,032 1,481 
| i CE Sd Re noe 7,691 751 3,859 865 1,267 728 221 
oN oa ade AAT ei SRE 9 dsc ie Aa 7,437 690 SHOt 814 1,245 706 215 
IRAE N MS rr  o, AUN ck gh hae vent ei tben 254 61 92 ot oe 22 ee: 
NOT SoA) Ui PORCH. ok 2 ne os 6,306 1,567 151 195 2,829 304 1,260 
PARTICIPATION RATET 
Base RCT Le. so NEN icine, on ieee 258 54.9 3254 96.2 81.6 30.9 70.5 14.9 
Bee atl Oses htt 30.34, Seas 55.4 33.4 96.4 83.6 31.0 70.5 15.1 
/ UNEMPLOYMENT RATEt 
ICE dl Ae I ee eo 3.3 8.1 2.4 5.9 L:/ 3.0 7% 
SY) gk 0 ASI ee? a eae a 2.8 fs) 1.8 4.7 1.4 3.3 aud 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 
cn en nn nnn ne IEEE 
Monthly Totals 


rn en ne ee aT aL Eas ee ES aS Si een Goa Se 


Trans- Finance, 
portation, Services Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- = Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
Year and Month Mining facturing  cationt Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment) Income a 


(millions of dollars) 


Ore OAL ois; Seges face aces 559 5,699 1,909 300 1357 Ors 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
Sgn GAL «<2: 08e- econ BM 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 | 
POD Ae OFA... oo losses! 600 6,582 2,129 343 1,582 421 CEePy:) 7,248 926 23,433 
Lome Teale fee a 618 F262 ATG 378 ‘1,962 Asse aired) 8044 975 26,036 | 
foes aT otal ess 4137. °. 8.0902 2 2.513 410 —-2,448 486-4125. : 9,056 .. 1,203. 20,308 
1966—August......... 62.0 691.4 201.6 41.4 235.8 41.4 345.6 759.7 101.2 2,514.5 
September. 24.2... 61.8 700.6 220.6 42.0 23030 41.9 350.3 789.0 102.2 PH 8 20: 
Octo bers ite 62.8 703.6 229.2 40.0 241.8 42.6 357.3 786.1 102.7 2,988.9. at 
IN OVEMDEE 05 seco. 63.3 700.4 neg dele 39.2 220.6 42.5 alceays 787.9 102.5 2,563.8 ; 
December's. 5..5c.% 63.9 681.1 DAL PHS 179.2 43.6 370.6 792.5 101.7 2,496.1 
done Naniniy oto oe 645.2 683.5 == 0048 33.0 190.3 42.8 546. = 991.0 108.1 2,505.4 
Boerne eee 65.4 689.0 220.0 34.0 184.2 43.1 354.6 7993 108.2) 2,511,054 
Mar Chistian. neg 66.4 697.0 230.4 29.9 187.6 43.7 360.3 817.5 108.8 2,546.3 
TAN 6) ah Bo SSRs Rare a 64.6 700.7 DL Ks) 28.4 198.4 44.1 366.4 828.0 109.4 2,584.0 | 
I a tons Soe are 64.6 701.1 226.0 28.0 201.2 44.2 366.9 830.7 109.4 2,589.6 
TUNE ees 22.2 ee 69.8 ipa 241.7 37.3 223.4 46.0 382.5 879.4 je ies) 2,742.0 | 
a Gt iar Melis Se eS 69.4 ALS A 246.2 395 234.5 48.3 379.2 844.6 111.3 2,726.0 | 
PA TISUIS Oils Ltd linden: 69.8 TA 245.0 a be Datel 48.5 Sey: 855.5 111.8 2,749.3 
Seasonally Adjusted 


19622 = TV Opalae-....cccnets.< D9. 5,699 1,909 300 15357 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 


1963—Total.......0ctae es Dae 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
1964— Lotal 230 eee 600 6,582 2,129 343 1,582 421 33398 7,248 926 23,433 
1965-—Total.....nan Ace. . 678 ips Pe 2.316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 49 O75 26,036 | 
1966—Total.....0.0.c on 8,090 2513 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,203 29,328 | 
1966—August oo 61.4 682.0 194.2 3535 203.0 40.0 346.8 TIS 100.7 2,461.0 | 
September 22.2.2. 62.6 686.5 214.9 34.4 203.4 41.1 349.2 774.1 100.8 2,489.1 
OCHO DET 2 A 62.4 693.2 225.3 32.8 208.5 42.1 SPA 778.4 101.6 251955 
November e206 at 63.3 696.6 VAD 3323 209.2 42.5 S50.2 787.2 101.6 2,534.0 
Decembers \4e ks 64.8 695.4 2220) 35.8 212.6 44.1 359.1 796.4 101.9 2,553.9 
1967—January ...00....0. ec... 64.7 696.3 225.4 38.9 224.9 44.0 SOles 803.6 109.2 2,590.8 
PRBLUATY:.-..0:an.ce 65.5 700.0 22h, 38.0 2192 44.4 363.4 806.8 109.5 2,595.9. | 
WIGECR thes cy 5 66.1 702.1 232.6 37.6 2197 45.4 368.6 821.3 109.9 2,624.0 : 
SN aR ee en CEA 705.7 230.8 40.0 22453 45.1 370.4 825.8 110.2 2,638.1 
MEPS oe oe Wee 67.2 706.2 230.2 39.4 224-5 45.2 370.9 828.5 110.2 2,643.9 
MiG eee ARs 67.8 710.2 234.8 35.4 210.4 44.9 377.8 853.3 110.6 2,6 715 
1 ia a Ae aE ea a 68.6 719.2 236.6 33.4 207.0 46.8 379.2 864.0 ttt 2,688.4 
UC § ae ei 68.9 W223 239.9 357 20722 46.6 379.9 870.3 111.4 2 TOEZ 
*Revised. tPreliminary. 
tIncludes post office wages and salaries. **Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 


remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 
Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income, (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
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Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from em- 
ployers having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; 


‘at July 1967, employers in the principal non-agricultural 


industries reported a total employment of 3,692,304. Table 
C-3 gives estimates of total employment, by industry divisions, 
for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of 
establishments employing 20 or more persons and from a 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 
persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a some- 
what smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours 
of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in 
the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Compositet Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1961 = 100) (1961= 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
AVERAGES 

NE ee SRT Se” Reet Da ee aa. Sor 102:2 102.9 80.54 103.8 103.0 84.00 
(OE TR aie Ry A aan nn) Sala aRe 22 a ee RL 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 
EE Sines SRG 5 ul Rai Ae AUR oN a eo 108.2 110.6 86.51 111.1 110.9 90.42 
EER RSE eRe. Se Rae Mam A, Wea eres NE ee a 114.3 116.3 91.01 117.2 116.2 94.78 
SBS SIRO ak NR 0” RU gn ens 120.7 1235) 96.30 33.5 122.8 100.13 
LES RNS RIE eae AS paises Seta Sap elias. le a 123.9 123.6 96.67 124.0 121.7 99.24 
PURER See See ee ae en ee cvs saghaverwe 12537 120.8 94.52 1273 122.7 100.05 
PRR NENPETEIMOT eT Re FMEA So oso e caplet nv cas sean wins Ueemancneess 124.7 125:7 98.36 126.8 124.8 101.78 
SU teh eS Pie SSR ee ee Ch le hs ee RO 124.2 127.1 99.43 126.0 126.1 102.86 
(OTE eT RIE pe a ee Ranks a ee AR Red 123.8 126.3 98.81 123.1 126.3 103.03 
TL aoe AL ae Sale Ree at Ris Eee ae 120.3 1227 95.97 121.6 1237 99.68 
BY Stable pects Ge RS SO a, sie RR ROR ole areata 119.0 127.3 99.57 £22.41 126.4 103.06 
(2 NTE git Sp a0? i oe Se a a a 118.3 128.9 100.85 122.0 127.5 103.94 
OTS yg MES aR RET GI 1 SIT 5, Sa a Se 118.6 129.1 100.98 122.0 128.4 104.73 
cos | ta lagi i Pak Re 8 Aa a eat Rr a 119.3 130.8 102.32 1217 130.0 106.05 
ESR Si OS eR Stee, Sea on 122.3 130.6 102.19 122.9 129.8 105.86 
ORR RNaR iret Sot care ee eet cee tags cee Sie eee 125.3 131.6 102.96 124.7 130.7 106.60 
8 I Oe a! AR oer le ie aR eT EE 125.5 132.0 103.28 124.3 130.2 106.18 

*Revised. tPreliminary. 


tIncludes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, 
insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 


Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Res ies a das A nett MR Ac eh carats ase Da bes Nae Se Ati as 8 A ea eo SAE 
Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
July June July July June July 
Areas 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ a | 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
DAME TLLNS FRCL ae ace cess vk ces dit cede Bape Fae daa Pa egos 123.7 120.6 126.4 83.87 84.56 19322 
Peer gHOh Tie LGW EN ELS ate eae am nee tin aie ROS ere enn aM SR Ant SMR sels 129.5 124.8 143.2 90.07 90.38 84.44 
Price UWA SIAR oho ea eee ee tee 142.2 SBS) 140.6 70.05 EEO 64.70 | 
1p What d a1 9: ek ier aR eS Et AMS rk SMUD REN oa Ge taeh eT Lot 116.4 118.3 81.85 82.55 16i2z 
RSE WIRES EURTIS WAC Kes sap eae coeds ot secrete chaos aclisvou ans hede sUpeeea acer ee 126.1 Lae 124.1 refs | 84.43 80.35 
Cure) a Sos 2 ate ita Sa ee RIO ar Re el RR A Mock errr 122.6 1223 121.3 101.48 101.16 95.27 
RRA esc. se ocer cas Rap eee Oe ON ace Som ee 12527, 126.7 12307 106.55 106.07 99.46) | 
BRERA WR POT GE Saeed doa. et ee ase I a ee cee 126.4 124.9 127.1 97.51 96.99 91.20 
RISTO Ae see eines eee Re ee Tad ae Wee eae 119.2 118.4 6 ys, 92.98 92.38 85.78 ae 
BERS AR CITE ATI Sacchi ss. 3s. kp hE ee ee cL a 126.0 124.1 123.4 97.11 97.01 91.10 a} 
DRA DET E Gs. vessels. <Di a ha eS a  h tea 132.6 130.7 127-0 101.14 100.53 95.48 | 
Reraeis ty aCOLU TN Dlai on... cis asain ae eres ee ee ee ee a ee 134.8 132.6 133.8 115.69 115.35 108.48 
CANADA. 1 it otra ta ged ae lee 125.5 125.3 123.9 103.28 102.96 96.67 | 
URBAN AREAS 
GSS BUG IO) gin eet St SE eee REBT BO a ket ta 142.6 140.7 149.3 80.21 80.58 TTS. 
sa EVEL E.) Qieueaeened Dae eer IA ROTTS: rnee Sy etree enn bc me Me (2 e 113.8 114.5 112.4 85.36 84.29 79.69 
Sydney <fooh ase oye etbe hho eee oe ee eres 94.7 98.7 100.7 85.63 95.74 81.52 
IVE GIICE OTs tarsus etee ee ec tag ek a Am Ie ee fered reenn 118.7 119.0 118.8 81.70 82.83 76.62 
Saitit <FORM rch. 2 nee ee et ome eee ace es 111.4 1s a ee! 106.3 84.81 85.41 79.30 
GC RICOULITI soe ore oat ee ee oat Rae ee 114.8 114.2 je res 122.38 123.06 116.48 
Oe IVLOUIT CA late. 5 5-2 i es Mae ete chee Be nate ase ey alae 124.4 124.6 122-1 103.01 102.28 96.69 4 | 
OV Ec nis 8 So sk ss ee ES eee mr erence ae Wa eae a 11923 118.7 117.6 87.10 86.93 83.08 
SNR A 0 125 5 eR ARE ie! 3 eens PARES notte rec ADF 103.1 104.8 112.6 102.77 108.30 103.68 
DHEEDEOO ie 25 Fe. cic. oct ot 5 Ra ae ee eo ng oe nae 118.0 120.2 109.3 86.41 85.78 83.03 | 
TIRISSIRDV LCT OS cas coche clssaget ccd WA aie Ta an eae ee ee 116.1 119.8 122.8 94.63 95.89 90.48 
MeO tia wWaskiUll o.c20. tie shee Ne ete ee ee, 125.4 E255 120.6 97.06 96.13 90.11 
Beh Cy ills ceaeee ee Dica's 2 tae ee Be en Teen Ne 119.5 $19.2 118.9 89.12 89.17 83.99 
ESCA LOM ee ee cane Roce tag he eas Se ee pee Nee 198.4 247.6 208.2 106.55 104.03 96.63 
Brantford iets to GPA AA. eo a eee ee 132.8 £35e2 L35o9 101.02 99.41 93.51 | 
Port walliam-=Port Atthur een ee ee ee 134.4 133.0 13327 104.58 104.14 99.18 
Gulelphe ee are ee ete ea aa ae A 1373 139.0 13255 96.57 96.50 88.81 / 
a RPASDUTON iin a aeis. cand DA eu ote Ree Soe nL eee 12-7 119.8 125,74 111.10 109.67 103.61 
IRangston. 7 cca tatoo e gree ery ate et eee Rene 124.1 1225 124.8 101.09 101.55 94.25 2a 
INSTGH ENED rz cs Seen Oe ee a cs we 139.2 143.4 139.5 94.41 93.95 88.43 
VY eOnGdOn wars Sa eT ero eh Se Vo Sets GOR >, eeu en £255 126.9 126.1 98.35 98.25 91.89 
Wiagarasballs./5.si.)., obo: seer is eee Naa, Re eae 120.2 119.7 12052 97.69 98.22 94.71 
OSHAWE 5 eb Tis ie RE ae oe Ine eee, IPP et ee a 120.4 137.4 108.8 119.59 12033 110.39 
Peterborough oie ee Ue a ae me 134.0 138.9 134.4 110.20 109.98 104.05 
ARIA eee Ao. tyes abn EN agente mar Ua eat er Rees 133.1 136.9 128.7 138.08 138.58 1274 
CEBU OMI Ela (Sane eae Coe SC ga BE ee SS EE aie ep oe 126.5 124.9 126.9 119.66 118.96 116.33 
ESE so ens As cs acu ni tee oe ee atau caer simone 11375 112.2 46.5 122.44 118.17 100.60 
Dike aN ATIN GS asic, niacene eee eee ae eee 139.9 142.9 139.6 113.67 112532 107.36 
‘MOC o ee eh eae ee Reine Ne neta een Minne) rata, 86.2 87.1 103.1 94.71 93.74 101.85 
See PN COS 2a, ee gees A Re eee noe T26E7. 126.8 $2525 107.36 106.80 100.23 
pr iatih  fo5 ot eee a Neen ee ie een he 113.9 G62 103.9 120.43 120.58 £733 
ch VG Ts E06) ga See ee DAM Ah PA eee Se pe 146.9 150.1 142.2 116.40 116.27 111.24 
RU LTNRULIOEE os 2H ct. to hoe 2, ie ge ee ee 119.6 119.4 117.0 87.75 87.53 81.71 
Peer na sb ee A oy Me he ee 124.8 1239) E205 93.83 93.88 88.85 
Bement: 2 So Oe ee 147.1 144.2 3h 92.21 91.29 84.62 
RID ek ON oe Boe. chore ays BRIE he 138.3 137.9 130.7 102.77 eee WZ 94.86 
Lluis SO ns le Re ences ee AR ae ae nae RO EAS co 136.3 134.7 129.1 95.96 94.70 90.64 
v Vancouver Ae ER eA Mae Eee Dre ei | kay 130.7 130.7 128.6 110.34 109.97 104.01 
URL GTR ft See Sane Sees Peet etn) oe Man rice Mo fae oo. 128.6 126.5 126.9 99.44 98.58 92.36 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 


Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


Transpor- 
tation, 
Mines, Manufacturing Communica- Finance, Service 
Quarries — tion and Insurance (Com- Total 
and Oil Non- Construc- Other and Real mercial Specified 


Forestry Wells Total durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate Sector)t Industries 


(in thousands) 


CANADA 
AS dee i a Pe 83.0 123-7 1,636.5 844.2 792.2 402.1 678.3 937.5 264.0 617.9 4,743.0 
OT SE SRS SR 80.1 2253 1,645.5 847.3 798.2 390.0 676. 1 945.4 261.7 6f2.2 457333 
LR aR INOS Seb as ee te 89.6 T3557 1,630.9 842.6 788.3 429.0 668.7 917.0 248.4 580.2 4,677.4 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
NE NOL olin claves Ssvhss fa clive leint a5 6.0 13.8 11.4 2.3 10.4 15.8 16.5 1.8 7.0 74.7 
RE OF. cc oink. Ba ace Sh a 23 6.0 ts 11.4 2,3 9.9 Loe 16.4 1.8 6.7 72.0 
Gioia ek ers AA pied 4.7 6.1 14.8 125 2.3 12.4 16.6 16.4 Ky 6.6 79.6 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
ME SI TN ict Xs 905013. betas sinksases 0.2 0.1 3:2 ag | 0.5 D2 2.9 3.8 0.6 aS 15:5 
7S (OY Sy 0.1 0.1 2.9 2.4 0.5 2.0 2.9 3.8 0.6 2.4. 14.8 
SS RE PaaS fe a 0.3 0.1 3.0 2.3 ONS 2.4 2.9 3.8 0.6 2.4 15.5 


Nova Scotia 


| co 9S I he GaP Se es or 2.6 Ave 33.9 18.5 15.4 14.8 22.6 28.7 6.3 14.8 131.0 
OY kei SE a eee ae oe PA | es 33.4 18.1 15.4 14.9 aa 28.6 6.4 14.1 130.2 
| TROT IESE A 2.8 7.4 35.0 18.4 16.6 | sor 24.1 28.3 5.9 14.2 15:5 ef 
‘New BRuNSwicK 
| Se NRE en 9.9 3.0 29.6 19.3 10.3 LT 23.9 Zoek 4.2 11.6 116.8 
Tt A ER aieetey, eee ene 8.7 3.0 29.0 18.9 10.1 1G Ee 22.6 25.0 4.2 i 112.6 
PI OD. 28 secant hk SoveepadsslFives 10.4 2.8 27.4 18.1 9.3 13a 22.6 2250) 4.1 10.6 114.0 
QUEBEC 
2 ak CO ps ai Nei I pene 29.0 Zio 507.8 3.6373 194.5 96.7 |e Pa 240.5 74.9 167.9 fied 
od ELL a a 28.7 Re 508.5 317.8 190.8 92.7 183.4 241.8 74.2 168.1 Lect 
: RY eo Si aa R: GS  e 29.1 28.1 509.3 313.0 196.3 116.6 1 eee: pe wra | 70.4 149.9 1,312.6 
ONTARIO 
NT Dh ea eee pee L333 36.2 802.3 360.3 442.0 149.5 217.9 364.5 114.8 240.8 1,939.3 
SLES Lae SS Se a roe 35.9 814.4 363.0 451.4 145.0 220.4 ay ary 113.9 239.7 1,955.8 
LSS eae nee a a 13.6 26.8 794.3 359.9 434.5 154.3 218.9 358.3 107.5 233.0 1,906.7 
“Manrrona 
| Uh Aa CoA a ee lee) 6.3 47.9 29-6 20.3 17.9 49.5 x193 Lae 29.4 216.0 
i EET Sp gS ae cee See 135 6.1 48.2 eg K Ee: 20.4 Le 49.0 2) eee 12.0 29.2 214.9 
MRM REGED Fo), eg cM sy ak oy rake eee 1.6 5.8 47.2 27) 19.5 1 48.1 a MAA 12.0 28.3 211.2 
SASKATCHEWAN 
| UE LE Ean 0.2 5.4 16.2 10.2 6.0 18.2 29.0 37.9 8.5 18.6 134.0 
> SCARY AY ple Sea a aa 0.2 3,0 16.1 10.0 6.0 A A 28.3 Saat 8.3 18.1 131.4 
| Re LS = eo So a SS 8 ed 5-2 25.6 10.2 5.4 18.4 28.7 EW re 8.2 17.7 131.5 
ALBERTA 
SSR Aye ne eee aed 19.4 52.4 26.8 Pan 39.6 52.8 76.2 16.0 51.4 Satis 
GUST SF RR ES eh eee See ce, 19.1 323 26.4 25.9 39.0 3135 76.1 15.8 50.1 307.2 
UN ID oo Sanne dan ise 4.8 18.3 49.9 26.4 Zoe 3835 51.0 i 8. 14.5 47.7 297.9 
BRiTIsH COLUMBIA 
REIN SAPO VS eg a as sans 19.3 10.3 129.5 54.1 75.3 40.7 719.7 94.5 24.8 72.9 471.6 
ED PEAT ik aa sari eek ss sgdewcnseccoues 19.3 9.8 127.0 51.7 75.4 40.1 78.6 93.0 24.5 71.6 464.0 
ME Geo aes. valueless 22.0 10.9 134.4 53.9 80.4 40.0 76.9 92.7 235 68.8 469.3 
*Revised. +Preliminary. tIncludes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services to business management; 
personal services (except domestic and miscellaneous services). 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. Norte: Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding; Yukon and NWT included in Canada 
tal only. 


Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry, (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries & | 
PO re TOO ge te ne a Se Ai a eee ee 
Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
July June July July June July 
Industries 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
MiNtNG, INCLUDING: MILLING... ce eee L3eL £125 102.9 127.28 128.92 116.83 
RE ACIOR SE Cee fr me AEG; ca Ra ee ett nn eee 109.1 108.3 93.0 129.03 129-57 118.88 
4 Chg ERNE Tos |g ey SSR EM re ee Mem i, Oat: 104.9 105.4 100.9 129.13 bast 119.65 
Non-metalssexcept fuels... 2k. 7.5 5.1 tees eto 124.4 121.4 ipapees! 113.97 117.48 103.34 
MeTAMACS AIG SANG DIS terns cops ogee eee eee 12987. 127.8 140.7 111.86 111.76 105.06 
Services incidental to. Mining. 2....55...c-00ev aera 144.5 140.0 _ 134.4 136.02 134.42 123.49 
A RING, creer nee eg OE eg a 124.3 124.7 124.0 106.18 106.60 99.24 
Weal OOS isco eee eee eee 15357, 134.4 133.1 113.69 114.28 106.50 
Gn -UUTd DIC: BOOS isu. .8.h eee een ei ea 116.7 116.8 116.7 99.26 99.49 92.59 
ROO TATCOCVCI ARES re soe eet 1 Be Bs) 15:3 1729 94.05 94.81 86.81 | 
EGOUSS. hitee ot ee ee 119.2 114.5 118.0 "90276 91.34 83.38 | 
BEVeTAGES sateen. sac cae tes are Bitsy ee eee ee 121.8 120.1 116.7 114.06 115.39 108.82 | 
Tobacco: processing and; products. 3... ais ns 95.1 96.5 91.2 110.91 113.46 104.60 i 
Rupe PLOCUCIS. cent kA eee emcee 120.6 122.4 124.4 109.42 108.42 101.35 
Leather products; een ce ee ee 98.0 99.8 104.4 69.63 70.31 65.46 | 
Textile products cc. wat cs aes eek ae lie 119.0 1132 86.88 86.78 81.01 | 
Katine Wills, 207.2 5a ee eee eae 11153 112.5 119 66.43 66.84 62.27 
KtOEEN OS ee, ee asa ea te cone 108.5 111.4 113.4 64.57 64.33 60.19 | 
WiCOCIPrOdCtS: Sass, Weve aw a. tae eee ce eso ee 113.6 L125 120.0 95.36 95.45 87.36 2 
Furniture and Axturest Lacs eee Seamed Cit 128.6 ZFS. 133.9 87.09 87.41 80.56 = 
Papermand. allied ndustriess 2. nce. ne ceo 120.3 122.0 ales £25°29 125226 119.12 | 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 113.4 L15:4 111.0 113.82 £3253 106.32 | 
Primary anetal InGustrieS asus nek eee eee eee. 126.4 127.4 120.5 129733 128.72 119.92 =a 
Metal fabricating industriésse ca mee 132.6 13533 137.4 fT 3h 111.69 105.93 | 
iachineny except electricals: bem... oe eee 147.3 150.8 147.8 120.59 119.46 113538, 
ransportation. equipment es c2:. --rstene 147.7 156.6 136.4 121.65 123.79 115.29 
Ble CAl- Pl Oducts.. ees ese Nee ee 142.5 131.6 141.4 J -LO7 AS 107.63 101.55 
Nona-metallic aineralproducts.. 23. ee 121.1 1225 F422 114.67 113.90 108.44 
Perroiegsn and coal products. oA stacse ek ees 107.2 106.1 105.0 155.78 154.98 147.13 
Chemicals -and:chemical-products....2%) 3. 120.3 {2 1eF 118.1 120.60 121.84 114.91 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...........0........ 1355 133¢7 132.9 92.43 92.41 85.46 
COND TF ie TIONS cae ee oe er eee 132.4 128.0 150.5 133.68 — 132.25 123.10 
POUCA Oe oo Foca St kc Re te Se eR 133.0 130.6 144.0 128.65 127.74 118.63 
PILOTNCEL ING oF. Senses eae meer ee 12 123.3 163.2 142.55 140.62 130.77 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
THEI “UOT LEELIES 5.0 eee eee ee 116.2 et 1533 1720 113.43 112.59 105.13 i 
SANS ROL EA TON oi ctee ee ot ee ee ee eneeaee 11359 1132. 108.5 T3355 113.09 105.64 
NYS) a: 0c et aes eee, Coe Matte ae aetna Ms cE he Edy, asin 122.6 120.2 120.9 97.56 97.86 92.42 
OMBIINLICATION? «22. -9.toee nee ale eee ek a es ee 120.7 119.6 120.4 107.32 106.61 98.28 
Bee agers ce Seog, Sad a eee eee ee 124.4 12651 121.9 82.43 82.14 78.01 
synolesale trade. i20. Ae a 12377 L232 119.6 100.56 101.39 95.35 
BREDA ALAGOS <2. onc: eghes hehe c e e 124.8 LT 123.3 72.42 71.80 68.26 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE... 128/92 126.4 121 100.05 99.81 92.72 
Praancialsinstitutions...2.+.c.. ee ee ee 130.1 129.0 126.5 96.13 95.56 89.40 
Bsurance and real: éstaté:3...0 ten creck ee 13°35 122.9 145.9 105.60 105.81 97.81 
SOLS aR SI Rae on crs Se PE Sen eke Mis 161.4 160.7 145.8 76.31 THQ 70.57 
Perecational SCrvices cane ee ee 149.6 148.3 146.1 67.16 66.37 62.47 
BEES SESCIWICES <a... 287 be ee eee eae 172.0 174.0 160.5 114.63 112.88 108.88 
BE MRC AL SOE VICOS 52.00.5435 f Ou eee ee 149.1 148.2 137.0 50,02 55.43 53.28 
Pee aIeOUS GETVICES, ...-. tea, eee ast ah ee 197.5 193.9 ISS 89.35 86.37 76.93 
peetorett text (OMPOSITE:.-........ cs cka ee ee 125.5 125,53 123.9 103.28 102.96 96.67 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 


Nore: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Average Weekly Hours 


July 


C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Weekly Wages 


July 


July June July June July July June 
na Industry 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 40.9 42.3 41.6 2.87 2.83 Tey 117.55 119.78 106.73 
ee Rate od Si ven fe Aca rectes Sk yakteree.) Fis cos 40.8 41.6 41.6 3.01 297 2.68 122.87 123.67 111.70 
IN (DE ES ny aa Nee BES a 36.7 42.9 aro 2.44 2.40 pe | 89.76 102.73 85.69 
meenreanictais, except fuel8.5..,.........:.00.. 0.000. 41.7 42.7 40.7 2.63 yA: 2.43 109.57 112.28 98.66 
MMMMEEIOS ATIC SANG PIS.) ccc see safe sdecesed 49.2 49.2 50.3 Lene Line 2.05 109.80 110.80 103.31 
Services incidental to mining........................ 41.8 42.3 43.7 3.14 3.08 ag fn 131.09 130.62 120.13 
Ls Se bh BS | © a 40.2 40.6 40.6 2.40 2.39 pip 96.52 97.13 90.46 
G5 CT Side se nab i pe 40.6 41.1 41.0 2.58 257 2.41 104.84 105.65 98.66 
TULANE C4 Cnn oe a ee 39.9 40.1 40.3 222 2.21 2.05 88.44 88.77 82.53 
pM TIC DC VETARES, ., 5... okey bee tape encsatesdsneess. 40.7 40.6 41.0 2.10 ee V1 1.90 85.42 85.77 77.98 
0g. Seba RRS Sapa at PCR, a 40.6 40.5 40.9 2.03 2.04 1.83 82.58 82.74 74.87 
BOREAS £80, rickety cies ven cage hon alien ss. 41.5 41.8 42.9 2.59 2.59 2.38 107.38 108.24 102.15 
Tobacco processing and products................ 37.0 37.9 Pia ag fe 2:43 2.59 100.70 103.49 95.88 
UMMM TILOCUICCSS 5a. senses oc sds deca nagetacsese 41.0 40.9 40.8 2.49 2.45 232 102.01 100.26 94.56 
MIE OES oes, Se, os slt oa bebe 38.6 39.3 39.0 1.64 1.64 1.53 63.30 64.22 59.69 
MRED RTO SIGE rss cs? V5, wh wakes: cass yivch ow toe vss 40.8 40.9 41.0 1.86 1.86 ete 75.94 75.92 70.40 
BREE CHAMCOUS TEXtileS ..5..-05..Jscces. paseencten 39.9 39.4 39.8 1.79 1.69 1.61 AVS? 66.67 64.17 
REE TAQ ca el A 40.0 40.2 40.4 1.47 1.48 1337 58.76 59.47 55.28 
Ra a RR OS ile er oe Bee 36.5 36.5 36.8 1.59 1.58 1.47 58.06 37285 54.30 
| MPEPIYEUROL OCUCS. b ccaes cnccs se resc oaciectetedop xfs ashe cee cace 40.0 40.2 39.8 2.28 221 2.08 91.11 91.28 82.82 
MMELOVO. ANG LIK TIVES oobi: Paknekctes.<stahceme cee. 41.9 42.1 41.8 1.91 1.91 1.79 80.07 80.61 74.63 
Paper and allied industries:.....2....0.5..005.. 41.1 41.8 42.0 2.86 2.83 2.68 117.64 118.31 112.52 
BMAD ANGLE AOL INA Sisrte ais «5: 28 okie tose. 41.1 42.2 42.2 3.10 3.07 2.92 | eae aN 129.38 123.19 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... 38.7 38.7 38.8 2.88 2.88 Pea 111.44 111.38 105.26 
. SeITIMEY TICLALIMOUS(TICS 0 865s cies hcacen ces 40.7 40.8 40.9 2.99 2.93 2.80 121.67 119.54 114.57 
: er SNe Steer Mis ce eases cbs ohs 40.3 40.3 40.4 3.13 3.11 2.94 126.03 12557 118.78 
| Metal fabricating industries....................0... 40.9 41.4 41.7 2.55 Simp 2.40 103.54 104.20 100.00 
| SBME HINETY , EXCEDLClOCILICAL.... oe. ic-.2c0 fest 40.7 40.8 41.8 ort 2.70 2556 110.71 110.08 106.46 
| ‘sransportation equipment..22......00.......6..-.0.- 40.1 41.5 40.0 2.80 2.80 2.63 112.41 116.28 105.24 
| eT OG TIC PAL IS xis oteee hob ikea hs 40.9 42.1 39.5 2.76 2.76 2.64 112.83 116.16 104.32 
EPCOT VERICICS tit cans Se ahal tA. 40.4 41.6 40.3 2.90 2.89 2.69 117.00 120.36 108.48 
| PRSSCMIDINEE 19-0, c thee suo oaths va 40.3 42.8 41.4 SRS, 3.10 2.91 126.26 L32ara 120.50 
| Parts*and acceéessories.........0.08...4.. 40.4 40.5 39.6 Doe 2.78 2.60 113.98 112.84 102.78 
| Shipbuilding and repairing.................0...0... 38.4 40.4 40.0 2.69 2.65 2.60 103.10 107.22 103.92 
| PCO IONICS fs, eh eg oo pace 39.4 39.8 40.0 233 2.28 2a9 91.90 90.73 87.64 
| Communications equipment.................. 38.4 39.2 39.0 2.24 25 2.07 86.22 84.08 80.80 
| Non-metallic mineral products.............0........ 43.5 43.6 44.4 2:51 2.48 2°32 109.10 108.18 103.25 
: Petroleum and coal products........................ 43.2 42.4 43.4 3.36 38.7 S217 145.45 142.73 137.50 
: Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.1 41.4 40.9 2.61 2.60 2.44 104.68 107.74 99.92 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 40.1 40.4 40.4 1.95 1.94 1.80 78.34 78.39 Taras 
CONSTRUCTION oi RT RRR ne ee Ce Ae 43.0 42.4 44.3 3.08 3.08 2.74 132.44 130.66 121.55 
OT AR i ORE Sg ier aa ae 40.2 39.8 41.4 3.15 3:15 2.82 126.80 125.49 116.91 
CeeONErAl CONIGACTOLS:. 2.055 co-00 0s ccbvleee aes 40.1 39.7 41.5 SR UP 3.00 2.69 121.09 118.99 111.69 
: Special trade contractors.........0.......6 40.3 39:9 41.3 3.28 nae 2.96 131.96 131.04 122.28 
: ET ae PE aa One a ee ae 47.7 47.1 49.3 2.98 2.97 2.63 142.23 140.14 129.5] 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 49.6 48.5 at bed 2.43 2.41 q23 120.39 116.89 114.36 
Other engineering..................2......5...60... 45.7 45.7 47.4 3.63 3.58 3.03 165.70 163.69 143.74 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 
LS ea AR cope St eS a 44.8 43.0 43.1 2.90 2.87 2.72 129.93 123.36 117.35 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 40.3 40.3 41.5 2.20 PE Se 1.96 88.83 90.84 81.22 
Laundries, cleaners and pressefs.................. 38.8 39.0 38.6 1.40 1.41 1.30 54.25 55.08 50.23 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... 95.4 34.7 36.0 1.38 37 1.29 48.53 47.66 46.50 
Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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ee ee ee at me BR aa TRS ETE ERED “TRG RT TIRE aT TRESTLE REESE ST ae RST 
Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly Wages 
(1961 = 100) 


Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 


TABLE C-6—Earnings and Hours of Hourly-Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing . . 
Perion Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 


TPES are ee RLS, ee ee 40.7 ieee 76.75 103.1 101.9 | 
POG he ee ee a eee ae 40.8 1.95 79.51 106.8 103:7 uae 
(152A Se alge NOs ee eR EYEE SANE A AE 8S ra PO 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 4 
1965+ 41.0 22 86.89 116.7 108.0 


| LESS en a Riles pe Bibs rennin erie ie MaRS aR ME PEN wks SME OAR. op 40.8 2.25 91.65 | Wye | LL0Z E 


‘TSS, = Rea aan ene SRE EE Pe an ASS Neu Sen ONO 40.6 2.23 90.46 1213 108.335 
PROEUIS (c,, phn tocdiecc ee co ee a be shee eR Se pee ec cane 41.1 2.24 , OV.95 123°5 110,0 a 
Tey oY Ces0 WN] eh eRe Re RS Rpt A rae ee ERS Te peialec ess ee tie atte 41.2 Qed. 93.65 125.8 111.8 
(OCEG DEI so tee ie esa ps Se aan, Ronee, nea eine eatin 41.2 pL pLS) 94.49 126.9 Li2ys 
INOVEeIIDOD ete ees ee oe gees Bgee cr cea t & 41.0 Pago 94.43 126.8 112.3 
Deceniper onthe ee hh ia ie, ace er 38.5 231 89.24 119.9. 106.1 
1967—January..........4..:..: Fear Ke SAO RE ate, RO RA Pe WL eR el ole 40.1 2.34 03726 125.3 110.8 
PE DLUALY ae ath ks eaten ae ae ea oe a 40.2 235 94.23 126.6 111.6 
LV EVV cl ape ake Seceaenetnetar pees Maus nye 3 Oty coe Cae Mesa be 8 ean 40.1 Zed D902 127.6 111.6 
1: yo) al MARE ee Slt tie Arent MMR OR A Hh PR a EMeT ce cree Pha Wi 40.5 2.38 96.50 12956 Bee’ 
May ucver se: Ga eee A cao ce ate eee IR en 40.3 PRS) 96.06 129.0 112:0 
| BU Neagle rte Bgnd OF A ee ta feo ae neil Nine ed ton 40.6 2739 Pero gee ) 130.5 122 
a BEN da ee iene ORMiee It Pts nt te eM ET cea i Mme ah 40.2 2.40 » 96352 129.6 111-0 


*Reyvised. +Preliminary. 
Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). | 


TABLE C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly-Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
July June July July June July 
1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
$ $ $ 
exioundiaid i... tee : 42.1 42.4 40.0 1.92 1.89 17 
Bee ESCOLA Coch foci ice ee 40.7 40.6 40.8 LOLS 1.89 [82 
Bee emis PN SWICK es Foo 3: oS gains ees ee 41.2 41.8 42.4 (351203 £93 1.82 
Quebec RR ae SM os hn asc ae eR 40.8 41.4 41.5 2.16 26 2.01 
Ontario Berra s etl hiked Cea a a ee 40.3 40.6 40.5 Oe, Desa 2.34 
SIE E S02) EN aE ie DE SRS SEN rls tra 39.9 40.2 40.5 Das 2.14 1.94 
SAS Oe DSC, a nS ee 40.0 40.0 41.0 2.49 DihS 2228 
Alberta ee ores teceseaneeeeasee sete ecnscsecneseeeeteseansaecs 39.9 39.8 40.6 2.46 2.47 DDS 
Peer OUI Din emo ee ee 37.4 Site: SU 3.01 297 D183 


a a ee 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid unde 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


Norte: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Latest figures subject to revision. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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*. 
_ The reorganization of manpower activities under the Depart- 
‘ment of Manpower and Immigration has led to a number of 
administrative changes which have, in turn, altered the signifi- 
cance of D-Table statistics about employment placements and 
unfilled job vacancies. 

The result is that valid comparisons with previous periods 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the opera- 
tions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to 
persons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are 
compiled in the Unemployment Insurance, Pensions and 


TABLE E-1—FEstimates of the Insured Population under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


i 

| End of Total* Employed Claimants 

| a 4,902,000 4,655,700 246,300 

Ee a. ol 4,736,000 4,493,200 242,800 
(Ae 4,655,000 4,373,900 281,100 
cn RE eae 4,746,000 4,253,700 492,300 

March............-.-. 4,750,000 4,206,200 543,800 

| February............ 4,681,000 4,129,200 551,800 

| January............... 4,684,000 4,152,100 531,900 

- 1966—Decembev.......... 4,633,000 4,209,600 423,400 

| November.......... 4,591,000 4,324,700 266,300 

| October.............. 4,521,000 4,336,700 184,300 
September.......... 4,528,000 4,363,100 164,900 

| BN CUSt ul... isos 4,577,000 4,389,800 187,200 
tS dae 4,512,000 4,316,000 196,000 


*Commencing March 31, 1967, agricultural workers are included, as 
_ coverage was extended to certain workers in this industry April 1, 1967. 


D—Manpower Division 


are not possible on the basis of these statistics. Accordingly, 
their publication is being suspended. 

New statistical series are being developed to give more 
significant information about persons using the services of 
Canada Manpower Centres. The results will be published as 
they become available. 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


Manpower Section, DBS, from information supplied by the 
UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report 
on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, Cat. No. 
73-001. For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 25. 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, August 1967 


Amount of 


Weeks Benefit 
Province Paid* Paid 

Te wiOund [Am Sratercst a oe cee tc eee 17,184 416,945 
Prince Edward alslandar.. «2. asec: es 2,658 58,238 
INGA OCOULAMin ire rs. ie aacadt cera 28,963 691,365 
New: Brunswick ?.2ces..n.s 0 ee ated 20,754 480,460 
QU CDEC. kee eon cl ae RE hee 222,254 5,475,145 
OTMGALIO Sas: thn cee aaa eee 265,342 6,499,994 
Mania bat. ovine as eee ease anee ik 21,181 480,265 
Saskatchewan. cc wake. ceed eee on 11,908 266,732 
Albertar ior. <tacentas cree a ies 23,474 557,094 
British Columbia, Yukon Territory ...... 77,480 1,922,481 
Total, Canada, August 1967............ 691,198 16,848,719 
Total <Ganada-July L967 as 719,947 17,743,009 
Total, Canada, August 1966............ 500,900 11,821,420 


*Represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid 
during the month. 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, August 31, 1967 


Claims Filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Pending at the End of the Month 


| 
| Total Not 
| Disposal Entitled to Entitled 
| Province Total Initial Renewal of Benefit to Benefit Pending 
| OEE EES) tiie Go > Sa 1,641 1,159 482 1,693 1,037 656 528 
Prince Edward Island... 229 165 64 234 137 97 84 
| Os Sig Ree oo 3,925 2,707 1,218 3,953 2,649 1,304 954 
ESE RIITS WICK 820, <coc0suds-0, 0s <esaaden sass 276 1,797 779 2,831 1,666 1,165 Loo 
| SS Sede oe 27,807 18,351 9,456 30,909 17,735 13,174 9,795 
LR Sets ao 37,886 27,702 10,184 43,351 21,116 22,235 11,540 
SS GETS DSS ae RS a ce ee 1,791 1,341 450 2,166 1,263 903 375 
MTITSGWAT eo oo voacdaevues c0S esa ssns 946 741 205 962 576 386 SE5 
MRE TIYS t3i We et hig oe he foe 2,524 1,959 565 2,660 1,585 1,075 627 
British Columbia, Yukon Territory... 13,210 8,103 5,107 11,943 7,930 4,013 3,932 
Total, Canada, August 1967........ 92,535* 64,025 28,510 100,702 T 55,694 45,008 28,913 
Total, Canada, July $967.40 =3 102,099 66,049 36,050 80,855 42,547 38,308 32,985 
Total, Canada, August 1966........ 83,637 62,793 20,844 85,980 45,331 40,649 30,642 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 30,482. 


_ Were 7,006 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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tIn addition, 30,482 revised claims were disposed of. Of these 3,329 were special requests not granted and 1,397 were appeals by claimants. There 


6] 


TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at August af 1967 


a 
ot 


yb 


Number of Weeks on Claim Total a 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
Total Zit July 31 August 3] | 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1967 1966 
ONS USS 91 eS ao eae eae eee ee 227,098 94,047 60,674 44,935 27,442 246,262 187,172 
11s EPS oe Tie ae Sc eR ee 134,875 63,528 33,993 23,426 13,928 147,484 113,175 
2G CNet) ee Rene Ay ar Ne ROR SPSS 92,223 30,519 26,681 21,509 13,514 98,778 73,997 
NW HOUNDLAND....:2.cec5--04--cet5 20+ Seienct- 5,767 2,053 1,602 1,340 712 6,031 4875 ~ | 
ate oe a se ete ten oe 4,201 i572 1,193 951 485 4,629 3;535.o 
Pemnialewsee ee) ein cee eee 1,566 481 409 389 287 1,402 1,340 © | 
PRINCE EDWARD. ISLAND. o) fsswcon2) ca2ts.c 757 248 251 186 12 856 739 
Ee, 7 te See vague tea rears 416 153 139 91 33 494 483 
Bemidle wt he. a ee ee 341 95 112 95 39 362 256 
MONE SCURIA orien sateen a Seas 9,695 3,329 2,709 1,839 1,818 9,497 8,940 
1 Boe ER aires caine Sepa ais aM 6,678 2,543 1,761 1,205 1,169 6,490 6,176 | 
Retiaieier ee ees 3,017 786 948 634 649 3,007 2,764 | 
NEW BRUNSWICK = 20 Sie 7,145 2,540 1,804 1,686 | Gs be) 7,742 7,810 
EY CRF dee pattie A rane ae OO 5 4,662 1,767 1,124 is ivd 600 4,977 5,436 
Pemaleeees tras a ., teu eS 2,483 773 680 5.65 S15 2,765 2,374 
GLUISTT CN” ath Srey ane ee eee ta 72,284 29,645 19,705 15,303 7,631 77,611 53,432 
IVAN tate t },. cp recon hscetaiee eee ee 46,790 20,977 12,501 9,139 4,173 49,321 32,040 
So 6A.) |S garni aie pm Vien Be 25,494 8,668 7,204 6,164 3,458 28,290 21,092 
LOIS Gi7-0 fe ene male ar 8 Re ate Piers oy 87,350 37,401 23,955 16,120 9,874 103,097 76,561 
IN pleted: < aN s oD, 9 hry eee 47,791 23,885 12,189 7,093 4,624 59,886 45,649 
Pretiales cs) (eet cae ects 39;559 13;516 11,766 2027 5250 43,211 30,912 
i | | 
WIANIFOBA:...c ick ae eae 5,719 1,911 1-532 1,244 1,029 5,934 5,138 | 
Wale sn. eee ee ee 2,635 LObe 687 492 439 2,750 2,316 
Penmiles itt bon- a bee 3,084 894 848 752 590 3,184 2,822 a 
| 
BemSiiA OC HE WAN. 25.) 2 ccs isack coset coe ae CH he 965 944 708 658 3,388 3,024 
SUE) CER SER Se Or MEENES Bern ROR! a) 5 1,266 424 286 254 302 1,389 1,267 
Bieiiae ot a ee eee 2,009 541 658 454 356 1,999 754 
Bern 8 7,353 2,610 1,805 1,795 1,143 7,150 5,652 
Rae erties hs Se bt: oe, Sef. 1,168 645 790 534 3,473 2,894 
REALE ee Se oR a, 4,216 1,442 1,160 1,005 609 3,677 2,758 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, YUKON TERRITORY 2 TOS 13,345 6,364 4,714 3,330 24,956 21,301 
oN: Oe SE a ae a 17,299 10,022 3,468 2,240 1,569 14,075 13,379 
Renee ee 10,454 57525 2,896 2,474 1,761 10,881 7,922 


ee ee 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 
I rans vidoes dan esteinecneade sat. 130.7 126.2 134.8 Lise 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
MEL soon: ne even naolh doe nar bop i 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
MEN OSG oobi av codsiwodesdadivecnes 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8 fib § fe 120.2 
ME OT ii F54.0522.+-cevs.ssec tes isele--d 138.7 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 L/5,2 154.3 122.3 
a aed 143.9 144.5 144.7 126.0 150.8 180.9 158.7 12x1 
SE OCLODET ieee 145.3 145.6 146.1 129.2 1 ea 182.7 159.2 126.4 
PEVOIN DRE a5 Sn kt oie 145.5 144.7 146.6 129.8 ee 184.5 161.3 126.5 
(SUS EL, ee in a ea 145.9 144.7 147.2 12907 2. 152.6 184.5 161.5 126.5 
BN ATIUALY..... oo ccccsleors-ccvaccsenetnese 146.0 144.9 147.6 128.6 153.0 184.9 161.9 126.5 
TSEC i Ca ino 146.1 144.1 147.7 129.1 155.0 185.1 163.6 126.8 
| bas fe SS eae ER 146.5 143.3 148.4 130.8 155.6 185.2 163.7 1278 
PNRM AS, hs AE a ee 147.8 144.0 150.1 131.9 157.0 190.0 164.2 127.7 
NY, eet SEE ee a 148.1 143.7 150.5 131.9 L572 191.0 166.6 127.9 
TSS ER 148.8 144.8 | se 320) 158.2 190.7 167.1 128.1 
unre on hee mam Sg 52 150.2 148.5 151.9 132.5 158.3 191.5 167.8 128.1 
PRMIRE TRU ee cae 150.9 151.2 152 2 132.3 158.0 191.9 167.9 128.6 
Soh fe tt lals ge ine 1507 148.5 120 134.7 158.4 191.4 168.7 128.6 
Oe ore Ie, 150.5 147.8 LSel eee: 157.9 193.2 169.4 128.6 


Norte: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


All Items Health 
and Recrea- Tobacco 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Trans- Personal tion and and 


1967 1967 1966 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 


| (1949 = 100) 
ens MTA Be Moe A Oe 190.87 1A E1965. 1972 OPT Ie Weta eae 120.4 
I ae ae AN ee ee ae ae BO 149.5° 5 142-4" $139.0 140.4. 140-0 . 142.1 - "+1434" S188 fie 904 131.8 

ME ihe Sha = Se na iy 145.9 = 145°7 ALT Aa A990. 1485. «SD eee 131.1 
ARN Shae eR iene are ek nee ae 148-8. 149: 142,62 - 151.8 5 145.2 2125.60 182 ge gee 131.9 
RT, nce poy Nee Se 5 ae: 148.6 1483 144.9 148.6 144.0 139.3 1684 203.0 165.0 136.0 
Si Se a Sia sce eS amerai 151.8 192.2-. 148,19 2144:9° - -153°9 “S. 140°8- “159. -2:1909 = 5907.0 132.5 
Se alee 146.8 °°) 1471 140.6 0°146.42° 135.8. 147.0 150; % 208.9" 7655 147.4 
ReatReriniar oo, so hoes. 140.6 140.9 136.9 144.0 134.3 145.6 1420 166.9 162.5 129.3 

Memmonton-Calgary....i.\....c..scssecsecchep-sestcossssiteveeseos (ArT. 142.0 > 196.2 + 1403, “1365° 1144.3 140-89 196% tore 126.1 

Mae 8c Che Soe ee Pe 144.9 145.1 140.0 142.0 146.0 1361 154.8 178.5 164.7 128.5 


*St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
Nore: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between 


Cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical intormation on work stoppages in Canada is workers involved includes all workers reported on strike or 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union 
Canada Department of Labour on the basis of reports from directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. 
the Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immi- Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result 
gration. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the 
lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of series, see page 67. | 
TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1962-67 | 

Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year | 
Strikes and Duration in Man-Days 
Lockouts 
Beginning Per cent of \ 
During Month Strikes and Workers Estimated | 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts ‘Involved Man- Days Working Time 
I 
{SOU SORS Tones Seas 8 oa oe Nee, tet Pa AOE PARR si Re POE'S, Pent AY SRR EM ATES = Me CP 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
ISHS SB age at RARE TOPE lek sec RAR CAGE Ts se areth ETP PROD eo 318 32) 83,428 917,410 0.07 
Gi Se Si ek rr Mn ie Seat ee 327 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
a ES aU Bc eee SF RoR to iene. Ste eee arr es NogOREn eis 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 | 
vai eT | Oa ae Ooms ao Pe erties Rb AAog «Seat SMM Me TIM CN cit oe 582 617 411,459 541 8170 0.34 
PIG  OCLO DCT oe a ose se oe cae eat ies ee a eee 41 94 25,006 195,600 0.16 : 
INOVEDI DOI. fe 5 ee. Bae eT he ee ieee ve 41 82 29,350 222,190 0.16 
PICCEIN DEI Er ete. ce et. Sess See ee Dp 59 12,602 153,310 0.12 
WU Sec Re ees wae I ete a. 5 37 63 27,358 235,040 0.19 
OTE ALY ra te antes ee Pa es 3D 67 87,149 489,600 0.41 
1 (GH 3 eis See a aR De OY are he, OE ASR nl a 39 63 16,914 90,360 0.07 } 
PACT asi oan... Meee Koo ye eee eee ee aE SS ee 48 qe 17,579 151,690 0.13 | 
INRON 2s ei ss, Moe eet cP thd Vitis Mente hee alnl, a8 ae 52 oF 535294 480,050 0.35 | 
ORTIA Cres re hess en Sn a ts ee ae wg te 40 102 54,035 693,100 0.50 
UUs Pees Mea let kek 8, oe ot RE ene 36 104 35,489 310,430 0.24 | 
PES US eet ERM es, oh Fo Cth, 3, NRL oo eee aie, me Ome 38 100 30,526 415,700 0.29 
NGOIEMUeire en OR ek eee oe ean cp eh 31 92 34,282 449,550 0.36 
JOVO DER Reeth ns an eA RN A oat i ee ote Oe ke ZA 70 24,725 ; 326,850 0.25 ! 
*Preliminary. 
TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, October 1967 TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, October 1967 
by Industry (Preliminary) by Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 
: 
Strikes Strikes 
and Workers and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days Jurisdiction Lockouts. Involved Man-Days | 
“CT el ee a 1 210 4,410 Newfoundland<..0.0.0)) hea. I 26 550 a 
ee ce ek ee r 46 410 Prince Edward Island............:00:002 —- — — 
Manufacturing.....ccsccssscsssee sesso 35% 59 48d ae 157.590 NO OU ee re ee : 46 410 
New Brunswick 2: oe ae ae 2 222 4,670 
BAS hal 76s 110 | 9S a ee le 
c hea Bee eeaee OD Gricbeo ees ethene eee 15. 10,975 ~—:128,280 

Perea UCHINICS 8... II 7,722 94,080 Oftation 4s ae eas eee 29 5,995 76,310 
NA a oe SEM wal oobecdcseslencees 9 2,426 27,040 Manttobat. can seme eee eee - _- —= 
FS LR SS he = nek oe Saskatchewatlae: se eaten ae. ee 1 834 1,230 
Service 5 SS SS ee 4 202 2,780 Alberta I ON aE «are SCN Geb vicin shdajsla oe bee on el 2 32 690 
pemidnniration 1 50 1.050 British’G@olumbia.. 95... ee ee 15 6,343 110,330 

grees “ Peder aban. atk Mik Gate ee ee 252 4,380 
aM APOE LIS TRIG 3. .cc5-c0s-5.c00d-c-Seesciek 70 24,725 326,850 ALI JURISDICTIONS =2 70 24,725 326,850 
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October Accumulated Termination 


Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days 
<= Union Involved - 
Location 
7ORESTRY 
Columbia Cellulose— Woodworkers 210 4,410 6,300 
Celgar Woods Division, Locs. 1-405 & 1-417 
Nakusp, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ANUFACTURING 
Textiles 
| Spinrite Yarns & Dyers Ltd., Textile Workers’ 158 3,320 38,900 
Listowel, Ont. Union 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian Celanese Ltd., Textile Workers’ 739 7,140 7,140 
Sorel, Que. Union, Loc. 1434 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wood 
| Several lumber companies, Woodworkers 5,105 87,260 87,260 
- Various locations, various locals 
_ British Columbia (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Les Industries Baribeau, Building and 203 1,830 1,830 
 Lévis, Qué. Woodworkers’ 
| Federation (CNTU) 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Ten furniture manufacturing Upholsterers 546 | 4,770 8,210 
| firms, Loc 
| Vancouver, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper 
Barber Ellis of Canada Ltd., Auto Workers 181 — 10,490 
| Brantford, Ont. Loc: 397 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
: Columbia Cellulose— Woodworkers 434 9,500 13,320 
. Celgar Lumber Division, Loc. 1-405 
| & Celgar Pulp Division, | (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
_ Castlegar, B.C. Pulp and Paper 
| Workers Loc. | 
: (Ind.) 
Printing and Publishing 
: The Star, Telegram Typographical 349 7,330 350,370 
| and Globe & Mail, Union Loc. 91 
_ Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
= Metals 
Reynolds Aluminum Co. Steelworkers 630 — 40,210 
of Canada Ltd., Loc, 7102 
: Cap-de-la-Madeleine, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Metal Fabricating 
Columbus McKinnon Ltd., Auto Workers 230 1,480 1,480 


St. Catharines, Ont. 


Loc. 199 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


‘ABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers October 1967 (Preliminary) 
9 


Starting 
Date 


Date 


Sept. 19 


Jon 9 
1964 


Oct. 23 


Major Issues 


Result 


Wages— 


Wages, union security, bonding of 
employees— 


Wages— 


Wages— 


Wages, hours, job evaluation— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages—12¢ an hr. increase im- 
mediately, 12¢ an hr. May 18, 1968, 
12¢ May 18, 1969; 10 statutory 
holidays, other improved benefits. 


Wages— 


Working conditions as affected by 
computers, job security, union 
membership of foremen— 


Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 
Wage increase 20¢ an hr. im- 
mediately, 5¢ an hr. Apr. 1, 1968, 
5¢ Oct. 1, 1968, 5¢ Apr. 1, 1969, 
5¢ Oct. 1, 1969; 2 weeks vacation 
after 3 years, 3 weeks after 10 
years, 4 weeks after 20 years, $150 
in lieu of retroactive pay, other 
improved benefits. 


Delayed negotiations in a new 
contract— 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers October 1967 (Preliminary) (Continued) | . ee 
Starting : 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
— Union Involved — = 
Location October Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 
Machinery : | 
Canadian Timken Co. Ltd., Steelworkers 468 9,830 42,590 June 21 Wages in a new agreement— | 
St. Thomas, Ont. Loc. 4906 — | 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) . 
Jeffreys Mfg. Ltd., Auto Workers 150 35150 5,400 Sept. 11 Wages, union security, bargaining 
Montreal, Que. Exe roree Key! — unit, seniority, vacations— 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) ae 
Burroughs Business Auto Workers 175 3,680 6,310 Sepitl Wages, cost of living bonus, fringe / 
Machines, Ltd., Loc. 195 — benefits— | 
Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) | 
| 
Transportation Equipment 
Blackstone Industrial Auto Workers 207 4,350 9,460 Aug. 25 Wages, fringe benefits— | 
Products Ltd., Loce 1132 — | 
Stratford, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) | 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Wilson Concrete Cement Workers ToS 25130 6,630 Sept. 1 Wages, hours—Starting rate raised 
Products Ltd., Loc. 424 Oct. 23 to 36f-46¢ an hr. 15¢ an hr. 
Belleville, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) second year. = | 
Dominion Glass Ltd., Glass and Ceramic 141 1,970 3,080 Sept. 20 Wages—10% increase eff. Aug. 15, 
Burnaby, B.C. Workers Loc. 238 Octr*22 1967, 4% Apr. 15, 1968, 4% Dee. | 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 15, 1968; 3 weeks vacation after 7 | 
years, 92 and 12¢ for shift dif- 
ferential, $50 retroactive pay, 
other benefits. | 
| 
CONSTRUCTION 
Various structural Structural Iron 3,162 27,550 241,040 May 10 ‘Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 
steel contractors, Workers — 
Various locations, various locals | 
Ontario. (AFL-CIO/CLC) | 
Hydro Electric Power Various unions 330 6,930 24,420 Loly2l7 Disagreement over a clause in new 
Commission, See contract | 
Lambton Generating 
Station, | 
Courtright, Ont. 
Foundation Company Plumbers 834 £230 1,230 OCs Jurisdictional dispute between 
of Canada, Loc. 264 Oct. 16 unions—Return of workers when. 
Prince Albert, Sask. (AFL-CIO/CLC) jurisdiction resolved. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
UTILITIES 
Transportation | 
Montreal Transportation Public Service 6,000 85,710 £23570 Septe 21 Wages—Return of workers referral 
Commission Employees Octt (21 to conciliation. | 
Metropolitan Montreal, Federation (CNTU) 
Que. 
Various trucking firms, Teamsters 1,400 3,500 3,500 Oct. 28 Wages— 


Montreal and area, Que. 
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Starting 


= Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
> Union Involved — rhe 
Location October Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 
Various retail grocery Commerce and 2,000 18,330 18,330 Oct: 19 Wages, hours— 
stores, Office Employees a 
Quebec, Que. (CNTU) 
| Cargill Grain Company CNTU-chartered | Fs 3,680 4,560 Sept. 25 Not reported— 
2 etd.,* local = 
| Baie Comeau, Que. 
Several automobile Machinists 157 3,300 18,090 May 29 Union recognition— 
dealers, Log. 2253 2 
Saint John, N.B. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
! RVICE 
ealth and Welfare 
Government of Quebec, Quebec Association 180 2,520 8,820 Aug. 11 Fees and control over private 
Province-wide, Que. of Radiologists Otta23 practice—Return of radiologists. 


*Federal Jurisdiction. 


# 
Statistical information on work stoppages 
_ Canada is compiled by the Economics 
ad Research Branch of the Canada Depart- 
ent of Labour on the basis of reports 
om the Manpower Division, Department 
* Manpower and Immigration. The first 
iree tables in the section cover strikes and 
ckouts which amount to ten or more 
jan-days. 
The developments leading to work stop- 
ages are often too complex to make it 
racticable to distinguish statistically be- 
veen strikes on the one hand and lockouts 
the other. However, a work stoppage 
vat is clearly a lockout is not often en- 
duntered. 
The data on workers involved include all 
orkers reported on strike or locked out, 
yhether or not they all belonged to the 
nions directly involved in the disputes 
ading to work stoppages. Where the num- 
er of workers involved varied in the course 
f the stoppage, the maximum number is 
sed for monthly totals, but adjustments 
re made for changes reported in the num- 
er of workers involved in work stoppages 
xtending over two or more months. Work- 
rs indirectly affected, such as those laid 
ff as a result of a work stoppage, are not 
wluded in the data on workers involved. 
heir number, however, if any, is shown 
1 parentheses for the major work stoppages 
Sted in Table G-4. The data in parentheses 
re those reported at an early stage of the 
fork stoppage, and they refer only to the 
lant or premises at which the stoppage 
ecurred. 
Duration of strikes and lockouts in man- 
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Technical Notes to ''G”’ Tables 


days is calculated by multiplying the num- 
ber of workers involved in each work stop- 
page by the number of working days the 
work stoppage was in progress. Where the 
number of workers involved varied signifi- 
cantly in the course of the stoppage, an 
appropriate adjustment is made in the cal- 
culation as far as this is practicable. The 
duration in man-days of all stoppages in a 
month or year is also shown as a percent- 
age of estimated working time, based on 
the corresponding monthly figure or annual 
average figure for non-agricultural paid 
workers in Canada. The data on duration 
of work stoppages in man-days are pro- 
vided to facilitate comparison of work stop- 
pages in terms of a common denominator; 
they are not intended as a measure of the 
loss of productive time to the economy. 
For convenience of expression, however, 
duration in man-days is on occasion refer- 
red to as “‘time loss’ in reviews based on this 
series. 

The data on the distribution of work 
stoppages by industry in Table G-2 follow 
the Standard Industrial Classification (1960) 
(DBS Cat. No. 12-501). 

In Table G-3 work stoppages are classi- 
fied according to jurisdiction, whether fed- 
eral or provincial. This is done on the basis 
of the government agency that intervened 
in the dispute. Where there was no such 
intervention the classification is, wherever 
possible, on the basis of the agency that 
previously dealt with labour matters in the 
establishment involved. 


Work stoppages involving 100 or more 
workers are listed in Table G-4, which 
shows in each instance the employer(s) 
and the location of the premises at which 
the work stoppage occurred, the union(s) 
directly involved or concerned in the dis- 
pute, number of workers involved, duration 
in man-days, starting date (the first day on 
which normal operations were affected) and 
termination date. For work stoppages that 
are terminated by mutual agreement, the 
termination date is usually the day on 
which work was resumed. Work stoppages 
that have not been resolved in this way are 
as a rule considered terminated, for statis- 
tical purposes, at the date by which it was 
established that two-thirds or more of the 
workers involved had either returned to 
work, or had found work with other em- 
ployers, or had been replaced by new em- 
ployees; or the date by which it was reported 
that the operations affected by the work 
stoppage would not be resumed. Also 
shown in Table G-4 are the major issues, 
as far as known, that led to work stoppage, 
and the result, i.e., the terms of settlement of 
major issues where a settlement was reached 
when the work stoppage terminated, or the 
circumstances in which the work stoppage 
came to an end. 

While the methods used to obtain data 
on work stoppages preclude the likelihood 
of major omissions, it is not always possible, 
particularly on a preliminary basis, to obtain 
precise information in detail. Consequently 
the information in this section may not be 
accurate in all respects. 
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H—Employment Fatalities 


TABLE H—Employment Fatalities in Canada During Third Quarter of 1967 


(6) esi ( 
Con- (3) Public Per } 


Agri- (1) (2) Manu- struc-  Transpor- (4) (5)  Adminis- Cent ( 

culture Forestry Fishing Mining facturing tion tation Trade Finance Service tration Total Tota 

By Industry* and Age Group : 
LA hee et apepaee, Se eee a ie 1 — — 1 4 6 1 2 — — — 15 6.3 | 
DADE Pag Te eee © tee 2 1 — 4 3 21 8 2 — “= 3 44 18.4. 
aE ee ae ee ae — 9 a 9 9 a 25 4 1 2 3 100 41.9 | 
EST BOR gone eee ma Se Sellers 3 2 _— 7 14 11 21 1 1 4 3 67 28.0) 

Pu UBOVEUE Pe te 2 = 1 1 De t 2 1 1 2 as 13 5.4) 
"FN te oes I a 8 fZ 8 Oe 32 70 ST: 10 3 8 9 239** 100.0! 
| 

| 
By Industry and Occupation ft ae 
SOA NETS AD lorie es es < 8 — = --= a = — — — — -- 8 3.3 t 

Bo pvess (B) bis. eae 9 — — —- — 1 — — — 1 11 4.6 
Fishermen (€).c..ccc-cccscessee-0 ae Ee 8 la aa Ss pee = oe om Se 8 53 
Mitters Ad). Sa Se. —— — — 17 1 5 — 3 — — — 26 10.9 
Craftsmen (€)..c..:::.ceeeeese: 2 1 ae 3 21 42 17 3 1 6 1 95 30Ry 
Rabourerss(.)22 02) oe — — = = 1 18 3 1 1 = — 24-9 1 
Pransport-(e): ie eo — 1 — 1 5 2 30 1 — — — 40 16.8) 
Managerial........0.....cccc0e as 1 eS sa 2 1 3 1 1 aus ae 8 3.3 
Professional (h).........0.000.0.0-. = — = = = 2 1 225 =e 1 aa 4 73 
Clericahs sos tet aseage ee _ — — — — — = 1 — _ — 1 0.4 
Saleeteer tics sacncrewe — — — = 1 — 1 ae aS: = — 2 0:9 | 
Ere e At is i ge -- — — 1 1 — 1 — 1 1 7 12 5.0. 

Ee Lees eee Or ug 3, ee 8 12 8 p03 a2 70 57 10 eae 9 239** 10030) 


By Industry and Type of 
Accidentt 


Struck by objects (j).......... 1 i — 9 6 14 4 2 — 1 _ 44 18.4 
Balistand slips-(k) 2.52.25 1 — — 4 5 15 4 2 1 3 — 35 14.6. 
Collisions, derailments (1) 1 3 6 Y 3 19 31 2 — — 1 68 2875 || 
Caught in, on, between(m) 2 2 1 3 6 4 7 — as — — 25 10.4. 
Iniialations -(h): oe — — — 2 3 6 1 2 — 1 — 15 6.3. 
Conflagrations (0).............. 1 ae 1 1 3 1 2 1 1 = 3 14 5.9 
Electrie.current (p).2..0 2 i — — f 1 5 4 1 — 1 2 17 18 
Ovetexeriion (Q)i- 1 se. — — — — 1 4 1 = — 2 2 10 42 
Striking against (r).............. = = a ae =: == eal ae = a = -— 
Miscellaneous (s)................ — — == ae 4 2. 3 aa 1 — 1 11 4.6 
«at DE 5 all a Ice a 8 12 8 22, a7. 70 57 10 3 8 9 239** 100.0) 
PERMCENE OR. LOTAL..: osc. 2k.. 5:3 5.0 25 9.2 13.4 29.3 23.9 4.2 Ls 3.3 3.8 100.0 


Includes: (1) Trapping and hunting. (2) Quarrying and oil wells. (3) Storage, communication, electric power, gas and other utilities. (4) Insuran¢ 
and real estate. (5) Community, business and personal service. (6) Defence. “| 


tIncludes: (a) Farm workers. (b) Related workers. (c) Trappers and hunters. (d) Quarrymen and related workers. (e) Production process and relate 


ce (f) Unskilled workers (not agricultural, logging, fishing or mining). (g) Communication workers. (h) Technical occupations. (i) Recreatic 
‘ | 


tIncludes: (j) Tools, vehicles, etc. (k) On same level and to different levels. (1) Wrecks, etc. (m) Machinery, vehicles, etc. (n) Contact, absorption 


ra aa diseases. (0) Temperature extremes and explosions. (p) Lightning. (q) Strains, hernia, etc. (r) Stepping on objects. (s) Violence 


**Of these totals, 171 fatalities were re 


ported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards; details of the remaining 68 were obtain 
from other sources. 4 
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Canada Department of Labour Publications 
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Labour Gazette 


Economics and 
Research Branch 


Labour-Management 
Research Series 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour (Covers fiscal year ending March 31), 
(English or French). Cat. No. L1-1966. 


Report of the Industrial Inquiry Commission on Canadian National Railways “Run- 
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indexed binder, $7.00; individual tables, 15 cents. Paper-bound volume, a | 
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Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1966. (Bilingual), Price $1.00, Cat. Ne. 
L2-15/1966. | 


Répertoire de termes et expressions utilisés en relations industrielles et dans de) 
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relations field. Prepared by the Economics and Research Branch. Price $4. 5 
Cat. No. L31-967F. | 


Shiftwork and Shift Differentials in Canadian Manufacturing Industries. Price 3 
cents, Cat. No. L2-22/2. 
Vacations with Pay, 1951-61: An Examination of Vacation Practices in Canadia 
Industries .(English or French). Price 35 cents, Cat. No. L2-22/4. | 
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Price 35. cents, Cat. Nosibe-2 27: 
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Department of Labour Today 


A Briefing on the Task Force 


Fifteen field officers of the Depart- 
ment’s Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch met in Ottawa for a week-long 
conference during December to discuss 
problems of indus- 
trial relations and to 
learn about several 
facets of administra- 
tion in conciliation 
and arbitration mat- 
ters. Talks were pre- 
sented and then dis- 
cussed under the 
direction of officers 
of the Department. 

The guest speaker 
was Prof. H. D. Woods, Dean of Arts 
and Sciences at McGill University, who 
is the head of the Task Force on labour 
relations. Prof. Woods spoke about the 
work of the Task Force. He reminded the 
officers that he could not say what con- 
clusions the Task Force would reach or 
what recommendations it would make, 
because the work is as yet only half 
completed. 

Describing the background of the Task 
Force, Prof. Woods said that it was a 
product of the railway crisis of the sum- 
mer of 1966 (L.G. 1966, p. 630). The 
members meet informally with three com- 
mittees: a ministerial committee; a 
senior government committee, compris- 
ing senior administrative officers; and a 
labour-management advisory body, which 


Woods 
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is also an advisory body of the Economic 
Council of Canada. 

The terms of reference of the Task 
Force, he said, are “‘to look into indus- 
trial relations in Canada with a view to 
making recommendations for policy and 
any other matters in this field that are of 
concern to the people of Canada.’’ Under 
these general directions, the Task Force 
is able to use any means it deems neces- 
sary to complete the project (L.G. 1966, 
p. 631). 


Extensive Research 


Prof. Woods said that there are 75 to 
80 projects currently under way. Re- 
search is conducted by federal Govern- 
ment departments, by outside labour ex- 
perts hired by the departments specific- 
ally for the project, or by contract re- 
search agencies, such as_ universities, 
across Canada. 

There are no public hearings during 
sessions, but the Task Force has adver- 
tised asking for briefs to be submitted to 
it for consideration (L.G., Nov. 1967, 
p. 680). Several national bodies repre- 
senting both labour and management also 
have contributed reports, which are more 
frank, because they can be treated in a 
confidential manner. 

The Task Force is considering several 
areas of problems and research. 

The rights and responsibilities of par- 
ties is under investigation to determine 


ae 
! 
what are the specific areas of jurisdiction 
of each. The members are conducting an 
examination of what is the most appro- 
priate unit for collective bargaining for 
certification under the Canada Labour | 
Relations Board. Research is being done 
on what constitutes unfair labour prac- 
tices. The growing lack of trust of trade) 
union members for their leaders mane 
itself in the problems of ratifying collective!) 
bargaining agreements, and _ this vel 
nomenon is being studied by the Task’ 
Force. | 


Another major topic is the problem of 
what constitutes an emergency situation 
in labour-management disputes, and the 
areas of “‘public interest’? in them. The | 
use of injunctions must be studied, 
because it is a major tool used in disputes. / 


Trade-off Problem 


The difficulty of maintaining price sta-| 
bility, and at the same time decreasing 
unemployment levels — known as the: 
trade-off problem — is a subject of prime 
concern. The economic forces at work in 
the economy, such as cost-push and. 
demand-pull, are being reviewed to un-. 
cover the influence that they have on 
industrial relations in Canada. The Task | 
Force is concerned with the industrial | 
relations consequences of economic policy : 
as investigated by the Economic Council 
(L.G., Feb. 1967, p. 90; Dec. 1967, p. 734). 


The Task Force is studying the role of | 
governments within the legislative frame- | 
work of the labour relations acts of the | 
provinces and Parliament, and the imple- | 
mentation of their services in industrial | 
relations areas. The study will survey the 
expanding role of government as em-| 
ployer, and the consequent increased 
functions of government on behalf of its” 
employees. | 

Studies of economic conversion and. 
technological change in industries grew 
out of the Freedman Report (L.G. 1966, | 
p. 4), and in this area, the Task Force is 
analyzing problems connected with the 
retraining of workers, debating whether or 
not such retraining should be done at 
public expense, and investigating the! 
social costs of automation in industry in 
terms of laid-off workers. Dealing with 
the principle findings of the Freedman 
Report, the Task Force must decide 
whether the right to strike during the life 
of an agreement should be allowed, or 
whether bargaining to establish pro-' 
cedures for handling change should take 
place in advance of negotiations for a 
new contract. 


Prof. Woods made several references” 
to European, British and American ex- 
periences during his address. By studying 
these, he said, the Task Force can select 
which procedures are suitable for adapta- 
tion to Canadian conditions. 


: 
: 
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From the Labour Gazette 
February 1918 


An appeal tribunal explained 
lhe grounds and conditions of 
>xemption from military service 
n the appeal of Crow's Nest 
ass and Southern Alberta coal 
niners. The Dominion Govern- 
nent held a conterence with 
abour representatives. 


_ “These appellants must understand they 
: : : 
ire not soldiers. And where exemption is 
zranted them, it is so granted because the 
ourt is of the opinion they are of greater 
value to the nation by remaining coal min- 
te than by becoming soldiers. And the 
nly way they can continue to be of greater 
value as coal miners than as soldiers is by 
sroducing coal.”’ 

: This is an extract from a judgment ren- 
fered by a judge of Appeal Tribunal No. 
12 in the case of some 36 miners of the 
Crow’s Nest Pass and Southern Alberta 
districts whose claims for exemption from 
military service had been disallowed by the 
ocal tribunal at Fernie, B.C. The appeals 
were made by the United Mine Workers of 
America. It was reprinted in the February 
1918 issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 

This journal did not say how many of 
the miners were granted exemption by the 
appeal tribunal, but the judgment in which 
the reasoning of the court was given was 
published verbatim. 

“I repeat my statement: men to whom 
exemption is granted are in the position of 
soldiers, and they must work as steadily 
and continuously as though they had 
donned khaki,” the judgment continued. 
“To my mind, they should esteem it an 
honour and privilege to be in the position 
where they are called upon to help their 
-ountry by using extra efforts for the pro- 
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duction of a commodity so essential as 
coal; and they should carry on their duties 
here with the same willingness and the 
same cheerfulness that their brothers and 
friends have shown when they went to the 
front.” 

The judge went on to say that he was not 
binding the exempted miner to work in 
any particular mine or for any particular 
employer, because to do so would be plac- 
ing him too much in the power of his em- 
ployer. ‘“‘On the other hand, there must be 
no malingering, no holidays other than 
specified, no letting up on the production 
of coal, but rather a speeding up on the 
part of these appellants. If it can be shown 
by the military authorities at any time that 
any man is not following the rules I am es- 
tablishing, that man must understand that 
his exemption ceases and he will at once 
become liable for military duty.” 

The judge said that he would give the 
men and the military authorities an oppor- 
tunity to come before him from time to 
time to state their cases, but he again 
warned the appellants that, if there were 
letting up or cessation of work, the exemp- 
tion would stop and they would at once be 
drafted into military service. He laid down 
certain rules regarding exemptions: 

An exemption would be conditional 
upon the appellant’s being continuously 
employed in his occupation; anyone who 
ceased to work for more than 24 hours 
without just cause would be considered to 
be not continuously employed; a layoff of 
more than 24 hours without just cause 
must not occur more than once a month; 
in case of illness, a. certificate signed by a 
medical practitioner must be obtained 
within 48 hours, and if demanded by the 
military or civil authorities, it must be pro- 
duced and filed in the office of the Chief of 
Provincial Police in Fernie; if a stoppage 
of work for some cause beyond the control 
of the workman occurred, such as an acci- 
dent, a certificate must be obtained from 
the manager of the mine where the work- 
man was employed, and upon demand by 
the military or civil authorities, must be 
produced and filed in the office of the Chief 
of Provincial Police in Fernie; in the event 
of a strike or cessation of work by work- 
men other than exempted men that pre- 
vented the latter from working, the exemp- 
tion would cease, subject to the provisions 
of tworules mentioned below; no exempted 
man was to occupy an Official position or 
to carry on work that prevented him from 
working at his usual occupation in the 
mine; if a person granted exemption 
wanted to change his employment from 
one employer to another, he must apply in 
writing to the appeal tribunal and obtain a 
certificate authorizing him to do so; ex- 
emptions were to continue until June 1, 
1918, when application must be made for 
extension. 

The rule that an exemption would lapse 


if the man exempted was prevented from 
working by a strike or cessation of work 
by other workmen was subject to the fol- 
lowing safeguards: if a dispute arose be- 
tween the military authorities and anyone 
to whom an exemption had been granted, 
or if the military authorities drafted, de- 
tained or arrested an exempted man for 
noncompliance with the rules or for any 
other reason, the matter was to be brought 
before the appeal judge as soon as possi- 
ble; all parties had the right to apply to the 
judge “tin a summary manner” for a fur- 
ther special or general ruling on any mat- 
ter that might arise. 


Conference with Labour 


At the invitation of the Dominion Goy- 
ernment, a number of representative la- 
bour men from all parts of the country 
came to Ottawa at the end of January 1918 
to confer with the Government on a num- 
ber of important matters, expecially those 
having to do with labour. 

“The railway situation was discussed 
and the labour men asked for the national- 
ization of all the roads, or failing this, a 
central control board which should oper- 
ate the railways as one system during the 
war,” this journal said. “‘As to shortage of 
labour for railway maintenance, the labour 
men were of the opinion that the difficulty 
was not caused by labour shortage, but 
rather by unequal distribution of labour. 
It is understood that the question of com- 
pulsory farm labour was not raised by the 
Dominion Government, but it was inform- 
ally discussed with the labour representa- 
tives by some of the local representatives 
of agricultural departments of the provin- 
cial governments. 

“The labour representatives took the 
position that conscription of farm labour 
was impracticable... . It was conceded, 
however, that it might be advisable to 
make some statistical survey of the supply 
of labour available, and it was understood 
that the Government would take the mat- 
ter into consideration and issue a state- 
ment shortly. The labour representatives 
also opposed the introduction of alien 
labour. 

‘As counter proposals to conscription 
of labour and the importation of aliens, 
the labour men suggested that efforts 
should be made to organize more efficient- 
ly the present supply of labour in the coun- 
try. They approved the abolition of private 
employment agencies and the organization 
by the Dominion Government in co-op- 
eration with the provinces of a national 
system of employment exchanges. 

‘They also suggested that special rail- 
way rates should be granted to labourers 
going to employment at a distance. No op- 
position was expressed to the securing of 
farm labour from the United States or the 
exemption of farm labour from compul- 
sory military service. . 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


Minister describes department's new role 


Never before have fundamental atti- 
tudes to industrial relations required such 
a thorough overhaul, Hon. John R. 
Nicholson, Minister of Labour, said in 
speaking to the Vancouver Rotary Club 
early in November. Two days later, at the 
other end of the country, he told a 
labour-management area conference in 
Corner Brook, Nfid., that the need for 
real communication between labour and 
management was being felt by both 
parties more than it ever had been. 

The Minister provided additional infor- 


Vacations are getting longer 


for U.S. workers 

Two-week vacations are gradually dis- 
appearing from the United States in- 
dustrial scene. In the November 1967 
issue of The American Federationist, 
Rudolph Oswald, an economist in the 
AFL-CIO Department of Research, claims 
that most U.S. workers under major 
collective agreements can receive a maxi- 
mum of four weeks, and in some cases 
up to 13 weeks of paid holiday a year. 

Sabbatical or extended vacations were 
introduced into the mainstream of col- 
lective bargaining by the United Steel- 
workers in 1962 and 1963 _ negotia- 
tions. Under the basic steel contract, 
13-week vacations are provided every 
fifth year for employees in the top half 
of the seniority roster. And in can- 
manufacturing agreements negotiated by 
the Steelworkers and the International 
Association of Machinists, workers having 
seniority of 15 or more years may take 
13 weeks every fifth year. 

The United Packinghouse Workers 
union has contracts in the sugar industry 
providing increasingly longer vacations 
to workers approaching retirement age. 
At ages 57 and 58, workers get six weeks 
vacation; at age 59 and 60, seven weeks; 
at age 61 and 62, eight weeks; and at 63 
and 64, the worker is entitled to 12 weeks. 

About 60 per cent of all major union 
contracts provide a four-week vacation 
after varying lengths of service; 22 per 
cent provide three weeks, 13 per cent, 
five or more weeks, and 5 per cent, less 
than three weeks. 

The extended vacation has been written 
into some contracts to increase job 
openings for younger workers, to avoid 
payless layoffs during slack business 
periods, and to help older workers adjust 
to eventual retirement. 
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mation about the new program of “‘positive 
industrial relations’ initiated by his de- 
partment at the end of September. The 
program included plans for a series of 
meetings with leaders of management and 
unions in industries under federal juris- 
diction’ (L.G.- Dec? 6% p73: 

Dealing with his department’s new 
attitude of ‘“‘positive action” instead of 
its historic role of “‘referee,”’ the Minister 
told his Vancouver audience that there 
was ‘“‘much evidence to indicate that the 
rate of significant change in major em- 
ployment fields is now so rapid that cer- 
tain inflexibilities inherited from _ the 
past . . . are considerably less compatible 
with the needs of society than they once 
were.” 

Mr. Nicholson referred to two import- 
ant new trends: the increasing unioniza- 
tion of the public service part of the 
economy and the “re-birth of union 
militancy in some regions.’ He expressed 
the opinion that it was an oversimplifica- 
tion to suppose that the rising restlessness 
in industrial relations could be satis- 
factorily explained in purely economic 
terms. Very much more than this was 
involved. 

Although he affirmed his belief that the 
principle of free collective bargaining re- 
mained unchallenged as a means of deal- 
ing with the needs of our society, he also 
said, “I believe that both labour and 
management are coming to recognize that 
collective bargaining, using only the law 
of the jungle, can only hurt, not help, 
their own interests, as well as those of the 
public at large.”’ 

Speaking in Corner Brook, the Minister 
said that communication in industrial 
relations demanded good will and frank- 
ness, and he added, “If labour and 
management abdicate their responsibili- 
ties, there will be a growing demand for 
more government intervention, if only to 
protect the public interest. And if we 
come to depend on government interven- 
tion to extricate industrial relations from 
its difficulties, then the whole system of 
free collective bargaining is in jeopardy.” 

He said that joint labour-management 
consultation committees offered one way 
by which labour and management could 
come to a better understanding of each 
other’s position. ““Such committees offer 
both parties a way of communicating that 
they could never achieve if their relations 
were confined to periodic bargaining 
sessions.” 


Stanley A. Little 


CUPE president retains post 
by 10-vote margin 


The third national convention of the 
112,000-member Canadian Union of Pub; 
lic Employees, held in Montreal fron 
November 20 to 23, 1967, was marked by 
a close and bitterly fought election fo) 
the office of President, in which Stanley 
Little’ retained the post by a margin o} 
10 votes. | 

The vote was 285 for Mr. Little to 27% 
for William Black, Business Manage! 
of the union’s hospital employee local ir 
British Columbia. In the elections foi 
general vice-presidents, four of the five 
elected were supporters of Mr. Little 
Grace Hartman, who nominated Mr 
Black, was elected to the union’s secon¢ 
post, that of National Secretary-Treasurer | 

The vote for the presidency was @ 
manifestation of a cleavage in the unior 
that has existed since it was formed ir 
1963, with the merger of the Nationa. 
Union of Public Employees (NUPE) and 
the National Union of Public Service 
Employees (NUPSE). The vote followed. 
to a large extent, the lines of the olé 
unions. This election was the first since 
the merger, when Stanley Little, former 
president of NUPSE, was elected without 
opposition. ) 

The CUPE convention approved @ 
plan to set up a strike fund, to be financed 
by an assessment of $1 per member, and 
a levy on locals of 10 cents per member 
per month. The fund is expected to build 
up to $240,000 in the first year. President 
Little said that the fund would enable the 
union to move into a more ambitious 
and militant program of collective bar- 
gaining. 
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Average straight-time hourly wage rates 
or unskilled and semiskilled workers in 
nada, excluding those in the construc- 
on industry, rose by 7.9 per cent between 
yne 1966 and June 1967 under collectively 
rgained agreements in major negotiating 
its of SOO or more employees, according 
» a recent survey of current trends in 
age settlements. During the preceding 
-month period from the middle of 1966 
» the middle of 1967, the average rise in 
sic rates was 4.8 per cent. 

The survey, which was conducted by 
xe Economics and Research Branch of 
ne Department, included 518 major 
rgaining units covering a total of about 

,000 employees. 

A companion study by the Branch dealt 
ith new wage settlements concluded 
uring the first six months of 1967, and 

vered 113 such agreements and ap- 
— 232,000 employees. 

The periods covered by these agree- 
nents varied. About half were of a 
uration of approximately two years, 
Jightly less than a third for terms of 33 
nonths or more, and about one out of 
yvery six was for 15 months or less. 

'In calculating the average annual 
vercentage increase for these settlements, 
ie Branch found that those negotiated 
‘uring the first half of 1967 provided for 
‘ncreases averaging 9.1 per cent a year. 
The average annual percentage increase 
or settlements negotiated in the calendar 
rear 1966 was 8.1 per cent, and the 
orresponding figure for 1965 was 5.6 
per cent. 

' Of the 113 major agreements concluded 
»Xetween January and June of this year, 
bout half were for a two-year period 
nd they provided for increases ranging 
‘rom 8 per cent to 41 per cent over that 
eriod. Almost three quarters of these 56 
wo-year settlements provided increases 
anging from 10 to 20 per cent, and half 
f this group ranged from 13 to 16 per 
rent Over the two years. 

During the first six months of this year, 
2 of the agreements were for a period of 
3 months or more, and slightly more than 
alf of these provided increases ranging 
rom 14 to 24 per cent. More than a third 
rovided for base rates 26 to 32 per cent 
igher than presettlement rates over the 
riod of the agreement. 

Half of the 18 agreements signed for 
riods of less than 15 months provided 
creases ranging from 7 to 10 per cent. 
our of the agreements in this category 
rovided for increases of 6 per cent or 
ess; the five remaining settlements pro- 
ided for annual increases larger than 10 
r cent. 

Thirty of the new contracts negotiated 
n the first half of 1967 provided for wage 
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dior 1967 settlements affect 900,000 workers 


increases of from 5 to 15 per cent, retro- 
active to 1966. All but five of the 113 
contracts surveyed provided wage _ in- 
creases to take effect in 1967. Some 66 
of these provided for base-rate increases 
ranging from 5 to 10 per cent. Twenty-two 
contracts provided increases ranging from 
11 to 15 per cent. The 15 remaining 
agreements gave increases in the range of 
16 to 30 per cent. 


Eighty contracts provided for wage 
increases to go into effect in 1968; 63 
provided increases ranging from 5 to 10 
per cent; and 13 provided base rates 1 
to 4 per cent higher than 1967 rates. In the 
four remaining settlements, the increases 
ranged from 11 to 13 per cent. 


Twenty-two settlements provided for 
Wage increases to take effect in 1969, 
ranging from 3 to 10 per cent. 


DBS releases study 
of 1921-61 labour force 


The first of a new series of analytical 
studies, based mainly on information 
from the 1961 and earlier censuses of 
Canada, has been published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The study, Historical Estimates of the 
Canadian Labour Force, by Frank T. 
Denton and Sylvia Ostry, both of DBS, 
includes labour force estimates by age 
and sex since 1921; by sex (1901 and 1911) 
and total labour estimates (1851 to 1891). 
A wealth of appendices, including the 
decennial census questions since 1871, 
are shown, along with a number of 
historical tables published for the first 
time. 


The booklet (Cat. No. MS99-549/1967) 
costs 75 cents and is available in English 
and French from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa, or from any Queen’s 
Printer outlet. 


PARLIAMENT 


Bill C-186 to amend the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
to clarify certain powers of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, to provide for 
the appointment of two vice-chairmen 
instead of one, to provide for an appeal 
division of the Board, and further to pro- 
vide for certain changes in connection 
with the administration of the Act, was 
introduced by the Minister of Labour on 
December 4, and passed first reading 
(Hansard p. 5013). 


Bill C-184 to amend the Government 
Employees’ Compensation Act to provide 
coverage under the Act to employees and 
prospective employees engaged in training 
courses, and to extend the coverage pro- 
vided under the Act to certain employees 
stationed outside Canada, was introduced 
by the Minister of Labour and passed 
first reading on November 28 (p. 4814). 


Two bills given third reading were 
C-150 to establish a Canada Manpower 
and Immigration Council (L.G., Dec. 
1967, p. 732) passed on November 13 
(p. 4228), and C-161 to establish a depart- 
ment of corporate and consumer affairs 
(L.G., Jan., p. 7) passed on November 27 
(p. 4768). 


Fiscal measures considered necessary 
by the Government to restrain inflation, 
to ease “‘disturbing strains in the capital 
market that threaten our continued eco- 
nomic growth,” and to meet “‘in a non- 
inflationary way, the costs of continuing 
public programs essential to social secu- 
rity and long-run national development,” 
were proposed by the Minister of Finance 
on November 30 (p. 4899). Proposed 
changes in taxation included: a special 
surtax of 5 per cent of the amount of the 
basic personal income tax assessed on an 
individual in excess of $100, to a maximum 
total of $600, to take effect on January 1, 
1968: and an increase of about 10 per 
cent in the federal tax on spirits, beer, 
wine, cigarettes, cigars and tobacco, 
effective immediately. 


Ontario extends its rehabilitation aid 


Rehabilitation aid for injured workers 
in Ontario has been raised from $200,000 
to $1,100,000 a year by the provincial 
Government. The Ontario Compensation 
Board has extended its vocational re- 
habilitation services to include workmen 
whose minor but permanent disabilities 
prevent their returning to work, and to 
those having temporary partial disabilities 
but no available suitable job. 

There has been a marked increase in 
the number of injured workmen requiring 
retraining and job placement. During 
1966, the Board handled 8,570 persons, 


447 of whom required retraining. In- 
dications were that this figure had doubled 
by the end of 1967. 

The Board’s vocational rehabilitation 
department also provides vocational and 
social counselling; selective job placement 
with the former or a new employer; 
physical appraisal and psychological test- 
ing to determine appropriate areas of 
retraining; and industrial workshops for 
practical testing and ‘‘work conditioning” 
for those who require it after a long 
period of recuperation. 
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International 


CANADIAN PARTICIPATION in the Inter- 
national Year for Human Rights 1968 was 
+} launched by Prime Minister Lester B. Pearson in 
Ottawa on December 15. Mr. Pearson is Honor- 
ary President of the Canadian Commission for 
[International Year. The International Year for Human Rights 
marks the 20th anniversary of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights which, at its birth in September 1948 (L.G. 1948, 
p. 273), was proclaimed as ‘“‘a common standard of achievement 
for all peoples and nations.’’ This year, under the flag adopted 
by the United Nations for the anniversary, people all over the 
world will be looking at their own achievements and working 
toward fresh objectives in many areas of fundamental human 
rights and equality. 

In a luncheon address to representatives of more than 160 
national voluntary organizations, provincial committees and 
government departments concerned with the advancement of 
human rights in Canada, the Prime Minister declared that, 
underlying the ‘“‘Canadianism’”’ of Centennial Year had been 
“the basic humanity which we share with all the rest of mankind. 

“If during these months we have been improving our under- 
standing of the nature and value of the Canadian society, our 
challenge, during International Year for Human Rights, is to 
review Our appreciation of the fundamental rights of man and 
how to make them more secure in Canada and in the world.”’ 

Mr. Pearson said that the forthcoming Federal-Provincial 
Conference offered an unprecedented opportunity to establish 
new and widened dimensions of human rights. 

‘We are all familiar with the phrase ‘unity in diversity’—so 
familiar, perhaps, that we are in danger of losing sight of the 
depth of its meaning. It is really a new concept of human 
freedom. ... 

“What is open to Canadians today in resolving our national 
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Year for Human Rights 1968 


The executive of the Canadian Commission, which is 
co-ordinating activities in Canada for the International 
Year for Human Rights 1968, comprises: Patron, His 
Excellency The Right Honourable Roland Michener, and 
Honorary President, The Right Honourable Lester B. 
Pearson, Prime Minister. 

Persons on the Executive Committee are: President, 
John Humphrey; Chairman, Kalmen Kaplansky; Secre- 
tary Treasurer, Arthur Stinson, and Director, Alban 
Daigle. 

Other members of the Executive Committee are: David 
Bartlett, Monique Bégin, Myer Belkin, Lavy Becker, Haig 
Beylerian, Thérése Casgrain, Maxwell Cohen, René Dus- — 
sault, Saul Hayes, René Hurtubise, Muriel Jacobson, 
Alexander Laidlaw, Raymond Laliberté, Emery LeBlanc, 
Monique Lussier, R. St. John Macdonald, Fred W. Price, 
Louis Sabourin, Alexandre Savoie, Douglas Schmeiser, — 
Frank Scott, Walter Tarnopolsky, and Peter Trueman, 


Canadian Commission Executive 


unity problems in a positive and successful way, is a perhat 
unprecedented opportunity for us to advance not just our ow 
causes, but the whole cause of human civilization, of brothe 
hood and good will toward all men. 

‘*By our success in building a nation on the foundation ¢ 
variety and diversity, we will achieve a triumph, not only fc 
unity in Canada, but for the progress of all mankind.” 

The Prime Minister pointed out that basically, respect fo 
human rights begins in the human heart. “If it does not exi 
there, it will not be found in the community. This is why w 
must root out in ourselves the evils of intolerance, and discrim 
nation and prejudice of race, or creed, or class. Until we do so- 
and realize the ideals of the Universal Declaration of Huma 
Rights in our personal and collective relationships—then ov 
country will not be truly united or truly great. | 

‘““No matter how much our national income may increa: 
each year, or how spectacularly our national resources may t 
developed, there is much more to a country’s life and progre. 
than these statistics. | 

‘“‘Nor will Canada earn or deserve the loyalty and devote 
service of its citizens to the fullest extent, if we allow racial ¢ 
class or religious prejudice and intolerance to linger in ot 
minds. | 

‘‘We must continue the fight against these things until the 
are wiped out. This surely is the message of the Internation 
Year for Human Rights.” 

Planned activities in Canada during the Year, under the au 
pices of the specially formed Canadian Commission, will incluc 
the promotion of the subject of human rights at the school leve 
and the researching of specific national and local problems. — 

The Commission’s executive committee plays a leadersh’ 
role in promoting activities at both national and provinci: 
levels. Chairman of the committee, Kalmen Kaplansk 
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irector of the International Labour Office in Canada, said, 
“Jt is our responsibility to interest national voluntary organiza- 
‘sions in undertaking projects within their own spheres of inter- 
est, particularly inventory-type projects. 
“We would like all those groups which at some time might 
need the protection of the instruments in the Declaration to 
. make an ‘inventory’ to see how those standards compare with 
: existing Canadian realities.”’ 
Several national organizations including the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council, the Canadian Federation of Mayors and Munici- 
Rmiics, and the Home and School Association, are already in 
the process of taking on such projects. The United Nations Asso- 
‘ciation has agreed to use “human rights’ as the theme of its 
11968 annual conference. 

Provincially organized committees are undertaking a similar 
promotion task among local groups, with full support from the 
national organization, which can supply a range of assistance in 
_ the form of posters, films and speakers. ‘“‘The culmination of all 
: various projects will be in the form of a confrontation, to 
| 


take place at the national conference at the end of 1968, when 
both national and provincial committees will investigate the 
findings,’ Mr. Kaplansky said. 
Federal and provincial government departments concerned 

Awith the specialized aspects of human rights are also actively 
participating in the Year, primarily with promotional and edu- 
cational campaigns. The Fair Employment Practices Branch of 
the Canada Department of Labour is undertaking, ona broad 
scale, a national publicity campaign focussed on the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act, which the Department administers. The 
Act forbids discrimination in employment and union member- 
ship, within federal jurisdiction, on the basis of race, colour, 
‘religion or national origin. 

_ The Canadian Commission sees International Year as ‘‘a 
‘unique opportunity for Canadians to engage in serious discus- 
‘sion and positive action on fundamental liberties. It hopes that 
citizens and governments will do more than pay lip service to 
‘the principles enunciated in the Universal Declaration.”’ 

_ Since proclamation of the Declaration in 1948, its provisions 
‘have been reflected in the constitutions and laws of many na- 
tions, and it has been translated into more than 60 languages. 
The recommended theme of the ceremonies, activities and cele- 
_brations surrounding its 20th anniversary is: ‘‘Greater recogni- 
‘tion and full enjoyment of the fundamental freedoms of the 
individual and of human rights everywhere.” 
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Role of Legislation 


Discrimination relating to employment is prohibited in 
Canada by the federal Fair Employment Practices Act, which 
| applies to employers and unions in businesses, undertakings and 
industries within the legislative jurisdiction of the Parliament of 
Canada. In addition, eight provinces have enacted legislation 
that forbids discrimination in employment, trade union mem- 
bership, and accommodation; and nine provincial Acts provide 
als for equal pay for men and women doing the same work. 
_ Discrimination can be described as unequal and unfavourable 
treatment through: (a) denial of rights or advantages to mem- 
bers of a particular group; (b) imposition of special burdens on 
the members of a particular group; and (c) the granting of fa- 
yours exclusively to certain members of a group, thereby creat- 
ing inequalities. Antidiscrimination legislation in Canada seeks 
tO Overcome discrimination against persons on the basis of 
race, colour, religion or national origin. 
_ Canada is a signatory to International Labour Convention 
111, which concerns discrimination in respect of employment 
and occupation. By undertaking “‘to declare and pursue a na- 
tional policy designed to promote equality of opportunity and 
treatment in respect of employment and occupation,” with a 
view to eliminating such discrimination, Canada joins with 
Other signatories to promote human rights throughout the 
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world. In addition, the Canada Department ot Labour is a 
member of the Advisory Council for the Commission for Inter- 
national Human Rights Year in Canada (L.G., Oct. 1967, 
p. 630). 

The federal FEP Act states that employers within federal 
jurisdiction cannot refuse to employ or continue to employ per- 
sons because of race, national origin, colour or religion. These 
employers cannot use employment agencies that practise dis- 
crimination, nor can they make reference to discriminatory lim- 
itations or preferences in hiring persons. Similarly, the FEP Act 
forbids discriminatory action by trade unions. 

Although the FEP Act excludes the 350,000 public service 
employees across the country, similar antidiscrimination pro- 
visions are included in the Public Service Employment Act. 

Anyone who feels that he has been the victim of discrimina- 
tion may make a written complaint to the Director of the Fair 
Employment Practices Branch, Canada Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. An immediate inquiry may then be made. If a satisfac- 
tory settlement by conciliation cannot be reached, an Industrial 
Inquiry Commission can be set up to report to the Minister of 
Labour. The Minister may then put into effect any recommen- 
dation of the Commission, which will be final and binding, and 
he may initiate prosecution. 

A person making a complaint is protected from retaliatory 
action, and there is similar protection for anyone who assists in 
the initiation or prosecution of the complaint. 

Legislation prohibiting these forms of discrimination in em- 
ployment has been enacted in eight provinces in one form or 
another, (L.G. 1963, p. 986; 1965, p. 492). 

The Canadian Bill of Rights recognizes individual rights and 
freedoms, including the right to employment without regard to 
race, national origin, colour, religion or sex. 

The Ontario Human Rights Code covers antidiscrimination 
in areas of employment, public accommodation and multiple 
dwellings. Nova Scotia also had codified its antidiscrimination 
legislation, and has established a Human Rights Commission 
CG 963 p:-985). 

Lower rates of pay for women doing the same work as men is 
prohibited in nine provinces, as well as in the federal Govern- 
ment. 

Legislation to ban employment discrimination on the grounds 
of age, and to provide equal opportunity for capable older 
workers over the ages of 40 to 45, has been passed by British 
Columbia and Ontario, (L.G. 1964, p. 943). 

Territorial Fair Practices Ordinances (Yukon in 1963 and 
N.W.T. in 1966) prohibit discrimination in employment; trade 
union membership; public accommodation and multiple hous- 
ing on grounds of race, colour, religion or national origin. The 
N.W.T. ordinance also safeguards equal pay for females. 

Although Canada has a heritage of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, specific laws against discrimination are all 
relatively new. Federal and provincial Governments have acted 
to promote educational programs designed to oppose prejudice 
with its greatest enemy — knowledge. 

Two provinces, Alberta and New Brunswick, are concerned 
with the instituting of ombudsmen. An ombudsman provides 
a safeguard to the individual against administrative actions or 
decisions that are: contrary to law; based on a mistake of law 
or fact; and unreasonable, unjust, oppressive or improperly 
discriminatory because the rules of law on provision of the Act 
that is being applied have such results when applied to the 
particular case. The Alberta Ombudsman Act came into effect 
July 1, and the Act passed in New Brunswick to provide for an 
ombudsman will come into force on proclamation. 

In general, the institution of an ombudsman is designed to 
safeguard the rights of the individual which might otherwise be 
disregarded through error on the part of persons authorized by 
government to make decisions that affect the individual’s inter- 
ests on a wide range of matters. 
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Annual Conventions of the 


Ontario and Quebec Federations of Labour 


Lockouts, injunctions, wages and hours of work, and 
housing were among the issues examined by the OFL 


at its 11th annual convention. 


One thousand delegates to the QFL’s 10th annual 
conference set a new trend in the labour movement. 


The limits to the right of business 
concerns to shut down plants and the 
social consequences of such shutdowns, 
housing, the use of injunctions in labour 
disputes and minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours of work were among the 
more important matters dealt with at the 
11th Annual Convention of the Ontario 
Beder aon of Labour, held in Niagara 

Falls on November 6, 7 and 8, 1967. 

Donald MacDonald, oy Sie Treas- 
urer and acting President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, was a leading speaker 
at the convention. 

A special conference on the ‘“‘Housing 
Question’”’” was held on November 5, 
before the convention opened. Harold 


Ostroff, Executive Vice-President of the: 


United Housing Foundation, New York 
City, was the leading speaker at this 
meeting. He urged the use of union funds 
to finance the building of houses for 
working people. 

David Archer was re-elected President 
of the OFL, defeating John Stee'e of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen by a 
vote of 755 to 97. Douglas F. Hamilton, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the OFL, also was 
returned to office, defeating William 
Rutherford of the UAW by a vote of 678 
to 154. 


Vice-Presidents elected were: George 
Barlow, Retail Wholesale; Purdy 
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David Archer 


Churchill, Printing Pressmen; Kealey 
Cummings, CUPE; Michael Fenwick, 
Steelworkers; Dennis McDermott, UAW; 
Norman Paxton, Pulp and Sulphite; Jack 
Pesheau, Lumber and Sawmill Workers; 
William Punnett, Rubber Workers; 
Michael Reilly, Labourers; Iona Samis, 
Packinghouse Workers; Harold Thayer, 
IAM; and John Whitehouse, Textile 
Workers. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


In his address to the convention, Davic” 
Archer, President of the Federation, com) 
plained of the failure of some of the union\| 
that had recently become affiliated wit! 
the Canadian Labour Congress to take, 
part in the activities of either the labou: 
councils or the Federation. He thought 1, 
was incumbent on the CLC to urge thes« 
unions to become affiliated with, and tc 
participate ‘‘at all levels of union activity. ’| 

Mr. Archer covered a wide range 0 
topics. He defended the Canadian labou: 
movement’s international connections 
‘“Everyone recognizes that capital know: 
no national boundaries. It follows tha 
labour must also recognize that in orde’ 
to gain our objectives, we cannot bi 
inhibited by chauvinistic postures that ar 
really only masquerades for ambitiou: 
politicians,” he said. Labour had nothing 
to gain by dividing its forces. 

Later in his address he referred to 
actions in Ontario by the Confederatior 
of National Trade Unions, which he calle¢ 
‘‘raiding.”’ It had never been suggested, hi 
said, that employees should be denie¢ 
freedom of choice in selecting their union 
‘‘But we have questioned the wisdom anc 
the sincerity of a union that comes intc 
a province merely to disrupt alread: 
existing bargaining relationships rathe” 
than using its considerable ability t« 
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rganize those who are unorganized.” 
Mr. Archer complained that the Cana- 
ian press was biased in its reporting of 
political matters. He particularly criticized 
the press of Saskatchewan and Ontario. He 
said that, in regard to medicare, the Sas- 
‘katchewan press used tactics that were “‘so 
blatently biased that newspapers outside 
‘the province protested.’’ Even Prime Min- 
ister Harold Wilson in Britain and Presi- 
as Truman in the United States, ‘in 
their worst days, never suffered the com- 
"plete editorial bias”’ that had been shown 
aby the press of Ontario, the speaker said. 
| “The question of injunctions has con- 

‘tinued to be a major concern of our Fed- 
. . The battle is not over. The 

decisions of the courts have shown a 
marked improvement. It is much more dif- 

ficult to get an ex parte injunction, but I 
“believe the attitude of the judges is still the 
same . . Every political party has gone 
gon fecord as being opposed to ex parte in- 

junctions in labour disputes... . It will be 
interesting to see what is done now that 
the election is over.’ 
4 Mr. Archer referred to the forthcoming 
report of the Rand Commission, and he 
“said that “‘only updating the labour legis- 
lation and removing injunctions from !a- 
_bour disputes will solve the problem.”’ 
i He reiterated the opposition of Cana- 
dian labour to the war in Viet Nam, and 
ihe ‘the right of all people through- 
out the world to be free from dictates of 
oany foreign power.’’ Regarding the situa- 
tion in the Middle East, he said that any 
discussions of a settlement of the crisis 
“must accept ‘the state of Israel as a viable, 
legal entity.” 

Turning to the question of racial enmity, 
such as that which continued to manifest 
itself in the United States, he asked the 
cause of it. ‘““The evidence is that there is a 
so-called power elite and that our social 
organizations are not as flexible as they 
“should be in meeting the changes and ten- 
‘sions of our rapidly-changing society,”’ 
was his answer. He admitted, however, 
jthat a change seemed to be taking place. 
“After all, a trade union member has been 
/appointed to each board of governors of 
the new colleges of arts and technology in 
om province. But this is exactly the excep- 
tion that proves my point. Put one trade 
unionist on a board and it is remarkable!” 

Regarding the housing situation, he said 
that “the real need is for subsidized low- 
rental housing within the reach of the 
average wage-earner. We as_ unionists 
Must accept the fact that, in large cities 
home ownership may be either impossible 
Or undesirable. We must recognize the 
fact that renting a home, or an apartment, 
is an acceptable way of life, and that in 
many cases subsidization will be necessary 
unless we are to take the much more costly 
road of complete welfare responsibility.” 
Mr. Archer had some remarks to make 
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on the subject of taxation. Although he re- 
ferred to the Carter Report, he dealt main- 
ly with the report of the Ontario Smith 
Committee on Taxation because it dealt 
with the province of Ontario. He com- 
plained that the Smith report was “‘big- 
business oriented. It does not propose to 
re-structure the tax system by spreading 
the tax base. Its proposals to increase reve- 
nue from those taxes that are generally 
considered regressive is completely unac- 
ceptable to the trade union movement,”’ he 
said. The new tax structure should be 
based on the ability to pay. 

The speaker criticized the recently pub- 
lished McGillivray Report on workmen’s 
compensation as ‘‘a disappointing docu- 
ment.’’ He said that none of the increases 
recommended were adequate, and the ceil- 
ing of $7,000 recommended in the report 
was ““much too low and completely un- 
realistic. ..., 

‘Federal civil servants have been given 
the right to bargain collectively and they 
have affiliated with our Congress. We wel- 
come them and hope they will add their 
voice and their knowledge to our delibera- 
tions. We can only hope that the provincial 
government has seen the handwriting on 
the wall and will grant provincial civil serv- 
ants the same right... ,’> Mr. Archer said. 


DONALD MacDONALD 


Government intervention to salvage 
Dosco’s Sydney plant will not end cold- 
blooded decisions by other corporations 
to close down plants elsewhere, said Don- 
ald MacDonald, CLC acting president, 
who was one of the principal speakers. 
‘‘Giant corporations feel absolutely free 
and justified’’ in doing such things. 

‘It would be hard to find a better illus- 
tration of the dictum that a corporation 
has no soul,’’ Mr. MacDonald said. ‘“‘If it 
doesn’t pay, shut it down, cut your losses, 
and damn the consequences to the human 
beings and communities affected.” This 
seemed to be the philosophy of corpora- 
tions, he suggested. 

Mr. MacDonald said that such “‘im- 
moral actions’? would end only when Can- 
ada has developed a different set of social 
goals for its economic activities. ““Unless 
we have them,”’ he said, ‘“‘we’re going to 
have Dosco, in one form or another, re- 
peated time and time again.”’ 

Turning to labour’s own problems, Mr. 
MacDonald said that labour was engaged 
in a struggle to resist legislation to curb 
the activities of the unions. “‘Injunctions 
and compulsory arbitration are both man- 
ifestations of the wish to hamstring organ- 
ized labour, to hinder the right of picket- 
ing, to interpose a third-party decision in 
place of an agreement freely arrived at by 
the parties themselves, and to reduce and 
inhibit the area of freedom of action be- 
tween employers and the trade unions of 
their employees.” 


Labour, he said, was fighting also 
against a wage-price guideline policy that 
would become a form of wage freeze. In 
his opinion, the Government had chosen 
the risk of unemployment in preference to 
the risk of some inflation. And as usual, he 
said, the worker is to be the whipping boy 
for the sins of a badly run economy fun- 
damentally immoral in its objective. 

He told delegates that the Congress 
would welcome an incomes policy that 
was based on a concept of social justice, 
and not on the preservation of the right of 
the wealthy to add to their wealth. 

He called for a policy that would chal- 
lenge poverty, bring about more equitable 
distribution of income and make expand- 
ing technology an instrument toward the 
goal of a better society. No incomes policy 
that does less than that would be satisfac- 
tory to the trade union movement, he said. 


Closing of Dosco Plant 


Drawing on the experience from the 
closing of the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation plant in Sydney, the Ontario 
Federation of Labour called for legislation 
that would prevent the shutdown of an in- 
dustry without adequate notice to the com- 
munity. The resolution also asked for 
provincial legislation to make a company 
socially responsible for the disruption 
caused by a plant’s closing. 

Delegates asked the federal Government 
to join Nova Scotia in accepting respon- 
sibility for continuing the operation of the 
Sydney steel plant. 

Eamon Park, assistant Canadian direc- 
tor of the United Steelworkers of America, 
said that the shutdown of Dosco’s Sydney 
plant and its impact on Nova Scotia was a 
greater threat to Confederation than sepa- 
ritism in Quebec. ‘“‘This kind of conduct 
which destroys an industry can destroy 
this country,” he said. 

Mr. Park believed that the cost of unem- 
ployment insurance and welfare and the 
ensuing social dislocation would more 
then outweigh the cost to the public of 
maintaining the steel mill. ‘‘There is every 
reason to believe that as a public enter- 
prise, the mill could be operated without a 
loss,’ he said. “‘It might be more difficult 
to operate it as a private enterprise that is 
looking for a 12-per-cent return on its 
money.” 

Murray Cotterill, public relations direc- 
tor for the USWA in Canada, said Dosco 
over the years had withdrawn all of its 
profitable lines from Sydney. He said that 
unions could no longer be contented with 
negotiating only for wages, hours and 
working conditions, but that they must 
also be concerned with the future of the 
plants. 

A resolution by Steelworkers Local 2251 
in Sault Ste. Marie said that a provincial 
minister of northern affairs should be ap- 
pointed. 
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Local president John Ferris said that 
Northern Ontario had cities, such as Sault 
Ste. Marie, Timmins, and Sudbury, that 
were so dependent on single industries that 
they might easily face the same crisis as 
that at Sydney. ‘‘At the Soo’s steel plant 
we had a layoff in August. There was no 
other business where the men could get 
jobs.” 

The delegates demanded from the pro- 
vincial and federal Governments, a charter 
of labour’s rights, consisting of: 


e the unfettered right to peaceful as- 
sembly and the right to strike and to picket 
to protect the jobs of striking workers; 


e the right to consult and negotiate with 
management through trade unions on all 
matters arising out of technological 
changes before such changes are intro- 
duced; 


e the right to strike during the term of a 
collective agreement if bargaining cannot 
resolve matters in dispute that are not 
covered by the agreement; 


e the right to take all measures, includ- 
ing strike action, to protect the safety and 
health of workers on the job; 


e the right to share with management in 
the planning of production and the right to 
Share fully in the benefits derived from 
technological changes, rationalization of 
production and automation. 


A resolution was passed calling for abo- 
lition of the practice of granting injunc- 
tions and for outlawing of the employment 
of outside strikebreakers in labour dis- 
putes. The resolution asked also that sec- 
tions of the Criminal Code dealing with 
picketing be brought up to date ‘‘to meet 
the needs of the 20th Century.” 

The OFL executive was instructed to 
lobby MPs on the injunction issue, and to 
organize a plan of action after the Rand 
Commission made its report on the prov- 
ince’s labour laws. 

Two Toronto plumbers, Dave Clark and 
Jack Quinlan, said that the resolution 
was “watered-down,” and that the only 
answer to injunctions was civil diso- 


bedience and defiance of the law. William - 


Mulders, president of the Peterborough 
and District Labour Council, agreed that 
civil disobedience was the only answer to 
the injunction issue. He was one of 25 
trade unionists sentenced to jail last year 
for a demonstration in Peterborough. 

Delegates endorsed a strike by Califor- 
nia grape growers, and asked trade union- 
ists to refuse to purchase or handle grapes 
imported into Canada by the Giumarra 
Corporation. 

The OFL will ask the federal Govern- 
ment to pass legislation forcing American 
companies to pay wages equal to those in 
the United States. 
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The resolution requesting wage parity 
came from the St. Thomas and District 
Labour Council. 

About 460 members of Local 4906, 
United Steelworkers of America, had been 
on strike since June 22 at Canadian Tim- 
ken Ltd., St. Thomas, a subsidiary of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., in Canton, 
Ohio. The base labour rates of $1.76 an 
hour for male and $1.45 an hour for fe- 
male employees at St. Thomas are lower 
than those payable under the federal re- 
training program, a spokesman for the 
union said, and there was a wage and 
fringe-benefit difference of $1.25 an hour 
between the Canadian workers and their 
U.S. counterparts. 

The OFL called for $2-an-hour mini- 
mum wage that would increase with the 
cost-of-living index. 

Stanley Rouse of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists in Peterborough 
said that the gap between wages paid to 
organized workers and those paid to the 
unorganized was becoming wider each 
year, and that it represented a danger to 
unions. He believed that the union wage 
was an inducement for persons at the $1 
minimum to act as strikebreakers. ‘““We 
must launch a major campaign to increase 
the minimum wage, not only because of 
the danger it poses to organized workers 
but because of the hardship it inflicts on 
the unorganized.”’ 

Lorne Ingle, counsel for the United 
Steelworkers of America, told delegates 
that Ontario’s Hours of Work Act was a 
piece of useless and almost meaningless 
legislation. He was responding to a state- 
ment made by George Ingham, a steward 
at the International Nickel Co. of Canada 
and Secretary of the Sudbury Labour 
Council, that employees at Inco were 
working up to 96 hours a week and during 
their vacations. Mr. Ingle said that Inco 
was working employees in excess of the 
48 hours a week maximum prescribed un- 
der legislation, but added that employers 
can “‘almost willy-nilly get permits to ex- 
ceed the maximum.” 

There are no teeth in the legislation to 
insure that standards are enforced, he 
said, and those who suffer most are unor- 
ganized workers who have no union pro- 
tection. He also said that there was no 


provision for reinstatement of employees. 


dismissed for refusing to work past the 
maximum time required by law. 

Larry Sefton, District 6 Director of the 
Steelworkers, said that the legislation was 
an utter disgrace when any employer could 
get a permit to exceed the maximum hours. 
Unions must campaign to have the Gov- 
ernment police the Act and withhold con- 
cessions to employers unless there was an 
emergency, he said. 

The OFL criticized the recommenda- 
tions of a Royal Commission on the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, calling them 
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bankrupt of any new or imaginative ap. 

proach to the problems of workmen’s 
compensation. The Federation said tha: 
the major recommendations of the repor) 
by Mr. Justice George A. McGillivray, 
were regressive and must not be permittec 
to become law. 

Some idea of the closed mind of the 
commissioner was reflected in his attitude 
to the question of safety and accident pre- 
vention when he refused to discuss the 
matter of a central safety agency, the 
statement said, even though there was 4 
great deal of evidence relating to deficien- 
cies and overlapping in the present system, 
It said that the commissioner seemed more. 
concerned with not offending employers 
than with the problems of workers. ; 

Michael Fenwick, an OFL vice-presi- 
dent, accused Manpower Minister Mar-. 
chand of scuttling adult job retraining in 
Canada. Mr. Fenwick said the whole pro- 
gram of adult education and retraining 
was going down the drain because of the 
restrictions placed on the unemployed who 
wanted to upgrade themselves. | 

He told the convention that manpower 
training had been a victim of the Govern- 
ment’s program to cut expenditures. (The, 
former federal-provincial training pro- 
gram agreements were replaced on April I| 
by the Adult Occupational Training Act.) 
The federation official, who is a member of 
the Metropolitan Toronto Advisory Com- 
mittee on Manpower Training, said refer- 

rals by the Manpower Department for 
training had dropped from 2,000 a month, 
last April to 500 in September. 

Mr. Fenwick said union officers were 
told by Manpower Department officials 
that, under the new Act, no retraining 
would be paid for by the Government for 
unemployed persons who could find a job 
in their trade in another community. 

There were 98 resolutions in the resolu- 
tions book covering such matters as ap- 
prenticeship, education, fair wages, hours 
of work, human rights, injunctions, labour 
legislation, the Municipal Act, pensions, 
political action, pollution, safety, unem- 
ployment insurance, and welfare. There 
were special resolutions on Viet Nam, in- 
junctions, the Dosco situation in Sydney, 
and the strike of the United Farm Workers 
against the Giumarra Corporation in Cali- 
fornia. Special policy statements on hous- 
ing, taxation and workmen’s compensa- 
tion were submitted by the executive 
board and adopted by the convention. 

A special report on the building project 
‘““A Home for Ontario Labour’? was 
presented to the delegates. The Ontario 
Federation of Labour’s new centre, 
costing $3,000,000, is expected to open 
on May 1, 1968. It will have 100,000 
square feet of office space, a 500-seat 
auditorium, board rooms, cafeteria, re- 
search centre, library and parking for 250 
autos on the three-acre site. A proposal 
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increase the per capita tax to 3 cents 
o help finance the centre was defeated. 
Larry Sheffe, a delegate of the United 
uto Workers, proposed that the OFL 
nvention be held every two _ years, 
instead of every year. Dissenting delegates 
rgued that an annual convention allowed 
he OFL to handle current issues and 
ave valuable publicity to the labour 
ovement. The majority of the delegates 
greed with the two-year proposal. A 
tanding count showed 465 in favour and 
08 against, only 60.1 per cent in favour. 
he OFL constitution requires a two- 
hirds majority on such a change, and 
he motion was lost. 

In other major decisions, the con- 
| agreed in principle to recommenda- 
ta made by the ‘“‘Carter Commission 


_ At a pre-convention conference on the 
“Housing Question”? held on November 
5; a paper was presented by Harold 
Ostroff, Executive Vice-President, United 
‘Housing Foundation in New York, in 
which he suggested that organized labour 
vuse workers’ funds to build houses for 
pworking people. He urged the unions to 
‘seek control over pension funds rather 
‘than turning them over to banks or trust 
ee aes to administer. In this way the 
funds could be used to help workers 
while they were still young enough to 
enjoy them. 
“What better way than to create 
houses ?”’ he said. ‘‘With current interest 
rates on mortgages at 814 per cent in 
‘Canada, it is important for you to control 
your own money.” 

He said that each | per cent of interest 
jpaid on a mortgage represents about 
$2.50 a room a month in carrying charges 
ka rent. “It is highly possible to build 
‘housing that the working people can afford. 
‘This makes it imperative that you find 
Ways to use your own funds to create 
housing within the means of average 
working people.” 

Mr. Ostroff said that since his co- 
Operative was organized in 1951, it had 
built seven co-operative housing projects 
to accommodate 50,000 families, at 
Savings of 20 to 50 per cent compared 
With rates for similar private housing. 
Two other projects under construction 
will provide units for 21,375 families. The 
largest of these, Co-op City, will house 
15,375 families and will cost about $300 
million. 

Mr. Ostroff said that the investment 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
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on Taxation,’ and opposed many of the 
Smith Report recommendations; 


e urged more financial support for 
the Labour College; 


e urged more financial aid for educa- 
tion; 
e asked that more information about 


the labour movement be made available 
in the primary and secondary schools; 


e urged that basic income tax exemp- 
tions be raised to $2,000 for single 
persons and $4,000 for married persons; 


e urged a number of amendments to 
the Labour Relations Act, such as having 
the Labour Relations Board assume 
responsibility for pressing charges against 
employers who violate the Labour Rela- 
tions Act; and urged that a sufficient 


Conference on Housing 


Workers’ Union in co-operatives totalled 
$32 million. 

OFL President David Archer said that 
the Home Ownership Made Easy scheme 
was an outmoded concept of ownership 
for persons in the $10,000-a-year category, 
instead of being designed to provide 
homes for the 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion earning less than $8,000 a year, and 
that particular emphasis should be placed 
on serving the needs of the large segment 
of socially disadvantaged persons who 
earned $4,000 a year or less. 

Toronto is hardest hit in the province- 
wide shortage, he said. Rising land values 
and fewer housing starts have now 
pushed the cost of a new home in Metro 
to about $30,000, putting it out of reach 
of nine out of ten home-owners. 

Mr. Archer said that the unions should 
take a look at the example of unions in 
Sweden, where a substantial amount of 
all housing is built by a co-operative 
organization headed by the Swedish 
building trades union. 

He said that land speculation made it 
impossible for the working man to buy 
a home, and he called for nationalization 
of land to solve the problem. Conversely, 
Canadians living in urban areas, he said, 
should reconcile themselves to renting 
a house or an apartment. ‘“‘We must have 
houses to rent at reasonable rates, even 
if these rates have to be subsidized.” 
Unions must condition their members to 
the fact that renting does not mean 
failure, and that a state-owned subsidized 
rental project is a_ perfectly proper 
address. 

‘*After all, the people who live in these 
projects are average citizens and union 


number of competent arbitrators be 


made available; 


e urged repeal of legislation providing 
for compulsory arbitration of hospital 
disputes; 

e proposed that the federation establish 
a standing committee on pollution to 
study the problem, and that pollution 
legislation be strengthened and enforced: 


e asked that the trade of retail meat 
cutter be added to the list of qualified 
trades; 


e cautioned about the raiding tactics 
of the CNTU; 


e asked for legislation providing for a 
40-hour week, with time and a half for 
overtime, two weeks’ vacation with pay 
after one year of service, and pay for eight 
statutory holidays. 


members who earn up to $6,000 a year, 
which is higher than the average wage 
recorded by DBS.” 

John Whitehouse, Education Director 
of the Textile Workers Union of America, 
told delegates that Canada had never 
had a housing policy, and that Canada 
stood twelfth in the ratio of housing 
starts to population growth. 


The federal Government’s scheme to 
offer 75 per cent of the funds needed 
for housing developments was fruitless, 
he said, if the provinces could not meet 
the remaining 25 per cent cost, or if the 
municipalities could not afford the costs 
of roads and other services. 


He said he was shocked to read a 
statement by Labour Minister John R. 
Nicholson that housing, like any com- 
modity, was subject to economic law and 
that Canada was facing only a temporary 
setback in housing. 


“It’s not a temporary setback but a 
permanent and growing crisis. What are 
the economic laws that forced an increase 
to 8'4 per cent in the rates for NHA 
loans ?” 

Mr. Whitehouse said that the difference 
between labour’s philosophy and _ that 
of Mr. Nicholson is that labour believes 
that shelter is a fundamental need. If it is 
necessary to provide housing, he said, 
funds should be made available at interest 
of 3 per cent or less. 


Donald MacDonald, acting president 
of the Canadian Labour Congress, told 
delegates that the Government had 
poured thousands of dollars into housing, 
‘but it has been housing for those who 
were... capable of obtaining it through 
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their own resources.’ He called the 
National Housing Act and its admin- 
istrator, Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, a “kind of socialism for 
the well-to-do.” 

Mr. MacDonald said that a national 
conference on housing proposed by the 
Prime Minister was long overdue. “‘It is a 
pitiful and tragic fact that the least 
adequately sheltered, those who can 
least afford good housing, have been 
left outside the framework of the housing 
legislation.” 

In a policy statement on housing and 
urban development, the Federation ad- 
vocated that all three levels of Govern- 
ment meet to design a co-ordinated pro- 
gram to provide for the immediate and 
long-range housing needs of the people 
of Ontario. 

The brief stated that the Federation 


10 Years of Service to the Labour Movement 


The 10th convention of the Quebec 
Federation of Labour (CLC) provided 
the opportunity to emphasize 10 years of 
progress and organization on the part of 
the Federation, and to assess labour’s 
activities leading to decisions aimed at 
promoting the organization of the two 
thirds of the work force still outside the 
labour movement, QFL President Louis 
Laberge told the 1,000 delegates. 

Emphasis should be placed on recruiting 
the underprivileged in order to avoid the 
creation, parallel to the traditional labour 
movement, of a trade unionism of the 
poor, which could become a rival rather 
than an ally in the defence of the individ- 
ual’s human rights, Mr. Laberge stated. 

“In my opinion, trade unionism is fast 
becoming, if it has not already become, 
the expression of institutional selfishness 
and a rallying point for the individual 
selfishness of far too many organized 
workers. 


“For some time now,” he went on, 
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was gravely concerned about the con- 
tinuing lack of homes for working people 
at costs and rents they could afford. It 
also asked that particular emphasis be 
placed on the requirements of low- 
income and fixed-income groups. 

The report urged: 


e establishment at the federal and 
provincial government levels of a full- 
time ministry of urban development and 
housing; 


e permanent machinery for joint con- 
sultation and co-operative action between 
these ministries and municipal housing 
authorities; : 


e provincial massive land-assembly 
programs with 100 per cent of the funds 
being made available under the National 
Housing Act; 


Louis Laberge 
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e priority concern by all levels 
Government for the housing of famili 
earning less than $6,000 a year, with 
substantial portion of federal mortga 
funds directed to public housing; 


e establishment of co-operative housi) 
projects, which would be given the sar 
priority as public housing and housi) 
for senior citizens; 


ly 


e removal of land speculation and hi; 


interest rates as an obstruction to pub 
housing requirements; 


e spending of public housing mony 
on housing for rent rather than for sal 
and 


* provision by the provincial Goyer! 
ment of training courses in urban develo. 
ment and public housing for perso 
holding municipal office. 
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‘‘the selfishness of labour institutions a1 
workers has given us the distressii 
spectacle of workers who publicly en 
each other, who callously fight over t 
public budget pie.... All this tim 
poverty is on our doorstep, and we ¢ 
little, if anything, to fight against it. 
our frenetic appetite for gains, we fi 
to take into consideration the great mai 
poor people who have no voice and 1 
structures for representation.’? Mr. L 
berge agreed that there was no read 
made formula or solution, but he urgi 
the delegates to give this matter sor 
thought. 


The speaker then went on to say th 
the head of a family with an income 
barely $3,000 was not far out of t 
quagmire of poverty. Moreover, he co: 
tinued, recent demands have proved th 
there is too wide a wage gap betwe 
low-paid and high-paid trade unionis/ 
This situation hindered the pursuit of i 
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uitable distribution of wealth, the first 
bjective of unions. 
it was Mr. Laberge’s opinion that the 
ituation was far from becoming clarified; 
even foresaw that the year 1968 could 
a “test of strength” between unions 
nd ithe public services, a test that could 
rce government to adopt legislation 
‘estricting the rights of labour. Several 
‘greements were to be signed or renewed 
n 1968. This situation reminded him of 
he necessity for unity among trade 
anions and made him wish for the advent 
f true unity. 
f Mr. Laberge encouraged the convention 
‘0 press for a minimum wage of $1.75 an 
sour, or $70 a week. This step, he added, 
hould be completed “‘by improvement of 
yur social security system in such a way 
: to guarantee for all citizens the right to 
decent standard of living, health, educa- 
‘ion, housing, justice, leisure and full 
development of their personality.”” The 
very concept of guaranteed income should 
ye at the root of any serious attempt to 
realize equitable distribution of wealth, 
he QFL President said. 


N illiam Dodge 


- Since the study of the structure of the 
JFL and its relations with the Canadian 
_abour Congress appeared in the agenda 
of the convention, William Dodge, Exec- 
itive Vice-President of the CLC, took the 
>pportunity to explain the difference 
setween the federal Government, which 
s the product, he said, of the voluntary 
anion of the provinces, and the CLC, 
which is a union of large national and 
international central labour congresses. 

As its annual conventions over the 
years, the CLC had delegated certain 
dowers to provincial federations, so that 
hey could act as instruments to carry out 
the policies of the CLC at the provincial 
level, as was the case with labour councils 
t the municipal level. Mr. Dodge asked 
the delegates never to forget this difference 
in the course of their discussions. 

After having established his personal 
Position on the relations of Quebec with 
the federal Government, Mr. Dodge 
referred once more to the union problems, 
and he suggested that the jurisdiction of 
the QFL be improved by increasing the 
discretionary powers of the CLC which, 
according to the circumstances, would 
delegate the necessary administrative 
Powers to each of the provincial federa- 
tions to enable them to fully play their 
role. 


Quebec Teachers’ President 


G.R. Laliberté, President of the Quebec 
Teachers’ Federation, said he was pleased 
that his organization, for the first time, 
Was represented at the QFL convention. 
He commented on the QFL President’s 
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invitation to form a united front in the 
public service bargaining process, declar- 
ing that it revealed the degree of maturity 
reached by both organizations. 

Having noted a few of the character- 
istics of the QFL, Mr. Laliberté pointed 
out the extent to which the structures and 
aims of his organization were similar in 
some respects and different in others, as 
regards the aim of ensuring the proficiency 
of teachers and the protection of students. 
He agreed that, on the basic principles of 
trade unionism itself, however, nothing 
separated both himself and his group 
from the two major central labour con- 
gresses in Quebec. A _ practical reason 
forced them to remain as they are and 
not become directly affiliated to either 
central labour congress, because any 
Official affiliation project would bring 
about division within the Teachers’ 
Federation itself. 

Mr. Laliberté thought that his organiza- 
tion had a better chance of reaching its 
goal by providing its own services, even 
if it had to co-operate and become inte- 
grated in order to constitute a real force 
in the defence of certain political, economic 
and social measures. He agreed that 
unions could not avoid getting involved 
in the political field. In short, although 
each group went its own way by its own 
means, it was still possible to work in 
close co-operation on specific matters 
and for particular periods of time. 

Several guests spoke to the delegates, 
urging them to work for peace in industry, 
as did the Quebec Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Maurice Bellemare, and encouraging 
them in their efforts to help the workers 
and their families, especially the poorer 
workers. 


Annual Report 


The report of the General Council of 
the QFL is a summary of the activities 
of the president, the secretary, and of all 
the committees established by the Federa- 
tion. The acceptance of the report by the 
delegates was approval of the work of the 
QFL during the past 22 months. Some 
300 resolutions were submitted by affili- 
ated locals. The resolutions dealt with 
the development of natural resources, 
trade, public services, transportation and 
roads. One group of resolutions, which 
in a way constitutes a social policy of 
the QFL, dealt more closely with the 
union members and their families. These 
resolutions were concerned with human 
rights, family, education, housing, leisure, 
social services, justice and public protec- 
tion. 

Other groups of resolutions were related 
to labour legislation on matters such as 
unemployment, industrial safety, voca- 
tional training and the pension fund. 

The report of the political action com- 


mittee discussed the various measures to 
be secured from all levels of government, 
and especially the effort made by some 
leaders to obtain from all the delegates 
and members of their respective unions 
the mass adherence to a political party 
reflecting the views of the workers and 
strongly influenced by them. 

The idea of grouping labour forces in a 
kind of Canadian labour party was not 
rejected by the delegates who, on the 
contrary, thought that this action was 
necessary and urgent for unions. To 
ensure the success of such an undertaking, 
the need for political education of union 
members was readily agreed upon. 

Delegates believed that political educa- 
tion based on the need of the workers and 
the community at the local level would 
facilitate much more responsible action, 
and authorize the union leaders at the 
provincial or national level to speak with 
more authority and to exercise pressures 
at the right moment in favour of policies 
known and accepted in advance by the 
unions. 

Although anticipating the success of 
well-organized political education, the 
leaders of the Quebec Federation of 
Labour would continue to prepare an 
annual brief to the Quebec Government 
by selecting some of the more urgent 
resolutions of the convention. 

This year, the attention of the Govern- 
ment would thus be drawn to economic 
planning with a view to full employment. 
The leaders would emphasize the needs of 
the workers for efficient retraining of man- 
power and, for several reasons, would 
insist that the minimum wage in the 
province be increased to $1.75 an hour 
with a normal 40-hour workweek through- 
out the province. Moreover, the QFL, 
basing its request on recent research work 
on taxation (Bélanger Commission), would 
ask that persons whose income was less 
than $3,640 be exempted from taxation, 
because this level was now recognized as 
the absolute minimum. 

At the same time, the Federation would 
draw the attention of the Government to 
the problems of housing, industrial acci- 
dents, highway safety and other questions 
related to the general public interest. After 
proposing some minor corrections, the 
delegates approved the legislative brief 
in draft form to be submitted to the 
Quebec Government. 

Two other briefs in draft form, on social 
security and freedom of association, were 
also discussed that they may be submitted 
later to the provincial authorities. 

In brief, the 10th convention of the 
QFL gave the affiliated unions an oppor- 
tunity to review the operations of their 
central labour congress, and helped to set 
out new objectives in connection with the 
recruiting of members, their education, 
and their protection. 
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The 15th 


Annual 


Two sessions of the 15th annual fall 
conference of the Personnel Association 
of Toronto, held in Toronto on November 
16, were devoted to labour questions. At 
one of these sessions, A. O. Ackroyd, 
Q.C., of the firm of Liden, Ackroyd, 
Bradley & Associates, Edmonton, spoke 
on ‘‘Labour Relations — Immediate Prob- 
lems.”’ 

The other speaker was Philip Cutler of 
the Montreal firm of Cutler, Lamer, 
Bellemare, Robert, Desaulniers, Proulx 
and Sylvestre. Only one of these ad- 
dresses was available for summarizing. 
The speaker at the other session was 
Dr. A. M. Kruger, Associate Professor 
of the Department of Political Economy 
of the University of Toronto, who spoke 
on “‘The Parity Issue.”’ 

We must find a cure for “the 1966 
hangover,’ we must change ‘“‘a system 
of bargaining by blackmail’? to a method 
of collective bargaining that recognizes 
proper guidelines and ways of setting 
wages, and we must “‘find an answer to 
group or mass defiance of our labour 
laws,” A. O. Ackroyd, Q.C., told the 
delegates in his address on ‘‘Labour Rela- 
tions — Immediate Problems.’’ He called 
these the three most important and im- 
mediate problems to be dealt with in the 
field of labour relations. 

Speaking from the management point 
of view, he explained what he meant by 
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P.A.T. Conference 


‘‘the 1966 hangover.” Among the ingre- 
dients put into “‘punch bowl 66,” he said, 
were: a wage increase of 30 per cent given 
to construction workers at Expo 67; an 
increase of 30 per cent squeezed by the 


longshoremen from the Shipping Federa- 


tion of Canada, “‘with the aid of the 
Prime Minister as an intervener,” in a 
two-year contract; and another 30 per 
cent ‘‘thrown into the pot’’ by the Seaway 
Authority for the Seaway workers in a 
two-year contract, “‘with the encourage- 
ment of another federal Government 
mediator.” 

The Air Canada Sales Employees As- 
sociation had “barely missed being in- 
vited to the party”? by having settled too 
soon, but the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
had ‘‘crashed the party’? along with the 
other non-operating railway unions and 
had ‘“‘contributed to the richness of the 
mixture’ with wage demands ranging 
from 55 cents to $1.32 an hour. 

Mr. Ackroyd pointed out that up to 
this point “‘most of the participants . . . 
were industries, of some form or another, 
who could call upon Government subsidy 
in time of need.”’ 

Among units of employees of private 
industry that had ‘‘joined the happy 
throngs,’ the speaker mentioned 17,000 
employees of the Steel Company of 
Canada’s Hamilton Works, who had 


A. O. Ackroyd, Q. C. 


| 


Dr. A. M. Kruger | 


demanded a wage-and-benefit package 
amounting to 90 cents an hour; anc 
16,000 workers employed by the Inter. 
national Nickel Company in Sudbury _ 
‘“‘went for a $1.20-per-hour increase.”’ 
Thereafter, enforced by strikes or threat: 
of strike, settlements had been made by} 
‘almost every major private and public 
industrial and transportation enterpris¢ 
in Canada... under the imposing shadow 
of 30- to 35-per-cent increases recom: 
mended and ratified by representative 
agencies of the federal Government.” | 
The speaker mentioned finally the emer 
gency ad hoc legislation by which the 
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ilway workers had been sent back to 
ork, making “the party complete.” 

The effect of these “‘largest packages of 
ages and fringe benefits of our time” had 
been carried over into 1967, in which 
year most of the main settlements made 
jin 1966 had provided for increases of 10 
per cent or more. This offered a target for 
jJabour negotiators in 1967, and the result 
‘had been that settlements in that year 
had averaged about 10 per cent. 

_ Mr. Ackroyd pointed out that, during 
‘this time, little or no effort had been made 
in written submissions to conciliation 
commissioners or boards to justify or 
sive any reasonable ground for wage 
demands ‘“‘within the framework of known 
salary or wage determinants.” 

_ Looking forward to 1968, he referred 
to suggestions made by the Minister of 
‘Finance about the usefulness of guidelines 
‘to help the parties to avoid contributing 
to the “inflationary spiral,’ and about 
‘an austerity program’ by the various 
levels of government and the possibility 
of “cutbacks” in government spending. 
‘The Minister had also spoken of an 
increase in personal income tax. 

_ The speaker said that he hoped the 
general cutting down on costly non- 
productive spending that the Minister of 
‘Finance seemed to suggest would include 
“further delays in the implementation of 
‘such costly non-productive programs as 
‘medicare, to name only one.” 

With regard to the outlook for 1968, 
Mr. Ackroyd said that what he called 
“a Pavlovian syndrome’”’ seemed to have 
emerged from the collective bargaining 
relationship. “‘At any time between 30 
and 60 days prior to the expiration of a 
collective agreement, somebody rings a 
bell, and one party puts a hand out and 
‘the other party fills it with almost every- 
‘thing that is asked for.” 

Both parties should consider settle- 
‘ments in 1968 in the light of the economic 
problems facing the country at the na- 
tional, provincial and local level. The 
speaker suggested that management should 
call the representatives of the employees 
together ‘tat a pre-negotiation conference 
in order to explore areas of settlement 
that might be deemed positive and pro- 
ductive.’’ He said that he regarded “‘costly 
additions to items that I shall call fringe 
benefits’’ as wastetul, non-productive 
‘Spending. 

Settlements should concentrate on put- 
ting the necessary money into the em- 
Ployee’s pocket, where it would “‘in turn 
be productive,’ the speaker suggested. 
How much money should be put into 
the employee’s pocket was one of the 
“immediate and present problems in la- 
bour relations.” 

As examples of what he meant by 
“blackmail bargaining,’ he mentioned: 

* a strike by construction workers at 
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Expo at a time when the project was 
“rumoured to be behind schedule and 
where the prospects of a long work 
stoppage would be more embarrassing to 
the Canadian people and the City of 
Montreal than it possibly could be to the 
employers or contractors involved; 

¢ irresponsible demands by longshore- 
men and Seaway workers at a time when 
delay in delivery of Canadian products to 
foreign markets might cause embarrass- 
ment to producers and to the Govern- 
ment; and 

e an illegal strike by transit workers in 
Montreal four days before they had the 
legal right to strike ‘‘at a time when Expo 
was searching for the magic 50-million 
number” to be reached. 

This type of so-called collective bar- 
gaining did away with the making of a 
wage settlement ‘‘on any rational or 
economic grounds.” It even eliminated 
‘the old-fashioned standard of establish- 
ing wage rates based upon a counter- 
balance of economic strength as between 
the parties.’’ Here ‘‘the innocent general 
public, or the consumer, is brought into 
the dispute as a pawn.” 

Disputes that lent themselves to govern- 
ment intervention ‘“‘tend to be settled at 
any price, due to the considerable pressure 
put on government by an unhappy and 
distraught public.” 

This kind of collective bargaining, Mr. 
Ackroyd said, would have far-reaching 
consequences unless strong measures were 
taken by employers, unions and govern- 
ments to resist it. The insidious thing 
about ‘“‘this type of conspiracy’’ was that 
the union knew that, by exerting economic 
pressure on society or the community, it 
would in turn probably bring about some 
form of government intervention. The 
employer also knew that he would be 
rescued by government intervention. ‘“‘Un- 
fortunately, too often the government has 
intervened and has made settlements which 
can only be described as politically ex- 
pedient.”’ 

Why had the Government or the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada not come for- 
ward with guidelines based on ‘“‘their 
knowledge of the economic health of this 
country, at least to the extent that guide- 
lines could be available to the Govern- 
ment when it is required to intervene to 
settle disputes of national importance,” 
Mr. Ackroyd asked. And he added that 
‘the hangover of 66’’ was largely due to 
the absence of guidelines. 

“Certainly the Government and _ its 
agencies should have by this time estab- 
lished the weight and importance to be 
given to the growth in the gross national 
product when arriving at what might be 
deemed to be a necessary wage settle- 
ment.” 

How long had it been, the speaker 
asked, since labour had presented a case 


based on recognized ways of determinin 
wages such as: comparing the wages in 
question with those of a similar group 
giving a similar service to society; or 
taking into account changes in the cost of 
living, the ability of an employer to pay, 
or the general pattern of wage and salary 
increases in the community; or by re- 
ference to the growth of the gross national, 
provincial or local product. 

Although some of the wage settlements 
reached in the United States ‘‘were re- 
garded as shocking” in that country in 
comparison with the guidelines set there, 
in Canada they would have been regarded 
as on the low side. Furthermore, some 
settlements in leading industries in the 
United States, including steel and auto- 
mobiles, in 1966 fell within the scope of 
the guidelines. 

The problem, Mr. Ackroyd said, was 
the lack of any guidelines and the absence 
of any prospect that ‘ta proper agency of 
the federal Government will have the 
courage to publish such guidelines, the 
results of which might be sufficient at 
least to cause a restraint to be exercised 
by Government-appointed mediators and 
interveners in disputes of national im- 
portance.”’ 

Finally, the speaker had something to 
say about ‘‘mass defiance of our labour 
laws.’’ He remarked that, ‘‘Organized 
employees, when brought together as a 
group, seem to be motivated by an under- 
lying philosophy that anything done in 
the name of unionism or in the interests 
of furthering the objectives of organized 
labour is beyond the law.” 

It was a matter of serious concern that 
‘**mass insurrections’? could occur in spite 
of the efforts of responsible union and 
management leaders. The law at present 
seemed to be unable ‘“‘to deal with the 
problem of enforcing responsibility in the 
field of labour relations.”’ 

Mr. Ackroyd asserted that there was 
‘nothing wrong with the remedy of the 
injunction, other than its limitations as an 
enforceable remedy when applied to groups 
numbering in the thousands. What must 
be brought home is the lesson that a 
lawful responsibility rests with the group 
as a whole, and with each individual 
component of the group, if the rights of 
free association and collective bargaining 
are to be enjoyed in our society.” 


THE PARITY ISSUE 


When economists talk about tying wages 
to productivity, they mean the average 
level of productivity in the society, not 
productivity in a given section of tnat 
society, Dr. A. M. Kruger, Associate 
Professor in the Department of Political 
Economy of the University of Toronto, 
said in his address on ‘‘The Parity Issue.” 

The speaker pointed out the absurdity 
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of arguing that, because in a certain steel 
mill in Pakistan productivity might, for all 
he knew, be as high as in a certain steel 
mill in Pittsburgh, therefore the wage rate 
in the Pakistan mill should be as high as 
that in the Pittsburgh mill. 

Coming nearer home, he said that, even 
if you could show that the Canadian steel 
industry was more productive than the 
American one, “‘this would not necessarily 
be a justification for parity of wage rates 
with the American steel industry.” 

In general, Canadian workers earned 
less than Americans, and this was the 
relevant criterion in the labour market, 
he said. It would not even be valid to 
argue that, if output in Canada rose by 
2 per cent or 4 percent a year, therefore 
wages should rise by 2 or 4 per cent a year. 
This would not be true because it would 
be based on the supposition that the 
relative shares of production going to 
labour, capital and land should remain 
frozen, as though there were something 
inevitable about the existing distribution 
of income. 


The case of the Canadian automobile 
industry, the speaker said, was “‘a very 
special one.’’ Under the trade agreement 
signed a couple of years ago, the automo- 
bile industry was handed ‘$50,000,000 a 
year in tariff rebates, plus the opportunity 
to cut costs by rationalizing output by 
shifting production from one plant to 
another across the international bound- 
ary 

What happened was that a union had 
seen ‘‘a pot”? handed over to an industry, 
and had said, ‘‘We want our share of it.” 
The union had been set on getting a good 
chunk of the gain as the price of its 
continued co-operation in promoting the 
trade pact plan. Consequently, part of 
the pressure for parity in this particular 
case arose from the fact that a windfall 
had occurred, and there was no inherent 
justice in management’s keeping all of 
that windfall. 

As a consumer, Dr. Kruger said, he 
‘‘would have loved to see some of it come 
my way.” But in spite of all the nice 
things the Government had said, there 


Employment and Unemployment 


In November 


Employment declined by 28,000 to 
7,409,000 between October and November 
1967, but was 219,000 higher than a year 
ago. 

The labour force, at 7,698,000, was 
7,000 lower than in October, and 270,000, 
or 3.6 per cent, higher than a year earlier. 

Unemployment increased by an esti- 
mated 35,000 during the month from 
254,000 in October to 289,000 in Novem- 
ber, and was 51,000 higher than in 
November 1966. 

Unemployment in November repre- 
sented 3.8 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 3.2 per cent in November 
1966, and 3.1 per cent in November 1965. 


Employment 


Employment, at 7,409,000, decreased 
by 28,000 between October and Novem- 
ber. 

The increase of 219,000 from Novem- 
ber 1966 was shared by all regions, with 
the largest percentage gain, 7.4 per cent, 
occurring in British Columbia. 

Non-farm employment showed an 
above-average increase, rising by 40,000 
between October and November, after an 
abnormal decline in the previous month. 
This increase was concentrated in com- 
munity, business and personal service and 
trade. Manufacturing employment 
strengthened during the month, owing in 
part to the recall of workers in the auto- 
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motive industry after a strike settlement 
in the United States. 

Employment was much higher than a 
year ago in community, business and 
personal service (141,000), manufacturing 
employment was 38,000 lower, and farm 
employment was up 53,000. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment, at 289,000, was 35,000 
higher than in October 1967, and 51,000 
higher than in November 1966. Of the 
289,000 unemployed, 228,000, or about 
80 per cent of the total, had been out of 
work for less than four months. Of the 
remainder, 33,000 had been unemployed 
from four to six months, and 28,000 for 
seven months or more. 


Nore: The classification of labour market 
areas, and the summary table titled ‘‘Labour 
Market Conditions,’ are not included in this 
issue because the statistical basis for these 
tables is not comparable with a year ago. 
Beginning September 1, 1966, all registered 
applicants were asked to contact Canada 
Manpower Centres every 30 days — instead 
of the previously requested period of 14 days 
— to keep their registrations active. Another 
factor influencing the comparability of 
registered applicants is the extension of pro- 
visions, such as temporary layoffs, for exempt- 
ing certain classes of unemployment insurance 
beneficiaries from registration. 


was no real pressure for any of that 
windfall to be passed on to the consumer. 

He thought that the American auto 
workers were happy about parity with 
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their Canadian counterparts because they | 


regarded it as “‘a job protection scheme,” 


although he thought that this would haye | 


been more valid if it had been applied 
to the agricultural implement industry | 
rather than to the auto industry. He did , 
not think the American auto workers were _ 
really ‘‘terribly worried about their jobs.” | 
What he regarded as more important. 
than wage parity in this case was “‘that 
bargaining took place in Detroit, and, 
from the point of view of the company, | 
whatever they gave in Canada was very . 
cheap in terms of North American costs.” | 
Giving parity in Canada was ‘a cheap 


way of buying peace in the States,” and if 


this became prevalent, it might raise. 


serious questions about “‘the locus of 
bargaining being in the United States.” 


Referring more generally to the question 
of inflation, Dr. Kruger said all the 


evidence showed that inflationary pressure — 
in the 


was stronger in Canada than 


United States. Our wages had been rising. 


faster, our productivity had been rising — 


more slowly, and there would be pressure > 
on the exchange rate. He did not argue 


that the Government would devalue the | 
currency. In fact he thought that it was 


going to be under heavy pressure not to 

devalue, and that even now it was ‘‘floun- 

dering”? about looking for a way to avoid 
devaluation. 


Dr. Kruger had nothing to say in favour | 


of guidelines as a way of restraining 
increases in wages and prices. He called 


guidelines ‘‘the jawbone attack,’ and he. 


said that he could find no case in which. 
that attack had worked. The Americans 
had dropped it, and the British had. 
moved from the jawbone attack to actual 
control of wages and prices. Mr. Sharp, 
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the Minister of Finance, was moving | 


into an area in which he was going to be. 


very uncomfortable, because he was either | 


going to have to drop the idea of guide- 
lines or else to carry it ‘“‘all the way.” 


The speaker said that guidelines were a | 


device by which governments tried to. 


evade their responsibilities — ‘‘an attempt 


to talk your way out of an uncomfortable > 


situation”’ and to lay the responsibility on | 


labour and management. 


Although Dr. Kruger was worried about 
inflation, he said he was also worried 
about preserving the kind of economic 
system we had. It was management’s 
function to get as much out of the system 
as they could. It was also true that union 
leaders were supposed to get the highest 
increases in wages that they could. The 
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system, with all its defects, had ‘‘produced © 


a reasonably healthy standard of living 
in this country.” 
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Claimants for unemployment insurance 
nefit numbered 210,900 on September 
29, a decrease of 16,200 from the 227,100 
on August 31, but an increase of 46,000 
yer the 164,900 recorded one year ago. 
Ithough males accounted for 70 per cent 
f the 16,200 decrease from August 31, 
hey comprised 60 per cent of the 46,000 
nerease since September 30, 1966. This 
atter proportion (60 per cent) approxi- 
ates the proportion of male claimants 
t each of the three dates under con- 
ideration. 


Although the month-over-month de- 
rease was 16,200, or 7 per cent, the 
ecrease for the same intervals in 1966 
as 22,300, or 12 per cent, of which more 
than 80 per cent was accounted for by 

ales. 


_ Almost 50 per cent of the 123,300 male 
claimants recorded on September 29 were 
n the category of one to four weeks on 
plaim as against 35 per cent of the 
females. Fewer than 30 per cent of the 
males, as against 40 per cent of the 
emales, had been on continuous claim 
more than 13 weeks. 


itial and Renewal Claims 


A total of 82,700 initial and renewal 
claims were filed in local offices across 
Canada in September, in comparison with 
73,000 in September 1966. The August 
otal was 92,500. Almost 95 per cent of 
he claims filed in September were made 
y persons separated from employment 
during the month. 


laimants at End of September 
ecrease From August Total 


Unemployment Insurance 
Pensions and Manpower Section 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 160,100 for 
September, compared with 138,200 for 
August and 128,200 for September 1966. 
Benefit payments during September 
amounted to $15.8 million versus $16.8 
million in August and $12.3 million one 
year ago. The average weekly payment 
was $24.62 in September, $24.38 in August 
and $23.93 in September 1966. 


Provincial Data 


All provinces shared in the August 31 
to September 29 decline in the claimant 
count. The largest percentage declines 
occurred in Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, 14 and 12 per cent; 


Ontario and Alberta each showed 10 per 
cent. Compared with the previous year, 
all provinces except Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick reported higher claimant 
totals. More than 90 per cent of the total 
increase occurred in Ontario and Quebec. 


Although males represented almost 60 
per cent of the overall claimant count at 
September 29, they accounted for only 45 
per cent in the Prairie Provinces. In this 
area, the proportion of male claimants 
tends to be consistently lower than that 
for Canada during the summer months. 


A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “‘live file’? at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process, 
“‘Claimants”’ should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries’? or “‘total 
job applicants.” 


Wage Schedules Prepared In October 


During October, the Department of 
Labour prepared 296 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by departments of the federal 
Government and its Crown corporations 
in various areas of Canada, for works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or de- 
molition, and certain services. 

In the same period, 235 contracts in 


Summary Table 


Cumulative data 


January 12 months 
| Sept. Aug. Sept. to ending 
| Activity 1967 1967 1966 September September 
(in thousands) 
nsured population as at month-end = 4,832 4,535 —- _ 
nitial and renewal claims filed 
Ne Aas Mer Nihon RU ae 83* 93 73 1,238 1 at PA Ses 
Nr ack, seg pepuls tse cee 56* 64 52 910 1,279* 
TT SEE Se nen ae 26* 29 21 328 450* 
laimants currently reporting to local 
Se A ae eee 211 227 165 3707 3507 
Neficiaries (weekly average)............ 160 138 128 2947 2607 
meme Compensated..............0...0..5+..000.- 641 691 S13 11,426 13,438 
NS Ne od ee $15,772 $16,849 $12,265 $290,685 $339,734 
merage weekly benefit.....................00 $ 24.62 $ 24.38 a '2505.  & 25.44 eC oa.28 


*Discrepancy between totals and sub-totals is due to rounding. 


TtMonthly average. 
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these categories were awarded. In addi- 
tion, 227 contracts containing the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion and the Departments of Agriculture, 
Defence Production, Post Office, Public 
Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 

Contracts awarded in October for the 
manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were: 

No. of Aggregate 


Department Contracts Amount 


Defence Construction 


(1951) Limited 2 $ 7,626.91 
Defence Production 114 858,049.00 
Post Office 18 269,546.00 
RCMP 2 61,150.00 
Transport 6 37,651.40 


During October, the sum of $10,218.90 
was collected from 24 contractors for 
Wage arrears Owing their employees as a 
result of the failure of the contractors, 
or their subcontractors, to apply the wage 
rates and other conditions of employment 
required by the schedule of labour condi- 
tions forming part of their contract. This 
amount is for distribution to the 229 
workers concerned. 
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Labour Relations Legislation in 1967 


Part Ill - Industrial Safety and Workmen’s Compensation, and 


Industrial Training 


This is the third of a three-part article on labour legislation 
introduced in Canada in 1967. Part I, dealing with labour 
relations, appeared in the December 1967 issue. Part II, dealing 
with labour standards, and human rights and anti-discrimination 
was published in the January issue. 


and human costs has resulted in further attempts to 
improve legislation aimed at occupational safety and 
health, and compensation for accidents. 

Following the enactment of the Canada Labour (Safety) 
Code at the end of 1966, considerable planning and other 
preparatory work was done in the Department with a view to 
having the legislation proclaimed by the end of 1967. 

At the International Labour Conference last June (L. G., 
Sept. 1967, p. 560), a Convention on the maximum permissible 
weight to be carried by one worker was adopted. It requires 
that member states which ratify it take appropriate steps to 
ensure that workers assigned to manual transport of loads 
other than light loads receive prior training or instruction in 
working techniques. 

No worker is to be permitted or required to carry loads 
likely to jeopardize his health or safety. Suitable technical 
devices are to be used as much as possible. The assignment 
of women and young workers to manual transport of loads 
other than light loads is to be limited, and the maximum weight 
is to be substantially less than that permitted for adult male 
workers. A recommendation complementing the Convention 
was also adopted. 


(an over industrial accidents and their economic 


Construction Safety 


Nova Scotia passed the Construction Safety Act, the first 
legislation in the province aimed specifically at the safety of 
workmen in the construction industry. 

The new Act, in force July 1, 1967, applies to all types of 
construction projects, including road _ building, pipeline 
construction, and wharf and tunnel making, as well as the 
construction of buildings, whether carried on by the Govern- 
ment or private employers. The only exemptions are projects 
under the legislation pertaining to mines, projects by an 
owner performing all the work for himself, and projects by a 
farmer doing his own agricultural construction work. Other 
types of construction may be exempted by regulation. 

Overall responsibility for safe working conditions on a 
construction project falls on the ‘‘constructor’’ (defined as 
any person contracting with the owner for work on a project, 
including an owner who contracts with more than one person 
or who is answerable for all or part of the work himself). The 
contractor must ensure that the workplace is maintained in a 
safe condition for employees. 

Subcontractors and all persons contracting work for them 
must take all reasonable safety precautions on those parts of 
the construction project directly under their control. 

The worker on a project also has specific responsibility; he 
must use personal protective equipment and other safety 
devices provided by the contractor. To fail to do so, or wilfully 
to engage in unsafe work practices, are offences punishable 
by fines of up to $500. 
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The Minister of Labour is responsible for the administration 
of this Act. There is to be a chief inspector having general 


supervision and direction of a staff of inspectors. The inspectors | 


are authorized to: 


e enter and inspect a project, with or without can | 


experts; 
e require the production of drawings and specifications; 


e interrogate personnel on the project, and those employed | 


there during the previous two months; 
e investigate and administer oaths; and 


e issue written or oral directives for remedial action within 
a specified time. 


In the event of a difference over the interpretation of any 
provision of the legislation, the constructor is to notify the. 
chief inspector, and he may continue to operate pending a> 


decision of the chief inspector. 
Regulations may be issued under the Act adopane relevant 


codes, respecting the safe use of machinery and equipment, | 
and regulating other matters to ensure the safety, health and | 


welfare of construction workers. 


The employment of persons under 16 years of age on 


construction projects is prohibited. 


Falsework 


Both Ontario and Quebec issued regulations providing | 


employees with better protection against accidents on con- 
struction projects where complex falsework is used. 

The Ontario regulations amend the regulations under the 
Construction Safety Act, 1961-62, to incorporate the re- | 
commendations made by the coroner’s jury that investigated | 
the deaths of nine men in the collapse of the Heron Road | 
Bridge at Ottawa in August, 1966. These regulations require | 
multitiered falsework to be designed. by a_ professional | 


engineer. The drawings, showing detailed material and con 
struction specifications, must be signed by the engineer and | 


kept available on the site throughout the whole period of. 
construction. The contractor is responsible for seeing that the 
specifications are adhered to. 

Under the Quebec Industrial and Commercial EstablisHil 


ments Act, new regulations set safety standards that must | 
be observed during the construction of falsework that is to - 
be used for shoring concrete formwork. The head of the | 
establishment who erects or has erected such falsework is) 
responsible for the application of the regulations. If one of | 
the standards is not met, an inspector is empowered to prohibit 
the pouring of concrete and if need be, to issue a stop waa 


order on any other work. 


Before construction of falsework is begun, fully detailed | 


drawings must be approved by a professional engineer. 


The head of the firm must immediately file one copy of the 
approved drawing with the nearest office of the Inspection” 


Service of Industrial and Commercial Establishements. 
Another copy must be kept on the construction site for the 
entire duration of the work. 


The pouring of concrete must be authorized by an engineer} 


whose signed and sealed statement in writing, attesting to 
the fact that all requirements of the approved drawing have 
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met, must be filed immediately, together with the original 
wing, by the head of the firm. 
Minimum safety requirements and specifications deal with 
strength of materials, the bearing surface, telescoping steel 
jacks, timber or steel scaffold shoring, bracing and removing 
posts, and the falsework and formwork. Equivalent materials 
or methods are allowed, but only if the head of the establish- 
ment guarantees equivalent safety. 
In projects where only uniform and horizontal slabs and 
ms are used, the provisions requiring approval of drawings, 
uthorization to pour, and filing of documents need not be 
followed, provided that all minimum safety requirements are 
et, the inspector has been notified, and further specific 
conditions have been complied with. 


mpressed-Air Work 


_ In Quebec, new regulations under the Industrial and Com- 

mercial Establishments Act governing work in compressed 
ir were issued December 1966. They reflect the influence of 
odern technology and the increased medical knowledge of 
azards involved in compressed air work. 

Work periods are reduced, rest periods increased, and a 
tringent decompression procedure adopted. A copy of the 
decompression table must be posted, both in the air lock and 
at the controls, and a pressure gauge installed in each chamber 
in full view of the tender. 

Complete records, showing work periods under compression, 
the decompression times and rest periods, and noting any ill 
‘effects, must be kept for each worker. Hot, sweet coffee must 
be supplied at mealtimes and rest periods. 

_ The rules requiring duplicate systems for air supply, qualified 
deputy lock-tenders and a medical lock, ensure greater safety 
for workers in emergencies. 

_ Medical examinations for new compressed air workers are 
now more strict than formerly. 


I 
Electrical Hazards 


' In Alberta, the regulations governing electrical installations 
and equipment in oil fields were revised to guard against the 
possibility of overhead conductors on poles falling dangerously 
‘close to hazardous locations or areas. (Last year, Quebec made 
‘regulations governing construction work in the vicinity of 
‘electrical lines, and similar regulations to protect persons in 
any kind of employment near power lines were included in 


the British Columbia general accident prevention regulations.) 


Metalliferous Mines 


The Mines Regulation Act applying to all types of mines 
lexcept coal mines was enacted in British Columbia, replacing 
‘the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act. The mines safety 
‘rules, now numbering 314, have been revised and expanded. 
' A new class of inspectors, to be known as environmental 
‘control inspectors, will have the duty of inspecting ventilation, 
dust and noise control. As before, medical examinations are 
required before employment begins, and annually thereafter, 
for persons working underground in mines and on the surfaces 
in open-pit and glory-hole operations and in other dust- 
exposure occupations such as crushing and milling plants. 
These occupations are more specifically defined than before, 
and other locations may be designated by the chief inspector 
with the concurrence of the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
La mine management must have on file certificates of fitness 
for all persons working in dust-exposure operations. An 
eevee whose employment is terminated because he is 
Suffering from a respiratory disease is entitled to at least two 
Weeks’ pay in lieu of notice, instead of one week’s notice as 
previously required. 
: A new provision on noise control requires that management 
take all reasonable measures to ensure that noise levels do 
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not exceed accepted standards. If they do exceed them, suitable 
protective devices have to be provided and worn by all persons 
working in the area. After July 1, 1968, rock-drilling machines 
must be equipped with a device to reduce noise to a level 
satisfactory to the inspector. 

The minimum age for employment, both below ground and 
on the work face of an open-pit mine, continues to be 18— 
except that 17-year-olds may be employed for the purposes 
of training under a program approved by the chief inspector. 
No female may be employed underground except with the 
approval of the chief inspector, who is directed by the legislation 
not to issue such approval except in conformity with the 
ILO Convention concerning employment of women in under- 
ground work in mines. 


Lumbering and Woodworking 


During the year, the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Board issued new safety regulations for the lumbering industry 
and for woodworking operations. The Board has been engaged 
in a continuing program of revision since 1965 and has now 
reissued its safety regulations for most of the hazardous 
industries of the province. 

A uniform provision setting out the authority of Board 
inspectors to issue an order requiring an employer or super- 
visor to make changes or repairs that will remove hazards to 
workmen is set out in all the new regulations. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


In 1967 the Workmen’s Compensation Acts of British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island 
and Quebec were amended, and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Ordinances of the Yukon and Northwest Territories were 
replaced. 

In British Columbia, the amendments made were interim 
amendments, pending passage of a completely revised Act in 
1968. 

A bill making extensive changes to embody recommendations 
of the Tysoe Commission of Inquiry was introduced, but not 
proceeded with, in order to permit full study of its provisions. 

Prior to the adoption of the amending Act by the New- 
foundland Legislature, a review committee, which under the 
terms of the Act must be set up every five years, reviewed 
the Act and its administration and submitted its recom- 
mendations. 

As a result of one recommendation of the committee, a 
Royal Commission was appointed and given very wide terms 
of reference to study the history of mining in the St. Lawrence 
fluorspar mines since 1933, and to make a through investigation 
of claims of miners and their dependants for compensation 
for lung cancer or any other industrial disease arising from 
employment in the mines. 

In four provinces, increases were provided for in the monthly 
pensions and allowances payable to widows and children, or 
in one case, to children only. An important feature was that 
all increases were given retroactive effect, bringing all pensions 
awarded in the past to the new level. 

In Newfoundland, a widow’s pension was increased from 
$75 to $100, the allowance to a dependent child under 16 from 
$25 to $35, and the allowance to an orphan child under 16 
from $35 to $45. Another change was that the age limit to 
which payments may be continued, at the discretion of the 
Board, to permit a child to further his education, was extended 
from 18 to 21 years. 

In Prince Edward Island, the widow’s pension of $75 
granted in 1966 was made applicable, from April 1, 1967, to 
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all widows receiving pensions of lesser amounts as of that date. 
Further, the allowance to a dependent child was raised from 
$20 to $25 a month, and payment of the increased amount 
was authorized, from April 1, 1967, to all children under 16 
receiving compensation. 

In Quebec, the widow’s pension was raised from $75 to 
$100, the payment to a child under 18 with a parent from 
$25 to $35, and the allowance to an orphan child under 18 
from $35 to $55. Payments to children continue as long as 
they attend school. Another amendment in Quebec raised the 
lump sum payable to a widow from $300 to $500. 

In Manitoba, the former age limit of 18 for the payment 
of an allowance, at the Board’s discretion, for educational 
purposes was removed, permitting payments to be continued 
until a child receives his first university degree or completes 
a course in technical training. A significant change is that a 
higher allowance is payable after the age of 16 — $50 a month 
in place of $35 — thus taking into account increased costs of 
maintenance and schooling. 

The Newfoundland Legislature authorized ree a of 
compensation to a common-law wife. If the workman leaves 
no dependent widow, the Board, at its discretion, may grant 
a widow’s pension to a common-law wife if the workman had 
lived with her for seven years immediately preceding his death, 
or for two years if she had borne him one or more children. 

The ceiling placed on annual earnings as a basis for com- 
pensation and for the purpose of assessment was raised from 
$6,000 to $6,600 in Manitoba and from $5,000 to $6,000 in 
Quebec. 

Three provinces increased the minimum payment for total 
disability. In Newfoundland, the minimum payment for 
temporary total disability was raised from $15 to $25 a week, 
or average earnings, if less; and the minimum payment for 
permanent total disability was raised from $65 to $125 a 
month, or average earnings, if less. These increases were made 
applicable, from July 1, 1967, to existing as well as to future 
pensions. 

In Quebec, the increase in the minimum for total disability, 
whether temporary or permanent, was from $25 to $35 a 
week, or average earnings, if less. The increased payment 
applies only in cases of accidents that occur on or after Septem- 
ber 1. 

As a means of upgrading pensions in respect of past accidents, 
the British Columbia Legislature increased the minimum 
pension for permanent total disability to $150 a month. This 
minimum pension was made applicable to all workmen in 
receipt of a permanent total disability pension on April 1, 1967. 
Fifty per cent of the present and future costs of the increases 
are to be paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the 
province. 

As in 1964, the Quebec Legislature provided for increases 
in the disability pensions payable in respect of past accidents. 

Beginning from September 30, 1967, all permanent total 
and permanent partial disability awards, arising from accidents 
that happened between September 1, 1931, when the Act went 
into effect, and the end of 1965, are to be increased by a 
specified percentage set out in a schedule, the percentages 
varying with the year in which the accident occurred. In fixing 
these rates, which vary from a 40-per-cent increase applicable 
to pensions awarded by reason of accidents occurring in the 
early years of operation of the Act to a low of 1.1 per cent, 
consideration was given to the increases granted in 1964 and 
the variations in the cost of living since 1931. 

A further change in the Quebec Act is that the provision 
stating that compensation for a recurring disability due to an 
earlier industrial accident is to be based on the workman’s 
earnings at the time of the recurrence, if greater than his 
earnings at the time of the original accident, is now applicable 
to any aggravation occurring more than three years after the 
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accident, instead of more than five years as before. 

The Newfoundland Board was empowered to replace or, 
repair any article of a workman’s clothing destroyed or! 
damaged as a result of an accident. 

As a result of a change in the definition of “industrial 
disease’”’ in the Newfoundland Act, the Board may now 
recognize as compensable, in addition to the diseases enumer- 
ated in the schedule, any disease shown to be “peculiar to or 
characteristic of a particular industrial process, trade or 
occupation.”’ 

Another amendment removed the requirement that a work- 
man whose disability or death was caused by an industrial 
disease due to the nature of his employment must have been 
engaged in the employment within the 12 months preceding 
his disablement. 

The British Columbia Act was amended to authorize 
payment of compensation to a workman for compressed-air 
illness occurring on or after January 1, 1965, if the Board is 
satisfied that disablement or death was caused by employment’ 
in the province, notwithstanding the fact that the workman 
was not employed in employment in compressed air within, 
the 12 months previous to the date of his disablement. 

A very important change in Newfoundland was that deep- 
sea fishermen were brought under the workmen’s compen-. 
sation scheme from July 1, 1967. Previous to that time, they 
were excluded from the Act and given the nominal protection 
of an earlier individual liability law enacted in 1948. 

Deep-sea fishermen employed on trawlers, draggers or other) 
vessels of 70 tons or more gross tonnage (category ‘“‘A’’| 
vessels) are covered by the Act, whether remunerated by. 
wages or on a,share basis. Those paid by shares are deemed 
to be workmen within the meaning of the Act, provided that 
the person with whom they share the profits or earnings of) 
the vessel is deemed to be the employer. The share received! 
by each member of the crew is deemed to be either his earnings 
or part of his earnings. 

Coverage of other fishermen, those who fish in smaller 
boats a mile or so offshore, depends on the number employed 
and the manner of payment. Masters and crew-members of 
vessels of 10 tons or more gross tonnage (category “‘B’’ vessels) 
who are paid on a share basis are excluded from the Act, but 
may be covered on the joint application of the crew and the 
person deemed to be the employer (as above). 

Fishermen employed in other than a category ‘‘A’”’ vesgen 
and paid wages are covered only if at least 10 ee are 
employed. 

Provision is also made for the coverage, on apphoations of 
an independent operator in the fishing industry, who is re- 
munerated wholly or mainly by shares in the profits or earnings) 
of the fishing vessel. The operator is referred to as any person 
not being an employer or a workman but performing work of 
a nature which, if he were a workman, would be within the 
scope of the Act. ) 

The Newfoundland Act was amended to provide a right of 
appeal to the Supreme Court of Newfoundland from a deci- 
sion of the Workmen’s Compensation Board involving any 
question: (a) as to the Board’s jurisdiction; (b) of law; or (c) of 
mixed law and fact. Such an appeal must be made within: 
30 days from the date of the decision appealed from. 

The Board may also, of its own motion or upon the applica- 
tion of any party, submit a stated case to the Court for an 
opinion upon any question of law or jurisdiction. A similar 
reference may be made at the request of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 

Whether in an appeal or a reference by way of stated case, 
proceedings are to be taken as if the Court were conducting 
a hearing de novo, unless the Court directs otherwise. | 

In its provision for appeals to the |Court, the Newfoundland 
Act is now like the Acts of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
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Prince Edward Island, which provide for appeals, but on a 
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nore limited basis. The Acts of the other provinces do not 


An amendment was made to the section of the Newfoundland 
Act giving any employer, association, workman or dependant 
the right to a public hearing on any matter coming before the 


give notice of such hearing to all interested persons, and it 
states that any interested person has an absolute right to 
‘appear at a hearing and to be represented by legal counsel. 

Another amendment permits the Board, in its absolute 
discretion, to impart information from its records or files to 
jJegal counsel representing a workman, dependant or other 


The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinances of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories were revised, effective from April 
1967, putting into effect the changes recommended by a three- 
‘man Board of Inquiry named by the Commissioners of the 
Territories. As re-enacted, the Ordinances are now the same, 
with uniform benefits for each Territory. Most benefits were 
increased. 


Industrial Training 


The federal Adult Occupational Training Act replaces the 
-Technical and Vocational Training Assistance Act. Its purpose 
is to extend training services and training allowances to all 
persons with adult responsibilities who can benefit from 
training. The Minister of Immigration and Manpower said, 
“It is an explicit recognition of the federal responsibility for 
the overall performance of the economy, and the advancement 
of the workers on whom that performance depends.”’ 

The federal Government had previously been sharing in the 
provincial costs of technical and vocational training through 
-a number of programs under the Technical and Vocational 
Training Assistance Act. These programs assisted the provinces 
with the operating and capital costs of technical and vocational 
training at the secondary, postsecondary and adult levels. The 
majority of the funds contributed to date have been used in 
the secondary and postsecondary areas; relatively little has 
| been spent on training, retraining and upgrading adult workers. 
_ The new Act is concerned with the training, retraining and 
“upgrading of adult workers. It provides for the payment of 

living allowances to persons with adult responsibilities who 

are taking occupational training. The federal Government will 
pay 100 per cent of the costs of these allowances, which will 
be paid directly to eligible trainees. The federal Government 
will also pay 100 per cent of the costs of operating training 
MBarses for adults, and may also make loans to provincial 
governments to help with the purchase or construction of 
Occupational training facilities. It may also make contributions 
to the provinces in respect of research and development 
programs undertaken by them. 

To be eligible for a training allowance under the new Act, 
a person must have been working or seeking work for three 
years; but someone with dependants can qualify if he has 
been out of school for just one year and is one year past the 
school-leaving age in the province in which he resides. 

Adults who have no economic responsibilities will get free 
training if they are one year past the regular school-leaving 
age and have either been out of school for 12 months or more 
or are in an apprenticeship training course. 

For the most part, the Canada Manpower Centres will 
Select the adults to be trained and pay for their training. An 
adult who has not attended school on a regular basis for at 
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least 12 months and wishes to be enrolled in an occupational 
training course, may apply at his nearest Manpower Centre. 
If the manpower officer who interviews him considers that he 
would benefit by training, he will arrange to have him enrolled 
in a training course that will increase his earning capacity or 
his opportunities for employment. 

The training will normally be provided in publicly operated 
courses of one year or less. In the Act, the term ‘‘occupational 
training course”’ is defined as a course providing “‘not more 
than 52 weeks of full-time instruction or 1,800 hours of part- 
time instruction.” 

If no provincially or municipally operated training courses 
are available, the manpower officer may arrange for the 
enrolment of eligible adults in private training schools, in 
which case the Minister may authorize the payment of tuition 
fees. The Minister emphasized that the Government would 
not use private facilities unless it was necessary, and only if the 
province agreed. 

Arrangements may also be made for the training of adults in 
industry. The Minister made it quite plain, however, that the 
new program is not designed to pay for the kind of on-the-job 
training in a particular job that is a normal and necessary part 
of industrial costs. Rather, it is concerned with the kind of 
general training that will be usetul if workers transfer to other 
employment. The federal Government will, however, pay for 
on-the-job training if it is necessary to help employees adjust 
to technological or economic changes affecting their employer. 

The training allowances payable under the new program 
are to be related to family circumstances and living costs. 
Initially, allowances will range from $35 to $90 a week, 
varying with the number of dependants a man has, and the 
general level of earnings in his province or region. The actual 
scales, between those limits, are to be settled in consultation 
with each province and, if a province wishes, the federal 
Government will use different scales in different parts of a 
province to better reflect variations in the level of earnings. 

After June 30, 1968 the allowance limits will be escalated 
each year in line with the increase in average hourly earnings 
in manufacturing (using 1966 as the base). 

When arrangements are made with a firm to train its workers, 
the program will pay the costs of operating the training course, 
including reimbursement of the wages paid to the workers 
while they are learning. The maximum amount payable in 
any week in respect of wages paid to an adult must not exceed 
the lesser of: 

(a) an amount equal to that obtained by multiplying the 
number of hours of training in a week by the employee’s 
average hourly earnings for that week; or 

(b) an amount equal to the maximum training allowance 
payable to an adult for that week. 

The federal Government may also make loans for the 
purchase or construction of occupational training facilities 
for adults. The province will have up to 30 years in which 
to repay a loan; the federal Government, by “renting” the 
facilities for adult use, will pay for their construction. In 
reference to this, the Minister said, “In effect, adult training 
facilities will cost the provincial taxpayers nothing, and the 
provinces will have free buildings after 30 years.” 

In recognition of the need to develop better ways of matching 
training with emerging manpower needs, the new Act provides 
for research and development agreements with the provinces. 
The federal Government will pay up to 50 per cent of the 
costs incurred by a province in undertaking research into 
occupational training, and projects for the development of 
occupational training courses and materials. 

At the request of a provincial government, a joint com- 
mittee may be established to assess manpower needs in that 
province. Reports or recommendations made by a joint 
committee must be taken into account by manpower officers 
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when considering applications for enrolment in a training 
course. 

Details not spelled out in the Act are to be prescribed by 
regulation. As well as defining such terms as “‘regular school- 
leaving age,”’ the regulations may prescribe the method of 
determining costs, charges for tuition fees, and the rates, time 
and manner of payment of training allowances. 

A person employed in insurable employment, who is being 
trained under an occupational training course, will not be 
eligible for unemployment insurance while in receipt of a 
training allowance, but will retain his benefit and contribution 
rights. 

The qualifying period will be extended to include any period 
during which he is being trained under an occupational 
training program and in receipt of a training allowance. 
Similarly, his benefit period, which normally runs for a maxi- 
mum of 52 weeks from the week of the claim, will be extended 
to a maximum of 156 weeks. 

The capital grants that have been made to the provinces 
under the shared-cost arrangements for building secondary, 
post-secondary, adult and technical and vocational training 
facilities are to be phased out gradually. Under the transitional 
agreements provided for in the Act, the federal Government 
will continue to pay 75 per cent of the capital expenditures 
incurred by a province for occupational training facilities 
after March 31, 1967 or until the province has received $480 
for each person in its 1961 youth population (young persons 
15 to 19 years of age). 

Under the phase-out arrangement, a further $320 per person 
will be available for the same purpose at a 50-per-cent sharing 
rate. Altogether, the federal Government will pay each province 
up to $800 for each person in its 1961 youth population, less 
contributions paid to the province under Sec. 4 of the Technical 
and Vocational Training Assistance Act. 


The Adult Occupational Training Regulations, approved 
by P.C. 1967-1021, May 18, 1967, set out the costs that may 
be included in calculating the expense of providing an oc- 
cupational training course, the allowances payable to trainees, 
and other matters. 


Apprenticeship 


In Ontario, under the Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act, 1964, the service trades of radio and tele- 
vision service technician and dry cleaner were designated as 
certified trades for which a certificate of qualification will be 
necessary for new entrants. 


For radio and television service technicians, the training 
program comprises four periods of 2,000 hours each (1,500 
hours each for apprentices who have received their secondary 
school graduation diploma). The training includes full-time 
day classes at a provincial institute of trades (or equivalent 
training), and practical training and instruction. For the trade 
of dry cleaner, four periods of 900 hours are required. 


Regulations for the trade of chef replaced those for the 
trade of cook. In this trade too, certificates of qualification are 
necessary except for those already engaged in the trade. 
The rules for hairdressers and hairdressing schools were also 
revised, reducing the required hours of training from 1,800 
to 1,500 for each of the three periods specified. 

In the construction trades, the trades of cement mason and 
lather were designated as certified trades, with respect to new 
entrants to the trade, and the regulations for the plumbing 
trade were revised, removing from the coverage of the regula- 
tions those who do repair and maintenance work in an operating 
industrial plant, as well as those laying pipe for drains and 
water mains. 
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A training system was established for ironworkers, with’ 
three periods of 2,000 hours each. For this trade, the minimum | 
age is 17, and an applicant must have a medical certificate 
stating that he is in good physical condition; and he must be 
capable of working at the heights commonly experienced in} 
the trade. 

An advisory committee on trades in the manufacturing | 
industry is examining methods of applying apprenticeship | 
training to general industry. The committee believes that) 
compulsory certification should not be applied to industrial 
trades, but should be confined to the construction and service | 
trades. . 
In British Columbia, new regulations have been issued. 
under the Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act | 
respecting certificates of proficiency in the trades of: millwright; 
domestic radio and television servicing; plumbing, steamfitting 
and pipefitting; and sprinkler-fitting. Except for the trade of | 
millwright, certificates of proficiency were made compulsory | 
on January 9, 1967 in specified areas of the province. An 
applicant for a certificate was required to submit proof of at | 
least 8,000 hours of qualifying time (10,000 hours with respect . 
to the plumbing, steamfitting, pipefitting and sprinkler-fitting | 
trades), and had to pass an examination. 


The industrial electrical trade, defined as the ‘“‘installation, — 
maintenance and repair of electrical equipment in industrial | 
operations,’’ and the trades of cement mason, roofer, damp. 
and waterproofing and dry-wall finisher have been added to 
the schedule of designated trades for which certificates of 
competency will be given. 

The qualifying period for a certificate of proficiency was | 
extended from 8,000 hours to 10,000 hours in the refrigeration | 
trade and new regulations for the sheet metal trade also 
established 10,000 hours. 


In Alberta, the Provincial Apprenticeship Board issued { 
special regulations for the trade of tile setter, which had ) 
previously been subject to the rules of the trades of bricklayer, | 
mason and terrazzo layer, and replaced the regulations for the i 
following trades: painter and decorator, refrigeration mechanic, © 
sheet metal mechanic, and machinist. In all these trades, the | 
period of apprenticeship is four periods of 12 months, with a | 
minimum of 1,800 hours of work (including prescribed training) | 
in each period. 


In Saskatchewan, the trade of glassworker and the heavy > 
duty repair trade were designated under the Apprenticeship — 
and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act. A glassworker must have | 
worked at least 8,000 hours at the trade (including time credits 
for appropriate trade training) in order to obtain a journeyman | 
certificate. For the heavy duty repair trade, the requirement 
is 10,000 hours. 


Regulations for the industrial electricians and industrial 
mechanics trades were issued in Manitoba under the Ap-- 
prenticeship Act. The term of apprenticeship is four years for | 
the industrial electricians trade and three for mechanics. 
If no collective agreement is in force where an apprentice is 
employed, the Provincial Apprenticeship Board will fix the 
starting rate and progressive increases. 


Two industry apprentice plans were approved in New- 
foundland, one for the American Smelting and Refining — 
Company, Buchans Unit, and the other for the Price (Nfid.) 
Pulp and Paper Company. 


In New Brunswick, combined meetings of the Provincial © 
Apprenticeship Committee and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Board are being held quarterly, in order to keep in touch 
with the current training requirements of industry and to 
consider new areas of compulsory certification. Approval 
has been given by the combined group for designation of 
several new trades for apprenticeship training. 
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Industrial and Geographic Distribution 


Of Union Membership in Canada in 1967 


There were 1,921,000 union members 
in Canada at the beginning of 1967. This 
was an increase of 10.6 per cent over the 
1966 figure, and an increase of half a 
million members in the five-year period 
ended in January 1967. 

Overall membership figures are com- 
piled from survey returns obtained by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Canada Department of Labour from 
national and international union head- 
quarters, central labour congresses and 
independent local organizations. The data 
obtained in the 1967 survey were pub- 
lished in Labour Organizations in Canada, 
1967, a handbook that contains statistical 
tables on union membership and a com- 
prehensive directory of labour organiza- 
tions active in Canada, together with 
names of their principal officers and 
publications and the distribution of their 
locals. The statistical data contained in 
the handbook are Canada-wide totals, 
broken down by congress affiliation and 
by type and size of union. 

Another survey of individual local 
unions across the country, made at the 
beginning of each year, provides data for 
the accompanying tables, giving distri- 
butions of union membership by industry, 
by province and by labour market area. 
In this survey, each local is asked to 
report the total number of its members, 
and the industry and location in which 
all or most of them are employed. In a 
relatively small number of cases, the 
industry was not reported; in addition, a 
number of locals indicated that their 
were dispersed throughout 


Several locations in different areas or 


The information for this analysis of union 
membership was obtained by the Labour 
Organizations Division, Economics and Re- 
search Branch, Canada Department of Labour, 
from local union secretaries. Their co-operation 
is gratefully acknowledged. 
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provinces. These locals and their member- 
ship are classified separately in the tables. 


Distribution by Industry 


Table 1 gives the distribution of union 
membership by industry, on the basis of 
the DBS Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion (1960). The data are shown, for the 
most part, on the ‘“‘major group” level of 
industry. In those classifications for which 
additional useful detail was provided, 
care has been taken to adhere to com- 
binations of recognized industrial sub- 
groups. For the railway industry, which is 
not further subdivided in the standard 
classification system, subtotals are pro- 
vided to show the division of membership 
between the operating and non-operating 
sectors. 

Although union growth in the past five 
years has been manifest in all industrial 
sectors, it has been particularly marked 
in public administration, trade and 
service. In 1962, union members employed 
in public administration constituted 5.4 
per cent of total union membership in 
Canada. By 1967, membership in public 
administration comprised 10.8 per cent of 
the total, reflecting the affiliation, in 1965S, 
of the Quebec Government Employees 
with the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions, and the affiliation of the Public 
Service Alliance of Canada with the 
Canadian Labour Congress in January 
1967. In trade, the proportion rose from 
3.0 per cent in 1962 to 4.1 per cent in 1967, 
and in the service industries it rose from 
7.1 to 8.8 per cent. 

Although the number of union mem- 
bers employed in forestry, construction, 
manufacturing, mining, and transporta- 
tion and utilities also increased in the five- 
year period, the rate of increase was smaller. 
Membership in all but one of these groups 
made up about the same proportion of 
total union membership in 1967 as it did 


in 1962; in the transportation and utili- 
ties group, union members made up 22.3 
per cent of the total in 1962, compared 
with 18.8 per cent in 1967. 

The information in Table 2 supple- 
ments that provided in Table 1. It lists, in 
alphabetical order, the names of the inter- 
national and national unions and the 
independent local organizations that ac- 
count for more than one tenth of the 
organized workers within each of the 
industry groups. All organizations active 
within any particular industry group are 
thus not necessarily shown, but only those 
having more than 10 per cent of the union 
membership reported in the group. 


Geographic Distribution 


In Table 3, union membership is shown 
on a provincial basis, and in Table 4, by 
labour market area. The boundaries of 
the labour market areas dealt with in 
Table 4 are broader than those of the 
centres for which the areas are named. In 
general, labour market areas correspond 
to the areas served by Canada Manpower 
Centres. In some cases, a labour market 
area corresponds to the area served by 
two or more Canada Manpower Centres; 
these composite areas are identified by an 
asterisk, and the areas they comprise are 
listed in the Appendix to Table 4. 

At the beginning of 1967, there were 
almost 8,700 local unions active in Canada 
with a total membership approaching two 
million. Survey returns were received from 
a large proportion of these locals; the 
relatively small number which did not 
reply to the survey is shown in Tables | 
and 3. No corresponding entry for these 
locals is given in the membership column, 
because their membership is not known. 
An adjustment entry indicates the differ- 
ence between the total membership based 
on the union headquarters survey and 
the membership reported by the respond- 
ing local unions. 
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TABLE 1—Union Membership by Industry,* 1967 | 
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Industry Locals Membership 
PiseICOULTORE. 3.000502: L2 865 
‘OUR ES 2 BEES Bites eae 41 43,907 
FISHING AND 

BOA PRAING ofc, fools iL 3,285 
INGEN ie sie ie... wee LOO 57,929 
VIDA IG et 5, ee atte 117 40,482 
Wiineral tuels5 8: 33 93295 
IV Onemiet ay 2). ..2:-4.cae0c DS 7032 
COLES 91s Se ae aa Ae 11 447 
Incidental services...... 3 615 
MANUFACTURING...... 2,747 758,802 
SATIS sats Poe see 351 TRE SSS) 
PRG VOT DCG act. traatte, site TT 10,689 
Tobacco products...... 17 6,126 
"eT Ry 092) 0 ape CO Se eat 47 LSei23 
1 ino 1d TS OR le cp ee es 74 12,889 
SRE RATIC See oS otek ie nec 159 38,690 
Knitting miills.............. 28 3,158 
Clothe se. sree 113 SILS82 
BV. GOCE Ane tae 110 42,690 
Furniture and fixtures 61 1201 
Pape. hascnue cm oes S20 75,319 
Printing and 
Publishins sa... 188 30,542 
Primary metals............ 140 70,393 
Metal fabricating........ 266 46,034 
Machinety 235 ae 5 31503 
Transportation 
CduIpiment. Se. sos oe LOS 123939 


Industry 


Electrical products.... 


Non-metallic mineral 


PLOCUCIS Pat cee 
Petroleum and coal 

PrOdUCctSs. nea. 
Chemical products.... 
Miscellaneous 

manufacturing........ 


CONSTRUCTIONS 22. 


TRANSPORTATION 
AND UTILITIES 

Air transport and 
incidental services.. 
Water transport and 
incidental services.. 
Railway transpott...... 
Running trades.. 

Non-operating 

employees........ 
Truck transpott.......... 
Buses and streetcars.. 
Other transpotrt.......... 
StOra gens ime ess 
Communication.......... 
Power, gas and water 


TABLE 2—Union Representation Within Industry Groups, 1967 


Industry Group 


Unions Comprising More Than 
10 Per Cent of the Total Reported 
Membership in Industry Group 


(in Alphabetical Order) 


BOR Bd OY oe eee Bush Workers, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


..Native Brotherhood of B.C. (Ind.) 


United Fishermen (Ind.) 


MINES 
‘sh FSU) Rarer eed Maem a Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Piineralutuels..2:0:..st02.0 Mine Workers (Ind.) 
Perarrermeta lisse eee. Mining Employees’ Federation 
(CNTU) 
Eig oe a rr Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glass and Ceramic Workers 
(AFL-CIO/ CLC) 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 
National Council of Canadian Labour 
(Ind.) | 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Incidental services............ Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 


| 


Locals Membership Industry Locals Membership 
140 56,680 SERVICEINDUSTRIES 696 169,382 
Education ste 203 22,78 
156 23,143 Health and welfare.... 252 86,073 
Recreational services 86 25; tan 
24 3,936 Services to business... 1 We 1,092 | 
139 22,024 Personal services........ 125 29,135 | 
Miscellaneous 
62 9,342 SErVviCeSHre cee 18 4,620 
PUBLIC ADMINIS- 
oe eke TRATION. oho eee 1,456 206,788 
Federal -.| 
2,198 361,605 administration........ 746 84,795 
Provincial 
97 10,922 administration........ 83 46,789 
Local administration 627 75,204 
139 41,273 INDUSTRY NOT 
998 123,425 REPORTED.......2c= 11 3,617. 
a cae ADJUSTMENT | 
682 90,624 ENTRY.) ee = 25,661 | 
52 33,523 SeNOVRELURNAS eee 532 ad 
55 20,657 TOTALS haere 8,678 1,920,647. 
9 Leg. 
22 2,637 *Based on DBS Standard Industrial Clas. 
695 78,669 _ sification (1960) (DBS Cat. No. 12-501). 
131 48,722 tIncludes some sawmilling. | 
{This entry represents the difference between 
247 78,416 total membership as reported in the survey of| 
union headquarters and the total obtained in) 
11 890 _ the survey of local unions. 
Unions Comprising More Than 
10 Per Cent of the Total Reported 
Membership in Industry Group 
Industry Group (in Alphabetical Order) 
MANUFACTURING 
FPOOdE Swe Sein eee es Bakery Workers (CLC) 
Packinghouse Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Retail, Wholesale Employees 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 
Beverages’ Cos. ee Brewery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Tobacco products 
Rup pers Porta ee 
eateries 


Distillery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ase. of Tobacco Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Boot and Shoe Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Clothing Workers Federation (CNTU) 
Leather and Plastic Workers . 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse Workers 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Textile Workers’ Union 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Rubber Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


— 


A 
5 


TABLE 2—Union Representation Within Industry Groups, 1967 (Continued) 


Unions Comprising More Than 
10 Per Cent of the Total Reported 
Membership in Industry Group 


Industry Group (in Alphabetical Order ) 


MN sina. cs tsectecu cas aces Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Textile Workers’ Union 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
United Textile Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Knitting mills....00000.0......... Clothing Workers Federation (CNTU) 
Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Textile Workers’ Union 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
United Textile Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


i ae ae Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ladies Garment Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


NGS Sa a so Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Furniture and fixtures....Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Upholsterers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


oR a Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp and Paper Mill Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Printing and Publishing..Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lithographers and Photoengravers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bemmatry metals.cs..2):..05.... Metal Trades Federation (CNTU) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Metal fabricating.............. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

LEVIS) a en Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Transportation 
PET OMNET Css). foxes is Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


‘Electrical Products.......... I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Electric Employees (Ind.) 
U.E. (ind.) 
Non-metallic mineral 
pmrecturets te Sie oN, Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glass and Ceramic Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Petroleum and Coal 
PCL le Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Chemical products.......... Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Workers Federation (CNTU) 
District 50, U.M.W.A. (Ind.) 
Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miscellaneous 
manufacturing.......... Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CONSTRUCTION.................- Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Labourers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Unions Comprising More Than 
10 Per Cent of the Total Reported 
Membership in Industry Group 


Industry Group (in Alphabetical Order ) 


TRANSPORTATION 
AND UTILITIES 


Air transport and 
incidental services....Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
Air Line Employees (Ind.) 
Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Water transport and 
incidental services....I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Railway transport 
Running trades........ Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Non-operating 
employees.......... Maintenance of Way (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway Transport and General 
Workers (CLC) 


Fruck#transport.4,.aan.< Teamsters (Ind.) 
Buses and streetcars........ Public Service Employees Federation 
(CNTU) 

Transit Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Others UranspOrt.s, sane Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 

SiOrave. vette nays Brewery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Communication...............- Canadian Telephone Employees (Ind.) 


Letter Carriers (CLC) 
Postal Workers (CLC) 


Power, gas and water.....1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Employees (CLC) 


TRADES anteater ii. Commerce and Office Employees 
(CNTU) 
Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Retail, Wholesale Employees 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


FINA NC EAaa et sadoican Commerce and Office Employees 
Federation (CNTU) 


Independent Local—La Fraternité des 
Employés de la Cie d’ Assurance- 
Vie la Sauvegarde 


SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


Bdubation sti usrcda Public Employees (CLC) 
Public Service Employees Federation 
(CNTU) 
CNTU Chartered Local 
Health and Welfare........ Building Service Employees 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Employees (CLC) 
Service Employees Federation (CNTU) 


Recreational services...... Musicians (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
(Continued on page 94) 
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TABLE 2—Union Representation Within Industry Groups, 
1967 (Concluded) 


Industry Group 


Unions Comprising More Than 
10 Per Cent of the Total Reported 
Membership in Industry Group 
(in Alphabetical Order) 


Services to business........ 


Personal Services.............. 
Miscellaneous services... 


1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Metal Trades Federation (CNTU) 

Public Employees (CLC) 

Hotel Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Building Service Employees 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Office Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Federal Administration.. 


Provincial 
Administration........ 


Local Administration...... 


National Component, P.S.A.C. (CLC) 
National Defence Employees, P.S.A.C 
(CLC) 


B.C. Government Employees (CLC) 

Quebec Government Employees 
(CNTU) 

Saskatchewan Government Employees 
(Ind.) 

Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Employees (CLC) 


TABLE 4—Union membership by labour market area, 1967 


Labour Market 


Areas Under 


Area Locals Membership 1,000 Members 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
COChG GID OO Kanter 28 3,470 
Ciranderalls ta. 2h ne 2a). 3,346 
bara dor. Gity so i.cn.c-. <2 6 1,808 
NPs ONNES cater. etree te sche 85 10,289 
Two or more areas.......... rl 4,529 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Charlottetown:..)....:600% 34 2,034 Summerside 
NOVA SCOTIA 
POPMTCE St. ee 9a et .. ee 18 1,296 
PEW EG 22 qeata ee Pe alate ae oN 163 23,524 
POCO LVR ts. co. kee 30 1,686 Bridgewater 
inet DOO LALA. 2 5 ee ik 1,059 Inverness 
New Glaszow...2.05:.- sy 6,192 Springhill 
VAIN OUM rt na O02 Ue 94 15,763 
SET eS og a rca #194 1,120 
RT CIOUL No.1. ee es 16 1 LO) 
Two or more areas.......... 8 1,580 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
ALO TES ia a a 36 37391 
Te) 5) 2) 1 re 27 3,086 Minto 
MUMITRISL ON. ..5...-.... 20005604 18 1,408 St. Stephen 
picid) re 42 2,354 Sussex 
INES 00) 0 ir 4} 8,284 Woodstock 
OCARINA hie OA occa ve 20 2,626 
Selhis elsrs tS rr 107 13,366 
Two or more areas.......... 6 2,718 
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TABLE 3—Union membership, by province, 1967 


Number 
of 
Province Locals 

Newfoundland 3-72 #tcs eens 153 141 
Prince Edward Island...................... 47 44 
INO VaapC Otten eee os. te sae 440 437 
New Brunswick. oc=c. 26s. eveee. 361 342 
Ouebece Pie tee ee ree 2,443 2,189 
OntAariOn tac Mts es cee ee 3,051 2,863 
IVA COD Arsene esc ois acess ese 347 332 
Saskatchewan26.2)...4 eee 385 372 
WNW overt 2 habet el iat 1 ae MENON eg d 462 452 
British GolwmDiam 02.0 eae 892 881 
Yukon & Northwest Territories... 38 34 
Two-or more: provinces? \.......0.0..5 59 59 
AGjustmentsentry finn." .:--acesae — — 
INOPPCtUEDE. ee ret ey eee — 352 

TOMAS Pee ee te ns 8,678 8,678 


*Includes membership of Seafarers, Transportation-Communication | 
Employees, Commercial Telegraphers and Actors’ Equity. i 
+Represents difference between total membership as reported by | 
union headquarters and that reported in the survey of local unions. 


Labour Market 


Area Locals Membership 
QUEBEC ; 

ASDCSLOS URE ia rears 8 1,925 
Beauharnois .2.2 ee... 14 1,790 
Buckinghanis-2 "2 s= 15 1,573 
Drummondville................ 41 4,722 
Farnham-Granby%.......... 74 8,176 
CFASDC A ee ete, oe eens 31 5,470 
Hull* (with Ottawa)........ 
JOCtICR ie oe Ae ee 58 4,656 
hatluquevse eee 16 2,067 
LacSte Jeans. 185 26,388 
Lachute-Ste. Thérése*.... 47 6,155 
Montimapnyiin sea tec 14 1,588 
Montreale detox teen. 800 284,198 
Quebec-Eevis® sn. 252 42,578 
Quebec-North Shore*.... 64 13, 247. 
Rimouski. ene oer. 28 4,410 
Riviere dusLoups..2...c4. oH | 1,882 
Rouyn-Val d’Or...0.....00..... 84 6,705 
Die yacinthes... aoa. 44 7,606 
Stel Gaie. carota as ss ee 7,807 
St. Agathe-St. Jerome*.. 34 32555 
SAW NIGAN oa 2..c etre 48 7,138 
SNeLDLOOKC™ 4 cee... 109 17159 
Orel tee Sue eee 43 6,678 
WEMMSCAMING:. eters: 8 19 
Thetford-Megantic- 

St? Georges tu 49 6,474 
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Locals Reporting 


Number Membership 


23,442 
2,893 
55212 
39,160 
569,430 
721,581 | 
69,844 | 
49,891 
78,416 
240,228 
2,081 
42,808 
25,661 


a 


ar nr arn eno era 


1,920,647 


Areas Under 
1,000 Members 


Maniwaki 
Mont Laurier 


a 


z 


‘TABLE 4—Union membership by labour market area, 1967 (Concluded) 


Labour Market 
Area 


Trois Rivieres.................... 
0S Ca 
MICLOTIAVILIC.......00.0000 case00ee 
Two or more areas.......... 


ONTARIO 
SS Se a ee ai 
Belleville-Trenton™.......... 
0 ee a 
ERC SCCL TA ours w see cooks san 
9) Ce 
ER 


ee a Seer ae . 


REMIT WOO. on. .csnisesncoe sas 
I A 
SUS ET ATICES 555 .c800.08 os cea 
Fort William-Port 
an SNe” ae 


BEINN Wy escnscses,--s0Naesaxs case 
MNEEERTENT ; Fos crise yee. sac, 020 
BM PUSKASING:....5,.c03-.0c0s00e 
(on) eS Ee Sea Ae 
(TSC 1 RR ee a 
BEMBEARCTION.. \;, cceustecese sesh suze 


Ta ae: Sa ee ge 
Niagara Peninsula”.......... 
RD YET aS eee 
TLE aS 


mererprorougn.......0..0.: 
Sey Se EA aa roe 


Be AUS Ye ects 
po i ne a es 
LTT ga St 
Timmins-Kirkland 


BUIBCODUTE,....ivsssvnns>seeicys 
OS ae ee oe 
Woodstock- 
BISON OUI Od. oases 
Two or more areas.......... 


MANITOBA 


II oe OS csc ae 
Two or more areas.......... 


SASKATCHEWAN 
NG Se ee 
North Battleford.............. 
erimce Albert................«<.. 


Areas Under 


Locals Membership 1,000 Members 


12,814 
5,186 
6,651 

60,637 


2,890 
6,874 
6,650 
103357 
nba Bs 
4,408 
1,820 
1,038 
1,250 
1,427 


L312 
6,579 
7,330 

54,324 
3,192 
291) 

10,498 

16,242 
1,196 

25,450 
tly 

36,633 
5,187 
jG Be 

OA UT RES 

37,832 
1,265 
3,249 
93023 
1,768 
4,143 
8,710 

12,718 
1,431 
1,471 
2,950 

30,420 


6,432 
257,428 
1,540 
1,576 
39,749 


5,728 
27,625 


2,474 
2,889 
2,818 
58,303 
2,634 


3,954 
1,621 
3,421 


Arnprior 
Bracebridge 


Carleton Place 


Gananoque 
Goderich 
Hawkesbury 
Lindsay 
Listowel 


Parry Sound 
Perth 

Picton 
Renfrew 

Sioux Lookout 
Napanee 


Sturgeon Falls 


Dauphin 
Portage la Prairie 


Estevan 
Swift Current 
Weyburn 


Labour Market Areas Under 


Area Locals Membership 1,000 Members 
jt) ai1): Renee ing. OR 96 17,528 
SASKALOON. nia. veceeeae 108 14,402 
MAT KUT, «ah tead <n ncs eee 30 3,434 
Two or more areas.......... 15 3,793 
ALBERTA 
GCaleaiy tee gah nee 135 28,821 Blairmore 
BOmMOntOn, :.c.usc:.cetoaneeeee 165 34,902 Drumheller 
HSTIDEMI RC. ected nea 49 3,147 Edson 
MediCine THat-.ce aa 36 2,887 Grande Prairie 
Two or more areas........... 15 5,475 Red Deer 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Central Vancouver 

TSIAti eee 68 16,646 Michel 
CHilltwackii.e tt. aeen! 15 1,041 Cassiar 
Cranbrook. 27 4,112 Princeton 
Dawson Creek............06.--- 12 A859 * 4 
Katnloopsin. nei tas 39 3,794. ; 
Katimaté sss 3) ene 3 BOTS 
QRanha can seats, 68 8,227 
Prince. George. s.20. 0.3: 41 5,850 
Prince Ripert ncn tesa css 48 5,493 
Trail-Nelson*.........:...-..-... 46 6,526 
Vancouver-New 

Westmiunster,..:.:...1...: 382 141,588 
Victoria tee. ercreac te 110 19,028 
Two or more areas.........._ 20 19,147 


*Indicates labour market area comprising areas served by two 
or more Canada Manpower Centres. See appendix. 


APPENDIX TO TABLE 4—Labour market areas comprising 
areas served by two or more Canada Manpower Centres, 


Labour market areas appear in italics, followed by names of the 
Canada Manpower Centres in light type. 


QUEBEC 

Farnham-Granby: Cowansville, Farnham, Granby. Gaspé: Cau- 
sapscal, Chandler, Gaspé, Matane, New Richmond. Lac St. Jean: 
Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port Alfred, Roberval, Ville 
d’Alma. Lachute-Ste Thérése: Lachute, Ste Thérése. Montréal: 
Montréal, Ste Anne de Bellevue. Québec-Lévis: Lévis, Québec. 
Québec-North Shore: Baie Comeau, Forestville, La Malbaie, Sept 
Iles. Rouyn-Val d’Or: Rouyn, Val d’Or. Ste Agathe-St Jéréme: 
Ste Agathe, St Jér6me. Sherbrooke: Magog, Sherbrooke. Thetford- 
Meégantic-St Georges: Mégantic, Thetford Mines, Ville St Georges. 
Trois Riviéres: Louiseville, Trois Riviéres. 


ONTARIO 

Belleville-Trenton: Belleville, Trenton. Fort Wéilliam-Port Arthur: 
Fort William, Port Arthur. Niagara Peninsula: Fort Erie, Niagara 
Falls, Port Colborne, St. Catharines, Welland. Ottawa-Hull: Hull, 
Que., Ottawa, Ont. Sudbury: Elliot Lake, Sudbury. Timmins- 
Kirkland Lake: Kirkland Lake, Timmins. Toronto; Long Branch, 
Newmarket, Oakville, Toronto, Weston. Woodstock-Tillsonburg: 
Tillsonburg, Woodstock. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Central Vancouver Island: Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo, Port 
Alberni. Okanagan Valley: Kelowna, Penticton, Vernon. Trail- 
Nelson: Nelson, Trail. Vancouver-New Westminster: Mission City, 
New Westminster, Vancouver. 
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PRICE INDEXES 


Consumer, November 1967 


The consumer price index (1949 = 100) 
increased by 0.3 per cent to 151.0 at the 
beginning of November from 150.5 at the 
beginning of October. It was 3.8 per cent 
higher than the November 1966 level of 
145.5. 

The food index rose 0.1 per cent to 
148.0 from 147.8. Dairy products, in- 
cluding ice cream, powdered milk and 
processed cheese, declined, while fresh 
milk prices remained unchanged. There 
was a 1.6 per cent decrease in the price of 
bread that outweighed increases in flour 
and breakfast cereal prices. Sugar prices 
advanced by 2 per cent to regain their 
former level. Lower prices reported for 
grapefruit, apples, bananas, cabbage and 
onions were offset by increases in the 
prices of potatoes, tomatoes and celery. 
Meats, including beef and pork items, 
declined. 

The housing index rose 0.2 per cent to 
153.4 from 153.1. Rent increased general- 
ly, especially in western Canadian cities, 
and advances in building materials prices 
and wage rates were reported. The house- 
hold operation component increased 
slightly as higher prices for household 
textiles, utensils and supplies were offset 
by lower prices for furniture and floor 
coverings. 

The clothing index advanced 0.6 per 
cent to 134.5 from 133.7, as a result of 
increases in men’s wear prices. Smaller 
increases were reported for women’s and 
children’s wear, footwear and piece goods. 


The transportation index remained un- 
changed at 157.9, with seasonally lower 
train fares offsetting a slight increase in 
automobile operation prices. 


The health and personal care index rose 
0.3 per cent to 193.8 from 193.2, reflecting 
higher prices for personal services such as 
women’s hairdressing and men’s haircuts. 
Pharmaceutical prices remained  un- 
changed. 


The recreation and reading index ad- 
vanced 0.6 per cent to 170.5 from 169.4 
as a result of higher prices for sports 
equipment and for motion picture admis- 
sions. 


The tobacco and alcohol index rose 0.1 
per cent to 128.7 from 128.6, reflecting a 
slight increase in the price of cigarettes 
and tobacco. 


Group indexes a year ago in November 
were: food 144.7; housing (shelter and 
household operation) 146.6; clothing 
129.8; transportation 151.1; health and 
personal care 184.5; recreation and read- 
ing 161.3; tobacco and alcohol 126.5. 
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City Consumer, Nov. 1967 


Between October and November, con- 
sumer price indexes advanced in all 
regional cities except St. John’s, Nfid., 
and Saint John, N.B., which were un- 
changed. The increases ranged from 0.7 
per cent in Ottawa to 0.1 per cent in 
Vancouver. 


Food indexes were higher in seven 
cities, lower in two, and remained un- 
changed in Toronto. They advanced most 
rapidly in Montreal, Ottawa and Saska- 
toon-Regina, where increases of 1.6 per 
cent, 1.5 per cent and 1.4 per cent, were 
recorded. Housing indexes rose slightly 
in all cities, led by Ottawa and Edmonton- 
Calgary, both of which centres recorded 
an increase of 0.5 per cent. The clothing 
indexes were higher in seven cities, and 
unchanged in three. 


The transportation index was unchang- 
ed in all cities, except Saint John, Mont- 
real and Winnipeg, where there were 
slight marginal declines. In the health and 
personal care, and recreation and reading 
indexes, advances outnumbered declines 
by eight to two. Tobacco and alcohol 
indexes increased slightly in five cities and 
were unchanged in five. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between October and November 
were: Ottawa + 1.0 to 149.6; Saskatoon- 
Regina +0.9 to 141.5; Montreal + 0.8 
to 149.6; Toronto +0.7 to 152.5; Halifax 
+0.5 to 143.0; Winnipeg +0.4 to 147.2; 
Edmonton-Calgary +0.4 to 142.1; Van- 
couver +0.2 to 145.1; Saint John un- 
changed at 145.7; St. John’s unchanged 
at 130.8.* 


Wholesale, October 1967 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 
=100) rose 0.2 per cent in October to 
265.1 from 264.7, and was 1.8 per cent 
higher than the October 1966 index of 
260-3. Sine OL" they elehti=majonscroup 
indexes increased, and the remaining two, 
animal products at 295.4, and iron prod- 
ucts, at 274.3, were unchanged. 


In the textile products group, the index 
rose 0:8 ¢perscentt0 2253.5 /1fOm a2 lb: 
Reflecting higher. prices for silver, the 
non-ferrous metals products group index 
advanced 0.4 per cent to 245.6. 


Increases of 0.1 per cent or less occurred 
in the following major group indexes: 
vegetable products, to 228.2 from 228.0; 
wood products, to 349.7 from 349.3; non- 


*On base June 1951=100. 


metallic minerals products, to 200.2 from — 
200.0; and chemical products, to 213.9. 


from 213.8. 


Farm Products Prices 


The index of Canadian farm products 
at terminal markets (1935-39=100) de- 
clined 0.3 per cent to 256.3 from 257.0 in 
the four-week period October 27 to 
November 24. The animal products de- 
clined 0.03 per cent to 326.0 from 326.1, 
and the field products index decreased by 
0.7-per cent:to 186.5. from1s79: 


U.S. Gansta October 1967 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59 =100) rose by 0.3 per cent be- 
tween September and October, to 117.5. 

Increases in the price of 1968-model 
automobiles, clothing, and medical and 
other services, including baby-sitting, 
account for the October advance. Apparel 
prices, reflecting particularly large in- 
creases for women’s and girls’ clothing, 
were 4 per cent above last October’s 
level. 

Charges for consumer services were 0.3 
per cent higher than in September, with 
medical care and housekeeping services 
both up by 0.5 per cent. 

Food prices, including restaurant meals, 
declined 0.2 per cent between September 
and October to 115.7. Lower prices were 
recorded for pork and poultry, and beef 
prices averaged the same as in September. 
Apples, grapefruit and potatoes declined 
sharply, and most other fruits and vege- 
tables rose. Milk and cheese prices in- 
creased more than usual for October. 

The overall consumer prices were 2.6 
per cent higher than those reported a 
year ago. 


British Retail, October 1967 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962 =100) was 119.7 at October 17, 
compared with 118.8 at September 19, 
and 117.4 at October 18, 1966. 

The rise in the index was caused by the 
seasonal increase in the average prices of 
household coal, and to an increase in the 
charges for electricity. 


The index for foods rose by one-half of © 


1 per cent to 114.2, compared with 113.7 
in September. The index for the housing 
group rose to 136.8 in October, compared 
with 135.2 in the previous month. 

In the fuel and light group, the index 


rose to 127.2, compared with 120.9 in | 


September; the transport and vehicles 
group index climbed to 113.2, compared 
with 112.7; the index for miscellaneous 
goods advanced to 114.6 from 113.5; and 


the index for services advanced to 127.6 


from 127.0. 

There was little change in the general 
level of prices in the four remaining 
groups. 
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The 
Big 


Move 


Vocational Rehabilitation Branch 
Department of Manpower 
and Immigration 
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ca. 


Red-letter day for the Occupational 
Therapy and Rehabilitation Centre in 
Montreal was December 5, 1967, for on 
this date the Centre’s new quarters were 
opened at 7005 Maisonneuve Boulevard 
West. 


This is the third time the Centre has 
moved since it was first organized as the 
Occupational Therapy Centre in 1937. At 
that time it provided very limited services 
to the public. In 1945, these services were 
expanded to provide comprehensive re- 
habilitation, and the Centre was incor- 
porated under its present name. The 
latest move, from 1031 Ottawa Street, was 
prompted like the others by the need for 
expanded quarters to meet the everin- 
creasing need for service. 


The Centre provides services to anyone 
over the age of 16, without regard to race, 
creed or financial status. Services pro- 
vided by the Centre include medical 
assessment, physiotherapy, occupational 
therapy, speech therapy, psychological 
services, social services, and vocational 
adjustment. A Home Service Unit is also 
operated to treat people who are so dis- 
abled that they are unable to leave their 
homes to go to the Centre for treatment. 


Treatment at the Centre is covered by 
government insurance. Home Service is 
not, but the Centre ensures that no one 
is refused treatment because he cannot 
pay. 

The Centre is handling the physio- 
therapy division of a new program set up 
by the Victorian Order of Nurses and 
called ‘‘metropolitan home care.” As a 
result, an additional therapist was taken 
on staff last summer. 


The Ste. Jeanne d’Arc Hospital recently 
set up a home care program for patients 
released from hospital who are unable to 
manage by themselves. The Centre has 
agreed to supplement the physiotherapy 
and occupational therapy provided by the 
hospital when needed. 


Accommodation 300 Daily 


The new Centre is planned to accom- 
modate 300 persons daily, and the build- 
ing was designed with the needs of the 
handicapped in mind. It incorporates the 
standards set out in the National Building 
Code of Canada Supplement, Building 
Standards for the Handicapped. 


During initial planning, the inclusion 
of in-patient services was considered, but 
abandoned when it was decided that the 
inclusion of in-patient facilities and work 
areas would not be compatible. Work 
assessment facilities were in as_ short 
supply as rehabilitation beds, so priority 
was given to expansion of vocational 
services with a more extensive ‘adaptation 
unit’. This unit provides a series of work 


areas that duplicate actual work situa- 
tions, so that the client can be vocation- 
ally assessed and can learn or relearn 
work habits and skills. 


There will be an addition to the types 
of disabilities accepted, for the Centre 
will be accepting referrals from _ the 
Montreal Association for the Blind. The 
two organizations will co-operate to pro- 
vide a total rehabilitation program for 
blind persons in the area. 


During the year 1966-67, the Occupa- 
tional Therapy and Rehabilitation Centre 
reported 81 individuals either returned to 
work or enabled to look after themselves, 
and no longer requiring the service of an 
attendant. This included 10 who were 
once more able to take up their duties as 
housewives or homemakers, and eight who 
undertook self-care. Of those who re- 
turned to employment, 56 went into 
regular employment, five into sheltered 
employment, and two into business for 
themselves. 


Earnings Exceed $193,000 


At the time of their acceptance into the 
Centre, these disabled individuals and 
their 89 dependents were sapping public 
funds at the rate of about $52,000 annu- 
ally. Following rehabilitation, their total 
annual earnings are now estimated to 
exceed $193,000. 


During their rehabilitation, 70 of 
these individuals were given counselling, 
and 78 received one or more kinds of 
treatment services — medical, psycho- 
logical, physiotherapy, and occupational 
and speech therapy. Artificial limbs, 
braces, wheelchairs or other devices were 
supplied to 18 persons. 


Statistics are not yet available for those 
whose rehabilitation was not completed 
at the end of the fiscal year, or for those 
who had been referred from the Centre 
for further vocational training. These will 
be reported when the individuals are 
finally re-established in their jobs. 


The Centre also provided treatment to 
many who did not require the specialized 
services of vocational rehabilitation be- 
cause their vocational life was not threat- 
ened, but who did require one or more of 
the services of the Centre in order to be 
restored to maximum functioning after 
illness or injury. 


The new Centre, costing $3,000,000, 
was made possible by an anonymous 
benefactor who donated half the cost. The 
balance of the funds required was ob- 
tained through federal and_ provincial 
grants. With the enlarged and improved 
facilities available, Miss Evelyn Tipson, 
Executive Director, and her staff antici- 
pate a year of growth and increased 
opportunity to serve the handicapped in 
the Montreal area. 
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Joint Consultation At Corner Brook 


Labour-Management 
Consultation Branch 


Participants in Newfoundland’s first 
jabour-management conference were al- 
most unanimous in their approach to the 
troublesome question of employee-em- 
ployer communication. They agreed that 
it warranted further attention. 


The 150 delegates to the one-day con- 
ference at Corner Brook on November 9 
gave overwhelming support to a resolution 
calling for continuing discussions geared 
to keep alive the spirit of the conference. 
Although the theme of the conference was 
labour-management communication in 
general, first emphasis was brought to 
bear on what such communication means 
to people living in the same community. 


The resolution, proposed by a union 
executive officer and seconded by the 
vice-president of a transport company, 
called for establishment of a study group 
to continue discussions relating the con- 
ference theme to the local situation. The 
resolution acknowledged ‘‘a great need”’ 
for comprehensive communication in this 
field. 


Combined Effort 


The keynote speaker, Prof. C. Roy 
Brookbank of Dalhousie University, Hali- 
fax, set the tone of the conference when 
he said that a community can only control 
its own problems by combined effort. He 
asked the delegates to decide first what 
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goals they must achieve, and then to 
create the organization to attain these 
objectives. 

He said that the people of a labour-man- 
agement community like Corner Brook 
would be doing themselves a favour by 
banding together to look after their own 
interests, especially when dealing with 
complex problems triggered from outside 
the community. 

“If you’re going to be able to recoil and 
come back fighting, you’ve got to be in 
communication with other people on your 
team,”’ he said. ‘““And that means you’ve 
got to be organized.”’ 

The conference, which lasted 12 hours, 
incorporated three speeches, a 90-minute 
session of workshop discussion groups 
involving all delegates, a panel discussion, 
and a dialogue between a union leader 
and an industrial relations officer on 
**Preparations for Automation.” 

Attendance was 40 per cent from man- 
agement and 36 per cent from labour, and 
the remainder represented universities, 
the church, and three levels of government. 

Labour Minister John’ R. Nicholson 
was unable to attend the conference to 
deliver his speech personally, because the 
plane which was to have brought him 
here from Charlottetown, PEI, was 
grounded by bad weather. His speech, 
which was read to the conference by 
Kenneth P. De Witt, Assistant Director of 
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the Department’s Labour-Management 
Consultation Branch, asked the delegates 
to accept two principles that underpin 
constructive joint consultation. 

Mr. Nicholson asked unionists to re- 
spect management’s “responsibility” to 
operate an efficient and profitable enter- 
prise. “‘It is doing no one a service to 
imply that profit is a bad word,” he said. | 
And he asked employers to accept, “‘with- | 
out reservations,”’ the principle of union- | 
ism. Unions, he pointed out, are “an 
essential element of a democratic indus- | 
trial society.” | 

The Minister’s speech went on to stress 
the unique opportunities found in labour- © 
management consultation. Unlike bar- | 
gaining, parties can discuss an issue with- 
out being pressured to take a firm stand 
or make on-the-spot decisions and with- 
out having to justify themselves publicly, 
he said. 
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Create the Climate 

Newfoundland’s Labour Minister, W. J. 
Keough, gave full support to the theme. 
of the conference. Mr. Keough emphasized | 
that the facilities of his Department are. 
available to help ‘‘create the climate’’ for 
worthwhile consultation. He made it clear, — 
though, that labour and management — | 
and not government — must take the 
first step. 

If unions and employers in industries 
under provincial jurisdiction ask for as- 
sistance, Mr. Keough promised, his De- 
partment was prepared to convene labour- 
management meetings. | 

After the afternoon panel discussion, 
the moderator, Prof. Brookbank, posed 
the key question to the delegates: “*What 
do you propose to do in Corner Brook ?” 

The reply came in the form of a resolu- 
tion, proposed by Wilson Russell, Pres- — 
ident of the Corner Brook Labour Council, © 
and seconded by Walter Murphy, Mur- — 
phy’s Transport Ltd. 

The resolution asked the Corner Brook 
Inter-faith Social Action Committee, which | 
had co-ordinated the conference, to con- 
vene a meeting of representatives of labour, 
management, the civic administration and | 
other groups in the community. 

The 150 delegates were divided into 
groups of 10 for the workshop sessions. 
Each group was led by a chairman in free. 
discussion on the topic of labour-manage- - 
ment communication. Discussion notes | 
were taken by 15 first-year university 
students studying at Regina High School, - 
an affiliate of St. Francis Xavier Uni- | 
versity. The reports by the students will | 
help guide the study group created by 
the conference. | 

Rev. W. J. Baker, the conference or- 
ganizer, observed toward the end of the 
day that ‘“‘Corner Brook could easily be 
the starting point for a program of joint 
consultation across the Province.” 
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Placing Older Workers 


Promoting the Placement of Older 
Workers* opens with an outline of the 
problems of the older worker, and sub- 
sequent chapters delineate the various 
techniques adopted to overcome these 
problems and help the older worker to 
remain a fully integrated, functioning 
member of society. 


Chapter 1, ““The Recovery of Wasted 
Abilities,’ summarizes the reasons for 
keeping older people in the work force: 


e they are a source of potentially valu- 
able manpower; 


e their employment increases buying 
power; 

e their employment augments tax re- 
venue and reduces expenditure on public 
assistance and welfare; 


e the taxes they pay reduce the tax 
burden on workers in younger groups; 


e their productive participation reduces 
the pressure on young people to curtail 
their education and enter the work force; 


e their employment brings greater hap- 
piness and a sense of achievement to them 
and their families. 


The hard-to-place older job-seeker will 
fit into one of six categories, according to 
the Organization for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development study: a large 
proportion are victims of prejudice; some 
are workers in declining industries, or in 
areas of industrial decline; others have 
Obsolescent skills; some are poorly edu- 
cated; some are hampered by attitudinal 
problems; and others suffer from a combi- 
Nation of these handicaps. Because ‘“‘the 
older person who cannot find work is 
largely the victim of circumstances,’’ most 
efforts to help him will mitigate conditions 
only too likely to affect, in the future, 
many who are now in the prime age 
group, or still under training. 

Both short- and long-term remedies are 


*This book is No. 4 in the series, “‘Employ- 
ment of Older Workers,’’ published by the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, Paris, and may be obtained for 
$2.30 prepaid from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 
or any Canadian Government Bookstore. 
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advocated. Placement techniques must 
be developed and concentrated where they 
are needed most. Long-term remedies 
include better educational standards, con- 
tinuous retraining, job redesign and the 
elimination of prejudice. 

The remaining chapters of the book 
discuss the range of techniques that can be 
utilized to help the older worker. 

Chapters 2 and 3 explore the best ways 
of conducting effective publicity and edu- 
cational programs on behalf of older 
workers. The basic problem to be over- 
come is seen as follows: ‘“‘Surveys in both 
North America and Western European 
countries show that employment staff’s 
opinion is overwhelmingly in favour of 
offering older job applicants special help 
only as and when they fail to find suitable 
work through normal placement services. 

The normal services of a counsellor are 
seen as the initial interview, referrals and 
order-taking. Indications that appear dur- 
ing the course of the interview, and that 
might point to the need for special 
services, include the following: 

e appearance or attitude likely to handi- 
cap; 

e serious discouragement; 

e unrealistic job demands; 

e evidence that the applicant’s last job 
imposed excessive physical demands; 

e evidence of special difficulty in getting 
or holding a job; 

eno obvious reason for applicant’s 
present unemployment; 

e unmarketable specialized experience; 

e rusty skills; 

e not successfully placed after several 
referrals; 

e referred by another agency because 
of difficulty in finding work. 

When it is deemed that special services 
are needed, these should include coun- 
selling, testing, training or retraining. 


“But it is the counsellor’s task to guide 
the client in selecting these services and to 
help him in drafting the plan that should 
realize his working capacity,’’ the authors 
State. 

‘“‘Counselling is crucial to the task of 
increasing the older job applicant’s em- 
ployability. It is from the counselling 
interview that the information is principal- 
ly derived, on which the counsellor can 
advise on training and special services and 
a new vocational program for the future.” 

Counselling, both individual and group, 
is discussed in considerable depth in 
Chapter 4, covering such topics as the 
purpose of counselling, the qualities re- 
quired of a counsellor, the work of the 
counsellor, staff clinics, the conduct of 
the interview, aids to counselling, and the 
relationship of group to individual coun- 
selling. 

Chapter 5 demonstrates how, following 
the collection of information by coun- 
selling, the counsellor and client can draw 
up a vocational plan, with methods of 
follow-up and evaluation. The first step is 
testing — types of tests, potential use of 
tests, choosing a fair test, administering 
the test fairly, and interpreting the test 
fairly — followed by medical examination, 
and other special services including voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and social services. 
Once this information has been obtained, 
the vocational plan is prepared and the 
points to be considered are listed. 

Chapter 6 discusses training and retrain- 
ing, emphasizing the resistance of older 
people to training, and ways of over- 
coming this resistance. It includes in- 
formation on the upgrading of basic 
education, and closes with some examples 
of successful training programs. 

Chapter 7 states that ‘The corollary to 
increasing the employability of the older 
job seeker is encouraging the employer to 
offer him work. There are several aspects 
to this task.’ These include gathering 
information, job analysis, job realloca- 
tion, job redesign, encouraging geograph- 
ical mobility, part-time work, and per- 
manent substitute employment. 
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Women's Bureau 


On November 7, 1967 the United 
Nations General Assembly unanimously 
adopted the Declaration on the Elimina- 
tion of Discrimination Against Women. 
The draft declaration was submitted by 
the Assembly’s Third Committee (Social, 
Humanitarian and Cultural), which had 
unanimously adopted it on October 16. 

The Declaration states that discrimina- 
tion against women is fundamentally un- 
just and constitutes an offence against 
human dignity. Consisting of a preamble 


U.N. Declaration Recog 


and 11 articles, the Declaration outlines 
the principles of equal rights for women 
with men, and calls on governments, non- 
governmental organizations and individ- 
uals to work for their implementation. 
The U.N. Commission on the Status 
of Women, at the request of the 18th 
session of the General Assembly, had 
prepared in early 1966 a draft declaration 
concerning discrimination against women. 
The Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC) transmitted the draft to the 


21st session of the General Assembly. 
Unable, because of lack of time, to give 
substantive consideration to draft declara- 
tion, the 21st session referred it back to 
the Commission on the Status of Women 
with a request to redraft it, taking into 
account the various amendments that had 
been proposed. The Commission on the 
Status of Women forwarded a redrafted 
declaration to ECOSOC, which forward 
the new draft to the General Assembly. 
The 21st General Assembly session re- 
quested the 22nd session to consider the 


fe 
UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


Preamble 


THE General Assembly, 


Considering that the peoples of the United Nations have, 
in the Charter, reaffirmed their faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person and in 
the equal rights of men and women; 


Considering that the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
asserts the principle of non-discrimination and proclaims that 
all human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights, 
and that everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set 
forth therein, without distinction of any kind, including any 
distinction as to sex; 


Taking into account the resolutions, declarations, conventions 
and recommendations of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies designed to eliminate all forms of discrimination and 
to promote equal rights for men and women; 


Concerned that, despite the Charter of the United Nations, 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the International 
Covenants on Human Rights and other instruments of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies, and despite the 
progress made in the matter of equality of rights, there con- 
tinues to exist considerable discrimination against women; 


Considering that discrimination against women is incom- 
patible with human dignity, and with the welfare of the family 
and of society, prevents their participation, on equal terms 
with men, in the political, social, economic and cultural life 
of their countries, and is an obstacle to the full development 


of the potentialities of women in the service of their countries 
and of humanity; 


Bearing in mind the great contribution made by women to 
social, political, economic and cultural life and the part they 
play in the family and particularly in the rearing of children; 


Convinced that the full and complete development of a 
country, the welfare of the world and the cause of peace 


require the maximum participation of women as well as men 
in all fields; 


Considering that it is necessary to ensure the universal 
recognition in law and in fact of the principle of equality of 
men and women; 


Solemnly proclaims this Declaration: 
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Declaration o 


Article 1 
Discrimination against women, denying or limiting as it 
does their equality of rights with men, is fundamentally 
unjust and constitutes an offence against human dignity. 


Article 2 


All appropriate measures shall be taken to abolish existing 
laws, customs, regulations and practices which are discrimi- 
natory against women, and to establish adequate legal protec- 
tion for equal rights of men and women, in particular: 

(a) The principle of equality of rights shall be embodied 
in the constitution or otherwise guaranteed by law; 

(b) The international instruments of the United Nations 


and the specialized agencies relating to the elimination of | 


\ 
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discrimination against. women shall be ratified or acceded to | 


and fully implemented as soon as practicable. 
Article 3 


All appropriate measures shall be taken to educate public 
opinion and direct national aspirations toward the eradication 


of prejudice and the abolition of customary and all other | 
practices which are based on the idea of the inferiority of 


women. 
Article 4 


All appropriate measures shall be taken to ensure to women 
on equal terms with men without any discrimination: 


(a) The right to vote in all elections and be eligible for — 


election to all publicly elected bodies; 
(b) The right to vote in all public referenda; 
(c) The right to hold public office and to exercise all public 
functions. Such rights shall be guaranteed by legislation. 
Article 5 
Women shall have the same rights as men to acquire, change 
or retain their nationality. Marriage to an alien shall not 
automatically affect the nationality of the wife either by 
rendering her stateless or by forcing upon her the nationality 
of her husband. 
Article 6 
1. Without prejudice to the safeguarding of the unity and 
the harmony of the family, which remains the basic unit of 


any society, all appropriate measures, particularly legislative | 
measures, shall be taken to ensure to women, married or 


unmarried, equal rights with men in the field of civil law, and 
in particular: 
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s Women’s Equal Rights 


draft a matter of priority, and it was the 
22nd session that unanimously adopted it. 

Clause-by-clause discussions last fall 
resulted in a consensus, strongly supported 
by Canada, that the draft declaration was 
fundamentally sound, and that any 
amendments should alter only the wording 
rather than its substance. Consequently, 
many of the proposed amendments were 
withdrawn in a spirit of co-operation and 
conciliation. Apart from lengthy debate 
on Art. 6, dealing with women in their 
familial and social context, and Art. 10, 


concerning the economic rights of women, 
the draft was adopted by the Third Com- 
mittee with comparatively little difficulty. 
The letter of the Declaration was improved 
and the spirit was left unaltered. 

The Declaration is an exhortation rather 
than a binding commitment to make 
legislative changes. Many of the articles 
in the Declaration deal with matters 
within provincial jurisdiction, and con- 
sultations with the provinces on these 
matters will have to be undertaken. In 


addition, the Canadian Government has 
established a Royal Commission on the 
Status of Women, which, in its study of 
all aspects of women’s status in Canada, 
willexamine discrimination against women. 

Mrs. Sally Merchant was spokesman 
for the Canadian delegation on the Third 
Committee. Sixty-three women delegates 
are sitting this year on the main commit- 
tees of the U.N. General Assembly. The 
largest number come from the West: 30 
from Latin America, Western Europe and 
the British Commonwealth. The African 
delegates number 13; envoys from the 
Communist bloc, 10. Seven are from 
Asian countries, one from Israel, one 


from Iraq and one from Morocco. 
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Elimination of Discrimination Against Women 


(a) The right to acquire, administer, enjoy, dispose of and 
inherit property, including property acquired during the 
marriage; 

(5) The right to equality in legal capacity and the exercise 
thereof; 


(c) The same rights as men with regard to the law on the 
movement of persons. 


2. All appropriate measures shall be taken to ensure the 
principle of equality of status of the husband and wife, and 
in particular: 

(a) Women shall have the same right as men to free choice 
of a spouse and to enter into marriage only with their free 
and full consent; 


(5) Women shall have equal rights with men during marriage 
and at its dissolution. In all cases, the interest of the children 
shall be paramount; 


(c) Parents shall have equal rights and duties in matters 
relating to their children. In all cases, the interest of the 
children shall be paramount. 


3. Child marriage and the betrothal of young girls before 
puberty shall be prohibited, and effective action, including 
legislation, shall be taken to specify a minimum age for 
marriage and to make the registration of marriages in an official 
registry compulsory. 


Article 7 


All provisions of penal codes which constitute discrimination 
against women shall be repealed. 


Article 8 


All @ppropriate measures, including legislation, shall be 
taken to combat all forms of traffic in women and exploitation 
of prostitution of women. 


Article 9 


All appropriate measures shall be taken to ensure to girls 
and women, married or unmarried, equal rights with men in 
education at all levels, and in particular: 

(a) Equal conditions of access to, and study in, educational 
institutions of all types, including universities, and vocational, 
technical and professional schools; 

(b) The same choice of curricula, the same examinations, 
teaching staff with qualifications of the same standard, and 
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school premises and equipment of the same quality, whether the 
institutions are co-educational or not; 

(c) Equal opportunities to benefit from scholarships and 
other study grants; 

(d) Equal opportunities for access to programmes of con- 
tinuing education, including adult literacy programmes; 

(e) Access to educational information to help in ensuring 
the health and well-being of families. 


Article 10 


1. All appropriate measures shall be taken to ensure to 
women, married or unmarried, equal rights with men in the 
field of economic and social life, and in particular: 

(a) The right, without discrimination on grounds of marital 
status or any other grounds, to receive vocational training, 
to work, to free choice of profession and employment, and to 
professional and vocational advancement; 

(6) The right to equal remuneration with men and to equality 
of treatment in respect of work of equal value; 

(c) The right to leave with pay, retirement privileges and 
provision for security in respect of unemployment, sickness, 
old age or other incapacity to work; 

(d) The right to receive family allowances on equal terms 
with men. 

2. In order to prevent discrimination against women on 
account of marriage or maternity, and to ensure their effective 
right to work, measures shall be taken to prevent their dis- 
missal in the event of marriage or maternity, and to provide 
paid maternity leave with the guarantee of returning to former 
employment, and to provide the necessary social services, 
including child-care facilities. 

3. Measures taken to protect women in certain types of 
work, for reasons inherent in their physical nature, shall not 
be regarded as discriminatory. 


Article 11 


1. The principle of equality of rights of men and women 
demands implementation in all States in accordance with the 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations and of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

2. Governments, non-governmental organizations and indi- 
viduals are urged. therefore, to do all in their power to promote 
the implementation of the principles contained in this Declara- 
tion. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 


Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during November. It 
granted four applications for certification, 
rejected two, and denied a request for 
review of an earlier decision. During the 
month, the Board received nine applica- 
tions for certification, and two applica- 
tions for revocation of previous certifica- 
tions, and permitted the withdrawal of 
three applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. AM/TV Employees’ Association on 
behalf of a unit of employees in the News, 
Radio and Television Divisions of A. A. 
Murphy & Sons Limited, Saskatoon, Sask. 
Ri Greece 1967s p.s1535). 

2. Beverage Dispensers’ & Culinary 
Workers’ Union, Local 835, Hotel, Motel 
and Restaurant Employees’ and Bar- 
tenders’ International Union on behalf of 
a unit of catering employees of Cordner, 
Hubert, & Bond Limited, Montreal, Que., 
employed at Clinton Creek, Y.T. (L.G., 
Dec. 1967, p. 753). 

3. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local 395, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America on behalf of a 
unit of employees of McKee Moving and 
Storage Co. Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask. (L.G., 
Jan., p. 38). Employees of McKee Moving 
and Storage Co. Ltd., engaged in heavy 
drayage operations are not included in 
the bargaining unit. 

4. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Fownes Construction Co. 
Ltd., North Vancouver, B.C., employed 
in the installation of water pipes at the 
Porter Creek subdivision, Mile 921, Alaska 
Highway, Y.T. (L.G., Jan., p. 38). 
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Employee Representation Branch 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, Kraus 
Transport Limited, Toronto, Ont., re- 
spondent, and Ronald H. Brown, et al., 
interveners (L.G., Jan., p. 37). The appli- 
cation was rejected because it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
in the representation vote conducted by 
the Board. 

2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Sicotte Trans- 
ports Ltd., Montreal, Que., respondent 
(L.G., Dec. 1967, p. 753). The application 
was rejected after permission for its with- 
drawal was denied the applicant. 


Request for Review Denied 


The Board denied a request received 
from Syndicat des Employés de Bureau du 
Port de Montréal (CSN) (National Syndi- 
cate of the Port of Montreal Office Em- 
ployees (CNTU) ) seeking a review of the 
Board’s decision of July 17, 1967, which 
certified the syndicate as the bargaining 
agent for a unit of employees of the 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the functions of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, for which the 
Employee Representation Branch of the De- 
partment is the administrative agency. 


National Harbours Board, Ottawa, Ont., 
employed as office and staff employees in 
the Port of Montreal. The Board denied 
the request for a hearing on the grounds 
that there had been full opportunity for 
the applicant to present evidence and 
argument at the hearing in the application 
of certification held on April 12 and May 
10, 1967 (L.G., Oct. 1967, p. 642). 


Application for Certification Received 
1. United Steelworkers of America, 


Local Union 1037, on behalf of a unit of | 


employees of Mount Nansen Mines Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, B.C., employed at Car- 
macks, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: D. H. 
Cameron). 

2. Airwest Employees’ Association on 
behalf of a unit of employees of AirWest 
Airlines Ltd., Vancouver Airport, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen — 


and Helpers Union, Local 106, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 


feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of | 


America on behalf of a unit of drivers, 


helpers and mechanics employed by Qui- | 
rion Transport Inc., La Guadeloupe, Que. | 


(Investigating Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


4. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous — 
Drivers’ Union, Local 419, International | 
Brotherhood of Teamsters,, Chauffeurs, | 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
on behalf of a unit of mail drivers em- | 


ployed by John A. Snow, Willowdale, 


Ont. (Investigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). ! 


5. United Steelworkers of America, 


Local Union No. 564, on behalf of a unit | 


of employees of Cassiar Asbestos Cor- 
poration, Clinton Creek, Y.T. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: C. M. Gilmour). | 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
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Transport and General Workers on be- 
half of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Elsie Towing Service Limited, 
North Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Of- 
ficer: D. H. Cameron). 


7. American Federation of Grain Mil- 
lers, Local 210, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of The Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Company Limited, Midland, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 

8. Canadian Union of Public Em- 
ployees on behalf of a unit of certain 
production employees of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, Ottawa, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: A. F. Tulloch). 


9. National Association of Broadcast 


Employees and Technicians on behalf of a 
unit of certain production and technical 
employees employed by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, Ottawa, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: A. F. Tulloch). 


Applications for Revocation Received 


1. Irvin Knox, et al., applicants, Pro- 
fessional Transport Workers’ Union of 
Canada, respondent union, and Veteran 
Transfer Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., respond- 
ent employer. The application is for the 
revocation of the Board’s order of De- 
cember 19, 1966, certifying the respondent 
union as bargaining agent for a unit of 
truck drivers employed by Veteran Trans- 
fer Ltd. (L.G., March 1967, p. 190). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour 
through the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch. The Employee’ Representation 
Branch acts as the administrative arm of 
the Canada Labour Relations Board in 
matters under the Act involving the Board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944 and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 
1907 until superseded by the Wartime 
Regulations in 1944. Decisions, orders and 
certificates given under the Wartime Regula- 
tions by the Minister of Labour and the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board are con- 
tinued in force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within fed- 
eral jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations, and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for controlling applications for 
consent to prosecute. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning: the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents; the writing 
of provisions—for incorporation into col- 
lective agreements—that fix a procedure for 
the final settlement of disputes concerning 
the meaning or violation of such agree- 
ments; and the investigation of complaints 
referred to it by the Minister that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively and to 
make every reasonable effort to conclude a 
collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available, upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported here under two headings: 1. Certi- 
fication and Other Proceedings Before the 
Canada Labour Relations Board; and 
2. Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Mont- 
real, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. The territory of the officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British Co- 


lumbia, Alberta and the Yukon and North- 


west Territories; officers stationed in Win- 
nipeg cover the provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; officers in Montreal 
are assigned to the province of Quebec; and 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the At- 
lantic Provinces. The headquarters of the Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Branch and the Em- 
ployee Representation Branch are in Ottawa, 


2. Mrs. R. L. Adams, et al., applicants, 
British Overseas Airways Corporation, 
respondent employer, and International 
Union, United Automobile, Aerospace 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (formerly International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America), 
respondent union. The application is for 
the revocation of the Board’s order of 
January 14, 1957, certifying the respondent 
union as the bargaining agent for a unit 
of office and sales employees of the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation em- 
ployed at Montreal and Dorval, Que. 
(i Ge 19s 72pe310). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Federation of Telephone Workers of 
British Columbia, applicant, and Cana- 
dian Telephone and Supplies Limited, 
Burnaby, B.C., respondent (L.G., Oct. 
1967, p. 643). 

2. Shaft & Development Workers, Lo- 
cal 1037, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (Canada), ap- 
plicant, and Mount Nansen Mines Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, B.C., respondent (em- 
ployees at Carmacks, Y.T.) (L.G., Nov. 
1967, p. 698). 

3. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 880, and Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 141, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, ap- 
plicants, Pettapiece Cartage Limited, 
Leamington, Ont., respondent, and Stan- 
ley Thorpe, et al., interveners (L.G., 
Jan., p. 38). 


Harm Geert Buiter elected 
ICFTU General Secretary 


Harm Geert Buiter was elected General 
Secretary of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions at the 43rd 
session of the Executive Board of the 
organization, held in Brussels from 
October 4 to 6. The new General Secre- 
tary succeeds Omer Becu, who retired last 
spring because of poor health, after a 
short term of office. 

Mr. Buiter had been General Secretary 
of the European Trade Union Secre- 
tariat of the ICFTU member organiza- 
tions in the six countries of the European 
Economic Community since 1958. He was 
born in The Netherlands in 1922. He 
played an active part in the socialist youth 
movement, and became chairman of the 
socialist students union of the University 
of Amsterdam, where he took a degree in 
economics. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During November, the Minister of 
Labour appointed Conciliation Officers to 
deal with the following disputes: 

1. McAllister Towing Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., and Canadian Marine Officers’ 
Union (Conciliation Officer: R. L. Four- 
nier). 

2. Montreal City and District Savings 
Bank, and The Syndicate of Employees 
of the Montreal City and District Savings 
Bank (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

3. Active Cartage Limited, Fort Erie, 
Ont., and Local 879, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

4. National Harbours Board, Montreal 
Harbour, and National Syndicate of 
Montreal Harbour Office Employees (Con- 
ciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

5. St. Charles Transportation Company 
Limited, Quebec, Que., and Canadian 
Marine Officers’ Union (Conciliation Of- 
Gcer.C@. E.. Poirier). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., and Local 28, Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees’ and _ Bar- 
tenders’ International Union (Concilia- 
tion Officer: C. M. Gilmour) (L.G., Jan., 
D339): 

2. Nordair Limited, Montreal, Que., 
and Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ As- 
sociation (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier) (L.G., Jan., p. 39). 

3. Aeronaves de Mexico, S.A., (Toronto 
and Montreal Offices), and International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: T. B.Mc- 
Rae) (L.G., Dec. 1967, p. 754). 

4. Aero Caterers Ltd., Halifax Inter- 
national Airport, and Local 927, Interna- 
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Conciliation and Arbritation Branch 


tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. T.Coch- 
rane) (e.Gs, Jani 239). > 

5. Canadian Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, Montreal, and Canadian Marine 
Officers’ Union (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier) (L.G., Nov. 1967, p. 698). 

6. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Ltd., 
Vancouver International Airport, and 
Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe) (L.G., Nov. 1967, p. 698). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Port 
Colborne, Ont., and United Packing- 
house, Food and Allied Workers, Local 
416 (plant employees) (L.G., Dec. 1967, 
p. 754). 

2. Canadian National Railways (At- 
lantic, St. Lawrence, Great Lakes, Prairie 
and Mountain Regions and Newfound- 
land), and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen (no conciliation 
officer previously appointed). 

3. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and the Canadian Wire Service Guild, 
Local 213, American Newspaper Guild 
(EsG A ansips39): 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in October to deal 
with a dispute between Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting Co., Limited, Flin 
Flon, Man., and the Association of Flin 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services 
of the Minister of Labour and the Conciliation 
and Arbitration Branch of the Department. 


ty ae 


Flon Trade Unions (L.G., Jan., p. 39) was 
fully constituted in November with the © 
appointment of George A. Keates, Win- — 
nipeg, as Chairman. Mr. Keates was | 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two mem- | 
bers of the Board, company nominee 
Henry B. Monk, Q.C., and union nominee | 
W. Steward Martin, Q.C., both of Win- | 


nipeg. 
Board Report Received* 


Blue. Peter Steamships Limited, St. — 
John’s, Nfid., and Canadian Merchant | 
Service Guild (L.G., Jan., p. 39). 


Settlement After Board Procedure* 


Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Ltd., | 
Gander, Nfid., and Lodge 1763, Interna- — 
tional Association of Machinists and | 
Aerospace Workers (L.G., Dec. 1967, 
Pp. 154). i 


Strike Action 


McCabe Grain Company, Edmonton, © 
Alta., and Local 987, International Broth- — 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- — 
housemen and Helpers of America (L.G., © 
Nov. 1967, p. 699). 


Settlements After Strike Action 


1. E.M.I.-Cossor Electronics Limited, | 
St. John’s, Nfid., and National Associa- — 
tion of Broadcast Employees and Techni- | 
cians: (L.G.Jan-; p39). } 

2. Cargill Grain Company Limited, | 
Baie Comeau, Que., and National Syndi- 
cate of Employees of Cargill Grain Com- 
pany Limited (CNTU) (L.G., Dec. 1967, | 
p: 754). 


*Full texts published in L.G. Supplement No. 9, 
1967. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench has ruled that quo warranto 
is not a proper remedy to contest the election of the officers 
of the Seafarer’s International Union of Canada. 


The British Columbia Supreme Court has imposed a fine on 
a union, and imprisonment on union officials for contempt of 


court. 


On May 17, 1967, the Quebec Court of 
Queen’s Bench had upheld the decision of 
Mr. Justice Lafleur of the Quebec Super- 
ior Court (September 8, 1965) to the 
effect that the prerogative writ of quo 
warranto was not a proper remedy to 
challenge the election of the officers of the 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada. 

The Court held that it was for the Board 
of Trustees of the Maritime Transporta- 
tion Unions, created under the Maritime 
Transportation Unions Trustees Act, to 
determine whether the officers of a union 
put under trusteeship were competent and 
duly elected before giving back to them 
the control of the union. The writ of quo 
warranto could be used to contest an 
election only in a situation where no 
other remedy was provided by the law. 
In the case at bar, however, a defeated 
candidate for the presidency of the union 
could submit his grievance to the Board of 
Trustees, which has all the powers to 
remedy the situation when necessary. 


Circumstances of Dispute 


An application for a writ of guo war- 
ranto was made by the appellant (and 
applicant), Turcotte, a defeated candidate 
for the presidency of the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada, in order to 
declare void the election of the president 
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Legislation Branch 


and of 15 other union officers who were 
elected in various parts of Canada by a 
ballot held under the supervision of the 
Board of Trustees of the Maritime Trans- 
portation Unions between September 15 
and November 15, 1964. 

In his request, the appellant maintained 
that the election was vitiated by threats, 
intimidation and illegal votes. The Court 
below rejected the application on the 
grounds that the applicant had other 
remedies at his disposal. Specifically, he 
could have submitted the grievances to 
the Board of Trustees, which had all the 
necessary powers to remedy the situation; 
and, in the absence of any action on the 
part of the Board, the applicant could 
have brought an action in the Exchequer 
Court, the only tribunal authorized to 
hear any request for mandamus or in- 
junction regarding any action or omission 
on the part of the Board of Trustees (Sec. 
15 of the Trustees Act). 

Further, in the opinion of the Superior 
Court, none of the alleged irregularities 
were attributed to the officers elected, and 
the Court ruled that the applicant did not 
establish any prima facie evidence that 
would justify the granting of the writ of 
quo warranto. The ruling of the Superior 
Court was appealed. 

Mr. Justice Choquette, who rendered 
the decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 


upheld the ruling of Mr. Justice Lafleur 
for the following reasons: 

By enacting the Maritime Transporta- 
tion Unions Trustees Act in October 1963, 
the Parliament of Canada placed under 
trusteeship the Maritime Transportation 
Unions for the purpose, among others, 
‘to enable the seamen of Canada to 
assume by peaceful means the demo- 
cratic management and control of their 
labour organizations.” 


Powers of the Board of Trustees 


For this purpose, the Act established a 
Board of Trustees empowered to ““manage 
and control each of the maritime unions 
and do all things necessary or advisable 
for the return of the management and 
control of each of the maritime unions 
to duly elected and responsible officers of 
such unions at the earliest date consistent 
with the national and public interests of 
Canada’ (Sec. 7(1)). The same statute 
authorized the trustees to “remove or 
suspend any officer or employee of a 
maritime union and appoint during pleas- 
ure Officers and employees of such mari- 
time union”’ (Sec. 7(2) (d)). 

The result of these provisions was that 
Parliament entrusted the Board of Trus- 
tees with the task of determining whether 
the officers of a union had been “‘duly 
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elected and responsible’ before giving 
back to them the management and control 
of a union, and this power of the Board 
would come to an end only with the ex- 
piry of the Trustees Act. 

It is obvious that, for these reasons, 
the Board of Trustees supervised the 
conduct of the elections in question, and 
apparently considered the elections valid. 

If the plaintiff had shown the Board of 
Trustees that irregularities did take place 
and thereby falsified the results of these 
elections, the Board of Trustees, in the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Choquette, thus 
had power to revoke or suspend the 
elected officers, to replace them tempor- 
arily, and to retain or resume the manage- 
ment and control of the union in question 
while waiting for the new officers, or the 
same Officers, to be ‘“‘duly elected.”’ 


Quo Warranto not Justifiable 


The applicant had done nothing in this 
respect. He ignored entirely the Board of 
Trustees and applied directly to the 
Superior Court. Considering this attitude, 
it seemed to Mr. Justice Choquette that 
the Board of Trustees was justified to 
make the following declaration: 

By this present proceeding, petitioner 
tends to circumvent the purposes of the 
Act 12 Eliz. I, ch. 17, and to by-pass 
the machinery created by Parliament 
for dealing with the situation in the 
maritime transportation unions. If it 
were to be permitted for every seaman 
in every jurisdiction throughout Canada 
to take a prerogative writ before the 
courts of superior jurisdiction in the 
various provinces, and thereby to by- 
pass the trustees, the work of the trus- 
tees would become impossible and the 
intentions of Parliament and the pur- 
poses of the Act would be frustrated. 

Mr. Justice Choquette added that quo 
warranto could not be used as a means to 
contest an election, except in the case 
where the legislation did not provide any 
remedy. 


Appeal Dismissed 


The Court of Queen’s Bench upheld 
unanimously the judgment of the Court 
below and refused the application for a 
writ of quo warranto. 

Turcotte vy. McLaughlin et Autres et Sea- 
farers’ International Union of Canada et 
Autres, (1967) R.J.B.R. No. 8, p. 739. 


B.C. SUPREME COURT 


On June 19, 1967, Mr. Justice Dohm 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court, 
in proceedings for contempt of court, had 
held the United Fishermen and Allied 
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Workers’ Union and its executive board 
guilty of such contempt on the evidence 
that the union acting through its officers, 
while aware that contempt proceedings 
might follow, took steps to hold a vote 
of the union members on the question 
whether or not the union should obey 
a court order. The Court held such an 
action a gross contempt of court and 
fined the union $25,000 and sentenced 
each of the accused union officers to 12 
months imprisonment. 


Elements of Contempt 


In his reasons for judgment, Mr. 
Justice Dohm referred to the documentary 
and verbal evidence which proved that the 
United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 
Union, acting through its executive board, 
consisting of the president of the union, 
secretary-treasurer and business agent, 
proceeded to hold a vote of the members 
of the union on the question of whether 
or not the union should obey a court 
order. The accused published also state- 
ments and comments that showed a gross 
and contemptuous interference with the 
administration of justice in the Province 
of British Columbia. Mr. Justice Dohm 
mentioned some of these statements, such 
as: ‘“‘Judge or no judge’’; ‘“No one person 
can order the union’’; ‘“‘He can send out 
7,000 injunctions.”’ In the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Dohm, such action was a planned 
flouting of the Court’s authority. 

The union and its executive officers 
were asked to show cause why they should 
not be committed for this contempt of 
court, but no cause had been shown and 
no answer of any kind had been given by 
the union or its officers for this challeng- 
ing attitude to the Court. 

Mr. Justice Dohm stated that the ex- 
ecutive of the union attempted to put the 
union ahead of the Court by voting 
Whether or not the Court’s order should 
be obeyed, and if allowed, this action 
would result in chaos. Further, Mr. 
Justice Dohm added: 

The court order is law until set aside 
or varied by the courts. The people, 
through their elected representatives, 
make the law. The courts, as public 
servants, enforce the law of the land. 
No individual, corporation or union 
can change the law by defying the 
courts in the execution of their duty. 


Canadian Bill of Rights 


In answering the argument about the 
Canadian Biil of Rights, 1960, c. 44, Mr. 
Justice Dohm pointed out that the elected 
representatives of the majority of the 
people of Canada in Parliament re- 
affirmed in the Canadian Bill of Rights 
that the freedom of all people and insti- 
tutions (including unions) is based on the 
fundamental principle that such freedom 


is founded on a respect for the rule of law. 

After stating that there can be no 
rights without duties, Mr. Justice Dohm 
noted that Mr. Justice Tysoe, of the B.C. 
Court of Appeal, pointed out that the 
Canadian Bill of Rights emphasizes that 
all persons in Canada “‘stand on an equal 
footing’? under the law in Canada. This 
also means that all individuals, corpora- 
tions and unions must have a respect for 
the rule of law. 

The evidence indicated also that the 
union and its executive officers, by using 
in their activities the words “Contempt 


next?” had anticipated a contempt pro-- 


ceeding to be taken against them. This 
would indicate that their course of action 
was deliberate, and that they knew it was 
in contempt of court. 

According to Mr. Justice Dohm, the 
illegal actions of the union executive 
officers brought their own union into 
disrepute, and were detrimental to the 
rank and file members, the majority of 
whom are law-abiding citizens. In the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Dohm, the voting 
on whether or not to obey a court order 
was a most serious interference with the 
administration of justice, and was calcu- 
lated to deprive the Court of the power of 
administering justice. Consequently, it was 
the duty of the Court to take this action 
of contempt of court against those in- 
volved. 

Mr. Justice Dohm noted that no 
apology to either the public, who are 
interested in the fair administration of 
justice, or to the Court had been ex- 
pressed by the union or its officials. This 
constituted a contempt criminal in nature 
and by its incidents. 


Fine and Prison Terms 


Consequently, Mr. Justice Dohm found 
the United Fishermen and Allied Work- 
ers’ Union guilty of contempt of court. 
He also found the three executive officers 
of the union guilty of contempt of court. 

Regarding the penalties, Mr. Justice 
Dohm stated that the sentences imposed 


in Canada up to date for contempt of | 


court did not seem to have a deterrent 
effect. Being concerned with the deterrent 
effect of sentences, and considering that 
in his view the situation at bar constituted 
a gross contempt of court, Mr. Justice 
Dohm imposed on the United Fishermen 
and Allied Workers’ 
$25,000, to be levied on its goods and 
chattels and assets, and payable forth- 
with. Further, he sentenced the president 


of the union, the secretary-treasurer and © 


the business agent, each of them, to 
imprisonment for a term of 12 months. 

Regina yv. United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers’ Union, Stavenes, Stevens and 
Nichol (1967) 60 WWR, Part 11, p. 698; 
67 CLLC,. para: 14; 058: 
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Union a fine of | 


Decision of the Umpire 
Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


CUB 2702 


The claimant filed an initial application 
for benefit on July 7, 1966. He stated that 
he had last worked as a storekeeper for a 
maritime and railway terminal at $3.19 an 
hour, from July 29, 1957 to July 2, 1966, 
when his employment terminated for the 
following reasons: 

I was forced to stop working because 
of the picket line set up... . at the five 
entrances leading to our place of work. I 
completed my shift at 4 o’clock. I was 
employed in the Dock Terminal depart- 
ment. I am not a member of the union 
concerned; I belong to the United Steel- 
workers. I shall return to work as soon 
as the strike is over. 

A Steelworkers local represented all 
hourly paid employees engaged in produc- 
tion and maintenance at the terminal, ex- 
cept students and other employees ex- 
cluded under the provisions of the Quebec 
Labour Relations Act. The collective 
agreement covering these employees ex- 
pired on October 23, 1965. Negotiations 
for a new collective agreement had been 
under way since then between the employ- 
er and the union, but had not reached the 
conciliation stage when the work stoppage 
occurred. 

The strike was called over working con- 
ditions by members of the International 
Association of Machinists who _ repre- 
sented the employees of the railway com- 
pany using the terminal, and it was they 
who set up picket lines. Once the lines 
Were established employees of both the 
railway and the company operating the 
terminal failed to report for work, for a 
period lasting 16 days. The grounds and 
buildings at the terminal are regularly 
shared by both railway and terminal em- 
ployees. 

According to an IAM spokesman, cros- 
sing the picket lines might have been em- 
barrassing for the terminal employees 
represented by the Steelworkers, for he 
admitted that, although there was no vio- 
lence, employees were asked not to go in. 
If some had insisted on going in, threats 
could have been made by some of the per- 
sons on the picket line. The IAM had is- 
sued the following instructions to the 
Pickets of the railway employees: 
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1. Employers, office workers and 
foremen are entitled to report for work. 

2. The members of the press are en- 
titled to see management at any time. 

3. No passes will be issued to the 
groups mentioned in 1 and 2 above. 

4. Passes will be issued to members of 
the unions involved when necessary to 
allow some of our members to cross the 
picket line to perform essential services. 
The 325 administrative staff employees 

serving the terminal were not prevented 
from crossing the picket line and all re- 
mained at work. The 300-odd terminal pro- 
duction workers, however, either did not 
report for work or did not continue work- 
ing after the picket lines were assembled. 

A management spokesman for the ter- 
minal affirmed that the employer had not 
closed the gates and had not declared a 
lockout, and that, in addition, he had not 
told his employees not to report for work. 
On the contrary, the employer asked the 
night-shift workers, whose shift ended at 
8 a.m., to finish loading a ship, but they 
refused to continue. All operations relating 
to ship loading and unloading, ore receiv- 
ing and stockpiling at the maritime and 
railway terminal were thus at a complete 
standstill. 

The dispute that existed between the 
railway and the Machinists was settled on 
July 21, 1966, work resumed on July 22, 
and the 300-odd employees of the terminal 
returned to work as soon as the IAM 
picket line was removed on July 22. Nor- 
mal production was restored on this date. 

Shortly thereafter, the insurance officer 
informed the claimant that he was disqual- 
ified from benefit as of July 6, 1966 because 
he had lost his employment through a 
work stoppage at his place of work (Sec- 
tion 63 of the Act). 

The claimant then appealed to the 
Board of Referees. The regional co-ordina- 
tor of the United Steelworkers of America, 
outlined the grounds for the claimant’s 
appeal as follows: 

1. None of these claimants [the 
claimant and his fellow employees at the 
terminal] participated directly in the 
labour dispute. The dispute opposed 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists and the . railway. [The 


claimants] are members of the United 
Steelworkers of America and the [ter- 
minal which] is their employer. Nego- 
tiations between the Steelworkers and 
the [terminal company] were under way 
(one meeting even took place during the 
Machinists’ strike), and this local had 
not even requested the services of a con- 
ciliator under the provisions of the 
Labour Code. However, they were pre- 
vented from reporting for work by a 
very strong picket line on the first 
morning, and by continued surveillance 
throughout the duration of the strike. 
They had good reasons to believe that 
should they, at any time, have forced the 
picket lines, serious trouble would have 
ensued, and they were even justified in 
fearing for their own safety and that of 
their families. They therefore refrained 
from forcing the picket line, but they did 
not, themselves, take part in the strike. 
Furthermore, even the foremen told 
them that, if there was a picket line, 
they would not be expected to cross it. 


2. None of these members financed 
the dispute in any way whatsoever. 


3. All union members across the 
country are indirectly interested in the 
labour dispute, in one way or another. 
However, in the present case, it may 
not be said that the claimants were 
directly interested, as the dispute in- 
volved another employer and another 
union. 


4. Among the [terminal] employees, 
‘‘no member” of the grade or class of 
workers to which the claimants be- 
longed took part in the dispute, financed 
it, or was directly interested in it... .The 
only workers on strike at that time... 
were those at the mines. . . . This could 
not prevent work from being available 
for our group, as there were several 
million tons of ore stockpiled in the 
yard.... 


A subsequent statement by the insur- 
ance officer to the Board of Referees 
reads as follows: 


When the claimant lost his employ- 
ment because of the dispute which 
existed at his place of employment, 
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there was still work available for him, 
and for all the other workers employed 
at the same place. [The Act states:] 
‘“An insured person may not receive 
benefits if he has lost his employment 
by reason of a stoppage of work at- 
tributable to a labour dispute at the 
place at which he is employed.” 


It has been shown that the [terminal] 
employees were not directly interested 
in the outcome of the dispute. However, 
they became participants in it as their 
failure to make any serious attempt to 
cross the picket lines amounted, under 
the circumstances, to a positive and 
voluntary act of participation which 
strenghtened the cause of the strikers 
(CUB 1109) (L.G. 1955, p. 334). 


It has been alleged that the [terminal] 
employees who chose not to cross the 
picket line at the place where the 
[railway] employees were on strike did 
so through fear of violence. 


If the fear of violence did exist in the 
minds of the workers, it was not 
justifiable, as there was no sign that 
physical force was being used to prevent 
workers from reporting for work or 
from continuing to work. 


The Board of Referees heard the appeal 
and unanimously decided to confirm the 
disqualification from benefit imposed by 
the insurance officer. Its decision reads, 
in part, as follows: 


The Facts 


The claimant is a member of the 
United Steelworkers of America, which 
represents the hourly paid employees 
of the [terminal company]. 


The employees of the [railway] are 
members of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. 


. . . There was a stoppage of work 
attributable to a dispute between the 
[railway] and its employees, whose re- 
presentative, the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, initiated the strike 
and in fact, the same day, at 7 a.m., a 
picket line was set up at the main 
entrance to the place of unemployment. 


In his appeal to the Board of Referees, 
the claimant alleges that he did not 
try to return to work through fear that 
acts of violence would ensue if he 
attempted to cross the picket line; he 
also alleges that he was not interested 
in the dispute, that he was not a 
member of the union involved, i.e., 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, and that he did not participate 
in the strike. 


Evidence and Grounds for Decision 


Evidence is that, at the time of the 
work stoppage, not only the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, but 
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also the United Steelworkers of Ame- 
rica, and at least a third labour union, 
were negotiating new collective agree- 
ments with the employers. No em- 
ployee . . . seriously attempted to cross 
the picket line to return to work. 

The place where the claimant and the 
other employees covered by the present 
decision were working, was part of a 
vast complex, with a main entrance 
giving access to all parts, while remote 
secondary entrances gave access to the 
station, the railway and the dock. 


The morning on which the strike 


began, the witness heard at the hear- 

ing . . . himself noted the presence of 

employees belonging to the United 

Steelworkers of America among the 

pickets. To his knowledge, there were 

no serious attempts on the part of the 
employees belonging to any of the 
unions involved to cross the picket 
line; there were no acts of violence 
either; no threats were made, and 
everything went off peacefully; none of 
the manifestants was armed; all the 
pickets carried were placards. However, 
it was impossible to identify the pickets 
or the employees as belonging to one 
union or the otheraa.. 

The Board of Referees concluded that: 

e a stoppage of work attributable to a 
labour dispute occurred at the factory 
where the claimant was employed; 

e the claimant and his union parti- 
cipated and are directly interested in the 
dispute, because no employee returned to 
work, no matter which union he belonged 
to, and because the pickets did not let 
any union members pass, irrespective of 
the union or rank or class of workers 
they belonged to; 

e if there had not been at least a tacit 
understanding between the striking union 
and the other unions, how could one 
explain that no other union member 
attempted to cross the picket line to 
return to work, or that the pickets refused 
to let any union members cross the picket 
line, no matter what type of work they 
performed or the union to which they 
belonged; 

e the Board was of the opinion that it is 
not a mere coincidence that when the 
work stoppage occurred, not only the 
International Association of Machinists, 
but also the United Steelworkers and 
another labour union were negotiating 
collective agreements with the employers; 
whether it is admitted or not, the effect of 
this was to exert, during the bargaining 
period when all the unions were con- 
cerned, undue pressure on the employers; 

eas for the grounds alleged by the 
claimant for refusing to cross the picket 
line, it would have been easy for him, if 
he had truly not been interested, or if the 
unions had not participated in the strike, 
to present himself at the picket line, to 


identify himself as belonging to the United | 


Steelworkers, and to return to work; 

e the mere presence of a picket line 
cannot be considered as a threat; for the 
claimant to be successful in proving this 
point, he would have to show that threats 
were made and that he had reasonable 
and convincing grounds to believe that 
they would be carried out; and 

e furthermore, the burden of proof was 
on the claimant, and there was cause 
to apply the legal principles outlined in 
this respect in a relevant decision of the 
Umpire, CUB 1906 (L.G. 1962, p. 232). 


For these reasons, the Board unani- 


mously decided that the claimant (and the 
other claimants) had lost his employment 
by reason of a stoppage of work attri- 
butable to a labour dispute. 

On January 10, 1967, Local 5569 of the 
United Steelworkers of America appealed 
to the Umpire and, on February 20, 1967, 
the insurance officer submitted a state- 
ment of observations. 

The Union requested a hearing which the 
Umpire held at Ottawa, on May 24, 1967. 
Andy Andras, of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, represented the union and 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
was represented by one of its solicitors, 
Yves Pigeon. Also in attendance were Guy 
R. Genest, personnel superintendent of 
the Iron Ore Company of Canada, and 
Gaetan Ross, Secretary of Local 5569 of 
the- United Steelworkers of America. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


The Umpire declared that the evidence, 
which had not been contested, was that 
the claimant had lost his employment by 
reason of a work stoppage attributable to 
a labour dispute at the place where he was 
employed. Because the relevant section 
of the Act therefore applied in his case, 
and as it has been admitted by various 
persons that neither he nor any member 
of his rank or class of workers financed 
the dispute or was directly interested in it, 
the only question which remained to be 
decided was the extent of the workers’ 
participation. 

The Umpire pointed out that, on the 
basis of the evidence, and on the juris- 
prudence established by the Umpire in 
several earlier decisions, in particular 
CUB 1906, the Board of Referees had 
unanimously concluded that the claimant 
had failed to prove in a satisfactory 
manner that he and other members of his 
rank or class of workers had not par- 
ticipated in the labour dispute. 

He added that careful examination of 
all the evidence on file had provided 
ample proof to justify the conclusions, in 
fact and in law, of the Board of Referees. 

For these reasons, he dismissed the 
Union’s appeal. 
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Cases Nos. 83 to 88 


Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 


Releases Decisions in Six Disputes 


Six separate disputes, concerning a 
yardman’s claim for overtime, a baggage- 
man’s claim for mileage, a spare freight 
conductor’s two claims for deadheading, 
trainmen’s and yardmen’s claims for 
general holiday pay, and two locomotive 
engineers’ claims for 100 miles, were dealt 
with by the Canadian Railway Office of 
Arbitration at hearings in Montreal on 
November 13, 1967. 

The arbitrator disallowed the em- 
ployee’s claims in four cases and allowed 
them in two, ordering that the necessary 
adjustments be made. Summaries of the 
six cases, Nos. 83, 84, 85, 86, 87 and 88, 
follow. 


CASE NO. 83 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Pacific Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen over a yardman’s claim for 
time and a half pay for shift work 
assigned after his regular work was 
finished. 


A yardman finished his regular shift 
and was called to work as a foreman on 
another shift the same day. After com- 
pleting this second assignment, he went 
back to his regular assignment the next 
day. He was paid at pro rata rates for the 
shift worked as foreman. A claim for 
time and a half for his regular tour of 
duty was refused by the company. 

The brotherhood stated that the com- 
pany’s refusal was a violation of the first 
paragraph of an article of the Yard Rules. 
This article reads: ‘‘Except as provided 
in the second paragraph of this clause, 
yard foreman or helper assigned to 
regular shifts who is required to work in 
excess of eight consecutive hours or who 
is required to commence work on a se- 
cond tour of duty within twenty-four 
hours of the starting time of the preceding 
shift, paid for at pro rata rate, will be 
paid for time worked in excess of eight 
hours continuous service and for the 
second tour of duty at one and one half 
times the pro rata rate.” 

The company claimed that this article 
did not apply to the yard foreman or 
helper, who is required to work a second 
tour of duty in another grade of service 
Within 24 hours of the beginning of the 
Preceding shift. It claimed that the article 
was referring to work in the same grade 
of service. 
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The arbitrator believed that the words 
“in excess of eight consecutive hours’’ 
could be ignored. He said that the para- 
graph provides that ‘‘a yard foreman or 
helper’? required ‘“‘to commence work on 
a second tour of duty within 24 hours of 
the starting time of the preceding shift’ 
is to be paid for the second tour of duty 
at one and a half times the pro rata rate. 
He said that there was nothing in the 
wording of the section to limit the applica- 
tion of the provision to those who have 
served the previous tour of duty in the 
same classification. 

The arbitrator stated also that the 
unqualified language used in the first 
paragraph indicated an understandable 
agreement for payment for the extra 
effort involved because of not having 16 
hours of freedom after a helper or a 
foreman has completed one eight-hour 
tour of duty. ‘“‘For these reasons the claim 
must succeed,’ he said. And he urged 
that the necessary adjustment be made 
without delay. 


CASE NO. 84 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 

Railway Company (Pacific Region) 

and the Brotherhood of Railroad 

Trainmen over a baggagemen’s claim 

for mileage to make up a deficit in 

the monthly guarantee owing to 
general holidays. 

A baggageman submitted claims for 
mileage for the months of January, May 
and November, 1966. A general holiday 
had occurred in each of these months, 
and he needed a certain number of miles 
to make up the monthly guarantee of 
4,594 miles. General holiday payments 
were applied against the monthly guaran- 
tee, and he was paid an amount equivalent 
to 150 miles for each holiday. 

The brotherhood contended that, in 
using a general holiday payment to make 
up a monthly guarantee, the company 
had violated a section of the agreement 
that states: ‘‘Mileage made by regularly 
assigned passenger crews other than their 
regular trips on their assigned runs will 
not be used to make up their monthly 
guarantee. Overtime, switching, initial 
and final terminal time will not be used 
to make up the monthly guarantee.” 

They pointed to another clause of the 
same article, which reads: ‘Regularly 
assigned passenger trainmen, who are 
ready for service the entire month and 


who do not lay off of their own accord, 
shall receive not less than the monthly 
suaratites ...0 

The brotherhood contended that pas- 
senger monthly guarantees are intended 
to relate to the actual road miles run by 
passenger trainmen on their regular 
assigned runs, and that payment for a 
general holiday did not come within that 
category. 

The company contended that payment 
for a general holiday is a premium pay- 
ment in an agreed amount and is not for 
mileage made by a trainman or crew. To 
support this reasoning, they quoted a 
second article of the agreement that 
clearly specifies that an employee shall be 
paid ‘“‘an amount equal to his earnings... 
exclusive of overtime,’’ of the tour of duty, 
or trip worked prior to holiday, and that 
this payment is not for the trip but for 
the general holiday. 

The arbitrator believed that the first 
article cited by the brotherhood spelled 
out those payments that do not make up 
the monthly guarantee. No reference was 
made to holiday pay, he said, and this is a 
perfect example of the principle that the 
specific mention of one thing implies the 
exclusion of another. 

He contended that the time to exclude 
holiday pay from the monthly guarantee 
was at the time the Memorandum of 
Agreement concerning holidays was being 
negotiated. This was not done, he said, 
and therefore the claim must succeed, 
and the proper adjustments had to be 
made. 


CASE NO. 85 


Dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Pacific 
Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen about the claim 
of a spare freight conductor for pay- 
ment for deadheading. 


This conductor took the place of a 
regular passenger train conductor on a 
run from Moose Jaw to Medicine Hat. 
On completing the run he was told that 
the regular conductor would be available 
for the return trip from Medicine Hat 
to Moose Jaw, and he was required to 
deadhead back to Moose Jaw. 

The trip back to Moose Jaw was 
through Swift Current, and on the ground 
that his first deadhead movement was 
from Medicine Hat to Swift Current, 
which was the western limit of his promo- 
tion territory and the recognized away- 
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from-home terminal for Moose Jaw 
crews, the spare conductor claimed the 
minimum day’s payment of eight hours 
at 1214 miles an hour (total 100 miles) 
for the trip from Medicine Hat to Swift 
Current, and payment for another day 
(100 miles) from Swift Current to Moose 
Jaw, which was his home terminal. The 
company rejected the claim and paid him 
for one day (100 miles), on the ground 
that the trip from Medicine Hat to Moose 
Jaw was a continuous one, entitling the 
conductor to payment for one minimum 
day only. The actual time required for 
the trip was 5 hours and 58 minutes. 

The relevant article of the agreement 
relied on by the claimant read, in part, 
‘“‘Trainmen required by the company to 
deadhead from one terminal to another, 
irrespective of the manner in which the 
deadheading is done, shall be paid on 
the basis of 12!4 miles per hour at the 
through freight rate for the actual time 
occupied. Time to be calculated from time 
ordered for until arrival at objective 


terminal... not less than eight hours 
will ‘be paid. 1k" 
The real issue of the dispute was 


whether, for the purposes of this case, 
Swift Current was, or was not, to be 
considered a terminal. The company 
contended that the conductor was not, 
on this trip, in unassigned freight service— 
as it appears he ordinarily was. Therefore, 
terminals related to crews in such service 
were not applicable when he deadheaded 
from Medicine Hat to Moose Jaw, the 
points between which he had run when 
relieving in assigned passenger service. 
These two points were the terminals, 
designated by bulletin, of the passenger 
run in question. In relieving the passenger 
train conductor, the freight conductor 
took on the conditions applying to the 
former’s assignment, the company said. 

In his award the arbitrator said that the 
term “objective terminal’ applied parti- 
cularly to the words ‘‘required by the 
company to deadhead from one terminal 
to another.” On this occasion, ‘‘the 
company did not require [the conductor] 
to return to Swift Current. It was only a 
station through which he passed en route 
to his prescribed destination, namely 
Moose Jaw. In other words, he was en 
route from one terminal, Medicine Hat, 
to another terminal, Moose Jaw. In my 
Opinion, he was paid properly in ac- 
cordance with that trip.” 

The claim was therefore disallowed. 


CASE NO. 86 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Pacific Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen about the claims of a spare 
conductor for payment for dead- 
heading. 
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The spare conductor was required to 
deadhead from Calgary to Swift Current 
to relieve a regular conductor who had 
booked off on his wayfreight assignment. 
The spare conductor was working as a 
brakeman on a mixed train assignment, 
and as he was the senior qualified con- 
ductor not working as such, in accord- 
ance with the agreement he was ordered 
to deadhead to Swift Current to take the 
place of the regular conductor. 

On his deadhead trip, he went through 
Medicine Hat, and on the ground that 
Medicine Hat was a home terminal for 
freight and passenger crews working east 
or west from that point, he claimed 
payment for two days, one day from 
Calgary to Medicine Hat and another 
day from Medicine Hat to Swift Current. 
He made a similar claim when he dead- 
headed back after having finished his 
assignment. The actual time it took to 
make each trip was six hours. In making 
payment, the company treated each trip 
as one day only. 

The arguments used by both company 
and union in this case were similar to 
those used in Case No. 85, from which it 
differed only in detail. The company 
contended that terminals for unassigned 
crews were not necessarily the same as 
the terminals for crews in assigned service, 
and vice versa. Medicine Hat was a 
terminal for crews in unassigned service, 
but not for assigned crews. The brakeman 
was in assigned service before he relieved 
the conductor, and he was still in assigned 
service when he acted as a relief conductor, 
the company said. He was therefore not 
entitled to claim that Medicine Hat was 
a terminal. 

Applying similar reasoning to that 
which he had used in Case No. 85, the 
arbitrator said that deadheading had been 
specially provided for by the parties, and 
that ‘“‘the term ‘terminal’ used in that 
provision must be considered in the light 
of the requirement for the trip, not the 
terminals that apply to crews operating 
in assigned or unassigned service.” 

The claim was disallowed. 


CASE NO. 87 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Prairie Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen over the claims of trainmen 
and yardmen in Moose Jaw and 
other places for general holiday pay 
for Dominion Day on July 1, 1967. 
Before the Dominion Day general 
holiday, the company had posted bul- 
letined instructions to all employees to 
the effect that the federal Government 
was observing Monday, July 3, as the 
Dominion Day holiday and that this day 
would be recognized as the holiday under 
the collective agreements governing oper- 


ating and non-operating employees. 

Identical articles were quoted from the 
trainmen’s and yardmen’s agreements 
which said that Dominion Day and 
certain other general holidays would, if 
they happened to fall on a Sunday or a 
Saturday, be observed on the day substit- 
uted by the federal Government. 

The union contended that the federal 
Government had not substituted July 3 
for July 1 as the day to be observed as 
Dominion Day when it proclaimed 
July 3 as a holiday, and it accordingly 
claimed general holiday pay for July 1. 
A copy of the official proclamation, de- 
claring that July 3, 1967 should be ob- 
served as a public holiday throughout 
Canada, was produced, and it was 
argued that it contained no reference to 
July 3 as having been substituted for 
July 1, or to its being celebrated as 
Dominion Day. It was also argued that 
the Dominion Day Act provided only 
that if July 1 fell on a Sunday, July 2 
would be observed as Dominion Day. 
No reference was made to the day’s 
falling on a Saturday. 

The company contended that the federal 
Government had substituted July 3 for 
July 1 as Dominion Day. Observance and 
substitution were one and the same thing > 
in this case, it argued. It also pointed out 
that the other running trades unions on | 
the Canadian National, the Canadian 
Pacific and all other railways, whose - 
general holiday rules were identical with | 
those that applied to Canadian Pacific | 
trainmen, had recognized July 3 as the 
holiday. 

Furthermore, the Brotherhood of Train- 
men had itself recognized July 3 as the 


holiday for trainmen and yardmen on 


all railways except the Canadian Pacific, — 
under identically worded rules. July 3_ 
had also been recognized by all unions | 
representing non-operating employees on | 
all railways in Canada. 

If the trainmen had observed the 
Dominion Day holiday on the Saturday, | 
they would have observed it on a different | 
day from that observed by all other | 
railway employees, the company said. 
This would have resulted in “the ab-— 
surdity” of having the train or yard crew 
on duty without an engine crew on one 
day, and the engine crew on duty without 
a train or yard crew on another day. 
Freight and express sheds, as well as_ 
industry in general would also have been 
closed down on the day when train and 
yard crews were on duty. 

The company quoted the decision of 
the Canadian Railway Office of Arbitra- 
tion in Case No. 3 as saying, “‘It is...a 
cardinal rule of interpretation that no 
instrument should be construed in a 
manner that would bring about an 
absurd result .....”, (L. G. 1965, p: 825% 

The arbitrator said, ‘“‘Having regard to 
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the confused result outlined that would 
be created between these employees and 
others with whom they daily work, to 
avoid the ‘absurdity’ that would follow, 
we believe the word ‘substituted’ should 
be modified so as to read as pertaining 
to the purpose of the provision, namely, 
the general observance of the holiday.” 
He said it was clear that the federal 
Government had issued instructions that 
applied to all civil servants that Dominion 
Day 1967 would be observed on Monday, 
July 3. This, he thought, was “incidental 
to the general recognition throughout 
Canada that July 3 was the day on which 
to celebrate Dominion Day’. All the 
brotherhoods with the same provision 
had, with this one exception, recognized 
and celebrated July 3 as Dominion Day. 
The claim was disallowed. 


CASE NO. 88 


Dispute between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers over claims 
for 100 miles submitted by locomotive 
engineers when they were used beyond 
the bulletined limits of their road 
switcher assignments. 

An engineer was required on four 
occasions to operate a road_ switcher 
assignment beyond the limits indicated in 
the bulletin. The same thing happened 
with another engineer on one occasion. 
Both men submitted claims for payment 
for 100 miles on each occasion, and the 
company declined payment of the claims. 

Since all the claims rested on the same 
reasoning one claim was taken by the 
arbitrator as typical. An assignment was 
bulletined as follows: ‘‘Road switcher— 
Montreal—Laprairie—St. Constant (to 
operate to St. Remi if required) light to 
Laprairie.”’ 

On the occasion in question, the en- 
gineer was required to move cars from 
St. Isidore Junction to St. Isidore and 
return, a distance of four miles one way. 
He submitted a claim for an additional 
100 miles for that portion of the trip, on 
the ground that St. Isidore Junction and 
St. Isidore were not mentioned in the 
bulletin establishing the assignment. 

The company contended that road 
Switcher service was peculiar because it 
required that the company adjust its 
services to the varying needs of customers, 
without being ‘“‘subject to unrealistic 
penalties.” This type of service was 
likened to that performed in a yard 
assignment, except that a road switcher 
Operated outside switching limits and 
Over a larger territory. It followed, there- 
fore, that a road switcher was subject 
to many variables; and because of this, 
a bulletin could not possibly cover all 
contingencies. 

“Of considerable importance to this 
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problem,” said the arbitrator, ‘“‘is the 
unrefuted statement for the company 
that no provisions in the collective 
agreement require that assignments of 
any type be bulletined in a specified or 
precise manner. It was deemed of value, 
however, to facilitate engineers making 
a selection of assignments that the 
bulletin should describe the territory 
normally expected to be covered by the 
assignment, to identify the type of service 
contemplated, to designate days of oper- 
ation, to name initial and final terminals 
and to indicate anticipated departure and 
arrival times. 

“It was stressed that a bulletin is not 
intended as a contractual document that 
would override the special provisions,” 
such as one contained in an article of the 
agreement that said, ‘““Engineers assigned 
to road switcher service operating on a 
turn-around basis within a radius of 30 


miles from the shop track switch at the 
initial terminal will be compensated .. .;”’ 
or another article which said that en- 
gineers might be “trun in and out and 
through their regularly assigned initial 
terminal without regard for rules defining 
completion of trips... .” 

There was no doubt that when the 
engineer had worked from St. Isidore 
Junction to St. Isidore and back, the 
movement was within the radius of 30 
miles, the arbitrator said. For this claim 
to succeed, the agreement would have to 
contain something limiting service to 
what was contained in a bulletin, and at 
present there was no such provision. In 
order to prove that the agreement had 
been violated, it would be necessary to 


show that the duties involved went 
beyond a radius of 30 miles. 

For these reasons the claim was 
disallowed. 


Newfoundland Shipping Adopts Labour Code 


The Newfoundland shipping industry 
started on January 1, 1968 to bring itself 
under the hours of work provision of the 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code. 

An Order-in-Council, stemming from 
recommendations made by Judge Charles 
J. A. Hughes, Fredericton, N-.B., will 
bring the industry fully under the hours 
of work standard by January 1, 1974. 
Judge Hughes was appointed as a Com- 
mission of Inquiry by the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the question of 
applying Part I of the Code (Hours of 
Work) to this industry. The appointment 
followed the granting of an order suspend- 
ing the operation of Part I for a period 


ending December 31, 1967, after con- 
sideration of representations made _ by 
employers in the Newfoundland shipping 
industry. 

Maximum hours are set at 48 a week, 
with overtime paid at not less than time 
and one half of regular wages for hours 
worked in excess of eight in a day and 
40 in a week. The standard and maximum 
hours may be averaged over a period of 
two or more weeks. 

The other three parts of the Code, 
which have to do with minimum wages, 
annual vacations and general holidays 
with pay, are already in effect in the 
industry. 


Insurance Registrations and Other UIC Statistics 


On September 30, 1967, insurance books 
or contribution cards had been issued to 
4,826,403 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund since April 1, 1967. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 395,294, a decrease of 1,219 
since August 31. 

During September there were 11,854 
investigations conducted by enforcement 
officers across Canada. Of these, 8,981 
were spot checks of claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 
1,003 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 1,870 were investigations 
in connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain bene- 
fits. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 293 
cases, 80 against employers and 213 
against claimants. * 


Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
claimants making false statements or mis- 
representations numbered 608.* 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in September totalled 
$37,959,998.56 compared with $45,026,- 
391.02 in August and $34,981,469.09 in 
September 1966. 


Benefits paid in September totalled 
$15,771,587.82 compared with $16,848,- 
719.57 and $12,264,891.19 in September 
1966. 


The balance in the Fund on September 
30 was $322,754,427.07 compared with 
$300,566,016.33 on August 31 and 
$225,890,402.04 on September 30, 1966. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the 
investigations conducted during this period. 
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Publications Received in the Department of Labour Library 


List No. 227 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may be 
borrowed by making application to the Librarian, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. Applicants must apply through the 
library of their organization. Applications for loans should 
give the number (numeral) of the publication desired and the 
month in which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Annual Reports 


1. ALBERTA. WORK MEN’S COMPENSATION BOARD. 
Forty-ninth Annual Report for the Year ended December 31, 
1966. Edmonton, 1967. Pp. 29. 


2. ATLANTIC DEVELOPMENT BOARD. Annual Re- 
port for the Fiscal Year, 1966-67. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1967. Pp. 54. 


3. CANADA. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Annual 
Report of the Commissioners. Rapport annuel des commissaires. 
1966. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer; Imprimeur de la Reine, 1967. 
Pp. 43. 

Text in English and French. 


4. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. ECO- 
NOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Working Conditions 
in Canadian Industry, 1966. Conditions de travail dans I’ industrie 
canadienne. Report; Rapport No. 10. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer; 
Imprimeur de la Reine, 1967. Pp. 211. 

Text in English and French. 


5. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. LEGISLA- 
TION BRANCH. Labour Standards in Canada. December 
1966. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967. Pp. 76. 


6. GREAT BRITAIN. FACTORY INSPECTORATE. 
Annual Report of H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories, 1966. 
London, HMSO, 1967. Pp. 161. 


7. GREAT BRITAIN. FACTORY INSPECTORATE. 
Annual Report of H.M. Chief Inspector on Industrial Health, 
1966. London, HMSO, 1967. Pp. 88. 


8. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOUR. Time 
Rates of Wages and Hours of Work, Ist April 1967. London. 
HMSO, 1967. Pp. [312]. 


9. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND 
DEVELOPMENT. Ontario Industrial Review, 1966. Toronto, 
1967. Pp. 80. 


10. ONTARIO. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
BOARD. Annual Report, 1966. Toronto, Quests Pia 1967. 
Pp. 24. 


11. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. WORKMEN’S COM- 
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PENSATION BOARD. Annual Report, 1966. Charlottetown, 
1966 [i.e. 1967]. Pp. 21. 
Report year ends December 31st. 


12. U.S. EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION. First Annual Report, 1965/66. Washington, 
GPO, 1967. Pp. 64. 

Report year ends June 30. 


Automation—Labour Aspects 


13. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Automation | 


and Non-manual Workers. Geneva, 1967. Pp. 113. 
‘This study was carried out by Kenneth F. Walker... .” 


Among other things, this study examines the ways in which > 


workers and their organizations have reacted to automation 


and to specific problems arising from automation such as _ 
redundancy, retraining, relocation, changed working conditions © 


and job content. 


14. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Manpower 
Federal Republic. of 


Adjustment Programmes: 1. France, 
Germany, United Kingdom. Geneva, 1967. Pp. 207. 
For each of the three countries studied information is given 


concerning the following: economic background, programs 
to maintain full employment, programs to prevent job loss, | 
assistance to workers who lose their jobs, meeting the problems | 
of new occupational requirements, changes in working condi- 


tions, and new approaches in labour-management relations. 


15. LAVE, LESTER BERNARD. Technological Change: 
its Conception and Measurement. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
Prentice-Hall, 1966. Pp. xx, 228. 


16. ZAGORIA, SAM. Working with Automation. [Wash- | 
Manpower Administration, 


IMStON, 0. Sas ept. 
1967]. Pp. 34. 


of Labor, 


‘“Condensed transcript of the seminar held in Washington, | 


D:G., October, 1319662" 


Mr. Zagoria, a member of the National Labor Relations 


Board, talked about the human aspects of automation, that 


is, What happens to the worker whose job is affected by auto- 
mation. 


Civil Service 


17. CORSON, JOHN JAY. Men near the Top; filling Key 
Posts in the Federal Service, by John J. Corson and R. Shale 
Paul. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press [1966]. Pp. xvii, 189. 

This book describes what top-level career civil servants do, 
how they carry out their work, and what skills and talents 
are required. It also examines how to sustain and increase the 
quality of this group and how to maintain a reservoir of capable 
young people. 
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~ 18. KRISLOV, SAMUEL. The Negro in Federal Employ- 
ment; the Quest for Equal Opportunity. Minneapolis, University 
of Minnesota Press, c1967. Pp. 157. 

The author, a professor of political science at the University 
of Minnesota, based this study on interviews conducted 
between 1963 and 1965 in U.S. government departments and 
agencies supervised by the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity. This book ‘“‘surveys the history of 
Negro employment in the [U.S.] federal civil service, the 
effect of World Wars I and II on such employment opportunity, 
federal organizational arrangements for promoting Negro 
employment, the record of several of the principal federal 
departments in employing Negros, and the present situation 
and problems in Negro employment under civil service.” 


Conferences 


19. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GOVERN- 
MENTAL LABOR OFFICIALS. Labor Laws and Their 
Administration; Proceedings, 49th Convention ... New Orleans, 
La., July 25-28, 1966. Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 229. 


20. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ACCIDENT BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS. 
Proceedings of Convention, Victoria, British Columbia, Sep- 
tember 11-15, 1966. [Little Rock, Ark., 1967]. Pp. 318. 


21. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH ASSO- 
CIATION. Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual Winter 
Meeting, San Francisco, December 28-29, 1966. Edited by 
Gerald G. Somers. Madison, Wis. c1967. Pp. 399. 

Papers were presented under these topics: Critical evaluation 
of three manpower reports. Current confrontations in labor 
law. European experience with incomes policy. Technology, 
information, and management organization. Manpower im- 
balances as full employment is approached. Evaluating 
the war on poverty. New questions for collective bargaining. 
Dissertation research [Six people presented papers on their 
doctoral dissertation research]. 


Economic Conditions 


22. ALBERTA. DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY AND 
DEVELOPMENT. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
BRANCH. Survey of St. Paul. Rev. April, 1967. Edmonton, 
1967. Pp. 18. 


OECD 


The following Economic Surveys were prepared and pub- 
lished by the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development in Paris in 1967. 


23. Austria. Pp. 33. 

24. Denmark. Pp.36. 
25. France. Pp. 44. 

26. Germany. Pp. 43. 
27. Greece. Pp. 52. 

28. Ireland. Pp. 33. 

29. Netherlands. Pp. 60. 
30. Sweden. Pp. 42. 


Great Britain — Royal Commission 


The following four Research papers were prepared for the 
Royal Commission on Trade Unions and Employers’ Associa- 
tions. 


31. FOX, ALAN. Industrial Sociology and Industrial 
_ Relations: an Assessement of the Contribution which Industrial 
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Sociology can make towards understanding and resolving Some 
of the Problems now being considered by the Royal Commission. 
London, HMSO, 1966. Pp. v, 34. 

[Great Britain] Royal Commission on Trade Unions and 
Employers’ Associations. Research papers, 3. 


32. GREAT BRITAIN. ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
TRADE UNIONS AND EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Productivity Bargaining. Restrictive Labour Practices. London, 
HMSO, 1967. Pp. vi, 67. 

Research Paper No. 4 prepared for the Royal Commission 
on Trade Unions and Employers’ Associations. 

A “productivity bargain’? may be broadly described ‘‘as an 
agreement in which advantages of one kind or another, such 
as higher wages or increased leisure, are given to workers 
in return for agreement on their part to accept changes in 
working practice or in methods or in organization of work 
which will lead to more efficient working.’’ The term “‘rest- 
rictive labour practice’? may be defined as ‘an arrangement 
under which labour is not used efficiently and which is not 
justifiable on social grounds.’ The first paper deals with 
productivity bargaining as an aid to the study of problems of 
restrictive labour practices and methods of using manpower 
more effectively. The second paper analyzes restrictive labour 
practices and the problems surrounding them. 


33. HUGHES, JOHN. Trade Union Structure and Govern- 
ment. Pt. 1. Structure and Development. London, HMSO, 1967. 
Pps 36. 

[Great Britain] Royal Commission on Trade Unions and 
Employers’ Associations. Research papers, 5. 

This paper deals with structural problems and developments, 
interunion relations, and the activites of federations of trade 
unions. 


34. MARSH, ARTHUR IVOR. Disputes Procedures in 
British Industry. London, HMSO, 1966. Pp. x, 27. 

[Great Britain] Royal Commission on Trade Unions and 
Employers’ Associations. Research papers, 2, pt. 1. 

‘‘In this paper Mr. Marsh discusses the general functions of 
disputes procedures in industrial relations systems and outlines 
the general features of such procedures in Britain together 
with some issues relating to them which are at present under 
consideration.” 


Income 


35. GREAT BRITAIN. DEPARTMENT OF ECONOM- 
IC AFFAIRS. Prices and Incomes Policy after 30th June 1967. 
London, HMSO, 1967. Pp. [8]. 

‘*Presented to Parliament by the First Secretary of State 
and Secretary of State for Economic Affaires.” 


36. SMITH, DAVID CHADWICK. Incomes and Wage- 
Price Policies, Some Issues and Approaches. Kingston, Ont., 
Industrial Relations Centre, Queen’s University, 1967. Pp. 107. 

‘*This publication is a reprint of Chapters 1, 2, 3 and 9 of a 
study by David C. Smith, /ncomes Policies: Some Foreign 
Experiences and Their Relevance for Canada (Economic 
Council of Canada. Special Study No. 4, 1966).”’ 

Deals with the meaning of incomes policy, the case for one, 
the problems in devising one, and the desirability of an incomes 
policy for Canada. 


Industrial Disputes 


37. CHRISTIE, INNIS M. The Liability of Strikers in the 
Law of Tort; a Comparative Study of the Law in England and 
Canada. Kingston, Ont., Industrial Relations Centre, Queen’s 
University, 1967. Pp. xxii, 198. 

Contents: Background to the case law. Statutory restrictions 
on picketing: the development of the law of watching and 
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besetting in England and Canada. Civil liability for conspiracy. 
Inducting breach of contract in trade disputes: development 
of the law in England and Canada. Liability for interference 
with rights to trade and livelihood: the trend of judicial crea- 
tion. Conclusions, observations and a suggestion. 


Labour Organization 


38. GARNEL, DONALD. Teamsters and Highway Truck- 
ers in the West: the Evolution of Multiemployer Bargaining in 
the Western Highway Trucking Industry. Ann Harbor, Mich., 
University Microfilms, 1967. Pp. vii, 682. 

Thesis (Ph.D.) — University of California, Berkeley, 1966. 

“This ‘O-P Book’ is an authorized reprint of the original 
edition, produced by Microfilm-xerography by University 
Microfilms...” 

“‘The main hypothesis of this dissertation is that areawide 
bargaining and wage uniformity, and organizations. created 
to make these possible, were an inevitable concomitant of the 
economic growth of the intercity trucking industry.” This 
study is restricted to the eleven western states of the U.S. and 
covers the period from 1935 to 1942 primarily. 


39. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE 
TRADE UNIONS. How Your Union works. [Rev. ed.]. 
Brussels, 1966. Pp. 127. 

Contents: The branch. The officers. Trade union finance. 
Membership records. Spending unions funds. Check-off. Shop 
stewards. Collective bargining. Trade union research. 


40. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE 
TRADE UNIONS. Report of the Eighth World Congress, 
Amsterdam, 7-15 July 1965; including the Report on Activities 
and the Financial Reports for 1962-1964. Brussels, 1965. 
Pp. 854. 


41. MARTIN, R. M. Whitecollar Unions of Australia. 
[Sydney, Australian Institute of Political Science, 1967 7]. 
Pp. 40. 


Scientists 


42. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Training of and Demand for 
High-Level Scientific and Technical Personnel in Canada. 
Paris, 1966. Pp. 126. 

Contains observations and conclusions of OECD examiners. 
Contents: Basic facts about Canada. Factors which influence 
the development of higher education. Problems of expansion 
in higher education. Need for development of post-graduate 
studies. Research and development. Conclusions and topics 
for discussion. Summary of the confrontation meeting [between 
the OECD examiners and the Canadian delegation]. 


Wages and Hours 


43. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. ECO- 
NOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Canadian Wage 
Behaviour in the Postwar Period. Ottawa, 1967. Pp. 119. 

**A graphic presentation.”’ 

This chart book shows Canadian labour income, both wages 
and salaries, during 1965. Contents: Labour income. Distribu- 
tion of income. Wages, production and productivity. The 
current picture by industry. The current picture by region and 
province. Regional wage differences and the influences of 
employment distribution. Industry trends 1949 to 1965. 
Manufacturing wage and salary trends, 1949 to 1965. Wages 
and salaries compared and analyzed. Skill differentials. 
Professional and executive salaries. Negotiated wage increases. 
Source tables. List of tables. 


44. DOOLEY, ARCH R. Wage Administration and Worker 
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Productivity [by] Arch R. Dooley [and others]. New York, 
J. Wiley, 1964. Pp. 219. . 

‘“‘This book is part of a series composed of materials em- 
ployed in the required Production course in the MBA Program 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration.”’ 
Case studies describe production-management problems and 
students are asked to place themselves in the position of the 
manager responsible for solving the problem described. Cases 
in this book are grouped under five headings: Basic concepts; 
Choice of wage systems; Worker relations, wages and pro- 
ductivity; Sharing productivity; Technological changes and 
wages. 


Women 


45. ALBERTA. WOMEN’S CULTURAL AND IN- 
FORMATION BUREAU. Laws of Interest to the Women of 
Alberta. Revised to January, 1968 [sic. Edmonton, 1967]. 
Pp. 24. 


46. CAIN, GLEN GEORGE. Married Women in the Labor 
Force; an Economic Analysis. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1966. Pp. 159. 

A study of the ‘“‘economic determinants of the labor force 
participation of married women’ in the U.S. . 


47. CHOMBART DE LAUWE, PAUL HENRY. Images 
de la femme dans la société; recherche internationale sous la 
direction de Paul-Henry de Lauwe. Paris, Editions ouvriéres 
[1964]. 

‘““Textes ... ont été présentées ... dans la Revue des sciences 
sociales de 1 UNESCO,”’ 


48. DINGWALL, ERIC JOHN. The American Woman, 
an Historical Study. London, G. Duckworth & Co. Ltd. [1956]. 
Pp. 286. 

This book is “*. .. an attempt to analyze the varied statements 
that have been made about [the American woman] by native 
and foreign authors, to interpret the many views expressed, 
and to fit them into a general picture....’’ The author is a 
British anthropologist. 


49. POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PLANNING. Wom- 
en and Top Jobs; an Interim Report. London, 1967. Pp. 81. 

“A: PEP} report:.”’ . 

“This Report sets out the main lines of a study of women’s 
prospects of reaching senior posts in Britain in industry, 
commerce, the professions and the public service now being 
carried on by PEP, with the collaboration of the Tavistock 
Institute and support from the Leverhulme Trust.” 


Miscellaneous 


50. CLACK, GARFIELD. Industrial Relations in a British 
Car Factory. Cambridge [Eng.]. University Press, 1967. Pp. 100. 

The author spent several months as an hourly-paid worker 
in a car assembly plant in the Midlands of England. He was 
able to observe the trade union structure and industrial rela- 
tions and the machinery for settling industrial disputes in the 
plant. 


51. ECONOMIC COUNCIL OF CANADA. Interim 
Report, Consumer Affairs and the Department of the Registrar 
General. Ottawa, 1967. Pp. 53. 

This interim report looks at “‘the existing activities of the 
federal government which protect and promote the interests 
of consumers, the organization of these activities within the 
federal government, and their relation to the existing activities 
of other levels of government, business organizations and 
consumer organizations.” 
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§2. FIRESTONE, OTTO JACK. The Economic Implica- 
tions of Advertising. Commissioned by the Institute of Canadian 
Advertising. Toronto, Methuen, 1967. Pp. 210. 

In its original mimeographed form this study, commissioned 

by the Institute of Canadian Advertising, was submitted as a 
separate brief to the Special Joint Committee of the Senate 
and House of Commons on Consumer Credit (Prices) on 
December 13, 1966. It was not included in the Committee 
proceedings. Some minor adaptations have been made. 
Contents: Definition. Advantages. Disadvantages. Expend- 
itures. Comparison. Stability. Productivity. Quality. Innova- 
tion. Investment. Consumer. Costs. Payment. Inflation. Com- 
petition. Tax. Findings. Implications. 


: 53. GRAY, JAMES HENRY. The Winter Years; the 
Depression on the Prairies. Toronto, Macmillan of Canada, 
1966. Pp. 220. 

_ Mr. Gray, who worked as a reporter on the Winnipeg Free 
Press during much of the period he describes, tells what it 
was like to live in Winnipeg, and in the Prairie Provinces 
during the 1930’s. 


54. GREENBERG, JOANNE. The Monday Voices, a 
Novel [1st ed.]. New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston [1965]. 
Pp. 286. 

A novel about the work of a rehabilitation counselor in a 
State Department of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


55. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Report of 
the Director-General. First item on the agenda. Geneva, 1967. 
2 vols. - 

At head of title: Report 1 (Part 1-2). International Labour 
Conference. Fifty-first session. Geneva, 1967. 


Contents: Pt. 1. Non-manual workers: problems and 


prospects. Pt. 2. Activities of the I.L.O., 1966. 

Supplement: Fourth Report of the Working Party of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office on the 
Programme and Structure of the I.L.O. Geneva, 1967. Pp. 83. 

At head of title: Report 1 (Part 2) Supplement. International 
Labour Conference. Fifty-first session, Geneva, 1967. 


56. KYDD, SAMUEL, H.G. The History of the Factory 
Movement, by Alfred (Samuel H.G. Kydd). New York, A.M. 
Kelley, 1966. 2 vols. 

Reprint of the work first published in 1857. 

This work concerns the British working class from 1802 
until the enactment of the Ten Hours’ Bill in 1847. 


57. NATIONAL FEDERATION OF AUSTRIAN SO- 
CIAL INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS. Social Security in 
Austria according to the Legal Provisions in Force in the Middle 
of 1966. [Vienna, 1967 ?]. Pp. 134. 


58. UNIVERSITIES-NATIONAL BUREAU COMMITTEE 
FOR ECONOMIC RESEARCH. Transportation Economics; 
a Conference of the Universities-National Bureau Committee 
for Economic Research. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1965. Pp. 464. 

““A report of the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
New York.” 

Partial contents: Transport costs, pricing and regulation. 
Airline costs and managerial efficiency. The role of advertising 
costs in the airline industry. Transportation costs and their 
implications: an empirical study of railway costs in Canada. 
Innovation and technical changes in the railroad industry. 
The commuting and residential decisions of central business 
district workers. Manpower in operating classifications on the 
railroads. 


Railway Workers Advocate One National Union 


A policy statement advocating that all 
the non-operating railway workers in 
Canada merge into one national indus- 
trial union was overwhelmingly approved 
by delegates to the 27th regular conven- 
tion of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers, 
held in Ottawa from October 2 to 7. 

The union’s national executive board, 
which drew up the statement, said it was 
convinced that such a proposal was 
“within the bounds of accomplishment — 
provided that it is promoted with suffi- 
cient vigour, imagination and _ persever- 
ance.’ Although the board did not 
suppose that this could be brought about 
immediately, it expressed confidence that 
it could be done ‘within the next three to 
five years.” 

At present, the 100,000 non-operating 
railway workers in Canada are divided 
among 16 unions, including the CBRT, 
Which represents about 25,000 of them. 
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The CBRT is the only all-Canadian union 
in this group. 

‘‘We do not propose that the consolida- 
tion process be a series of mergers of 
various other unions with the brotherhood 
so that only our identity is preserved,” 
the policy statement said. “‘This is not to 
be some kind of super CBRT and GW 
created by the absorption of 15 other rail 
unions into our organization. Rather, we 
see the process as the voluntary surrender 
by all rail unions (including ourselves) of 
their separate identities, and their blend- 
ing into an entirely new industrial union. 

‘Your board places special emphasis 
on the protection of the status of non- 
railway members, not only within our 
brotherhood but within the ranks of 
other organizations. Approximately one 
third of our members are employed out- 
side the railway industry, and _ their 
interests must be, and will be zealously 
guarded....” 


Such a consolidated union would of 
necessity be a national union. “‘It would 
be structurally impossible for the Cana- 
dian sections of 15 international unions 
to merge while still retaining their separate 
affiliations with their parent unions in 
the United States,’ said CBRT President 
W. J. Smith. By eliminating the waste 
involved in maintaining 15 separate 
administrations, a single union would be 
entirely self-sufficient financially, and 
would be able to provide more efficient 
service to all non-operating railway 
workers, the policy statement contended. 

‘“‘We are making it very clear that we 
are rejecting raiding as a possible solution 
to the present multiunion structure... ,” 
one of the delegates said. ‘‘What we are 
trying to do is... to set up a dialogue 
between the various unions... that we 
hope will lead to peace, progress, and 
labour unity.” 
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STATISTICS SECTION 


Current Labour Statistics 


Percentage Change From 


Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 


(in thousands) 


On Awe LVILIAN- LABOUR PORGE icc aie. nee cae November 11 7,698 + 0.1 + 3.6 
| fa fel bey ca beeen Re Re aR cet nei Nis AUR 2 Tan APPAR cn November 11 7,409 — 0.4 + 3.0 
PN STACUILUINC ie oe. cadenc ee ddan citansn 5 vue eas Caan tas Oh eo ee inca a Arm den Dy November 11 535 —11.3 +11.0 
Non-agriculturesy.00. nc. ee te crac ee erie os ene ee oes Bee November 11 6,874 + 0.6 + 2.5 
PHIGAWOLKELS cc. Sk oh is RO go RE ca eto ee ee November 11 6,335 + 0.3 + 2.2 
Ate wOtksSSthours. OF MIOle ste trian so ee eee ee ns November 11 5,989 +52.4 +20.7 
At work-less thanr35: WOUES, ft ot ese hatte tee ee eee November 11 ie coy, — 63.6 — 41.1 
Pmployed but notatswotks. ie. tee ee ee November 11 253 —16.8 + 1.2 
AEM plOVER 2 75h Pens oo eae co es Re Ue areca cee eee em November 11 289 +13.8 +21.4 
OTLATIVIC a. ech gee chee SOC me eR Me OL Oe get Ler Oe IN Ae RE November 11 36 +33.3 +16.1 
CMCDEC dines Pee BIC Uae sacs Niel ee ee Re, eee November 11 101 + 5.2 +17.4 
CONTATIO = eo es hs ee SR oe eee aaa, (em le em November 11 Tt + 6.9 +28.3 
PLAILIC OR eh Re ie ROE OOD CaS eee ee Ne AL ae See November 11 32 + 68.4 +23.1 
Pai Gs eae OB a Pt a ca ee a et UAT November 11 43 + 7.5 +22.9 
WathoutwwoOrk and’ seeking WvVOLket este ads oe ee eee November 11 267 +15.1 +21.9 
Onvemporary layoilup 10-30 days ec Meecha hae ee November 11 22 0.0 +15.8 
INDUSARIAT, EMPLOY MENT 2@961= 100) mei hia keke etre ota ast August 126.7 + 0.7 + 0.8 
NManutacturins employment (1 96H= 100) soe eee ek August 126.7 + 1.9 — 0.5 
RENAE) IN 252 to eR ON eo Ca tae eras ines. oe lst 9 mos. 174,593. — +20.8 
Deeimeda Outhe LaDOUr TOnCE 2a... 7), Beene ee eee ee een Ist 9 mos. 95,018 — +27.8 


MeL Kes ANG TOCK OUTS 267 a wettest, eu cen ee eae Oe wr oN Meee November 71 + 1.4 — 13.4 
INO WO PNW OLKEIS INVOLVE Seis ene. eee R 5s WR cee en ne ants Bs November 19,248 —22.2 . — 32.1 
SV UEA ON ean CAYSi. wins 20 See ee all cae eeeee 5 A eee nae nap anette cs November 253,560 /  —22.4 +14.1 


EARNINGS AND INCOME 


Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp..)..............0.c:ccseeeeseeeeee August $103.43 + 0.1 + 9.4 
PAVELAZS. TOUEY, CAPMIN GS a(t Os) aiags...t ie. a agtcli e eter here Se een August $2.40 0.0 + 7.1 
AVvetace, hours worked: per Week*(Mie,): 02a hee ee August 40.4 + 0.5 — 1.7 
ANELARO Weellys Wades; (fal S9). tye eo tua, Fee oe ee August $97.14 + 0.7 + 5.6 
Consumer price index 1G 949 = 100): ee ee es ee ee ~ November 1SP0 + 0.3 + 3.8 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 =100)............. August 111.9 + 0.9 + 1.7 
Toraslabour income(thousandsof dollars) 4. es eee August 2,749 + 0.9 + 9.3 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

Tora saverage: 19492100) he ise eee ie Wee een Bes ec enern nae September 290.3 + 5.9 + 3.5 
IVEQURACCUITING. 5, 0..it neers COR en Oe September 260.5 + 7.4 + 2.5 
Micra bless 3 2 ey ee ea cage ae ee ee September 264.9 +12.8 + 2.5 
Non-durablesh a5) et ave ne: tn eer aaeas o e enee September 256.8 + 3.0 + 2.5 

NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION?T 
Starts... eseeeeeseseceseeceesecaveccareconscansstanesnnesanentsesisessneseasssnorencsenseasstanceaneasecnsestae October 13,150 — 2.4 , +16.3 
Completions........ sssssssesuneensecneenuesasecsseececsccasseascesnecueseucanscsueesteesessesensenscnseaaes October 13,244 +24.0 +45.0 
Rea CERT S MUI LION.., «<5 occ. eanscis 1 o20Re vs oo ee ae en October 84,215 — 0.3 +17.6 


_*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 
+Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 
| A-1 to A-3—Labour Force E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
| B-1—Labour Income F-1 and F-2—Prices 
| C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


| 
| 


| 


A—Labour Force 


| TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended November 11, 1967 


British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
(in thousands) 
EA TSN DOL IRS ET 4 DIR Te 8 aE ONES oy asadivs dapeltae cde nstat 7,698 649 2,182 2,825 1,262 780 
) ST Meta te ye Phe eM ee ta a 5,283 455 1,514 1,912 879 523 
BONITO eo oe eens ee ee ea Rs acd 2,415 194 668 913 383 B57 
at oS ea i SOR NE Ce 4 talk ae Rae PL ie 757 75 papa. 240 141 80 
CE NOSIS SRS 7928 sc COMERS MMe ee is, a SP a 1,085 111 352 360 167 95 
OR SS aL” eae SE aot SP gt AA eR) Sa 8331 242 959 1,268 519 343 
OE ASAE TLC gullies ai ee Megs ii SRS ORR ot ee a Be 2,310 201 598 874 394 243 
Ons cie SE nha fe Diao) sea Sie a elt ea ee © nn 215 20 52 83 41 19 
GSI PREISEIOR 5 Dette ar 2 ee ee A 7,409 613 2,081 2,748 1,230 7137 
ST NaN, ginal ape CERES SR CGS ae a RD Wee 5,060 424 1,436 1,856 853 491 
ROTI ROR Mane ee, ees Set PER | SAME IRN ucec cc catcatbantancddhag scdeccen 2,349 189 645 892 377 246 
ReGen oP an ia) Deki ditescpssnacen 535 29 114 143 228 21 
UE Ter) (il hy i Se eae RO SEs Ae 6,874 584 1,967 2,605 1,002 716 
RANG CC RAR Ii Re er ER, dle ge 6,335 534 1,809 2,426 920 646 
Te ila NRE ap bo oa ER enn aan, 8 ry OT a en 4,196 363 1,224 1,600 585 424 
ES igh ace te Ee ~ SO ee ol A ee tae eee 2,139 171 585 826 335 222 
LEC iy Lagi St ESR ge go IP A ee ae OR 289 36 101 77 32 43 
(SSS LER CNRS SSO is a SAE DR on A OP 223 31 78 56 26 32 
SPE ES Sts ee ee ern Big cei 66 . 23 21 * 11 
BERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE............c.cccccscccssecsseeses 6,328 670 1,860 2,161 1,028 609 
Ni A a Nt a a cso cx ancayeudaskicdes's bce 1,669 198 480 547 277 167 
loko UIC Sake ee RRR AED RTS Se aoe REE ce RY 4,659 472 1,380 1,614 751 442 
*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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bes 


TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended November 11, 1967 


ee Ee Se eS 00S SS a ae en ee eee 


20-64 years 
14-19 Men Women 65 Years 
Years and Over 
Total All Persons Married Other Married Other All Persons 


(in thousands) 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


JSON AA ED eae AP ge ote eR tr 2 14,026 PRP HE 3,997 1,084 4,091 1,048 1,484 

Dp REED OW BO) 0 6) Jems lla sary pepe ce pee anes 7,698 757 3,835 873 1,276 742 215 
TV CU ested cee hones cesar eee on es 7,409 689 SPs 811 1,254 720 208 : 

BEDE TRA TINY CO, etter ot ates sone nantes ee pach 289 68 108 62 yup 22 ere 
| 
OAD HABOUR GEFORCE 8.2.5: aca C325 1,565 162 2a 2,815 306 1,269 
PARTICIPATION RATE : 
19Gi— November ty isc. ie by gestae 54.9 32.6 95.9 80.5 31.2 70.8 14.5 | 
CLO DOL MA Bei asa te chee eee 54.9 32.4 96.2 81.6 30.9 70.5 14.9 | 

UNEMPLOYMENT RATE? 

1967-—November 41 aris eee se 3.8 9.0 2.8 Tt ia 3.0 ue | 
October clan tots etn anes ere 33 8.1 2.4 ne, Ll, 3.0 oe) 


*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
TThe labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 

tThe unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

**Tess than 10,000 unemployed. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended November 11, 1967 | 
| 


November October November 
1967 1967 1966 


(in thousands) 


CAL A NEMPLOY ED 24) soos i Stee oe pial ie IR ee ies nr et os ant A eee ee a — 289 254 238 
ntemporary layofi-up:to 30udayss e-toc ee ee ee ne 22 2D, 19 
MvathoUut work ‘and: seeking WOrk: si. Picc easy eee My, sea en ne ceed tn ype lee es 267 232 219 
Seeking 
MEER IIIO WOU a2 cp che se bev voc iedn sched ee ETE OEE AOE rt UI oe Mn Se ee 253 219 203 
BAL ELIT WORK 0 25025 2, coca aey choses Sa OL a Ur ee ee ee ae 14 13 16 
EL 09 Bit 1 | a ASRS Tee Me eT h i  As “106 91 87 
CES) 1 i ee Aen ere ee MM TE we as 100 qa 82 
Be ATOM sca eerass ho 0-5 os innk evans tale ale Bats REN eS SUE Gee 2 a Coe 33 See 24 
PbO terl ani MAOM US 8... 50 5. dadiece oes. lected HRs ee ee oe 28 29 26 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS, 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


Monthly Totals 


Trans- Finance, 
portation, Services Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- = Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
: Year and Month Mining facturing cationt Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment) Income ig 
| (millions of dollars) 
m62— | Otal.......0...00......0.0. 559 5,699 1,909 300 Le pil 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
beppo3— Tl otall..............00.0..... Sie 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
sa04—T otal...../...........0...... 600 6,582 ZAZ9 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
: ESS Re) £: | Rae 678 TyZoe ZA 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
moO — Lotal................0....... 737 8,090 Ze 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,203 29,328 
| 1966—Septemberv................ 61.8 700.6 220.6 42.0 23558 41.9 350.3 789.0 102.2 Zid t Dees 
| Tn) 1 (eee ee 62.8 703.6 229.2 40.0 241.8 42.6 S505 786.1 102.7 2,588.9 
| PIOVEMIDCL 2 c.2.-.00.52. 63.3 700.4 223.7 39.2 220.6 42.5 365.7 787.9 102.5 2,563.8 
| A BCRTDET f.. 005) ahaa 63.9 681.1 DA balers 32:3 1792 43.6 370.6 192.0 101.7 2,496.1 
mo /—January.................-.. 64.5 683.5 224.2 33.0 190.3 42.8 354.6 791.0 108.1 2,505.4 
: PeDCUALY 3c)..0.i cee 65.4 689.0 220.0 34.0 184.2 43.1 354.6 799.3 108.2 2,511.0 
DABECD.. 5,25, -sc65-\-°- 66.4 697.0 230.4 29.9 187.6 43.7 360.3 817.5 108.8 2,546.3 
: UN Cc | Deas Ae em Rares 64.6 700.7 22023 28.4 198.4 44.1 366.4 828.0 109.4 2,584.0 
EAS wenn a tients 64.6 40157 226.0 28.0 201.2 44.2 366.9 830.7 109.4 2,589.6 
DATO ats ord fe eek 69.8 W227 241.7 37e3 223.4 46.0 382.5 879.4 5 2,742.0 
ST GRR Siete tea a Boe 69.4 719.1 246.2 39.5 234.5 48.3 379.2 844.6 111.3 2,726.0 
PA UOTISE ee cccose sod 70.0 733.4 245.4 38.8 240.7 49.8 377.9 854.3 111.8 23/564 
September ......0..:. 68.7 738.0 243.1 43.1 236.5 49.7 382.9 897.1 112.7 2,801.4 
Seasonally Adjusted 
BT OAL ie. nccisocs oes 559 5,699 1,909 300 1,357 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
eo — 1 OAL, _..::.....ssvanesse ses. Jt2 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
1964—Total............00.c... 600 6,582 2,129 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
0S —T otal.............0.....00+. 678 TE262. 2.316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
RSS Ue) ©) Tat 8,090 225 15 410 2,448 486 4.135 9,056 1,203 29,328 
1966—Septemberv................ 62.6 686.5 214.9 34.4 203.4 41.1 349.2 774.1 100.8 2,489.1 
POETODEL. ohidlenons/ dks /srin 62.4 693.2 22533 32.8 208.5 42.1 a53.5 778.4 101.6 2,519.5 
Wovember......:......... 63.3 696.6 PAP 33.3 209.2 42.5 356.2 787.2 101.6 2,534.0 
Decembenr................ 64.8 695.4 222.0 i 212.6 44.1 359.1 796.4 101.9 2,553.9 
1967—January.................... 64.7 696.3 225.4 38.9 224.9 44.0 361.7 803.6 109.2 2,590.8 
OOTUIBLY oiisiscsccckcnn 65.5 700.0 2212 38.0 219.2 44.4 363.4 806.8 109.5 2,601.0 
Eye» RR i 66.1 702.1 232.6 37.6 219:2 45.4 368.6 821.3 109.9 2,624.0 
AE 8h ae RPP PEO 67.3 O57 230.8 40.0 221.3 45.1 370.4 825.8 110.2 2,638.1 
ok Sa 67.2 706.2 230.2 39.4 224.5 45.2 370.9 828.5 110.2 2,643.9 
NO he ccs onan aces goakhen 67.8 710.2 234.8 35.4 210.4 44.9 377.8 853.3 110.6 2,671.1 
11 ee CESS Aer Sar 68.6 719.2 236.6 33.4 207.0 46.8 379.2 864.0 111.1 2,688.4 
rst 2 es 69.1 iZa2 240.3 Sane 209.8 47.8 380.1 869.0 111.5 2,708.0 
September T.............-. 69.3 726.5 235.5 35.8 207.4 49.0 382.8 879.4 111.4 2,719.5 
*Revised. +Preliminary. 


tIncludes post office wages and salaries. 
p g 


remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 
Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
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**Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers 
having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at 


sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 
persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a some- 


what smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4, 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours 
of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in 
the reporting firms. 


August 1967, employers in the principal non-agricultural 
industries reported a total employment of 3,727,447. Table 
C-3 gives estimates of total employment, by industry divisions, 
for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of 
establishments employing 20 or more persons and from a 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Compositet Manufacturing 


Index Numbers Index Numbers 


(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
AVERAGES 
TS Lar GONE I, Talis CARON SID Set A RR SAIS SoA ee ey PY ao 10222 102.9 80.54 103.8 103.0 84.00 
EGG Bama echo fete a ees Acree oe eee tat ee eee Meee aehlaue eae 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 
BOA ys, Sane Ree tet eda eee a8 kip OMe se ee ee 108.2 110.6 86.51 ft Teta 110.9 90.42 
ah Ea ans mete, tac Mae earn 2d MN eRe 89k civil es Bi, Sad 114.3 116.3 91.01 117.2 1162 94.78 
PP OG Mah. o* See, ., See neee te” Aer ah te ae aca AO a een 12037 123i 96.30 1235 TIZNS 100.13 
AMS; GER LS Cy Sn Sir Mp Re ace atie is GaeeRE R= 3 OF ERE MBL AREAS 4 125.7 120.8 94.52 127.3 122.7 100.05 
pepe ber. (ca eet bec hy eee Te Palen wae eae 124.7 12527 98.36 126.8 124.8 101.78 
£0 s) 0) Can ee eR = el PU AMM tale ta ay NA Be 124.2 1274 99.43 126.0 126.1 102.86 
RVOVELNDCE 28. hatter a) nel a ue eee nae ae 123.8 126.3 98.81 12534 126.3 103.03 
LFECOMDEr heh. a aa ee eo, a a on ee 120.3 122.7, 95.97 121.6 122.2 99.68 
i oo LEE A aR ES rer Ue! Pe uae ns Jonna See AM 119.0 12733 99.57 1224 126.4 103.06 
BIE OUUALY 5 / sag cts ites esta hae 118.3 128.9 100.85 122.0 1 PAB) 103.94 
LNCS SR ae ae Re Ta ee, OPN BTS. Aa 118.6 12941 100.98 122.0 128.4 104.73 
Pan Se Lue. NAN sae oe Pe ges Aes eae 119.3 130.8 102332 el er 130.0 106.05 
5 DE ha Re ee Aa nee TLE Sema th CGR eat v9 1223 130.6 102.19 122.9 129.8 105.86 
«VE ST oh: SR on ae CRIA 2S, PRR Se et 7 1S 131.6 102.96 124.7 130.7 106.60 
“UN i ER oN a OR Ske RLS GAL AL Ailsa 125.8 132.1 103.35 124.3 130.1 106.12 
Ls SS See I OE ER OM IDA, BRN AC 1264) 13202 103.43 £265) 130.6 106.47 
CS tS A Re A ee ee eS ee er eee ae ee 
*Revised. 7Preliminary. 


__ Includes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities, trade; finance, 
insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 


Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index 


Numbers* 
Aug. July 
Areas 1967 1967 
(1961 = 100) 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
ALES 1 Si ee a U0 TARR ah Oe | het Neely eS aR ee 124.9 124.6 
Ln Fe Ana atIR BOT, Be) ok Ne” a a rr a 136.2 120 
Oo SNES Se rea By OE end ii Re 5 A ng ee a 42.2 146.6 
or Bair PRE N Lah PERO 0 55s Se a et Ra a 1 ee 117.4 
OT TRS foe SERPS TSE OSE | 55 aay a 124.9 126.2 
I to, ARE AU Los cad tegen, VOM cvs vole bit ochos Sek done floes 123.8 Waa eg | 
ET ee Ta SA SE 8 SO ie ee 127.4 125.9 
NIE RRNA ee 8c bs LC eee oa wy oc eka hal OS cocks sven sanlbcuenecleacte 126.6 126.6 
Cn beh ES ei iar! legit ie tll CP ln 119.5 119.8 
oS a eE Lie  pee @P T AI TRRE  ,  s  S e 125.8 126.1 
Sei Ren gee ee NG ke oe eatgotnt Stic bavec,slesve 133.0 132.6 
ASE Cl gh EE ase il Ie IR Sr AE is de, Ee 134.7 i Dad a 
OM ire be RN RRR, 55 cali SEE co ae ea 126.7 123.5 
URBAN AREAS 
EOE MCSEATS Ait Be ONL Bosc oh oc ELM ft a vod dessecsldac ne csacesea shen sexs 144.2 143.0 
OLDE 58 9 Doe cai A Sethe EN: SR RS a Vi2i2 113.8 
gh! Ok gE EM ae NR a ce SRL ec 96.8 96.2 
MaDe tape ae Bier tN, sists tae Ls ty Aeon cn woh cen ose seed cpcedseonsle 119.9 119.7 
RRANAMO ALY Rae rang Wy Ec Sv 's5 5s -dcu'sess ie sceouped 109.7 1 il BaP 
eh SSL RTC RE tek, NY se lal 2, SR pa a 115.8 LISS 
be WN GeO AR eee eet oP es an L252 124.6 
LEE yee oy OD ae Fo Rn 119.4 119.2 
SAM a STE te RTE CE RR BE 1 ee 102.9 103.4 
SORCISU IOC Eee Mee R NG Ee Te ne OR Sak wise nsesctentyss oon 121.8 118.0 
Sa BE Ee a a, t1B2 116.1 
Reeerenir an a RC eae I BPN eee oe NG Mesarsstnvesnviecavedns 126.8 126.0 
I ee eeu aS Pe eRe ES GT es sinsec sheave cavaboonsloaes 120.2 119.6 
Oe eS Poot RS EZ 0 200 ek ie ce 10S Re CB A ee 248.8 198.6 
rte We ed Me es ssevecan dean léanscs 132.0 133.0 
ee eS LE Bre We Wen 0) maya ea ea a 133:2 134.6 
EPS eee BATS tae alan! in CI aa a 138.6 137.5 
POT Lic bate ee ga UME Ett eA a 123.5 121.8 
DY ea ee ee eo eusnevetopncgucig 124.2 124.1 
a le Se RE RNS eats 2b be ae a 142.0 139.2 
Fee Pele RE A Ue Ot Sa Sie ie A 124.3 125.4 
Bie On LIN a Carine ek Eo aN AC cs Vibuskaveseuanat 1213 Lay 
CO ORE) Sa Re DR doppia’ © Sas ge nn OE ERE SE 122.6 119.8 
PE TT nl AE ta Ree 8) ele tare ee ar 137.8 134.0 
NLT RD ceca MIE PRG 2 tgs Ca ee eT 126.0 131.9 
COS LR USS ESS Sis eat eg SR ers ae ee 12537 125.7 
ELT BS) Sigg 0B 0 2, RST Set ee es ee 114.3 113.5 
porch A PUIINTRIMME eastern ee ee SS heed ah Ath icdea pig 141.8 140.7 
ETN a ig scDaidainsiadnignangeriv baat 85.3 86.2 
Sar ne ee ee Rcua tantnhicannede atunses 12751 125.7 
Oe ET RE OE DN 2 aR Ue SRT Ee PR ey ae 113.4 114.2 
EEE CET ES RE SO DEE RE nen mR Ee 154.8 147.9 
pS Sac, TOS TRAE a SE Re ER OL ee Ny 119.7 120.0 
SN ne PES ee OPES eee nN Pe ART DOPED «PRB ET 125.0 124.6 
NS OS BPS MES, SER Sep IRIE MENS Co? Ae SRE 148.1 147.2 
OUR ae nae ics hai Dalai hPgaaal shdapabaia} 139.2 138.5 
RC I Oe SE ne Ng oi oe sus spina ah ceadennetean ds 134.7 135.3 
dal ty RRR ee ee Se enn 131.3 131.4 
See geee ASA, e a, S esk Po i oes Baas neananaevgsn<bentah 128.0 128.7 


Aug. 
1966 


125.9 
141.7 
136.9 
if Lets 
124.5 
EZ 
1Zh3 
122.0 
115.6 
123.8 
126.6 
133;0 


Ieee 


150.4 
111.4 
104.6 
119.0 
105.7 
118.2 
123.8 
1B Res) 
114.9 
1t3.9 
12334 
121.4 
119.8 
229.8 
140.6 
13icz 
136.2 
127.0 
125.6 
143.5 
1272 
123.0 
110.4 
F379 
127.9 
129.0 
103.3 
139)5 
102.6 
127.4 
115.4 
153.9 
116.8 
123.8 
he 
131.8 
130.5 
126.5 
124.6 


Czas 
85.38 
90.67 
82.48 
85.92 
121.49 
103.22 
87.96 
104.15 
85.28 
94.74 
Ay so 
89.82 
106.33 
97.81 
101.68 
9 a, 
110.25 
100.65 
94.13 
99:91 
97.45 
118.54 
109.35 
130.09 
119.51 
123.50 
113.12 
94.06 
107.92 
122.65 
121.10 
87.89 
93.61 
93.53 
103.18 
96.82 
110.07 
98.88 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


July Aug. 
1967 1966 
$ $ 
83.98 74.37 
89.87 78.75 
68.69 62.54 
81.98 74.36 
83.93 72.40 
101.63 93.92 
106.51 98.36 
97.82 85.67 
93.45 78.18 
96.92 85.87 
101.53 91.45 
115.62 105.45 
103.35 94.52 
80.47 75.04 
85.66 79.58 
85.00 88.33 
81.90 70.36 
85.54 78.59 
122.16 115.72 
103.20 97.03 
87.20 83.20 
103.01 103.56 
86.41 82.89 
94.71 91.08 
97.11 91.09 
89.05 85.69 
106.41 102.33 
100.95 91.98 
104.56 98.51 
96.24 89.90 
LI t5h7 103.80 
101.09 95.41 
94.31 89.27 
98.30 93.07 
98.42 92.16 
119.47 111.30 
110.20 102.67 
137.98 129.00 
120.15 114.80 
122.60 103.48 
112.85 106.20 
94.71 102.75 
107.36 101.08 
120.47 107.82 
116.10 116.31 
88.04 79.43 
93.79 87.29 
92.23 83.34 
103.07 92.91 
96.69 89.03 
110.28 103.27 
99.54 91.25 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 


TABLE C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


Transporta- 
tion 
Mines, Manufacturing Communica- Finance, Service 
Quarries tion and Insurance (Com- Total 
and Oil Non- Construc- Other and Real mercial Specified 


Forestry Wells Total durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate Sector){t Industries 


(in thousands) 


CANADA ) 
AE COPTER LOY sh ee i AR REY 80.9 12325 1,668.4 861.0 807.4 406.9 677.6 933.1 263.4 615.0 4,768.8 
July TOG Tee et eit ae 82.9 124.1 1,639.1 846.4 792.8 406.3 680.1 939.6 264.3 624.1 4,760.4 
PIPES tr IOO 208s -. haco cata .8 ies oes. 87.1 122.3 1,670.4 864.0 806.4 423.5 669.6 912.8 247.9 580.3 4 713% 
NEWFOUNDLAND 7 
VEC ead TO ee Oo ERA She 5.9 13.9 Ie? 22 11.4 16.9 1625 1.8 6.9 77.0 
July ROG A Sane ce eee et 3.4 5.8 14.1 te ey / 2.4 10.9 16:3 16.6 1.8 6.8 1Sa 
PRION S Odd DOO WR. er erect 4.7 6.2 13.9 11.4 255 12: 16.6 16.1 | oti 6.8 78.7 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
PTC ES Ue Odst hick ae eens 0.1 0.1 jee 2:6, 0.5 2:3 2.9 3.8 0.6 Ew 15.2 
July OG te ete ee 0.2 0.1 3.4 2.9 0.5 2D 2.9 3.8 0.6 Des 157 
AUS UST 966. ae eee eee ee 0.2 0.1 3.0 pee 0.6 23 2.9 3.8 0.6 Pep 15.0 
Nova SCOTIA 
Avcustel 967 tis yee ee Den 7.4 34.9 19.0 15.9 1337 DS 28.4 6.4 14.6 130.3 
July POG eae oe ae et 2.6 fed 34.0 18.5 1D 15.0 2233 28.7 6.3 14.8 13h 
AAISUSt OGG: wee ee 26 hee) 35.0 18.7 16.8 14g 230 28.0 5.9 13.9 131.2 
New BRUNSWICK ay 
AUSUSTE TOOT Th acter tect noi 8.9 2.9 29.1 19.0 10.2 12.3 23.9 23.0 4.2 Piet Liss { 
July 1 O67 Suesers Se rte hee es 9.8 3.0 29.6 19.3 10.4 11.8 23.9 Daa AD 17 117.2: 
PATO USt OOO. cc et etoie: oases eee 10.0 2.9 28.4 19.0 9.3 13.0 Da 22.8 4.1 10.7 114.6 3 
QUEBEC | 
PUSAN OT Ty. PRA. AAS. 29.3 D129 519.1 320.4 198.7 OES 181.8 238.3 74.6 168.6 1333728 
July HOG] ete etn cee 29.2 28.0 508.4 313.9 194.6 96.6 183.4 240.0 74.8 170.6 1,330.9 
PISS ERT OOO | Sere es 2941 28.2 yl 8) 318.3 199.3 PES 178.6 232.0 70.6 150.4 1232727 
ONTARIO 
PCUPTISGHEOGIY © 0) eaten ue 13)5 35.9 820.0 369.1 450.9 150.0 217.4 365.1 114.4 240.5 1,956.7 
July 1 6 Me ieee Be Wisi 13.6 36.3 802.7 361.3 441.3 150.6 218.0 366.7 i570 243.7 1,946.7 
PRI SUS Br PODS ole each. eke 13.4 34.8 823.9 eS} 450.6 T5574 219.0 356.3 107-3 2322 1,942.5 
MANITOBA 
ASI OUST DOT. 15 ets aoe ee eM! 6.4 48.2 27.8 20.4 Ts 49.4 SE2 1 eA? 28.8 213.6 
July LOGTS er eee ai 6.3 48.1 Qe]. 20.4 18.3 49.9 des 1222 29.6 217.0 ae 
APUSt: LO GG 5 eee oe ee 1.9 5.9 47.2 28.0 19.2 1720, 47.6 51.0 11.9 27.8 210.3: am 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Peso 96) Tie ee. ee ee 0.2 5.4 15.9 10.3 5.6 17.9 28.9 37a. 8.4 18.3 132.6 
July 19675 San eee 0.2 "5.4 16.3 10.3 6.0 18.3 28.8 31:8 8.5 18.7 134.0 
OUST 19GG eit et ee vast 0.2 52 i ary 10.3 5.4 18.1 28.3 57.3 8.0 17.0 129.8 
ALBERTA if 
RAEISEMEOG 7 1.) cts re tah ol 41 19.2 531 26.9 26.2 41.6 52.9 74.3 16.0 50.1 311.4 =) 
July LOG AE ON 3.6 1935 52.9 2601 DOM 40.9 $217 75.4 16.1 50.9 312.) = 
CU Lo LCE IS TST BATT «ise ge 2.6 18.2 50.8 26.7) 24.1 38.3 51.0 Toad. 14.4 47.2 296.3 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
RMSE BOY Toco eo) a5. 8S 17.6 10.3 130.9 54.3 76.7 41.3 79.6 94.4 24.8 72.8 471.7 
July LEW dhe il eee OR oe 19.1 10.4 wey 54.0 Tae) 41.2 80.2 95.6 24.9 Tak 474.6 
OSS PD GAS 11.0 134.4 Soa 78.7 36.3 717.9 91.5 2S 71.0 467.1 
a ee NY OTT Py Pe i i eee es Po mee me 


* a 
Revised. fPreliminary. {Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services to business management; 
personal services (except domestic and miscellaneous services). ea 


Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding; Yukon and NWT included in Canada total only i? 
Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72- 002). 
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TABLE C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries* 
Aug. July Aug. Aug. July 
Industries 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 
(1961 = 100) $ $ 
lina, LNOLU DING MILLING). 2....0..050f0c.0ccccccc cscs 113.4 113.6 111.4 128.46 127.25 
oe MBE SS sen Se SO Ree ao AOR | eee on eens a 108.8 109.1 106.8 129.36 129.02 
Raeeey AIS ee ct Ca Baadst YE eRR CR Bed 105.7 104.9 101.9 134.80 129.43 
Trice 8 RC oy Tele) a Ll ER i pe 124.1 124.4 [2235 115,37 113.97 
Seeds SRO Wl 0 6) Ce eo a ee 130.5 129.7 143.2 113.05 111.86 
BEE VICES INCIGCNtAl TO Tiina: ei rcss. 25. 2.02. .co- secon 0p ues- 140.6 143.8 ie 133.80 135.82 
GENES TUG asf Bek IS el lin a a OPO ied eRe 124.3 127,3 106.47 106.12 
in Sag FES rays Pe i GA Caen pn er i 5 136.2 133.4 136.6 1 i Fee 113.64 
Ye eee Loge] 0s CRS a i ee 119.1 117.0 119.9 99.06 99.24 
ac fe Is ae fesio 2 Fer c 5 I hee a eo 124.6 120.9 124.3 91.72 93.87 
MAROC etre hcl Aes trp sesh Pe AL Te tiveckebonissdeses $25.2 120.5 125.6 88.47 90.57 
VG Tn Sie i a ati aS: ein od Aan SE ee 120.0 123.1 116.7 112.61 113.92 
PODACCO DEOCESSING ANG DPErOGUCtS 2.02000: c.ccsnssh aise 96.9 95.1 94.0 112.05 110.91 
MaDe TRIO OCICS 5's Petes axe Rai Riek oo a: wos vbw ce Viswdcaec wee 124.0 120.6 122.9 108.69 109.42 
LMS) yo Reha fas eS ee A a 98.1 97.9 106.9 71.41 69.58 
“yc Gi FR Note VES eS UD Oe cate AU hl Se i ee 119.1 tit 114.1 87.83 86.91 
SOT HEN TRE 240 U1 CUO Mioie. << Aion Ie 14 2 Sp 111.4 109.2 118.6 67.88 66.28 
“Coe be Voki ad MUNI Nel ia ak ad. Per ae Se ee ah ey 108.5 1 A 66.51 64.73 
spolelcval tig ape cite Rn ak Re CaO ie a, One 113.4 113.4 1 by pee 95.62 95.28 
pe ITN OTE RUT E OSE T AVG ba B.4 8H) Noe on OR ee gee OO a 131.8 128.4 136.3 88.90 87.05 
RP CURATICMAILIEC ANULISLLICS. ter resccs captstcccs frova she ces seoh 008 121.3 120.9 122.9 126.61 $2533) 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 114.2 1 yy E21 113.74 113.82 
PATA INCL AL NIMAUSU TOS Pett porate, oesclasecplessensee 126.7 126.6 129.4 129.08 129.13 
Niet FaDEICA TINS INCUS{TIOND soso Ree obec laccceoceneceeot 135,5 132.5 139.6 112.01 111,33 
MiB CIMNeIys CKCODE CLECETICA fiat coo.-- cat dovveceeotecsdens.s00: 147.6 147.3 148.6 121.96 120.69 
RIM NSPOLLALOM CATHOMEI Cy 2c. tee net. itselsctcesoviv eons 13322 146.6 143.1 124.77 121.42 
LES Oe ert ty eT 3) CN Tes KREG ea? weal” J aa 147.2 142.9 146.1 106.96 107.26 
MNOn-mctallic mineral, PrOductsa, hese.) h.. psec nts cose [papa 119.3 129.2 113.43 114.64 
BLT CUIIALICRCO AL DLOCNICES fa istics 8. sbennkevstes 107.0 107.2 105.6 155.86 156.06 
hemicas aid chemical products. jo) cccs.. teas c0ss-<- 120.1 120.2 119.4 120.60 120.63 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 135;5 13 he7 136.8 93.20 92.35 
(NE BUSTIN Got OSI fe eR 7 tao 134.5 133;5 149.9 134.45 133.59 
} LYTLE ant i ee 134.4 133.6 141.6 129.58 128.51 
ANT aE) Cra eye En) Une Oo Re ae DR A i ell 134.6 133.4 165.6 142.90 142.44 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
RAI RET ITT TIES us eee Se 116.0 116.5 111.9 113.06 113.82 
“EES EOE DST [07 1 tA pk Co Ryle | RS ee) 114.0 108.5 112.40 113.66 
TS ne 2 Se OR See OO a, Feo es oO 1 123.3 117.4 98.22 96.47 
PE OTAMETAN TATION OE) rte ee A as 2 hho cas casa cas toadeatonss fatcatts 12153 F2u5 a 120.1 108.67 108.85 
| OE OE SET RBIS apes Bee De an 124.3 124.5 | Pee 82.30 82.51 
. OAT) NGG MN Lee RO ECU St Marge gc Sa IY sdnsac scans sosshes 123:7 123.8 120.1 100.85 100.62 
ETEST LEG Ly Ve (0 Aes SRR PET EY Sn a ee ene ee 124.6 124.9 123.4 72.04 725) 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE... Ef 127.2 eee 99.95 100.08 
| POEII ATMS EDL OTISUILEETIOMT i ee een oh. oaekc edo c3 i) oh acan vena elacanee 130.0 130.0 126.2 96.25 96.18 
ASS UPPATICS HINU PCH OSES cocks Sovesdenpset -sscinoe -+ sib oy “P Fades anne 12335 $233 116.1 105.18 105.60 
(PITA SSFIE' ONS 2a A al a ea 163.2 163.1 149.2 76.35 76.31 
| POR Te POT ORS ek So Fos gate ka in caes of sda ane 147.9 153.6 144.9 67.61 68.17 
IRR PCR OREO re ga Nc aaieaseapiee 173.2 172.8 163.3 114.64 114.56 
Ren REN Umees cere ges oe I Te ty cost vaceninate 150.4 150.2 138.9 56.08 55.84 
eS TO a ee 204.2 201.2 170.2 88.29 88.92 
ETS UCNEA TS © DAM POSEN Foci, cap bis cscsat'ge coaanse oo etnias oem ennene 126.7 125.8 125.7 103.43 103.35 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Norte: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
Aug. July Aug. Aug. July = Aug. Aug. July Aug. 

Industry 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 | 

$ : 5 5 : : | 

MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 41.6 40.9 42.0 2.85 DRY meaner: 118.60 117.45 108.29 | 

beh TED "RSS Rigi eigen ieet inte Sea te eet OE ROE 41.1 40.8 41.4 2.99 3.01 2.70 123.03 122.69 111.530} 

1007 CE aj TE Be Fas Ree Se a eb SP 41.6 36.7 41.7 2.41 2.44 2:26 100.06 89.76 94.18 — 

IE ETEICLAIS EXCOP ET ICIS. rac ct.. ace aoee kee 41.4 41.7 41.4 2.65 2.63 2.42 109.57 109;57 100.40 : 
Rei ties (ANG SANG PitS:, 6 ,..076..0-2e oes ota 49.7 49.2 Set 2.26 Meo: 2.06 11250 109.80 105.25 

Services incidental to mining...................:46 41.5 41.8 42.6 3:10. 3.14 2.78 128.56 131.25 118.48 | 
PN AN, COT DIN GH! rk ask co ceeaeh aah ee oe aust acee 40.4 40.2 41.1 2.40 2.40 2.24 97.14 96.45 91.95 
AIT Ae 0 OOdS ee wor Serene Pee ee 40.9 40.6 41.5 2.60 2.58 2.43 106.13 104.74 101.04 
oOn-diutable LOOdS i... wc...cck sence: 40.0 39.9 40.6 221 Dee 2.05 88.42 88.44 83.15 
Rivourand Devera ges. falar ae ee 40.0 40.7 40.7 2.07 2.10 Pid 82.65 85.30 76.11 
EOS Ie? Ge eS ces aeh ee Re 39.9 40.6 40.7 2.00 2.03 1.80 80.02 82.49 13.33 
Beverages sie. See te See ewes 40.6 41.3 41.5 258 2.60 2.40 104.74 107.07 99.57 
Tobacco processing and products................ Ge) 37.0 37.6 Doha PEG pas ohe, 101.91 100.70 OT a0 
Rearbberproductscmtins see ee 40.9 41.0 42.1 2.46 2.49 23) 100.76 102.01 98.70 
Meapher PrOUOUCISZ.a.8. 3s 6 tise, ede eee 39.5 38.5 40.3 1.65 1.64 15 65.21 63.21 62.41 
PEXUIIS PrOCNCtSt in oe ee ee 41.3 40.7 41.9 1.87 1.86 1.74 igok 75.95 72.79 
Niscellaneous MEXties: Ve oN ee es ee! 40.4 39.7 39.8 1.82 1.79 1.61 73.49 71.28 64.14 
Rai tinie sr See ce te cea 40.9 40.0 41.7 1.48 1.46 1537, 60.45 58.46 57.17 
CH TRT CNY Chia emiee 2, ot OREN 5 SCO) Nine ile a ch Ya na Bez 36.5 38.1 1.62 1559 150 60.32 DOule. 57.30 
Wy CHOC PEOCIC Ste tity (oJ .o- eee A ee ee 39.9 40.0 40.0 2.29 VPA 2.10 91252 91.03 84.00 
Puralpure and tixtuires pseu ats 42.6 41.9 43.0 1.94 1.91 1.82 82.57 80.01 78.09 
Paper anaailied. maustries 22 .00,0:0. 8k 412 41.2 41.9 2.89 2.86 2.69 119.15 Dene a 112.59 
Pulp and-Paperemills.1. eee Se 41.1 41.1 41.9 3215 3.10 2.93 129.54 127.49 122.78 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... 38.8 38.8 39.2 2.89 2.88 2.74 112.08 i257 107.17 
Prunary metal industries”... Awe 40.1 40.6 40.8 3.00 2.99 2.79 120.34 121.16 11322 
Troncand Stee smitlis.... ok ete cate 39.5 40.3 40.7 Bal 7 3:13 2.93 125223 125.97 119.22 
Metal fabricating industries.................0..0.... 41.4 41.0 42.3 2.54 250 DAD» 105.20 103.74 102.38 
DMaginnehy.*exCepiclectricalatt:.. a8. ac}. 41.6 40.7 41.9 2.74 212 IA) 113.74 110.85 106.92 
ifansportation equipment......52.454.4..5.5 41.2 40.0 41.6 2.83 2.81 267 116.67 112.14 11 Een 
PCH ACCANG: Parts nil kn eee see 41.7 41.0 41.8 2.81 Dea 2.66 116.94 113.51 111.26 
NEOLOTN Ee DICIES ete ees eae 41.4 40.1 41.7 2.91 2.89 2315 120.30 115.92 114.70 
ASSCIRDID GE oats nl eee ome 41.2 39.7 45.1 3h1 3542 2.96 127-82 124.14 13345 
Parts and accessories. t4...0...06. 41.7 40.4 39.1 2.83 2.82 2.64 118300525 113478 103.30 
Shipbuilding and repairing.....0.00.....0000.0.... 40.4 38.2 40.9 Peg fs 2.74 Daps\e 112 104.55 106.04 
IMCCLEICA lPOTOUUCLSt. & x5 coe kee ec 39.5 39.4 40.9 2.34 2.34 2.23 92.64 92.17 91.07 
Communications equipment.................. 38.6 38.3 40.2 2.26 DEL 1 ZAZ Set 86.91 85.26 
Non-metallic mineral products........0.0000.0...... 42.9 43.7 43.6 2250) 2.49 2.34 107.07 108.64 102.09 
Peiroleam and coalyproducts: 4.04.2 .2= 42.7 43.2 41.9 3.38 3.38 3,23 144.10 146.14 135.44 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.3 40.2 40.8 2.60 2.61 2.45 104.68 104.65 100.06 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.... 40.7 40.1 41.2 1.96 1.95 1.81 IFAY 78.29 74.57 
PONE RECTION. yo anther See 43;2 43.0 44.3 3.08 3.08 2.78 133.10 132333 123.31 
Rerntgaine te Dust oe Ww  - 2 i eae Oe ee ee 40.6 40.3 41.5 3218 3.14 2.85 127.97 126.59 118.22 
Sseneral Contractors 2.42. ees ee 40.6 40.3 41.4 3.01 3.00 2.71 122527 128205 112.05 
Special trade contractors... ees, 40.7 40.2 41.6 3228 3-21 2.98 133.26 nS Rat ak 124.02 
RARIBOCLIN D2 ap ot Make eae 47.7 47.8 49.0 2.98 2.98 2.69 141.83 142.17 131.92 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 49.4 49.6 50.2 2.45 2.44 2.26 121.07 120.82 113233 
uner CNPiNCeriNe ats MreN eke 45.7 45.8 48.0 3.61 3.62 3.10 164.94 165.47 148.62 

OTHER INDUSTRIES 

LOO LDTENV EST (5p Rn a eecdaie WUE D 44.3 44.8 43.5 2.91 2.90 212 128.70 129.93 118.48 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 39:5 40.5 40.5 2.19 2.19 2.00 86.69 88.60 81.03 
Laundries, cleaners and pressers.................. 39.4 38.9 39.2 1.41 1.40 1.30 55.48 54.29 51.08 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... Sayed ste ii 35.6 1.39 1.38 P30 48.85 48.59 46.32 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
SourcE: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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Period 


onthly Average 


Sa a re SR 


Last Pay Period in 


TRS ye Mr eg gen ol ODL asecoceoaaveve Des iioredanise 
To enhels 1° Sat wy iy aes ot oe al ea ad 
oe Sr i Sie, Ce a a Sa ee 


*Revised. tPreliminary. 


Average 
Weekly 
Hours 


40.7 
40.8 
41.0 
41.0 
40.8 


41.1 
41.2 
41.2 
41.0 
38.5 
40.1 
40.2 
40.1 
40.5 
40.3 
40.6 
40.2 
40.4 


ABLE C-6—Earnings and Hours of Hourly-Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


Average 


Weekly 
Wages 


Index Numbers of 


Average Weekly Wages 


(1961 = 100) 
Current 1961 
Dollars Dollars 

103.1 101.9 
106.8 103.7 
111.4 106.3 
116.7 108.0 
123.1 110.2 
L235 110.0 
125.8 111.8 
126.9 112.7 
126.8 ig War, 
119.9 106.1 
125.3 110.8 
126.6 111.6 
1276 111.6 
129.6 113.1 
129.0 112.0 
130.5 112.2 
129.6 110.9 
130.5 111.9 


Norte: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


TABLE C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly-Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


Average Weekly Hours* 


August July 

1967 1967 

ACS e Boge iS aa ia a 39.5 43.1 
Ie DI Le 39.7 40.7 
SLA Shee ety a ee As oe 40.7 41.4 
ae IRE alin Se ee 41.3 40.7 
ER line J ia ee ae es Cel ne 40.5 40.3 
GRE IS 2 SR acid, ee Ra re 39.4 39.7 
I RAUMITR TE ak a cedex esis 39.4 40.0 
8 cael Se ®t s ge 39.6 39.9 
EN EUS SUES Gi ARR © Ran a a OE 37.2 37.4 


Average Hourly Earnings* 


August August July August 
1966 1967 1967 1966 
$ $ $ 

41.9 1.95 1.89 1.84 
40.8 1.90 1.91 1.83 
41.9 1.96 1.94 1.79 
42.4 2.17 2.16 2.02 
40.9 p Bo'} ae 2.35 
40.4 2.45 2.14 1.94 
40.0 2.46 2.49 2.28 
39.8 2.44 2.46 2.24 
37.5 3.00 3.00 2.80 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under 


nsurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Latest figures subject to revision. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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| D—Manpower Division 


The reorganization of manpower activities under the are not possible on the basis of these statistics. A : 
Department of Manpower and Immigration has led to a their publication is being suspended. : 
number of administrative changes which have, in turn, altered New statistical series are being developed to give more 
the significance of D-Table statistics about employment significant information about persons using the services of 
placements and unfilled job vacancies. Canada Manpower Centres. The results will be published as. 

The result is that valid comparisons with previous periods they become available. 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from _ the Manpower Section, DBS, from information supplied by the 
operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report 
to persons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, (DBS) 
Commission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are Cat. No. 73-001). For further information regarding the 
compiled in the Unemployment Insurance, Pensions and nature of the data see Technical Note, page 25, January issue. 
TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, September 1967 

Unemployment Insurance Act* a 
A Amount of | 
End of Total* Employed Claimants Weeks Benefit | 
1967—AUBUSt accesses 4,832,000 4,604,900 227,100 ieee Uns Paid a 
TAT oR ty ae 4,803,000 4,556,700 246,300 
Wine eee 4,751,000 4,508,200 242,800 Newioundland  ' hiner iette ues 18,097 $ 435,064 
Waves hae 4,684,000 4,402,900 281,100 Prince Edward islang) 2S eee 2iZk 46,166 
nr. 4,763,000 4,270,700 492,300 INOVARDCOL aa eee ee anal hoe ies 24,823 588,522 
Match ot. ae 4,769,000 4,225,200 543,800 NeweBronswicks. 23. Ae eee 185232 421,773 
February........... 4,697,000 4,145,200 551,800 Quebecwn a ster rge men, eee tae 207,076 5,137,017 
January..........---- 4,700,000 4,168,100 531,900 Ontario rg... ease era ieee OP 254,274 6,304,809 
; Manitoba awa woos et a ee 15,961 363,472 
1206; Decembers...-5, BAU! Rg ae (Pal eis Saskatchewan a 9,421 213,457 
povemlet tae UROL EN ol Aibertac eect eee eee 19,258 453,539 
Octobet2 2.42 4,538,000 4,353,700 184,300 Bruch Columbia vukon 
Pe OSM Iak se LY SB LY ee ay Territory. ae een tee 71,244 1,807,769 
AUISUSt caine 4,596,000 4,408,800 187,200 
fee esc? aoe ole tae rotate anatase aes 604,507 15,771,588 
Maye. eo 4,487,380 4,209,540 277,840 Total, Canadas Aug. 1967./.2.25.2. 691,198 16,848,719 
*May 1966 to August 1967 revised on the basis of book renewal Total, Canada, Sept. 1966............ 512,608 12,264,821 
at June 1, 1966. 
+Commencing March 31, 1967, agricultural workers are included, *Represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid 
as coverage was extended to certain workers in this industry April 1, 1967. during the month. 
TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, September 1967 
Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Claims Filed at Local Offices Pending at the End of the Month 
Total Not 
Disposal Entitled to Entitled 
Province Total Initial Renewal of Benefit to Benefit Pending 
aU TAN 50 res eee Oho oes 1,779 1243 566 1,677 1,025 652 630 
fuce baward Island... cs. 193 151 42 223 145 78 54 
Bre AP GOLAN cent etn” SE ee ies 2,950 1,945 1,005 3,092 1,924 1,168 812 
PEE WRBEUNS WICK 40... eee 2,366 1,687 679 2,356 1,493 863 763 
LEE SES ic ee et Sp ie ee 27,246 17,785 9,461 28,113 18,867 9,246 8,928 
RT ee RE fo SS ee 303572 21,369 9,203 31,648 20,714 10,937 10,464 
Roepe A ae on 2 acs es as 1,794 1,395 399 1,680 1,031 649 489 
Peat WAN «0-5. Gsi7-c.ce see 1,179 923 256 1,109 694 425 395 
OU USS ke RSIS 2,480 1,920 560 2,358 1,420 938 749 
eA Pens  WDIMA SS i co 22. occ ets 12,163 8,070 4,093 12,508 8,252 4,256 3,587 
Total, Canada, September 1967.. OR oye 56,458 26,264 84,764+ 557552 29,242 26,871 
Total, Canada, August 1967.. 92,535 64,025 28,510 100,702 55,694 45,008 28,913 
Total, Canada, September 1966.. 72,968 51,672 21,296 80,181 50,755 29,426 23,429 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 26,194. 


tIn addition, 27,537 revised claims were disposed of. Of these 2,853 were special requests not granted and 1,372 were appeals by claimants. There 
were 5,663 revised aims pending at the end of the month. " 
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BLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, 
at September 29, 1967 


Number of Weeks on Claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
Total 27 or Aug. 31, Sept. 30, 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1967 1966 
ED EM So, ones ciievtssin A cls casos eon ded 210,863 90,554 51,038 42,526 26,745 187,172 164,877 
SS CATES. 20s ere eaeer ane 123,320 59,847 28,742 21,060 13,671 113,175 95,292 
RENEE oP MT Oo4, SN «cane vos ccantid 87,543 30,707 22,296 21,466 13,074 73,997 69,585 
PE EPCTYIGAINDD, ... 7. 25> cases oc hdsek ccc uss Sovadilencs 5,561 1,989 1,621 1,283 668 4,875 5,171 
EL EP OR Pe eae 4,028 Mold L227 873 401 ks Jo 3,846 
0 OE RE i ee ne eee oss 462 394 410 267 1,340 1,325 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND.................000.: 664 210 229 153 72 739 645 
Ne oe as Sete A ad aipee Lee Lac lavnsantudes 339 108 131 68 32 483 385 
5 ERE a URE SS ane ae 325 102 98 85 40 256 260 
MS COT UA 5.4 oftcngaliecds scbdetivcess -aaseovokens 8,323 2,995 1,929 1,748 1,651 8,940 8,676 
Oo EOE OG OR Caretta Aya a Pan ieee > 7012 PM UG he 1,264 [BS Pas, 1,044 6,176 5,952 
AA na mee oo ccs) Lantus eee 211 816 665 623 607 2,764 2,724 
ESR GINS WICK con .cssonecece nein ess coveoses 6,853 2,490 Og ‘eg 5B} 1,031 7,810 7,769 
Oo NORTE aes So eva na 4,403 1,700 979 1,149 a 5,436 5,299 
STAAL Oe Sa 3 Sof See peer AR 2,450 790 642 562 456 2,374 2,470 
RE SR ORAS i ae ee ee 70,328 31,136 17,247 14,263 7,682 53,132 50,436 
BTS ee san ch o-oo cts as Bi eo iv eens 44,696 VA bY: 10,907 7,943 4,088 32,040 30,080 
BIND eo akc Recah ead hile see 25,632 9,378 6,340 6,320 3,594 21,092 20,356 
SERIE SE ae ae Soa at 78,456 33,445 19,075 15,663 10,273 76,561 56,300 
Rumsey Pon ae es et 42,264 20,882 9,651 6,692 5,039 45,649 29,249 
DN OP en, aa ee a 36,192 12,563 9,424 8,971 5,234 30,912 27,051 
MEPEEI BAS. 2 etd xo aks castyens aah shee 5,625 1,866 1,618 1,147 994 5,138 4,247 
ELE A S ae oe  Y oe eee 2,071 979 726 462 424 2,316 1,907 
cally NGG CR Sint ees Beran | aa 3,034 887 892 685 570 2,822 2,340 
STL aE Bae 856 975 738 562 3,024 2,805 
PMNS. fakes EEL ess bess san ok oon PMR edo he 1,276 419 419 168 270 1,267 1,085 
a Ea ee SO eet On eee 1,855 437 556 570 292 T7957 1,720 
AEE SSS ae ae ee ne 6,582 2,119 1,339 1,449 1,015 5,652 6,012 
OLE eS Se a oe 3,013 1,365 499 644 505 2,894 2,731 
MEN cee ves se ckabcwnipdakes 3,569 1,414 840 805 510 2,758 3,281 
UNIT) MOOT AIMIBIA 1 << ooho, cavnccesoceo-nshce- 25,340 12,788 5,384 4,371 2,797 21,301 22,816 
ERO SNE By ee See ee a 15,098 8,930 2,939 1,936 1,293 13,379 14,758 
Sy OST SRee Nae Ieee 10,242 3,858 2,445 2,435 1,504 7,922 8,058 
*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


i Se a a a EE a TEE ig a ae eS ERO I 


Health and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 
Be rN ATs eA vec cole sas ins Feecon oes 130.7 126.2 134.8 14595 140.4 $58.3 147.3 117.8 
SLUGS 125 CE ea a i 1330 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
ih oe SG ST EO ey a 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8 151.8 120.2 
MAG) Sem CAL 2s sg. Chace sa tes hase eeieen 138.7 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 175; 5 154.3 1223 i 
OME 2 oy SE i Ri OD 143.9 144.5 144.7 126.0 150.8 180.9 158.7 12534 : 
1966-——Novemiber.::,5.5.0.ce ieee 145.5 144.7 146.6 129.8 (fey lea | 184.5 161.3 126.5 
IDECeT DEL oe See era 145.9 144.7 147.2 129-7 1.52.6 184.5 161.5 126.5 | 
PSG VA TIAL You. uncxs28na coset ceageasends 146.0 144.9 147.6 128.6 153.0 184.9 161.9 1265 
BCOPUATy 22. Acccsk des Ate 146.1 144.1 147.7 129.1 155.0 185.1 163.6 126.8 
IWEARCHL gan. hits sae 146.5 143.3 148.4 130.8 155.6 185.2 163.7 12733 
A 5) ot agree aa a apenas 147.8 144.0 150.1 131.9 1570 190.0 164.2 127-9 
WEY occ kh en eae an 148.1 143.7 150.5 131.9 T5722 191.0 166.6 £279 
RCE ex A ay Stet Pate cod eas Pe 148.8 144.8 1512 1325 158.2 190.7 167.1 128.1 
LYE | piper Mv iO Reh Sateen {50,2 148.5 151.9 13255 158.3 191.5 167.8 12838 
ANI OUISC) A eS ect este ok 150.9 P5162 1522 13233 158.0 191.9 167.9 128.6 
SED LEM DERE este ee Fee LSO37 148.5 1526 134.7 158.4 191.4 168.7 128.6 
OOCTODEEGY tk ete rec {50'S 147.8 1534 1337 1579 $9372 169.4 128.6 
Novem bern ee ak. 151-0 148.0 153.4 134.5 157.9 193.8 1/035 128.7 
Norte: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 
TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of November 1967 
All-Items Health 
and Recrea- Tobacco 
Noy. Ocr Nov. Trans- Personal tion and and 
1967 1967 1966 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 
PERM MI RICINTIC SSE Ics, 8a) ee es aes 130.8 130.8 ES} 126.5 122.8 129.8 126.1 191.2 155.9 1203 
RDS Cir TRO ee A eg! 143.0 142.5 139.2 141.4 140.5 142.6 143.4 188.7 191s TAKS 
pam TD Stews his le) Ne SP nN Ee ee 145.7 145.7 141.5 143.6 139.6 143.5 155.1 214.3 175.8 ks 
LTE 220 Los Sa SP ae, See 149.6 148.8 143.6 154.2 145.5 12622 181.9 198.9 Le 4h 131.9 
OT 0s ame SS eR ae 149.6 148.6 145.5 150.8 144.7 140.0 168.4 203.5 165.8 136.2 
(72 MCI 2 Ra tl a ada eg EE (bowls PS 148.1 144.9 154.3 142.3 159.1 191.3 pA Bi 13258 
EVO 30 ARE A Ole ne sb 147.2 146.8 140.7 147.2 136.3 147.6 149.9 209.2 166.9 147.4 
STG e AN OAS 1S Ea a RS 141.5 140.6 he 146.0 134.8 145.6 142.0 166.8 165.9 129.3 
RAMS RMA ATSC ALOE co... As eee. ha icceasees tans 142.1 141.7 136.5 140.7 132 144.3 142.8 197.0 162.6 126.2 
TARR ae he A dice. 145.1 144.9 139.5 142.4 146.1 136.4 154.8 178.8 163.9 128.5 


*St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
cities. 
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Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between 


ay 


G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is ber of workers involved includes all workers reported on 
sompiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the 
Canada Department of Labour on the basis of reports from union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work 
he Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as these laid off 
Immigration. The first three tables in this section cover strikes as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further 
and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The num- notes on the series, see page 67, January issue. 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1962-67 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Strikes and Duration in Man-Days 
Lockouts _ - : 
Beginning Per cent of 
During Month | Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Time 
DI SSR ISIS see ere i ea 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
: MS Ne Py Ap Maire he LE gn doa Nei active Suevecs 318 Bid 83,428 917,410 0.07 
a att ON aa Rat Ler nS, Sante TE Ue: ate eC a 327 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
TERS lea ha tl PEI SET EC Re 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
a I I) SUE gl aati 2 8 eles Gh ie ee ae re 582 617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
GEESE Lies) a UCR RR MiB te a gl a 41 82 28,333 222,190 0.16 
Merete PEI Near, Sa tea, baste coe heck ce ak sess tbces beck veceaves 22 59 12,602 153,310 0.12 
ES SLE ERE ISS 8 ae cps OS 37 63 27,358 235,040 0.19 
LENE IP Pb C0 Sn RO SAS iP Ts 8 eS a2 67 87,149 489,606 0.41 
ea ciel nig oT oe 4 SARI ie eal eS en a 39 63 16,914 90,360 0.07 
CACTI Ras a ges SRY 8 fe = AN ee i St 48 75 17,579 151,690 0.13 
Lp RRR SR Sas aan as ROE, ROS na 52 97 53,291 480,050 0.35 
SOY es SENS oi A eal OSes aif AI ene ea es eee 40 102 54,035 693,100 0.50 
ob) eta" Ee ot a ils OEE AR Bel Se a 36 104 35,489 310,430 0.24 
FCT Noe Sic ID IRR i ile a SESE S| a 38 100 30,526 415,700 0.29 
SORT ASIRBEN SIT eB eet Na Mn LNT, ydcievinssasexsgsteces 31 92 34,282 449,550 0.36 
ENaC 9 ROE ie Oe NR 5 aa a 21 70 24,725 326,850 0.25 
Te PSVISTETS Vet gS dieigar a ON SSP tae cb ere 18 70 19,148 251,460 0.18 
*Preliminary. 
TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, November 1967 TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, November 1968 
by Industry (Preliminary) by Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
and Workers and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
ge EP a ae A Se 2 295 5,370 Newfoundland... ee ee | 26 570 
ERS 5 2 tee he Coneneee 2 2,284 3,220 Prince Edward Island... — = = 
NovasSrotia. nici haces ete eee - 570 1,250 
‘ 167,770 Si ‘ 
Ce ae ee a 37 10,114 Roe eg on oraek cee aaa 4 1.280 7750 
BPOMStrUctiOn..............-s-esese essen sees essen 5 522 8,000 Bnei Ne So tena ee 13 5,383 27,860 
Transportation and utilities ................ 11 5,326 55,970 CPN GAGO oc coer etic gee 2,969 41,710 
Manitoba ta. ci burskccickseitacsstoeees — — — 
Hes PC Ah re aT cet ennenaeat cnn 10 593 10,820 
¥ : Saskatchewans c.g: stig atheist l Ll 200 
PUMA CE... sseosssseeeeeesesseeeceeesinneeeenee = =P = Alberta”, 3. eae ghs a ee 3 272 3,600 
da ge Ak iy 3 14 310 British ‘@ohimbia.. as os ae 13 4,770 116,420 
Public administration .......................... af = = Pederals. siSiic..sahscteeienttecdl acces 6 3,867 52,100 
Ars INDUSTRIFS................:. 70 19,148 251,460 ALU JURISDICTION. .-htnaohenn 70 19,148 251,460 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, November 1967 (Preliminary) 


Duration in Man-Days 


Industry, Employer Workers 
a Union Involved 
Location Nov. 
FORESTRY 
Columbia Cellulose, Woodworkers 210 4,620 
Celgar Woods Division, Locs. 1-405 & 1-417 
Nakusp, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MINES 
Mineral Fuels 
Acadia Coal Co. — Mine Workers 400 400 
McBean Mine, District 26 (Ind.) 
Thorburn, N.S. 
Non- Metal 
Asbestos Corporation Ltd., Mining Employees 1,884 2,820 
Thetford Mines and area, Federation (CNTU) 
Que. 
MANUFACTURING 
Textiles 
Spinrite Yarns & Dyers Ltd., Textile Workers’ Union 158 3,480 
Listowel, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian Celanese Ltd., Textile Workers’ Union 739 3,700 
Sorel, Que. Loc. 1434 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wood 
Several lumber companies, Woodworkers 3,668 93,750 
Various locations, Various locals 
British Columbia. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Les Industries Baribeau, Building and 203 4,470 
Lévis, Qué. Woodworkers’ 
Federation (CNTU) 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Ten furniture manufacturing Upholsterers 224 4,990 
firms, Lock 1 
Vancouver, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper 
Columbia Cellulose, Woodworkers 434 9,360 
Celgar Lumber Loc. 1-405 
Division & Celgar (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp Division, Pulp and Paper 
Castlegar, B.C. Workers 
Loc) 1(ind.) 
Scott Maritimes Pulp Ltd., Pulp and Paper 170 850 
Abercrombie, Pictou Co., Mill Workers 
N.S. Loc. 440 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ontario-Minnesota Pulp Pulp and Paper S31 1,380 
& Paper Co. Ltd., Mill Workers 
Fort Frances, Ont. Boecs92 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and Typographical Union 349 7,680 


Globe & Mail, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Loc. 91 
(AFL-CIO/CLC ~ 


Accumulated Termination 


10,920 


400 


2,820 


42,380 


10,840 


181,010 


6,300 


13,200 


22,680 


850 


1,380 


358,050 


Starting 
Date Major Issues 
Result 
Date 
Sept. 19 Wages— 
Nov. 8 Alleged dispute between manage- | 
Nov. 9 ment and workers—Return of © 
workers. 
Nov. 14 Alleged grievance—Return of 
Nov. 15 workers. 
Nov. 21 Wages, union security, bonding of 
1966 employees— 
Oct. 18 Wages—15¢ an hr. increase retro- 
Nov. 8 active July 1, 1967, 15¢ an hr 
Nov. 1, 1968; other improved 
benefits. 
Oct. 4 Wages— 
Oct. 19 Wages, hours, job evaluation— 
Seots ur Wages, fringe benefits — 
Sept. 18 Wages— 
Nov. 15 Disciplinary suspension of two 
Nov. 22 workers—Return of workers. 
Nov. 23 Not reported—Return of workers. 
Nov. 26 
July 9 Working conditions as affected by 
1964 computers, job- security, union 


membership of foremen— 
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LE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, November 1967 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


_ 


Major Issues 


Result 


Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date 
— Union Involved. ————_—_——_—_ a. 
Location Nov. Accumulated Termination 
Date 
?rimary Metals 
Kaiser Aluminum, Steelworkers 106 850 960 Ostet 
Scarborough, Ont. Loc. 4885 Nov. 13 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
etal Fabricating 
Columbus McKinnon Ltd., Auto Workers 230 5,060 6,540 Octit23 
St. Catharines, Ont. Loc. 199 pee 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Jenkins Bros., Machinists 220 880 880 Nov. 25 
Lachine, Que. Loc. 631 — 
| (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinery 
Canadian Timken Co. Ltd., Steelworkers 468 6,080 48,670 June 21 
— $t. Thomas, Ont. Loc. 4906 Nov. 20 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Jeffreys Mfg. Ltd., Auto Workers 150 3,300 8,700 Sept. 11 
~ Montreal, Que. Locrl376 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
3urroughs Business Auto Workers 1/2) 2,280 8,590 Sept. 11 
Machines Ltd., Loc. 195 Nov. 20 
Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Transportation Equipment 
Blackstone Industrial Auto Workers 207 210 9,670 Aug. 25 
Products Ltd., Loe1132 Nov. 2 
Stratford, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saint John Shipbuilding Various unions 1,000 2,000 2,000 Nov. 20 
and Dry Dock Co. Ltd., Nov. 22 
Saint John, N.B. 
Electrical Products 
Fleetwood Corporation, Machinists 375 3,000 3,000 Nov. 21 
Town of Mount Royal, Loc. 2146 — 
Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CONSTRUCTION 
Alberta Insulators Asbestos Workers 240 2,880 2,880 Nov. 15 
Contractors Association, Loc. 110 — 
Province-wide, Alta. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Various trucking firms, Teamsters 1,400 1,400 4,900 Oct. 28 
Montreal and area, Que. Loc. 931 (Ind.) Nov. 2 


Wages, length of contract, shift 
differential—20¢ an hr. increase 
first year, 19¢ second year; plus 
fringe benefits. 


Delayed negotiations in a new 
contract— 


Wages, union security, seniority, 
management rights— 


Wages in a new agreement—12°% 
increase immediately, 6% in 1968; 
2¢ an hr. increase for shift dif- 
ferentials; 3 weeks vacation after 
10 years, 4 weeks after 25 years, 
other improved benefits. 


Wages, union security, bargaining 
unit, seniority, vacations— 


Wages, cost-of-living bonus, fringe 
benefits—17¢ an hr. increase. 


Wages, fringe benefits—7% in- 
crease first year, 8°% second year, 
8% the third year, night shift 
premium increased to 9¢ first yr., 
10¢ 2nd. yr., and 11¢ the 3rd yr.; 
other improved benefits. 


Protesting dismissal of 11 
ployees—Return of workers. 


em- 


Retroactive pay— 


Wages— 


Wages—80¢ an hr. increase Over a 
2-yr. agreement; work week 
shortened. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, November 1967 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Duration in Man-Days 


Industry, Employer Workers 
— Union Involved 
Location Nov. 
Shipping Federation of LAr Lect375 3,000 48,210 
Canada,* (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal, Que. 
Communication 
Post Office Department,* Letter Carriers 635 1,270 
Hamilton and Niagara Various locals 
Peninsula, Ont. (CLEC) 
TRADE 
Several automobile dealers, Machinists 157 3,450 
Saint John, N.B. Loce2253 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cargill Grain Company CNTU-chartered 175 2,100 
ltd. > local 
Baie Comeau, Que. 
Various automobile CNTU 150 3,250 


dealers, 
Quebec and area, Que. 


*Federal Jurisdiction 
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Accumulated Termination 


48,210 


1,270 


21,540 


6,660 


3,250 


Starting 
Date 


Date 


Nova. 
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Major Issues 


Result 


Interpretation and application c¢ 
the Picard findings—Court injunc 
tion issued, return of workers. 


Suspension of one worker—Re 
turn of workers when suspende 
worker reinstated. 


Union recognition— 


Not reported—25¢ an hr. increas 
retroactive Feb. 1, 1967, 20¢ Feb 
1, 1968, 25¢ Feb. 1, 1969; time an 
one half for Saturday work 
establishment of a_ contributor 
pension plan, other improve 
benefits. 


Wages, hours in first agreement— 
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Years 
Ago 


From the Labour Gazette 


March 1918 


The Canada Registration Board 
was established in February to 
take an inventory of the man- 
power and womanpower of 
the country. The Canada Food 
Board also was set up to take 
over duties of Food Controller. 


The Canada Registration Board was 
established, by an Order in Council dated 
February 23, 1918, to take an inventory of 
the manpower and womanpower of the 
country as part of the Government’s 
policy of organization and mobilization to 
“enable Canada to make her maximum 
contribution towards the successful prose- 
cution of the war in men, foodstuffs, mu- 
nitions and ships.” 
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A report on the setting up of the Board, 
which appeared in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
for March 1918, gave the names of its 
eight members, one of whom was a wom- 
an. The Chairman was Hon. G. D. Rob- 
ertson, Minister without Portfolio; and 
the Chairman of the Military Service 
Council and the Director of Agricultural 
Labour were members ex officio. The other 
five members were named, but their occu- 
pations were not stated. The Board was 
said to be a subcommittee of the War 
Committee of the Cabinet. 

The duties and powers of the Board 
were defined as being to provide for a reg- 
istration of all male and female persons 
over 16 years of age living in Canada; to 
make arrangements to have at all times as 
accurate information as possible about the 
manpower and womanpower of the na- 
tion; to obtain an inventory of such indus- 
tries as the Board might decide on as 
necessary to an accurate knowledge of the 
kinds of labour employed, the hours of 
employment, wages paid, and so on; and 
to lay plans for making “‘the eligible men 
and women of the nation .. . more readily 
available for such industries as are most 
essential for the prosecution of the war.” 

Another new body, the Canada Food 
Board, was established in February 1918 
to take over the powers and duties former- 
ly exercised by the Food Controller. The 
duty of the Board was generally to direct 
the production, conservation and distribu- 
tion of foodstuffs ‘in the interests of 
Canada and the other British Dominions 
as well as the Allied Nations.”’ 

This journal said that industries east of 
Fort William had been closed down on 
February 9 to 11 by order of the Fuel Con- 
troller, but it said that, apart from this loss 
of time and some slackness owing to a 
scarcity of raw materials, employment had 
continued at a high level in February. 

‘““A further decline in steel production 
was reported from Sydney, but there was 
improvement at Sydney Mines . . . The 
large steel works at Sault Ste. Marie were 
working at capacity.’ It was also reported 
that the output of the steel company in 
Sydney had been adversely affected by 
storms. At Westville, N.S., many men in 
the employ of the Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Company were laid off during part of 
the month because of a scarcity of fuel. 

In St. Catharines also, some metal 
working shops were closed down for three 
days owing to fuel shortage. ‘“‘Chatham, 
Ont., reported all foundries and machine 
shops so hampered by lack of fuel that one 
company closed down and laid off 80 
hands 2. 


U.S. Mining Disturbances 


“The Mediation Commission appointed 
by President Wilson to promote peaceful 
industrial relations has submitted reports 


Columbus, N.M., by a sheriff and his 


> aye hea 
ts eee 
eo Te 


in regard to the labour disturbances which, 
occurred in the copper mining industry in) 
the Warren District of Arizona during, 
June and July 1917, and the famous 
Mooney case in San Francisco,” this jour- 
nal said. ‘“‘The disturbance in Arizona cul- 
minated in the deportation of 1,186 men to 


deputies. | 

‘‘The Commission found that the de- 
portation was wholly illegal and that th 
constitutional rights of citizens and other 
had been ignored by processes not pro- 
vided by law, and recommendations are 
made that the evidence should be brough 
before the proper authorities. In the 
Mooney case, the Commission recom- 
mends that Tom Mooney be given a new 
trial, and the hope is expressed that such 
action will be taken by the Supreme Court 
of California, before whom an appeal is 
now pending. In case the Supreme Court 
fails to take such action, the Commission 
recommends that the President use his 
good offices to invoke action by the Goy- 
ernor to the end that Mooney may have a 
new trial. 


‘The report states that the jury acted in 
good faith in Mooney’s trial, but that, be- 
cause of subsequent developments, there is 
doubt as to the justice of his conviction.” 


Deaths in U.S. Coal Mines 


The United States Bureau of Mines re- 
ported that 2,695 men had been killed ir 
coal mining in the United States during 
the year 1917. This was stated to be an in- 
crease of 470 compared with the previous 
year, and to be the largest number of fatal- 
ities recorded in the industry during the 
previous seven years. “It is said the de- 
moralization caused by wartime condi- 
tions is largely responsible,”’ this journal 
said. 


Prices had been rising rapidly during 
1917, and in February 1918 the average 
cost of a weekly family budget of stapk 
foods in nearly 60 cities was $12.54, com- 
pared with $10.46 in February 1917 anc 
$7.75 in February 1914. 


In wholesale prices, the index numbet 
reached 263.5 in February compared wit 
217.3 in February 1917 and 136.6 ir 
February 1914. 


“Of persons other than citizens of the 
United States, 2,434 left the United States 
in December 1917 to take up permanen 
residence in British North America, as 
compared with 2,443 in November; 2,092 
persons (other than citizens of the Unitec 
States) departed from British Nortt 
America in December to take up perma. 
nent residence in the United States, com: 
pared with 2,226 in November, indicating 
an inward balance for British Nortt 
America of 340 in December,” this journa! 
reported. 
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ow-wage workers are _ 
falling behind financially 


Workers in low-wage industries and 
low-wage provinces have fallen further 
and further behind their more fortunate 
colleagues during the 1950s and 1960s, a 
ew Labour Department study shows. 
Geographically, the increasing gaps in 
ncome are most apparent in comparing 
incomes in Ontario and British Columbia 
| ith those in the Atlantic provinces, and 
toa lesser degree with those in Quebec and 
the Prairie provinces. 

| This information, and related data, has 
been compiled in a publication, “The 
ehaviour of Canadian Wages and 
Salaries in the Postwar Period,”’ prepared 
by the Economics and Research Branch 

f the Department of Labour. The study 

covers the period 1949-65, and occasional- 
ly extends its findings into 1966 when data 
are available. 
— Industries in which growth in wages and 
salaries has been lagging behind that in 
other industries are food and beverages, 
leather, textiles, clothing and wood 
products. The high-wage industries have 
been iron and steel, transportation equip- 
ment, petroleum and chemicals. 

By almost any criterion, employees in 
British Columbia are the best off. Average 
weekly wages and salaries there in 1965 
for all industries were $101.26, compared 
with a national average of $91.23. The 
average in the Atlantic region was $75.56, 
in Quebec $88.77, in Ontario $94.58 and 
on the Prairies $86.80. 


Information retrieval 


installed at McGill 


The Industrial Relations Centre of 
McGill University has announced the 
establishment of an information retrieval 
system, which is available to staff and 
personnel of organizations concerned with 
labour-management negotiation problems. 
_ The system is designed to obtain readily, 
Within 24 hours, information contained in 
major collective bargaining contract claus- 
= Canadian labour-management agree- 
nents. Such information can be useful in 
a Variety of situations, including prepara- 
tion for negotiations. 
_ At the present time, information for 
Manufacturing industries constitutes the 
of the system. Data on the 100 
largest corporations in Canada are avail- 
e€ at this time. The service will even- 
ly be expanded to include white- 
ollar workers. 
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News Briefs 


G. F. McCurdy 


FEP Branch makes 
new appointment 


George F. McCurdy, a native of Am- 
herstburg, Ont., was recently appointed 
to the Fair Employment Practices Branch 
of the Department of Labour. 

Mr. McCurdy, who is 48, will be mainly 
responsible for case investigation work 
in connection with complaints made under 
the Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act, which forbids discrimination in 
employment or union membership in 
industries under federal jurisdiction on 
grounds of race, colour, religion or 
national origin. He will also be concerned 
in the development of an expanded 
program of public education and promo- 
tion that will be specially emphasized in 
this International Human Rights Year. 

For the past nine years, Mr. McCurdy 
has been secretary-treasurer of the 30,000- 
member Ontario Provincial Council of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners. He has also been a member 
of the National Education Advisory 
Committee of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, and he was one of 20 special 
mediators appointed by the president of 
the CLC to deal with disputes within the 
jurisdiction of the Congress. 

The new official of the Department 
served in the Canadian army in World 
War II from 1940 to 1945. After the war, 
he took up the trade of a carpenter, and 
soon became interested in union work in 
Local 494 of the carpenters’ union in 
Windsor. 


| R Seminars to be held 


at Queen’s University 


Two seminars in industrial relations 
will be conducted at Queen’s University, 
Kingston, in May this year, Dr. W. 
Donald Wood, Director of the university’s 
Industrial Relations Centre, has an- 
nounced. 

The purpose of the “Industrial Rela- 
tions 1968” seminar, May 6-10, is to 
sharpen perspectives for line and staff 
management in private industry and 
public employment through identification 
of current labour and industrial relations 
developments. In addition, the seminar 
will undertake an analysis of these 
developments, and re-examine policy and 
practice in this field. 

The annual white-collar personnel sem- 
inar will be held May 26 to 31 and will 
promote more effective ways of managing, 
utilizing and motivating the rapidly grow- 
ing number of white-collar employees in 
private industry, the service fields, and 
government employment. Participants in 
the seminar will include managers, super- 
visors and personnel staff in white-collar 
areas in both private industry and public 
employment. 

The all-inclusive fee for each of these 
seminars is $350.00, which covers course 
registration, meals, lodging, banquet, 
receptions, books and supplies. Addition- 
al information, together with advance 
registration applications, may be obtained 
directly from the Centre. 


Canadian union history 


is subject of new book 


A new book, The Trade Union Move- 
ment of Canada, 1827-1959, by Charles 
Lipton, is a record of organized labour’s 
progress through 130 years of Canadian 
history. Many outstanding events are 
described in the book, including strikes, 
negotiations, organizing campaigns, and 
legislative and political struggles. 

Among the highlights is a study of 
how Canada’s unions became associated 
with unions in the United States — the 
origin, status and significance of inter- 
national unions in Canada. Mr. Lipton 
deals also with labour’s continuing work 
in such fields as organization of the unor- 
ganized, the fight for better conditions, 
legislative and political action, peace, and 
Canadian independence. 

The Canada Department of Labour 
Library, McGill University and _ the 
Purvis Institute in Montreal assisted the 
author in researching material for his 
book. The publisher is Canadian Social 
Publications Limited, Montreal. 
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New system will increase 
shipping competition 


Transportation of goods by container 
may turn out to be even more revolu- 
tionary in its effects on intercontinental 
maritime traffic than the invention of the 
steamship, according to a recent article 
in the German newspaper Stuttgarter 
Zeitung. There is no doubt, the article 
says, that only navigation companies that 
adopt the container system have any 
chance of survival; and only ports that 
adapt themselves to this system will keep 
their position in international commerce. 

European ports are finding that they 
must adjust themselves to the requirements 
of ‘‘containerization,’ and navigation 
companies are forming unions or pools 
to take advantage of it. The development 
of a large port, suitable for adaptation to 
the container system, is being considered 
for Bremerhaven, at the mouth of the 
Weser River. The port would serve 
Hamburg as well as Bremerhaven. The 
costs of development, amounting to 
several billion marks, would be borne 
by shipowners and the harbour authorities. 

Container transportation by sea, it is 
predicted, will take over the transport 


CN plan pays employees 
to retire early 


A voluntary early retirement incentive 
program for employees of the Govern- 
ment-owned Canadian National Railways 
has been announced by W. T. Wilson, 
Vice-President for Personnel and Labour 
Relations. 

Under the program, employees aged 
60 to 65 who volunteer to retire early will 
receive a special bonus. The company is 
offering to pay these employees the 
amount of pension that they would 
normally forfeit by early retirement. In 
addition, it is offering a ‘dislocation’ 
bonus of $500 to $2,000. The plan, which 
is being instituted on a trial basis, should 


increase early retirement from the present 


rate of 300 persons a year to about 800 
persons, Mr. Wilson said. 

The purpose of the plan is to reduce 
the CN work force without laying off 
younger employees. At the same time, 
the company can determine employee 
reaction to early retirement. The first 
short-term application of the plan will 
be a ‘“‘test period’? during which the 
company will determine the reaction of 
employees, costs, and whether the plan 
should be extended. 

In addition, arrangements have been 
made to have the retirement volunteers’ 
CN pensions co-ordinated with the 
Canada Pension Plan, giving the 60-year- 
old about another $47 a month. 
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of bulk shipments and will reduce retail 
handling of such shipments to. the 
distribution of metal cases. Harbours will 
become mere distributing points from 
which goods will in turn be transferred 
to regional distribution centres. In Ger- 
many, the establishment of terminal 
centres in Frankfurt, Mannheim and 
Ludwigsburg is being considered. These 
three centres would be connected with 
Bréme/Bremerhaven by a “container- 
carrier express,’ operating daily, begin- 
ning this year. 

A programmed system will replace the 
traditional methods of loading and 
unloading, and will govern the distribu- 
tion of the cases within the country, after 
they have been taken from the container- 
carrier ships. 


Volume Necessary 


In the United States, the loading and 
unloading of such ships is now controlled 
by computers, because it is only by the 
application of carefully worked out 
logistics that the container system can 
be successfully used. The system is 
profitable only when the volume of goods 
to be handled is sufficiently large. Actually, 
about 90 per cent of the retail goods 
carried by sea lend themselves to handling 
by the container method. 

River transport will also be affected. 
In the United States, special vessels called 
‘“‘seabeans’”” have been built to push 
strings of barges on inland waterways. 
The position of interior distribution 
centres will by such means be strengthened 
at the expense of seaports in general. 

Transportation by container will be 
possible only between highly industrialized 
countries, and the article predicts that, 
by 1975, about 70 per cent of seaborne 
commerce between such countries will be 
carried in this way. Competition, already 
stiff, will become a fierce battle for com- 
mercial survival. This revolution will put 
an end to conferences of shipowners and 
cartels, and new forms of co-operation 
will take their place. 


Eight unions unite 
to co-ordinate bargaining 


To co-ordinate their bargaining activ- 
ities in Canada, eight major unions in the 
broadcasting and communications in- 
dustry have formed the Conference of 
Broadcasting and Communications 
Unions. Paul Siren, General Secretary 
of the Association of Canadian Television 
and Radio Artists, has been elected 
President. 

Some of the unions have individual 
contracts with the CBC and private radio 
and television stations; others represent 
workers who manufacture equipment 
used in the communications field. 


Parliament 


Three acts of concern to labour tha: 
received the Royal Assent on Decembe: 
21 (Hansard p. 5732) were: an act tc 


-amend the Government Employees Com: 


pensation Act (C-184), an act to establist 
a department of corporate and consume 
affairs (C-161), and an act to establish < 
Canada Manpower and Immigratior 
Council (C-150) (L. G., Feb., p. 73): 


Nova Scotia group offers 
new service to industry 


The increasing threat of provincia 
Government intervention in labour-mana: 
gement relations in Nova Scotia ha: 
prompted union and management leader: 
to initiate a service to industry througl 
their Joint Labour-Management Study 
Conference. 

The conference, held in Halifax ir 
November 1967, was the sixth since the 
joint study was conceived in 1962 (L.G 
1963, p. 110). It plans to establish: 
reception committee to advise and guide 
new industries that are locating in_ the 
province; consultant teams to help labour. 
management relations in industries al. 
ready established; and a voluntary system 
of arbitration. 

The advisory groups are expected tc 
be operating early in 1968. Adoption oj 
the system will be on a voluntary basis 
and it is expected that the program wil 
take more than a year to get started. Ii 
will augment existing government ma: 
chinery used to help solve problems ot 
labour unrest. 


Educational program 
will upgrade GM workers 


About 150 blue-collar workers ir 
Oshawa have been enrolled in an educa- 
tional scheme that was established as é 
result of union pressure on_ federal. 
provincial and municipal governments. 
This plan, which was put into effect or 
October 30, 1967 as part of Oshawa’s 
adult retraining program, covers the 
three subjects, mathematics, science and 
English at Grade 12 standard. 

Designed exclusively for members oj 
Local 222, United Automobile Workers. 
the 40-week program is intended to make 
it possible for those taking part to enter 
Durham College, an institution of applied 
arts and technology. | ; 

The union’s idea is to raise the educa- 
tional qualifications of GM employees 
so that they will have a better chance 
of getting new jobs in case a _ recessior 
affects the company. : 
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Jacques DesRoches 


New chief commissioner 
appointed to UIC 


Jacques Marcel DesRoches was ap- 
pointed Chief Commissioner of the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission for a 
10-year term in December. He is the sixth 
Chief Commissioner since the UIC was 
formed (L. G. 1940, p. 996), and he suc- 
ceeds Laval Fortier, who was recently ap- 
pointed a Commissioner on the new Cana- 
dian Transport Commission. 

Mr. DesRoches, who is a management 
expert, and has been in the federal public 
service since 1950, is the author of a num- 
ber of papers and articles on organization 
and management. 

In addition to the chief commissioner, 
the Commission is composed of two 
commissioners, One representing labour 
and one representing employers. The 
Commission reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Labour. 


The Unemployment Insurance Fund, 
Which collects contributions in equal 
amounts from employers and employees 
and one-fifth of its revenues from the 
federal Government, has pumped more 
than $5.5 billion into the country’s 
economy since it was established in 1940. 
More than two million claims were 
processed by the Commission in 1967, 
and more than $300 million in total 
benefits were paid out. 


Woman appointed 


crown prosecutor in Quebec 


The first woman to become a crown 
prosecutor, and the youngest of the 25 
prosecutors who present evidence on 
behalf of the crown before judges and 
juries in the 20 Montreal District criminal 
courts, has been appointed by the Quebec 
Minister of Justice. She is Lise Pomin- 
ville, 25, a law graduate of the University 
of Montreal. 
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OECD Council reviews world’s economic situation 


The Council of the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment met in Paris in November and re- 
viewed the economic situation of its 
member-countries, their economic re- 
lations with the rest of the world, and the 
work of the OECD itself. 

Ministers of economic affairs from the 
member-countries attended, and noted 
that the slowdown of economic growth 
that began in 1966 now seems to have 
come to an end. The ministers predicted 
that, for the next year, the average growth 
rate of Gross National Product in the 
member countries may again reach about 
4.5 per cent. 

The ministers called attention to the 
positive outcome of the Kennedy Round 
negotiations, in particular for industrial 
products, and they stressed the importance 
of full implementation of the decisions 
taken there. Any failure in this regard, 
they said, would endanger future liberali- 
zation of trade, which is one of the con- 
ditions for economic growth of both 
developed and developing countries. 

The ministers recognized the impor- 
tance, for developing countries, of their 
exports of primary products, which con- 
tinued to provide the bulk of their 
earnings. They noted the work being done 
in this field by various bodies, including 
the study to be undertaken by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank of Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment. 

The flow of public development aid 
increased slightly in 1966, but private 
capital exports to developing countries 
decreased. An increase in the total flow 


Certified tradesmen exceed 
134,000 in Ontario 


The number of certified tradesmen in 
Ontario has exceeded 134,000, it was 
announced in January. The Minister of 
Labour, Hon. Dalton Bales, reported that 
nearly all of the tradesmen are engaged 
in trades that require compulsory certifi- 
cation. 

The trade with the largest number of 
people is that of motor vehicle repairer, 
which has 53,183 tradesmen. The other 
trades that require compulsory certifica- 


tion, and the number of tradesmen 
registered in them, are: baker 13,055; 
hairdresser 34,136; electrician 18,665; 


sheet metal worker 3,418; plumber 4,831; 
steam fitter 2,993; refrigeration and air 
conditioning worker 1,372; and watch 
repairer 1,575. 

Some trades require only voluntary 
certification; the numbers of tradesmen 
in these are: chef 384; radio and tele- 
vision repairer 441; and dry cleaner 31. 


of resources to these countries seemed to 
be taking place in 1967. Some countries 
are now expanding their aid programs; 
others have fixed medium-term objectives 
for their future increases. These efforts 
notwithstanding, say the ministers, the 
prospects for the years ahead seem less 
favourable. 


Canadian Delegation 


Head of delegation: Hon. R.. H. 
Winters, Minister, Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa. Other officials 
accompanying him were: J. H. Warren, 
Deputy Minister, Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa; D. S. Mac- 
Donald, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Secretary for External Affairs, Ottawa; 
J. C. Langley, Assistant Under Secretary, 
Department of External Affairs, Ottawa: 
R. Y. Grey, Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Department of Finance, Ottawa; W. G. 
Pybus, Director, Section 1, Office of 
Trade Relations, Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa; L. E. Houzer, 
Permanent Mission in Geneva, Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, Geneva; J. A. 
Malone, Department of External Affairs, 
Ottawa; and C. J. Small, Permanent 
Representative to the OECD, Paris. The 
members of the permanent delegation to 
the OECD in Paris in attendance were: P. 
Charpentier, Councillor; J. R. Sharpe, 
Councillor; L. A. H. Smith, Councillor; 
and P. J. Beaulieu, First Secretary, Scien- 
tific Division. 


Creative unionism would aid 
collective bargaining 


b] 


‘““Creative unionism,’’ a term invented 
by Irving Stern, director of organization 
for the Amalgamated Meat Cutters’ Union 
of Greater New York, could solve the in- 
evitable conflicts inherent in collective 
bargaining. 

Creative unionism is a form of preven- 
tive medicine, and would necessitate 
union’s and industry’s developing people 
for the specialized role of negotiator. The 
new breed of negotiator would have the 
ability to communicate with people, and 
have a comprehensive understanding of 
the collective bargaining system. 

Mr. Stern suggested that months before 
a proposal is submitted to industry, the 
union staff and executive discuss and re- 
view goals with the membership. These 
preliminary discussions would pare down 
extreme proposals and set the bargaining 
sights at a realistic level. The new creative 
unionism, Mr. Stern said, would break the 
win-lose-power grip, making it unneces- 
sary and even old-fashioned. 
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Commission reports on 
hours in trucking industry 


A one-man Commission of Inquiry 
headed by C. A. L. Murchison, Q.C., has 
recommended to the Minister of Labour 
a series of major adjustments that would 
bring the trucking industry more closely 
into line with the hours-of-work require- 
ments of the Canada Labour (Standards) 
Code by July 1, 1968. 

The Commission recommended that 
office workers be brought fully within 
the Code, providing for a maximum 
workweek of 48 hours, and that hours 
worked over eight a day and 40 a week 
be paid at not less than one and one half 
times regular pay. 

It was recommended that, between 
July 1, 1968 and July 1, 1969, maintenance 
workers have a maximum workweek of 
56 hours, this to be reduced to a maximum 
of 52 hours after July 1, 1969. 

City drivers, despatchers and ware- 
housemen in this industry are to have a 
56-hour week until July 1, 1969, when 
their maximum hours of work are to be 
reduced to $3. All of the various categories 
are to receive not less than time and one 
half their regular pay for overtime 
compensation. 

Effective July 1, 1968, highway drivers 
are to work a maximum of 10 hours a 
day and 60 hours a week, with safe- 
guards as to rest periods. The Commission 
recommended also that, prior to July, 
1971, a further inquiry be conducted to 
bring about a further reduction in hours 
of work. 

Mr. Nicholson said that the Commis- 
sion’s findings will be carefully examined, 
and recommendations made to the Gov- 
ernor in-Council. 


New directory lists 
women's organizations 


An important area of contact for the 
federal Women’s Bureau in its studies of 
the problems of employed women or 
those entering or re-entering Canada’s 
labour force is the national women’s 
organizations. These organizations, many 
with international affiliation, represent 
thousands of Canadian women and are 
concerned with the status of women. In 
1966, more than 30 of them formed a 
“Committee For The Equality Of Women 
In Canada” and presented a submission to 
the Government requesting the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission on the 
Status of Women in Canada. 


The aims, programs and current pro- 
jects of these organizations are included 
in the 1967-68 issue of A Directory of 


National Women’s Organizations — in 
Canada. The Directory contains, in 
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addition, the Order in Council setting 
up the Royal Commission on the Status 
of Women, the terms of reference, and 
the method of presenting briefs to this 
Commission. 

The Directory is available, free of 
charge, by writing to the Women’s 
Bureau, Canada Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Symposium makes 
safety recommendations 


A report on the international symposi- 
um on the safety of portable and mobile 
electric tools and appliances, held on 
October 23.to October 27 in Turin, Italy, 
has just been released by the Canadian 
Standards Association. 

The symposium, organized jointly by 
the International Labour Office and the 
International Electro-technical Commis- 
sion, provided an opportunity for dele- 
gates to compare different systems of 
protection for portable and mobile tools, 
and to discuss ways of increasing their 
safety in use. It also stimulated standard- 
ization activity both at the national and 
international levels in this field. . 

About 100 delegates from 26 countries, 
representing both the developing and the 
industrially established nations, attended 
the symposium. 

The Canadian © delegate, M. « J. 
McKerrow, CSA Testing Laboratories, 
Rexdale, was sponsored jointly by the 
Canada Department of Labour, and CSA. 


The symposium recommended: 


e an international standard for earth- 
ing electrodes and grounding systems, 
including increased use of the differential 
circuit breaker as a ground continuity 
protection device; 


e double insulated or completely in- 
sulated tools for maximum safety; 


e an effective preventive maintenance 
schedule to ensure safe practices and no 
deterioration of the tool or system to the 
detriment of safety; 


e extra low voltage equipment, includ- 
ing battery-operated portable tools, for 
extremely hazardous conditions. 


ILO announces vacancies 
for administrators 


The International Labour Office has 
announced two job vacancies for ad- 
ministrators. One expert in industrial 
relations, who is an experienced concilia- 
tor and mediator, and who is familiar 
with the general principles of industrial 
relations, is required in Lima, Peru to 
participate in the ILO’s Technical Co- 
operation Program. 

The duties are to advise and assist the 
Government of Peru in setting up and 


organizing a National Conciliation and 
Mediation Service and to help draft a 
Labour Code. Other duties are to prepare 
the budget of the service and to put into 
operation the machinery. Fluency in 
Spanish is required. The salary range is 
U.S. $10,730 to U.S. $13,909. 


The second position requires a Chief 
of the Management Service Branch of the 
ILO in Geneva. The duties of the in- 
cumbent are to prepare short-term and 
long-term program proposals concerning 
the future operations of the branch; to 
allocate to the professional officials of 
the branch particular management sery- 
ices assignments within its approved 
program of work; to supervise the conduct 
of assignments and to assist the manage- 
ment services officials in technical matters; 
and to train the branch staff. The salary 
range is U.S. $14,800 to U.S. $S17373ae 
There are, in addition, a family allowance, 
post adjustment and other benefits. 


Information concerning other details 
and benefits and an application form for 
the two jobs may be obtained from: 
Canada Branch, International Labour 
Office, 178 Queen Street, 4th Floor, 
Ottawa 4, Ont. ) 


New book published 
by IRR Association 


The Industrial Relations Research As- 
sociation has recently published its 1967 
annual research volume, Jnternational 
Labour. ; 


The book discusses many questions: 
raised by the rapidly changing interna- 
tional economy. The editors have chosen 
articles that reflect both the European 
and American experiences. 

The growth of free trade areas anil 
corporations operating on an_ inter- 
national scale has stimulated the flow of 


labour across national boundaries. The 
contributors examine the impact of 
unions on national policies in many 


countries. In addition, they offer con- 
clusions on how best to adjust the wage 


and manpower policies of the inter- 
national labour front to _ consistent 
standards. 


The purpose of the book is to promote 
interest in further international studies 
to facilitate both the transfer of experience 
and the solution of problems, and to 
advance the degree of harmonization of 
industrial and social conditions, in the 
hope of promoting amity between nations. 

One of the five editors of the book is 
William R. Dymond, Assistant Deputy 
Minister, Department of Manpower and 
Immigration, Canada. : 


: 
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The Seventh Biennial Convention 


Of the AFL-CIO 


A plea by President Johnson for re- 
straint in wage demands was rejected by 
leaders of the AFL-CIO at the Federa- 
ion’s seventh biennial convention, held 
n Bal Harbour, Fla., early in December. 
They expressed their readiness, however, 
0 accept “‘equality of sacrifice,”’ if it were 
mposed by Congress by means of wartime 
controls on prices, profits, dividends, 
salaries of business executives, and rents, 
is well as wages. 

Speakers of note at the meeting includ- 
<d President Johnson, Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, and Secretary of Labor W. 
Willard Wirtz. Except in the matter of 
Wage restraint, President Johnson’s state- 
nent of the achievements and policies of 
iis administration, including his policy on 
he war in Vietnam, was warmly support- 
sd by the delegates. 

President George Meany defended the 
Federation’s record in a speech that, with- 
ut mentioning Walter Reuther’s name, 
imounted to a rebuttal of the UAW 
President’s charges that the Federation 
las lost its crusading spirit and had be- 
“ome ‘‘a complacent custodian of the 
fatus quo.” 

As evidence of the movement’s vitality, 
he speaker pointed to the steady growth 
of the American labour movement, which 
lad increased by 1.5 million members to 
tbout 14.3 million since 1965, and what 
1 called significant gains in organizing 
Sublic employees. 

Mr. Meany said the over-riding fact 
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that was, and must be, the primary con- 
cern of the AFL-CIO on the war in 
Vietnam was the existence of a free trade 
union movement in South Vietnam. He 
could not understand how any trade 
unionist could advocate a course that 
would abandon those unionists to ‘certain 
destruction.” 

Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz 
warned the Federation that “today there 
is a danger where there was not before, 
that wages and prices will move up to the 
point where the gains are as nothing... 
where the costs of them will be greater 
than their gain.” 

Speaking to the 1,000 delegates re- 
presenting 129 unions, Mr. Wirtz said, 
‘It would be fair neither to you nor to me 
if I were not to say that I feel a larger 
concern today than I have at any point 
before about spiraling wages and prices.” 
Stopping inflation was never easy, he said. 
He opposed ‘‘a decimal-point guideline” 
policy, such as that in effect until late in 
1965, based on the Council of Economic 
Advisers’ estimate of the increase in 
national productivity. He was also op- 
posed, under present circumstances, to 
wage and price controls. What was cru- 
cial was voluntary restraint in bargaining 
and price-setting, as urged by President 
Johnson, and a sound monetary and fiscal 
policy that would include tax increases. 

William Ladyman, General Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Labour Congress, 
devoted a large part of his address to a 


George Meany 


Elected for Seventh Term 


discussion of the unique relationship be- 
tween workers in the United States and 
those in Canada, in that some 70 per cent 
of Canadian union members belong to 
international organizations. 

“It is obvious,” he said, “that the only 
successful way to compete with the giant 
international corporations . . . is to face 
them with the countervailing power of 
international unions; and, at times, not 
only with one international but several, 
working together around the conference 
table.” Although the CLC valued this 
relationship, it was strongly opposed to 
any outside attempt to impose conditions 
on Canadian subsidiaries that were in 
conflict with Canadian economic or 
political interests. 

The convention dealt with 263 resolu- 
tions and proposals, and it adopted 109 
programs and policies covering various 
aspects of American life and the country’s 
relations with other nations. Only 22 
resolutions were rejected, but 48 were re- 
ferred to the executive council for further 
study or action. 

The delegates unanimously agreed to 
amend the Federation’s constitution by 
two changes. One of these was to abolish 
the eight-man executive committee that 
had been inactive since 1965. The other 
eliminated the necessity for yearly meet- 
ings of the general board of union 
presidents or their representatives, and 
made future meetings subject to the call 


Continued on page 157 
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A Review of 1967 = 


And the 


Canadian exports continued to grow 
at a rapid pace in 1967. Despite a general 
slow-down in the rate of expansion of 
world trade and production, Canada can 
expect to meet the objective of $11.25 
billion of exports set by the Department 
of Trade and Commerce for 1967, said 
Hon. Robert H. Winters, in his recent 
annual yearend report and economic 
forecast. 

Canadian employment and _ output 
advanced also, but at a slower pace, the 
Minister said. Rising costs continue to 
exert upward pressure on Canadian 
prices, and corporate profits have dropped. 

The report explained that aggregate 
economic activity continued to expand, 
but at a reduced pace. Canada’s Gross 
National Product in 1967 was about 7 
per cent higher than it was in 1966, but in 
real terms rose by only 2.5 per cent. The 
report attributed more than half of the 
total GNP increase to higher prices. 

Employment, on average, was more 
than 3 per cent higher in 1967 than in the 
preceding year. But because new job 
opportunities did not fully keep pace 
with the increase in new jobseekers, the 
report explained, unemployment is some- 
what higher now than it was a year ago; 
and for 1967, it averaged just over 4 per 
cent of the labour force, compared with 
3.6 per cent during 1966. 


Target Increase 


The report announced that the target 
increase of close to $1 billion in mer- 
chandise exports in 1967 had been realized, 
despite a slackening of demand in major 
foreign markets. 

The largest single increase in export 
sales during 1967 occurred in automotive 
products, the report stated. Continuing 
rationalization of the Canadian and U.S. 
industries, arising from the automotive 
agreement, was accompanied by a sub- 
stantial boost in two-way trade. Exports 
of automotive products in 1967 were 
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Outlook for 1968 


more than half as high again as the $1 
billion figure attained in 1966. 

The report attributed the strong use in 
imports during 1967 to expanded cross- 
border trade in automotive products, 
and a continuing firm domestic market 
for consumer goods. 1967 will bring a 
surplus of $350 to $400 millions from 
tourism, which was associated with 
EXPO and other Centennial attractions, 
compared with the 1966 deficit of $60 
million. 

Thus the position on all current 
transactions, both goods and services, 
improved markedly during the past year. 
The report suggested that, according to 
available evidence, the 1966 current 
account deficit of $1,137 million has 
been reduced by at least one quarter. 


Costs and Prices 


Little apparent slackening was noted 
in the upward pressure of costs and prices. 
Manufactured goods prices are up by 
2 per cent, consumer prices by 3.5 per 
cent, and the price component of the 
GNP) by 4.5. percent, Thes report: at- 
tributed higher prices and lower profits 
to the upward movement of unit costs. 

The present inflationary dilemma is 
attributed to lagging productivity. The 
difficulty is compounded in the current 
situation by continuing demands, in 
both the private and public sectors, for 
higher incomes and benefits out of line 
with productivity trends. Added demands 
for funds, superimposed upon an infla- 
tion-conscious capital market, contributed 
to unusually high interest rates, which in 
turn accentuated the upward movement 
of costs, the report explained. 

The report referred to the measures 
taken by the Minister of Finance to 
reduce the growth of government demands 
upon the economy through his fiscal 
objectives, and, at the same time, to 


relieve pressures in the financial market 


(L. G., Jan., p. 10). The report asked 


that comparable restraint with respect tc 
income be exercised by all groups in the 
community in order to contain the 
disruptive forces threatening Canada’: 
prosperity. 


Export Goal 


Looking ahead, the Department o 
Trade and Commerce has set the 196% 
export target at $12.3 billion, which wil 
mean an increase in exports greater that 
that achieved in 1967. The report predictec 
that: 

e external demand for exports will ris 
in 1968; 

e faster growth in the industrial nation: 
will strengthen world commodity markets 
with consequent benefit to the food anc 
basic material producing areas of thy 
world; 

e exports of automotive products ari 
likely to show much smaller growth thai 
the huge increase resulting from th 
initial beneficial impact of rationalization 
and : 

e substantially greater gains in othe 
export categories will have to be met t 
realize this target. | 

In addition, the report described th 
ministerial meeting of the General Agree 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) i 
November 1967, at which Canada, alon 
with the world’s other trading nations 
endorsed the objective of further trad 
liberalization. The member  countrie 
established a program to identify th 
remaining barriers to trade, and t 
examine the means of overcoming then 
Canada is also exploring new avenues ¢ 
access to international markets. Thes 
include bringing developing countries t 
fuller participation in the internationé 
trading system. 

International trading arrangements, th 
report concluded, must provide scop 
for the realization of the growing potei 
tialities of both advancing technolog 
and increasing productivity. 
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ore than 200 delegates from 
across Canada attended the 
=ifth Conference on Health 
and Safety sponsored by the 
Canadian Labour Congress 


: 
: 


: 


The need for organization and integra- 
ion of safety committees in all industries 
was the theme of the Fifth Conference on 
Health and Safety, held at London from 
November 19 to 23, 1967. Sponsored by 
the Canadian Labour Congress, the con- 
ference drew more than 200 delegates from 
mion locals across Canada to discuss 
oroblems concerning the safety of workers. 


The keynote speech was given by Joe 
Morris, Executive Vice-President of the 
CLC. He drew attention to the pivotal role 
that the individual worker has to play in 
Xccupational health and accident preven- 
ion programs. He emphasized that the 
worker has the biggest stake in a healthy 
workplace. The workers of Canada must 
oin together and take the initiative if they 
ire to attain the goal of eliminating occu- 
Jational safety hazards. 

Government legislation is vital to the 
safety program, Mr. Morris said, but it is 
10t sufficient for the prevention of acci- 
Jents, which depends also upon the par- 
icipation of both management and labour. 
He defined the role of the employer for 
Sromoting safe working conditions: 

e to provide proper safety equipment: 

e to be responsible for the procedures 
set up for the reporting of accidents; 

e to be responsible for the notification 
to the union of any and all accidents; 

e to provide access to all parts of the 
plant: 

e to be responsible for providing re- 
Placement for members of the committee 
Whose task it is to investigate and report 
on accidents; and 

* to be responsible for providing funds 
hecessary to prosecute and develop the 
safety program. 

Labour’s role, he said, is: 

* to provide training, information and 
education in the promotion of a safety pro- 
eram ; 

* to convince workers that accidents 
can be prevented: 
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¢ to investigate all accidents and make 
recommendations regarding the elimina- 
tion of hazards; and 


e to participate fully in a safety pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Morris called the plant safety com- 
mittee “‘the operative mechanism of the 
safety program.’ He then discussed the 
duties of the safety committee. ‘‘Basically, 
the measures for accident prevention in 
any industry must be initiated and main- 
tained by management, although labour 
must be the activator when necessary,”’ he 
said. 

Six discussion groups were formed to 
discuss Mr. Morris’s paper and to make 
some recommendations to the 27-member 
CLC Committee on Health and Safety. 
Among the recommendations were the 
following: 

1. labour, management and govern- 
ment should revise, review and update 
safety legislation; 

2. management should take greater care 
in hiring and training people for the more 
hazardous jobs; 

3. safety committees be protected under 
the Factory Safety Act; 

4. both health and safety in industries 
should be co-ordinated by the safety com- 
mittees; 

5. the safety committee should be per- 
mitted to discipline low-level supervisory 
personnel who disregard safety precau- 
tions; and 

6. union members of the safety commit- 
tee should report unsafe practices of other 
union members, and labour and manage- 
ment should co-operate to enforce safety 
standards. 

The groups also discussed the difficulty 
in getting people to serve on safety com- 
mittees. Some delegates pointed out that 
one of the chief tasks of a safety program is 
to educate workers to participate in com- 
mittees and to take an interest in safety, 
both at work and elsewhere. The delegates 
were reminded that, although the primary 
responsibility for seeing that safety meas- 
ures are observed belongs to management, 
labour must also do its part to co-operate 
with management for the safety of the 
worker. 

The guest speaker was Howard Pyle, 
President, National Safety Council of the 
United States, who spoke on the necessity 
of organization for safety. ‘““There is noth- 
ing as imperative as organization,” he told 
the delegates. Communication of safety 


he Health and Safety of the Worker 


programs is carried through organization, 
as the experience of the National Safety 
Council shows, he said. 

There is no need for either divisions over 
safety or for partisanship. ‘‘The aim of 
safety programs is to see that men, women 
and children are relieved of tragic conse- 
quences of premature death or injury,’’ he 
said. 

Mr. Pyle then called for more and better 
organization, informed leadership, and 
use of modern techniques, and he urged the 
delegates to participate in reviving univer- 
sal interest in safety programs. 

The conference delegates also took the 
opportunity to divide into interested work- 
shop groups to discuss problems of par- 
ticular concern to their own occupations. 
The groups discussed federal safety legisla- 
tion, industrial noise, safety in construc- 
tion, service, mining trades, ionizing radia- 
tion hazards, and defensive driving. 

Agreeing that psychological safety fac- 
tors are ignored in health and safety pro- 
grams, Dr. Ernest Mastromatteo, chief of 
the Occupational Health Service, Ontario 
Department of Health, said that this, in 
his opinion, is a neglected field. 

In an address on occupational diseases, 
he said that skin cancer has been found to 
be on the rise in machine shops where 
workers use lubricating oils. Although the 
skin cancer does not become malignant 
and can be halted, it is an area where 
greater precaution should be taken. 

Dr. Mastromatteo said that his depart- 
ment cannot enforce recommendations af- 
fecting occupational diseases. Instead, it 
makes recommendations to the Ontario 
Departments of Labour and Mines, where 
legislation can be enacted. | 


‘*Pneumoconiosis” is the subject of an 
extensive report on lung disease and death 
caused by breathing dust-polluted air, 
which appeared in the September-October 
issue of the LO Panorama. 

The British Ministry of National Insur- 
ance has reported that dust created in as- 
bestos manufacture led to a 180-per-cent 
increase in diagnosed cases of pneumoco- 
niosis between 1960 and 1965. Coal mining 
in 1960 in Britain accounted for 3,300 
cases of disease contracted by inhaling dust 
particles in the air, and more than 1,000 
cases in 1965. 

The report notes that the total number 
of new cases of disease recorded in Britain 
has decreased steadily from 3,654 in 1960 
to 1,403 in 1965. Although improved meth- 
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ods of air circulation in coal mining and 
the reduction of the number of coal mines 
in operation accounts for a major portion 
of the decrease, there is no apparent im- 
provement in the figures for more than 30 
other industries that are listed in the re- 
turns. 

The report describes the nature of the 
damage to the lungs, which varies with the 
particular dust inhaled. In general, the dis- 
ease leads to the development of fibrous or 
scar tissue on the spongy substance of the 
lung, reducing its elasticity and diminish- 
ing the surface area for the absorption of 
oxygen into the blood from the air. The 
progressive nature of the disease is its most 
important characteristic, and this is ag- 
gravated by any infection, particularly tu- 
berculosis, with which the disease is fre- 
quently associated. 

Several methods for the reduction of the 
hazard of contracting pneumoconiosis, or 
arresting the disease once it is diagnosed, 
are suggested. An infected worker should 
be removed from further exposure. Substi- 
tution of certain materials used in manu- 
facture or grinding has been successful in 
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reducing the risk of inhaling noxious dusts. 
Mechanical rather than human handl ng 
of dust-creating materials reduces the haz- 
ard of exposure to the dust. Exhaust ven- 
tilation is the most commonly used method 
of removing dust particles from the air. 
The reduction of dust by the use of water 
or wet sawdust has many sophisticated ap- 
plications, particularly where ventilation 
is difficult or impossible. But personal pro- 
tection and medical examination are no 
substitute for efficient dust control, the re- 
port notes. 


‘“Occupational Health—a Field for 
Trade Union Action”’ is the title of an arti- 
cle appearing in the September issue of 
Free Labour World, published by the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, Brussels. The article is based on a 
report submitted by the British Trade 
Union Congress to a recent Common- 
wealth trade union conference. 

A wide variety of health hazards are en- 
countered, not only in industry, but also in 
commerce and agriculture. These may be 


Injuries to Public Service Employees 


Cost Approximately $5,000,000 in 1966-67 


The fifteenth annual report on claims 
by employees of the Public Service of 
Canada for work injuries received during 
1966-67 was released recently by the 
Accident Prevention and Compensation 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 

Although the total number of employees 
covered by the Government Employees 
Compensation Act increased during the 
year by 2.1 per cent, the number of 
accidents reported rose by 2.9 per cent. 
The increase in work-connected injuries 
is attributed to the increase in total 
employment, and to the reporting of 
some accidents previously not considered 
reportable. The report says, however, 
that most of these accidents were in the 
“preventable class.” 

Disbursements for compensation, medi- 
cal and hospital services, administration 
expenses, and salary in lieu of com- 
pensation reflect an increase of more than 
$400,000 over the 1965-66 total. The 
sum of these direct costs will be almost 
$5 million, an increase of 8.7 per cent. 

The report points out that this is the 
so-called direct cost only; that admin- 
istrators and other officers must give 
thought to the substantial indirect costs 
such as those caused by work interrup- 
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tions, delayed services, involvement of 
supervisory staff, and loss or damage to 
material and equipment. The _ report 
estimates that the ratio of indirect costs 
tok. direct. costsmis’ about fours102 one: 
boosting the total accident bill close to 
$25 million for the year. 

The total number of work injuries 
reported was 20,331, an increase of 575 
over the total for the previous year. There 
were 12,041 minor injuries, 2,948 com- 
pensation cases, 4,928 injury leave cases, 
14 permanent disabilities, 7 fatalities, and 
393 disallowed claims. 


The report estimates that: 


e one employee in every 12 had a claim 
of some kind; 


e one employee in every 30 had an 
accident causing lost time; 


e one employee in every 2,396 had a 
claim for permanent disability; and 


e one employee in every 34,571 died 
as a result of an employment-connected 
accident. 

The total cost of all compensation 
benefits paid from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund was $3,288,207, an in- 
crease of 9.25 per cent over the total for 
1965-66. An additional $434,347 was 


physical hazards such as excessive air pres- 
sure, undue heat or cold, poor lighting, ex- 
cessive noise and vibration, and radiation. 
Chemical hazards include dust, fumes, and 
gases that may cause damage to lungs or 
other organs. Biological hazards may 
range from anthrax, which can affect those 
handling hides of infected animals, to bru- 
cellosis, a disease of cattle that can be 
transmitted to man. The list also includes 
psycho-social problems that may lead to 
diseases caused by fatigue or stress—peptic 
ulcers, coronary thrombosis, hypertension 
and psychoneurosis. 

The report calls for trade unions to pro- 
mote and press for research and to assist it 
themselves by taking and submitting notes 
concerning such health hazards. The arti- 
cle cites several examples in which the 
British TUC was successful in setting up 
centres to investigate areas or occupations 
involving disease risks. It notes that the 
identification, prevention and treatment of 
industrial diseases are continuing func- 
tions that should be more efficiently per- 
formed as trade unions gain experience 
and as social services expand. 


paid to the Provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards for their administration 
services under the Act. 

About one third of the total payment 
in benefits was for hospital and medical 
costs. The remaining two thirds com- 
pensated the income loss of injured or 
deceased employees. 

Salary paid in lieu of compensation 
under the injury leave provisions amount- 
ed to $1,259,722, which was an increase 
of $56,410 or 4.7 per cent more than the 
previous year’s total. Including the expen- 
ses for administration charged by the 
provinces, the compensation _ benefits, 
and the salaries paid in lieu of compensa- 
tion, the direct gross costs resulting from 
the injuries suffered by persons employed 
in the federal public service totalled 
$4,982,276. On this basis, the average 
cost for each employee is approximately 
$21.00. 

The total number of actual days lost, 
excluding waiting periods, was 180,400. 
This is equivalent to the year-round 
employment of about 694 employees. The 
accident frequency rate for the public 
service as a whole was 16.99 during the 
year, compared with 17.22 during the 
previous year. 
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| The Ford Motor Company and the 
United Automobile Workers in Detroit 
reached a tentative agreement on a new 
contract on October 20. The agreement 
was ratified by union members across the 
country in the course of the next few days, 
and employees of the company began 
going back to work, ending a strike that 
began on September 7. 


After reaching agreement with Ford, 
the UAW turned its attention to the 
Chrysler Corporation, and on November 
8, the conclusion of an agreement between 
the company and the union was an- 
nounced. Agreement between General 
Motors Corporation and the UAW in 
Detroit was reached on December 15. 


Skilled tradesmen were to receive an 
increase of 50 cents an hour plus 3 per 
cent in the second and third years. These 
increases, together with ‘“‘the impact of 
the ‘roll up’ factor,’ were estimated to 
amount to an average of $1.02 for the 
average skilled worker during the three 
years. 


This time, the skilled tradesmen had it 
in their power to block the ratification of 
a contract, and it had been thought that 
this might happen. But skilled workers in 
the Ford factories voted 70 per cent in 
favour of acceptance. Later, skilled work- 
ers at Chrysler voted only 55 per cent in 
favour of ratification of their contract. 
At Ford, the union members as a whole 
voted 90 per cent in favour of acceptance; 
and at Chrysler about 70 per cent did so. 


Full Protection 


Ford employees were to continue to 
“enjoy full protection against increases in 
the cost of living.’ The contract provided 
for a guaranteed annual income credit 
plan. The union announcement said that 
this plan would be ‘“‘graduated on the basis 
of seniority,” and would assure most of 
the employees 52 weeks of income at 95 
per cent of take-home pay, minus a de- 
duction of $7.50 for ‘‘job-related ex- 
penses.”” 

Other fringe benefits included: 


* supplemental unemployment benefits 
for all short workweeks increased to 80 
per cent of gross pay: 

* basic pensions increased from $4.25 
a month for each year of service to $5.25 
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in the first year of the contract; wage- 
related pensions, which will become ef- 
fective on January 1, 1969, will further 
increase pension benefits to $5.50, $5.75 
and $6, depending on the worker’s clas- 
sification; 


e basic pension benefits for the 28,000 
retired Ford workers to be increased by 
$1 a month for each year of credited 
service 90 days after the effective date of 
the agreement; 


e number of paid holidays increased 
from nine to eleven; and 


e a Christmas bonus of about $30 in 
December 1967 to every worker with one 
or more years of seniority. 


The union failed to reach its announced 
goal of wage parity between Ford work- 
ers in the United States and those in 
Canada. The reason given for this failure 
was that because the parent company and 
its Canadian subsidiary are separate 
concerns, the matter could not be settled 
in the American negotiations. 


Ford Layoffs 


When the Ford strike began in the 
United States, it was said that about 
11,000 Ford workers in Canada would be 
laid off within about 10 days, on account 
of the failure in the supply of parts that 
ordinarily come from the U.S. When 
the strike was settled, it was announced 
that the Ford Motor Company of Canada 
expected to have all its plants back in 
Operation five working days after the 
strikers in the American plants returned 
to work. 


The terms of the agreement between 
the UAW and the Chrysler Corporation 
were almost identical with those of the 
Ford agreement — the important differ- 
ence being that Chrysler undertook to 
eliminate completely by June 1, 1970 the 
difference between the wages paid to 
workers in the United States and those in 
Canada. 

The Chrysler contract provided for 
wage and fringe benefit increases for 
Canadian employees of more than $1 an 
hour, with some wage gains alone amount- 
ing to 93 cents an hour during the three- 
year term of the contract. 


The UAW-Auto Industry Agreements 


Wage Differences 


The difference in basic wages between 
U.S. and Canadian rates amounted at the 
time of signing the new agreement to 30 
cents an hour for major assemblers, who 
were getting $2.98 in the U.S. under the 
previous agreement. But differences in 
cost of living bonuses reduced the net 
differential to 22 cents. The differential 
was greater for more highly skilled em- 
ployees. 


Under the agreement, the base-rate 
differential was to be reduced by 8 cents 
immediately by the incorporation into the 
new base rate of 26 cents of the Canadian 
cost of living bonus and 18 cents of the 
U.S. bonus. The remaining difference was 
to be reduced for the 11,000 Canadian 
employees of Chrysler by 10 per cent on 
June 1, 1968; by 15 per cent on Decem- 
ber 1, 1968; by 20 per cent on June 1, 
1969: “by 25 per’ cent on December. 
1969; and by the remaining 30 per cent 
on June 1, 1970. The rates given were in 
Canadian currency for employees in 
Canada and in U.S. currency for em- 
ployees in the United States. 


Although the American settlement thus 
covered the wage question for Canadian 
as well as U.S. employees, bargaining 
remained to be done in Canada regarding 
such fringe benefits as pensions and health, 
welfare, and life insurance. The Novem- 
ber 15 deadline for a new contract set by 
the Chrysler Canada local of the UAW 
was extended for about 60 days to give 
time for bargaining on these questions and 
on working conditions and plant practices 
such as rest and wash-up periods. 


Another point that was left for the 
Canadian negotiations was the union’s 
demand for a common termination date 
for the Canadian and American contracts. 
The current U.S. contract expired on 
September 7 and the Canadian one on 
November 15. 


GM-UAW Agreement 


The contract agreed upon by the union 
and General Motors Corporation was 
again almost identical with the contracts 
reached by the union and the other two 


Continued on page 147 
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Collective Agreements 


For Office Employees in Manufacturing — Par 7 


Pay, Seniority and Other Provisions 


This is the second half of a study of 
provisions found in 178 collective agree- 
ments covering 19,660 office employees in 
Canadian manufacturing industries. Part 
I, concerning hours of work, union secu- 
rity, vacations, holidays and other pro- 
visions, was published in the January 
issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE, Pp. 27. 

The complete study, including the charts 
and tables that have been omitted from or 
compressed in this report, is available 
from the Collective Bargaining Division, 
Economics and Research Branch, Canada 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Pay for Time Not Worked 


Provision for a working day off with 
pay for all »olidays falling on a Saturday 
that is not normally worked was contained 
in 60 agreements affecting 5,590 em- 
ployees. Provision for a working day off 
with pay for all holidays falling on a 
Sunday that is not normally worked was 
stipulated in 69 agreements covering 7,560 
employees. Provision for extended vaca- 
tions where a paid holiday falls within an 
employee’s vacation period was stipulated 
in 62 per cent of the agreements affecting 
68 per cent of the employees. Only 8 per 
cent of the agreements, covering 10 per 
cent of the employees, made provision for 
paid meal periods. 

About one third of the agreements 
examined, covering approximately one 
quarter of the employees, made provision 
for rest periods. The most frequent pro- 
visions, two periods a day, 20 minutes in 
total, and two periods a day, 30 minutes 
in total, were found in 27 agreements 
affecting 1,180 employees, and 21 agree- 
ments covering 1,500 employees respec- 
tively. 

Almost half of the agreements examined, 
affecting half of the employees, made 
provision for paid leave in the event of 
death in the family. Provision for paid 
leave for jury duty and/or court witness 
was found in two fifths of the agreements 
affecting one half of the employees. 


Premium Pay for Time Worked 


Overtime compensation after daily 
hours was found in approximately three 
quarters of the agreements, affecting about 
two thirds of the employees. The most fre- 
quent provision, time and a half, occurred 
in 38 per cent of the agreements, covering 
37 per cent of the employees. Premium 
pay of time and a half is also the most 
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frequent provision for overtime compen- 
sation after weekly hours. It occurred in 
30 per cent of the agreements, affecting 30 
per cent of the employees. 

Compensation for work on paid holi- 
days was stipulated in 79 per cent of the 
agreements, affecting 89 per cent of the 
employees. 

An analysis of the agreements indicated 
that time and a half for overtime com- 
pensation on Saturday or the sixth day 
not normally worked was the most fre- 
quent provision. This provision occurred 
in about one third of the agreements 
examined, covering 39 per cent of the 
employees. Premium pay of time and a 
half occurred in 26 per cent of the agree- 
ments, and premium pay of double time 
for overtime compensation on Sunday or 
the seventh day not normally worked also 
occurred in 26 per cent of the agreements, 
affecting 44 per cent of the employees 
receiving time and a half, and 29 per cent 
of the employees receiving double time. 


Pay Guarantees 


Only 3 per cent of the agreements, 
affecting 1 per cent of the employees 
covered, made provision for reporting 
pay guarantee. This guarantee amounted 
to 4 hours of work or pay. Approximately 
one third of the agreements, covering 
three fifths of the employees, made pro- 
vision for call in (back) guarantee. One of 
the most common provisions, occurring 
in 7 per cent of the agreements covering 
22 per cent of the employees, was a 
minimum of 3 hours at straight time. 

One quarter of the agreements, covering 


This study was planned and carried 
out by R. M. Charlton under the 
supervision of Félix Quinet, Chief, 
Collective Bargaining Division, and 
with the assistance of Barry Maloney, 
Emile Vallée, and Daniel Stace. Jean- 
Paul Ferland also assisted in the pre- 
paration of the coding schedule used 
in the analysis of the provisions. The 
Department wishes to acknowledge the 
co-operation of the companies and 
unions that made available the collec- 
tive agreements required for the study. 

It should be noted that, in a number 
of cases, the language used in the 
agreements was not altogether clear; 
in such instances, the provisions were 
classified, subject to the proviso that 
they may be open to other interpreta- 
tions as well. 


about one third of the employees, made 
provision for maternity leave. Only 12 


one fifth of the employees, made provision | 
concerning the employment of older or 
handicapped workers. 


Seniority : 

Approximately half of the agreements, 
covering two thirds of the employees, | 
stipulated that seniority governs promo- 
tion where qualifications to perform the 
job are equal or equivalent. Two fifths’ 
of the agreements, affecting 45 per cent. 
of the employees, provided that, in the 
event of a layoff, senior employees are to. 
be retained, provided that qualifications 
or ability to perform available jobs are 
sufficient and normal or average. 

Retention of seniority during the term| 
of a layoff was found in 75 per cent of the’ 
agreements, affecting 75 per cent of the 
employees. The most frequent provision, | 
12 months or less retention, was found in} 
29 per cent of the agreements, covering 14 
per cent of the employees. 

Provision concerning the seniority of) 
employees who are transferred out of a| 
bargaining unit was found in 45 per cent| 
of the agreements, and included 51 per| 
cent of the employees. Provision con-. 
cerning seniority on transfer into a bar-| 
gaining unit was mentioned in 20 per cent 
of the agreements, and covered 26 per 
cent of the employees examined in the| 
study. | 


! 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


Provision for preferential treatment for) 
union officials in case of layoff was made, 
in 25 per cent of the agreements, affecting 
31 per cent of the employees. Travelling 
expenses and/or living allowances for 
employees on company business were) 
provided for in only 12 per cent of the 
agreements, covering 12 per cent of the 
employees. 

Some provision regarding advance no-- 
tice and/or consultation with regard to 
new techniques of operation was contained 
in 22 per cent of the agreements, affecting. 
one fifth of the employees. One fifth of 
the agreements examined, covering 23 
per cent of the employees, had provisions 
limiting or prohibiting moonlighting. 

Payment of wages once a week was the 
most common provision concerning fre- 
quency of paydays, and it appeared in 34. 
agreements affecting 4,270 persons. Some 
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108 agreements contained no provision 
regarding paydays. 

One half of the agreements, covering 48 
per cent of the employees, made provision 
for meal periods ranging trom 30 to 90 
minutes. The most frequent, 60 minutes, 
was contained in 17 per cent of the 
agreements, affecting 11 per cent of the 
employees. 

Notice of layoff was stipulated in 60 
per cent of the agreements, affecting 62 
per cent of the employees. The length of 


Term of Agreements 


notice varied from 1 to 14 days. The most 
common provision, for 14 days, was 
found in 34 agreements covering 2,710 
employees — that is, 19 per cent of the 
agreements, affecting 14 per cent of the 
employees. 

Provision concerning the posting of job 
vacancies was found in 62 per cent of the 
agreements, and affected 68 per cent of 
the employees. Provision for some form 
of severance pay and/or supplementary 
unemployment benefit plans was found in 


31 per cent of the agreements, affecting 62 
per cent of the employees. 

About 86 per cent of the agreements, 
covering 88 per cent of the employees, 
were approximately two to three years in 
duration. Some 55 per cent were signed 
for periods ranging from 21 to 26 months, 
and 58 per cent of the employees were 
covered by these agreements. And 31 per 
cent of the agreements, covering 30 per 
cent of the employees, were signed for a 
period of 33 months or more. 


Seniority (Concluded) 


Agreements Employees Covered Agreements Employees Covered 
Months No. wa No. ys Provision No. 5 No. yA 
ES 0A So sche Ky 10 1,030 5 Seniority governs where 
A as ae 8 4 1,020 5 qualifications to perform 
a sc. ios «shines 97 55 11,410 58 the job are sufficient 
RENEE DSS eee aera es 1 —- 270 Z (normal, average, etc.) 34 19 2,300 12 
EEOC ES oy. nvcise doses consdese Pecos 55 31 5,930 30 Straight seniority............... — — — — 
The dash indicates a percentage of less than 0.6. Seniority on lay-off 
No specific provision... 5 3 360 2 
Seniority taken into ac- 
Coverage by Industry ee together with 
Other factorsiencts we 30 17 2,570 13 
Industry Agreements Employees Covered Senior employee retained 
provided his qualifica- 
Foods and beverages.............. 18 520 tions (or ability) to 
maoper products.......,............. 4 250 perform available job 
mextue products................---:-.-- 34 40 are equal (equivalent, 
BeOOG Products... ses 2 30 tC.) PR area. 59 33 6,780 34 
Paper products pestat KR RRS s atepee ace 34 1,940 Senior employee retained 
Printing and publishing.......... 24 3,050 provided his qualifica- 
Iron and steel products.......... 37 2,950 tions (or ability) to 
Transportation equipment..... 20 3,630 perform available job 
Non-ferrous metal products.. 4 600 are sufficient (normal, 
Electrical apparatus and average, etc.)..........0.0 70 40 8,820 45 
supplies © ENo fess poee=s nde ream enw cese 20 6,200 Lay-off on the basis of 
Non-metallic mineral straight seniority.......... 13 7 1,090 6 
BINS ois sow gym cgadione 3 80 Othervh ee 1 i 40 — 
Products of petroleum and 
ORO RIES eo on pee re 1 10 Retention of seniority during 
Chemical products..............0... 240 term of lay-off 
Miscellaneous manufacturing No specific provision... 45 Phe 4,940 25 
EMINIEIOG AEE, Pon etek 50 12 months or less............ 51 29 2,730 14 
More than one industry........... 1 70 {3.=| 24 montis. c.4 8 5 710 4 
25: = 36. MODS et tons, 4 2 200 1 
Seniority Maximum, graduated 
according to length of 
Agreements Employees Covered service 
Provision No. ya No. oes 12 months or less............ 9 5 390 
13 - 24qnonths<..2n 20 11 3,250 16 
Seniority on promotion 25 = 36 MOnths.y.ccccedis 20 11 4,060 21 
No specific provision...... 25 14 1,930 10 Over. 36. months.............s. 7 400 
Seniority taken into ac- Indefinite or unspecified 
count together with retention of seniority 
other factors..............<.. v2 | 15 2,210 11 for all employees........ 12 7 2,510 13 
Seniority governs where Limited retention of sen- 
qualifications to perform iority for certain em- 
the job are equal ployees, indefinite for 
(equivalent, etc.).......... 92 52 13,220 67 QUOT B is nce sctoeiss tosinaaed 2 1 470 2 


sss 0S ——————— TEE 
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Pay for Time not Worked Premium Pay for Time Worked (Concluded) 


rs ta ae Re As SO Eo Be ee es SE eee eR Se 


Agreements Employees Covered Agreements Employees Covered ti 
No. We No. We Provision No. uh No. WA ‘ 
Provision concerning paid Equivalent time off...2.22 13 7 13670 6 
holiday falling on Saturday Time and a FRAIL E se OP css ye 30 5,880 30 
(not normally worked) ) Straight time followed by 
No specific provision...... 101 a7. 10,430 53 Higher Tate sere. a oN ib 8 2,570 13 
Working day off with pay Time and a half followed 
for all holidays.............. 60 34 5,590 28 by higherrate i 1 — 10 ao 
Ohare ity, ok@aaes asi ore rene 21 12 2.310 12 


Working day off with pay 
for certain holidays 


Proyision concerning paid 
holiday falling on Sunday 
(not normally worked) 


No specific provision...... 
Working day off with pay 
for all holidays.............. 


Rest periods* 


No specific provision...... 
Once a day 
1O' minutes, car. 22-5... 
15 Minutes. 
Twice a day 
20 minutes in total. 
25 minutes in total. 
30 minutes in total. 
No time specified.............. 


Sick pay 
No specific provision...... 
Provision for sick leave 
11 a ae 
Provision for sick leave 
to supplement benefits 
under group insurance 


Provision for sick pay 
under group insurance 
Pranonly. . heck 


68 


58 


34 


18 


28S 


38 


33 


19 


10 


3,040 
600 


11,560 


7,560 
540 


15,320 


800 
380 


1,180 
20 


1,500 
460 


8,110 


5,740 


4,190 


1,620 


a) 


41 


29 


22 


8 


*Does not cover special provisions concerning rest periods for 


female employees. 


Premium Pay for Time Worked 


Agreements Employees Covered 
Provision No. wy, No. Wa 
Overtime compensation 
after daily hours 
No specific provision...... 50 28 7,060 36 
_ Equivalent time off.......... 20 11 1,070 2) 
iamnesamnd. a half: ...2.:...... 68 38 7,250 Se 
Straight time followed by 
Peseta Pate, kooks. 6 4 300 Dy 
Time and a half followed 
Dierme ner tTate... 0:2... Ve 6 1,110 6 
CS aS ee 23 13 2,870 14 
Overtime compensation 
after weekly hours { 
No specific provision...... 76 43 7,660 39 
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Compensation for work on 
paid holidays** — 


No specific provision...... / 21 2,230 11 
Equivalent time off.......... 9 5 490 Z 
Time off equivalent to 

premrun pay we 10 5 520 3 
Straight time pay f........ 1 — 90 — 
Time and aihalt 1. 19 11 3,310 17 
Doubledime jis. cs 14 8 25210 12 
Double time and a half} + 3 2 40 =e 
Straight time in addition 

to holiday pay.............. 5 3 250 1 
Time and a half in addi- 

tion to holiday pay..... 43 24 6,650 34 
Double time in addition 

tozholiday pay..c7e-.- 9 5 560 3 
Other telat we ee oe ee 28 16 33250 1% 


Overtime compensation on 
Saturday or sixth day 
(not normally worked) 


No specific provision...... 79 44 9,320 48 
Equivalent time off.......... A 10 820 4 
Timesandaahalt ae. 2 58 33 7,730 39 
Straight time followed by 

higherrate oe ee 2 1 40 — 
Time and a half followed 

bysnighernate any 8 Ys 1,000 5 
Other hers eine ee. 14 8 750 4 


Overtime compensation on 
Sunday or seventh day 
(not normally worked) 


No specific provision...... 67 39 © 4,470 23 
Equivalent time off.......... 1  — 60 — 
Time off equivalent to 

PremyumMepayy, ose 7 4 240 1 
Straight time pay.............. 1 —- 90 — 
Time and a half.......... ne a 46 26 8,530 44 
Doublewimessa-2- 46 26 5,690 29 
Time and a half followed 

by highertate. we one. 1 — 160 1 
Other Sa is erection 9 5 420 2 


*Includes provision for straight time pay, time and a quarter, etc. | 


+Does not cover such specific provisions as compensation for work © 
on Saturday or Sunday, or sixth or seventh day (not normally worked). 


tIncludes provisions for straight time pay, time and a quarter, time - 
and a quarter followed by higher rate, etc. 


**Does not cover premium rates for work on paid holidays in | 
excess of what is considered as normal daily working hours under the | 
agreement. 


++Agreement does not state whether or not the premium rate is in, 
addition to holiday pay. 


tiIncludes provisions for straight time pay, straight time followed | 
by higher rate, time and a quarter, etc. 


***Includes provisions for premium pay varying according to occu- | 
pations, for premium paid in cash, etc. 


The dash indicates a percentage of less than 0.6. a 
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Pay Guarantee 


Miscellaneous Provisions (Concluded) 


Agreements Employees Covered Agreements Employees Covered 
Provision No. ao No. pie Provision No. is No. py 
-in (back) guarantee* Frequency of pay days 
No specific provision...... 114 64 8,340 42 No specific provision...... 108 61 11,870 60 
2 hours at straight time.. 1 — 10 aE WOCEIY C2. us. tcientelabastt 34 19 4,270 oH. 
3 hours at straight time.. rz r 4,310 22 Every two week............... 25 14 3,000 15 
4 hours at straight time.. 9 5 850 4 Semi-monthly.......00.0000..... 11 6 520 3 
2 hours at premium rate 11 6 1,480 8 
3 hours at premium rate 9 5 1,150 6 Length of meal periods* 
4 hours at premium rate 9 5 E710 9 No specific provision...... 88 50 10,220 SZ 
ee Pesky coe veoh vk «> 0- 13 8 1,810 9 Minutes 
SO.t-. costae eee 15 9 1,100 6 
_ *Refers to pay guarantees to employees either called to work AS > ei ia? Shee ae ei 4 3,310 
Eade their regular working hours, or recalled to work after completing 60d ances 32 17 2,150 i 
shift. Clauses providing for a minimum at straight time pay or overtime : 
emium rates, whichever is greater, were tabulated on the basis of T3 ciesceessganentertessoneenten I] 6 1,000 5 
inimum pay. UE EMintg orn ae aN, We cw Ly - 1,440 7 
The dash indicates a percentage of less than 0.6. Provision for meal 
period, length 
Miscellaneous Provisions ONS Peciiicds ww. 3 Pe 200 I 
Gla (ly eae ok Sf er ee, ea 5 3 240 I 
s Agreements Employees Covered Notice of lay-off} 
Provision No. A No. Ve ‘. 
No specific provision...... 71 40 7,410 38 
eave of Absence for union Days 
Btiness : Pte eA heaps ae en RE p: 90 | 
BPE tecinc provision’... 70.) °39 SAE ee seach er igen a , 
Extended leave for union Pah 5 poet ae - 4 690 4 
officers (6 months or eae OTE E, : 2,990 15 
Yc SR eo a a 18 10 2,020 10 aes Cor. sue ; ae 770 
Limited leave for union Tei eee OMe 3 2 120 
PS IOSS tN ose.) 25 14 980 5 Tyo ee + Fe i rs 
Combination of the two ee, . teh 
oe Sa a6 25 7,100 36 Refers to mid-day meal periods of the majority of office workers 
: covered by agreement. 
Leave for union officers, *Data on notice of lay-off are on the basis of the number of days 
length of leave not stated in the agreement. These may be either working or calendar days. 
OPA i Sees aor ee 19 12 3,020 16 Notices in terms of hours were converted to days. 
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ympanies. It did not, however, provide 
ir wage parity, this being left for nego- 
ation in Canada. Unfavourable comment 
| Canada about the way Canadian wages 
ad been settled in the United States in 
i¢ Chrysler negotiations apparently led 
le parties to decide to do things dif- 
rently this time. 

Shortly before the new contract was 
‘ranged, however, General Motors of 
anada had offered its employees wage 
arity On condition that the union agreed 
) accept work practices in force in the 
ympany’s U.S. plants. The offer was 
© an immediate increase of 20 cents an 
Our for all UAW workers, and an ad- 
tional 30 cents an hour for skilled trades- 
len. It appeared, however, that the 
nion would be likely to balk at ‘‘parity 
f work practices.” 

‘In the Canadian plants of GM, work 
Ops for half an hour in each shift for a 
St period. In the company’s American 
ictories, the men take their rest periods 
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in relays and the plant is kept in con- 
tinuous operation. The company said 
that, if it was going to have to pay the 
same wages in Canada as in the United 
States, it could not afford to have Cana- 
dian plants operating for only seven and 
a half hours a shift while U.S. plants 
operated for eight hours. 


Book chronicles 
B.C. labour history 


A labour history of trade unions in Brit- 
ish Columbia has been chronicled for the 
first time in a book titled No Power Great- 
er: A Century of Labour in British Colum- 
hia. The author is Dr. Paul A. Phillips, 
Research Director of the B.C. Federation 
of Labour. 

The book describes the background of 
labour economics in British Columbia 


during the years preceding the Province’s 
entry into Confederation. It traces the 
formation of the B.C. Federation of 
Labour in 1910, as it attempted to unite 
all the unions into one provincial or- 
ganization, and surveys the brief life of 
the One Big Union. 

The period between the two World 
Wars was a particularly militant one for 
B.C. workers, especially during the late 
depression era when giant protests erupted 
in Vancouver in 1938. 

The book culminates with the 1956 
merger between the Canadian Congress 
of Labour and the Trades and Labour 
Congress, which left a number of larger 
unions Outside the mainstream of labour. 
The postscript offers an interpretation of 
the character and behaviour of the B.C. 
labour movement, and predicts long-term 
trends. 

The book was published in 1967 by the 
B.C. Federation of Labour, Boag Founda- 
tion, price $1.50. 
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A Continuing Search 
For Ways and Means 


Dr. Gil Schonning, formerly Director 
of the Economics and Research Branch, 
and Director-General of Research and 
Development in the federal Department 
of Labour, spoke at the West Ottawa 
Lion’s Club on January 9 prior to his 
departure for England to take a new post 
as Labour Counsellor at the Canadian 
High Commission in London. His pre- 
sence before the Lion’s Club, he said, was 
part of a plan to make the Department’s 
views and work better known outside the 
Government. 

Speaking of the search for new ap- 
proaches to the problems and complexi- 
ties of industrial relations, Dr. Schonning 
said that the department believes in the 
development of a sound and positive 
policy to help make collective bargaining 
more effective. This policy should provide 
for an ongoing search for ways and means 


A Full-Time 
Mediation Service? 


How can collective bargaining pro- 
cedures be improved to benefit the public 
at large and still protect the rights of 
disputants? This was the question dis- 
cussed by Hon. J. V. Clyne, Chairman of 
the Board and Chief Executive Officer of 
MacMillan Bloedel Limited, and former 
judge of the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia, to the Men’s Canadian Club 
of Vancouver. 

In making his proposal to establish a 
first-rank mediation service in Canada, 
Mr. Clyne pointed out that present con- 
ciliation boards or commissions of in- 
quiry are not called into the dispute 
“until the eleventh hour, when there is 
great tension among the negotiators. 

“We are attempting to settle disputes 
with a system that is largely improvised 
and has become completely outmoded.” 
The need, therefore, is for a body of pro- 
fessional people, established and equip- 
ped with a staff of research assistants, to 
deal with labour matters on a full-time 
basis, he suggested. 

Mr. Clyne warned that the climate of 
labour-management affairs in this country 
cannot be improved very much under 
present conciliation arrangements. They 
are based on an adversary system, which 
throws two well-matched combatants into 
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that will make collective bargaining yield 
“the best longer-run results for both 
parties and the country as a whole.”’ This, 
he said, would require effort and ingenuity 
on the part of the three groups respon- 
sible — unions, management and govern- 
ment. 

The Government recognizes the vital 
need for top-notch arbitrators, mediators 
or conciliators. “‘Persons who are to make 
maximum contribution in this increas- 
ingly complex field must not only be 
highly capable, but must possess qualities 
of know-how and judgment that will make 
them respected and accepted by the 
parties,’ he said. ““Needless to say, in 
view of the great potentials for savings in 
this area, persons entrusted with these 
responsibilities should be highly paid.” 

The Government is also striving to 
promote more effective union-manage- 


conflict at the end of each contract period. 

He then described what would be the 
attributes of a good mediation service, 
such as he proposed. The mediators would 
be highly qualified and well-paid. They 
would have advisory powers only, but 
their influence would be great, because 
they would be both independent and pro- 
fessional. They would have the authority 
to hire such technical and legal assistance 
as they required to study all facts and 
bring them to bear on any dispute. 

Under such a system, either party to a 
labour dispute should have the right to 
apply to the board for an investigation of 
the facts. Either party should have the 
right to strike or lock-out before an 
application was made to the board. And 
either party should have the right to 
strike or lock-out after the board had 
conducted its investigation, but not 
during the investigation. 

Mr. Clyne did not advocate compulsory 
arbitration for the present time because 
both unions and management appear to 
be adamantly opposed to it. Compulsion 
to adhere to the board’s decision should 
be used as little as possible, but com- 
pulsion could be used if it became 
necessary in the public interest. The key 
to the system lies not in the compulsion, 


ment communication. “It appears to m, 
that, in this rapidly changing industria’ 
area, the principal of ongoing com 
munication and consultation between th’ 
parties should be advantageous to both,’ 
Dr. Schonning said. ‘“‘The mechanism fo. 
experimenting with the usefulness of thi 
principle might be a joint high leve 
committee. We regard this approach a 
complementary to collective bargainin’ 
and in no way a substitute for it.” | 

The Department is working to establis! 
more dialogue between the Departmen 
of Labour, and unions and managemen 
in each of the industries coming unde! 
federal jurisdiction. | 

Contact, he said, was usually made i 
time of crisis. “‘We believe that meetin 
first separately with management an 
then with unions to discuss industrial re 
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but in the influence of the fact-findin 
boards themselves, Mr. Clyne emphasize¢ 
“Taking account of the public intere’ 
does not automatically require the in 
position of compulsory settlements, nc 
does it imply a regimen of collectiv 
bargaining that differs radically froi 
present practice,’ said Mr. Clyne. B 
looked ahead to the time when labou 
disputes would be regarded as any othe 
disputes between citizens, to be carri€ 
before courts of law specializing in labot 
disputes. Meanwhile, he said, this pre 
posal could at least lead us in the directio 
of greater stability in the affairs of labow 
management disputes. 
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Activities 
Of the ILO 


The International Labour Organiza- 
on’s tripartite Advisory Committee on 
alaried Employees and _ Professional 
Vorkers drew 144 delegates from 24 
rember nations to Geneva last December. 
- was the first meeting of the advisory 
roup since 1959 (L.G. 1960, p. 364). 

During the 11-day meeting, the repre- 
sntatives discussed a general report deal- 
i with actions taken in the various 
ountries as a consequence of the con- 
lusions adopted at previous sessions of 
1e committee. They took note also of 
reps taken by the ILO to follow up the 
tudies and inquiries proposed by the 
ommittee. In addition, considerable at- 
sntion was given to recent events and 


Household Survey Urged 


A major survey of household income 
nd expenditure should be undertaken 
y all nations at least every 10 years, a 
leeting of experts has recommended at 
he International Labour Organization 
n Geneva. 

The group recommended a much 
horter period than 10 years between 
najor surveys under certain conditions, 
specially where rapid industrial expan- 
ion and migration to urban areas bring 
ignificant changes to the economy. The 
urvey results can be used to obtain 
ndicators for overall economic planning, 
ncluding such factors as the effects of 
axation and social security benefits on 
he real purchasing power of different 
lasses of families. 

In addition, the survey results can be 
ised for other purposes ranging from 
vage negotiations and national minimum 
vage adjustments to consumers market 
esearch. 

In 1967, the ILO published a compre- 
lensive volume of statistics covering 
nore than 70 surveys made in 60 countries 
tween 1950 and 1964. 


4 
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developments affecting non-manual work- 
ers. 

The second item on the agenda was a 
consideration of the impact of social 
and economic developments on working 
and living conditions in the distribution 
trades. 

The delegates examined also the role 
of non-manual workers in economic and 
social development, and the need for their 
training. 


Non-manual Workers 


Natarajan Krishnan, India, the com- 
mittee chairman, termed the meeting ‘‘an 
important inquiry into the numerous 
aspects of living and working conditions 
of that rapidly growing, - heterogeneous 
group, the non-manual workers.’ Mr. 
Krishnan noted that ‘‘on the one hand, 
there is a crying need for more and more 
non-manual workers, while on the other, 
for some of them the threat of unemploy- 
ment looms large.”’ 

Mr. Krishnan said that the committee 
should concern itself also with the brain 
drain from underdeveloped countries to 
industrialized nations — the flight of 
educated manpower to the developed 
countries “‘in search of better emoluments 
and prospects.” 

In discussing this topic, the committee 
noted that the increasing emigration of 
highly qualified professional workers from 
developing countries has had serious ef- 
fects on their economic and social de- 
velopment. At the same time, however, it 
pointed out that freedom of movement 
of the individual non-manual worker, as 
well as the freedom of the employer to 
recruit non-manual workers wherever he 
chooses, should not be hindered. 

The committee recommended nine 
measures that the Governing Body of the 
ILO might adopt to combat the problem 
of the brain drain. Some of these are: 

estating a specified period during which 
a student or trainee must work in his 
home country following his training; 

eintroducing challenging employment 
opportunities into the home country; 

echannelling trained personnel back to 
their home country by placing them in 
employment with foreign companies oper- 
ating in that country; and 

eassisting the build-up and modernizing 
of education and training facilities to meet 
more effectively the national needs of the 
country. 


Special Attention 

Nurses, entertainment workers and sa- 
laried inventors were the groups singled 
out for special attention in the committee’s 
resolutions. There was a general public 
interest in meeting the existing shortage 
of nurses through planned policies, the 
committee reported. It noted that a syste- 
matic investigation of the nursing pro- 


fession could help promote recruitment 
and provide improved nursing care. 

Committee members pointed out that 
working conditions in the entertainment 
industry have been made more difficult by 
technical developments. They recom- 
mended that an inquiry be made into 
conditions of employment in the film 
industry, taking into account the impact 
of television and the internationalization 
of production. 

The committee noted also that the ILO 
has already begun studies dealing with 
salaried inventors, and urged that addi- 
tional steps be taken to promote a fair 
reward for their inventive efforts. 


Canadian Delegation 


Canada sent a total of six delegates to 
the committee meeting. Head of Delega- 
tion and Government Delegate: P. R. 
Parent, Director, Financial and Manage- 
ment Services Branch, Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa; Government 
Delegate: A. H. Portigal, Research Of- 
ficer, Special Projects Unit, Economics 
and Research Branch, Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. Employer Dele- 
gates: G. J. Towill, Manager, Labour 
Relations, MacMillan, Bloedel Limited, 
Vancouver; Gordon W. Patterson, Gen- 
eral Manager, Employee and Public Rela- 
tions, Union Carbide of Canada Ltd., 
Toronto. Worker Delegates: Claude Ed- 
wards, President, Public Service Alliance 
of Canada, Ottawa; Claude Proulx, Pres- 
ident, Syndicat Professeurs Etat du Qué- 
bec, Trois-Rivieres Ouest. 


Audio-Visual Training 


Greater use of radio and television in 
the education of workers has_ been 
recommended by a working group of 
experts for the International Labour 
Organization in Geneva. 

The group’s report noted that use of 
radio and TV by trade unions and labour 
educators has generally been “occasional, 
infrequent and not always adapted to the 
nature and capabilities of the media.” 
The experts pointed out that radio and 
TV can be particularly important in 
developing nations, where traditional 
methods are hampered by low literacy. 

The report noted: ““The power of mass 
communications media grips the devel- 
oped and developing countries alike. It 
is transforming habits, attitudes and 
thinking among all sectors of society, not 
the least of which are the workers and 
their families. Its pervasive influence 
enters into every home where there is a 
receiver, it reaches even the masses of 
illiterates untouched by the written word.” 

The Canadian delegate to the meeting 
of experts was Donald H. Hopkins, of the 
National Film Board. 
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Consumer, Dec. 1967 


The consumer price index (1949 = 100) 
increased by 0.5 per cent to 151.8 at the 
beginning of December from 151.0 at the 
beginning of November. It was 4.0 per 
cent higher than the December 1966 level 
of 145.9. 

The food index rose 0.4 per cent to 
148.6 from 148.0. The price of fresh milk 
and other dairy products, including cheese 
and ice cream, increased, as did bread and 
other bakery and cereal products. Sugar 
prices advanced by over 2 per cent, and 
tea, coffee, butter and margarine declined. 

Higher prices were reported for cabbage, 
carrots, lettuce, tomatoes and citrus fruits, 
and lower prices for bananas and celery. 
Meats, on the average, were lower in price 
in December, the most important declines 
occurring for bacon and other pork prod- 
ucts, and for poultry. 

The housing index increased by 0.3 per 
cent to 153.8. Rents rose generally, the 
largest occurring in Edmonton, Calgary 
and Vancouver. Home ownership costs 
advanced as a result of higher repair ex- 
penses, and household operation costs in- 
creased slightly when higher prices for 
fuel, furniture, and utensils outweighed 
declines in the cost of floor coverings and 
some household textiles. 

The clothing index rose 0.1 per cent to 
134.7 from 134.5 because of marginal in- 
creases in men’s and women’s wear, foot- 
wear, piece goods, and clothing services. 
These increases were partially offset by 
declines in children’s wear prices. 

The transportation index advanced 1.1 
per cent to 159.6 from 157.9 due mainly 
to the introduction of 1968 automobile 
prices that were higher than those of the 
year-end prices of 1967 models. A sub- 
stantial increase in Edmonton bus fares 
also contributed to the increase in the 
transportation index. 

The health and personal care index re- 
mained unchanged at 193.8, with slightly 
lower prices for toilet soap, razor blades 
and toothpaste off-setting rises in the 
price of cleaning tissues and men’s hair- 
cuts. 

The recreation and reading index de- 
clined by 0.5 per cent to 169.7 from 170.5 
as a result of variations in magazine sub- 
scription rates. 

The tobacco and alcohol index ad- 
vanced 3.3 per cent to 133.0 from 128.7, 
reflecting, in part, the higher excise taxes 
recently imposed on these products. Price 
rises were registered for cigarettes and 
tobacco in all surveyed cities. For alco- 
holic beverages, however, higher prices 
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Price Indexes 


were recorded only at those locations 
where increases became effective by the 
middle of December. 

Group indexes a year ago in December 
were: food 144.7; housing (shelter and 
household operation) 147.2; clothing 
129.7; transportation 152.6; health and 
personal care 184.5; recreation and 
reading 161.5; tobacco and alcohol 126.5. 


City Consumer, Dec. 1967 


Between November and December, con- 
sumer price indexes advanced in all 10 
regional cities and city combinations, the 
increase ranging from 1.1 per cent in 
Vancouver to 0.2 per cent in St. John’s, 
Nfld. : 

Food indexes registered mixed move- 
ments, ranging from an increase of 1.8 
per cent in Vancouver to a decrease of 0.6 
per cent in Saint John and in Edmonton- 
Calgary. Housing indexes advanced frac- 
tionally in all cities, with a 0.5-per-cent 
rise in Edmonton-Calgary and Vancouver 
representing the largest increases. Clothing 
indexes increased in six cities, were un- 
changed in Toronto and Halifax, and 
declined marginally in Winnipeg and 
Edmonton-Calgary. 

The transportation index moved up, 
reflecting the introduction of prices for 
1968 automobiles that were higher than 
those for the 1967 models. Health and 
personal care indexes showed little change 
except in Ottawa, where there was a 1.3 
per cent increase; recreation and reading 
indexes declined marginally in all cities. 
Marked increases were registered in the 
tobacco and alcohol indexes in all cities, 
ranging from 5.1 per cent in Saskatoon- 
Regina and Vancouver to 2.2 per cent in 
Halifax. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between November and Decem- 
ber were: Vancouver +1.6 to 146.7; Ed- 
monton-Calgary + 1.0 to 143.1; Saint John 
+0.9 to 146.6; Saskatoon-Regina +0.9 
to 142.4; Toronto +0.8 to 153.3; Montreal 
+0.5 to 150.1; Ottawa +0.5 to 150.1; 
Winnipeg +0.5 to 147.7; + Halifax 0.4 to 
143.4; St. John’s +0.3 to 131.1*. 


Wholesale, Nov. 1967 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 
= 100) declined slightly during November 
to 264.9 from 265.1, and was 1.8 per cent 


*On base June 1951 =100. 


_ higher than the November 1966 index O 


260.3 

One major group index was lower, and 
six advanced. The remaining one, thi 
iron products group index, was unchanged 
at 274.3. The animal products group inde: 
declined 1.7 per cent to 290.4 from 295.4 
because of lower prices for livestock, fresl) 
and cooked meats, fishery products, eggs 
and animal oils and fats. 

The textile products group index rosi 
0.8 per cent to 255.6 from 253-5.) aie 
vegetable products group index movec 
up 0.4 per cent to 229.0 from 228.0 o1 
higher prices for sugar and its products 
vegetable oils and their products, live 
stock and poultry feeds, tea, coffee ané 
cocoa. An advance of 0.4 per cent t 
246.7 from 245.6 occurred in the non 
ferrous metal products group index. 

Increases of 0.2 per cent or less occurre( 
in the following major group indexes) 
non-metallic mineral products to 200. 
from 200.2, wood products to 350.2 fror, 
349.7, and chemical products to 214.) 
from 213.9. } 
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Farm Products Prices 


The index of Canadian farm product 
at terminal markets (1935-39=100) de 
clined 0.5 per cent to 255.2 from 256.51 
the four-week period December 1 t| 
December 29. The animal products inde) 
declined 0.8 per cent to 324.1 from 326.¢ 
and the field products index, 0.2 per cer 
to 186.2 from 186.5. | 


U.S. Consumer, Nov. 1967 


The United States consumer pric 
index (1957-59 = 100) rose by 0.3 per cer 
to 117.8 between October and Novembe) 

Higher prices for apparel, health cai 
and recreation, gasoline, and consumé¢ 
services account for the November a¢ 
vance. | 

Prices of food and beverages rose t 
0.2 per cent last month, but over the yeé 
they declined by 0.1 per cent. Food price 
alone went down by 0.4 per cent durir 
the year, but alcoholic beverages rose t 
2.U Der cent: 


British Retail 


Portions of the British Index of Rete 
Prices for November, which would ord 
narily have appeared in the March issue 
this journal, were not available at pre’ 
time. They will be published in April, ar 
thereafter the data will appear one mon) 
later than in the past. | 
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National Commissions 


On the Status of Women 


The appointment by the federal Govern- 
ment of the Royal Commission on the 
Status of Women followed the lines of a 
recommendation of the 18th Session of 
the United Nations Commission on the 
Status of Women, held in 1965. The 
Commission had recommended that the 
governments of the member countries 
establish national bodies, which would in- 
clude representatives of the various sec- 
tions of national life, to draft and imple- 
ment general plans for improving the 
status of women. 

In the same year, the Congress of the 
International Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, acting on this re- 
commendation, urged affiliated federa- 
tions and organizations to work for the 
establishment of such national bodies, and 
to recommend qualified persons to serve 
on them to work for the attainment of 
full political, civil, educational and legal 
Status for women. 

The part to be played by these national 
“commissions” on the status of women 
was the subject of a seminar sponsored by 
the Federation, held in Copenhagen in 
the autumn of 1967, and attended by 
representatives of 12 European countries. 
The remainder of this article is a brief 
summary of a report of this seminar. 

Countries represented included: Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Ger- 
many, Greece, Ireland, The Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom. 


| 


Method of Functioning 


The West German Federation was not 
Satisfied with their Commission’s method 
of functioning. There was much over- 
lapping, because many ministries worked 
as separate entities on matters concerning 
the status of women. A recent report set 
Out the position, but made no recom- 
mendations for improvements. The Ger- 
man Federation has produced a compre- 
hensive resolution to the Government in- 
corporating its views on the report, and 
making constructive proposals. 

Denmark’s Status of Women Commis- 
sion, which is composed of 57 representa- 
tives, 40 women and 17 men, was appoint- 
ed by the Prime Minister in 1965. Twelve 
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Women's Bureau 


of the members represent organizations, 
six are from political parties, and the re- 
mainder represent employers and em- 
ployees. 

France, although not represented, was 
reported to have a National Commission. 

With regard to other federations pre- 
sent, it was reported that many had 
national committees already doing some 
of the work of a national commission. 
For example, the United Kingdom has a 
Women’s Consultative Council, which 
was set up as the result of a resolution 
passed by the National Council of Women. 
Its purpose is to assess the possible con- 
sequences to working women of Britain’s 
entry into the Common Market. There is 
also a Women’s Consultative Committee 
of the Ministry of Labour and a standing 
conference of the economic and social 
work of the United Kingdom. 


National Commissions 


The Netherlands reported that it had 
a national Commission for Women’s 
Labour, half of which was composed of 
government Officials. 

Austria has a Central Department for 
Women’s Status, which was established 
in November 1966 in the Ministry of 
Social Affairs, and which works with the 
larger organizations. 

Finland has no permanent commission, 
but a committee of 12 members has been 
set up by the Government, which does 
work approximating that of a commission. 
The committee has been asked by the 
Government to consider the question of 
whether it should become a permanent 
commission. The committee agreed with 
the proposal, but it has been requested to 
continue its work on a temporary basis 
until the commission is set up. 

Belgium has a Ministry of Labour Con- 
sultative Committee on the Status of 
Women. 

Representatives of 10 of the federations 
attending the conference agreed that 
national commissions on the status of 
women, composed of both men and 
women representing governmental and 


non-governmental bodies, should be set 
up in each country. It was agreed that 
such national commissions should study, 
consult and advise each government con- 
cerned, and influence public opinion. 


Priority Consideration 


Recommended for priority considera- 
tion by national commissions on the 
status of women were the following 
subjects: 

e education in its widest sense includ- 
ing, for example, civic responsibility and 
vocational training and retraining; 

e equal pay for equal work; 

e the development and expansion of 
adequate facilities for working women 
with family responsibilities ; 

e discrimination in law, for example in 
taxation; and 

e discrimination in custom and prac- 
tice. 

Delegates emphasized that a national 
commission could never take over the 
work of the women’s organizations. But 
it was contended that, while retaining 
their identity, they should collaborate 
more closely with other women’s organiza- 
tions. They also agreed that there should 
be more collaboration on a European 
level. 

Other recommendations made during 
the seminar were: 

e countries represented must aim to 
encourage women, both within and with- 
out the National Federation organization, 
to take a more active part in social and 
political life; 

e business and professional women’s 
clubs should avail themselves of the 
opportunity offered by the Human Rights 
Year to build up programs for the ad- 
vancement of women, to collaborate in 
national and local programs, and to take 
any other necessary action; and 

e the national federations should be 
requested to report, before March 1, 1968, 
on any progress made toward the setting 
up of national commissions, or on any 
achievements of existing commissions, for 
presentation to the International Federa- 
tion Congress to be held in London in 
August, 1968. 
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The Mentally Retarded in the Public Service 


A pilot project that will facilitate the 
hiring of mentally retarded persons by 
the public service in the Ottawa area has 
been announced by the Public Service 
Commission of Canada. 

The Commission has long followed a 
policy of employing handicapped persons 
on the basis of their ability. If a person 
is, in all other respects, suitably qualified 
and can perform the duties required of 
him, his physical disability is not con- 
sidered a deterrent to employment. 

The mentally retarded, however, have 
been at a disadvantage in applying for 
jobs in the public service. Their limited 
academic standing has prevented them 
taking the competitive examinations. 

Private industry has for some time 
employed mentally retarded persons in 
elementary jobs—those that are often 
hard to fill, and harder still to keep filled. 
Experience has shown that these people 
can and do perform competently and are 
happy in their work. 

The retarded could be gainfully em- 
ployed in the public service as helpers in 
the cleaning and maintenance of buildings, 
helpers in printing shops or in building 
construction, where they can assist in 
loading or unloading material, and in 
other related jobs. Some may also prove 
capable as clerks, messengers, helpers in 
mail rooms, and duplicating machine 
operators. 

From the governor-in-council, the Com- 
mission has obtained authority to exempt 
these individuals from the initial com- 
petitive examination. Instead, they will 
be placed in suitable jobs in the public 
service by the Commission, in co- 
operation with the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Branch of the Department of Man- 
power and Immigration. They will serve 
a probationary period of one year, during 
which time the staff of the Ottawa and 
District Association for the Mentally 
Retarded, which carries on an active 
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vocational training program for mentally 
retarded young people, will follow their 
progress closely and provide assistance 
if any problems arise. Any advancement 
to a higher position will be through the 
normal process, and will be based on 
demonstrated ability to proceed to a 
higher level in competition with fellow 
employees. 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission instituted a similar policy for 
employing mentally retarded persons in 
the federal service in January 1964. In 
October 1967, John W. Macy, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Commission, reported on its 


600,000 In Canada 


There is no exact figure for the 
number of mentally retarded per- 
sons in Canada, but it is estimated 
at approximately 600,000. Of this 
number, about 67,700 are in the 
age range of 19 to 26 years, and 
175,500 are of school age—S to 
18 years. 

Although some of these in- 
dividuals are too severely handi- 
capped to be expected to enter the 
labour market, a large number— 
53,000 aged 19 to 26 years, and 
135,000 aged 5 to 18 years—have 
the potential to become members 
of the labour force if they are 
provided with the proper guidance, 
training, counselling and placement 
services. 


experience in an address to the annual | 
meeting of the National Association for | 
in Portland, © 
Oregon. During that period, 3,562 men-. 
tally retarded persons had been appointed. 
Mr. Macy said of them, ‘‘Our retarded | 


Retarded Children, held 


employees are not only earning their pay, 
but are indirectly saving money for the 
agencies . namely, 
high turnover that is common in the kinds 
of jobs the retarded can do.” 


repetitive but necessary jobs, the kind 
that retardates can perform well, but 


which other employees tire of so quickly 


that they frequently leave. 


Mr. Macy reported that 93 per cent of 
appointments have been successful. The | 
separation rate of retardates for all | 
causes—including termination of seasonal | 
employment, families moving away, and | 
reasons not related to work performance | 
—is actually lower than the overall rate | 
for the Government. Only 7 per cent of | 
all retardates appointed have been released | 
because of failure either to meet per- | 
formance standards or to make the 
necessary social adjustments—a situation 
that reflects careful placement procedures 
and the close co- operation of vocational | 


rehabilitation agencies. 


The Canadian announcement of the : 
Commission’s pilot project will be wel- 
comed by everyone concerned with the 
welfare of the retarded. Private industry 


has already demonstrated a willingness 


to give them a chance. During 1966-67, | 
were 
included among those rehabilitated. The 
cost of their support was approximately | 


302 mentally retarded persons 


$250,000. Their annual income following 
placement in employment was 


and more fruitful lives. 
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the cost of the} 


They are | 
generally employed in simple, routine, | 


over 
$500,000. The federal Government’s exam- 
ple will improve opportunities for these 
citizens to contribute to Canada’s eco-) 
nomic life, and help them to live hapnier | 


| 
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oint Consultation in the Cement and Shoe Industries 


Joint consultation is practised by 
Inland Cement Industries Ltd. at Edmon- 
ton because both union and management 
believe in the premise, “If you don’t 
bring it out in the open you’re in trouble.”’ 

Union and management at this cement- 
making operation believe that they are 
equally balanced in terms of give-and- 
take through consultation. Joint con- 
sultation meetings are held once a month, 
although the procedure is strictly informal 
—no fixed meeting days, and no agenda. 

Meetings may be called by either 
management or union and are held to 
deal with a particular question. They 
usually bring together the four super- 
visors and four union officials from local 
359, United Cement, Lime and Gypsum 
Workers’ International Union (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), which represents the firm’s 120 
employees. The meeting may be called, 
to handle a maintenance problem, a 
company proposal to install new ma- 
chinery or, as happened recently, to 
discuss the interpretation of a clause in 
the agreement. This last meeting, recalls 
union local President Norman Tayler, 
developed into “quite a hassle.” 


Production Manager Lee Hall considers 
joint consultation meetings fruitful. ‘‘I 
think the fellows go away understanding 
management’s side of the story. It’s a 
matter of discussing problems; and the 
people on our committee are capable 
of seeing both sides of the story. We 
realize that, if you don’t bring it out into 
the open, you’re in trouble.” 


Although it has halted individual 
rumours, the committee isn’t a cure-all 
in this field. ‘“‘We can stop most rumours,”’ 
says Mr. Hall. ““But we don’t consider 
ourselves completely effective in stamping 
them out,’? adds Mr. Tayler. 


In Mr. Hall’s opinion, management’s 
main benefit from joint consultation is an 
improved work force. “‘The morale of 
Dur people is enhanced by letting them 
Know what we propose to do. We get 
through to the men in the plant.” Mr. 
Tayler hazarded a guess that, if the com- 
mittee was disbanded, union-management 
relations would be ‘“‘chaotic.”’ 


If the union initiates a meeting, em- 
Dloyee-members on the committee who 
lappen to be on shift, attend on company 
time. In the case of a management-called 
meeting, the company goes one step 
further and pays off-work unionists for 
their travelling time and time in con- 
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ference. On average, the meetings run 
for two hours. 

A typical case dealt with by the com- 
mittee led to new jobs for two employees, 
a raise for a third, and an increase in 
efficiency for the company. Here’s how it 
happened. 

The company wanted to replace its 
regular dump trucks with rugged off- 
highway trucks. The dump trucks were 
unsuitable for the job of carrying material 
from an open pit, and the shovel operator 
was not able to work efficiently. 

After the committee went over the 
problem, the go-ahead was given by the 
company to replace the vehicles with one 
heavy-duty truck. The two drivers were 
moved to new jobs at no loss in salary. 
And the shovel operator took over the 
dual responsibility of loading the new 
truck and driving it. His job was re- 
classified to a higher rating. 

Personnel Manager Arthur Wilks says, 
“The experience and leadership capa- 
bilities’? of the committee members have 
contributed to the effectiveness of the 
committee. ‘“Lee Hall and Norm Tayler, 
in particular, have made the meetings a 
success.” 


* * * 


In the shoe industry, where 90 per cent 
of workers are on an incentive system, 
changes that have a bearing on working 
conditions can make a _ difference in 
employee earnings. If, for example, joint 
consultation in a plant inspires changes 
in working conditions that increase 
productivity, then both the company 
and the industry’s piecework employees 
stand to make more money. 

Hewetson of Canada (a division of 
Shoe Corporation of Canada), located 
in Brampton, Ont., set up its Employee- 
Management Committee several years ago 
as a forum for exchanging ideas. As there 
are some 300 operations in the making of 
a shoe, there has been no shortage of 
ideas at these meetings. 

At the opening of each monthly meet- 
ing, Plant Manager Frank Sury gives a 
production forecast for the next four to 
six weeks — the orders for shoes con- 
tracted for shipment from the plant. 
‘I’m convinced,” he says, ‘“‘that the em- 
ployees gain a sense of security by know- 
ing the company production forecast.” 


Committee member Roger Hedge claims 
that the monthly rundown on the number 
of pairs of shoes going into production 
‘“‘makes us feel freer . . . that we know 
there’s work.”’ 

A typical meeting brings together three 
representatives from management and 10 
from the union— Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union (AFL-CIO/CLC), Local 803, which 
represents Hewetson’s 200 employees. 
Meetings take place after work hours, and 
employees on the committee are com- 
pensated for their time. 

Some of the ideas examined and dis- 
cussed by the committee might at first 
appear inconsequential, but their value is 
underlined when one considers that they 
might never have come to light without 
the committee’s help. . 

For example, here is an idea that 
Local 803’s President, William Clapham, 
brought to the committee: He noticed 
that the method of moving partially built 
shoes from the third floor where they are 
fitted, to the second where they are lasted 
was cumbersome and slow. The shoes 
were either brought down on the service 
elevator — when it was available — or 
manhandled down the stairs in baskets. 

Mr. Clapham’s solution, accepted im- 
mediately by the committee, was to con- 
struct a chute between the third and 
second floors. The idea has speeded up 
production, an asset not only to the 
company, but also to the employees and 
their incentive system. 

‘In this plant,’ comments Kenneth 
Scott, the union Business Agent, “‘work- 
ing conditions have a direct bearing on 
earnings.’ The committee is able to act 
fast and constructively on problems that 
otherwise would have to be dealt with 
through grievances, ‘“‘which take up more 
time.” 

Mr. Sury’s philosophy holds that em- 
ployees cannot be expected to share trust 
and understanding with management un- 
less “‘they are brought into the picture,” 
and he believes that the Employee-Man- 
agement Committee is the vehicle through 
which to achieve this. 

Before the committee “the employees 
had one spokesman, and that was it,” 
says Mr. Sury. ‘“‘Now each person on the 
committee has a chance to express his 
opinion.” 

By way of follow-up, a summary of 
what goes on at meetings is prepared by 
Miss Kathleen Coombs, Personnel Man- 
ager, and a copy given to each employee. 
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Special Training and 


The Older Worker 


Many of the difficulties that the hard- 
o-place jobseeker has in finding work 
would disappear if he could acquire new 
kinds of skill, and the shortage of skilled 
men would at the same time be relieved, 
sayS a new publication issued by the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development.* 

There are many obstacles to providing 
the jobseeker with these new skills, but 
the need is being increasingly recognized 
in government training programs in 
OECD member countries. 

‘*Resistance to retraining comes from 
both employers and trainers and from 
older jobseekers themselves. It is most 
important to understand the reasons for 
this, if progress is to be made in retraining 
older people,’ the book says. 

“Employers, trainers and employment 
office staff are influenced by beliefs about 
the older person’s lesser degree of train- 
ability, by the initially poor level of 
education that handicaps many older 
people, and by the belief that the typical 
older worker will be in the labour force 
for only a few more years. 

“Older people themselves are handi- 
capped by fear of failure, awareness that 
their education was inadequate and in any 
event was undergone a long time ago, 
doubts that even if they go forward they 
may not be accepted, and worries about 


* Promoting the Placement of Older Workers, 
published by OECD, Paris, and available from 
the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, or any Canadian 
Government Bookstore, prepaid $2.30. 
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supporting a family on the _ training 
allowance.”’ 


National Training Schemes 


Various types of general training pro- 
grams for adults are in operation in 
Canada, the United States, Great Britain 
and France; and special programs for 
older workers have been arranged for 
ex-miners in Belgium; for clerical workers 
in Germany; and in Sweden for care- 
takers, guards and custodians, nurses and 
physiotherapists, nurses aides, home visi- 
tors and older office employees. Some of 
these courses provide training in new 
skills, and others are refresher courses. In 
Sweden, facilities are provided for re- 
training older persons, and fairly high 
grants are made to trainees. 

In spite of these courses, the proportion 
of older workers undergoing training is 
very small in comparison with the number 
of older jobseekers. The percentage of 
older workers enrolled in 1965 and 1966 
were: United States, 10 per cent; France, 
3. 9epen cent; .Uniteda kinedomalsmper 
cent; The Netherlands, 7 per cent; and 
Sweden, 15.5 per cent. 


Training Course Results 


That older persons can be trained has 
been shown by the results of general 
training courses. But much more favour- 
able results have been obtained from 


eaty 


courses specially designed for older’ 
people. Some special requirements of ! 
older persons are: | 

Motivation. Older persons often have. 
a fear of failure in learning. This fear must ’ 
be overcome if success is to be realized. | 
Best results in training have been achieved | 
in courses run by companies for their’ 
older employees, because the morale of’ 
the older person is better if he is already 
employed and is not faced with the, 
problem of finding a job on completion’ 
of training. Allowances should be gene- 
rous enough to overcome resistance to 
taking on a lengthy training program. 
Surveys show that, in different countries, 
allowances may vary from 35 per cent to’ 
90 per cent of weekly wages. | 

Meeting intellectual difficulties. Older. 
people may have difficulty in absorbing’ 
certain types of training, because they 
need to reconcile new ideas with their) 
own experience. Hence, complex material 
should be broken into component parts, 
and the student should be allowed to’ 
work at his own pace. 

Overcoming educational limitations. 
Rising standards of education in all OECD) 
countries over the past few decades have, 
by comparison, resulted in a generally 
lower standard of education for older 
persons. In some OECD countries, they 
can attend courses to upgrade their basic| 
education and to establish patterns of 
learning. Laboratory studies have shed) 
some light on the relationship between| 
age, intelligence and learning ability, 
‘‘Able people who preserve their abilities 
by intellectual exercise may show little 
mental deterioration through adult life, 
and will retain their ability to learn to a 
marked degree. Thus it appears that the 
ability to learn is a skill which, like al) 
skills, is maintained with practice anc 
deteriorates with disuse.”’ | 


—— 


Successful Training Programs 


Successful training programs have beer 
conducted by the General Post Office 0 
Great Britain for postal sorters; by th 
Port of New York Authority which runs ¢ 
variety of courses, including a_ basi¢ 
essential skills course by which 6,000 mer 
were trained in 1967; by the French Rail 
ways for the training of drivers on con 
version from steam to electricity, and thi 
resettlement of staff previously employe 
on the Algerian railways; and by thi 
United Association of Journeymen an¢ 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
fitting Industry of the United States an 
Canada, which has courses at 144 differen 
schools to upgrade the skills of it 
members (L. G. 1966, p. 655). 

“There is thus a good deal of evidenc 
that where courses are specially designet 
for them, very many older workers can b 
trained and retrained for work even aboy| 
their present level of skill.”’ | 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 


Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
net for two days during December. It 
ranted four applications for certification, 
ejected two, and ordered one representa- 
ion vote. During the month, the Board 
eceived four applications for certification 
nd allowed the withdrawal of two. The 
soard also received one application for 
evocation of a previous certification. 


\pplications for Certification Granted 


1. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
79, International Brotherhood of Team- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
{elpers of America on behalf of a unit of 
‘anadian employees of the Buffalo and 
‘ort Erie Public Bridge Authority, who 
york upon or in connection with the 
peration or maintenance of the Peace 
ridge across the Niagara River between 
‘ort Erie, Ont., and Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. 
L.G., Jan., p. 38) (Reasons for Judgment 
ublished in L. G. Supplement No. 1, 
968). 

2. Tunnel and Rock Workers’ Local 
68, Labourers’ International Union of 
North America on behalf of a unit of 
liners employed in the Northwest Terri- 
ories by Haste Mine Development Ltd., 
mmcouver, B.C. (L. G., Jan., p. 38). 

3. United Steelworkers of America, 
¢al 1037, on behalf of a unit of em- 
loyees at Carmacks, Y.T., employed by 
fount Nansen Mines Limited, Van- 
meer, 6.C. (LL. G., Feb.,. p. 102). 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Tansport and General Workers on be- 
alf of a unit of deck hands employed by 
‘Isie Towing Service Limited, North 
fancouver, B.C. (L. G., Feb., p. 102). 


\pplications for Certification Rejected 

1. Beverage Dispensers, Hotel Service, 
culinary and Restaurant Employees’ 
Jnion, Local 579, applicant, and Pine 
’0int Hotel, Pine Point, N.W.T., respon- 
lent. (L. G., Dec. 1967, p. 752). The 
pplication was rejected because it was 
Ot supported by a majority of the em- 
loyees in a representation vote conducted 
the Board. 
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Employee Representation Branch 


2. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, applicant, The Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway Company, St. 
Thomas, Ont., respondent, and _ the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
intenvener. CL...’ G.; -Octs #196724 20045); 
Following a public hearing, the applica- 
tion was rejected because the Board found 
it to be premature in view of the Board’s 
conclusion that June 22, 1967, was the 
effective date of a collective agreement 
between the railway and the intervener. 


Representation Vote Ordered 


General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979, and Chauffeurs, 
Teamsters and Helpers, Local 395, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, applicants, Empire Freight- 
ways Limited, Toronto, Ont., respondent, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 


Transport and General Workers, inter-. 


vener. The application affected employees 
of the company working in and out of its 
terminals at Saskatoon and Regina in 
Saskatchewan, and Winnipeg in Mani- 
toba. The Board directed that the names 
of the applicants and of the intervener 
appear on the ballot (Returning Officer: 
A. E. Koppel). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Asbestos Workers’ Union, Local 
1612, CLC, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Outfitters Incorporated Limit- 
ed, Corner Brook, Nfid., engaged in the 
loading and unloading of ships (Investiga- 
ting Officer: W. J. Gillies). (For with- 
drawal of earlier application affecting 
same unit of employees, see L. G., Jan., 
p. 38). 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the functions of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, for which 
the Employee Representation Branch of the 
Department is the administrative agency. 


2. Cape Breton Projectionists’ Union, 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and 
Canada, Local 848, Sydney, Glace Bay 
and New Glasgow, N.S., on behalf of a 
unit of radio announcers employed by 
CHER Broadcasters Ltd., Sydney, N.S. 
(Investigating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

3. Cartage & Miscellaneous Employees’ 
Union, Local 931, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of drivers and helpers 
employed by Camirand Cartage Limited, 
Ville St-Pierre (Montreal), Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. R. Doucet). 

4. Le Syndicat National des Employés 
de C.K.C.H. (CSN) on behalf of a unit of 
employees of La Compagnie de Radio- 
diffusion C.K.C.H. de Hull (Limitée), Hull, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: J. Coallier). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Airwest Employees’ Association, ap- 
plicant, Airwest Airlines Ltd., Vancouver 
Airport, B.C., respondent, and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers, intervener. 

2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen, 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, applicant, and Quirion Trans- 
port Inc., La Guadeloupe, Que., respon- 
dent. 


Application for Revocation Received 


D. N. Cooper, et al., applicants, Pro- 
fessional Transport Workers’ Union of 
Canada, respondent union, and Grimshaw 
Trucking & Distributing Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta., respondent employer. The applica- 
tion is for the revocation of the Board’s 
order of August 11, 1967, certifying the 
respondent union as the bargaining agent 
for a unit of drivers and other employees 
of Grimshaw Trucking & Distributing 
Ltd. (L. G., Nov. 1967, p. 696). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour 


During December, the Minister of 
Labour appointed Conciliation Officers 
to deal with the following disputes: 

1. Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (“Cloverdale Park’? Apart- 
ments, Pierrefonds, Que.) and Le Syndicat 
National des Employés de S.C.H.L. (CSN) 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 

2. Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (‘‘Terrasse St-Michel,” Ville 
St-Michel, Que.) and Le Syndicat Na- 
tional des Employés de S.C.H.L. (CSN) 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 

3. Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (‘‘St-Georges Gardens’’ Apart- 
ments, Pointe-aux-Trembles, Que.) and 
Le Syndicat National des Employés de 
S.C.H.L. (CSN) (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Doucet). 

4. Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (“Park Royal’ Apartments, 
Ville St-Laurent, Que.) and Le Syndicat 
National des Employés de S.C.H.L. (CSN) 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 

5. Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (“Pie IX’? Apartments, Ville 
St-Michel, Que.) and Le Syndicat National 
des Employés de S.C.H.L. (CSN) (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 

6. Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (‘“Terrasse Belleville,’  St- 
Vincent-de-Paul, Que.) and Le Syndicat 
National des Employés de S.C.H.L. (CSN) 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 

7. Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (“Le Domaine Estria Pavillon 
Mercier,’ Montreal, Que.) and Le Syndi- 
cat National des Employés de §S.C.H.L. 
(CSN) (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Doucet). 

8. Westward Shipping Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

9. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small 
Arms Division), Long Branch, Ont., and 


District 6, United Steelworkers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 


10. Channel Seven Television Limited 
(CJAY), Winnipeg, Man., and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services 
of the Minister of Labour and the Conciliation 
and Arbitration Branch of the Department. 
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Conciliation and Arbitration Branch 


Technicians (Conciliation Officer: A. E. 
Koppel). 

11. Ottawa Transportation Commis- 
sion and Division 279, Amalgamated 
Transit Union (Conciliation Officer: J. S. 
Gunn). 

12. Canadian Coachways Ltd., Edmon- 
ton, Alta., and Division 1374, Amalga- 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch. The 
Employee Representation Branch acts as the 
administrative arm of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board in matters under the Act 
involving the Board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime La- 
bour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which 
became effective in March, 1944, and re- 
pealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 until 
superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 
1944. Decisions, orders and certificates given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the Min- 
ister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within federal 
jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, inter- 
provincial railways, canals, telegraphs, inter- 
provincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transporta- 
tion, radio broadcasting stations, and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of its 
provinces. Additionally, the Act provides 
that provincial authorities, if they so desire, 
may enact similar legislation for application 
to industries within provincial jurisdiction 
and make mutually satisfactory arrangements 
with the federal Government for the adminis- 
tration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with the 
administration of the Act and is directly re- 
sponsible for the appointment of conciliation 
officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints 
that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for con- 
trolling applications for consent to prosecute. 


mated Transit Union (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S.LTysoe). 

13. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited) 
(technician group IV, lead port steward 
and port steward, planning clerk II and 
III, clerk I to IV and librarian), Van- 
couver International Airport, and Lodge 
764, International Association of Machin-| 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is) 
established under the Act as successor to the! 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to ad- 
minister provisions concerning: the certifica-| 
tion of bargaining agents; the writing of| 
provisions — for incorporation into collec-) 
tive agreements — that fix a procedure for 
the final settlement of disputes concerning the 
meaning or violation of such agreements; and) 
the investigation of complaints referred to it, 
by the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every reason-| 
able effort to conclude a collective agreement.| 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Pro- 
cedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. | 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reportec 
here under two headings: 1. Certification an¢ 
Other Proceedings Before the Canada Labour 
Relations Board; and 2. Conciliation anc 
Other Proceedings Before the Minister oj 
Labour. | 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. The territory of the officers resident 
in Vancouver comprises British Columbia. 
Alberta and the Yukon and Northwesi 
Territories; officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activities tc 
Ontario; officers in Montreal are assigned tc 
the province of Quebec; and officers resident 
in Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s repre: 
sent the Department in the Atlantic Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Conciliation anc 
Arbitration Branch and the Employee Rep: 
resentation Branch are in Ottawa. : 
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and Aerospace Workers (Conciliation 
cer: D. S. Tysoe). 
14. Tank Truck Transport Limited, 
Maple, Ont., and International Union of 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 


America (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 
_ 15. Cassiar Asbestos Corporation 


(Clinton Creek Operation) Dawson City, 
Y.T., and Local 564, United Steelworkers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: C. M. 
Gilmour). 

16. D. S. Scott Transport Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., and Locals 31, 938, 106, 
141 and 91, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

17. Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited, 
North Burnaby, B.C., and Locals 31, 362 
and 979, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

18. Midland Superior Express Limited, 
Rexdale, Ont., and Local 938, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 

19. Northern Telephone Limited, New 
Liskeard, Ont., and District 10, Com- 
munications Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Settlement by Conciliation Officer 


Anvil Mining Corporation, Whitehorse, 
Y.T., and Local 1051 of the United Steel- 
workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
= M. Gilmour) (L. G., Jan., p. 39). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. McAllister Towing Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., and Canadian Marine Officers’ 
Union (L. G., Feb., p. 104). 

2. National Harbours Board, Montreal 
Harbour, and National Syndicate of Mon- 
treal Harbour Office Employees (L. G., 
Feb., p. 104). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in November to 
deal with a dispute between Robin Hood 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Port Colborne, Ont., 
and United Packinghouse, Food and 
Allied Workers, Local 416 (plant em- 
ployees) (L. G., Feb., p. 104), was fully 
constituted in December with the appoint- 
ment of R. G. Geddes of Toronto, as 
Chairman, Mr. Geddes was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee Colin A. 
Morley, Toronto, and union nominee 
Maurice Keck, Port Colborne. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in November to 
deal with a dispute between Canadian 
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National Railways (Atlantic, St. Lawrence, 
Great Lakes, Prairie and Mountain 
Regions and Newfoundland) and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men (L. G., Feb., p. 104), was fully con- 
stituted in December with the appoint- 
ment of Judge René Lippé of Montreal, 
as Chairman. Judge Lippé was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, company nominees 
R. V. Hicks, Q.C., Toronto, and Maurice 
W. Wright, Q.C., Ottawa. 


Board Report Received* 


Canadian National Hotels Limited 
(Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (L. G., 
Jan., p. 39). 


Strike Terminated 


McCabe Grain Company, Edmonton, 
Alta., and Local 987, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(strike terminated December 4, 1967, but 
no agreement was signed) (L. G., Feb., 
p. 104). 


AFL-CIO Convention 


Continued from page 139 


of the AFL-CIO president or the execu- 
tive council. 

In the field of labour relations and 
internal Federation activities, the con- 
vention expressed itself in these ways: 

e cited gains in AFL-CIO membership 
as fresh evidence that American workers 
recognized that trade unionism and col- 
lective bargaining provided the surest 
machinery for economic and _ social 
progress; 

e pledged full support for the continu- 
ing campaign to organize farm workers; 

e called for a presidential executive 
order to establish the policy that wilful 
and repeated violators of the National 
Labour Relations Act shall not be given 
federal contracts; 

e urged basic changes in the NLRA, 
including repeal of Section 14(b) (L. G., 
1966, p. 459) that allows “‘right-to-work”’ 
laws; ending of delays in handling unfair 
labour practices cases; and correction of 
the procedure governing the issuance of 
mandatory court orders; 

e reaffirmed strong opposition to com- 
pulsory arbitration; 

e backed the eventual establishment of 
a labour college, starting as a training 


*Full text published in L.G. Supplement 
No. 8, 1967. 


institute for union officers and staff (a 
study of the feasibility of the scheme is 
under way); 

e pledged labour’s support to its com- 
munity services program, and called for 
the increased participation of unions and 
union members in the voluntary health 
and welfare field; and 

e reaffirmed the long-standing policy 
that all applications for affiliation with the 
AFL-CIO should be considered by the 
council in the light of Federation policies 
and standards. 

Regarding national action by govern- 
ment, the convention: 

¢ outlined a plan of action by Congress 
to protect the health, safety and buying 
power of the American consumer; 

¢ called for an expansion of the war on 
poverty by Congress and the Administra- 
tion, and by labour at the local level; 

e reaffirmed its conviction that the 
American economy could support an ex- 
tension of social advances at home, while 
meeting the needs of the war in Vietnam; 

e expressed its determination that full 
equality must be attained for all minority 
groups in all aspects of American life; 

e called for a comprehensive national 
health insurance program; 

e urged a more determined campaign 
on air and water polution; 

e assailed extremists of both the right 
and the left as a continuing threat to 
American life; 

e called for a massive national effort to 
provide good education for American 
youth, regardless of race, background or 
income; 

e reaffirmed the need for minimum 
federal standards for unemployment in- 
surance and workmen’s compensation 
because of inadequate state laws; 

e urged that a national effort be made 
to humanize technological change so as 
to alleviate the damage and disruption 
caused by automation; 

e urged important improvements in 
social security benefits and public assis- 
tance programs; 

e cited the need for enactment of legisla- 
tion setting out a comprehensive national 
manpower policy coupled with full em- 
ployment, making the government the 
employer of last resort; 

e called again for an increase in the 
minimum wage to $2 an hour, coverage 
for all workers, and a 35-hour workweek; 
and 

e passed a number of resolutions deal- 
ing with international affairs and foreign 
policy. 

George Meany was unanimously elected 
for his seventh term as President of the 
Federation, and William F. Schnitzler 
was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. The 
27 members of the executive council were 
elected by a unanimous vote, three of 
them for the first time. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Supreme Court of Canada has ruled that an employee has 
a right to be heard in arbitration proceedings under a collective 
agreement affecting his status as an employee. 


The Nova Scotia Supreme Court has ruled that a writ of certio- 
rari is not available to challenge a decision of an arbitration 
board constituted under a collective agreement governed by the 
federal Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


The Supreme Court of Canada, by a 
majority decision on November 27, 1967, 
allowed an appeal from the decision of the 
Ontario Court of Appeal, and thereby 
quashed an arbitration award under a 
collective agreement. The grounds were 
that denial to an employee (whose status 
as an employee was directly affected by 
arbitration) of the right to be heard and 
be represented at the hearing in his own 
right, as distinct from being represented 
by the union, which was taking a position 
adverse to his interests, amounted to the 
denial of natural justice. 


Circumstances of Dispute 


The Supreme Court of Canada con- 
sidered an appeal from a judgment of the 
Court of Appeal of Ontario (L. G., Aug. 
1967, p. 499) that dismissed an appeal 
from the order of Mr. Justice Grant of 
the Ontario High Court that had dis- 
missed an application for certiorari to 
quash an arbitration award regarding a 
dispute under a collective agreement be- 
tween Greening Metal Products and 
Screening Equipment Company, and 
Local 6266 of the United Steelworkers of 
America. 

In his reasons for judgment, Mr. Justice 
Hall, reflecting the majority opinion of the 
Supreme Court, recalled briefly the cir- 
cumstances of the dispute. The appellant, 
Hoogendoorn, became an employee of 
Greening Metal Products and Screening 
Equipment Company in September 1955. 
On June 27, 1962, Local 6266, United 
Steelworkers of America, was certified by 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board as 
the sole and exclusive bargaining agent 
representing the company’s employees. 

In December 1962, the union and the 
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Legislation Branch 


company entered into a collective agree- 
ment that provided for a checkoff of 
union dues. On March 18, 1965, a new 
collective agreement was concluded, and it 
provided for the compulsory deduction of 
union dues. 

Hoogendoorn had informed the com- 
pany that he and two other employees 
could not join or financially support the 
union because of political and religious 
convictions. Following this, on March 22, 
1965, the company dismissed Hoogen- 
doorn and the two other employees. On 
April 5, 1965, the company reinstated 
Hoogendoorn, following a protest from 
his solicitors who, alleging that the dis- 
missal was unlawful, threatened a legal 
action for reinstatement and damages. 
The two other employees had apparently 
accepted their dismissal and left the 
company. The situation remained un- 
changed until September 1, 1965, when 
Art. V of the collective agreement of 
March 18, 1965 was amended as follows: 

5.01 During the term of this Agree- 
ment the Company agrees to deduct 
union dues or a sum equivalent to 
union dues as certified by the Union to 
be currently in effect according to the 

Constitution of the International Union 

from the wages of each employee, who 

has authorized such deduction, on the 
second payday of each calendar month 
and to remit the amounts so deducted 
to the International Secretary-Treasurer 
of the United Steelworkers of America. 

5.02 As a condition of their continued 
employment, all present employees 
shall, on or before the 15th day of 
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September, 1965, and all future em: 
ployees shall, within 30 days following 
their employment, be required to exe 
cute and deliver to the Company ai 
authorization for deduction of thei) 
union dues, or an amount equivalen) 
to the regular monthly dues paid by 
members, as the case may be. Such 
authorization may be revoked by any 
employee by giving written notice to th« 
Company and the Union within the 
30-day period prior to the. terminatioi| 
date of the contract. 
Following this amendment, Hoogen 
doorn’s solicitors had taken the positiot| 
that, even as amended, Art. V of thi 
collective agreement did not apply t 
him — and they so notified the company 
and the union. The company and thi 
union subsequently agreed not to enforci 
the amendment until March 17, 1966, thi 
expiry date of the collective agreement 0) 
March 18, 1965. As no notice of termina 
tion had been given under Art. XXVIII 
however, the collective agreement con 
tinued in force after March 17. 


Arbitration Proceedings 


As. of March 17, 1966, Hoogendoori 
still refused to sign any authorization a 
required by Art. 5.01 and 5.02 of th 
agreement regarding the deduction o 
union dues. Other employees objected t 
Hoogendoorn’s continued employmen 
and went on a “wildcat” strike tha 
started on March 18, 1966 and continue: 
to March 25, 1966. To break the impasse 
the company and the union agreed t 
submit the matter to arbitration. O- 
March 22, 1966 the union submitted 1 
writing the following grievance: . | 

It is the Union contention that o 
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March 18, 1966, the Company did 
-yiolate Article V, Section 5.02 of 
the Current Collective Agreement as 
amended on September Ist, 1965. 
Mr. Justice Hall noted that the company 


and the union did not follow the grievance 
procedure as provided in Art. VIII of the 
collective agreement; instead, they enter- 


ed into an agreement that read, in part, as 
follows: 

The parties appearing at this hearing 
re the dispute covered in grievance dated 
March 22, 1966 have mutually agreed to 
waive the grievance procedure as out- 
lined in the collective agreement, and to 
waive a Board of Arbitration, and 
instead submit this matter to a sole 
arbitrator whose authority will be the 
same as that of a Board of Arbitration 
under the collective agreement. 

With reference to this agreement, Mr. 
Justice Hall quoted the following state- 


ment made by Mr. Justice Wells, who had 


| 


| 
| 


» 


dissented from the majority judgment of 


the Ontario Court of Appeal: 


It was argued also that this was a 
policy grievance, and as such the only 
parties concerned were the union and 
the employer company. In my opinion 
the hearing was not a policy grievance 
at all. The provisions of Articles 7 and 8 
were completely disregarded, particu- 
larly section 8.04 which provides: No 
matter may be submitted to arbitration 
which has not been properly carried 
through all previous steps of the 
Grievance Procedure. 

The arbitration before us can only be 
described as an ad hoc body set up by 
the union and employer to solve the 
situation created by the unlawful strike 
caused by Hoogendoorn’s continued 
employment. If there was a power to do 
this it must be justified under Part 26, 
Section 26.01, which is as follows: The 
parties reserve the right to amend and 
supplement this Contract by mutual 
agreement at any time during the dura- 
tion thereof. 

Like Mr. Justice Wells, Mr. Justice 
Hall was of the opinion that, on the facts, 
the arbitration proceeding was obviously 
aimed entirely at securing Hoogendoorn’s 
dismissal. The arbitrator also correctly 
understood the situation, because he con- 
cluded his award by saying: “If Mr. 
Hoogendoorn fails to comply, then I 
direct that the Company exercise its 
powers as an employer and discharge 
him.” 

Mr. Justice Hall noted that the majority 
in the Court of Appeal recognized the 
impropriety of this direction, and ordered 
that it be deleted from the award. But, at 
the same time, it was held that this direc- 
tion was severable, and that the award 
could be amended by its deletion — and 
as so amended, should be upheld. On this 
aspect of the case, Mr. Justice Hall 
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quoted with approval the following state- 
ment made by Mr. Justice Wells: 

In my opinion, there might be some 
weight to this point of view if the 
proceedings before the learned arbi- 
trator had proceeded as an impersonal 
interpretation of the agreement without 
reference to any individual. One has 
only to look at the learned arbitrator’s 
reasons, however, to realize that this 
was not the case. He dealt exclusively 
with Hoogendoorn’s case and any re- 
ference to general principles as unre- 
lated to Hoogendoorn, in my opinion, 
was coincidental. 


Employee Not Represented 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Hall, the 
arbitrator correctly understood that he 
was adjudicating upon Hoogendoorn’s 
continued employment and nothing else. 
The proper understanding of the arbi- 
trator’s function in the ad hoc arbitration 
proceeding led him inevitably to order 
Hoogendoorn’s dismissal. Mr. Justice Hall 
stated further that the arbitration between 
the union and the company was unneces- 
sary, because both parties fully under- 
stood and agreed that the collective 
agreement required Hoogendoorn to exe- 
cute and deliver to the company a proper 
authorization form for the deduction of 
the monthly union dues that were paid by 
members of the union. Both the company 
and the union wanted him to do so. 

Consequently, in the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Hall, there was no need for 
arbitration to determine that Hoogen- 
doorn was required to do so. As both 
parties knew that Hoogendoorn was ad- 
amant in his refusal, the arbitration pro- 
ceeding was aimed at getting rid of him 
as an employee because of his refusal 
either to join the union or pay union 
dues. Mr. Justice Hall reached the con- 
clusion that Hoogendoorn was not re- 
presented by the union in the arbitration 
proceedings because the union actively 
took a position completely adverse to 
him and wanted his dismissal. 


Denial of Natural Justice 


Mr. Justice Hall came to the conclusion 
that, considering the circumstances of the 
case at bar, it was improper for the 
arbitrator to proceed with arbitration in 
Hoogendoorn’s absence. 

The issue in the case at bar was whether 
the requirement of natural justice was 
satisfied by arbitration proceedings being 
conducted in Hoogendoorn’s absence and 
without notice to him. On this issue, Mr. 
Justice Hall fully agreed with Mr. Justice 
Wells when he said: ‘“‘The requirements 
that natural justice should be done is a 
fundamental one in our jurisprudence and 
I think may be succinctly stated by 
quoting from the opinion of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in the 


case of University of Ceylon v. Fernando, 
reported in (1960) 1 All E.R. 631. This 
was a case of a student accused of 
cheating at examinations and the Judicial 
Committee examined the problem at some 
length. Lord Jenkins, expressing the rea- 
sons for the report by the Committee, 
made the following observations at page 
638, which I would respectfully adopt. 

“The last general statement as to the 
requirements of natural justice to which 
their Lordships would refer is that of 
Harman, J., in Byrne yv. Kinematograph 
Renters Society Ltd. (1958) 2 All E.R. 579 
at p. 599, of which their Lordships would 
express their approval. The learned judge 
said this:” 

What, then, are the requirements of 
natural justice in a case of this kind? 
First, I think that the person accused 
should know the nature of the accusa- 
tion made; secondly, that he should 
be given an opportunity to state his 
case; and, thirdly, of course, that the 
tribunal should act in good faith. I do 
not think that there really is anything 
more. 

‘*As I have indicated, these observations 
apply in my opinion to the circumstances 
revealed in this case. Without questioning 
anyone’s good faith, I am of the opinion 
that Hoogendoorn, under all the peculiar 
circumstances, which I have indicated, 
was entitled to be heard and with respect. 
I differ from the view that part of the 
learned arbitrator’s decision can be de- 
leted and that what is left is a proper 
adjudication of the problem, without any 
intervention by Hoogendoorn.”’ 


Appeal Allowed 


The Supreme Court of Canada, by a 
majority decision (with Justices Judson 
and Ritchie dissenting), allowed the ap- 
peal and quashed the arbitration award 
on the ground of denial of natural justice, 
because the arbitration proceedings were 
conducted in Hoogendoorn’s absence and 
without notice to him; and _ because 
Hoogendoorn, whose status was being 
affected by the hearing, was entitled to be 
represented in his own right as distinct 
from being represented by ‘the union, 
which was taking a position adverse to his 
interests. 

Hoogendoorn y. Greening Metal Products 
and Screening Equipment Company et al., 
67 CLLC, para. 14,064. 


NOVA SCOTIA SUPREME COURT 


On September 1, 1967, Mr. Justice 
Coffin, of the Nova Scotia Supreme Court, 
dismissed an application for a writ of 
certiorari to quash an award of an arbitra- 
tion board constituted under a collective 
agreement governed by the federal Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, on the ground that such a board is 
not a statutory body to which by statute 
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the parties must resort, but rather a 
private arbitration whose award is not 
subject to review by the court on cer- 
tiorari. Mr. Justice Coffin held further 
that this ruling could not be affected by 
the absence of any other remedy, even 
where the allegation of a denial of natural 
justice had been made. 


Circumstances of Dispute 


As the result of an accident that oc- 
curred on September 17, 1966, the Cum- 
berland Railway Company (Sydney and 
Louisbourg Division) dismissed three em- 
ployees, of whom one was a conductor 
and another a rear-end brakeman. The 
two employees in question contended that 
their dismissal was wrongful, and they 
claimed reinstatement with full pay. To 
resolve the employees’ grievances, an 
arbitration board was constituted under 
a collective agreement between the Cum- 
berland Railway Company and Lodge 684 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

The board was composed of the nom- 
inees of the union and of the company, 
with a chairman, Charles J. O’Connell, 
O.C., of Sycuey, appointed by the Minister 
of Labour of Canada. The meetings of 
the board were held in February and 
March 1967, and on April 10, 1967 the 
arbitration board, by a majority decision 
»f the chairman and the union’s appointee, 
ruled that there was insufficient cause for 
dismissal of two employees, namely, the 
conductor and the brakeman, and ordered 
their reinstatement with back pay. 

Another relevant aspect of the case, as 
related by Mr. Justice Coffin in his 
reasons for judgment, was the fact that, 
in October 1966, the two employees in 
question were notified by the insurance 
officer of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission that their claim for benefits 
had been examined, and that the pay- 
ments of unemployment benefits from 
September 25 to October 15, 1966 would 
be suspended. This decision was appealed 
to the board of referees of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission which, on 
December 12, 1966, filed a decision that 
concluded, in the cases of both claimants: 

After reviewing all the circumstances, 
the Board is of the opinion the claimant 

did not lose his employment by reason 

of his own misconduct. 

The chairman of this board was Mr. 
O’Connell. 

Following the ruling of the majority of 
the arbitration board, the company ap- 
plied for a writ of certiorari to quash the 
decision of the board on the ground that 
Charles J. O’Connell, Q.C., as chairman 
of the arbitration board, ‘“‘was unable to 
bring to his duties as such chairman an 
impartial and unbiased mind.”’ 


Certiorari and Non-statutory Board 


Examining the question at bar, Mr. 
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Justice Coffin considered first whether 
the company was aware during arbitra- 
tion proceedings that Mr. O’Connell acted 
as chairman of the board of referees. 
After reviewing the available evidence, 
Mr. Justice Coffin concluded that it had 
not been clearly established that the com- 
pany was informed of Mr. O’Connell’s 
participation on the board. He thought, 
however, that the decision of the court 
should not turn on that point. 

To Mr. Justice Coffin, two issues were 
relevant in the case at bar: 1. Has the 
Court jurisdiction to grant certiorari re- 
garding the proceedings of the arbitration 
board in question? 2. Do the facts them- 
selves justify the granting of certiorari? 

The jurisdictional objection to the grant- 
ing of certiorari in the case at bar was 
based on the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Canada in Howe Sound Co. y. 
International Union of Mine, Mill, & 
Smelter Workers (Canada), Local 663 
(L.G. 1962, p. 952). This case dealt with 
an arbitration board established under a 
collective agreement pursuant to Sec. 22 
of the British Columbia Labour Relations 
Act. Sec. 22 (1) of the Act reads: 

22(1) Every collective agreement en- 
tered into after the commencement of 
this Act shall contain a provision for 
final and conclusive settlement without 
stoppage of work, by arbitration or 
otherwise, of all differences between the 
persons bound by the agreement con- 
cerning its interpretation, application, 
operation, or any alleged violation 
thereof. 

In his reasons for judgment, Mr. Justice 
Cartwright had quoted the reasons of 
Mr. Justice Tysoe of the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal (L.G. 1962, p: 72)‘ for 
not granting certiorari in the circum- 
stances existing in the Howe Sound case. 

Certiorari does not lie against an 
arbitrator or arbitration board unless 
the arbitrator or board is a statutory 
arbitrator or statutory board; that is, 
a person or board to whom by statute 
the parties must resort. Prerogative 
writs of certiorari and prohibition do 
not go to ordinary private arbitration 
boards set up by agreement of parties... 
We must, therefore, decide whether 
this Arbitration Board is a private 
arbitration body set up by agreement, 
or a Statutory board. 

The distinction between a “‘private arbi- 
tration body set up by agreement’? and a 
“statutory board’’ was made clear by Mr. 
Justice Cartwright by contrasting the 
Howe Sound case with Re International 
Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd. & Rivando 
(L.G. 1956, p. 1155). Mr. Justice Coffin 
quoted Mr. Justice Aylesworth, who, in 
the Rivando case, stated with reference to 
the Labour Relations Act of Ontario 
that: 


6s 


. in this Province there is statutory 


compulsion to bargain in good faith and, 


f 


as a result of such bargaining, a collective 4 
agreement comes into being between the | 


parties. 


“Section 32(1) provides: ‘Every col- . 


lective agreement shall provide for the 
final and binding settlement by arbitra- 
tion, without stoppage of work, of all 
differences between the parties arising 
from the interpretation, administration, 
or alleged violation of the agreement, 
including any question as to whether a 
matter is arbitrable.’ 


‘““Consideration of these statutory pro- 
visions makes it abundantly clear that the | 
parties are under compulsion to arbitrate — 
their differences. The parties are directed 


by statute as to the matters which must be 
governed by arbitration;... 


«it seems to me that the element — 


and degree of compulsion inherent in the 


Labour Relations Act regarding arbitra- | 


tion of industrial disputes establishes the 


instant Board of Arbitration as a statutory — 
Board. If this be so, then admittedly — 
it from this | 


certiorari may issue to 
Courtener.t 
Whereas _ Sec. 
Columbia Act provides for ‘“‘arbitration 
or otherwise,’ Mr. Justice Coffin noted 
that, in Sec. 32(1) of the Ontario Act, the 
words “‘or otherwise”’ do not appear. 
Regarding the case at bar, Mr. Justice 
Coffin commented that Sec. 22(1) of the 


British Columbia Act and Sec. 19(1) of | 


the federal Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act are ‘‘almost iden- 
tical.’ Sec. 19(1) reads: 

19(1) Every collective agreement en- 
tered into after the Ist day of September, 
1948, shall contain a provision for 
final settlement without stoppage of 


work, by arbitration or otherwise, of 


all differences between the parties to 

or persons bound by the agreement or 

on whose behalf it was entered into, 
concerning its meaning or violation. 

He pointed out; however, that Sec. 
19(1) does differ from the Ontario section 
(i.e. 32(1) ) by including the words ‘‘or 
otherwise.”’ 

Mr. Justice Coffin cited recent cases 
that strongly indicated that certiorari 
would not lie in the case of arbitration 
under the federal Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, i.e. Re 
Etmanski and Taggart Services Ltd. (L.G. 
1966, p. 378); Re Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers International Union, Local 9-14 
and Polymer Corporation Ltd. (L.G. 1966, 
p:7592): 

In the Etmanski case, Mr. Justice 
McGillivray of the Ontario High Court 
also stated: 

[Sec. 19 of the IL.R.D.I. Act] is both 
comprehensive and clear and on its face 


appears to provide a complete code for ~ 


the settlement of industrial disputes 
which come within its jurisdiction. 


22(1) of the Britishil 
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In the case at bar, Mr. Justice Coffin 
then turned to consideration of the ar- 
gument on behalf of the company: that 
the matter raised in its application for 
certiorari involved a breach of natural 
justice, because of the presence of Mr. 
O’Connell on the arbitration board, and 
that when such a breach arose, the fact 
that no other remedy exists made it 
apparent that certiorari must lie, and that 
on this point the circumstances of the 
case at bar were clearly distinguishable 
from those of the Howe Sound case, 
where the court noted that the parties 
did have other remedies than certiorari. 
If this argument were accepted, the Howe 
Sound case would have no application. 
In rejecting this argument, Mr. Justice 
Coffin stated: 

My difficulty is this: if, in fact, the 
arbitration board whose ruling is now 
under attack, is not a statutory body 
due to the wording of Sec. 19(1) of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, how then can I assume 
jurisdiction to grant certiorari, merely 
because Parliament has excluded other 
remedies, if in fact it has? I agree that 
such exclusion is indicated by the 
Etmanski case supra. 

It appears to me that once one 
accepts the principle of the Howe Sound 
case that the arbitration board in 
question is not a statutory body, the 
jurisdiction is lacking and the question 
of the exclusion of other remedies will 
not of itself give jurisdiction to a body 
which has none under the authorities. 
In conclusion, Mr. Justice Coffin quoted 

extensively from the British case of R. v. 
National Joint Council for the Craft of 
Dental Technicians (Disputes Committee) 
[1953] 1 Q.B. 704, where Chief Justice 
Lord Goddard offered some basic reason- 
ing behind the jurisdictional objection to 
granting certiorari or prohibition in the 
case of non-statutory tribunals: 

** . . the bodies to which in modern 
times the remedies of these prerogative 
writs have been applied have all been 
statutory bodies on whom Parliament has 
conferred statutory powers and duties 
Which, when exercised, may lead to the 
detriment of subjects who may have to 
submit to their jurisdiction. ... 

“Where .. . the tribunal were a body 
on whom a great many powers had been 
conferred by Act of Parliament, it is 
essential that the courts should be able to 
control the exercise of their jurisdiction 
Strictly within the limits which Parliament 
has conferred upon them. But that is quite 
a different thing from saying that an 
arbitrator can be controlled by this court 
by means of an order of certiorari or 
prohibition because, although the arbi- 
trator is going to settle the dispute between 
the parties, in one sense he is the antithesis 
of a court. A person goes to arbitration 
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because he does not want to go to court. 
Therefore, he sets up his own private 
judge to decide the case; but the arbitrator 
is not deciding it as a judge, he is deciding 
itas anarbitrator.... 

“|, . There is no instance of which I 
know in the books where certiorari or 
prohibition has gone to any arbitrator 
except a statutory arbitrator, and a statu- 
tory arbitrator is a person to whom by 
statute the parties must resort. 

“For these reasons, I think that it would 
be a great departure from the law relating 
to prerogative writs if we were to apply 
these remedies to an ordinary arbitrator, 
whether the arbitrator is a single arbi- 
trator or a body of men who are called 
a counciL. : 3.7 

In view of the strength of opinions 
expressed in the case law, Mr. Justice 
Coffin felt bound to refuse the application 
for certiorari and upheld the arbitration 
award. 

Regina vy. O’Connell et al., Ex parte 
Cumberland Railway Co. (1967) 64 DLR 
(2d) p. 97. 


Search for Ways and Means 


Continued from page 148 


lations matters should be very helpful to 
all parties. It certainly should give us a 
better idea of what is bothering each party 
and also in what way the Department can 
be of better service to them.”’ 

As another positive step towards better 
understanding, he described the Depart- 
ment’s basic information and research 
program. The Department conducts five 
nation-wide surveys on wage rates, work- 
ing conditions, collective bargaining, 
union organizations and strikes. In addi- 
tion, the Department carries out basic 
studies and analyses on various aspects of 
industrial relations and their connection 
with other economic activities. 


Wage Information 


‘“At present we are putting special 
emphasis on wage information,” said Dr. 
Schonning. ‘‘We feel there is far too little 
sound understanding about wages, and 
especially the role that they play in our 
economy.” 

If wages generally go up too fast or too 
slowly, cost and income are likely to im- 
pair production and employment. “In 
general, but of course within certain 
limits, strongly advancing wages support 
technological advancements, efficiency and 
stronger market demand,” he said. ‘‘While 
we all agree that the share going to capital 
must be adequate, strongly advancing 
wages will give more support in maintain- 
ing growth of capital formation than 
when wages lag.” 

Dr. Schonning said that there is some 
indication that wages may have advanced 


too vigorously in the past two years. ““One 
might also argue that they advanced too 
slowly in the three years previous to that, 
and that during that period, profits and 
the demand for investment rose too 
sharply in relation to wages.”’ 

Much has been stated, he said, about 
the impact that collective bargaining has 
on wages and price development. ‘‘There 
is considerable evidence suggesting that 
collective bargaining may add only mar- 
ginally to wage advances that would obtain 
in the absence of collective bargaining.” 


When Demand Exceeds Supply 


When management and union in a 
number of European countries agreed on 
annual wage increases, the speaker con- 
tinued, they found that ‘‘wages drifted 
much higher than were agreed upon,” 
demonstrating that demand for labour 
exceeded supply, a situation that will 
raise wages with or without unions. ‘‘This 
is a lesson in the economics of the labour 
market which we sometimes forget.” 

He asserted that he had ‘‘great doubt” 
about the ability of our work force, with 
more than 96 per cent employed, to adjust 
adequately to a 6-per-cent volume growth 
rate and still keep wages and prices from 
impairing our balance-of-payments posi- 
tion. ‘“We may be able to do this in the 
future, but I don’t think we are ready for 
it yet. 

Tight labour markets, and reasonably 
good profit conditions, make manage- 
ment decisions very difficult, he said. 
Management has to decide if it can live 
with the cost arising from a union demand, 
or reject the demand and risk a strike. 

‘Apart from government keeping 
things in reasonable balance, unions and 
management can improve the collective 
bargaining decision process by giving 
more emphasis to longer-run objectives, 
and by facing and resolving common 
problems as they arise,’ he said. 

‘In the future, I can foresee a stage in 
collective bargaining when unions and 
management do not declare minor or 
major wars every one, two or three years 
in order to settle their differences, but that 
wages, working conditions, and job 
security problems will be dealt with when- 
ever the need arises, and with very in- 
frequent use of the strike weapon.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Schonning said: 
‘‘The success of the collective operation 
will rest heavily . . . not only on govern- 
mental fiscal and monetary policies, but 
also on the ability of union and manage- 
ment to establish mature relations and 
positive attitudes towards ways of re- 
solving conflict issues, and on the positive 
approach taken by government in finding 
imaginative ways of assisting, but not 
interfering with, those who have the prime 
responsibility of carrying out this im- 
portant function.” 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation M 


In the fall of 1967, the Provinces of Alberta, British Columbia 
and Manitoba passed new minimum wage orders. 


The special minimum wage order pro- 
viding for the payment of a learner’s 
rate to women with less than eight weeks 
experience in the garment industry, on a 
permit system, has been re-introduced 
in Alberta, effective November 1, 1967 
(Alta. Reg. 394/67, gazetted October 31). 
This order was first introduced in 1962 
(Alta. Reg. 75/62) and cancelled, effective 
from April 1, 1966 (Alta. Reg. 13/66). 

As a result, the inexperienced worker 
may be paid $1 an hour for the first four 
weeks of employment, and $1.15 for the 
second four weeks. The general minimum 
rate in Alberta has been $1.15 as of 
August 1, 1967 and $1.25 as of January 1, 
1968. 

No more than 25 per cent of the em- 
ployees in an Operation may be learners, 
except where there are fewer than four 
workers, in which case one may be 
inexperienced. 


B.C. Minimum Wage Acts 


The British Columbia Board of Indus- 
trial Relations, which issues individual 
orders for specific industries and occupa- 
tions, is in the process of revising orders 
to increase male and female minimum 
wage rates. 

As already reported (L. G., June and 
July 1967, p. 368 and 419), rates for office 
workers, the manufacturing and mercan- 
tile industries, hotels and catering, the 
laundry, cleaning and dyeing industries, 
the fishing industry (fish processing), and 
elevator operators and starters were in- 
creased in two stages to $1.25 an hour, 
effective from November 1, 1967. To 
extend minimum wage protection, a new 
order was introduced applying to almost 
all workers not otherwise covered. It, too, 
established a minimum rate of $1.25 an 
hour. Thus, British Columbia, through 
its separate orders, is well on the way to 
establishing the equivalent of a general 
$1.25 minimum rate. 

The Board has also increased the 
minimum rates in a number of its orders 
covering classes of workers having special 
skills. As a result of these increases, 
which range from 35 to 50 cents an hour, 
the new hourly rates are as follows: 

e in the construction industry, the rate 
for tradesmen is $2.50 and for other 
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employees $1.65 (B.C. Reg. 212/67, ga- 
zetted September 14, effective October 2); 

e machinists, moulders, refrigeration 
and sheetmetal trades must also receive a 
minimum of $2.50 (B.C. Reg. 213/67, 
gazetted September 14, effective October 
16); 

e in the automotive repair and gasoline 
service station industry, tradesmen must 
receive $2.50 and other workers $1.25 
(B.C. Reg. 214/67, gazetted September 14, 
effective October 2); . 

e the minimum rate for electronic tech- 
nicians is $2.00 (B.C. Reg. 223/67, ga- 
zetted September 28, effective October 
30); 

e inthe boat-and shipbuilding industry, 
the rate for tradesmen is $2.25 and for 
others $1.65 (B.C. Reg. 232/67, gazetted 
October 12, effective November 27). 

A number of categories of workers 
were exempted from the provisions of the 
Minimum Wage Acts: persons in a posi- 
tion of supervision or management, or 
employed in a confidential capacity (B.C. 
Reg. 215/67, gazetted September 14); 
part-time instructors employed by boards 
of school trustees and educational insti- 
tutions (B.C. Reg. 224/67, gazetted Sep- 
tember 28); and teachers, as defined in the 
Public Schools Act (B.C. Reg. 244/67, 
gazetted October 26). 


Manitoba Employment Standards Act 


The minimum wage regulations under 
the Manitoba Employment Standards Act 
have been amended to raise the minimum 


_ wage rate by stages, to repeal the section 


covering piecework rates, and to raise the 
minimum rate for learners. 

For workers 18 years of age and over, 
the minimum is $1.10, effective December 
1, 1967, and is to be increased by five 
cents on April 1, August 1, and December 
1, 1968,..to reach. $1.25 ‘on: Decemberal; 
1968. As of November 30, 1967, the 
minimum for workers under 18 is $1 
an hour. 

The 1965 provision, which states that 
employers who paid their workers on an 
incentive or piecework basis satisfied the 
minimum wage requirements if four fifths 
of the employees, other than learners, 
earned the equivalent of the minimum, 
has been repealed. 
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Inexperienced workers not covered by | 
a learner’s permit are to be paid 15 cents | 
less than the minimum, but not less than | 
$1 an hour, for the first three months of © 
employment. They are to receive 5 cents — 
less than the minimum for their second 
three months of work, after which the full 
minimum must be paid. The amendments 
came into effect on December 1, 1967, as 
Man. Reg. 116/67, gazetted October 28. 


Insurance Registrations 
And Other UIC Statistics 


On October 31, 1967, insurance books 
or contribution cards had been issued to | 
4,917,185 employees who had made con- | 
tributions to the Unemployment Insur-— 
ance Fund since April 1, 1967. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 396,380, an increase of 1,086 
since September 30. 

During October, there were 12,474 in- | 
vestigations conducted by enforcement 
officers across Canada. Of these, 9,524 
were spot checks of claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 836 — 
were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 2,114 were investigations in | 
connection with claimants suspected of | 
making false statements to obtain benefits. | 

Prosecutions were commenced in 380 | 
cases, 117 against employers and 263 | 
against claimants. * | 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of | 
claimants making false statements or mis- | 
representations numbered 750.* 

Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in October totalled - 
$39,045,966.52 compared with $37,959,-— 
998.56 in September and $35,908,298.83 | 
in October 1966. 

Benefits. paid in October totalled $15,- 
493,858.32 compared with $15,771,587.82 
in September and $12,336,003.05 in Oc- 
tober 1966. | 

The balance in the Fund on October 31 | 
was $346,306,535.27 compared with $322,- 
754,427.07 on September 30 and $249,- 
462,697.83 on October 31, 1966. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the inves- 
tigations conducted during this period. 
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Benefit Claimants in October 
Exceed September Total 


Unemployment Insurance 
Pensions and Manpower Section 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 242,500 on October 31. 
This exceeded by 15 per cent the 210,900 
recorded on September 29, 1967, and by 
32 per cent the 184,300 for October 31, 
1966. By comparison both with last month 
and with the same period one year ago, 
males accounted for approximately three 
quarters of the increase. 


Half of the claimants reporting at the 
end of October 1967 were recorded as 
being on claim from one to four weeks, 
and of these, almost 70 per cent were 
males. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


A total of 114,900 initial and renewal 
claims for benefit were received in local 
offices across Canada during October, 
compared with 82,700 in September and 
86,200 a year ago. About 95 per cent of 
the October claims represented separations 
from employment during the month. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries during October was estimated 
at 138,500 compared with 160,100 in 
September and 129,500 a year ago. Benefit 
payments during October totalled $15.5 
million versus $15.8 million in September 
and $12.3 million in October 1966. The 
average weekly payment was $24.86 for 


October, $24.62 for September and $23.82 
for October 1966. 


Provincial Data 


Increases in the monthly total of clai- 
mants since September occurred in all 
provinces. The rate of increase in the 
Western Provinces was significantly greater 
than the overall rate of 15 per cent. The 
count increased by 28 per cent in Sas- 
katchewan, 24 per cent in Alberta, and 27 
per cent in British Columbia. In Sas- 
katchewan, the number of male claimants 
increased more than 50 per cent. The 
proportion of male claimants in the 
Prairie Provinces continues to be below 
the national average. 

Compared with October 31, 1966, the 
number of claimants decreased generally 
in the Atlantic Provinces, while increases 
occurred elsewhere. Ontario ranked first 
with an increase of 56 per cent. Among 
males, the increase in Ontario was 75 
per cent, double the national rate. In 
Quebec, the number of male claimants 
increased by almost one half. 

Although the claimant count remained 
unchanged in Ontario from September 30 
to October 31, 1966, there was a 12-per- 
cent increase during this interval in 1967. 
Layoffs in the transportation segment of 
the manufacturing industry probably ac- 
count for a large part of the increase 
this year. 


Summary Table 


Cumulative Data 


1968 
January 12 months 
Activity Oct. Sept. Oct. to ending 
1967 1967 1966 October October 
(in thousands) 
Insured population as at month-end — 4,616 4,538 — — 
Initial and renewal claims filed 
OE ee ey ane.” aie 115 837 86 1,353 LAST 
1 PY EE IE a ER oa 79 S56 60 990 1,298 
lei ti 08 ae Peco. 36 267 26 363 459 
Claimants currently reporting to local 
Ue) OR eee ene oe Sa 242 211 184 357* 355* 
Beneficiaries (weekly average)............ 139 160 130 279* 261* 
Weeks compensated...................:..00005 623 641 518 12,049 13,543 
RISE SR 2a ROR On ae $15,494 $15,772 $12,336 $306,178 $342,892 
Average weekly benefit........................ S224.86°. -S224:62) “5.23.82. 1 SeK2S.A4L. "3. 25,32 


*Monthly average. 


{Discrepancy between totals and subtotals is due to rounding. 
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Employment and 
Unemployment 
In December 


Employment declined by 65,000 to 
7,344,000 between November and Decem- 
ber, but was 171,000 higher than a year 
ago. 

The labour force, at 7,697,000 was 
1,000 lower than in November, and 
258,000, or 3.5 per cent higher than a 
year earlier. 


Unemployment increased by 64,000 
during the month from 289,000 in Novem- 
ber to 353,000 in December, and was 
87,000 higher than in December 1966. 


Total unemployment in December rep- 
resented 4.6 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 3.6 per cent in December 
1966, and 3.5 per cent in December 1965. 


Employment 


Employment, at 7,344,000, decreased by 
65,000 between November and December. 


Compared with a year earlier, total em- 
ployment increased by 171,000 or 2.4 per 
cent. The largest advances were in com- 
munity, business and personal service 
(120,000), and trade (59,000). Manufac- 
turing employment was 45,000 lower than 
the year before, and construction em- 
ployment declined to 18,000. 


Employment was higher than a year 
earlier in British Columbia (7.7 per cent); 
in the other four regions, the employment 
gains ranged from 0.5 per cent in Quebec 
to 2.8 per cent in Ontario. 


About 75 per cent of the 65,000 decline 
in employment between November and 
December was in agriculture. The larger- 
than-seasonal decrease during the month 
brought farm employment back to the 
level of a year earlier. The decrease of 
17,000 in non-farm employment was 
slightly less than the average November- 
December decline during the past five 
years. Decreases during the month were 
chiefly in construction (41,000), and manu- 
facturing (26,000). These declines were 
partly offset by a pre-Christmas increase 
of employment in trade (47,000). 


Unemployment 


Unemployment, at 353,000, was 64,000 
higher than in November 1967, and 
87,000 higher than in December 1966, Of 
the 353,000 unemployed, 278,000, or 
about 80 per cent, had been out of work 
for less than four months, Of the re- 
mainder, 42,000 had been unemployed 
from four to six months, and 33,000 for 
seven months or more. 
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Decision of the Umpire Under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


CUB-2719 


The claimant filed a renewal application 
for benefit, and registered for employment 
as a photographer. He stated that he had 
last worked as a day labourer in Montreal, 
at wages varying from $1.20 to $1.38 an 
hour, when he terminated his employment 
for the following reasons: 

Voluntarily, I felt that it was not 
paying enough. During the period I 
worked, I worked about 40 hours a 
week. I left to come to the Gaspé 
Peninsula where I hope to find work. 
No other work during the past six 
weeks. Unemployed since November 5, 
1966. 

The employer stated that the claimant 
had left his employment, because “‘we 
were unabie to assure him of regular 
employment.” 

The insurance officer notified the claim- 
ant that he was disqualified from receiving 
benefits for about a one-month period, 
because he had ‘“‘voluntarily left his em- 
ployment without just cause’? within the 
meaning of the Act. 

The insurance officer made the follow- 
ing observations: 

According to the established juris- 
prudence, it is advisable, in the interest 
of all concerned, that if a claimant has 
the opportunity to work part time or 
reduced hours, he should keep on work- 
ing until he finds other employment 
instead of being totally unemployed. 
In his appeal to the Board of Referees, 

the claimant stated: 

It is not regular employment. This 
company hires by the day for other 
companies. Sometimes we work half a 
day and at other times one or two days 
for different companies. The employ- 
ment office cannot provide us with 
regular employment on which we may 
live. I went to their office every day. 
Sometimes there is work, sometimes 
there is none. I therefore had to return 
home. 

After the claimant’s appeal to the 
Board, the local office employment officer 
made the following statement: 

During the period he worked for the 
company the claimant stated that he 
averaged 40 hours a week. The claimant 
left his employer because the future was 
uncertain. During the weeks following 
his departure, he could have worked 
full weeks, or not at all, or a day or 
EWE at 
The Board of Referees heard the appeal, 
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and its majority decision reads, in part, 
as follows: 

‘““Considering the Act and the juris- 
prudence, considering the facts on file, 
considering that the claimant admitted at 
the hearing of his appeal that he had not 
assured himself of other employment 
before leaving his employment with... .., 
the Board of Referees, the employees’ 
representative dissenting, upholds the 
insurance officer’s decision to suspend the 
payment of benefits to the claimant for a 
period of four weeks. The Board of 
Referees notes, however, that the claim- 
ant’s employment with... was temporary 
and _ insufficiently remunerative. The 
claimant indeed stated that the work he 
did for various companies differed greatly 
from place to place, that he worked only 
one 40-hour week, and that the other 
weeks were much less remunerative. He 
had, as a matter of fact, to pay his own 
transportation, and it could take him 
from 114 to 2 hours to travel from [the 
company that employed him] to his place 
OL WOEK. ae 

The dissident member expressed the 
opinion that “‘the claimant had just causes 
to leave his employment’? and added: 
**. . I consider that the claimant did all 
he -could*tov.tmd -employment 21, aby. 
applying for work with various employers 
in and outside Montreal. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire 
on March 8, 1967. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


Nothing in the evidence shows that the | 
employer, with respect to both the wages 
paid and other working conditions, did — 
not meet his obligations to the claimant. | 


One of the reasons given by the claimant 
for leaving his employment is that he did 
not work full time. He was therefore free 
to look for work, a fact which supports 
the opinion expressed by the majority 
decision of the Board of Referees that he © 
should have assured himself of other em- 
ployment before being totally unem- © 
ployed. 

At the end of its majority decision, how- 
ever, the Board of Referees outlined | 
various reasons of a nature to attenuate | 
considerably the seriousness of the action 
taken by the claimant... It does not seem 
that the Board of Referees realized that — 
by imposing the same disqualification as | 
the insurance officer, it had reduced the | 
duration of the disqualification period by | 
only one week. This is insufficient. 


For this reason, while I confirm in | 
principle the majority decision of the | 
Board of Referees, I decide to reduce the | 
duration of the disqualification period to | 
two weeks.... 


Wage Schedules Prepared In November 


During November, the Department of 
Labour prepared 237 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be 


undertaken by departments of the federal 


Government and its Crown corporations 
in various areas of Canada, for works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, and certain services. 

In the same period, 156 contracts in 
these categories were awarded. Inaddition, 
189 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause were awarded by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation and 
the Departments of Defence Production, 
Post Office, Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 

Contracts awarded in November for the 


manufacture of supplies and equipment — 
were: 


No. of Aggregate 

Department Contracts Amount 
Defence | 
Production 131 $244,020.00 | 
Post Office 3 55,563.93 4 
RCMP fi 232,608.00 — 
Transport 5 29,640.93 | 


During November, the sum of $8,181.15 — 
was collected from 13 contractors for | 
wage arrears Owing their employees as a | 
result of the failure of the contractors, or | 
their subcontractors, to apply the wage | 
rates and other conditions of employment © 
required by the schedule of labour con- © 
ditions forming part of their contract. 
This amount is for distribution to the | 
269 workers concerned. 
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Cases Nos. 89 to 95 


_ The Canadian Railway Office of Arbi- 
tration dealt with eight disputes, Nos. 83 


to 90, on November 13, 1967. The latter 


two are summarized below. The sum- 
maries of the remaining six hearings 
were reported in the February issue of the 
“LABOUR GAZETTE On page 109. The two 
‘cases reported here concerned the dis- 
ciplining and suspension of an engineer, 
and the claims of 15 trackmen for addi- 
tional compensation. 

On the following day, November 14, 
the Office of Arbitration considered an 
additional five disputes, which are sum- 
marized below. 

Case No. 91 concerned the claim of a 
yard foreman for additional pay. 

The remaining four cases, Nos. 92 to 
95, were all connected with a strike staged 
by the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men against the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Atlantic Region), between 
August 26, 1966 and September 2, 1966. 
In connection with the strike, a Board of 
Conciliation submitted its report on 
August 9. Its recommendations were not 
accepted by the brotherhood and, on 
August 22, the Board advised the com- 
pany that a strike had been called to begin 
on August 26. 

In these four disputes, the employees 
submitted claims to compensate for the 
cancellation of their regular assignments 
due to the scheduled strike action. 

Summaries of cases Nos. 89 to 95 
appear below. 

CASE NO. 89 

Dispute between the Canadian Na- 

tional Railways and the Brotherhood 

of Locomotive Engineers concerning 

a 30-day suspension that was assessed 

a locomotive engineer for insubor- 

dination. 

The carman responsible for inspection 
of a train on which the grievor was the 
engineer requested the inspection control 
centre to arrange for him to set up the 
brakes to make an air brake test. Inspec- 
tion control then communicated with the 
yardmaster, who in turn communicated 
With the engineer. 

According to the engineer, in the origi- 
nal transmission by the yardmaster, the 
latter was not certain whether a setup or 
Telease of the train brakes was required. 
This resulted, the grievor claimed, in 
confusion in his mind as to the exact 
instructions. 

No one contradicted the fact that the 
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Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 
Releases Decisions in Seven Disputes 


procedure for conducting a No. 1 air 
brake test in Toronto has, since the open- 
ing of the new electronic yard in February 
1965, involved the relaying of signals by 
radio for a setup of the air brakes from a 
carman to an inspection control centre, 
then to the appropriate yardmaster, and 
finally to the engineman who applies the 
train brakes. 

It was admitted by the company that, 
if the original signal to the engineer was 
unclear as alleged, he acted quite properly 
at that time in not responding to the 
signal. It was established, however, that 
within a few moments of receiving the 
first signal, the engineer was instructed by 
the yardmaster to apply the brakes. It 
was alleged that, at the same time, he was 
advised of the whereabouts of the carman. 
The engineer refused to set up the brakes 
on the basis that confusion existed as a 
result of the first signal. He demanded that 
the carman who had initiated the signal 
from the rear of the train was required at 
the engine before the brakes could be set. 

The company alleged that nothing in 
the regulations or instructions applying 
to the conducting of air brake tests, and 
nothing in the Uniform Code of Operating 
Rules suggests that the engineer could 
demand the presence of the carman at the 
engine before he would apply the brakes. 

It was stated that, when the engineer 
refused to set up the brakes on receiving 
the second signal from the yardmaster, 
the matter was reported to the general 
yardmaster, who in turn reported it to 
the trainmaster road foreman. He pro- 
ceeded to the cab of the engine and asked 
the engineer if he had received instructions 
to set up the brakes. The engineer replied 
that he had, but that he would not apply 
the brakes until he had seen the carman. 
In his capacity as a supervisor of the 
Toronto yard, the trainmaster yard fore- 
man then instructed the engineer to apply 
the train brakes. The engineer refused to 
do so, and he was advised that he was out 
of service. 

The company submitted that the engi- 
neer admitted during an _ investigation 
that he had been informed by the yard- 
master, when advised the second time to 
set up the train brakes, “that the carman 
was at the rear of the train waiting.” 

The brotherhood submitted that the 
procedure requires that an employee must 
be at the rear of the train to fulfil all 
the requirements of the rule. 


The arbitrator noted that an examina- 
tion of the rule disclosed no statement 
that a carman must be at the rear of the 
train before the brakes are set for the test. 
The requirement for the test shows that 
the air brake system in the train must be 
charged to within 15 pounds of standard 
air pressure, but to not less than 60 pounds 
for a freight train. While the air brake 
system is being charged, a carman ex- 
amines the train from front to rear for 
leaks. He must ensure that the angle 
cocks, cutout cocks and retaining valve 
handle are in proper position, that the 
reservoir drain valves are closed, that the 
air hose is properly coupled, and that the 
hand brakes are fully released. 

When the carman arrives at the rear of 
the train and is satisfied that the air brake 
system has been charged to the required 
amount by the caboose gauge indication, 
he initiates a signal to apply the brakes. 
The signal can be by hand directly to the 
engineer; it can be by hand to another 
carman or other employee, who in turn 
relays it to the engineer; it can be by radio 
to the engineer, or by radio to another 
employee who in turn relays it to the 
engineer. 

Once the train brakes have been applied 
by the engineer, the carman proceeds 
from the rear of the train toward the 
engine, checking to see that brakes have 
been applied on each car and that brake 
piston travel is correct. When this ins- 
pection has been completed, a release 
signal is given to the engineer by the 
carman, who is standing in the immediate 
vicinity of the engine. Following the 
release of brakes, the carman returns along 
the train toward the rear end, and inspects 
each brake to see that it has properly 
released. He then communicates with the 
engineer either directly, if there is a port- 
able radio available in the caboose, or 
relays the information through other 
employees, informing the engineman of 
the number of cars in the train, the number 
of functional brakes, and announcing 
completion of the No. 1 air brake test. 

It was the principal contention of the 
brotherhood that a proper signal under 
the rule was never received—and, in fact 
was never given. 

In a booklet issued by the CNR, headed 
“Rules for the Operation, Maintenance, 
Inspection and Testing of Air Brake and 
Communicating Signal Equipment on 
Motive Power, Cars, and Work Equip- 
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ment,” it is stated: “Supervisors, inspec- 
tors, enginemen and trainmen are re- 
sponsible tor making the required tests 
in accordance with these rules.” 

The arbitrator was satisfied that, 
whatever doubt existed in the mind of the 
engineer when the original signal was 
given, this was clarified for him by the 
instructions he received from the train- 
master yard foreman, a supervisor. The 
arbitrator found that he should have 
complied with those instructions, and that 
nothing then existed that would permit 
him to invoke Rule 108 of the Uniform 
Code of Operating Rules in situations 
where doubt or uncertainty prevailed. 

The company’s presentation included a 
record of disciplinary action taken against 
the engineer since 1942. Although this 
evidence could not enter into the decision 
as to whether or not his conduct on this 
occasion was blameworthy, it could be 
considered with respect to the severity 
of the penalty imposed. The arbitrator 
was satisfied that the disciplinary action 
taken in the circumstances outlined was 
justified and that the penalty imposed was 
not unduly severe. 

For these reasons the grievance was 
dismissed. 


CASE NO. 90 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 

Railway Company (Atlantic Region) 

and the Brotherhood of Maintenance 

of Way Employees concerning the 
claim of the brotherhood that all 
trackmen employed in extra gangs in 
yard terminals be compensated under 

wage agreement No. 14. 

Two agreements covering the Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees were entered 
into between the brotherhood and the 
Railway Association of Canada, of which 
the company is a member. 

Agreement 14 covers Maintenance of 
Way employees working in the track, 
bridge and building departments, for 
whom rates of pay are provided by 
schedule, as well as labourers in extra 
gangs “‘unless they are engaged practically 
the year round [and therefore] are not to 
be considered as coming under the 
schedule.”” Agreement 13 covers ‘“‘extra 
gang labourers.”” who are defined as 
“employees working in temporary extra 
gangs,” for whom rates of pay are pro- 
vided in their agreement. 

In this dispute, 15 sectionmen, who had 
been covered by agreement 14 and were 
laid off, and who then became members 
of a temporary gang working in the yards 
of the terminal, issued a claim for pay at 
sectionmen’s rates of pay. In addition, the 
brotherhood extended the claim to ask 
that all sectionmen employed in extra 
gangs be paid at sectionmen’s rates of pay. 

The facts showed that the grievors were 
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laid off because of a reduction in staff, and 
that they were then given preference of 
employment in order of seniority in the 
extra gang, in accordance with agreement 
14. 

The brotherhood charged that wages 
and working conditions established by 
wage agreement 13 were “‘grossly inade- 
quate, unfair and unjust,” and that the 
railway was trying to take advantage of 


the skill and training of [sectionmen who, - 


by seniority, are assigned to vacancies or 
new positions considered to be of a 
seasonal nature] by abolishing their jobs 
and recruiting them in so-called extra 
gangs and subjecting them to the consider- 
ably lower wage rates and wholly inferior 
working conditions of wage agreement 
te ice 

In summary, the brotherhood claimed 
that the laid-off sectionmen employed in 
extra gangs in the terminals should be 
paid sectionmen’s rates of pay because: 

e they are not the type of employees 
excluded from wage agreement 14 or 
contemplated to be covered by wage 
agreement 13; 

e they are not the type of “‘large tempo- 
rary extra gangs’? contemplated in agree- 
ment 14; 

e even if these are extra gangs, they are 
being used in violation of agreement 14; 

e these gangs are covered by agree- 
ment 14; and 

e the establishment of these gangs and 
similar gangs should be a matter of nego- 
tiation under agreement 14. 

The company stated that a temporary 
extra gang was established for the purpose 
of changing rails, re-lifting temporary 
diversions, ballasting, removing rubbish 
from tracks, and snow removal. It said 
that this comprised some laid-off section- 
men who had exercised their seniority 
under agreement 14. One provision of that 
agreement reads: 

Section rates of pay shall not apply 
on large temporary extra gangs em- 
ployed in ballasting and lifting track 
where new material has been distributed 
continuously along the line, re-laying 
rail out of face, lining and other work 
incidental to such ballasting and re- 
laying rail, or in other work too heavy 
for regular section gangs to perform. 
The company claimed that it had never 

contended that the particular extra gang in 
question was a “large temporary extra 
gang’’ as contemplated in that provision. 
It submitted that a section of agreement 13 
defines extra gang labourers as employees 
‘“‘working in temporary extra gangs, for 
whom rates of pay are provided in this 
agreement.’ That definition is not limited 
to large temporary extra gangs, the com- 
pany said. It further claimed that, in 
establishing this extra gang, which these 
particular grievors joined when laid off, 
there was no violation of agreement 14, 


because this extra gang did not take the 


place of the regular section gang. 


The company stated that the men { 
concerned had worked on temporary extra | 


gangs previously and were employed on 
section gangs at a later date, replacing 


regular sectionmen assigned as machine | 


operators. When the regular sectionmen 
returned to the section gangs, they dis- 
placed the relief men, the latter then being 
set up in the extra gang. 

The arbitrator noted that there were 
no job descriptions in either of these two 
agreements, beyond that mentioned above. 


There was no claim submitted on behalf q 


of the 15 employees involved in this claim 
to the effect that they were laid off im- 
properly as sectionmen. This being so, 
the arbitrator believed that the company 
apparently had the right to reduce the 
staff. 

He said that these men then exercised 
their seniority rights, as provided in 
agreement 14, to join an extra gang then 
in existence. In order for this claim to 
succeed, the arbitrator found that it 
would be necessary to establish that, 
when working under agreement 13, the 
15 employees were actually performing 
the work of sectionmen covered by agree- 
ment 14. Because this had not been 
established, the arbitrator disallowed the 
claim. 


CASE NO. 91 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Atlantic Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen concerning the claim of a 
yard foreman for five hours pay, this 
being the difference between what he 
was paid and the basic pay under the 
provisions covered in the collective 
agreement. 

A yard foreman began work on his 
regular assignment. After having been on 
duty approximately one hour and five 
minutes, he sustained an injury to his 
head, and was unable to continue on 
duty. He was taken to a hospital for 
medical attention and, upon being re- 
leased, did not return to his employment. 
A replacement was called to carry out the 
foreman’s regular duties. When the grievor 
was paid for three hours work, he sub- 
mitted a claim for the balance, which 
made a total of eight hours pay. 

In presenting the dispute, the brother- 
hood relied upon several portions of the 
collective agreement, which read, in part: 

e eight hours or less shall constitute 
a day’s work; 

e workweek of forty hours is establish- 
ed, consisting of five consecutive days 
of eight hours each; 

e all regular or regular relief assign- 
ments for yardmen shall be for five 
consecutive days a workweek of not less 
than eight consecutive hours a day, except 
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4 
as otherwise provided in this agreement; 
and 

e a regularly assigned yardman who 
joes not lay off of his own accord will 
be paid not less than the number of days 
in the month, less the bulletined days off 
of the assignment and statutory holidays. 

The brotherhood contended that there 
was no substance to the company’s 
contention in this matter that the first 
slause mentioned above had no applica- 
ion in instances of this nature or that it 
sontemplates an employee’s being availa- 
able for service throughout the tour of 
duty. 

The brotherhood referred to the ar- 
bitrator a decision by the former Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment (Case No. 
545) which upheld a claim for a full day 
for an employee unable to complete tour 
of duty because of an accident sustained 
on the railway. The arbitrator noted, 
however, that there was a provision in 
the collective agreement relating to the 
former dispute that did not appear in the 
agreement under consideration. 

In addition, the brotherhood referred 
to the arbitrator a letter it had received 
from the General Manager of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Eastern Region) 
two years previous, concerning a claim 
made on behalf of an employee who had 
suffered an injury during his tour of duty 
and who had received payment for eight 
hours. There was contained in the letter 
a statement that ‘‘after giving full con- 
sideration to the circumstances surround- 
ing this claim, I am arranging payment on 
the understanding that this will not create 
a precedent.” 

The company submitted that the first 
clause mentioned above is intended as a 
deterrent to the company’s establishing 
yard assignments for less than an eight- 
hour shift, and that it requires minimum 
payment of eight hours where, for service 
requirements, the company releases an 
assignee before the completion of the 
eight hours. The company argued, how- 
ever, that payment for the minimum day 
contemplates an employee’s being avail- 
able for service for a full tour of duty. 
Because this particular employee was not 
able to complete his shift, he was not 
entitled to be paid for the hours he did 
not work. In making his award, the ar- 
trator said he believed that the company 
has the right to expect an employee 
to work an assigned eight hours on any 
day of his regular workweek. If he does, 
the provision applies. If he does not, not 
because of an action of the company but 
because of a consequence “of his own 
accord,” the provision would have no 
application. In this case, because the 
employee decided of his own accord that 
he was unable to continue for the eight 
hours required, the arbitrator found that 
the guarantee, with its qualification, did 
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not apply for the benefit of the yard 
foreman, and he disallowed the claim. 


CASE NO. 92 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 

Railway Company (Atlantic Region) 

and the Brotherhood of Railroad 

Trainmen concerning the claims of a 

conductor and two trainmen for 200 

miles each, as a result of the cancella- 

tion of their regular assignment. 

A conductor and two trainmen were 
assigned to the regular wayfreight run 
bulletined to leave the home terminal on 
Sundays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays, and 
returning on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays. 

The brotherhood served notice to the 
company of its desire to open the col- 
lective agreement for negotiations. When 
the parties failed to arrive at a settlement 
of the issues, the dispute was submitted 
to a Board of Conciliation. Its report was 
delivered, but the recommendations were 
not accepted by the brotherhood. 

After two weeks, the brotherhood 
advised the company that a strike had 
been called to begin four days later at 
noon, standard time. On the day prior to 
the scheduled commencement of the 
strike, the company cancelled the run of 
the conductor and the two trainmen. 
Claims were submitted by the brotherhood 
under the provisions of an article of the 
collective agreement covering conductors 
and brakemen. The claims were repudiat- 
ed by the company. 

The brotherhood claimed that, in 
cancelling the wayfreight assignment of 
this crew because of the impending strike, 
the company had violated a portion of 
the collective agreement that read in part: 
‘“‘When regular assigned wayfreight runs 
are cancelled and it is possible to operate 
other trains, the assigned crews will be 
allowed 100 miles except when cancelled 
on Sundays or on statutory holidays.” 

The company claimed that the cir- 
cumstances involved on the dates in 
question did not come within the only 
two exceptions mentioned in this provi- 
sion. 

The arbitrator was advised also that, 
after this crew was cancelled, the com- 
pany was obliged to call an unassigned 
crew from a third station to operate 
between the home terminal and the other 
station and return. This crew was called 
for 1.30 p.m. to man an extra train 
through to the station, which is_ the 
established terminal for the regular way- 
freight crew. On the following morning, 
the crew was ordered to report at 5 a.m. 
to operate the train to the home terminal 
and then return it to its point of origin. 
This operation, it was contended, sup- 
ported the brotherhood’s claim. 

The company submitted that, with a 
strike impending, it was essential that the 


company ensure that its equipment was 
safely stored for the duration of the strike. 
Taking these precautions meant that the 
equipment assigned to the wayfreight run 
had to be moved to Montreal and stored 
prior to the time set by the brotherhood 
for the commencement of the strike. 
Consequently the assignment in question 
had to be cancelled. 

The company admitted that a train did 
Operate on the special run described 
above, and that the crew was called in 
for turn around service. The company 
had intended to tie up the equipment 
that day, but when the crew arrived at the 
station, it booked rest. The company 
submitted that the provisions of the col- 
lective agreement apply under normal 
conditions, but not in the circumstances 
in which this assignment was cancelled — 
namely, the brotherhood’s calling of a 
strike. 

The arbitrator found that it was the 
company’s desire to run trains on the days 
in question. They were prevented from 
doing so because of the employees’ 
decision not to permit this to be done. He 
decided that, in the face of an impending 
strike, it was reasonable for the company 
not to allow equipment to go out on 
trips that could not be completed in time 
to permit proper storage of that equip- 
ment for the duration of the strike. 

The arbitrator was satisfied with the 
explanation offered by the company as to 
the operation of the train between the 
two terminals on the day preceding the 
impending strike — namely, that it was 
the unexpected development of the crew’s 
booking rest that delayed the operation 
of the train to its storage point in the 
time originally intended. 

In the pertinent article of the collective 
agreement, the important words to be 
applied are: ‘“‘...and it is possible to 
operate other trains...;’ a strike does 
not make it possible to operate other 
trains, the arbitrator said. 

For these reasons, he disallowed the 
claim. 


CASE NO. 93 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 

Railway Company (Atlantic Region) 

and the Brotherhood of Railroad 

Trainmen concerning the claims of a 

conductor and two trainmen for 100 

miles each for a regular assignment 

that was cancelled. 

A crew, comprising a conductor and 
two trainmen, were assigned to a regular- 
ly assigned freight pick-up that operated 
between two terminals, leaving the home 
terminal at 3 a.m. on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays, and returning at 9 p.m. 
on the same days. 

When the report of a Board of Con- 
ciliation was not accepted by the brother- 
hood, it advised the company that a 
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strike had been called for, to begin at 
noon, standard time, two weeks after the 
submitting of the Board’s report. 

On the day that the strike was scheduled 
to begin, the tour of duty for this crew 
was cancelled. The brotherhood maintain- 
ed that the cancellation was in violation 
of the guarantee provided for in the col- 
lective agreement, but the company 
refused to make any payment. 

In support of the claim, the brother- 
hood advised the arbitrator that, on the 
morning of the scheduled strike, the 
company operated its regular passenger 
train 132, due to leave at 8.05 a.m. and 
to return at 11.05 a.m. The fact that the 
company did operate a passenger train 
over the track used by the regularly 
assigned freight crew should support the 
claim that these men were entitled to 
100 miles, because of the cancellation of 
their tour of duty, the brotherhood added. 

The company explained that the pas- 
senger train did operate as described, 
because it could reach the home terminal 
for storage before the strike deadline of 
12 p.m. The company submitted that the 
provisions of the collective agreement 
apply under normal conditions only. On 
this occasion, the desire to have the 
squipment ordinarily operated by this 
crew in proper storage at the home 
terminal was the only reason for the 
cancellation. 

In making his award, the arbitrator 
disallowed the claim for the same reasons 
as given in Case No. 92. 


CASE NO. 94 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 

Railway Company (Atlantic Region) 

and the Brotherhood of Railroad 

Trainmen concerning the claims of a 

conductor and two trainmen for 200 

miles each for a regular assignment 

that was cancelled for two consecu- 
tive days. 

A conductor and two trainmen were 
regularly assigned to wayfreight trains 
79 and 80, which were scheduled to leave 
the home terminal at 6 a.m. on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday for a second 
terminal, and to leave there at 5 a.m. on 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, for the 
return trip to the home terminal. 

When this assignment was cancelled 
for two days, the brotherhood maintained 
that the collective agreement had been 
violated, and it claimed 100 miles for 
two days for each of the grievors. 

When the report of a Board of Concilia- 
tion was not accepted by the brotherhood, 
it advised the company that a strike had 
been called for, to begin at noon, stand- 
ard time, two weeks after submission of 
the Board’s report. 

There was no dispute over the fact that, 
because of the impending strike, the com- 
pany had had to move the equipment 
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assigned to trains 79 and 80 to a storage 
depot prior to the time set by the brother- 
hood for the commencement of the strike. 
Upon the cessation of the strike, there 
was no equipment at the home terminal, 
the company said. It was therefore not 
possible to operate train 80 from the 
home terminal, bacause there was no 
diesel power available at that point, and 
there were no crews at the storage depot 
to move either train or diesel power to 
the home terminal. 

The brotherhood advised the arbitrator 
that the company operated train 54 on 
the portion of a subdivision used by 
trains 80 and 79 and, on the following day, 
operated trains 58 and 983 on the same 
trackage. This indicated, the brotherhood 
said, that the track was in perfect con- 
dition, and that it was therefore possible 
to operate other trains had the company 
cared to do so. In addition, the brother- 
hood submitted, the company had equip- 
ment and crews available at another 
storage depot which could have been 
used to supply the required power. 

The company argued that the provisions 
of the collective agreement applied under 
normal conditions, but not to the circum- 
stances in which this assignment was 
cancelled — namely, the calling of a strike 
by the brotherhood. The company further 
stated that, on the dates in question, no 
trains were operated over another sub- 
division of the run, which is the subdivi- 
sion in which trains 79 and 80 operate. 

In giving his award, the arbitrator 
noted that, when a general strike occurs, 
there is bound to be disruption of opera- 
tions. The desire of the company to have 
its equipment properly stored before the 
commencement of a strike whose duration 
could not be accurately estimated was 
reasonable. And if such storage precau- 
tions caused a delay in getting operations 
back to normal after cessation of the 
Strike, then this, too, was understandable 
said the arbitrator. These are matters to 
be considered before a strike is entered 
into, and to be understood when it 
ceases, he added. 

_ For these reasons, the claim was dis- 
allowed. 


CASE NO. 95 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 

Railway Company (Altantic Region) 

and the Brotherhood of Railroad 

Trainmen concerning the claim of a 

yard foreman and helper for three 

hours pay, which was what the crew 

would have earned prior to a 12 p.m. 

strike deadline set by the brother- 

hood. 

A foreman and helper regularly worked 
in yard service, and their starting time 
was 9 a.m. There was no locomotive 
stationed at the yard, so the assignment 
on this occasion was being worked with 


a locomotive from another assignment. _ 


On the day of the strike, the road 


assignment was not operated because of 


the impending strike and, as it was known 
that there would be no locomotive avail- 
able to work the yard, the yard assign- 
ment was cancelled. 


A claim was submitted by the brother- | 
hood under the provisions of the col- | 


lective agreement covering yard foremen 
and helpers. It was denied by the com- 


pany on the grounds that there would not — 


be sufficient time before the commence- 
ment of the strike to bring a locomotive, 


whose road assignment originated at | 
another teminal, into the yard and then © 


return it to a storage depot 120 miles 


away. Despite the fact that the rules of | 


fhe collective agreement provide payment 


ot not less than a minimum day’s pay for | 


each day an assignment is bulletined to 
work, whether worked or cancelled, the 
brotherhood reported that, when handling 
this claim with the company, it took into 
consideration the fact that the strike 
would not be called until noon. The claim 
was accordingly reduced to three hours, 
which represents the time the crew would 
have worked had they been used. 

The brotherhood expressed its fear 
that a decision holding that lack of 


power would justify cancellation of an © 


assignment and of the protection that 
these employees have, would result in 
the breaking of ‘‘a life-long yard gua- 
rantee.”’ 

The company argued that the provisions 
of the collective agreement did not con- 
template payment or a guarantee under 
conditions brought about by action on 
the part of the brotherhood itself. An 
additional rule states that all regular or 
regular relief assignments for yard service 
employees shall be for five consecutive 
days a workweek, and not less than eight 
consecutive hours a day, except as other- 
wise provided in the agreement. 

In making his award, the arbitrator 
noted that; on this occasion, these em- 
ployees were not available for work for 
eight consecutive hours on the day in 
question, because they have “‘laid off of 
their own accord,” although the company 
had wanted them to work. He was satisfied 
that there was no equipment available 
because of the impending strike. As he 
has indicated in Case No. 94, this was a 
consequence of the strike; and no matter 
how justified the strike may have been, 
such consequences must be considered 
before and understood after a strike is 
called. 

The arbitrator ruled that his findings 
were based solely upon the _ situation 
brought about by the employees’ work 
stoppage and that they would not open 
the door to a possible circumvention of 
the guarantee rule. For these reasons, the 
claim was disallowed. 
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ublications Received in the Department of Labour Library 


List No. 228 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Depart- 
rent of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them should 
ommunicate with the publishers. Publications listed may be 
orrowed by making application to the Librarian, Department 
f Labour, Ottawa. Applicants must apply through the library 
f their organization. Applications for loans should give the 
umber (numeral) of the publication desired and the month in 
hich it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


nnual Reports 


1. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
RICES AND INCOME. Second General Report, July 1966 
» August 1967. London, HMSO, 1967. Pp. 47. 


2. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN OF CANADA. 
ear Book, 1967. Ottawa, 1967. Pp. 120. 


3. POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PLANNING. Annual 
‘eport, 1966-7. London, 1967. Pp. 25. Report year ends March 
Ist. 


4. SASKATCHEWAN. PUBLIC SERVICE COMMIS- 
ION. Report of the Twenty-first Annual Survey of Salaries and 
Vages, August, 1967. Regina, 1967. Pp. 15. 


5. SCIENCE COUNCIL OF CANADA. First Annual 
‘eport, 1966/67. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967. Pp. 38. 


utomation 


6. INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON HUMAN RE- 
ATIONS, MELBOURNE, 1965. The Social and Economic 


npact of Automation and Technical Change; Proceedings of 


ie International Congress on Human Relations, Melbourne, 
ustralia, 3rd-Sth May, 1965. Melbourne, Federation Promo- 
ons [n.d., 1967 ?] Pp. 138. 

Organizing bodies: Australian Industries Development 
ssociation, Committee for Economic Development of 
ustralia [and] Victorian Employers’ Federation. 

Partial contents: Employment, education and the industrial 
ystem [by] John Kenneth Galbraith. The Industrial Revolution 
f Today [by] John I. Snyder, Jr. (presented by R. Faupl). 
he impact of automation on labour policy and employment 
yy] W. P. Evans. My thinking on automation [by] Masara 
suka (President of Sony Corporation of Tokyo). Individual 
mployer policy [by] Lord McCorquodale of Newton. Con- 
ructive partnership between public and private sectors of the 
sonomy [by] R. I. Downing. Economic and community 
npact of automation [by] Sir Douglas Copland. 


7. SELIGMAN, BEN BARUCH. Most Notorious Victory: 
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Man in an Age of Automation. Foreword by Robert L. Heil- 
broner. New York, Free Press, 1966. Pp. xviii, 441. 

A study of the technology of automation and of its economic, 
social, psychological, and philosophical implications. 


8. U.S. NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TECHNOLOGY, 
AUTOMATION, AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS. Automa- 
tion and Economic Progress. Edited by Howard R. Bowen and 
Garth L. Mangum. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 
1966. Pp. 170. 

A condensation of the commission’s report entitled Technol- 
ogy and the American economy, including selections from the 
supplementary studies, by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and others. 

Howard R. Bowen is Chairman of the National Commission 
on Technology, Automation, and Economic Progress, and 
President of the University of Iowa. Garth L. Mangum is 
Executive Secretary of the National Commission on Tech- 
nology, Automation, and Economic Progress and Director 
of the Manpower Policy Evaluation Project of the W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Research. 


Chatham House, P.E.P. European Series 

9. BARNES, (SIR) WILLIAM GORELL. Europe and the 
Developing World; Association under Part IV of the Treaty of 
Rome. London [Royal Institute of International Affairs; 
Political and Economic Planning] 1967. Pp. 46. 

“{The author] is a former Deputy Under-Secretary of State 
at the Colonial Office and was one of the official members of 
the U.K. delegation engaged in the negotiations with the EEC 
[European Economic Community] from 1961 to 1963, when 
he retired from the public service.’ “Part IV of the Treaty of 
Rome described the purpose of association as being to promote 
the economic and social development of the countries and 
territories concerned and to establish closer economic relations 
between them and the [European Economic] Community as a 
whole.” 


10. STRANGE, SUSAN, The Sterling Problem and the Six. 
London [Royal Institute of International Affairs; Political 
and Economic Planning] 1967. Pp. 70. 

Deals with Britain’s efforts to join the European Economic 
Community. 


11. SWANN, D. Concentration or Competition: a European 
Dilemma? An Essay on Anti-trust and the Quest for a ‘European 
Size of Company in the Common Market [by] D. Swann and 
D. L. McLachlan. London [Royal Institute of International 
Affairs; Political and Economic Planning] 1967. Pp. 59. 


12. WARLEY, T. K. Agriculture: the Cost of joining the 
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Common Market. London [Royal Institute of International 
Affairs: Political and Economic Planning] 1967. Pp. 57. 


Education 


13. NETHERLANDS (KINGDOM, 1815- ) MINIS- 
TRY OF EDUCATION AND SCIENCE. Educational Policy 
and Planning, Netherlands. Paris, Directorate for Scientific 
Affairs, OECD, 1967. Pp. 272. 

‘“TThis report] is intended as a contribution to the Program- 
me on Educational Investment and Planning (EIP) of the 
OECD Committee for Scientific and Technical Personnel...” 

Includes Consideration and discussion of the report, 9th 
Meeting of National E.I.P. directors and Representatives, the 
Hague, April 13th to 15th, 1966. 


14. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. The Education, Training and 
Functions of Technicians: Canada. Paris, 1967. Pp. 138. 


15. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. The Education, Training and 
Functions of Technicians: Spain. Paris, 1967. Pp. 118. 


16. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. DIRECTORATE FOR 
SCIENTIFIC AFFAIRS. Manpower Forecasting in Education- 
al Planning; Report of the Joint EIP/MRP Meeting, Paris, 
December 1965. Paris, 1967. Pp. 194. 

At head of title: Human resources development. 

Herbert S. Parnes, rapporteur of meeting. 


‘ndustrial Relations 


17. ASIAN REGIONAL SEMINAR ON LABOUR- 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS INSIDE UNDERTAK- 
INGS, KANDY, CEYLON, 1965. Institutional Aspects of 
Labour-Management Relations inside Undertakings in Asia; 
Record of Proceedings of and Contributions submitted to an 
Asian Regional Seminar, Kandy, 19-30 April 1965. Geneva, 
International Labour Office, 1966. Pp. 225. 

At head of title: International Labour Organization. 


18. BIRMINGHAM, ENG. COLLEGE OF ADVANCED 
TECHNOLOGY. DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL AD- 
MINISTRATION. Jnternational Industrial Relations. [Ed. by 
T. Wylie] Birmingham, Eng., Industrial Administration Group 
of the College of Advanced Technology [n.d., 1965, or 1966 ?] 
Pp. [84]. 

Contains papers presented at a Symposium on International 
Industrial Relations, a Comparative Study, held from January 
28th to March 18th, 1964, and sponsored by the Department 
of Industrial Administration of the College of Advanced 
Technology, Birmingham. 

This booklet contains talks on industrial relations in Canada, 
the U.S.A., Great Britain, France, Federal Republic of 
Germany, and Russia. 


19. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. LABOUR- 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTATION BRANCH. Joint Con- 
sultation at Work; Hospitals, Service Industries, Commercial 
Enterprises. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967. Pp. 15. 


20. CONFERENCE ON LABOR, NEW YORK UNIVER- 
SITY. 17th, 1964. Proceedings. Washington, BNA inc. [1964] 
Pp. 504. 

Conference held May 25, 26, and 27, 1964. 

Papers were presented under the following topics: Arbitra- 
tion in labor-management disputes. Management, unions and 
minority groups. Management rights and prerogatives in union 
relations. Labor-management relations and the anti-trust laws. 
The union, its members, and the law. Also included is an 
address, The consequences of NLRB [National Labor Relations 
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Board] action on good faith bargaining, by Frank W. McCulloch, 
Chairman of the National Labor Relations Board. Panel 
discussions were held on three topics: arbitration, National 
Labor Relations Board presentation case problems, y 
pension and welfare planning. . 


21. CONFERENCE ON LABOR, NEW YORK UNIVER- 
SITY. 18th, 1965. Proceedings. Washington, BNA inc. 1966. 
Pp. 479. 

Conference held April 12, 13, 14, 1965. | 

Papers were presented dee the following topics: Labour-! 
management relations, 1965. Strikes in breach of contract,| 
The labor contract in times of change. The labor contract and) 
the sale, subcontracting or termination of operations. Fair} 
representation — duties and obligations. Pension plans —ay 
new frontier ? ay 


22. CONFERENCE ON LABOR, NEW YORK UNIVER-;} 
SITY. 19th, 1966. Proceedings. Washington, BNA inc., 1967.) 
Pp. 444. | 

Conference held April 18, 19, and 20, 1966. 

Papers were presented under the following topics: Labor 
and management, 1966; New developments in the duty to: 
bargain; Labor relations in public and nonprofit employment; 
Recent and proposed labor legislation: its significance and) 
effect: Expediting and improving grievance and arbitration’ 
procedures; Business reorganizations and collective bargain-/ 
ing. ‘al 


23. DERBER, MILTON. Plant Union-Management Rela- 
tions: from Practice to Theory [by] Milton Derber, W. E. 
Chalmers [and] Milton T. Edelman, with the technical advice, 
of Harry C. Triandis. Urbana, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, University of ine 1965;: Pp reeling: 

A study of industrial relatous i establishments in| 
Illinois. | 


24. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF IN- 
FORMATION. REFERENCE DIVISION. Labour Relations| 
and Conditions of Work in Britain. Rev. April 1967. London, | 
1967. Pp. 40. 

Contents: Introduction. Historical background. Industrial | 
relations. Conditions of work. Human relations at the work- 
place. | 


25. TECHNICAL MEETING CONCERNING CERTAIN | 
ASPECTS OF LABOUR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS) 
WITHIN UNDERTAKINGS, GENEVA, 1964. Certain) 
Aspects of Labour-Management Relations within the Under- 
taking; Documents of a Technical Meeting, Geneva, 5-14 
October 1964. Geneva, International Labour Office, 1965. 
Pp. 389. | 

At head of title: International Labour Organization. 


International Labour Organization 


26. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 48th, 
Geneva, 1964. International Labour Convention No. 122 con-- 
cerning Employment Policy, adopted by the General Conference 
of the International Labour Organization at its Forty-eighth 
Session, Geneva, 9 July 1964. London, HMSO, 1967. Pp. [11]. 

[Great Britain. Foreign Office] Treaty series no. 65 (1967). 

At head of title: International Labour Organization. 

Text in English and French. 

“The United Kingdom Instrument of Ratification was | 
registered with the Director General of the International’ 
Labour Office on 27 June 1966 and the Convention entered 
into force for the United Kingdom on 27 June 1967.” 


27. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Report of the 
Director-General. Supplement: Fourth Report of the Working 
Party of the Governing Body of the International Labour Oi 
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2 the Programme and Structure of the I.L.O. First item on the 
nda. Geneva, 1967. Pp. 83. 

At head of title: Report 1 (Part 2) (Supplement). Inter- 
ational Labour Conference. 51st session, Geneva, 1967. 


bour Laws and Legislation 


28. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GOVERN- 
MENTAL LABOR OFFICIALS. Labor Laws and Their 
dministration. Proceedings, 49th Convention, New Orleans, 
., July 25-28, 1966. [Washington] U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
ureau of Labor Standards [1967] Pp. 229. 


29. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Labor Law 
nd Practice in Israel. Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 120. 


Labour Organization 


30. BROWN, EMILY CLARK. Soviet Trade Unions and 
Labor Relations. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1966. 
Pp. 394. 

Contents: The political and economic setting. The labor 
market. Trade unions: development, principles, and structure. 
The trade union centers. Regional trade union councils. Local 
unions and their members. Labor-Management relations and 
protection of workers. Labor disputes. Co-operation in 
production. Wages and hours in industrial relations. The 
industrial relations system: problems and prospects. 


31. CRAPO, CHARLES. The National Union Convention as 
an Internal Tribunal. [Ann Arbor, Mich., University Micro- 
films, 1967] Pp. 303. 

Thesis (Ph.D.) — Michigan State University, 1966. 

“This is an authorized facsimile and was produced by 
microfilm-xerography in 1967...” 

This thesis examines and evaluates the union convention as 
an appeal tribunal, using the findings from 96 unions, some 
two thousand separate appeals. 


32. FORD, CHARLES. The Role of Trade Unions in the 
Economic Development of Europe; Free Trade Unions and the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development. 
Brussels, International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
1966. Pp. 83. 

Describes the work of the Trade Union Advisory Committee 
to the OECD. 


33. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH ASSOCIA- 
TION. Industrial Conflict and Race Conflict; Parallels between 
the 1930’°s and the 1960’s. Proceedings of the 1967 Annual 
Spring Meeting, Detroit Michigan, May 5-6, 1967. (Madison, 
Wis., c1967] Pp. 91. 

At this meeting the participants considered the workers’ 
attempts to organize in the 1930’s and compared them with 
the civil rights movement of the 1960’s. 


34. RUSSELL, MAUD. Men along the Shore. New York, 
Brussel & Brussel, 1966. Pp. 310. 

A history of the International Longshoremen’s Association 
from its beginning in 1892 up to 1965. The author had access 
to ILA records and files in writing this book. 


35. SWEDISH CONFEDERATION OF TRADE UN- 
IONS. Trade Unions and Technological Change. A Research 
Report submitted to the 1966 Congress of Landorganisationen 
i Sverige (the Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions). Edited 
and translated by S. D. Anderman. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1967. Pp. 258. 


36. TYLER, GUS. The Labor Revolution; Trade Unions in a 
New America. New York, Viking, 1967. Pp. 279. 

The author is an official of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union and director of that union’s Department of 
Politics, Education, and Training. Contents: Prophets: left 
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and right. Genesis: the past century. Leviticus: the laws of the 
moment. The challenge of automation. Labor’s economic 
program. The resurgence of collective bargaining. The new 
labor force. The new labor movement. The new Negro. Labor 
in politics. Politics in labor. 


Scientists 


37. FREEMAN, CHRISTOPHER. The Research and De- 
velopment Effort in Western Europe, North America and the 
Soviet Union; an Experimental International Comparison of 
Research Expenditures and Manpower in 1962, by C. Freeman 
and A. Young. Paris, Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development, 1965. Pp. 152. 

Prepared for the National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research at the request of the OECD Committee for Scientific 
Research. 


38. POLICY CONFERENCE ON HIGHLY QUALIFIED 
MANPOWER, PARIS, 1966. [Proceedings. Paris, Organiza- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and Development, 1967] 
Poo30: 

‘*The conference was organized by OECD as a follow-up to 
the ‘Policy Conference on Economic Growth and Investment 
in Education’ held in Washington from 16th to 20th October, 
1961.”’ 

At this conference delegates from 19 OECD member 
countries met to exchange views on the education and utiliza- 
tion of scientific and technical personnel. 


Women 


39. CANADIAN FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN. Women University Graduates in Continuing Educa- 
tion and Employment; an Exploratory Study initiated by the 
Canadian Federation of University Women, 1966 [by] Patricia 
Cockburn. La femme diplomée face a l’éducation permanente 
et au monde du travail; une analyse de la situation entreprise 
par la Fédération Canadienne des Femmes Diplémées des 
Universités, 1966 [par] Yvonne R. Raymonde. [Toronto, 
Canadian Federation of University Women, 1967] Pp. 196. 

The objectives of the survey whose results are reported in 
this study were “‘l1. To measure the potential supply of profes- 
sional and semi-professional ‘womanpower’ among university 
graduates. 2. To influence government departments in the 
promotion of retraining professional women whose careers 
were interrupted. 3. To assess the interests of women graduates 
in continuing their education at the university in credit and 
non-credit courses and in refreshing their professional skills, 
either immediately or in the future. 4. To assess the needs of 
women graduates for refresher, undergraduate, professional 
and graduate study.” 


40. DODGE, NORTON TOWNSHEND. Women in the 
Soviet Economy; Their Role in Economic, Scientific, and 
Technical Development. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1966. 
Pow33ke 

‘**A study sponsored by the Foreign Studies Group, Office of 
Economic and Manpower Studies, National Science Founda- 
tion, and prepared under the supervision of the Department of 
Economics, University of Maryland.” 

The author is an economist specializing in the Soviet Union. 
Partial Contents: Demographic factors affecting employment. 
Participation in the labor force. Social, economic, and legal 
factors affecting employment. Family versus work. Education 
and training. Specialized training. Educational attainment. 
Nonprofessional occupations. Professional attainment. 
Achievements in science and technology. Summary and con- 
clusions. 


41. TURNER, MARJORIE BROOKSHIRE SHEPHERD. 
Women & Work. Edited by Irving Bernstein. Los Angeles, 


17] 


Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California 
[1964] Pp. viii, 73. 

Contents: Introduction. Women and the American labor 
force. Women and the labor market. Women, employers, and 
the State. Women in professions and management. Women 
and the union. Where are women headed? Suggestions for 


further reading. 


Miscellaneous 


42. CRYSLER, ALFRED COSBY. Restraint of Trade and 
Labour. Toronto, Butterworths, 1967. Pp. xxiii, 424. 

Table of cases, p. xili-xxiii. 

“The primary purpose of this book is to draw attention to 


the fragmentation of the law of restraint of trade and labour in. 


Canada with the result that the same rules do not apply in all 
cases to either the restrainers or to the public, as consumers of 
goods and services. A further purpose is to bring within one 
volume the rules applicable to the different aspects of the 
subject. And lastly, another purpose is to show the extent to 
which reasonability and economic result is either not taken into 
account or is not clearly and sufficiently taken into account.”’ 


43. GELLHORN, 
Governmental Grievance Procedures. 
University Press, 1966. Pp. 239. 

An expanded version of the author’s three lectures delivered 
as the Oliver Wendell Holmes lectures at Harvard University 
in Mar Chi 1966. 

his book examines how U.S. federal state, and local govern- 
ments look after grievances about official actions or failures to 
act. One chapter deals with the ‘“‘constituents’ casework’’ 
handled by U.S. Congressmen and senators in Washington as 
part of their duty. 


WALTER. When Americans complain; 
Cambridge, Harvard 


44. GREAT BRITAIN. DEPARTMENT OF ECONOM- 
IC AFFAIRS. Prices and Incomes Policy; an ‘‘Early Warning”’ 
System. London, HMSO, 1965. Pp. 11. 

‘**Presented to Parliament by the First Secretary of State and 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs.” 


45. [GREAT BRITAIN. WORKING PARTY OF OFFI- 
CIALS ON ATTITUDES TO EFFICIENCY IN INDUSTRY] 
Attitudes to Efficiency in Industry; Report of a Working Party 
of Officials. London, HMSO, 1966. Pp. 35. 

At head of title: Ministry of Labour. 

“Basically, the questions the working party studied are: 
what can managements do to secure the fullest interest and 
co-operation from their employees, and how can they be helped 
to do this? Part 1 of the report attempts to analyse the role of 
management and draw some inferences from this. Part 2 
considers matters on which management policy is of particular 
importance, such as pay, workers’ status and security. Part 3 
deals with the influence of employers’ associations and trade 
unions. Part 4 discusses what action the Government might 
take to help management in this field. Part 5 is a summary of 
conclusions,” 


46. POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PLANNING. Citi- 
zenship and Television. [London, 1967] Pp. [52]. 
*A.PEP report.” 


Written by J. G. Blumler and John Madge. 
Report of a PEP seminar held from June 30 to July 2, 1965. 


Examines the question of television as a powerful force for 
civic education. 


47. RAYNAULD, ANDRE. The Canadian Economic 
System. Translated from the French by C. M. Ross. Toronto, 
Macmillan Co. of Canada, 1967. Pp. 440. : 

Translation of Institutions économiques canadiennes. 
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This book is intended for Canadian students of economics, | 
The national accounts. Economic growth. The 
The 
distribution of income. The labour market. Industrial organiza- 
tion. The anti-combines legislation. The money market. The | 
capital market. Taxation. Public expenditure. Social security, | 
Fiscal policy and the public debt. Foreign trade and the tariff 


Contents: 


industrialization of Quebec. Economic fluctuations. 


policy. The balance of payments and the exchange rate. 


48. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 4A Guide | 
for the Preparation of a Labor Inspector's Manual. Washington, | 
Dept. of State, Agency for International Development, Office © 


of Labor Affairs, 1966. Pp. 76. 


Prepared for the Agency for International Development, | 


Office of Labor Affairs, Department of State. 


49. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Federal Funds for Day 


Care Projects. Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 36. 


Collective Bargaining 


The following twelve periodical articles deal with various — 


aspects of collective bargaining. 


50. The Application of ‘‘Pre-Activity” in the Avoidance of | 
Crisis Bargaining; the New York Typographical 1965-1967 Book — 
and Job Contract Settlement: a Case Study, by Matthew A. — 


Kelly. (In Labor Law Journal, January 1967, Pp. 47-56) 


51. Bargaining and Negotiation in a Mixed-Motive Game: 


Price Leadership Bilateral Monopoly, by Donald L. Harnett. | 


(In Southern Economic Journal, April 1967, Pp. 479-487) 


52. Central Wage Negotiation in Sweden: Recent Problems | 
and Developments, by Steven D. Anderman. (In British Journal | 


of Industrial Relations, Nov., 1967, Pp. 322-337) 


53. Clauses de conventions collective se rapportant aux trans- 
formations technologiques, par Félix Quinet. (Dans Relations | 


Industrielles, Revue trimestrielle, juillet 1966, Pp. 356-369) 


Collective Agreement Provisions regarding Technological | 
Changes, by Félix Quinet. (In Industrial Relations Quarterly | 


Review, July 1966, Pp. 356-380) 


54. Critical Disputes: Compulsory Arbitration vs. Bargaining, — 
by Bernard Wilson. (In The Canadian Personnel & Industrial | 


Relations Journal, Nov. 1967, Pp. 38-43) © 


55. The Impact of Automation on Bargaining, by J. R. Dun- | 


can. (In Canadian Labour, Jan. 1967, Pp. 5-6) 


56. Is Collective Bargaining the Answer? Comments on @ | 
Municipal Labor Crisis, by Thomas A. Knowlton. (In Arbitra- | 


tion Journal, v. 21, No. 2, 1966, Pp. 93-97) 


57. The Lawyers’ Role in Collective Bargaining, by Sheldon | 
M. Charone. (In Labor Law Journal, May 1966, Pp. 266-271) 


58. Public Employment, Collective Bargaining and_ the 
Conventional Wisdom: U.S.A. and Canada, by W. B. Cunning- 
ham. (In Industrial Relations Quarterly Review, July 1966, 
Pp. 408-435) 


59. A Radical Departure from Traditional Collective Bargain- 
ing Methods, by Jack T. Clarke. (In Canadian Personnel and 
Industrial Relations Journal, May 1967, Pp. 4-6) 

This talk was broadcast on CBC Radio Network, March 29, 
1967. 


60. Thirty Per Cent and All That..., by Antal Deutscm 
(In Queen’s Quarterly, Winter, 1966, Pps “496- 502) 


61. The Trend to Autonomy in Collective Bargaining, by 


Matthew A. Kelly. (In Monthly Labor Review, Feb. 1967, Fe 


Pp. 24-25) 


+ 
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Statistics Section 


Current Labour Statistics 


Percentage Change From 


Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
(in thousands) 
er VRLAAIN SUA BOM RY FORCES iii. cccvcccccsccsssetepuecsccoccdsconedeonts December 9 7,697 0.0 + 3.5 
(ete eB LIRR RI, TONGS siacs Ges i Udy 2 MEMS ee A December 9 7,344 — 0.9 + 2.4 
ONT rt peas ae MAGS Dh Ploy 2 ec ne a A a 9? eR December 9 487 — 9.0 + 0.4 
ei hLS eT 5g STAND A PORE Wie, SRS ee £0 Mier ie A el ae December 9 6,857 — 0.3 + 2.5 
PAVISER ET eee ss Oe he RT a ee ree ey December 9 6,319 — 0.3 + 2.3 
MESO el SRO” SVOET ST) W110) che Oe I tn December 9 5,992 + 0.1 + 1.1 
Pe ML tee ee PAT 25) TROLS oo Med aN Gi Cs iki cad uae one ss tnaseihnos dors December 9 1,144 — 2.0 + 7.9 
MCTIR TESCO TMC AT WOLKC og oven aps apen vosena\ovessesicos seraltorasencdortsbt December 9 208 —17.8 +11.8 
SIMBERaAR meee eer eee EL ONY) sa scsnd Se cdcb doce sovepavceapedaecsouveie December 9 al +22.1 +-32.7 
a MARAE ROM ENaC EE tad caccthan shadeaccdcu tater December 9 42 +16.7 +16.7 
Br Ss th WE tai tle oe OES CE eS a fo ae ea yy December 9 126 +24.8 +35.5 
Re eee Se eA tthe eR eae a eB oN oe December 9 91 +18.2 +40.0 
iby Dg Rc ML SOREL TEI Se mAE Tier 0 ee ae Ry eee December 9 45 +40.6 +40.6 
oe ents ese Cure Ak eine ON oat Re oe eee December 9 49 +14.0 +22.5 
Ree OU CATR MATIC MEGK IND WOT i, 020 ayes. cvhe 8 <cck cede esse sacwddvpivesviscccMnsnsee December 9 326 +22.1 +34.2 
SE MNEPOATATETAY OLU- LIE O30 CLAY S:.<..52h.-) ps vdevecnvosysl Meteo D sisgeas dcoad cosvucns December 9 49 +22.7 +17.4 
Peet RAL EMPLOYMENT 061961 = 100)...c...5..cecccccecte cocksseraddh voce September TZ5.0 — 1.0 + 0.8 
Manufacturing employment (1961 = 100)... 2... escecdensaces September by de We — 1.1 — 1,2 
ENG I CRUE Guages a SUAS oR 65 NR SR le Ist 9 mos. 174,593 —- +-20.8 
PRY ENE Y ATM AOU SST OS soe oy As c0%5 couse <n sace-caed  cu’sesep pveragus onglaceedauecas Ist 9 mos. 95,018 — +27.8 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
SRT SOM SUSE ACM KAORR CLE Cate Me 28, wg ha su shpic ote én pahscearicu lana tig tearing ane tnent December 55 —21.4 — 6.8 
NS TERRE METS C20 Y USC, Nn od Hd ches tea on'nse Cig wnceetarsohonsscan te fy oe oe eek December 9,436 — 50.7 —25.1 
RPE CCRT VUELTA 10T a etedl Sy rho Baas ives Mici'cs-seies deo cas dag-besrescobogao veges December 151,230 — 39.9 — 14 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP..)..............:::::::eeeeeeees September $104.73 + 1.0 + 6,5 
BRU PMRSCoARIMMAT AN BOA TAVITVICR FEDILD, )ii0.- 0525 15s «Sas os cadens vende ssnosdcnteu¥in edge dnebaskabave September $2.42 + 0.8 + 6.6 
myetage Hours worked per Week (MFG. )...10.....0:.c..c.scccesedevedecwaenesrccceseos September 40.9 + 1.0 — 0.7 
APSO TU AVA OS EINIEE,) 25.5, |. , 4..-cnenied- cots -nkp nie bossessenash + SeepaereeVguamns September $99.09 + 1.7 + 5.8 
REIRNITION EIS ANOS 11949) 1.00) 2... co sac sscgeceanontes an crndoeneacip cabandande December 151.8 + 0.5 + 4.0 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100).......... September 114.3 + 1.9 + 2.2 
Total labour income (thousands of dollars).............0:.c:cccceeeeceeeerer sees September 2,801 + 1.6 + 8.9 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
rer RUE ONR ST PUES she TENDS Le ooo. sis spedgsnnsiuceas ancedeniannonrvapaperoanses October 290.1 — 0.1 + 1.0 
TERENCE aac cae jest snnohen onto sduaseant dante ohgeedeienegenieh October 257.4 — 1.2 oa 0,9 
MARION ee Sale ee Oe gnc nak ky dbus pects y nigger sn oes ancaanmit cg BNE October 259.1 — 2.2 aie 
DONUT URES Ti au Hh Neck as pivcn nwt bend tne dun acovdunigan So Bet por igeaa ye” October 256.0 — 0.4 bt 19 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION? 
0 ONS (hese) Dee NAT TRL Pat EE eo CPM ey eee November 11,890 — 9.6 — ae 
SOT DOCH ONS since cnc Seeds cans e sentgennes ese suonncnasencbonsnserecarqeensessnansnsereszansenecegs November 12,616 — 4.7 +153 
MINGOL COMSTEUCTION 5.05. ns...cn lis ceecese-cesscen sens essscniencreenesseneceagenesseasonssonsnents November 83,707 — 0.6 +14,5 


*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


T Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 
A-1 to A-3 — Labour Force | D-1 to D-4 — Manpower Division 
B-1 — Labour Income E-1 to E-4 — Unemployment Insurance 
C-1 to C-7 — Employment, Hours and Earnings F-1 and F-2 — Prices 


G-1 to G-4 — Strikes and Lockouts 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended 


British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
| 
(in thousands) : } 
SB Pai YENI BS OU: UN Bagby x 3 2 ©) SINE She See een St a ee ae Me 7,697 638 DEO 2,840 feo 71 778 | 
PULP IMME renee bat aid See Creer ee on PMS, Rat pons DL 445 1,502 1,921 881 S22 
RW VOUIRGTINR CL Orme a yh aaa ee Mae foo aie 2,426 193 668 919 390 256 
“f7ioa BYT SW eS GS” SRE Nie ee Ma MISH Oe Sr Ge a Dee Atle 4 a Sco 761 Whee 213 250 148 78 | 
PS AAT Sek Wel aay UN Se ey Stl SIN eT Ue aan 1,092 109 3551 362 170 94 os 
Peete ear ee boat in i 8. Le eS, 3,331 240 952 1,274 520 345. aa 
MAAS A RU ESAT SU A Peit pd Sesotho Sate oy De ee EL I SN ene AS Wa Boe 2,307 198 600 872 395 242 
Reed oad eO Violel 48 sia gaeey ct aoe mer Abe oe ee SS 206 19 48 82 38 19 
121 i OA 6S RCS ot ance eh airs ne aT oe nest Ale BS FM 7,344 596 2,044 2,749 1,226 729 
PTR eR YN Sie Rina as er a ARE ich, am SUI Oat 4,987 407 1,402 1,856 841 481 
We ORAS A er eee tear a re Fre eS AY MPR Se oe amenity ake RE 189 642 893 385 248 
RERePACUICCIT A eee ate ae Ne oe a ear ay be Yale 487 26 92 137 AeA: 18 
Rar ae ERIC Ct 4) Sten Bo on ee ae eg ele Be 6,857 570 1,952 2;612 1,012 711 
EM OGKOTGEE Th tb. ae athe Vay 2 een Cae eee NS 6,319 520 1,793 2,437 926 643 
UCU Ak poh hls RI AS Sa el Oe ee SAAT Sh ARR ESN 2 4,158 349 1,208 1,602 583 416 : 
C5 ie SARS CORDS ae RRC Mert ed Tern eae RD 2,161 171 585 835 343 227 | 
PEERED SOTA T IAD coe tee. Peo ohh Te oy ph Ros ee 353 42 126 91 45 49 | 
IR 2 NOE ss RR Le Oise 284 38 100 65 40 Al | 
CMT) St Salah a CORR ane i RRM UE DE al oN eat Se ale 69 ** 26 26 si ¥ , 
PERSUMNSaNOT IN LABOUR FORCE ROS 6,356 683 1,880 2:1 5h 1022 614 a 
RPE Ae Rt ne ee 8 1,694 209 496 544 276 169 4 
Ra oie Ree Scie Ya a eS a 4,662 474 1,384 1,613 746 445 Ae 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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20-64 years 


14-19 Men Women 65 Years 
Years — ~ and Over 
£ Total All Persons Married Other Married Other All Persons 
x (in thousands) 
9OPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 
(LS ok 5 Re ea Rg en 14,053 2,328 3,988 1,102 4,106 1,043 1,486 
AS A 8) EY 0 Se Se ee cel aD 7,697 761 S17 890 1,286 Aart, 206 
eile is I ae Se nae ae 7,344 686 3,679 805 1,263 713 198 
MAREN OC 6c 2 i 52s Nah g 0 JU ctv ae he ay. ood hve 300 76 138 85 23 24 pas 
Pee ABOU R, FORCES. |... fences 6,356 1,567 171 212 2,820 306 1,280 
~ARTICIPATION RATE? 
ee Pa ag? Be le eee ee ae A ee 54.8 2th 95.7 80.8 1S 70.7 13.9 
eR bess tt eee Bt 54.9 RAGS, 95.9 80.5 shiz 70.8 14.5 
JNEMPLOYMENT RATE? 
TRESS BVT At ls Sr er Coe i ee Se 4.6 9.9 3.6 9.6 1.8 3.3 KA 
RO at, mete, ; A IS 3.8 9.0 2.8 qe Iba 3.0 *® 


*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
+The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 

{The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

**Less than 10,000 unemployed. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended December 9, 1967 


Dec. Nov. Dec. 
1967 1967 1966 


(in thousands) 


TE Ser MT REPIAD ON Pall Wi Leyte Oo eT cusaitata cana doe cecwse VaR suns Ls eioa ReNesa | Maatee 353 289 266 
aNEEEay SUTURE LPO UE PASTS. $C 510 RETA Ye 2 ovis so Rss cade sah dio bos Anan en een one nti anmacan ds cay Gr ene planes 27 22 23 
SUERRAAS SPEDE MAURIS SPO IISES § WMI I, is ssp sa Six Gomh soca nc gar RR Fateh oooh Capa ean MP ones anh Fick gand 326 267 243 
Seeking 

ey A SU lS EGE 5 a a cE TM ee We PR ee IE eR oR, SR 312 253 233 
SURO i irc a ae OS a a aur ei ahs gts gaa atmckane sean prseeedhonechi 14 14 10 
OI OS OR ae Sa Pag, Oe Re Oe Sneed Se oe OS «5 ane Ripe re ye OR 116 106 91 
NE SO SI r= te i 8 sg a TA EN Gc eg gh a name bee aeperw hte maps 135 100 10] 
OE eT ae Ta ee ae EE ES A ee SR ere fe ane 42 33 28 
IRMA TININOIRUDG CEA Oo oop ale DS Fe Oe eS se, Mee och Av ciguat outinnyaie® 33 28 23 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


aa RESIS ESTROUS CEES SEER GE a SS 
Monthly Totals 


Trans- Finance, 
portation, Services Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
Year and Month Mining facturing cationt Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment ) Income i 


(millions of dollars) 


W9G2—— TOV ees ane 559 5,699 1,909 300 C357 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
1969-1 Ota so sclicce.i pieces S72 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
1964—Total...........-2.-.:00++ 600 6,582 2,129 343 1,582 421 35308 7,248 926 23,433 
BOGE LOtAL eee yh lee, 678 7,262 20416 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 O75 26,036 
IOG6e COTA cae. ioe. eg! 8,090 Paseo VE) 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,203 29,328 
1966 —Octobet.................... 62.8 703.6 229.2 40.0 241.8 42.6 357.3 786.1 102.7 2,588.9 
November..ii1.....0: 63.3 700.4 22500 39.2 220.6 42.5 365.7 787.9 102.5 2,563.8 
Déceniberes aoa. 63.9 681.1 212 S2e3 1792 43.6 370.6 19235 101.7 2,496.1 
{967—January..............004- 64.5 683.5 224.2 33.0 190.3 42.8 354.6 791.0 108.1 2,505.4 
heDilal yee. 20 65.4 689.0 220.0 34.0 184.2 43.1 354.6 799.3 108.2 2 LEO 
1A Reh ces OSA, Sie Rp 66.4 697.0 230.4 29.9 187.6 43.7 360.3 SET) 108.8 2,546.3 
Vac) | Eazeed ani eae 64.6 700.7 22639 28.4 198.4 44.1 366.4 828.0 109.4 2,584.0 
E10 ales SE apalies Melek 64.6 701.1 226.0 28.0 201,2 44.2 366.9 830.7 109.4 2,589.6 
PUES ee rer Le 69.8 72204 241.7 ee ie) 223.4 46.0 382.5 879.4 111.5 2,742.0 
DV eilye mee ae a, 69.4 719.4 246.2 39.5 234.5 48.3 349.2 844.6 LES 2,726.0 
PRUISUISUS Kae. Bena 70.0 733.4 245.4 38.8 240.7 49.8 377.9 854.3 111.8 2,756.7 
eptember en 68.7 739.8 243.2 43.5 238.1 50.1 385.7 894.3 112.8 2,805.8 
RI CUODEL Win sie laces 68.8 132-6 239.5 42.2 232.7 49.8 390.3 888.2 C2 2,780.4 
Seasonally Adjusted 
1DG62= =i Ot al egies aoe... °- 559 5,699 1,909 300 ehy! 378 3,881 6,080 843 20,2337 | 
1963—Total...............00 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 2,089 6,601 873 21,547 } 
1964—Total ns i 600 6,582 228 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 | 
1965— Potal.....2),20es0-/ ce. 678 W262 23316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
1966—Totaloe.f:.... 2. ion 8,090 2,513 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,203 29,328 
| 
1966—Octobe............./...... 62.4 693.2 225-3 32.8 208.5 42.1 35381 778.4 101.6 2,519.5 
November. .)5.5....55 63755 696.6 22222 3333 209.2 42.5 356.2 787.2 101.6 2,534.0 
Dpeemberars. «02. 64.8 695.4 22200 35.8 212.6 44.1 359.1 796.4 101.9 25a 
1967—January.................... 64.7 696.3 225.4 38.9 224.9 44.0 361.7 803.6 109.2 2,590.8 
Pevitaryee 8%), 65.5 700.0 2A 38.0 ZA9 2 44.4 363.4 806.8 109.5 2,601.0 
i eek | PA Mies SN 66.1 702.1 232.6 3150 21922 45.4 368.6 821.3 109.9 2,624.0. 
ia 0) 00 BOR CLp Ee amo Bae 67.3 TOD? 230.8 40.0 22158 45.1 370.4 825.8 110.2 2,638.0 
inty See keer LSS. 67.2 706.2 2302 39.4 224.5 45.2 370.9 828.5 110.2 2,643.9 
OE ouor ate th aoe" 67.8 710.2 234.8 35.4 210.4 44.9 377.8 853.3 110.6 2,671.1 — | 
hit ee oa ees Manes a 68.6 1192 236.6 33.4 207.0 46.8 S792 864.0 114 2,688.8 
PATI Shee essa on 69.1 A252 240.3 SB Ws 209.8 47.8 380.1 869.0 iY Bees 2,708.0 
2 fo OCT STE RY oo) ge ea 69.3 728.2 235.0 36.1 208.7 49.4 385.6 876.7 111.5 2,723.6 
CEO Gh... <3... 68.8 721.4 234.4 36.0 201.7 49.0 386.0 880.8 11455 2 Noe 
*Revised. {Preliminary. 


{Includes post office wages and salaries. **Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 
remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 


Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005) 
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Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers 
yaving 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at 
september 1967, employers in the principal non-agricultural 
ndustries reported a total employment of 3,698,400. Table C-3 
sives estimates of total employment, by industry divisions, for 
he provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of establish- 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


ments employing 20 or more persons and from a sample survey 
of establishments employing less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 
to C-7 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number 
of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They relate only to 
wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also 
available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried 
employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Compositet 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 


Index Numbers 


(1961 =100) (1961 =100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
AVERAGES 
TE ee ORR ce icc RM Rh bMS. By, nap si avs Di snuedvnkliywnces 102.2 102.9 80.54 103.8 103.0 84.00 
er Rl ad cal oncsga vie vvanborvbes semen 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 
GUN ORE A ES oi, Eg Ea ee 108.2 110.6 86.51 ye73 110.9 90.42 
ent Ie os aaa dota beebades clauses 114.3 116.3 91.01 a Wy 116.2 94.78 
oy Sees et aging gh ORE SE Ss Se 120.7 A 96.30 123.5 122.8 100.13 
IRS NT MAE Rk Ag Nk to naa Nbe oans clanteaereys 124.7 1237 98.36 126.8 124.8 101.78 
OE Te 9 an ae S11. ORS PDS EP AR pet oO! 124.2 127.1 99.43 126.0 126.1 102.86 
i Ee eh, 0 Sa ee a 123.8 126.3 98.81 125.1 76:3 103.03 
CN eR ere Ole Ae eee Be a! 120.3 122.7 95.97 121.6 122.2 99.68 
ST REN TRS Gt ae a 119.0 127.3 99.57 1223 126.4 103.06 
EN 0 aE a eee Re PL 118.3 128.9 100.85 122.0 1273 103.94 
SO Le Nell? tpl A SR CE CT aed pene 118.6 129.1 100.98 122.0 128.4 104.73 
NN Set ie Re CS. Ce oy wank back silen scentngha sym 119.3 130.8 102.32 IZ 130.0 106.05 
on RG" SQ St ae RAY RCP ee 122.3 130.6 102.19 122.9 129.8 105.86 
I a ee Ee i, shia canesschinicinsat soe 125.3 131.6 102.96 124.7 130.7 106.60 
Ne eee ae ae 0k ET NECN laa s ete ster inane 125.8 132.1 103.35 124.3 130.1 106.12 
UR eg 8 I cde Ave Dive atbetaver uns 127.0 132.5 103.66 126.7 130.9 106.73 
september .........:.:........ 1 da pit IRR Sv de $25.7 133.9 104.73 125.3 132.8 108.28 
*Revised. tPreliminary. 


TIncludes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities, trade; finance, 
Msurance and real estate: service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 
Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


a ee a a a EEE SeR SER a RT ETS a Le EE PS PAGS ONE G URE aM @s oT 


Sept. 
Areas 1967 

REGION AND PROVINCE 
POCA Eb gio SoC 1 1 a eee Rep, Le ree RO EME emir eee ee Ny Ty BE et et 123.8 
BOUL Cy ULL CITA EEC, stasis sco ee cas sos en ca Seed oengt ecne te OL ee eee 134.4 
ei Cerr WALG US1 asics geet nce a-c-o Aeoae a. eo ea Siren me tae 
pS a 8 Ooty OTN Ce By A Lo ieee en arg ie NR al a Mian“ SEE ores 116.9 
earn MER TCETTIS WAG ee hos tens ee ena a ed ae eee es 124.1 
BUTE C(Sree§ Sey ae aie eine conned o> se feteay Cea ee cre ere BaF 12253 
UTATIO Stee eee sete: ad AG | oe seg MS iy ne RSet He eas se he 
Ea? hg iok 1 AACSL ALCO 1 LOL ety Be ROE or Te Age Ris cP ROE an ne Aka eR Be 125.0 
1. DENT Ea hs by ai oe eA ccechs ie oP a A Enea a Racer 7 2U SAN Riemer Aa PR 118.8 
SICAL CHIC WATT boy i seeds Er RA Aa teas Thode Soe eee 124.6 
oe llg i ai ie of Te Oe Re res RTS Bane PANU GUE DONA Sr ret Uh BURKE AI PS 130.5 
“Ei tanicln ee Gel Uh oa Ley e: RABUMeem tienes Sapiens meet eC at kT 1 Se Ril Ota GDh rosa Be Peta. meena RE. 133.4 
CAIN ADR ora oe ee ce Me On Bene 12551) 

URBAN AREAS 

Stax J iter nets a Seth alee ht Sea Neca ie) A ee ae se ae 145.3 
PA altho eae es eR A Ae hime hE ON: aed ge L14:7 
SAG TT (eae na Cart eran NEL Pe Ray Une WC RP ARE ai ele 99.6 
9, Weg at S| Os 6. PRES 7 RO SA Iara Rel Se Sarr Ae aah Re A ee EPS i oe 118.8 
SETI R LOU al Mckee 2 ee RUE oh URE A ARN DRL WARE Pa Rein omen ea a eo EO 
CPI COUP Tt hee hae a ee a Eee, ee ae tees ee oe Les 
It Reranch Rev ccs ecu tr CRE SPR Dire fe aA OR OE y car aR mee LS SNE 12335 
SBT] of cin Cette SEONEST RI OL: ee Ee a ee nae ee Pere eee A 119.8 
DAW INTC ATs Se eer cept pak oe ay Pere ae 98.2 
DS HERDEOO KG: tates fe cge 5o sie enna ete Ch name LUPO its arcs Be 121.9 
BRO ISSIR LVICEES yee ue ete elo wae, i au ens he arene ee KiBe5 
Orta Wan EL eine oe riee oe wR oh eo Mame ati ak | Seren Osis 124.7 
PIGIGVAl Coen eeeee ce re Se Dyes en le Ne GA etek St mae Hele t 
TREAT Pulao 82 ee a ee ee, Stes cetera de eA Me toc ee ne 249.4 
s BEEE ONY A ROUGE Segoe as hp ORR DeFeet MRO ei WR Fs OT a 13273 
TIOUOMVY ATR OL AEC OLs ee yack neces eer ee ae ty eas ok eee 127.9 
GIES NG C38 oy OEY Sede Benin piel Sr aaah Irae OE Sivs CR WE NGM, a ee 137.8 
PA TINI LOT eek Ree oscbte bts toe a eee, ct aan tee 12233 
Kingston............ BAN Se oa aes ED Pes Ae, bn Re cute nc oe Re AOE EN 122.2 
PRULCLEL Clty tenes iar crg ten eee ep Ne Re the Shae ule 143.1 
On yr aceaite: Whee SPOS Orr Reet tn tae ta Ach, Wma ty Oe 12528 
Ia war Petals ate ee arte es Fy oe aS et toe ee a ae ne ee 124-2 
ROSA Wa ee oe te Bulan co ee weee ys Ser ee eae een ag eee 136.4 
PELCLOORGU AN A os iccucstas btn. oie ae ee ee 134.1 
OLIN Plt: ape ct Meat Ls WP LeD cer aro aa Mirae WEL Ocean: Oke Ge panaan hatmay ee 124.5 
SSEEEH Lis ve Webel 0 (ov 1 cat ge ae Bie tO and ORT os Mie td ere ny i Sl 118.5 
Sy BKG ds [Siig eet earch eM amr ie ee aia rp aetna Pelee Re Geet Morar? ie 113.9 
LOA UST Gs cbse ied ee ee ae ermal Cet eres ae tie, 147.1 
LEPr ats HACE MeeS A ee LO RRR NDR ee DUMBER Lohan PAN ns cB CBN 82.0 
BPC SIOIN Cth eee a SEs Sle Fo aah eed Pen Reg St ene | Pad SS) 
RV CREATAS eee He dee 8) ole REN re ER A ROO hg A 107.0 
WV ATHAS OI a= pak OS wae stds cc Mi eR RA ASHR hay ann Pn OR 150.3 
NOREECNUET scammers sR ind ule Asazr one eae oir oe. Gt eaaer 19 2 
ES RESO 2 AE a Sere aan eee nd Teh he eee een lay Deed 
SSO e se RE Rn een DE Attia het ceca e le Peer, {ean 
ORAM EAA. 2 8s dic ree, ARM OME Gy nak 140.0 
Set GT Rano. oes Wi On ie i er 133.6 
VGGOTL SULTS OS 9 2 2 a na a oe Ys bal Sh PIU AS OE OI 6 Ne er 130.1 
Sh Seu a ae pO eneey Me geen RON a 128.6 


Employment Index 


Numbers* 


Aug. 
1967 


(1961 = 100) 


126.3 
137.2% 
142.0 
Le 
128.4 . 
12333 
27.7 
126.8 
119.7 
126.1 
133.2 
135.4 


127.0 


145.9 
1126 

96.6 
Moto 
110.3 
115.4 
124.9 
119.9 
102.5 
12251 
115.9 
126.6 
120.2 
248.9 
E3139 
133.0 
138.5 
iD 
124.1 
142.4 
124.7 
L233 
122.5 
138.4 
14 oF) 
123.9 
114.3 
141.7 

85.3 
127.4 
1135 
155.4 
119.6 
124.8 
149.0 
140.2 
134.1 
3-093 
129.6 


148.6 
Pi let 
104.6 
116.8 
105.8 
11335 
12318 
119-9 
111.4 
173.0 
2 
119.8 
iT A 
Doe 
£353 
130.6 
134.1 
127.6 
12241 
144.0 
27-2 
2333 
39.9 
136-2 
12726 
127.4 
10£2 
146.2 

98.6 
Leo 
115.4 
155.6 
1528 
1205 
1520 
Ne Ee 
128.5 
126.3 
12525 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


Sept. 
1967 


83.11 
85.75 
94.61 
82.16 
85.03 
120.12 
104.44 
89.22 
105225 
86.53 
96.39 
98.33 
90.47 
107.41 
100.22 
103.04 
97.64 
110.36 
100.60 
95.03 
101.02 
9835 
128.69 
111.42 
133.00 
119.88 
12331 
i oie | 
95.24 
108.10 
120.86 
121.08 
88.53 
93.63 
93.34 
104.10 
97.60 
111.00 
98.31 


Aug. Sept. 
1967 1966 
$ $ 
84.42 80.15 
89.53 86.24 
71.82 66.35 
82.60 77.86 
84.23 79.76 
102.03 96.98 
107.03 101.30 
97.94 92.85 
93.51 87.19 
97.22 92.24 
101.62 97,52 
114.98 109.50 
103.66 98.36 
82.74 77.41 
85.60 80.12 
90.60 90.62 
82.48 75.94 
86.34 79.61 
121.48 114.22 
103.37 98.32 
88.29 83.33 
104.57 101.63 
85.17 83.72 
95.05 92.18 
OF e222 91.24 
89.82 86.34 
106.22 104.36 
97.87 93:39 
102012 99.06 
97.47 92.15 
110.32 104.25 
100.87 95.80 
94.23 90.32 
100.96 92.19 
96.54 93.49 
118.52 119.32 
110.12 104.41 
131.52 131.58 
119.58 114.38 
123255 110.26 
113.03 105.66 
94.06 103.63 
108.04 102.39 
122.43 116.33 
121.18 114.87 
87.94 82.52 
93.81 89.15 
93.67 82.30 
103.26 95.56 
96.85 91.08 
110.11 104.30 
98.66 90.43 


*Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


Transpor- 
tation, 
Mines, Manufacturing Commu- Finance, Service 
Quarries ————____—_ nication Insurance (Commer-_ Total 
and Oil Non- Construc- and Other and Real cial Specified 


Forestry Wells Total durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate Sector) Industries 


(in thousands) 


CANADA 

OL i fy OR eee 82.2 119.8 1,648.5 849.3 799.2 398.4 669.5 940.5 263.3 599.3 4,721.4 

IVE OF Bo ans. oo0lss.0. Rash vies 84.8 123.8 1,668.5 861.8 806.7 410.3 678.8 937.9 266.0 616.6 4,786.7 

I, ed ooh ake osk ss Nevediast 84.4 117.4 1,665.2 855.5 809.8 414.8 664.8 919.9 246.4 558.5 4,671.4 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

i OES fi Rie a 3.4 5.6 13.0 LOR 25 Lis 17.6 16.5 1.8 6.7 76.1 

REIS T SS aS) AE IRS Rie i alee 55 5.9 14.0 11.8 Ae) 11.7 Li LGcs. 1.8 6.9 Diet 

IN CUS aR ep a ae 4.8 6.0 132 10.9 23 LG 16.9 16.4 1.6 6.7 78.0 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

LL Br Ue ae 0.2 0.1 2.9 2S 0.5 Dee 2.9 be 0.6 2.0 14.4 

SSS C | a Rae Ox 0.1 a2 2.6 0.6 Dee 2.9 3.8 0.6 2.4 15.3 

I ALT ST ARSE ASE AE Se, a 0.1 0.1 2.8 IRE 0.5 pm Sra | 3.8 0.6 1.8 14.5 
NovA SCOTIA 

(ST A ee ee ti Le ye: Jae, 18.5 16.1 135} 21.8 28.8 6.3 13.8 128.7 

NO yh ee Oba a ae 2.6 7.4 34.8 18.8 16.0 13.8 a 28.7 6.4 14.8 130.9 

+ Bpas OO Le et 2 al nn 28 7.6 34.5 L723 16.8 14.4 2205 27.9 5.8 b>. 3 128.8 
NEW BRUNSWICK 

BREE OO) Pt. eee lacns iA tata: 10.4 2.8 29.2 18.6 10.5 11.6 22a2 oat 4.2 11.2 114.6 

RET RRA, 0.10 eae ae a2 2.9 29.7 19.2 10.4 123 24.1 23.1 4.3 LL 118.7 

ARTISTS SUIS 0 a 9.3 2.8 26.9 Ligne 9.1 heh 225 22.2 4.1 10.3 109.2 
QUEBEC 

CT BES Oe 0 oa 29.9 26.7 508.9 314.6 194.3 94.6 181.2 239.3 74.4 165.7 1,320.9 

gil EELS 2k ene a tie emer 30.6 27.8 SLGe 319.3 196.9 98.1 182.4 240.0 74.9 168.7 1,338.6 

© GS of eee Oe ee 29.1 250 By he) 319.3 198.1 ja 180.8 235.0 70.1 [474 1,319.2 
ONTARIO 

ri POR Tid cptlr st hasan oi. eonts 13.0 35.0 817.8 368.6 449.1 146.7 216.9 368.0 115.0 232.8 1,945.1 

SCRA SSF ba lane oy ae 13.6 36.1 821.9 370.1 451.7 1505 2182 366.1 116.1 240.7 1,963.1 

RSE NILE ote Ce ules Soapsedeo cgviks 3:2 333 829.1 yh ta! 458.0 | oe PES 359.5 106.3 221.8 1,933.0 
MANITOBA 

TES SL ae ep eda ia 0.9 6.5 47.5 27.6 19.9 17.8 48.2 52) 1233 29.2 214.4 

RT Gd SRS aad ene ee 1.0 6.4 48.1 27.8 2053 18.5 49.5 SES 12.4 29.1 216.5 

er OG, a Sahat 3 cde ies tie ose: 1.6 525 46.5 27.8 18.7 16:2 47.0 51.0 12.0 27.9 207.7 
SASKATCHEWAN 

LE BUS 6 a ae se 0.2 5.3 15.8 10.0 5.8 17.4 27.6 38.3 8.2 18.0 130.8 

oS OT oS Se Sere eines 0.2 5.4 16.1 10.3 5.8 18.2 28.6 37.8 8.5 18.5 133.3 

0) I ae eR nee Renn 0.2 | 15.4 10.0 5.4 17.1 27.4 37.3 7.9 16.7 2752 
ALBERTA 

OTT eB CT pepe Oe ee) See 1.9 18.8 52.0 26.4 25.6 41.7 5135 74.9 15.8 48.6 305.1 

a LOY Agttll # Vado Gan See nee 4.1 19.3 53.0 26.9 26.1 42.8 52.8 74.5 16.0 50.2 312.8 

TELL Cah a ae i a5 17.9 50.7 26.5 24.2 38.2 50.2 73.2 14.5 44.8 291.7 
3RITISH COLUMBIA 

Sy hj Rea ee aie 19.7 9.9 126.8 51.9 75.0 40.5 78.1 95.5 24.9 70.2 465.7 

a St SR eR aaa: Woe 17.8 10.5 PS1eT 54.9 76.8 41.7 79.1 95.4 25.0 73.0 474.1 

RG? Oy te ke SEEN ig ne 1.4 10.0 128.7 $22 76.5 38.5 74.3 93.1 23.4 67.3 456.5 

*Revised. 7Preliminary. tIncludes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services to business management; 


ersonal services (except domestic and miscellaneous services). 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding; Yukon and NWT included in Canada total only. 


Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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TABLE C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries* 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
Industries 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
MINING; INCLUDING: MILLING:....0..0..000 eas 110.0 Fi3:5 107.6 130.42 128.62 121.10 
Pay aN LOLE. 9 SURREY 5S Sea ad eg aie SOR SR SNEA: Hon 105.0 108.4 103.1 130.30 129.12 121.45 
INMRSET ici Saree ete ale eth Uap ccs! Sikri g aes LOS; lee 105.9 100.5 138.68 135.07 126.26 
PROTIAIMIC TANS TEXCODUMUICIS..2.2hs:steccvpsct ne Ne eance Ne teatis rts oy 124.2 » 115.4 118.40 116.21 110.11 
Serato AUISANG PUSS... nee ence. ip ete ee 131.8 322 137-5 114.51 113.94 109.56 
Services incidental to MINING.............0.0... cc eeeeeeeeeeees [3737 143.6 132.6 136.95 134.80 127.86 
i PES SK By NE 1B Ed) Bas (gia tee eR eer erm eget 125.3 126.7 126.8 108.28 106.73 101.78 
BOA DIC MIO OUS is... grccdak eas eee eet eer ee 134.9 136.0 1372 116.66 114.79 110.39 
INGieel ara DICPOOUS Hea Na. et ate ay aula cadens cee 117.6 119.3 118.4 100.56 99.33 93.69 
BOd anc DeEVelacese.h ee eete: ee rata: Rodis PA 125.2 119.7 93.82 92.16 85.69 
BOOS Abe eee. Mas LAER SEU eee peee Aes Be 122.0 125.8 120.8 90.67 88.99 82.66 
MBE VEL ABO SHE Teas fe ati ee tA nc Rite ae Maire od 365 oth 1a lee 120.9 112.6 114.58 112.65 105.88 
Tobacco processing and products.................0c.0.:c.0 95.1 96.9 LS) is 111.34 112022 105.89 
Ri DEAD OUUIGIS Ico cin eee ccc ey rc in 125.5 123.9 1122.9 111.05 109.32 105.90 
Lcatiieie oro UctS ae) Aten. i Me re edie hs Ns 97.8 99.2 105.3 71.89 FLS2 67.88 
EL ex#le WIL OCUICUS tae: ode) 4s etal ibeos nosh ore J. ae 118.9 119.4 120.9 89.64 88.29 83.85 
PSAIERL ALAA UAATL LS) Sod acres ate ERs ces Coe eee mec emer Ga 1 ee 111.6 116.7 69.56 68.29 65.06 
GTS Geese, em ate ag Mery ire cee ep REM oh 109.9 Eley PL e2 67.05 66.78 63.01 
VO OU MIEDOUCLS tt ta omorct ch Se eae eee FO, 1123 114.1 114.4 97.93 95.86 90.63 
PITT UTC TAT LUX CULES Jer’. eee hcg catia. tole ce 131.4 130.8 135.6 89.99 89.06 84.43 
Raper-and allied andustries, <2 iiig.08, tele) eens 119.9 121.5 120.5 128.30 126.86 120.69 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 114.9 114.2 111.8 114.02 113234 108.66 
AMAL YVeINICtAtIMCUStEIeS.::....0.) Bien ci maies, ceidhe hose 123.7, 126.7 128.4 129.90 129.03 122.26 
Metaltavricaring Industries £2 see. kes cee casa 134.0 135.4 138.2 113.68 112.26 109.62 
NMachineryeexcept electricals 2isiescelcs cae evsghe tote 146.1 147.6 148.0 ‘121.80 122.01 116.64 
WeAnsportaiou, CQUAP MeN tea Pt eee s.. nccon Benda 153.0 150.5 15152 128.90 125224 121.06 
BrectiqealpnOducts na ie ie ee a ee Sn 146.6 147.9 146.9 109.96 107.66 104.78 
Won-tetallicamineralsproducts sec) ccs. .becesetacsle leone: 213 124.2 127.4 115.45 113.91 109.16 
Beteoleuim and: COal products. teeta Mlk 103.8 106.8 101.5 158.45 156.00 150.28 
Ghemiucalsiand chemical products.22.0 et aes 147-7, 118.8 118.1 122.45 121.42 116.33 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 136.3 136.1 | SHAS) 94.05 93.28 87.64 
COINS [oR PIO Neoware nt UR ere OF eat 1332 135.4 147.6 135.74 135913 126.49 
JESU CET Rr eee eek SAS Boe Nee ep Mme A eae Aare a a 132.8 135.1 141.5 131.50 129.89 121.07 
Baciieering wee sts. ot i ee Ae Ae a te 133.8 135.9 159.4 143.03 144.18 135.80 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
Cece EPA Mis ae eee ee ieee 113.8 115.9 110.4 115.02 13852 106.52 
BIrATES DT A EOL ameter ets to Pek ad Wa eee anys i ke 11356 106.5 114.08 112.70 106.84 
Noy RO) | Let kk 8 py SLO AA SRM ORE AR Soe ae ee Sa a 112.8 118.2 117.0 98.97 98.14 92.75 
SORA VIC ALIOM Pectin ie aM fad ae ce ss toy eit oy ae 119.6 12041, 118.2 110.22 108.68 99.43 
“ES el BON. He Seed Be A) Mien Been ie Meee SaNe hae ee MaDN Sagg tae EERE 126.2 124.4 122.9 82.09 82.23 of pe is) 
MVaMeS Ie CACC erate? so EC Mies Ab te 12301 123:5 119.6 102.03 100.83 96.17 
ER SECT A 07" a Colac ieee, 0 pts Rca” Beiehig ae le dads Se 128.0 124.9 124.7 71.40 71.98 67.12 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE... 127 128.1 $215 100.07 99.83 93.70 
MiMANUIAlMINSUCULIONSS, 2:/). 8)... ceo Se co eeee  es 129.2 130.2 12522 97.07 96.26 91.26 
Pe NCC ant COseStates oF) aes 1 Moi ee 124.2 12523 116.4 104.25 104.81 97.40 
OST SE UIE cea Ey ee a ed ne Be EE RO Ren ae 161.0 163.9 145.5 76.60 76.41 70.58 
Rete EI OMA NSET VICES: «28 te eae 140.5". 148.3 134.3 67.26 67.69 60.06 
PICS HPRET ICCC Sh ie Rs a aed See Tee 172.2 174.0 163.9 114.89 114.63 108.26 
Mere ICES ter S.A, OS eee oe neee By, 148.7 150.5 IPS Bs! 56.20 56.14 53.42 
Pan CRIS SET VICES. 2) ek haletag kei ca a oe. 200.2 206.2 157.4 88.69 88.01 76.08 
Noes eee OME POST LE. c oie te ee ik, 12547 127.0 124.7 104.73 103.66 98.36 


*Latest figures subject to revision. : 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
Industry 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 41.8 41.7 42.5 2.88 2.85 2.64 120.38 118.71 112.28 
1 ARES UE DRIES list RR Rae, Go, a 40.8 41.1 41.4 3.04 2.99 2.78 123.90 122.92 115.00 
SN 0 Raa GRE En ie Se ae 44.0 41.7 43.9 2.42 2.42 pee | 106.31 100.76 99.61 
Non-metals, except fuels... eee 42.1 41.4 42.1 2.66 2.65 2.49 112.14 109.80 104.92 
RUE IOS PUNNG. SAUI POTTS. i5).s.Sdvhtage nse -nsb sca sie is 50.2 49.7 51.6 2.25 Lin 2.10 113.00 112.47 108.24 
Services incidental to mining...........000.......... 41.5 41.5 43.4 3.14 oe &! 2.86 130.40 129.21 124.03 
CAR CUT TU INGE oot cordon oetiet ters en caceesetye.. 40.9 40.5 41.2 2.42 2.40 eae 99.09 97.43 93.65 
A ad 6 ile rsa ps IR de A 41.4 40.9 41.8 2.62 2.60 2.47 108.56 106.36 103.41 
BEATS IE MOOUSR. 5 .ihisi. ndcccs hi lelsGele scisctes 40.4 40.1 40.6 ia 2.21 2.07 89.87 88.78 84.02 
EMAIL DEV OCR ICN. 055920 av cedecih io Meecs ieee vsede css 40.5 40.3 40.5 2.08 2.07 1.89 84.36 83.22 76.75 
2 0)0, 0), WARCRY 5. RS Ge ee Seti 40.5 40.2 40.5 2.02 2.01 1.83 81.85 80.67 74.11 
1S geo Rede Uae Ep A 40.6 40.7 40.9 2.60 2.58 2.42 105.73 104.89 99.17 
Tobacco processing and products................ 36.9 et 38.0 2.74 DTZ 2.58 100.87 101.91 98.13 
BIE DYOULICIS 154 oo oti decthg Be, setenthoneoiss- ovis 41.7 41.1 42.6 2.50 2.47 2.36 104.10 101.67 100.60 
MEIPETIEL  SCMLLICUS 1s ctivs gs ehdey cet steis oth aiekva oe 39.4 39.6 39.8 1.66 1.65 1.56 65.66 65.41 62.24 
MNMET US TST OCT Riritwtis ccc sb0s Sen sek a hasgtih cin seis toes 41.8 41.5 42.0 1.90 1.88 1.78 79.47 78.01 74.54 
MRISCEIIATICOUS: TOXLUES...52<.0.c0cAssstsoenrc-cocteos cos. 41.6 40.8 40.4 1.86 1.82 1.64 77.50 74.36 66.11 
Oa i ag i COIN oe a ns Se 41.6 41.0 41.4 1.49 1.48 1.39 61.82 60.84 Distt 
RS aR A ERIE Ate A ta = ee eh Fie 37.5 1.63 1.63 SZ 60.58 60.63 57.11 
SR TCT USIEY Son Beagle dir aiae a EP eo ne ae 40.4 40.0 40.4 252 2.29 2.14 93.67 91.45 86.56 
BRP MeTSIS LIL ATIEL LUKE LIL OG 3 oy; 1650846 <6 ccdacas ecto teaiiens os. 42.9 42.7 43.1 1.95 1.94 1.83 83.66 82.65 79.03 
Paper and allied industrics.................c0sc00 41.8 41.4 42.2 2.90 2.89 2.70 12035 119.52 114.18 
PiU and PAPEL MINS os ite.seeevvsaede. 41.7 41.1 42.1 3.16 S215 2.96 131.89 129.68 124.70 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.... 38.9 38.6 39.4 2.90 2.89 2.76 112337 111.73 109.01 
Prmary MHCtALINUUStHIES........chiscsenccssscseeeses 40.5 40.1 40.9 3.00 3.00 2.84 121.33 120.39 116.12 
PEO MATIC SEGCL-TQUS i. 25000 Ictdeseeasnnsoiess-+--s- 39.6 39.6 40.0 JeL6 cH 2.98 25:23 125.49 119.06 
Metal fabricating industries...................0.00.. 41.7 41.4 42.7 2at 2x5 2.45 106.95 105.51 104.70 
Machinery, except electrical....................00.... 41.3 41.5 42.7 213 Zip 25) 112.80 113.49 109.66 
Transportation equipment.....................0000 42.2 41.2 41.7 2.88 2.83 2. 12:52 116.84 113.34 
PATER HIE, TATA DARA oie scdaatyems toes cat, ott ete 43.2 41.7 42.9 2.87 2.82 2.69 123.99 117.85 115.49 
BTU V CICS ni ance Cites ssc0h ote ivesée aces 42.2 41.4 41.6 2.97 2.91 2.81 425721 120.21 116.86 
PASRCUPIIIO cS Wc Rik, ssyscc oot: 43.1 41.1 42.4 3.47 i a 3:02 136.53 127.81 128.13 
Parts arid ACCeSSOLIES..2.........-......54 41.5 41.7 41.1 2.85 2.83 2.67 118.25 118.13 109.49 
Shipbuilding and repairing............................ 40.8 40.3 40.3 yd | 2.76 BT 113.26 111.37 103.41 
MT SM OTC ORIC ES 2 «550 eR on oo case seh otead saan van ve 40.4 39.8 41.2 2.38 25 2.25 96.06 93.53 92.81 
Communications equipment.................. 39.3 38.9 39.7 2.30 2.28 2.14 90.59 88.58 84.90 
Non-metallic mineral products...................... 43.4 43.0 43.8 2.53 aint pe i 109.85 107.80 103.58 
Petroleum and coal producte..................000++. 43.0 42.7 42.8 3.42 3.38 ce | 147.11 144.49 140.11 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.6 40.4 41.0 2.64 2.61 2.48 106.87 105.47 101.83 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.... 40.8 40.8 41.3 1.97 1.96 1.82 80.39 79.68 75.24 
8 ey it 00) RR ie eR en a 4 ee 43.2 43.5 44.2 ah 3.09 2.84 134.56 134.07 125.24 
ORL EEE Se ae oS a a 40.6 40.7 41.2 3.20 3.15 2.89 129.83 128.17 119.40 
CPOE CODUTACUOLS, coo scka ene vaaee cave accesso 40.5 40.7 40.9 3.05 2.99 2.78 123.52 121.75 113.62 
Special trade contractors........:.........s0000 40.7 40.7 41.6 3.33 3.29 3.00 135.51 133.99 124.71 
eR PURET RE TINE Ni oie ls on da Snak Cans tFdnsd enki iaeneen 47.5 48.1 49.1 3.00 2.99 2.75 142.55 144.08 135.25 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 48.5 50.0 50.2 2.48 2.45 2.30 120.14 122.58 115.62 
Other CNPINCCTIN. ....1...5....65...00.-csenyeesenes 46.5 46.1 48.1 3.59 3.64 3.17 167.07 167.59 152.68 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 
UATE WO TEGE Eo otek ks Lascaneh sate sscoicordisadeaaes 42.6 44.3 43.3 2.80 2.90 2.74 119.06 128.55 118.89 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 40.5 39.9 41.0 2.22 2.20 2.01 90.18 87.69 82.43 
Laundries, cleaners and pressefs............---+++ 39.7 39.4 39.4 1.42 1.41 1.33 56.42 55.60 52.29 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns..................-. 34.3 35.3 34.8 1.41 1.39 1.33 48.44 48.91 46.23 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
SourRCcE: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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TABLE C-6—Earnings and Hours of Hourly-Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


a Se eS SS SS EE Se 0 a a an ee ae nee ve Ga ag Sa ES 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly Wages 


(1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Period Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 

Monthly Average 

REIT gre RAPER MUS oh TERIA Ciel RMU CARE wi MOM, tes eta QUA ea Zl kU 40.7 1.88 76.75 TO5e 101.9 
ES Ek, oe SARE et MACON Mee oe REAR BIE ve Pa oN cy CaM, SES sab 4038 1.95 79.51 106.8 103.7 | 

LOGS Pe eA Se es eet re Ak HRN Lag OSs aan ae, Selina RO a ce 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
| BST isk (eke an oR ne CELE, RRR ines MSR OM reas ee eet 29502 41.0 Dee 86.89 11627 108.0 | 

(The S15 a: ce» ea Os png Ra SRI Wind TO Ia 3 ORR Ie, nile a Une 40.8 DOES 91.95 12334 110.2 
Last Pay Period in 
Rola Se S075 01 KOU Bl 02) eos ein ais fc re UR as ire DUAR ante UL Ce me Rc Res Ul 41.2 OH | 93.65 125.8 111.8 | 
G(T) NYS! Gh OMI me te OPE tie AND Fe I a We MM oper eet eg 41.2 2229 94.49 126.9 Lee | 
IN OVETRDELS 1c icieme meses ee eter ten ict or ala i aN Ce em 41.0 2 94.43 126.8 1123 | 
December is: Se ices een are Sore Oe BS BUN a Fee 38.5 2.31 89.24 119.9 106:1 a 

PO Te FATAL eater ae eee ae on eee Sasso Hee EE 40.1 2.34 93.26 12535 110.8 

FEDERAL seine Rene Putt cake cae ae Bice diate sees ene Saha, 40.2 29 94.23 126.6 111.6 
Mi areliee ere ee a eee ree ut. eed Ro peipioa estar ere s 40.1 213) 95.02 127.6 116 
jane] eh o.oo Dh Me S8t Aloet Sea Oe ne MSO a ae Pca Era ac 40.5 2.38 96.50 129.6 113.1, 3a 
Maya SS Seg RS oat Ni oy ge ATR, Ee BANAT RRA he rt cant Raab 40.3 2.38 96.06 129.0 112.0 
LIPTAY Ste BCs a ae Te A St Ree deny au ne Meee Got GER Die tne eee 40.6 2.39 97.13 130.5 1122 
SUT Vem eet SS od den ane NS OEE ease, kN, SI Min cco oeanee es 40.2 2.40 96.45 129.6 110.9 | 

PRU DUS tt Ue enc ee cre tek ee eS, a ees 40.5 2.40 97.43 130.9 1422 

BEDLEM Deiat Ge tee es A sok ea nr Ae ter. dual See 40.9 2.42 99.09 133.1 114.3 
*Revised. +Preliminary. | 


Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the| 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. ; 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


TABLE C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 
Average Weekly Hours* _.. Average Hourly Earnings* 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
$ $ $ | 
Meron dland 250,050 Cen tet dens Teast 41.1 39.4 40.0 2.00 1.94 1.92 
NULERS NG 8 Ee ce 40.2 39.8 40.3 1.93 1.90 1.86 . 
emeprinswicka = S20490 2.0. te 41.0 40.7 41.7 2.00 1.98 1.84 ) 
Quebec ee idins, Mosely atace SF te Ne eR RES ELD DSR 41.7 41.4 42.3 2.19 2 Ah 2.05 
Ontario Me) aE [oes ROS ee OT ee 41.0 40.6 41.2 2.54 252: 2.39 
SIL) Ce oh eal ea Se cr ee Rie! A lebrs 39.7 39.4 40.5 2alF 2.16 1.97 
eRe WAT Mier ahs. As ee ak he 40.1 39.4 40.3 2.49 2.47 2-30 
Alberta ceeterseeeseneeseeeceetieceeesoscceeconnseeecenneteecnnneee tte 40.2 39.7 40.4 2.49 2.45 2.28 
JUST TE) OU) 6b eee ee rn i a a Bd: 37.3 ST 3.04 3.00 2.83 


; *Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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D—Manpower Division 


The reorganization of manpower activities under the Depart- 
nent of Manpower and Immigration has led to a number of 
idministrative changes which have, in turn, altered the signi- 
icance of D-Table statistics about employment placements 
ind unfilled job vacancies. 

The result is that valid comparisons with previous periods 


are not possible on the basis of these statistics. Accordingly, 
their publication is being suspended. 

New statistical series are being developed to give more 
significant information about persons using the services of 
Canada Manpower Centres. 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the opera- 
ions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to 
yersons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
nission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are 
sompiled in the Unemployment Insurance, Pensions and 


rABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


End of Total* Employed Claimants 
|967—Septembev.......... 4,616,000 4,405,100 210,900 
1) a ae 4,832,000 4,604,900 227,100 
TEL ar ir 4,803,000 4,556,700 246,300 
ee ee Le 4,751,000 4,508,200 242,800 
Ol eee ee 4,684,000 4,402,900 281,100 
oy el] RS eee 4,763,000 4,270,700 492,300 
Led sl a? 4,769,000 4,225,200 543,800 
February............ 4,697,000 4,145,200 551,800 
BONUVALYs is... /c<% 4,700,000 4,168,100 531,900 
966—Decemberv.......... 4,641,000 4,217,600 423,400 
November.......... 4,606,000 4,339,700 266,300 
Preto bern -o ic. 4,538,000 4,353,700 184,300 
September.......... 4,535,000 4,370,100 164,900 


*Commencing March 31, 1967, agricultural workers are included, 
is Coverage was extended to certain workers in this industry April 1, 1967. 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province 


Claims Filed at Local Offices 


Manpower Section, DBS, from information supplied by the 
UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report 
on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. 
No. 73-001). For further information regarding the nature of 
the data see Technical Note, page 25, January issue. 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, October 1967 


Amount of 


Province Weeks Benefit 

Paid* Paid 
NewiGiinilatidicy nce eat ek rte ee 16,083 390,873 
Prince, Edwardtistamds.c2) hte toe 2:1435 47,494 
INOVia SCO tae 2), eee cons eee 23,782 560,574 
INe Ww Bruins Wick 2.8 at rs ease tees 21,854 509,933 
Que bese Pee ee ee ee cos 214,061 5,380,595 
LINTATIO SS Fach Sse tatguees: We arouse atc, Mies 229,978 5,752,600 
Manitobak.-..fee net oc eae ee 15,694 365,369 
Saskatcne wan. cee ce ee 10,157 234,124 
Alba bisa eee ied ae ee eee 20,384 491,160 
British Columbia, Yukon Territory ...... 69,194 1,761,136 
Total, Canada, October 1967.......... 623,302 15,493,858 
Total, Canada, September 1967.... 640,507 15,771,588 
Total, Canada, October 1966.......... 517,852 12,336,003 


* Represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid 
during the month. 


Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Pending at the End of the Month 


Province : - 
Total Entitled to Not 
Disposal Benefit Entitled 

Total Initial Renewal of to Benefit Pending 

PDD TP ae ann a eee 2,743 1,886 857 se 1,488 837 1,048 

meee Pdward Island... ..0i. ccc: 255 187 68 180 108 72 129 

SU SRI aa eR 3,631 2,439 1,192 3,169 2,133 1,036 1,274 

IINISWICK ee ee 3,441 2.200 1,190 2,989 2,001 988 1,215 

ERASE eg RB PRE SOREN Os Be ee a Plas 23,822 13,350 33,125 22,863 10,262 12,975 

ot gO IR Sie a ea 41,444 30,409 11,035 37,883 23,202 14,681 14,025 

is SRE eR Fn ce ae ic 2,851 2,159 692 2,408 1,543 865 932 

a MESSE Sa cee a ee 1,812 1,440 372 1,536 894 642 671 

| EE Rel cI eS ee 4,241 3,210 969 3,631 2,256 L3a5 1,359 
British Columbia, Yukon 

Ge Aa a Gas SO ee 17,305 11,529 5,776 15,692 10,197 5,495 5,200 

Total, Canada, October 1967...... 114,895* 79,394 35,501 102,938 66,685 36,253 38,828 

Total, Canada, September 1967.. 82,722 56,458 26,264 84,764 55,552 29,212 26,871 

Total, Canada, October 1966...... 86,164 60,133 26,031 77,335 51,121 26,214 32,258 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 26,611. 


tIn addition, 26,051 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,887 were special requests not granted and 1,265 were appeals by claimants. There 


were 6,223 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to‘Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at October 31,196 


Number of Weeks on Claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
Total 27 or September 30 October 31 | 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 ~ 14-26 more* 1967 1966 
6 SEER B YAOI rt ee ee NR 242,454 120,119 56,375 40,276 25,684 210,863 184,302 
10) eh ks SRL RO BEL dap 148,210 83,375 32,495 19,407 12,933 123,320 107,716 
EEE oot Cee ali a Rn LL ee 94,244 36,744 23,880 20,869 AP EY 87,543 76,586 
BAW BONEN IND frsstrceeneee ss tehobes posecuvctn ee 6,625 3,203 1,740 1,092 590 5,561 6,645 
IMA OE ES sth on covensiabedotetionecs 4,992 2/054 1,261 702 398 4,028 5,200 
Sats (a, Cane Sai omnes oe einer 1,633 Sy 2 479 390 192 1530 1,445 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND....ccccccc0ecceeeees 701 196 223 199 83 664 695 
iN) Oy Cs RES Sh Se SRR MARE ZR Ree 341 139 108 63 34 339 407 
SCY y ie | Cope: ape oat Cage CoP 58 Una an 360 ay! 145 136 32 325 288 
Nova SCOTIA 8,875 3,839 1,959 ~ 1,669 1,408 8,323 9,427 
Male ens pete bs etc eae! 3: 6,166 2875 13314 1,078 899 33612 6,598 
Peraiene ao ee aaa 2,709 964 645 591 509 2414 2,829 a 
INE WAGIGRUNS WIG Kosa au beens. ssa) cctcadodcecs 7,651 3,420 1,768 L375 1,088 6,853 9,339 
Malone ieee: ke Ay cya ee 4,768 27s 1,027 848 BIS) 4,403 6,334 
Female ee 2,883 1,242 741 527 373 2,450 3,005 | 
| 
6 CERES Ls Cue Re het dy NU hw: 5 Mane tds WRB 80,389 38,780 20,442 13,515 7,652 70,328 58,506 ! 
MMe va Mere thes ah 52,576 28,161 13,004 7,344 4,067 44,696 35,228 | 
PSCONAIG De tele Oe nie La se 27,813 10,619 7,438 6,171 3,585 25,632 23,278 Ga 
ARTIEAMET GS Magee ee 7b Wis Tes WO os sa, 87,637 43,434 19,322 15,086 9,795 78,456 56,201 
DESIG eek aN ies feed SA 49,103 28,351 9,993 6,340 4,419 42,264 28,054 | 
STAG = ee sex arene sana es, 38,534 15,083 9,329 8,746 5,376 36,192 28,147 7] 
IMUANTRODA 260 a) eee ee eae 6,369 2,996 1,420 1,100 853 5,625 5,094 
IN Tibia Pe aN el ns es ta Saree ee 3,296 1,814 680 466 336 2,591 2,481 
i TAUOEY PPM RRE yen ig See POs Sale ter es 3,073 1,182 740 634 S17 3,034 2,613 
SASKATCHEWAN Oe Ct cst cies tek cee 3,993 1,924 876 707 486 3,131 3,244 a 
WEAIC A Rear te tite oe ye a 1,924 1,203 343 174 204 1,276 1,436 | 
“efiatzs fey CRENRRTE! 2 CT aD aah in 2,069 at 533 533 282 1,855 1,808 
SE TET? WS A StS eg Se Ns 8,134 4,225 1,595 1358 961 6,582 6,970. 
1 Re OPH EI Rie de AR ont a 4,293 2,690 589 526 488 3,013 3,274 : 
BW cha Oe cel a Me 3,841 1535 1,006 827 473 3,569 3,696 a 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, YUKON TERRITORY 32,080 18,102 7,030 4,181 2HOd 25,340 28,181 | 
EUS) SASS, 5, a Ra ae ll a 20,751 137335 4,176 1,867 1,375 15,098 18,704 ) 
PTET (ie ee ee i 11,329 4,769 2,854 2314 1,392 10,242 9,477 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 


Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. | 
mf 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 

I. Ey. scskd woh ce esses. 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
RE Ok Sa 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
IO IGAL wich. riecalececcecbesnlp actions 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8 151.8 120.2 
a 2 el Bea a 138.7 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 Lipo 154.3 122.3 
TOE Sc sca ccstelvaaredesitiecuses vove 143.9 144.5 144.7 126.0 150.8 180.9 158.7 12333 
1966—December......................00... 145.9 144.7 147.2 129.7 152.6 184.5 161.5 126.5 
MP JANUALY.......05...00cceceneeece cece sees 146.0 144.9 147.6 128.6 153.0 184.9 161.9 126.5 
SC eh a he 146.1 144.1 147.7 129.1 |e fog 6, 185.1 163.6 126.8 

Uh gid a eS ane Gee Se a 146.5 143.3 148.4 130.8 155.6 185.2 163.7 ed ee, 

OSs OA ASRS pe alee 147.8 144.0 150.1 131.9 157.0 190.0 164.2 127.7 

1 1 AL SSSR St Aen le 148.1 143.7 150.5 131.9 57% 191.0 166.6 127.9 

RNa NOIR ANE a ce 148.8 144.8 {frog Mae 132;5 158.2 190.7 167.1 128.1 

__ ing ow AR ree ee: Fre a eae 150.2 148.5 LST |B Jaa $s 158.3 191.5 167.8 128.1 
ETC ESS ah ae 150.9 bo 122 P22 |e PA: 158.0 191.9 167.9 128.6 
CIEL 8, cchevcnss fe urchnis 150.7 148.5 152.6 134.7 158.4 191.4 168.7 128.6 
EES i A Reais) ko ae 150.5 °t47.8 1535) i371 157.9 193.2 169.4 128.6 
PROVED DOL sical assed. 151.0 148.0 153.4 134.5 157.9 193.8 170.5 128.7 
TE NS) AA a Re 151.8 148.6 $53.8 134.7 159.6 193.8 169.7 133.0 


Nore: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of December 1967 


All-Items Health 
and Recrea- Tobacco 
Dec. Noy. Dec. Trans- Personal tion and and 


1967 1967 1966 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 


(1949 = 100) 
RN A PSN aaa ego oka tsi hs ccoda-s Spgs <> sore 15 t.1 130.8 127.2 125.9 1229 130.1 126.8 191.2 154.7 125.5 
ee BG eek dhoh ha adeens Baesae dee 143.4 143.0 139.2 141.6 140.6 142.6 144.8 189.2 191.0 134.7 
toner ES Ai Sa Rn IE ister, 2 ose eee 146.6 145.7 141.8 144.4 140.0 144.3 156.8 214.7 175.5 134.6 
ESE Tae 2 i ry: CH A 150.1 149.6 143.9 153.8 145.6 126.6 184.1 199.0 gp BY: 137.4 
oe tee oe Aun abst Mee ies oh Saco sho: 150.1 149.6 144.7 150.4 144.9 140.2 169.8 206. | 165.4 139.8 
SERIES hy oS Bee POS il ee 153.3 pee. 148.3 146.4 154.8 142.3 160.0 191.3 210.9 136.0 
NENT BARES a os yy Se CE 147.7 147.2 140.5 146.5 136.4 147.3 153.5 209.5 166.3 150.8 
EIEN OUTS. hi afin Svs ck dosing ods 142.4 141.5 137.3 146.1 134.9 146.5 145.2 166.8 165.0 135.9 
STAT Re Ree ee © eee ae 143.1 142.1 136.5 139.8 137.9 144.2 147.8 197.1 161.6 ri 
RS ie a RSS RE « SU OS Eo 146.7 145.1 139.9 144.7 146.9 136.8 156.5 178.9 163.7 135.1 


*St. John’s index on the base June 1951 =100. | 
Norte: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as 


etween cities. 
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' G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Canada Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and 
lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1962-67 


Strikes and 
Lockouts 
Beginning 
During Month — Strikes and 


Month or Year or Year 

Ee) ad i Rae ee ay Mies, i) Ive 2 PE i ee: eer oS eM 290 

PEL Se nT ie eae es Ls eM Ae SEAR eer La te tn eek ae 318 

BOG, ere ee ene eee ae aie rect Poa ia hats RBar s cused Ie tues Leta 327 

LOGS cet ioe — Se ere eter tue ar ep ona A Re sop et Ne OR OG EM be ee 478 

* 1 S66 cies eee ae tee ee Re eater ia oS oh er Oy Ne: 582 

tI GG ACCOMM DEES: eae e ticalin. eu RE Ge eee sa ucs owl aueieoe uth eiaves O29) 

FED Ge ea ANt lad ye ctor ate assent ean ict cuales Daas etatnaaa ks ease fives oes 3 

POW MUG ay meet ke ee tack, smslieacets Mune Bac! hace salvludaies cave 35 

IVA tae een ee I et epee eee ace ot ave Poveee: 39 

DADE eaiehe tore ats cP Ps eens nay ue) wk, aben sth 48 

VLA alae creer et oie ooo es RSME alee ease SERED eet BAL 52 

ORYNGs ere eae eae es) ee Ha RS I A ag 40 

DY Se eR ARN ok ae cherie Satu OR A ss cath 36 

PAT TSUS tac ae ee ae ety Rea nn ih maget ck Hie keys 38 

NeprerDeLen cae seis er le Nn, ic peace gee 31 

Gicto Geen attiee 1 erase ia 8 Roe Nea cn ies 21 

INO VINCE neta ee ee Ba a pen meaaa ts acest M ont 18 

ECM Sia saree EA Ae AER a RES’ SAY RN 11 

*Preliminary. 
TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, December 1967 by 
Industry (Preliminary) 
Strikes 
and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days 

SCM S ITN Select ue oy seer 3 PN a ha 1 210 3,990 
INES Rote ee So a es ene aes fey! — a — 
WAGE PAGE e (el 08g TA Sige Ra eae a an 33 8,074 129,900 
OB thes UB TOE: 7 Raney Ua Ee EO oo ee 6 419 4,910 
Transportation and utilities............... > 276 3,880 
LEV els 2 Shea 1 2 he a ann 446 8,310 
UTA Yg et. 27 MLE PRE = = eee 
SEO TE S180 ee A ee 2 11 240 
Public administration... ys... = is ez 
Yet 8 Fe W7) 9) Sy 981 ae 55 9,436 11230 
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workers involved includes all workers reported on strike o; 
locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unior 
directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages 
Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a resul| 
of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the 
series, see page 67, January issue. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Duration in Man-Days 


i 


Per cent of 
Workers Estimated | 
Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Time 
31 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 | 
332 83,428 917,410 0.07 / 
343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 | 
501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
59 12,602 153,310 0.12 
63 27,358 235,040 0.19 
67 87,149 489,600 0.41 
63 16,914 90,360 0.07 
76) 17,579 151,690 0.13 
97 53,291 480,050 0.35 
102 54,035 693,100 0.50 
104 35,489 310,430 0.24 
100 30,526 415,700 0.29 
92 34,282 449,550 0.36 aa 
70 2425 326,850 0.25 | 
70 19,148 251,460 0.18. im 
55 9,436 151,230 0.13 i 
TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, December 1967 by) 
Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 
Strikes 
and Workers 1 
Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days | 
eo 
Newfoundland....cscccccsceseessrseensee 2 276 4,490 
Prince Edwatdusland 21) 202 te oy 1 61 210 3am 
INOVarSCotiacs i tere see es — — — 
New: BrunSWiCk. eet sora esis 3 280 5,320 
QUSDE Gs ee ee eae a es 9 1,454 215180 
Ontarioki eee ee ae ae ee 25 1,887 24,880 
ManhtOUde to ose ee ee — —— = 
Sasha chewWathe aati ene eee OL 1 62 60 
PNIDCELAG. 5229 pac eae egies Niger 3 272 3,250 
Berttish Colm Dias nee 9 5,104 85,610 
Redéral gave Ne) gene eee ee 2 40 230: 3 
ALIPIJGRISDICTIONS a... secre eS) 9,436 151,230 & 
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"ABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers December 1967 (Preliminary) 


Starting 
ae Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
; — Union Involved — Tee 
) Location December Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 
‘(ORESTRY 
Columbia Cellulose, Woodworkers 210 3,990 14,910 Sept. 19 Wages— 
Celgar Woods Div., Locs. 1-405 & 1-417 en: 
Nakusp, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
AANUFACTURING 
‘ood and Beverages 
Fishery Products Ltd., CLC-chartered 250 4,000 4,000 jb re Wages— 
Burin, Nfld. local te 
extiles 
Spinrite Yarns & Textile Workers’ 158 3,000 45,380 Nov. 21 Wages, union security, bonding 
Dyers Ltd., Union 1966 of employees— 
Listowel, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vood 
Several lumber Woodworkers 3,668 69,690 250,700 Oct. 4 Wages— 
companies, various locals = 
Various locations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
British Columbia. 
Les Industries Baribeau, Building and 203 3,860 10,160 Oct. 19 Wages, hours, job evaluation— 
Lévis, Que. Woodworkers’ oe 
Federation (CNTU) 
aper 
Columbia Cellulose, Woodworkers 434 9,060 31,740 Sept. 18 Wages— 
Celgar Lumber Div. Loc. 1-405 — 
& Celgar Pulp Div., (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Castlegar, B.C. Pulp and Paper 
Workers Loc. 1 
(Ind.) 
rinting and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and Typographical Union 349 6,630 364,680 July 9 Working conditions as affected by 
Globe & Mail, Loc. 91 1964 computers, job security, union 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) membership of foremen— 
Pacific Press Ltd., Newspaper Guild 700 1,500 1,500 Dec. . 8 Wages—16% wage increase. 
Vancouver, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Dec. 11 
fetal Fabricating 
Columbus McKinnon Ltd., Auto Workers 230 4,370 10,910 Oct. 23 Delayed negotiations in a new 
St. Catharines, Ont. Loc. 199 — contract— 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Jenkins Bros., Machinists 407 7,730 9,360 Nov. 25 Wages— 
Lachine, Que. Loc. 631 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
fachinery 
Jeffreys Mfg. Ltd., Auto Workers 150 1,500 10,050 Sept. 12 Wages, union security, bargaining 
Montreal, Que. Loc. 1376 Dec. 15 unit, seniority, vacations—52¢ an 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) hr. increase over a 3-yr. period. 
ransportation Equipment 
Ford Motor Company, Auto Workers 345 350 350 Dec. 8 Alleged grievance—Return of 
Oakville, Ont. Loc. 707 Dec. II workers. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
lectrical Products 
Fleetwood Corporation, Machinists 325 6,500 9,100 Nov. 21 Wages—20¢ an hr. increase over 
Town of Mount Royal, Loc. 2146 Dec. 30 a 2-yr. contract. 


S Que. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


%s 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers December 1967 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 


Industry, Employer 


Starting 
Workers Duration in Man-Days Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


_— Union Involved. SS Ha 
Location December Accumulated Termination 
Date 
CONSTRUCTION 
Alberta Insulators Asbestos Workers 240 2,640 5,520 Nov. 15 
Contractors Association, Loc. 110 Dec. 18 
Province-wide, Alberta (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TRADE 
Several automobile Machinists 157 2,980 24,520 May 29 
dealers, 1200522753 wt 
Saint John, N.B. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Various automobile CNTU 150 3,130 6,380 Nov.--1 


dealers, 
Quebec and area, Que. 
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Wages—Wage increase 30¢ an hr. 
immediately, 25¢ Apr. 1, 1968, 
30¢ Apr. 1, 1969, 35¢ Apr. 1, 1970, 
1.2% increase in statutory holiday 


pay from Apr. 1, 1969. 


Union recognition— 


Wages, hours in first agreement — 
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What follows is a brief to the Canadian Government from one of Canada’s Indian 
A zy Bands, the Southern Vancouver Island Tribal Federation of British Columbia. The brief 
ay Sh points out that these fellow Canadians of ours die, on the average, at 34 years of age. 
NS As they are not being deliberately starved to death, the only conclusion to be drawn 
is that our indifference is destroying their will to live. With International Human Rights Year 
newly born, these first citizens of Canada are thereby challenging the rest of us to declare and 
demonstrate that what we want for them is not extinction, but equality. 
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E are proud of being Indians, but there are serious 
WV cissssoaes to being an Indian in Canada today,” 

said spokesmen for the Southern Vancouver Island 
Tribal Federation in a brief submitted to the Minister of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development in December 1967. ‘‘The 
problems are man-made and can be solved by men. As things 
now stand, they are not being solved but are getting worse and 
will continue to do so unless action is taken now.”’ 

The Federation’s reasons for submitting the brief were: 


e the living conditions of Indians in British Columbia are 
extremely poor, and opportunities for improvement inadequate; 


e social welfare measures designed to alleviate social and 
economic deprivation are almost non-existent; when such 
services exist, they are often poorly planned, implemented 
with varying degrees of competence and effectiveness, and 
usually highly paternalistic; 


e the bulk of welfare services is handled by two federal 
departments and one provincial department; division of 
responsibility is not clearly defined, and inevitably there is 
lack of co-ordination, much ‘“‘buck-passing’’ and confusion. 


Four major facts emerge from this brief: 


1. the average life expectancy of Indian males is 33 years 
and for females, 36 years; 


2. the Indian birth rate is two and one half times greater 
than that of non-Indians; 


3. the median age of B.C. Indians is 15 to 16 years, compared 
with the provincial average of 30 years; 


4. thirty-six per cent of B.C. Indians are in the wage- 
earning. age group of 26 to 60 years, compared with 49 per 
cent of non-Indians. 


Referring to these figures, Wilson Duff, an anthropologist 
at the University of British Columbia, has said, ‘‘Such lop- 
sided age distribution obviously aggravates the Indian’s 
economic problems. Even if they were the most highly paid 
wage earners in the Province, the relatively small number of 
men of working age would be hard pressed to provide clothing, 
housing, and education for the large numbers of children.”’ 

Indians, however, are not blessed with high incomes, said 
the brief. The Hawthorne Committee survey of 35 represen- 
tative Canadian Indian Bands showed that “average yearly 
earnings per worker were... inadequate at $1,361 annually, 
compared to the general Canadian average of $4,000.’ Income 
exceeded $4,000 in only 11.5 per cent of Indian households 
surveyed; 28.2 per cent subsisted on less than $1,000 a year. 

“Such severe and self-perpetuating economic privation 
inevitably has a violently destructive effect on all aspects of 
the day-to-day life of those caught in its grip,” the brief 
asserted. Many women without husbands were bringing up 
their children alone, without benefit of professional or semi- 
skilled status and income. ‘‘The demoralization by poverty 
of these breadwinners is resulting in an incalculable waste 
of human resources, which is compounded with every child 
who reaches adolescence and early maturity unequipped to 
take a constructive place in society.” 

The symptoms of social breakdown—child neglect, marital 
breakdown, early school-leaving, juvenile delinquency, al- 
coholism, drug addiction—all are rampant in the Indian 
community. 

The brief states that social services for Indians did not come 
up to the minimum standards available to other Canadians, 
and that some existing legislation actually contributed to their 
hardship. 

According to recent statistics supplied by the Indian Affairs 
Branch of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development, about 60 per cent of Canadian Indian families 
live in houses of three rooms or less compared with a national 
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average of 11 per cent; 44 per cent of Canadian Indian homes 
are provided with electricity compared with 99 per cent for 
other Canadians; and sewers or septic tanks are available to 
only 9 per cent of Indian homes. 

Only 26 Indian students in British Columbia are attending 
university. This represents 1 in 1600 of the Indian population, 
contrasting with 1 in 60 of the rest of the population. 

Half of the Indian children in B.C. attend provincial schools, 
and must compete in classes with children who benefit from 
the support and example of parents who are themselves 
educated, and whose standards of living reflect this fact. A 
report issued by the B.C. Indian Advisory Committee in 1965 
stated: ‘Possibly the greatest need for any school district 
with large enrolments is for a social worker to deal with 
Indian home and pupil problems.” 

Child welfare, the brief continues, is probably the most 
important area of Indian welfare, because in the face of social 
and family breakdown, it is the children who suffer most. But 
official action in this area is such that ‘‘one is often hard 
pressed to decide whether the many children whose plight is 
overlooked by officialdom are in more pathetic straits than 
those that are ‘helped’.”’ 

In 1963, 33.5 per cent of all children in the care of the 
B.C. Department of Social Welfare were Indian or part-Indian. 
In 1964, this had increased to 37.4 per cent, and in 1965, to 
3922 Per cent. 

Alcohol is a major factor in many Indian arrests, the brief 
adds, and alcoholism is a major Indian problem. ‘‘The con- 
ditions under which many of us live would drive almost 
anyone to drink. And heavy drinkers find that their bad 
situation deteriorates even more.”’ 

The rate of Indian recidivists is approximately twice as high 
as for other Canadians. A non-Indian first offender is frequently 
released on probation by virtue of a favourable pre-sentence 
report attesting to his having a job or school to go to, an 
‘“‘acceptable’”’ home and “respectable”? persons vouching for 
him. Not having any of these advantages, the Indian goes to 
jail. ““Another group of prisoners are persons who could not 
afford to pay fines. Again the Indian goes to jail.”’ 

The majority of Indians, because of lack of funds, face 
serious charges without the help of lawyers. Many are not 
familiar with their legal rights, nor fully understand the 
proceedings taking place in the courtroom. ‘‘This is beyond 
any doubt a situation of there being a law for the rich (or 
white) and a law for the poor.”’ 

The 1965 report of the B.C. Indian Advisory Committee 
showed that 44 per cent of those admitted to the Willingdon 
School for Girls, a correctional institution, were Indian girls. 
‘For young Indian men who find themselves in difficulty 
with alcohol and the law, the picture is grim enough,” says 
the brief. ‘For girls, it is worse by far. Sexual exploitation of 


1 
Contrasts 


Average Canadian annual wage $4,000. 
Average Indian annual wage $1,361. 
B.C. Canadians in wage earning age group—49 per cent 
B.C. Indians in wage earning age group—36 per cent 
Canadian families living in houses of three rooms or less 
11 per cent 
Indian families living in houses of three rooms or less— 
60 per cent 
Canadian homes equipped with electricity—99 per cent 
Indian homes equipped with electricity—44 per cent | 
Indian homes with sewer or septic tanks—9 per cent | 
B.C. Canadians attending university—l1l in 60 
B.C. Indians attending university—1 in 1600 
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Indian girls by means of liquor, and the use of force, and by 
taking advantage of their youth and naivete is so common 
that it is taken for granted by a large segment of the white 
population.” 

The brief asserts that the individual Indian’s major contact 
with the Government is with the office of the agency to 
which he belongs. Much of this contact is indirect, through his 
band council. Dealings with the agencies are generally of two 
kinds. Communication by mail is largely with the council; 
individual contact occurs at the agency office. 

To raise any point by mail, the brief said, is to invite a flood 
of complex and often apparently irrelevant forms to be filled 
out and returned. ‘“‘This stage is followed by receipt of carbon 
copies of correspondence between various levels of the Govern- 
ment. This can go on for months. Loss of pertinent docu- 
ments, even whole files by one or another office somewhere 
between the agency and Ottawa is far from unknown. Resolu- 
tion of pressing matters by such means is less than satisfactory.” 
And dealing with the agency in person is in most cases, not an 
acceptable alternative. ‘“‘The Federation is very familiar with 
complaints of humiliation at the hands of agency staffs.” 


The brief quotes this observation from the Hawthorne 
Report, a survey conducted in March 1967 by Prof. H. B. 
Hawthorne, head of the anthropology department, University 
of British Columbia, and commissioned by the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development: “‘The one fact that 
tends to be singled out more frequently than any other, in 
laying blame for backwardness and underdevelopment of 
Indians in Canada, is the general system of administration 
under the Indian Affairs Branch .. . The Branch still exerts a 
degree of authority over Indians, particularly with regard to 
economic matters, far greater than any other Government 
agency exerts over whites. This exertion tends to elicit from 


Submerged, Neglected 
and Abused 


The situation of Canadians of Indian origin continues 
to be a desperate one. They remain a submerged minority, 
neglected, abused and all but forgotten by the rest of 
the population. Their health standards are the worst in 
Canada. They are kept at levels of near illiteracy. They 
are prevented from exercising any initiative by a cumber- 
some and obsolete system of regulation under which 
they sink deeper and deeper into despair. 

The situation cries out for quick, effective and vigorous 
action. Present methods are obviously unsatisfactory. 
You are aware of the studies which have been made by 
organizations like the Indian-Eskimo Association of 
Canada and the Canadian Welfare Council. We urge 
you in the strongest possible terms to move with despatch 
in the direction of new and improved programs on 
behalf of the Indian and Métis population. We cannot 
emphasize too strongly the point which has been made 
by competent authorities in this field that it is not enough 
for Indians to be the beneficiaries of programs established 
by others on their behalf. They must be enabled to 
participate in the measures that will raise them up 
economically and in other ways to the level of the rest 
of the country. Otherwise the lives and the future of the 
Indians and the Métis will continue to be a blot on the 
good name of our country.—Brief submitted to the 
Government by the Canadian Labour Congress, Feb. 13, 
1968. 
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Indians attitudes of dependency, irresponsibility, apathy, sub- | : 


missiveness and disguised hostility.” 


The brief added that many Indians legitimately in need of; 


1% 


financial assistance would rather do without necessities than | 
risk the humiliation that is so often the price of a little in- | 
adequate help. 

Since 1928, the federal Indian health services have attempted | 
to: 

e provide treatment for Indians on reserves who are unable 
to provide for themselves; 


e ensure that adequate public health service is provided to | 


Indians on reserves and in residential schools; and 


e assist Indians in reaching full social, 
educational equality with their neighbours. 


But the brief retorts: ‘‘The success of their efforts is reflected | 


in the state of Indian health and in the Indians’ current social, 
economic and educational status. The shockingly low life 


economic and 


| 


i 
} 
| 
1 


expectancy of Canadian Indians speaks eloquently of the 


difference between the myth quoted above and the reality we | 


live with.” 


The most recent studies of adult mortality in the United © 
States reveal that the average life expectancy for non-whites — 
is 64 years. Life expectancy in India, with the help of foreign — 


aid, has risen during the past few years from 32 to 50 years. — 
Life expectancy for Canadian Indians is 33 years for males © 


and 36 years for females. 


The Indian Act provides that provincial child welfare | 


legislation applies to Indians. 
presented by the Canadian Welfare Council and the Canadian 
Association of Social Workers pointed to one of the worst 
features of the Branch’s child welfare procedures: 


With respect to the child welfare aspects of residential 


Twenty years ago, a brief 


schools, we urge the abandonment of the policy of caring © 


for neglected and delinquent children in educational institu- 
tions. These children require very special treatment and we 
suggest utilization of recognized child welfare services. 
Arrangements might be made with provincial child-caring 
authorities to supply a service on the basis of payment for 
individual cases where it was deemed advisable. ... Other- 
wise the federal authorities should provide their own 
services. 


The policy of caring for neglected and delinquent children in 
educational institutions is still in effect, and Indians have two 
different bodies of overlapping de facto jurisdiction to deal 
with. ‘“Worse than this is the effect of the implementation of 
this policy.’ Children whose homes are deemed ‘“‘unsuitable”’ 
have simply been kept when school ends in the spring and 
placed in ‘“‘temporary boarding homes.’’ Some are taken 
from their homes on isolated reserves to go to school; and 
others have never been found by any court of law to be neg- 
glected or delinquent. Some of the parents are neither consulted 
nor informed about what is being done with their children. 


The brief reveals further that the mothers of teen-age girls 
who have given birth to illegitimate babies while at residential 
school have never been told of their daughters’ condition. 
Nor is action taken against the reputed fathers. 


Severely disturbed children are placed in schools where they 
are out of reach of agencies that could refer them for diagnosis 
to child guidance clinics. Counselling in such schools is negligi- 
ble. Families who provide the “‘temporary boarding homes” 
are given no support, guidance, or information to assist them 
in coping with the children placed in their homes. 

“If Indian child welfare policies were the product of one 
man’s mind, that man could be described as criminally insane, 
but no one human mind created this situation,’ the brief 
declares. “‘It appears to be the result of confusion, callousness, 
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Job Discrimination in U.S. Leading to Lawsuits 


In a strengthened campaign to 
prevent job discrimination against 
Negroes, the Civil Rights Division 
of the United States Department of 
Justice has been investigating com- 
plaints at a rate that will lead to a 
number of lawsuits during the next 
few months. 

Although only 10 suits of the 
kind have been filed since 1965 (the 
year in which the Department ob- 
tained the power to deal with job 
discrimination), eight of these suits 
went before the courts in 1967. 

Job discrimination is the main is- 
sue as far as Negroes are concerned, 
and since the attack on this kind of 
discrimination began in the middle 
of 1967, the Government has 
examined about 160 complaints 
accusing companies or unions 
of ‘“‘systematically” discriminating 
against Negroes in the training, 
promotion, assignment, or efficiency 
rating of employees. 

Many leading companies and 
unions are under investigation, and 
investigations on the spot have been 
made at plants and offices in about 
25 states, not only in the “Deep 


concentrated, but in various parts 
of the country. 


Negroes Given “‘Dirty”’ Jobs 


In a recent lawsuit against Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation’s Lacka- 
wanna steel mill in Buffalo, N.Y., 
which employs 18,300 persons, the 
company is charged with “hiring, 
referring, transferring, and assign- 
ing whites for employment without 
regard to qualifications, while plac- 
ing stringent requirements on 
Negroes.”’ Job assignment tests are 
alleged to have been framed in such 
a way as to favour whites — 
Negroes being given the “hot and 
dirty”’ jobs. 

Of the 10 suits instituted so far, 
six involve unions, one involves both 
a company and a union, and three 
involve companies. Justice Depart- 
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ment officials admit that, in their 
attempts to do away with discrimi- 
natory practices, companies may 
sometimes be thwarted by union 
policies. 

Lawyers of the Civil Rights Divi- 
sion are now studying a case to 
determine whether the company or 
the union is responsible for job 
discrimination. Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation was told that it would 
no longer be given Government 
business if it did not stop discrimi- 
nation in its Bogalusa, La., paper 
mill. Later, the company sued Labor 
Secretary Wirtz, asking for the 
withdrawal of this rule, and con- 
tending that, although it was willing 
to do away with its discriminatory 
seniority system, the union had 
refused to agree. 

John Doar, the Assistant Attor- 
ney General in charge of the Civil 
Rights Division, says that ‘‘volun- 
tary compliance is the only way to 
make the program work;’’ but he 
also believes that legal action as a 
first step will help to bring about a 
better understanding among com- 
panies and unions of the purpose of 
job discrimination laws. 


South,”’ where this work was at first 


ignorance—and too many years of safety from the correcting 
influence of public scrutiny.”’ 

The brief suggests that proper extension of welfare services 
to the Indians would require two things: first, increased staff; 
and second, recognition that there is a very real communications 
barrier between the social worker and the Indian—the barrier 
created out of differences in culture, background, and attitudes. 
To work effectively with Indian families requires specific skills 
and knowledge. 

“Finally, child welfare problems are basically family prob- 
lems and their solution is best to be found in prevention rather 
than attempts at cures. This raises the whole topic of welfare 
in its broadest sense—economic development, housing, 
health, and educational standards.”’ 


Many Indians have made attempts to escape the limitations 
of living in isolated areas. Many have successfully taken 
advantage of better educational and employment opportunities. 
But many Indians have discovered that they are really accepted 
only on Skid Row. ‘‘The price of this acceptance is high; often 
it is defeat, disease, and early death.” 

The private agencies that exist to help the Indians are 
concerned primarily with the successful newcomers who are 
learning to adjust to city life, and with those who are losing 
or have lost the battle to retain their self-respect. ‘“‘Many of 
[these agencies] contribute a great deal, both to the individual... 
and to the community at large,” the brief observes. ‘Virtually 
all are hampered by lack of funds, surviving largely by dint 
of the unselfish efforts of dedicated individuals. They cannot 
cope with the whole problem, and it is getting worse.”’ 

The brief suggests that the social problems of Indians stem 
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from a multitude of causes and each has as many effects. 
“Since Indians don’t have legal title to their homes, mortgages 
aren’t available. Branch assistance with housing is not an 
adequate substitute.’’ These factors contribute to poor housing, 
which in turn contributes to problems of health, education 
and social adjustment, as well as a perpetuation of poor 
housing standards. ‘‘Such self-perpetuating situations could 
be cited indefinitely.” 

There are cultural differences between the Indian and white 
communities, as well as the Indian’s deeply ingrained suspicion 
of the motives and actions of governments. The problems 
besetting the Indians are not the same as those faced by the 
socially and economically depressed segment of the non- 
Indian population. 

‘‘Ror these reasons a broad, single approach is necessary 
to the solution of Indian economic and social problems, an 
approach which takes into account the scope and nature of the 
total situation.” 

The brief goes on to say that there may have been a time 
when a simple transfer of welfare jurisdiction to the provinces 
would have been sufficient, but “‘it is definitely not the case 
today.’’ Indian status has meant second-class citizenship 
for too long for such a simple measure to be adequate. 

The Hawthorne Committee believed that the solution to 
the problem of improving the situation to the point where 
Indians would no longer need special programs of assistance 
lies in combining the approach and methods employed by the 
provincial welfare department with the more basic techniques 
of community development. 

...the more valid criticism is not that against welfare as 

such, but rather against the lack of a balanced program for 
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The Indian Problem: 
White Men 


It is significant that many people worry about the 
drop-out problem without concerning themselves with 
the drop-outs as human beings, in the same way as many 
people express concern for the ‘Indian problem’? but 
can never quite see the Indians as human beings with 
their own problems. The major “Indian problem” is the 
white man. Education for what? is the crucial question. 
Education for jobs that disappear before the Indians 
and Eskimos become qualified? Every northern com- 
munity and every Indian reserve has its quota of young 
men who have had up to a dozen vocational training 
courses and yet cannot find work.—Prof. James Lotz, 
‘Human Rights of Indians and Eskimos,’’ Canadian 
Labour, December 1967. 


economic and social development. With the wisdom of 
hindsight, we can now see that it would have been better to 
have launched (after World War II, when new policies were 
introduced) an ambitious program of economic and com- 
munity development in the broadest sense among Indians, 
with welfare as one part of the program. 

The brief said that it was in general agreement with the 
welfare recommendations of the Hawthorne Committee and 
of the community development program outlined in the 
Report. 

The Hawthorne Committee recommended that emphasis be 
placed on the rewards to the provinces of extending their 
welfare services to Indians. These include: 

e an end to complex and time-consuming investigations to 
determine administrative and financial responsibility for the 
provision of particular welfare services to persons of Indian 
status; 

e the opportunity to undertake area social problem manage- 
ment and amelioration in an integrated manner; 

e an end to existing and future charges of discrimination in 
welfare programs; 

e an improved fiscal base for extending welfare services to 
Métis and whites in remote areas; 

e avoidance of the establishement of a fully developed 
Branch welfare service which would compete with provincial 
departments for scarce staff; 

e inclusion of Indians in provincial welfare programs which 
could be used as a lever to enlarge staff and, in some cases, 
improve existing welfare services; 

e some financial gain to the provinces through the proposed 
welfare formula. 

The brief urged: 

— that the recommendations of the Hawthorne Committee 
be adopted, and that they be implemented by the Government 
of the Province of British Columbia; 

— that a comprehensive economic and community develop- 
ment program be initiated at the earliest possible date; 

— that these two programs be fundamentally co-ordinated. 

Co-ordination could be accomplished by establishing 
Indian welfare as a separate division within the existing 
(provincial) Department of Social Welfare, the brief suggests, 
and by placing the immediate control of both programs in the 
hands of the same body of senior officials. These persons 
would then simultaneously head both the ‘‘Indian Welfare 
Division” of the provincial department and the ‘‘Economic 
and Community Development Program.” 

The brief, submitted just before the beginning of Human 
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| 
Rights Year, ended with this epilogue: “The story of the 
relations between Indian and non-Indian Canadians is a 
shameful chapter in the history of this nation. We have for toc 
long been the pallbearers for our hopes, our rights, and our, 
heritage. We must be granted the rights that a country which 
would call itself democratic owes to all its citizens. We must, 
be helped to repair the damage done by the long years of 
deprivation of those rights. We ask that you learn from 
history and begin now to help us help ourselves toward equal 
opportunity and to full citizenship in our country.” ; 


Canadian participation in the International Year for Human 
Rights was announced by Prime Minister Lester B. Pearson 
in December (L. G., Feb. 1967, p. 74). Mr. Pearson’s proclama- 
tion contained the words: ‘‘. . . nor will Canada earn or deserve 
the loyalty and devoted service of its citizens to the fullest 
extent, if we allow racial or class or religious prejudice and 
intolerance to linger in our minds. We must continue the fight 
against these things until they are wiped out. | 

Commenting on Human Rights Year in fis January iss 
The Royal Bank of Canada’s Monthly Letter had this to say: 

“The truth is that a person may cause evil to others not 
only by his actions but by his inaction, and he is justly ac- 
countable in both cases. Duty is a common, collective faith, 
and every man is under obligation to fulfil his contract with, 
democracy. 

“The Golden Rule was the life guide of the stone-ail 
Eskimos, and it has not been improved upon as a guide for 
the most sophisticated democracy. It applies to every person, 
whether he is rich or poor, whether he agrees with us or not, 
no matter what his race or the colour of his skin. In the new 
world which is coming into existence, this is not only a moral 
duty but an indispensable condition of survival.” | 


We AIl Foot the Bill 


Poverty damages us all, the rich as well as the poor, 
and in the end we must foot the bill for it, albeit in a 
piecemeal fashion: a larger police station here, a new 
home for the emotionally disturbed there, more peni- 
tentiary space, increased family court facilities, expensive 
urban renewal schemes. It is striking how often in 
Canada we try to meet our problems by building some- | 
thing we can see.... We are always prepared to repair || 
or improve something we can look at, like a road ora | 
causeway.... But human repairs and improvements 
remain beyond our ken, and when someone suggests we 
initiate such a program of renovation of the human 
body and spirit he is reviled as a do-gooder making free 
with our tax dollars. We have not yet applied to our 
social policy the principles and techniques of rational 
calculation, research, innovation, and technical progress 
that we insist upon in our industrial system. That is 
“planning” and planning is evil and totalitarian. Yet, 
in the end, the real cost to the nation of this attitude to 
planning will not be in the expensive stop-gap measures 
we are finally forced to pay for, but in the appalling 
wastage of human resources which we permit every 
time social conditions prevent one of us from attaining 
our full potential. 


| 
| 
Pierre Berton, The Smug Minority 
| 
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Why the Shortage 


of Highly Qualified Manpower? 


Prof. John Porter, of Carleton University, author of the best-selling book, 
The Vertical Mosaic, offers a number of sociological reasons for the 
universal shortage of scientific and other professional personnel. 


advanced countries in producing an adequate supply of 

highly qualified manpower were discussed by Prof. John 
Porter, of Carleton University, in an address sponsored 
jointly by the Canada Department of Labour and the Ottawa 
Chapter of the Economic and Political Science Association, 
in Ottawa. 


Ts reasons for the difficulty experienced by industrially 


The main reasons given by Prof. Porter for this chronic lag 
were: the unsuitability of educational systems for the purpose 
of turning out this particular kind of manpower; the inability 
of the middle class to produce the trained persons required in 
sufficient numbers; and the obstacles to tapping the working 
class as a source of supply, even when the means of training 
were provided. 


Although his interest in the subject had originally grown 
out of Canada’s need to rely heavily on the external recruitment 
of highly qualified manpower, the speaker said, the problem 
was not wholly a Canadian one. All highly industrialized 
countries were having the same kind of difficulty. 


The tendency was to think of automation as going on in 
production, but it was also taking place in other activities, 
such as transport and medicine. Discussion of automation was 
mainly concerned with the displacement of workers and with 
retraining, and he did not want to underestimate the importance 
of these aspects, the speaker said. But none of the modern 
industrial societies were producing the supply of highly trained 
manpower required to meet the demands of automation or 
technical advance. 


That migration of professional workers had to be relied on 
as a means of making up the deficiency in the numbers of such 
people supplied by educational institutions was evidence of a 
considerable failure on the part of these institutions. The 
United States was the greatest net importer of this kind of 
manpower, and its annual import had been estimated to be 
equal to the output of several large universities. The higher 
the level of qualification required, the more the U.S. had to 
depend on external recruitment. Great Britain was an im- 
Portant source of supply, but considerable numbers came from 
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other countries, such as the South American countries and 
Canada. 

With regard to such importation from Canada and some 
other countries, Prof. Porter pointed out that there was a 
substantial amount of “‘leap-frogging,’ that is, the “‘re- 
export”? of persons who had in the first place come from other 
countries. 

In Britain, there had been much concern about the ‘“‘brain 
drain,’ and the plundering of the industrial systems of Europe. 
But, in fact, it might be that Britain was itself a net importer 
of highly trained persons. There had been a loss of engineers 
and scientists, but there had been gains in such professions 
as medicine, nursing and teaching. For example, half of the 
junior hospital staff in Britain came from abroad. 

Both France and Britain continued to benefit by their former 
position as colonial powers. France drew highly trained man- 
power from its former African colonies, and Britain from its 
former possessions—for example, Africa and India. 


Inventories of manpower shortages that had been made, 
Prof. Porter said, indicated that every advanced nation faced 
a shortage of scientists for the indefinite future. The loss of 
PhDs and scientists from Britain to the U.S. amounted to 
between 15 and 20 per cent of the British annual output, and 
from a world point of view, there was evidence of the existence 
of an inadequate and in some respects a common pool of 
highly qualified professional manpower. In Britain, discussion 
centred around the loss of engineers and scientists, and this 
loss occurred partly because such professionals were not being 
used in British industry as they were in American industry. 

Professional training of managers, the speaker pointed out, 
was almost non-existent in Britain. Professionalism of manage- 
ment was scarcely recognized, reliance being placed on the 
empirical acquisition of the necessary qualifications; and this 
lack of training for management was now being felt as a source 
of weakness. The educational system of Britain, although it 
had a high output in some professional fields, was deficient in 
other respects. 

Labour force projections, made in an attempt to establish 
future needs, indicated not only that the shortage of engineers 


Continued on page 239 
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Wage Demands and Improved Productivity 


There is no warrant for complaints about the 
‘excessive demands of labour’’ during the past 
few years, says the Minister of Labour. But fur- 
ther increases of the same order will have to be 
accompanied by productivity and performance 
improvements. 


but during these years it was in reality only regaining the 

share of industrial production that it had secured nine 
years earlier—in 1957, Hon. John R. Nicholson, Minister of 
Labour, said in addressing a conference of the National 
Business Press Editors Association, held in Ottawa in mid- 
January. Looking at things in this light, he could find no 
warrant for complaints about the ‘“‘excessive demands of 
labour” during the past few years. 

“Between 1961 and 1966, Canada increased her output by 
35 per cent, increased the number of jobs by 18 per cent, cut 
unemployment to roughly 3.5 per cent of the labour force, 
and in 1966, we achieved almost full utilization of our existing 
industrial capacity,’ the Minister said. 

But during the earlier years of this ‘‘economic leap,’’ much 
of Canada’s force of organized labour ‘‘was tied up in two- 
and three-year collective agreements. It was not until 1965 
that labour was able, when re-negotiating these agreements, 
to press for what they considered an appropriate share of this 
massive new prosperity. Naturally, they had some—and in many 
instances a lot of—catching up to do after the recession years, 
when their share of the industrial product was in decline. .. . 

‘Perhaps I should point out that if Canadian labour’s share 
of industrial product had maintained its 1957 level through 
the succeeding seven years, its income in 1964 would have been 
$650 million above what it actually was.” 


| “bee a made substantial gains in wages in 1965 and 1966, 


Mr. Nicholson further pointed out that, during this same 
period, 1957-64, labour costs per unit of production rose by 
less than 3 per cent, whereas corporate profits per unit rose 
by almost 18 per cent. . 
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“But now we come to the beginning of the moment of 
truth—the past 18 months or so. By 1967, labour’s share had | 
risen to the point where further across-the-board wage ad- 
vances began to meet strong resistance as a result of general ! 
economic pressures to maintain reasonable profit margins. 
The 1965-66 successes of the stronger unions, however, had 
set a goal for all others—organized or unorganized—since 
they felt themselves slipping back in the relative order of 
things. Average weekly wages and salaries continued to 
advance strongly during 1967, rising 6.5 per cent over the year 
ending last September. 

‘Due to modest increases in productivity and the profit 
cushion over the period, price increases were generally held 
to a minimum up until the past year or so, when a noticeable 
acceleration of increase on most items on the consumer price 
index has become all too obvious. 

‘‘We enter 1968, therefore, with many of the classic factors 
for inflation pushing hard—an almost totally committed 
productive capacity coupled with the outlook for a levelling 
off of new development capital, a labour force continuing 
to be employed at a relatively high level at a time when a 
series of major collective agreements are scheduled for re- 
negotiation, and when the majority of the labour force— 
essentially the unorganized—are still determined to catch 
up to those of their brethren who have already achieved 
substantial increases over the past two or three years.” 

A question therefore arises that must be answered, the 
Minister said. How can all parts of the Canadian labour force 
gain a fair share of the country’s output “without undermining 
the nation’s present delicately balanced prosperity and... its 
prospects for future growth in real terms ?” 
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Two facts that now emerge are: first, the extent of wage and 
salary increases that the economy has been able to absorb 
during the past two or three years cannot be sustained much, 
if any longer without a marked improvement in productivity; 
and second, that this improvement will be difficult to achieve 
in the face of the almost complete employment of available 
resources. 

Facing this difficulty calls for “‘a whole new environment of 
attitudes’’ on the part of labour, management and government, 
the speaker said. ‘‘Neither management nor unions can justify 
their actions simply through the repetition of sanctified 
economic and social generalizations from fhe past—general- 
izations that no longer apply, explanations that no longer 
explain. Their acceptance of new relationships with each 
other, coupled with new responsibilities to society, are critical 
to Canada’s success as a nation.” 

The traditional way in which all parties pursued what 
appeared to them to be their immediate self-interest had 
served us reasonably well most of the time in the past, and 
“our bursting of the bonds of poverty was accomplished 
largely by giving market forces full rein during recent years 
within the confines of a system of impartial law protecting 
persons and property,’’ Mr. Nicholson said. 


This traditional method had helped us to emerge from ‘“‘a 
state of semi-stagnation in the late 1950s... into one close 
to full employment. During 1965 and 1966, labour generally 
regained its previous losses in its share of output by following 
the traditional approach and pressing hard for what they 
contended were appropriate wage increases. The effects on 
prices of these sizeable wage gains have been tempered, 
however, not only by the relative modest gains in productivity 
that we have experienced, but also by appreciable reductions 
in the share of income secured by other factors of production. 

“To improve our national productivity levels... we must 
all share in the responsibility—labour, management and 
government. Let no one be deceived that the solutions to our 
lagging productivity growth rate must, or should be found 
by management alone. We all, including labour and govern- 
ment, have our parts to play; and if labour has a right to claim 
its share of the benefits of past accomplishments, then labour 
will also have to share the blame if we fail to respond effectively 
to the challenges and opportunities for further productivity 
improvements. 

“Nearly all our aspirations for a better tomorrow rest upon 
our ability to accelerate our rate of productivity improvement. 
Even without any further acceleration in wages and salary 
increases, labour cost per unit of output will rise, resulting in 
an upward pressure on price levels, unless our productivity 
rate rises much more rapidly than in the immediate past. 

“Higher prices can seriously threaten our country’s capacity 
to compete effectively with imports in our domestic markets 
and with exports in our foreign markets... As an exporting 
nation, Canada’s central problem is a price problem. Over 
the past two years, our prices, in my opinion, have risen much 
too rapidly. The consumer price index rose at a rate of about 
4 per cent during the last year. At the same time, fortunately, 
there has been a continued expansion of employment, now 
about 3 per cent above the previous year: 

“Because our labour force has continued to grow and is still 
growing rapidly, the relative increase in the unemployment 
Tate, to about 4!4 per cent from approximately 3! per cent 
the previous year, may appear moderate. But clearly, we must 
look for ways to bring that unemployment rate down again. 
At the same time, we must keep our price levels reasonably 
Stable, by which I mean that we should aim to prevent average 
annual increases from rising above the 1.4- to 2-per-cent range 
Suggested by the Economic Council of Canada as a goal for 
reasonable price stability. 
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“This will require some reduction in the size of wage in- 
creases, as well as an improved rate of productivity growth. 
All those involved in the collective bargaining system should 
devote increasing attention to this problem. Canadian workers, 
who have obtained substantial wage and salary increases over 
the past few years, will inevitably find that further increases 
of the same order will become increasingly difficult to obtain 
unless they are accompanied by productivity and performance 
improvements.”’ 


Mr. Nicholson said that in several industries, unions and 
managements had begun to bring their “‘productivity problems” 
to the bargaining table, and he hoped that this practice would 
become more widespread, although he knew that in many 
industries management still regarded decisions about changes 
that affected productivity as their exclusive prerogative. 


“In the face of the new realities, however, I believe most 
sincerely that there is an urgent need for such managerial 
attitudes to change, if Canada is to avoid serious strife and 
disastrous consequences for our whole economy. Our present 
circumstances in my view compel major changes and adapta- 
tions in our collective bargaining systems... .”’ 


If the workers were to accept the proposition that their wage 
gains in future must depend largely on general gains in produc- 
tivity, then it was incumbent on management to give unions 
a say in the introduction of changes designed to bring about 
greater productivity. ‘‘Wage bargaining must be joined with 
productivity bargaining,’ the Minister said. 


Going on to speak of the part that governments should 
play in promoting economic expansion, he referred to tariff 
reductions made under the Kennedy Round. These reductions 
were bound to present problems of adjustment for many 
businesses, unions and communities, he said. The federal 
Government had made arrangements for assisting industries 
adversely affected, and the Department of Labour stood 
ready to help in labour relations matters and in short-term 
displacements of labour in certain cases. 


The tariff reductions granted by other countries should 
provide great opportunities for many Canadian firms and 
industries, but it would not be in the public interest for such 
firms and industries to keep to themselves ali the benefits of 
this trade expansion and gain in productivity. 


“The public interest most certainly requires that such 
benefits be shared not only with the workers in the form of 
improved wages and salaries, but also that they be shared with 
the consumers in the form of reduced prices,’ Mr. Nicholson 
said. 


For years to come, in some parts of the economy, wages 
and prices would certainly be unduly depressed, and here 
increases could be justified by the right of these sections to 
share in the general prosperity. Conversely, price stability and 
equitable distribution of income required reasonable price 
reductions in those industries that continue to enjoy unusually 
high gains in productivity and high levels of wages and prices. 
Although we wanted full employment and expanding produc- 
tion, this must be achieved without inflation, and this could 
be done only with the support of unions, business and other 
influential groups. 


The Minister rejected the “‘widespread Canadian attitude 
that inflation is inevitable.’’ But he said that the very existence 
of this idea would make price stability more difficult to attain. 
“IT hope that forces already at work, the steps already taken 
by the federal Government and others are acting to dispel 
this illusion of the inevitability of inflation. .. Canadians can 
achieve price stability in a state of rapid economic advance, 
and thus lay the ground work for even greater rates of gain 
over the years to come....” 
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Department of Labour Today 


The Department's Conciliation 


Fifteen industrial 


relations officers of the Conciliation and 


Officers 


Dominion Wide photo. 


Dr. G. Schonning, former Director General, Research and 


Arbitration Branch, Department of Labour, met in Ottawa 
recently to exchange views on new labour relations develop- 
ments and negotiating techniques. Known unofficially as 
conciliation officers, their job is to bring labour and manage- 
ment together to help soothe turbulent employer-employee 
relations before they erupt into a strike. The men are located 
in eight centres across Canada: Ottawa, Vancouver, Winnipeg, 
Toronto, Montreal, Halifax, Fredericton and St. John’s. Among 
the senior Department officials addressing the conference 
were: Deputy Minister George V. Haythorne, Assistant Deputy 
Minister (Bernard Wilson, Labour Relations) Assistant Deputy 
Minister (J. P. Després, Labour Standards and Benefits) and 


Department Appoints Regional Safety Officers 


Development. Guest speakers were: Prof. H. D. Woods, Dean, 
Faculty of Arts and Science, McGill University, and W. H. 
Dickie, Director, Conciliation Branch, Ontario Department 
of Labour. Seated, from left to right at the conference table 
are: C. E. Poirier, Montreal; D. H. Cameron, Vancouver; H. R. 
Pettigrove, Fredericton; W. J. Gillies, St. John’s; D. S. Tysoe, 
Vancouver; D. T. Cochrane, Halifax; H. A. Fisher, Toronto; 
J. S. Gunn, Assistant Director, Ottawa; W. P. Kelly, Director, 
Ottawa; E. O. Pigeon, Ottawa; R. L. Fournier, Montreal; 
Kenneth Hulse, Toronto; G. R. Doucet, Montreal; T. Bruce 
McRae, Toronto; A. E. Koppel, Winnipeg; W. M. Dempster, 
Ottawa; and Clark Gilmour, Vancouver. 


Eight regional safety officers have been 
appointed to administer the Canada 
Labour (Safety) Code, which went into 
effect on January 1, 1968 (L. G., Feb. 
1967, p. 82). 

The new officers will be responsible for 
setting up a system of inspection of work- 
places and for ensuring that appropriate 
safety standards are applied in all indus- 
tries under federal jurisdiction. They will 
also provide general advisory and pro- 
fessional services in industrial safety, carry 
out investigations, and promote safety 
education. 

The federal Department of Labour will 
attempt to minimize the size of its indus- 
trial safety field staff by working out 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
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experienced provincial officials to avoid 
duplication or overlapping of functions. 

The Canada Labour (Safety) Code 
applies to industries or businesses con- 
necting one province with another or 
another country, to undertakings that 
have been declared by Parliament to be 
for the general advantage of Canada, and 
to certain Crown corporations. It does not 
supersede safety provisions in other fed- 
eral legislation. Therefore, it does not 
apply to the actual operation of ships, 
trains or aircraft, which are already 
covered by other Acts of Parliament. 

The names of the safety officers, the 
regions they represent, and their business 
addresses are as follows: 

Benjamin St. C. Langille, Nova Scotia, 


Sir John Thompson Building, 1256 Bar- 
rington St., Halifax; Stephen M. Bancroft, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, 
Federal Building, 633 Queen St., P.O. Box 
235, Fredericton; Laureus Hudon, Que- 
bec, Postal Station ‘“‘B’’ Building, 685 
Cathcart St., Montreal; Douglas R- 
Abbey, Ontario, 708 Arcade Building, 74 
Victoria St., Toronto; Bertram H. Wilson, 
Manitoba, 700 Mall Centre Building, 491 
Portage Ave., Winnipeg; Joseph P. Kot, 
Saskatchewan, Brent Building, 2505 — 11th 
Ave., Regina; John Duncan Holden, 
Alberta and the Northwest Territories, 
2701 C.N. Tower, 1004 — 104th Ave., 
Edmonton; and Joseph W. Fraser, British 
Columbia and the Yukon, 407 Bank of 
Canada Building, 900 W. Hastings St. 
Vancouver. | 
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50 Years Ago 


From the Labour Gazette, April 1918 


A report on workmen's compensation explained the law regard- 
ing employer's liability. Railwaymen in Great Britain worked long 
hours for small pay before and during the early part of World 
War |, according to a report prepared for a U.S. committee. 


One of the defences that an employer 
might use against a claim by an employee 
who had been injured in the course of his 
employment was “‘the doctrine of the as- 
sumption of risk,’’ according to the report 
of acommission appointed by the Govern- 
ment of New Brunswick to investigate 
workmen’s compensation. The report was 
published verbatim in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
for April 1918. 

This report explained the doctrine in 
question as one “‘wherein the employee 
was assumed to know the hazard upon 
which he entered, and therefore, by ac- 
cepting money for his services, he con- 
tracted himself out of the liability by the 
employer. 

“That, we think, is the common law 
doctrine,’ the report continued. ‘‘This, 
however, was modified by the passing in 
England of Lord Campbell’s act, which 
was re-enacted in this province . . . The 
effect of this act was to vest in the heirs of 
the injured person the right of action 
against the employer. At common law, the 
right of action died with the death of the 
injured man; this statute gave the right to 
the injured man’s heirs to proceed against 
the employer. 

“There is, therefore, the common law 
right to consider, which we may discuss in 
this way: the liability of the employer to 
the employee, subject to the defences 
which we have suggested above, and en- 
larged by Lord Campbell’s act.’? (Other 
defences besides the ‘‘doctrine of assump- 
tion of risk’? were negligence on the part 
of the employee, and injury by the act of 
a fellow employee.) 

The report went on to say that, in 1884, 
the common law doctrine of Germany had 
been altered or superseded by the passing 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Norway followed suit in 1887, and was 
followed ‘successively by nearly all the 
European nations as time went on. In 
point of fact, there are 46 nations or peo- 
ples in Europe and portions of the British 
Empire, as well as in South America, 
Which have accepted the principle of work- 
men’s compensation. . . . In America and 
Canada during the last seven years, about 
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40 acts have been passed which adopt the 
principle.s..” 

In enlarging on this, the report said in 
part, ‘““The modern doctrine would seem to 
run in this wise, that the industry which 
has caused loss to the individual, whether 
it be that of life or otherwise, should pay 
the loss. Or practically that the statutory 
law should restore to the individual the 
loss occasioned by the industry itself... .”’ 

Referring to another aspect of work- 
men’s compensation, the report said, “‘It 
will probably be found to be true general- 
ly, that modern workmen’s compensation 
costs more than the old plan of employer’s 
liability, but on the other hand, it confers 
larger benefits upon the employee, while it 
relieves the employer of a heavy personal 
liability. . . . It has been found, broadly 
speaking, that the commissions have trans- 
acted the business at much less cost than 
the insurance companies... .”’ 


Railway Wages in Britain 

Even after a strike in 1911, there was 
little improvement in the wages of railway- 
men in Great Britain between the settle- 
ment of the strike and the outbreak of war 
in 1914, and they continued to rank with 
the lowest in the country. 

This statement was contained in an ar- 
ticle in this journal on ‘““Government Con- 
trol of Railways in Great Britain in Rela- 
tion to Railway Employees,’ which was 
based on two memoranda about govern- 
ment control of railways in Great Britain, 
prepared in the Library of Congress in 
Washington for the United States Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. The mem- 
oranda were prepared to show the effects 
of such control on the finances of the rail- 
ways and on the position of railway 
employees. 

Not only were the wages of railwaymen 
low, but their hours were long. To quote 
from this journal’s article: ‘A Member of 
Parliament in 1907 declared that a 1514- 
hour day for firemen and an almost 16- 
hour day for engine drivers were still 
usual. In 1893, an act was passed author- 
izing the Board of Trade to investigate any 
complaints of railway employees as to un- 


duly long hours of work, but it does not 
appear to have been effective in improving 
conditions. 

“‘No direct attempt to regulate the 
wages of railwaymen was made by the 
Government, but in the settlement of the 
strike in 1911, it agreed ‘that an increase in 
the cost of labour due to the improvement 
of conditions for the staff would be a valid 
justification for a reasonable general in- 
crease in charges.’ In 1913, an act was 
passed establishing the principle that the 
financial burden of improvement in the 
condition of railway labour shall be borne 
by the shippers rather than by the share- 


“In 1907, a crisis arose through the re- 
fusal of the railway companies to consider 
certain demands made by the men for 
higher wages and shorter hours, and a 
general strike was only averted by the ac- 
ceptance of a scheme of conciliation and 
arbitration proposed by Rt. Hon. David 
Lloyd George, at that time President of 
the Board of Trade.’’ This scheme, in an 
amended form, was still in force when 
“‘trouble broke out again in 1911, the men 
declaring that the machinery of concilia- 
tion was being used by the companies to 
put them off and delay the settlement of 
their grievances. They presented an ulti- 
matum to the companies to meet the 
union representatives in a discussion of 
wages, hours and other pressing questions. 

“On the rejection of the ultimatum by 
the employers, a strike was declared and 
200,000 men walked out. On the next day, 
August 19, Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George 
again successfully intervened by inducing 
the union leaders to agree to an inquiry 
into their grievances by a Royal Commis- 
sion, and the strike was called off. 

‘The findings of the Commission, par- 
ticularly with regard to recognition of the 
unions, were not acceptable to the men, 
and although some concessions were 
made, their dissatisfaction revived and 
caused serious difficulties to the companies 
and the Government after the outbreak 
of the war.” 

As soon as war was declared, the 
Government took over control of all the 
important railways of the country under 
the Regulation of the Force Act, 1871. 
After assuming control, the policy of the 
Government was “not to interfere with 
the conditions and terms of railway em- 
ployment beyond what has been necessary 
in order to carry on the war. The Govern- 
ment, however, has taken some action in 
the matter of wages, conciliation schemes, 
etc., in order to prevent the crippling of 
the railway services through strikes.’’ The 
Munitions of War Act, 1915, provided for 
compulsory arbitration for the prevention 
of strikes or lockouts. 

The decrease in the supply of labour and 
the increase in traffic during the war 


Continued on page 226 
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News Briefs 


New agreement eases 
automation’s effects 


An agreement for reducing the size of 
railway yard crews, while at the same 
time ensuring that yardmen with seniority 
on or before December 15, 1967 would 
not be in any way adversely affected by 
the reduction, was signed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen at the 
beginning of December. 

The agreement, which took the form 
of an amendment to an article in the 
current agreement between the company 
and the brotherhood, goes farther than 
any previous compact in safeguarding 
employees against what might otherwise 
be the adverse effects of technological 
change. Moreover, it sets out the terms 
that may become the standard under 
which 2,000 yard service jobs are elimi- 
nated during the next five years or so. 
There are about 6,000 yard service jobs 
on all Canadian railways taken together. 

Yard-switching crews engaged in sorting 
freight cars during the assembly and 
breaking up of trains have for years 
consisted of a foreman and two helpers. 
In certain yards, improved methods and 
equipment now make it possible for a 
foreman and one helper to do the work, 
and the plan is to reduce crews accordingly. 
This, however, is to be done by eliminating 
jobs only when workers are removed by 
resignation, retirement or death; or, in 
the words of the agreement, workers 
who are “‘removed from the active working 
list of yard foremen or yard helpers 
other than by layoff, discharge, or 
temporary promotion to yardmaster or 
non-scheduled position.’’ 

The company did not want to go any 
further than this, but the union objected 
that full protection of seniority rights 
would not be provided, since a senior 
man with a daytime job might be forced 
to change to a less desirable afternoon or 
night assignment. 

When the dispute went to arbitration, 
the company contended that, under such 
circumstances, if senior yardmen were 
allowed to keep their preferred daytime 
jobs, they would be occupying unnec- 
essary positions, while at the same time 
the company would be forced to hire new 
employees to fill assignments in which a 
man was really required. 

“Such a requirement does not exist in 
any past settlement of such matters in 
the railway industry, nor to our knowledge 
has such a requirement been placed upon 
any industry in Canada,” the CPR said 
in a brief. 

The union’s lawyer based the trainmen’s 
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case on the report of a conciliation board, 
issued last year, which said that reduction 
in the size of crews should be arranged 
with ‘“‘no distress to the work force.” 
Forcing men in preferred daytime jobs to 
take afternoon or night shifts would be a 
breach of this principle, he said; and the 
company finally agreed to observe these 
seniority rights, in spite of the fact that a 
precedent would be set that would affect 
agreements with other lines. 
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Bryce Mackasey 


Bryce Mackasey appointed 
Acting Minister of Labour 


Bryce Stuart Mackasey, Member of 
Parliament for Verdun, and Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Labour since 
January 1966, was brought into the 
federal Cabinet as Minister without Port- 
folio on February 9. The new minister 
immediately became acting Minister of 
Labour in the absence of Hon. John R. 
Nicholson, who had gone to India as 
head of the Canadian delegation to a 
conference on trade development, spon- 
sored by the United Nations, in New 
Delhi. 

Mr. Mackasey was first elected to the 
House of Commons in June 1962. He 
was appointed Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare in July 1965. He was a delegate 
to the United Nations in 1963, repre- 
sented Canada in 1965 on a visit to the 
Republic of China, and_ represented 
Canada in 1966 on a delegation to 
Poland. He was born in Quebec City and 
is bilingual. 


Productivity bonus 
introduced at Canadair 


A trend-setting bonus system has been 
established for employees of Canadair Ltd, 
A productivity clause has been develogi 
and included in the new collective agree- 
ment between Canadair Ltd. and Montreal 
Aircraft Lodge 712 of the International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers. The agreement became effective 
on March 1, 1968. 

The two groups believe that they nad 
achieved a satisfactory breakthrough in 
the area of bonus payments. Unlike con- 
ventional incentive bonuses for piecework, 
which lower worker morale and often 
lead to bottlenecks in production lines, 
the productivity plan seeks to raise uni- 
formly the production output of the 
company. It is applied to total shop pro- 
duction rather than to the productivity 
of the individual workers or departments. 

The new plan is designed to avoid work 
interruptions and to encourage workers 
to play a role in the company’s drive for 
greater productivity. The productivity im- 
provement plan is based on an index 
formula derived from the production 
schedule. The bonus will pay up to 12 
cents an hour for all hourly-rated em- 
ployees for time actually worked. The 
amount of payment will depend upon how 
well the rate of actual production meets 
the scheduled production standard. 

The productivity improvement plan 
bonus will be paid from the savings to be 
realized from the reduction of the amount 
of work required to be redone. The plan 
is expected to make workers more 
schedule conscious, and to reduce costly 
slowdowns in production that result when 
the tight production schedule is delayed 
through a breakdown of the sequential! 
and interrelated operations. 
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Nurses convention to discuss 
collective bargaining 


A panel discussion on ‘Collective 
Bargaining for Nurses in Canada,” wil 
be one of the highlights of the 34th 
Biennial Convention of the Canadiar 
Nurses’ Association, which will be helc 
from July 8 to 12 at the Saskatoon, 
Centennial Auditorium, Saskatoon. 

Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, has beer 
invited to discuss the implications oi 
Medicare on July 8. | 
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Department appointments to accident prevention 


William Allan Martin has been appoint- 
ed Chief of the Accident Prevention 
Division, Accident Prevention and Com- 
pensation Branch, Canada Department 
of Labour. 

Born in Saskatchewan, and a graduate 
in chemical engineering from the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, Mr. Martin began his 
career with Canadian Industries Limited 
in 1947. In 1957, he was appointed head 
of the dangerous commodities section of 
the Canadian Transport Commission. As 
head of the section, he was responsible for 
the development and administration of 
regulations pertaining to the safe rail 
transportation of explosives, compressed 
gases, flammable liquids, radioactive ma- 
terials and other dangerous commodities. 

In his new position, Mr. Martin will be 
assisted by a staff of 48 persons, 11 of 
whom will be professional engineers. 

Bernard A. Inshaw, Ottawa, has been 
appointed to supervise the Division’s 
educational services. Born in England, 
Mr. Inshaw was Special Assistant to the 
Director-General of the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Accidents in Britain, 
before coming to Canada in the latter part 
of 1966. 

He was awarded the silver medal of the 
Institut National de Sécurité in recogni- 
tion of his services in the prevention of 
industrial accidents and diseases, and the 


W. A. Martin 


silver medal of the City of Paris for his 
work in the social services. 

Charles Edward Lowthian of Appleton, 
Ont., has been appointed to take charge 
of the division’s technical services. Prior 
to joining the Department, he served as a 
staffing officer in the Public Service Com- 
mission. He holds a Bachelor of Science 
Degree in Civil Engineering from Carleton 
University, Ottawa. 


Parliament 


Bill C-197 to amend the Unemployment 
Insurance Act to increase the coverage 
provided by the Act, to establish a new 
schedule of contributions to be paid by 
employers on behalf of employees covered 
by the Act, and to establish a new 
schedule of benefits corresponding to the 
new schedule of contributions, was intro- 
duced by the Minister of Labour on 
January 23 and given first reading 
(Hansard p. 5846). 


Consumer Affairs 
appoints new director 


Miss Eleanor Ordway has been ap- 
pointed Director of Consumer Service 
and Information in the newly formed 
Department of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs. 

After holding a position in the federal 
Government’s food and drug laboratories 
Miss Ordway was appointed assistant to 
the Director of Food and Drugs in 1945, 
and in 1957 she was made head of the 
Consumer Division of the Directorate. 
Later, she was appointed secretary to the 
Advisory Council of Consumers, estab- 
lished by the government in 1964. 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada re-admitted to the CLC 


The executive council of the Canadian 
Labour Congress voted in the middle of 
February to re-admit the Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada to mem- 
bership in the Congress. 

The decision by the CLC’s 21-member 
body was in accordance with a recom- 
mendation from the executive committee, 
the eight-man inner cabinet of the Con- 
gress. That recommendation followed a 
conference with leaders of the SIU in 
Ottawa toward the end of January. 

Besides re-admitting the SIU, which 
represents ordinary seamen on coastal 
and inland vessels, the Congress agreed 
also to accept as an affiliate the Canadian 
Marine Officers’ Union, a section of the 
SIU that is composed of officers on the 
Same vessels. 

The SIU was expelled from the Congress 
in 1959 after it had refused to stop a 
raid on the National Association of 
Marine Engineers, an affiliate of the 
CLC, and the expulsion was confirmed at 
the 1960 CLC convention. The expulsion 
came as a climax to the one-man rule of 
Harold Banks, then president of the 
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SIU, who was removed from his post in 
1964 by the Board of Trustees of the 
Maritime Transportation Unions (L. G. 
1964, p. 260). After the removal of Hal 
Banks, Leonard McLaughlin, his chief 
lieutenant, was elected president in 
December 1964 in a vote supervised by 
the trustees (L. G. 1965, p. 815). 

The 1966 CLC convention in Winnipeg 
reversed an earlier decision that the SIU 
would not be re-admitted without the 
approval of a full convention (L. G. 1966, 
p. 282). The convention adopted a resolu- 
tion empowering the executive council 
to re-admit the SIU at its discretion. 

Announcing the decision of the execu- 
tive council, the CLC’s Acting President 
Donald MacDonald said, ‘‘As a condition 
of re-affiliation of the SIU and affiliation 
of the CMOU, the international and 
Canadian officers have signed an under- 
taking which states that they will abide 
fully by the constitution and the principles 
and policies of the Canadian Labour 
Congress. They recognize that no affiliate 
of the Congress has exclusive jurisdiction 
in this field. They have also made a 


commitment that no former member or 
former officer of the Canadian affiliate 
can exercise influence over its policies 
and actions.”’ 

Mr. MacDonald also said that the 
CLC would appoint a special liaison 
committee, with which the SIU has 
agreed to co-operate ‘“‘with regard to any 
matters that may arise.’’ He added that 
the organization of all marine officers in 
one union had been recognized as a 
desirable objective and that steps had 
been taken to accomplish this. 

‘‘The public board of appeals is to 
continue to be available to the SIU 
members, and the organization has 
expressed a willingness to co-operate in 
the establishment of port councils under 
CLC jurisdiction should a decision be 
reached to organize such councils,” Mr. 
MacDonald said. 

Both the Seafarers’ International Union 
of Canada and the Canadian Marine 
Officers’ Union will now be entitled to 
send delegates to the CLC’s biennial 
convention, to be held in Toronto from 
May 6 to 10. 
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Wages and Salaries in Canada 


Since World War Il 


Relative differences in hourly earnings 
in manufacturing industry groups became 
more pronounced between 1949 and 1965. 
Most of the manufacturing industries 
with hourly earnings below the all- 
manufacturing average in 1949 were even 
more below average by 1965, and those 
above average in 1949 had improved 
their advantage by 1965. 

These and other findings have been 
drawn from a recent study concerning 
the behaviour of Canadian wages and 
salaries during the postwar period, con- 
ducted by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 


Chart 1A 


Paid to Employees in the Sectors of the Economy 
and in Agriculture, 1949 to 1965 
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Labour income is the sum of all wages, 
salaries and supplementary labour income paid 
each year to employees in each sector and in 
agriculture. ““‘Employees’’ are all people who 
are employed by a person or organization 
including everyone from the labourer to the 
highest official. 

The personal sector includes all people and 
private organizations not established for the 
purpose of making a gain, such as charitable in- 
stitutions, municipal hospitals, and universities; 
wages paid to domestic help are included in 
this sector. 

The business sector includes all transactors 
operating for gain, including corporations, 
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The study examined the wage and salary 
behaviour in 1965, and then depicted the 
trend developing from previous years, 
mostly since 1949. The report of the study 
contains many charts and tables to 
represent graphically the differential of 
labour earning increases by industry, 
region and occupation. Some of the 
charts are reproduced below. 

Other aspects of wage behaviour are 
also illustrated. These include: 

e a comparison of the labour share of 
net domestic product with the shares 
going to investors and unincorporated 
business; 


Chart 1B 
Rates of Growth, 1949 to 1965 
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unincorporated business enterprises, 
ment business enterprises, and 
professional practitioners. 

The government sector includes all general 
government departments and agencies—federal, 
provincial and municipal—that are noncom- 
mercial in nature. Labour income in agriculture 
constitutes wages and salaries to people em- 
ployed on a farm. Most farm income is reported 
as “‘Net income received by farm operators 
from farm production” and is not shown in 
above table. 

In the government sector military pay and 
allowances are added to wages, salaries and 
supplementary labour income. 


govern- 
independent 


e a comparison of trends in money 
wages and real wages (that is, money 
wages discounted for rising consume! 
prices); 

e a comparison of hourly wage trend: 
in manufacturing with trends in produc: 
tion and man-hour productivity; and 

e the trend in major collectively bar’ 
gained wage settlements. 

Comparison of wages and salaries wit 
other economic variables has been kep 
to a minimum in this report, because thc 
charts are not meant to suggest any 
cause-effect relationship between wagt 
and non-wage factors. The report includes 
however, references to more detailed anc 
up-to-date information to be found it 
other sources. | 


Labour Income 


Canadian labour income exceeded $8. 
billion in 1949, distributed through th 
national economy as shown in Chart. 
1A and 1B, and $26.6 billion in 1965 
Labour income was largest in the busines 
sector; in 1949 it was almost sevei 
times greater than the government sector 
but by 1965, it was only four times greater 
The greatest growth however, occurre( 
in the personnel sector, followed closel 
by that of government. 


Distribution of Income 


More than 60 per cent of the proceed 
of the business sector has been paid ou, 
as income from gainful employment, tha 
is, labour income. Another 25 per cen 
has gone to investors, and the remainde1 
about 15 per cent, to unincorporate: 
business, or privately owned small busines 
firms and self-employed people such a 
most doctors and dentists. | 

The shares of this distribution hav 
fluctuated within a rather narrow margi 
during the postwar period. The labou 
share ranged from a low of 62.2 per cer 
in 1950 to a high of 65.8 per cent in 1957 
The investment share grew from 23.0 pe 
cent in 1949 to 27.2 per cent in 196s 
while the small business share decrease 
from a high of 13.2 per cent in 1949 to | 
low of 9.1 per cent in 1965. The onkt 
apparent trend in these series has bee 
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a decline in the share going to unin- 
corporated business. 


Wages, Production and Productivity 


Manufacturing production, as shown 
in Chart 2, has closely followed the trend 
in the business cycle. The major declines, 
except for one in 1951, occurred during a 
business downturn (shaded areas on 
chart), which is, in fact, a major charac- 
teristic of downturns. 

More than half the 1949-1966 produc- 
tion growth took place in the last third 
of that period. After a substantial rise in 
1951, money wages (average hourly 
earnings in current dollars) increased at 
a rather even rate from the start of 1952 
to the end of 1963, with only a slight 
slowing down in the second half of the 
1953-54 and 1957-58 recessions, and the 
first half of the 1960-61 recession. 

The rate of increase of money wages 
has accelerated since the beginning of 
1964, but real earnings (or money earnings 
discounted for the rise in consumer 
prices) have risen at a rather even rate. 
This means that the recent three-year 
spurt in money wages has been largely 
offset by a speed-up in the rise of con- 
sumer prices. After a virtually unchanging 
rate of increase in manufacturing output 
for each man-hour from 1960 to 1964 


(annual averages), the rate increased 
further between 1964 and 1965. 
Because man-hour productivity in- 


creased about 77 per cent between 1949 
and 1965, while production increased 131 
per cent, the heightened output called 
for greater manufacturing employment, 
which in fact rose about 30 per cent. 


Current Picture, by Industry 


Labour income varies by industry, 
region, occupation, size of firm or estab- 
lishment and other factors, and by 
combination of these factors. Variation 
by industry is illustrated in Chart 3. 

In weekly wages and salaries, the mining 
industry ranked highest in 1965 among 
the major industry groups. The service 
industries (including recreational services, 
accounting, advertising and other services 
to business; and such personal services as 
laundries, dry cleaners, hotels and restau- 
rants) were lowest. 

There was a difference of $47 a week 
between services at $65 and mining at 
$112. The latter was 22 per cent above the 
all-industry average, the former was 29 
per cent below. Public utilities virtually 
Shared top rank with mining, with a 
difference of less than 50 cents in weekly 
earnings. Manufacturing industries and 
financial institutions were closest to the 
all-industry average. 

Chart 4 illustrates the wage and salary 
trends found in 17 manufacturing in- 
dustries. Hourly wages were below aver- 
age in six manufacturing industries in 
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Chart 2 
Wages, Production and Productivity, All Manufacturing, 1949 to 1966 (Indexes, 1949=100)* 
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* All indexes are by months, except the output per man-hour indexes, which are annual averages. 
The shaded areas denote recessions, and the letters P and T denote peaks and troughs in the short- 
term Canadian business cycle. 


Chart 3 
Weekly Wages and Salaries, Major Industries, 1965 
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excluded are fishing and trapping, and public administration and defence. 
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1949, above average in eight, and right 
on the line in one—chemical products. 
The 1949 data were lacking for one— 
miscellaneous manufacturing. 

By 1965, two industries, tobacco 
products and non-metallic mineral prod- 
ucts, had moved from a below-average 
to an above-average position; chemical 
products had moved from average to 
above average; and electrical apparatus 
had moved from above average to slightly 
below. 

Four of the below-average industries, 
however, were even more below average 
by 1965; another, food and beverages, 
hardly changed. Six of the above-average 
industries showed a further advantage by 
1965, as the wage and salary disparity 
between manufacturing industries became 
more pronounced. 

The study also covers regional wage 
differences and the influence of employ- 
ment distribution on them, skill differ- 
entials, professional and executive salaries, 
and negotiated wage increases. 

The complete report of the study, which 
includes many more charts and tables 
than have been reproduced here, is 
available free from the Wages Research 
Division, Economics and Research Branch 
Canada Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Chart 4 
Structure* of Hourly Wages, Manufacturing Industries, 1949 and 1965 
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Iron and steel products... 
Transportation equipment................. 
Nonferrous metal products ............... 
Electrical products .........cccecseresssicors 
Nonmetallic mineral products ......... 
Petroleum, coal products 0.0.0.0... 


Chemicals, and products ................. 


Miscellaneous manufacturing........... 


The relation of average hourly earnings, in individual manufacturing industries, to the all- | 
manufacturing average, expressed as percentage above or below that average; shown for 1949 
and 1965. 

**Chemical earnings in 1949 were the same as manufacturing. 
***1949 data not available for this industry. 


Two Centuries of Service 


NFB photo 


Almost two centuries of service were represented at a recent 
function held in the Sir Wilfrid Laurier Building in Ottawa 
honouring Department of Labour employees having 25 years 
or more of service. Hon. J. R. Nicholson presented pins to 134 em- 
ployees. Flanking the Minister from left to right: J. U. Curtis, 
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Economics and Research; P. R. Parent, Financial and Manage- 
ment Services; G. A. S. Clynick, Personnel Administration; the 
Minister; Gilbert Seguin, Labour-Management Consultation 
Branch; J. S. Gunn, Conciliation and Arbitration Branch; and 
C. V. Martin, Public Relations and Information Services. 
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Canadian Construction Association 
— 50th Annual Meeting 


Highlight of the conference was the presentation by H. Carl 
Goldenberg, Q.C., of his report on the Canadian Inquiry on 
Construction Labour Relations. A.W. Purdy, Calgary, was 
named CCA President for 1968-69. 


The 50th annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Construction Association drew about 
400 delegates representing more than 100 
associate construction firms across Cana- 
da to celebrate the CCA’s golden anni- 
versary. The convention was held in 
January at Ottawa, where the Association 
was founded in 1918. 

The main topic discussed at the con- 
vention was labour relations in the Cana- 
dian construction industry, and the use of 
long-term plans to achieve stable growth 
in the construction program. 

Industrial relations specialist H. Carl 
Goldenberg, Q.C., opened the discussions 
by reading his report on the ‘‘Canadian 
Inquiry on Construction Labour Re- 
lations’’ below. In it, he and his steering 
committee made 20 recommendations to 
the CCA to promote stability in construc- 
tion programs through job security for 
workers, and to urge governments and 
other parties to establish a Canadian 


system of appeals concerning jurisdic- 
tional disputes. 

Dr. R. F. Legget, National Research 
Council, presented a report on business 
trends in the construction industry. Cana- 
da has the highest rate of construction per 
capita in the world, he said, and it is 
increasing. 

The greatest increase of use of con- 
struction materials is in concrete, a 
tendency Dr. Legget attributed to innova- 
tions in the use of the precast variety. 
He predicted no basic changes in pro- 
portions of the use of building materials, 
and said that he did not foresee any 
breakthrough in technology. There will 
likely be, however, continued increased 
use of concrete, and continued trends 
toward the use of prefabricated materials 
in industrialized housing projects. 

His cost-motion study of housing 
showed that 75 per cent of the cost of a 
house is spent on materials used in its 


construction, and 25 per cent on labour 
at the site. 

Dr. Legget called for more attention to 
be paid to management problems in the 
construction industry, and to jurisdic- 
tional disputes. 

On the subject of jurisdictional disputes, 
Abbé Gérard Dion, Laval University, 
remarked that the present type of union 
organization by crafts is surely one of the 
factors contributing to the spread of such 
disputes. 

After 12 years, he pointed out, the 
Canadian Labour Congress still hasn’t set 
up a building and construction trades 
department similar to the one within the 
AFL-CIO, which has the power to issue 
charters to local and regional councils. 

“The prevention of jurisdictional dis- 
putes is basically a problem of educa- 
tion,’’ Abbé Dion noted. He reeommended 
that provincial and local building con- 

Continued on page 206 


Labour Relations in the Construction Industry 


A report dealing with ‘““The Canadian 
Inquiry on Construction Labour Rela- 
tions” was the focal point of the 50th 
annual meeting of the Canadian Construc- 
tion Association, held in Ottawa in 
January. The program outlined in the 
report was aimed at achieving more labour 
peace in the long-troubled construction 
industry. 

The inquiry was the centennial project 
of the CCA, and took two years to 
complete, at an estimated cost of more 
than $100,000. H. Carl Goldenberg, Q.C., 
a Montreal labour relations specialist, 
acted as chairman of a small steering 
committee, representing management and 
trade unions, to guide the studies. 
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Professor John Crispo, Director, Centre 
for Industrial Relations, University of 
Toronto, was the Inquiry Research 
Director. 


Provincial Labour Legislation 


The report dealt with industrial relations 
problems created by irregularity of em- 
ployment in the industry. Labour relations 
in the industry are affected by the diversity 
and instability of the construction market, 
Mr. Goldenberg said. Specialization, 
which is reflected in the organization of 
the work force by crafts, creates the need 
for an available pool of skilled labour. 
This is usually difficult to maintain because 
job opportunities vary a great deal, both 


seasonally and geographically, and there 
is a high turnover of workers as_ they 
move from job to job, he explained. 

With these characteristics in mind, 
Mr. Goldenberg found that labour rela- 
tions legislation of general application 
was not appropriate to the requirements 
of the construction industry. 

The report stressed that special legisla- 
tive and administrative provisions for the 
construction industry should be adopted 
in all provinces. Mr. Goldenberg pointed 
out that the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act contains a special section governing 
the construction industry. There is also 
a Construction Industry Division of the 


Continued on page 207 
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CCA Annual Meeting 


Continued from page 205 


tractor associations and building and 
construction trade councils hold regular 
joint conferences. 

‘*A study of a large number of cases 
where work stoppages resulted from 
jurisdictional disputes revealed that, quite 
often, the trouble started when the em- 
ployer failed to make a work assignment, 
or did not make it in accordance with 
local practice. Local or regional contrac- 
tor associations, which are or should be 
in constant touch with their memberships, 
can enlighten and educate them and even 
take action against those who do not co- 
operate. As a special service, they should 
inform and advise their members on work 
assignment problems. Larger firms should 
keep a file for each case in which they 
have been involved.”’ 


Industry-Wide Bargaining 


The nature of the construction industry 
requires collective bargaining on an 
industry-wide basis with a multiplicity of 
employers and unions in each region, he 
told the delegates. The decree system of 
Quebec, which comprises a set of pro- 
visions that contribute to order while pro- 
viding for an enforcement procedure, is 
useful in bringing the parties together to 
iron out their differences and misunder- 
standings regarding the division of work 
among various labour groups on a 
project. 

The decree system is applicable to all 
employers and wage earners in a region; 
it defines trades; it qualifies tradesmen 
through issuance of competency cards; 
and it provides for joint committees to 
supervise its application, he said. 

Abbé Dion concluded his talk by 
recommending that, because the con- 
struction industry falls mainly under the 
jurisdiction of the provinces, it would be 
necessary to establish his proposed joint 
commissions at the provincial level. The 
settlement of jurisdictional disputes should 
be made under private initiative, supported 
by legislation, and in a Canadian forum 
in order to obviate recourse to USS. 
agencies. 


Stable Growth 


The topic, “How to Achieve Stable 
Growth in the Construction Program,”’ 
was discussed by Dr. Arthur Smith, 
Chairman, Economic Council of Canada; 
Hon. G. J. Mcllraith, Minister of Public 
Works; and A. B. Hockin, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Finance. 

Dr. Smith told the delegates that Can- 
ada has an unusually capital-intensive 
economy, so that the risks and dangers of 
large swings in construction activity may 
be greater and more dislocating than in 
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New President 


MacKie Photo 


A. W. Purdy 


The chief officers of the CCA for 
1968 were announced at the con- 
vention. The President is A. W. 
Purdy, Vice President, Western Can- 
ada Division, Canada Cement Co. 

Immediate Past President is Peter 
D. Dalton, President of Dalton 
Engineering & Construction Co. 
Ltd. The two National Vice Presi- 
dents are Mark Stein, Magil Con- 
struction Ltd., representing the 
eastern wing of the CCA, and R. G. 
Saunders, Smith Bros. & Wilson 
Ltd., representing the west. 

Honorary Secretary is Felix 
Guibert, Bedard-Girard Ltd.; and 
the Honorary Treasurer is G. R. 
Preston, Preston & Lieff Glass Ltd. 


many other industrial nations. 

Therefore, a policy of creating the 
smooth growth of needed social capital 
spending by governments, especially in 
construction, should have compelling 
priority in creating a stable economy, he 
said. Dr. Smith emphasized that the 
priority should not be set aside easily, 
either through greatly accelerated govern- 
ment investment in times of buoyantly 
expanding government revenues’ or 
through substantial postponement of new 
investment projects in times of general 
constraint in government expenditures. 

It is the Council’s view that monetary 
and fiscal policies should be aimed toward 
the achievement of stable growth in total 
final demand over the medium-term 
future. “‘This implies that these policies 
should be formulated with greater atten- 
tion to medium- and longer-term con- 
siderations and needs in the economy,”’ he 
said. 

Because housing responds quickly to 


it has come to be viewed as a major eco- 
nomic regulator. If Canada fails to make 
adequate progress in capital investment 
in the next year, Dr. Smith warned, it will | 
face a small construction boom by 1969 
and 1970, with disruptive effects on the 
economy. 


government fiscal and monetary policies, | 
1 


—— 


Expenditure Pianning 


Mr. Mcllraith emphasized that plan- | 
ning for administration of public expendi- , 
tures must always, in the final analysis, be | 
subject to the dictates of the elected 
representatives. He said that a plan is an 
aid to effective government, but ‘“‘we_ 
cannot allow the planners to take over 
the function of governing.” / 

The Minister described the five-year. 
projections for departmental estimates | 
that Treasury Board uses to set priorities | 
for projects. He pointed out that the 
Department of Public Works, as the) 
Government’s agency responsible for con- . 
struction of government facilities and 
programs, does not perform a contra 
function over expenditures. 

Nevertheless, he added, the Departmelll 
must begin 20 or 30 years ahead to plan | 
development programs. “This is why 
long-term planning at the highest level | 
is necessary, not merely to stabilize 
programs over the years, but to enable us’ 
to estimate our future cost with a view to 
determining where we should expand and 
where we should contract our programs. 
It is, therefore, the overall program that | 
has to be the lever in stabilizing the 
economy.” 


Fiscal Policy 


Mr. Hockin explained to the meeting. 
the impact of fiscal and monetary policy. 
on the construction industry, which com- - 
prises 20 per cent of Canada’s Gross 
National Product. ! 

The objective of government policy is | 
to achieve steady growth of the entire 
economy. The limitations on the ability 
to achieve this include external forces, 
such as supply in export markets, forces | 
of technological or special developments, 
and forces of demographic changes. | 

He emphasized that, in the absence of 
appropriate fiscal and monetary policies, 
the impact of subsequent economic dis- | 
turbances could well be infinitely worse 
than the impact effect of policy. In this 
regard, policies affecting the construction - 
industry must be considered together with | 
other sectors of the entire economy. 


Panel Discussion 


The third general session heard a panel | 
discussion, which commented on _ the 
recommendations of the report presented — 
by Mr. Goldenberg. The moderator was 
Dr. John Crispo, Director, Centre for | 
Industrial Relations, Toronto University, | | 
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who is the Inquiry Research Director. 

William Ladyman, international re- 
presentative for the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, was critical 
of the recommendations concerning juris- 
dictional disputes. Jurisdiction of union 
groups in construction projects is not the 
basic problem, he said. These disputes 
come about as a result of the instability 
in the industry. 

Labour and management parties must 
settle their differences and discipline their 
members. This cannot be done with legis- 
lation, he predicted. One national board, 
rather than 10 provincial boards, as re- 
commended in the Goldenberg report, 
must evolve through the co-operation of 
labour and management, and not through 
legislation. 


Unalterable Attitudes 


Charles Rathgeb of Toronto, head of 
Canadian Comstock Company Ltd., told 
the delegates that contractors won’t 
change their attitudes. They are too indi- 
vidualistic when it comes to collective 
bargaining negotiations, and often break 
ranks to make agreements with unions. 
On the labour side, traditional bargaining 
procedures have broken down _ because 


the men aren’t necessarily without work 
when strikes ensue, he said. The result is 
that the contractors may be hit economic- 
ally, but not the workers. 

Mr. Rathgeb suggested that the re- 
presentatives give the recommendation 
concerning the establishment of employers 
accreditation associations an honest try. 
He doubted that this scheme could be 
implemented without legislation. 

Roger Belanger, United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry of the 
United States and Canada, insisted that 
the existing system of negotiations can 
handle the problems of jurisdictional dis- 
putes. The decree system in Quebec has 
proved its usefulness. 

He objected, however, to multi-trade 
bargaining for all crafts in the construc- 
tion industry, except for those with 
similar interests. He suggested that this 
could be handled through local boards, 
with appeal to the National Labour 
Relations Board. 


President’s Address 


In his presidential address, Peter D. 
Dalton remarked, ‘“‘There seems to be in 


the construction industry so many indi- 
vidualistic tendencies that many of its 
members appear to be unaware of the 
profound changes that are taking place 
and will continue to take place at an even 
greater pace.’ He _ stressed that the 
members of the CCA must work together 
with common principles and purposes, so 
that the whole may be stronger than the 
sum of its parts. 


He called for: 


e implementation of the recommenda- 
tions of the Canadian Inquiry into Con- 
struction Labour Relations, headed by 
Mr. Goldenberg and Dr. Crispo; 


e strengthening of all construction 
associations by methods that will ensure 
complete co-operation and communica- 
tion at all levels; 


e adequate financing of these associa- 
tions so that continued and additional 
progress may be possible in all association 
activities directed toward improving the 
services to its members; and 


e establishment of an “Industry De- 
velopment Fund” to be directed toward 
exploring ways and means of improving 
the construction industry for the benefit 
of the general public. 


Labour Relations in the Construction Industry 


Continued from page 205 


Ontario Labour Relations Board. Similar 
measures should be adopted in the other 
provinces, he said. 


Construction labour relations fall 
primarily within the jurisdiction of the 
provinces, the report observed. Therefore, 
the construction industry should seek 
substantial uniformity in the basic provi- 
sions in the labour relations statutes 
under provincial jurisdiction. 


Regulation of Demand 


The provincial and federal Govern- 
ments of Canada, being the largest 
customers of the construction industry, 
exert great influence upon the cyclical 
fluctuations of the market. The irregular 
rate of growth in the demand for the 
industry’s products is an _ underlying 
cause of inflationary pressures during an 
economic upturn, the report observed. 


Because of this, the Governments 
should seek to regulate the rate of growth 
in demands by co-ordinating and sche- 
uling public construction expenditures 
on a long-range program. 


An even rate of growth would ensure 
Stability in the industry, Mr. Goldenberg 
Said. Proper planning requires detailed 
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statistical information. The Governments 
should undertake analysis of factual 
information concerning the construction 
industry in order to formulate long-range 
planning by maintaining adequate re- 
search facilities. 


Technological Change 


The inquiry investigated labour and 
management attitudes to technological 
progress and change. The report noted 
that most contractors have little or no 
responsibility toward workers who are 
seeking regular employment or income. 
Technological progress is often hampered 
when workers cling rigidly to trade and 
craft demarcation lines. 


Advances in technology, then, will 
depend upon the industry’s ability to 
innovate measures to protect the in- 
dividual worker’s employment and income 
opportunities while technological changes 
are being introduced. The report recom- 
mended that successful methods used in 
other industries to meet this challenge 
be studied and adapted to the construction 
industry. Suggested means of assistance 
included government manpower training 
and relocation programs. 


Technological change can also lead to 
disputes between trade unions when 
workers seek to protect craft jurisdiction 
in the face of such change. Because of high 
job turnover and low job security, the 
unions try to seek more security for their 
members. 


The inquiry investigated methods of 
voluntary adjustment of jurisdictional 
disputes. The United States National 
Labour Relations Board and the decree 
system in Quebec were studied. 


Basing its findings on these models, the 
report made the following recommen- 
dations: 


e labour and management should estab- 
lish appropriate machinery in Canada 
for the settlement of jurisdictional dis- 
putes; 

e other jurisdictions in Canada should 
follow the Ontario example by designating 
the provincial labour relations board as 
the ultimate authority for the determina- 
tion of disputes when the parties fail to 
reach voluntary settlement; 

e the building trades unions should 
give serious consideration to a Canadian 
counterpart of the AFL-CIO Building 
Trades Department in the U.S., which 
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could deal with the realignment of union 
forces, and merger of unions with over- 
lapping jurisdictions; 

e the construction industry should give 
serious consideration to the decree system 
under the Collective Agreement Act of 
Quebec as an efficient means for ad- 
ministering construction wage standards, 
encouraging multi-trade and zonal bar- 
gaining, eliminating exploitation of 
labour, and, by agreement on definition 
of trades, serving to eliminate jurisdic- 
tional disputes. 


Multi-trade Negotiations 


Collective bargaining between indi- 
vidual unions and associations of con- 
tractors on a trade-by-trade basis tends 
to be harmful to the industrial relations 
pattern in the country, the report said. 
This system leads to constant jockeying 
on the part of the individual unions for a 
better position in collective bargaining 
negotiations. The fear of union leaders of 
accepting early settlement when other 
unions are gaining more of their demands 
causes labour unrest. 

The report noted that multi-trade 
negotiations remain confined for the 
most part to the basic trades, to small 
groups of unions in particular sectors 
of the industry, and to major projects. 
This situation continues in spite of 
evidence of improved relations that 
emerge wherever multi-trade bargaining 
is introduced. 

The inquiry committee recommended 
that every effort be made by the parties 
in the construction industry to encourage 
multi-trade and multi-party bargaining. 
To this end, it proposed that considera- 
tion be given to a statutory provision for 
the certification of councils of trade 
unions on the basis of the wishes of the 
majority of the workers involved, so that 
their wishes would prevail over those of 
individual groups of tradesmen or the 
unions claiming jurisdiction over them. 


Contractor Associations 


The inquiry committee found that 
contractor associations have not generally 
proven to be the effective negotiating 
agent for their members that was en- 
visaged when they accepted the respon- 
sibility. The committee suggested that, 
because the construction industry is one 
of the last refuges of the free-wheeling 
entrepreneur, individualism is still a 
marked characteristic of many contractors. 

This individualism is desirable in some 
ways, Mr. Goldenberg agreed, but it also 
produces adverse effects. It may con- 
tribute to the absence of a feeling of any 
continuing obligation by many _ con- 
tractors towards their workers, with a 
resulting lack of loyalty that is costly 
to both; or it may lead many contractors 
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to be equally neglectful of any commit- 
ment toward their trade as a whole or the 
industry in general. 

The report recommended that serious 
consideration be given to statutory provi- 
sion for a contractor accreditation scheme 
analagous to the existing union certifica- 
tion system, subject to a guarantee of 
freedom of entry to qualified applicants 
and to the establishment and administra- 
tion of entrance qualifications by a duly 
constituted public body. 

The inquiry commission added the 
proviso that it is essential to prevent 
anti-competitive practices. There must 
be effective protection against restrictive 
practices. 


Arbitration and Conciliation 


All collective agreements in the con- 
struction industry should provide for the 
final and binding settlement of grievances, 
without stoppage of work, the report 
recommended. This work would be 
performed by an arbitrator designated as 
sole arbitrator in the agreement for its 
duration, or one selected from a panel 
of arbitrators named in the agreement. 
The arbitrator would be required to make 
his award within five days of termination 
of the hearings, unless the period is 
extended with the consent of both parties. 
It was further recommended that, as in 
Ontario, arbitration awards should be 
enforceable directly as is a judgment or 
court order. 

Delays involved in the compulsory 
conciliation procedures that still prevail 
in most jurisdictions are another cause 
of illegal strikes. The report recom- 
mended that: 

e conciliation services be made avail- 


able sufficiently far in advance of the 


termination of a collective agreement so 
that the agreement can be renegotiated, 
or so that the machinery of third party 
intervention can be exhausted by the 
date of the termination of the agreement; 

e as a general rule, the services of a 
conciliation board be available only at 
the request of both parties; and 

e the conciliation officer perform an 
accommodative function. 


Cease-and-desist orders 


Observing the experience of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, Mr. Goldenberg 
recommended that special provisions for 
labour relations legislation in each juris- 
diction of the construction industry should 
confer certain powers on the labour 
relations boards. These changes would 
include power: 

e to issue cease-and-desist and com- 
pliance orders in all cases of violation of, 
or failure to comply with, any provisions 
of the Act, or of any order, determination, 
direction or ruling made under the Act, 


and to order rectification of the acts or 
things complained of; 

e to provide that, in case of failure to 
comply with such an order within a 
period fixed by the Board, the order’ 
should be filed in the office of the Supreme? 
Court, whereupon it shall be entered in 
the same way as a judgment or order of, 
the court and be enforceable as such; 

e to provide appropriate penalties for} 
failure to comply with such an order of | 
the Board; and 

e to have primary jurisdiction in the 
matter of unfair labour practices. 

The report indicated that, if the boards 
are to exercise such powers properly, a 
clarification of the law of picketing is. 
required. It recognized also that the | 
present composition of the boards, with 
partisan representatives, may not be 
appropriate to the discharge of wider} 
judicial responsibilities. 

In conclusion, Mr. Goldenberg note 
that there are important changes to be. 
made in the industrial relations pattern. 
of the industry. Because it is preferable 
for the parties to find their own solutions | 
to many of the problems, he recommended 
that labour and management set up, on a’ 
permanent basis, a national joint council. 
and regional or provincial joint councils | 
for joint study of, and action on, essential | 
improvements in the construction in- 
dustrial relations system. 


Final Report 


The final report on the Canadian’ 
Inquiry on Construction Labour Rela-_ 
tions has not yet been published, but is: 
expected during next summer. The com- 
plete study will contain nine chapters on | 
different aspects of the inquiry. These 
will include an analysis of the construction — 
industrial relations systems, economic 
aspects, technological change in 


the | 
industry, future manpower requirements | 
in construction, training requirements 
and methods, protective standards legisla- 
tion, the relationships between labour 
relations acts and _ construction, the | 
building trades unions and jurisdictional 
disputes, and a study of contractor 
associations. 

Contributors to the final report are: | 
Prof. John H. G. Crispo, Director, Centre 
for Industrial Relations, University of 
Toronto; Frank Wildgen, Economic" 
Council of Canada; Dr. R. F. Legget, 
Director, Division of Building Research, 
National Research Council; F. D..Upex, | 
Research Branch, Department of Man- 

: 
: 
| 
| 
| 


power and Immigration; Dr. Ross Ford; 
Father Gérard Hébert, S. J., University | 
of Montreal; Prof. A. W. R. Carrothers, 
Dean, Faculty of Law, University of | 
Western Ontario; Father Gérard Dion, 
Laval University; and Prof. Harry Ar- 
thurs, Osgoode Hall Law School. 
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Outside Intervention 


vs. Settlement by Parties 


If the will to reach a settlement is 
acking in the minds of the parties to a 
abour dispute, there is no law compatible 
with our society’s accepted standards that 
will bring about a satisfactory solution, 
Hon. John R. Nicholson, Minister of 
Labour, said in addressing the University 
of Western Ontario Law Forum in 
London, Ont., recently. 

Work stoppages can be, and have been 
erminated by outside intervention on the 
sondition that the terms of settlement 
were to be decided later, “‘but the most 
sffective, the only satisfactory solution is 
the one agreed upon by the parties them- 
selves,’’ the Minister said. 

The federal Government’s legislation 
on labour disputes, he contended, has 
deen based on truly democratic principles. 
These include: the encouragement of 
bona fide collective bargaining between 
labour and management; the negotiation 
ind settlement of disputes by the parties 
themselves, if possible; freedom to engage 
n a strike or a lockout, if agreement can- 
not be reached; and intervention by 
zovernment, which may entail legislation, 
only when necessary in the public interest. 

These principles aim to encourage 
initiative, self-reliance and reasonable- 
ness on the part of both labour and 
management, with mediation or other 
action being used only as a last resort. But 
When disputes ‘‘approach the critical 
stage,”’ especially disputes that would 
-ause injury to the economy or the public 
if a stoppage occurred, “‘the role of the 
Minister of Labour becomes less formal 
and much more personal.” 
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The Minister may intervene personally 
as a mediator. In any case, he ‘‘brings the 
whole weight of his office to bear in really 
serious disputes,’’ to induce the parties to 
agree on terms of settlement, or at least 
on a procedure by means of which agree- 
ment can be arrived at. 

“Other stronger measures may be 
needed on occasion, especially when the 
public interest is directly affected. Clearly 
there are certain groups in our society 
that cannot be allowed to strike or remain 
on strike for any appreciable period of 
time. For instance, it is generally accepted, 
I think, that the armed forces, police or 
other such security agencies should not 
strike or be permitted to do so. If this is 
so, then they must have some kind of 
guarantee to safeguard themselves against 
unfair imposition. What form should this 
guarantee take ?”’ 

The Minister went on to speak of the 
difficulty of deciding where to draw the 
line, what industries should be considered 
essential, and how employees in those 
industries where strikes were not allowed 
were to be dealt with. Referring to the 
function of conciliation boards, he said 
that this was one of the matters in which 
he hoped to gain help from ‘“‘the wisdom 
of the Special Labour Task Force” 
(L.G. 1966, p. 631). 

Mr. Nicholson said that, because ‘‘a 
whole new range of puzzling problems” 
was arising in industrial relations, he 
foresaw a new role for his Department. 
Since the very existence of the Depart- 
ment’s Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch presupposed ‘‘a possible break- 
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down in collective bargaining,’ he would 
regard it as a great achievement if a 
Minister of Labour could render this part 
of the Department unnecessary. The aim 
should be to forestali trouble. ‘‘We should 
become fire prevention officers, not fire- 
fighters.”” The Labour-Management Con- 
sultation Program of the Department was 
an important step in this direction, the 
Minister said. 


Another important part of the work of 
the Department was economic research, 
he continued. With the help of increased 
staff, ‘““We will seek to prepare, in advance, 
detailed statistical information on a 
particular problem or industry. Naturally, 
this material will be available to all 
interested parties, and the objectively 
prepared data should alone clear away 
many misunderstandings and diminish 
the areas in dispute. ... 


‘This approach may well open a new 
era in industrial relations in Canada. Yet 
I wish to stress that government’s role 
will not thereby have been changed. There 
will not be government intervention, but 
government initiative to focus the atten- 
tion of labour and management upon the 
new problem areas... .”’ 


Referring again to the Special Labour 
Task Force, Mr. Nicholson said that its 
complete report should be in the Govern- 
ment’s hands by December this year, and 
the Government intended to make full 
use of its findings ‘tin the development of 
an industrial relations philosophy and 
modus operandi better suited to the new 
realities of the 70s and onwards.” 
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Briefs to the Government 


Canadian Labour Congress 


Government policies are favouring “the rich and powerful,” 
people, reducing consumer power, and spreading unemployment, the CLC asserted in its 


annual brief: 


The Canadian Labour Congress at- 
tacked government policies as favouring 
‘“‘the rich and powerful’ and failing to 
meet the needs of the people. The 1,500,- 
000-member labour group, in its annual 
meeting with the Prime Minister and 
members of his Cabinet, presented a 
memorandum containing several recom- 
mendations in areas in which it con- 
sidered that action was needed. 

The brief was presented to the Cabinet 
on February 13 by Donald MacDonald, 
Secretary-Treasurer and acting President 
of the CLC. Claude Jodoin, President of 
the Congress, was not present because of 
illness (L. G., Nov. 1967, p. 688). About 
400 union representatives attended the 
presentation of the memorandum. 

The CLC commented that it was the 
nature of such presentations that it 
should be critical of government policies, 
but it added, ‘‘We cannot easily recall 
a situation like the present where the 
Government has in so short a period 
made so many decisions which evidence 
a propensity to satisfy the wishes of the 
rich and the powerful.”’ 

The Government ‘‘has introduced a 
budget which can only have the result of 
reducing consumer power and _ thereby 
leading to a spread of unemployment,” 
the brief contended. ‘‘It has compounded 
the mistake of a deflationary budget by 
cutting back government programs, which 
will inevitably lead to an increase in the 
number of the unemployed. At a time and 
in an age when government involvement 
in promoting economic growth is not 
only indispensable, but taken for granted, 
your government appears to withdraw 
from such intervention and to take only 
those negative actions which are bound 
to blunt growth and entrench an un- 
satisfactory status quo.” 

The CLC said that economic growth 
has lagged seriously and there has been 
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a disturbing increase in unemployment. 
Advisability of the introduction of the 
November tax increase as a deflationary 
measure was questioned, and the Govern- 
ment was criticized for its apparent 
intention not to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Carter Report on 
taxation (L. G. June 1967, p. 349). 


Economic Situation 


The Congress described the economic 
outlook for 1968 as “not particularly 
rosy,” and it took issue with many of the 
economic policies of the Government. 

The CLC criticized the Government’s 
policy in various ways, contending that: 

e it has dampened even further the 
lagging growth rate of the economy. 

e the recent tax increases will serve to 
aggravate, rather than to ameliorate, the 
already unsettling cost and price pressures 
on the economy. 

e the country’s taxation system should 
be drastically reformed, as recommended 
in the Carter Report on taxation. 

e private investment will almost cer- 
tainly fail to grow at a pace sufficient to 
generate the additional 240,000 jobs that 
the Economic Council of Canada says 
are required annually to absorb the 
growing labour force. 

e the Government should _ increase 
expenditures in the public sector to take 
up the slack in employment, rather than 
aggravate the situation by restrictive 
action. 

e the Government should immediately 
implement corrective expansionary po- 
licies to avert the expected levelling off 
in our rate of economic growth and 
concomitant rise in unemployment. 


Atlantic Development 


The brief proposed that the Govern- 
ment establish a special agency or 


failing to meet the needs of the 


. 
{ 
department to deal with the economic 
problems of the Atlantic provinces. It, 
drew particular attention to the situation 
confronting the eastern provinces as a 
result of the threatened Dosco_ shut-| 
down, railway layoffs, CNR plans to 
abandon Newfoundland rail service, and. 
government cutbacks, including delay’ 
in construction of the Northumberland 
Causeway connecting Prince Edward 
Island with the mainland. 
It was pointed out that per capita 
income in the Atlantic provinces is 25 to 
30 per cent lower than the national 
average, and unemployment rates are. 
consistently higher. | 
The memorandum said: ‘‘The people 
of the Atlantic region have every right to’ 
their fair share of this country’s economic 
wealth but, in our view, present programs, 
and policies are inadequate to ensure 
that such a highly desirable state of affairs 
will ever be realized.” 

The CLC called for a massive program 
of co-ordinated and comprehensively 
planned regional economic development 
to overcome the economic problems of 
the four Atlantic provinces. ! 


| 

Housing | 
i 

The Government must become the 
major lender for housing if current needs 
are to be met, the CLC said. Mr. Mac- 
Donald mentioned that union represen- 
tatives are presently conducting a cam- 
paign directing attention to housing needs. 
The memorandum forecast that final 
figures for 1967 would fall far short of 
the 190,000 units considered by the 
Economic Council to be necessary. A 
massive investment was needed in both 
private and public housing. | 
The CLC called for an end to the recent 
slow-down and actual decline in housing 
activity and attendant tight credit condi: 
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ions. “If housing is to be regarded by 
private financial institutions as an at- 
tractive investment field only when con- 
ditions are poor in other areas, then its 
development cannot be left in their hands. 
_,. The only beneficiaries of the recent 
raising of interest rates are _ private 
financial institutions,” the brief charged. 

“Only those earning in excess of 
$7,500 a year can now qualify for the 
maximum NHA loan of $18,000, and it 
is doubtful if adequate housing at a cost 
much less than this can be found in urban 
areas,’ the CLC said. “In effect, the 
average Canadian wage earner has been 
priced out of the current housing market. 
... Further increases in the interest rate 
or even a slight decline will do little to aid 
them.”” The memorandum recommended 
that the federal Government enter the 
field as the primary lender at rates sub- 
stantially below the present market level. 

In addition, it recommended that the 
11 per cent sales tax on building materials 
should be removed. 


Social Legislation 


Despite major advances, some obvious 
gaps remain in the structure of Canadian 
social legislation, the memorandum point- 
ed out. The brief called special attention 
to cash sickness benefits and—in view of 
the increasing number of working women 
—maternity benefits. 

Top priority should be given to medi- 
feeetine: CLC said, and it. criticized 
Finance Minister Sharp’s ‘“‘dire predic- 
tions’ about the effects of the implementa- 
tion of medicare on the economy. ‘“‘We 
feel that this was a breach of faith with 
the Canadian people. In planning for the 
Medical Care Act (L. G., March 1967, 
p. 166), your Government undoubtedly 
made assumptions as to costs. It cannot 
now retreat on the grounds that un- 
foreseeable cost factors have emerged.” 

Mr. MacDonald drew attention to some 
defects that he said were already appearing 
in the Canada Pension Plan, although it 
has been in effect for only three years 
ime <s., 1965, p. 402). 

“One of these is the arbitrary maximum 
of 2 per cent which may be applied in any 
year to increase the rates of benefit and 
the year’s maximum pensionable earn- 
ings,” the CLC said. “During the last 
year, the Consumer Price Index rose by 
3.5 per cent but only 2 per cent could be 
applied to the Pension Index. 

“The other problem which has arisen 
is the $5,000 ceiling itself ($5,100 for the 
year 1968). While this figure may have 
seemed sufficient when the Canada Pen- 
sion Plan was being drafted, the rise in 
Wage levels since then has made it less 
realistic for purposes of contributions 
and pension benefit levels. If wages and 
Salaries continue to rise as they have in 
recent years, so many workers may earn 
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beyond the $5,000 level that the maximum 
benefit of $1,250 a year, as at first en- 
visaged, may well become a flat rate 
benefit instead. The 25 per cent ratio 
would then become a fiction in large 
measure.”’ 


Labour Legislation 


Legislation now before Parliament to 
amend the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act (L. G., Feb., 
p. 73) was one of the major points of 
contention. The CLC termed the proposed 
amendments ‘‘one of the most blatant 
expressions of political partisanship which 
we have observed.” 

Timing of Bill C-186 was questioned 
on the grounds that the government 
presently has a task force examining the 
whole area of labour-management rela- 
tions (L. G., Feb., p. 70). The brief 
asserted that the government, by in- 
troducing the amendments, was trying 
to anticipate the findings of the Task 
Force on Labour Relations. 

The brief continued: ‘Bill C-186 is 
nothing less than a concession to the 
Confederation of National Trade Unions. 
It is an answer to the request by that 
organization to enjoy special privileges 
and advantages, which neither its number 
nor its status can justify. Because the bill 
is a political expendient to appease the 
CNTU, it is an affront to whatever is 
positive and constructive about the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act. The bill, and the reasons 
given in support of it, impugn the inte- 
grity of the members of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board. It creates a 
wholly false impression of the operation 
of the Act itself and of the burden of 
work which the board must carry. It 
deceives the public as to the way in 
which the board has exercised its func- 
tions and its probity in so doing. It is 
bad legislation because it is erroneous in 
its conception and irresponsible in its 
purpose.”’ 

The CLC said that it had always 
supported the principle of equal language 
rights before the board, and that one of 
its two nominees is French-speaking. 
If there were problems, they could easily 
be resolved by filling some already 
existing posts with bilingual people. 

“The possibility of fragmentation of 
national bargaining units represents a 
very real menace to the orderly relation- 
ships that exist in various industries 
coming under the federal jurisdiction.” 
It threatens to establish regional patterns 
of collective bargaining where country- 
wide bargaining has become the rule, and 
thus to undermine the patterns of collec- 
tive bargaining that have been established, 
the memorandum warned. 

The changes in collective bargaining 
certification by the CLRB could hinder 


industrial peace by leading to an increased 
number of industrial disputes, because 
there would be more bargaining agents 
and more opportunities for conflict. They 
could also hamper mobility of workers, 
Mr. MacDonald said. 


Later, in discussing the government’s 
reply, Mr. MacDonald re-emphasized 
his concern for, and criticism of, Bill 
C-186. “I say to you in all seriousness 
that there has never been such a threat to 
industrial peace in this country as that 
contained in this piece of legislation.” 


International Affairs 


Adoption of a more clear-cut and 
forceful position with regard to Vietnam 
and increased aid to economically under- 
developed countries were additional re- 
commendations urged. 


In the memorandum, the CLC said: 


“Your Government should speak up 
more clearly and more forcefully on 
Vietnam. You should continue to urge 
the Government of the United States to 
take greater chances in the pursuit of 
peace. All bombing should cease im- 
mediately and unconditionally, in the 
hope that such action would enhance 
reciprocal steps by the Government of 
North Vietnam in the direction of peace 
talks.” 


Pointing out that the plight of the 
people in the economically under- 
developed parts of the world was _ be- 
coming increasingly worse, the CLC 
advanced a six-point program: 


e spend at least 1 per cent of the Gross 
National Product for external aid and 
development; 


e explore all possible avenues of 
granting special tariff and other trade 
concessions on finished products and raw 
materials from new countries; 

e support, through participation in 
international agencies, legitimate and 
reasonable requests of poorer countries 
for easier trade, fiscal, and credit facilities; 

e increase allocations for Canada’s 
Soft Loan Assistance Program; 

e expand facilities, in Canada and 
abroad, for the training of qualified 
manpower from the developing countries; 
and 

e conclude agreements with the spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Nations 
for joint technical assistance projects. 


Hours of Work 


The brief was sharply critical of certain 
measures connected with the application 
of the Canada Labour (Standards) Code 
(L. G. 1964, p. 1058). 

The Canadian Labour Congress told 
the Government that unwarranted delays 
are being experienced in some areas in 
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the implementation of federal legislation 
covering hours of work. 

Mr. MacDonald remarked that de- 
ferments allowed by the Government 
extended in one case to three and a half 
years after the Act came into force. 
Unwillingness to enforce the Act was a 
major cause of the shipping strike last 
summer, he charged. Two commissions 
had been appointed to investigate defer- 
ments; and, in the case of Newfoundland 
shipping, provisions of the Code would 
not be finally implemented until 1974— 
eight and a half years after the Act came 
into force. 


Bilingualism and Biculturalism 


The CLC brief was in accord with the 
recommendations made in the first report 
of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism 
and Biculturalism. 

The CLC asked for action to eliminate 
‘“‘those differences in economic opportuni- 
ty and in living standards which have 


In replying to the CLC memorandum, 
the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. Lester B. 
Pearson, took exception to suggestions in 
the brief that the Government should 
stimulate the economy. Mr. Pearson said 
that the Canadian economy was still oper- 
ating close to full capacity by the accumu- 
lation of large deficits. It would not be a 
right policy to stimulate the economy at 
this time, because this would mean incur- 
ring further deficits and raising taxes, he 
said. 

The Prime Minister gave warning that 
rising prices and rising costs, without a 
corresponding rise in productivity, were a 
threat to the country’s economy. Hence, 
the Government’s policies must be framed 
to bring about a steady and sustainable 
expansion, with maximum employment. 


Hon. Mitchell Sharp 


Canada is dependent upon capital from 
abroad for expansion, said Hon. Mitchell 
Sharp, Minister of Finance; 
Canadian monetary and fiscal policies 
must be very flexible. 

Mr. Sharp’s main budget last year plan- 
ned for a moderate deficit. Taxes were 
reduced and steps were taken to stimulate 
the economy, the Minister of Finance ex- 
plained. At that time, interest rates were 
on their way down, but about the middle 
of 1967 they started up again. 

“Canadian costs have continued to rise. 
Moreover, the expenditures of provincial 
and municipal governments continue to 
rise even more quickly than those of the 
federal Government. So we had to make a 
change of direction at that time—to reduce 
demands on the capital market, and to 
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therefore, 


created a chasm between English and 
French-speaking Canada, a chasm which 
it is essential to bridge if Canada is, in 
fact, to remain a single political entity.” 


Broadcasting 


The brief criticized the failure of the 
CBC and private broadcasters to make 
more effective use of Canadian talent in 
radio and television. Action was asked 
for to strengthen and expand the CBC’s 
international service. 

Educational television should be treated 
as something more than a stepchild of 
the broadcasting industry and should be 
woven into the texture of broadcasting 
generally, the brief suggested. It opposed 
the restriction of ETV to the UHF band 
only, but recommended that ETV be 
made available to everyone. 


Civil Service Pensions 


The problem of retired public servants 
living on inadequate pensions, was a 


The Government’s Reply 


borrow less money.’’ For next year, Mr. 
Sharp explained, last November’s supple- 
mentary budget has moved from a mod- 
erate deficit to a balanced budget. 

On the subject of incomes policy (L.G., 
Jan., p. 10) Mr. Sharp dismissed any sug- 
gestion for importing “‘wage guidelines’’ 
from abroad. 


Hon. Bryce Mackasey 


In the absence in India of the Minister 
of Labour, (see page 200), Hon. Bryce 
Mackasey, Acting Minister of Labour, 
replied to the CLC memorandum. 

The problem of an Adjustment Assist- 
ance Program, related to the Kennedy 
Round, is being carefully studied and con- 
sidered by officials of the Department of 
Labour, Mr. Mackasey said. Within the 
framework of the present program, which 
applies to auto workers, the Transitional 
Assistance Benefits program (L.G., March 
1967, p. 164) has paid out more than 
$732,000, from its inception to the end of 
December 1967. 

With regard to the Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code, Mr. Mackasey pointed 
out that it was in full effect in the tele- 
phone industry, and in radio and televi- 
sion, uranium mining, power and feed 
mills, grain elevators, banks, longshore 
operations, airlines, and coach and bus 
lines. He noted that since the introduction 
of the minimum wage of $1.25 an hour in 
these industries, eight provinces had raised 
the minimum wage rate in their jurisdic- 
tions. 

The shipping industry on the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River, in con- 


further subject of the memorandum. The 
labour organization entered a strong. 
plea for government action to provide, 
relief for them. rt 

‘““Many of these retired government 
employees are now living on pensions, 
whose purchasing power has been ge-) 
riously eroded as a result of changes in 
the cost of living,’ the CLC said. 

“For those who are fortunate in having’ 
a long life span, retirement may mean 
the progressive reduction in real income, 
and a consequent deterioration in living 
standards. This is likely to be true even 
for those whose life span is shorter.” | 

The final words of the memorandum 
were a farewell to Prime Minister Pearson. | 
It told him, ““You have devoted many, 
years in the interests of the Canadian 
people and we would be remiss if we did 
not express this public tribute to you for’ 
the contribution which you have made 
not only to the well-being of Canada but. 
of the whole world.” 


sultation with the Department of Labour, 
had reached a practical solution by which 
the hours-of-work provisions of the Code: 
would be fully in effect by the end of the 
year, he said. This left only two groups of 
workers concerning which action regard- 
ing hours of work was still pending—those 


in the railway and trucking industries. 


Hon. Paul Martin 


The Secretary of State for External Af- 
fairs, Hon. Paul Martin, spoke about re- 
cent stands that Canada had taken in the 
realm of foreign affairs. He commented 
briefly on the Vietnam and Rhodesian sit 
uations, saying that Canada was attempt-. 
ing to bring about a cessation of hostilities. 
in both areas. 

The Minister announced that Canada 
would be increasing its contributions in 
the external aid program to 1 per cent of 
the Gross National Product by 1970. 


{ 


Hon. Jean Marchand 


Hon. Jean Marchand, Minister of Man- 
power and Immigration, commented brief- 
ly on the controversial Bill C-186. 

The rights of persons in all sectors of 
society have greater priority than those of 
institutions, Mr. Marchand said. This in- 
cludes the right of freedom of association 
and the right to choose which union body 
will represent a worker. } 

The question of equality of representa- 
tion between the CLC and the CNTU was 
a false issue, he said. Equality was not con- 
templated in Bill C-186, and no one in the 
Cabinet had raised the question. Hence, it 
was useless to confuse the matter with this. 
kind of argument, he said. ; 
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Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ Association 


The changes proposed in Bill C-186 for the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Canada 
Labour Relations Board dominated the Association’s 


submission in February. 


Unalterable opposition to Bill C-186 
was expressed by the Canadian Railway 
Labour Executives’ Association in its 
annual brief to the federal Cabinet, 
presented on February 13. The Asso- 
ciation went on to declare its conviction 
that ‘the Bill was introduced as a result 
of political pressure representing the 
interests of the Confederation of National 
Trade Unions, a Quebec-based and 
Quebec-oriented union which has been 
seeking the fragmentation of national 
bargaining units.” 

The changes in the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act provided 
for in the Bill had not been asked for 
by the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
by management or by any part of organ- 
ized labour except the CNTU, the brief 
contended. The Board already had the 
power to establish bargaining units as it 
saw fit, and it could easily be seen that 
the only alternative to its consistent 
refusal to ‘“‘fragmentize’ national bar- 
gaining units would be ‘“‘complete chaos 
in industrial relations in an industry such 
as the railways.” 

The suggestion that the establishment of 
panels of the CLRB, provided for in the 
Bill, would lighten the Board’s workload 
was ridiculous, the brief said, because the 
Board sat only two or three days a month. 
On the contrary, if the Bill became law, 
the work of the Board would inevitably 
Increase. 


Dissatisfaction and Controversy 


The establishment of an Appeals Board 
would expose the decisions of the Board, 
or One of its panels, to appeal to persons 
appointed by the Government who 
represented neither management nor 
labour, but who would have the power to 
Overrule decisions made by a representa- 
tive board composed of experienced 
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management and labour persons. ‘“‘To 
us it will inevitably create unheard of 
dissatisfaction and controversy,’ the 
Association said. 

Fragmentation of national bargaining 
units in the railway industry would 
seriously threaten established national 
wage and living standards that had 
helped to reduce regional disparities. It 
would also disrupt seniority districts. 

Seniority rules contributed to make the 
railway work force perhaps more mobile 
than that of any other industry. The result 
of the changes introduced by the Bill 
would be that ‘mobility would be 
restricted, seniority rules changed; but 
even worse, all the working conditions 
and pay structure would be completely 
distorted. Arrangements would have to 
be made to change train crews at those 
locations where the jurisdiction ended 
for one union and began for another.” 


Chaos and Turmoil 


Breaking up of national bargaining 
units would lead to an increase in the 
number of strikes, the Association pre- 
dicted. 

The brief reminded the Government 
that the Task Force it had appointed 
(L. G. 1966, p. 631; March, 1967, p. 169) 
was engaged in an intensive study of 
labour relations, and it contended that 
the introduction of Bill C-186 was 
premature, at the very least, since it cut 
‘right across the very matters that are 
being studied by the Task Force, and 
could conceivably prejudice its work.” 

If the Government persisted in putting 
Bill C-186 through Parliament, it would 
have ‘‘to accept full responsibility for the 
chaos and turmoil that will be the in- 
evitable result,’ the brief said. 

On the subject of industrial relations in 
the railway industry, the Association said 
it appeared that the report of the Task 


Force would not be forthcoming until 
late this year. This would mean that it 
would be well into 1969 before amend- 
ments to labour legislation would be 
considered. ‘‘In view of this, and in view 
of the fact that many collective agree- 
ments in the railway industry will be 
subject to notice for revision late in 
1968, we feel compelled to urge your 
Government and its Task Force on 
Labour Relations to act now.’ The Task 
Force should consider “bringing down a 
report at an early date so that existing 
labour relations legislation may _ be 
amended along the lines we propose, prior 
to the opening of the next round of 
railway negotiations.” 


Association Recommendations 


Regarding the question of injunctions 
in labour disputes, the Association re- 
commended that: 

e injunctions should not be granted 
ex parte “in circumstances in which 
notice could and should be given to the 


party against whom an injunction is 
being sought;”’ 
e such injunctions should not be 


granted on affidavit evidence, but only 
when the parties to a motion for an 
injunction, and any witnesses they pro- 


duce, can be examined and_  cross- 
examined. 

The brief further urged that: 

e railway workers should not’ be 


compelled to cross picket lines at strike- 
bound plants and industries while oper- 
ating a train; 

e the Government should see to it that 
health and sanitation standards equal to 
those required by the Canada Labour 
(Safety) Code are provided for all railway 
employees; 

e succession duty be levied over the 
number of years used for the purpose of 
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computation, and the basic exemption 
should be increased; 

e manual or automatic signal protec- 
tion devices be installed at all level 
crossings that are known to be hazardous; 
and to this end, the federal Government 
should consider increasing the yearly 
grants to the Railway Grade Crossing 
Fund; 

e the Criminal Code of Canada should 
be amended to make lotteries legal if they 
are controlled and operated by govern- 
ments; 

e the recommendation of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority, that there 
should be a 10-per-cent increase in tolls 
on the Montreal-Lake Ontario section of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, should be put 
into effect; 

e the Canadian Transport Commission 
should be given wider powers and should 
be made responsible for determining the 
true impact of Seaway tolls on the cost of 
moving Seaway traffic, to the end that all 
modes of transport shall be able to 
compete under conditions in which “each 
bears a fair proportion of the real cost of 


Confederation of National Trade Unions 


The Confederation of National Trade 
Unions came before the federal Cabinet 
this year to underline its satisfaction with 
certain Government policies and also to 
express its concern about situations that 
it believed were deteriorating. 

It claimed to be satisfied with the 
labour legislation contained in Bill C-186 
because it leaves the individual free to 
join the union of his choice. 

Turning to economic prospects, the 
CNTU said that it did not yet see the 
poor moving out of their state of poverty. 
The Confederation reminded the Cabinet 
also of those recommendations of the 
Carter Commission (L. G., June 1967, 
p. 349) which called for the integration of 
personal income taxes and corporation 
taxes, and the taxation of capital gains. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The CNTU commended the measures 
that will be taken to increase unemploy- 
ment insurance contributions from em- 
ployers, and to bring a greater number of 
workers under coverage of the Act by 
raising the earnings ceiling of those to 
be insured. 

The Confederation pointed out, how- 
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resources, facilities and services provided 
at public expense;”’ 

e the Government to “‘require industry 
to give at least one year’s notice of closure 
of plant operation, and at least six months 
notice to the individual workman and 
his union of the probable date of changes 
due to automation or technological 
innovations that would have adverse 
consequences.”’ 


Medicare 


The Association supported the Govern- 
ment’s decision to put a national medical 
care plan into effect on July 1, 1968, and 
rejected the view that such a plan would 
contribute to inflation. 

The Association said that it was strongly 
in favour of the basic principles enun- 
ciated in the report of the Carter Royal 
Commission on Taxation, and it sup- 
ported the position taken by the Canadian 
Labour Congress. In particular, it agreed 
with the view that the tax system should 
be used as an instrument of fiscal policy. 
It also agreed with the Commission in 
assigning a higher priority to the objective 


ever, what were, in its judgment, the 
weaknesses of the economy in such 
industries as construction, textiles, ship- 
yards and merchant marine. It mentioned 
specifically the situation in the Port of 
Montreal, and expressed the hope that 
steps would be taken to ensure uninter- 
rupted shipping operations throughout 
the year. 

Completing its economic recommenda- 
tions, the CNTU made a further sug- 


gestion which, if adopted, would place 


all air transport companies under the 
control of the Government. 


The Government’s Reply 


Replying to the brief, Prime Minister 
Pearson stated that he was less pessimistic 
about the poverty problem than the 
Confederation, and he cited the social 
measures adopted by his Government to 
relieve and assist the less fortunate 
Canadian citizens. 

As for the economic recommendations 
of the CNTU, the Prime Minister pointed 
out that it was advisable, for the time 
being, to check the inflationary trends 
of our economy in order to maintain our 


of equity in taxation than to all other 
objectives. 


The Government’s Reply 


In replying to the Association’s brief, 
Prime Minister Pearson expressed sym- 
pathy with the protest against the practice 
of levying succession duty on the com- 
muted value of a pension due to a widow 
or a widower. He agreed that “some 
pretty awful” situations arose, and he 
said that the Department of Finance was 
studying changes in the succession duty 
law. 

Hon. Bryce Mackasey, acting Minister 
of Labour, denied that Bill C-186 would 
promote the breakup of national bar- 
gaining units on the railways. He said 
that, in the opinion of lawyers of the 
Labour and Justice Departments, the bill 
would not change the powers of the 
CLRB in this matter. It did not instruct 
the Board to carve up national units, 
‘“‘and it is not the intent of the bill to do 
so,’ he told the delegation. 


competitive position on the international 
market, rather than to stimulate an 
industry that is already producing at 
almost full capacity. 

In his opinion, the effects of this 
stimulation would be more harmful than 
beneficial. 

Mr. Pearson re-assured the CNTU 
concerning Bill C-186, stating that it was 
still the Government’s intention to have 
this Act passed by Parliament in spite 
of rumours to the contrary. 

Cabinet Ministers Bryce Mackasey, 
Jean Marchand, Mitchell Sharp and Paul 
Martin each made appropriate comments 
on those parts of the CNTU brief that 
particularly concerned them. Mr. Martin, 
in particular, repeated to the CNTU 
officials, in reply to their requests and 
opinions, that, as a sovereign nation, 
Canada alone conceived, decided upon 
and implemented its foreign policy. 

As for the present world situation, 
Mr. Martin recalled the positions taken 
by Canada concerning Vietnam, China 
and the Middle East crisis. In his opinion, 
the interests of Canada and of world 
peace have always been best served by 
the decisions of the Government. 
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ILO Report: 


The Workers of the World in 1967 


The place of workers in the world in 
1967 was characterized by a growth of 
unemployment, and by insufficiency of 
progress in countries in the process of 
development. These are conclusions drawn 
from statistics gathered by the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 

In most industrialized countries, the 
slackening of economic expansion or the 
extreme slowness of recovery were trans- 
lated into a drop in employment and a 
rise in unemployment. 

Information received from developing 
countries testifies that the situation is not 
improving. The growing excess of man- 
power is far from being absorbed. 

The increase in hourly wages was, in 
general, enough to compensate for the 
shortening of work duration, and the 
rise in consumer prices. 


Employment 


The decline in employment, which 
began toward the close of 1966 in several 
countries, spread during 1967 into about 
half of those for which figures are available. 
In several countries, however, a rise of 
employment continued, although general- 
ly at a slower rate than in preceding years. 

Employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries declined in 15 of 27 countries for 
which statistics are available. The list 
included several countries where the 
general level of employment went up, as 
in Canada and the United States. 

In Canada, where the number of em- 
ployees in the manufacturing industries 
had increased by about 5 per cent during 
each of the three preceding years, em- 
ployment dropped slightly between Au- 
gust and December 1966. Despite a slight 
climb after June 1967, the level at August 
was slightly below that of August 1966. 

Agriculture and mining, notably coal 
mining, continued as in past years to 
lose their manpower in the majority of 
industrialized countries. Data for which 
Statistics are available on the general 
level of employment cover only 12 
countries. They show that, because of 
the movement of the work force, this 
general level has been lowered less than in 
the manufacturing industries. In seven 
Observed countries, the general level of 
employment went up: in Poland, the 
total number of employed persons rose 
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by 3 per cent, in the United States by 2 
per cent, and in Canada, Italy, Japan, 
Norway and Puerto Rico, by less than 
2 per cent. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment, which was increasing 
in several countries toward the end of 
1966 continued to rise. During the last 
12 months, it rose in more than 30 
countries. The number of unemployed 
persons rose noticeably—and sometimes 
strongly—in all industrialized countries 
except Italy. 

Particularly strong rises were seen in 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Den- 
mark, Finland, Luxembourg and New 
Zealand, countries where the number of 
persons without work more than doubled. 
Belgium, France, Greece, Norway, The 
Netherlands and Sweden realized an 
unemployment increase of over 30 per 
cent. 

In general, young people, women and 
aged persons were the most strongly 
affected. 


Consumer Prices 


The rise in consumer prices has oc- 
curred in all parts of the world, but often 
at a slower rate than in preceding years. 
In 16 of the 100 countries studied, 
consumer prices fell in relation to the 
level of the 12 preceding months, In one 
country out of five, however, the rate of 
increase went up because of a rise in the 
cost of transportation, rents and services. 
This was especially true in industrialized 
countries. 

Consumer prices increased by 10 per 
cent or more in six countries that have 
suffered from a more or less strong 
inflation for the past five years: Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Congo (Kinshasa), Indo- 
nesia and Uruguay. Denmark, India, 
Nigeria, Peru, Sudan, Surinam, Turkey 
and South Vietnam also experienced 
consumer price increases of more than 
10 per cent. Rises varying between 5 and 
10 per cent were observed in 16 countries 
in all parts of the world. 

In 31 countries and territories, in- 
cluding Canada, prices went up by 
between 3 and 5 per cent. Twenty-seven 
countries, including the Federal Republic 


of Germany, the United States, the 
United Kingdom and Czechoslovakia, 
registered a rise of between | and 3 per 
cent. 

Finally, consumer prices dropped in 16 
countries. In most of the cases, the drop 
was weak, often less than | per cent. The 
most substantial declines were noted in 
Ghana (8 per cent) and in Nigeria (7 per 
cent). 


Money Wages and Real Wages 


Fewer than 30 countries published 
statistical information on wages, and 
the data provided were mostly limited to 
manufacturing industries, and covered 
the first half of the year only. 

In all these countries, hourly money 
wages increased, those for women some- 
what more so than those for men. Under 
the influence of the reduction in hours of 
work, weekly wages went up more slowly 
than did hourly wages. 

The rise in money wages, as in preceding 
years, varied greatly from one country 
to another—from 2 per cent in Ceylon 
to 24 per cent in South Korea. In the 
aggregate, however, it slowed down. 

Money wages increased by more than 
10 per cent in Colombia, South Korea, 
Denmark, Sweden and Yugoslavia. The 
rise ranged between 5 per cent and 10 
per cent in 15 countries including Canada. 
Increases of between 2 per cent and 5 
per cent were noted in Austria, Ceylon, 
Hungary and the United States. 

In all the countries for which there are 
statistics, the rise in consumer prices 
absorbed a part, often very large, of the 
money wage rise. 

The real wage increases varied between 
3 per cent and 5 per cent, in nine countries. 
Real wages of manufacturing industry 
workers went up by less than 3 per cent 
during the past twelve months in Canada, 
Colombia, Finland and New Zealand. 

Most of the information provided here 
is available in the /967 Year Book of 
Labour Statistics, published by the ILO. 
Now in its 27th edition, it presents a 
summary of all the principal statistics 
relating to labour in all parts of the 
world. The data were derived from 
communications received by the ILO and 
from official publications. The detailed 
statistics contained in the Year Book 
relate to more than 170 countries and 
territories. The tables cover data on total 
and economically active population, em- 
ployment, unemployment, hours of work, 
labour productivity, wages, consumer 
price indexes, family budget studies, 
industrial accidents and industrial dis- 
putes. 

The book is available in Canada 
through the Canada Branch, International 
Labour Office, 178 Queen Street, Ottawa. 
The price is: paperbound, $10, or cloth- 
bound, $12. 
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Employment Fatalities in Canada 


Fourth Quarter, 1967 


The employment fatalities covered in this review affected 
persons gainfully employed, and occurred during the course 
of, or arose out of their employment, and included deaths 
resulting from industrial diseases. 

Statistics on employment fatalities are compiled by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Department from 
reports received from the provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards and certain other official sources. Newspaper reports 
are used to supplement these. For industries not covered by 
workmen’s compensation legislation, newspaper reports are 
the Department’s only source of information. It is possible, 
therefore, that coverage in such industries as agriculture, 


fishing and trapping, and certain of the service groups, is not 
as complete as it is in industries covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation. Similarly, a small number of traffic 
accidents that are in fact industrial may be omitted from the 


Department’s records because of lack of information in press — 


reports. 


The number of fatalities that occurred during the period © 


under review is usually greater than indicated in the article 
and tables. Fatalities that were not reported in time for in- 


clusion, however, are recorded in supplementary lists, and | 


statistics are revised accordingly in the next annual review. 


The Department has received reports 
on 181 employment fatalities that oc- 
curred in Canada during the fourth 
quarter of 1967. During the previous 
quarter, 320 fatalities were recorded. This 
is 81 more than the previously published 
total of 239) (14.G.,,Jan. 1968, p531). In 
the fourth quarter of last year, 307 were 
recorded—90 more than the preliminary 
figure of 217 (L. G., April 1967, p. 239). 

During the quarter, two multifatality 
accidents brought death to seven work- 
men. Four coal miners died when their 
company truck collided with a parked 
truck near Harwood Ridge, N.B., and 
three members of a survey party drowned 
when their dory was punctured by ice and 
sank on Sandy Lake in Newfoundland. 

Three industry divisions accounted for 
53.5 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities.* Of the total, 35 fatalities 
occurred in construction and 31 in both 
manufacturing and transportation. The 
remaining 46.5 per cent were distributed 
in the other industry divisions as follows: 
mining, 14.9 per cent; forestry, 13.3 per 
cent; trade, 7.2 per cent; service, 4.4 per 
cent; agriculture, 3.3 per cent; public 
administration, 1.7 per cent; fishing, 1.1 
per cent; and finance, 0.6 per cent. 

The 25-44 age group accounted for 
42.5 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities. Workers in the 45-64 age group 
accounted for 33.2 per cent, and the 
remaining 24.3 per cent were distributed 


*see Table. Hi pr2s6. 
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in the other age groups: 20-24 age group, 
17.7 per cent; and the 14-19 age group 
and 65 and over age group, 3.3 per cent 
each. . 

Two occupational divisions accounted 
for 48.6 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities: craftsmen, production process 
and related workers, 32.6 per cent; and 
transport and communication workers, 
16.0 per cent. The remaining 51.4 per cent 
were distributed in the other occupational 
divisions: labourers and unskilled workers, 
11.0 per cent; miners, quarrymen and 
related workers, 10.5 per cent; loggers and 
related workers, 10.0 per cent; sales 
workers and _ service and_ recreation 
workers, 4.4 per cent each; farmers and 
managerial workers, 3.3 per cent each; 
professional and technical occupations 
workers, 2.8 per cent; fishermen, trappers 
and hunters, 1.1 per cent; and clerical 
workers, 0.6 per cent. 

Three accident-type categories ac- 
counted for 67.4 per cent of the total 
number of fatalities. These were: struck 
by different objects, 26.0 per cent; colli- 
sions and derailments, 21.0 per cent; and 
falls and slips, 20.4 per cent. The re- 
maining 32.6 per cent were distributed 
in the other accident-type categories: 
caught in, on or between different objects, 
12.7 per cent; conflagrations, temperature 
extremes and explosions, 8.3 per cent; 
Over-exertion, 4.4 per cent; inhalations, 
absorptions and industrial diseases, 3.9 
per cent; contact with electric current, 
2.2 per cent; and miscellaneous accidents, 


1.1 per cent. No fatalities were recorded 
in the striking against or stepping on 
objects accident-type category. 

A cross section analysis of the greatest 


concentration of fatalities by age reveals | 
that the 25-44 age group accounted for — 
54.8 per cent of the total number of | 
fatalities that occurred in transportation, — 
48.6 per cent in construction, and 41.9 | 


per cent in manufacturing. 

A similar cross section examination of 
these industries, to pinpoint the main 
concentration of fatalities by occupation, 


shows that transport and communication © 


eg gg 


workers accounted for 61.3 per cent of | 
the total number of fatalities that occurred | 


in transportation. Craftsmen, production 
process and related workers accounted for 


58.1 per cent of the fatalities in manufac- | 


turing and 57.1 per cent in the construction 
industry. 


An analysis of cross classifications of | 


industry divisions by main accident-type 
categories reveals that 62.5 per cent of the 
fatalities in the forestry industry and 45.7 
per cent in the construction industry were 
the result of being struck by different 
objects such as tools and vehicles. In the 
transportation industry, 41.9 per cent of 
the fatalities were the result of collisions, 
derailments and wrecks. 

During the quarter, there were 93 
fatalities in October, 55 in November and 
33 in December. By province, the largest 
number of fatalities, 62, occurred in 
Ontario. In British Columbia there were 
41, and in Alberta 28. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


Advisory Committee Report-—1967 


The balance of $258 million in the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund on March 
31, 1967 was larger by about $116 million 
than the balance a year earlier. 


In spite of this, said the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee, in its 
annual report for the year ending March 
31, 1967, there were indications that the 
improvement in the position of the fund 
that had been shown during the past two 
or three years was not being maintained 
in the latter part of 1966-67. In 1965-66, 
there had been a continuous improve- 
ment, but in the succeeding year, the 
improvement was confined to the first 
part of the year, and the second part 
actually showed some deterioration com- 
pared with 1965-66. 


The Committee noted that the extension 
of unemployment insurance to cover farm 
employees, effective from April 1, 1967, 
could be expected to cause loss to the 
fund, because benefits paid to this group 
would exceed contributions made on their 
behalf. The Committee said, however, 
that it had been informed that the Govern- 


ment had undertaken to reimburse the 
fund for losses on this account until such 
time as the Act had been amended as to 
rates of contribution and benefit. 


In order to provide more adequate 
benefits, and at the same time to allow 
a sufficient reserve to be built up to enable 
the fund to withstand fluctuations from 
year to year, amendments to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act were needed, the 
Committee said. It welcomed the an- 
nouncement in the Speech from the 
Throne in May 1967 indicating that the 
Government recognized this need, and it 
suggested that the Committee be given 
an opportunity to discuss, in principle, 
proposed changes in the Act before they 
were laid before Parliament. (Bill C-197 
to amend the Unemployment Insurance 
Act was introduced in the Commons on 
January 23, and passed first reading. 


Revision was required in three im- 
portant ways, provision being needed for: 


e an increase in rates of benefit; 


e contribution rates that would ensure 
the continued solvency of the fund; and 


e an increase in the upper limit for 
insurability for salaried employees, which 
was then $5,460 a year. 


The last mentioned change would bring 
back within the scope of the Act those 
who had formerly been insured but who 
had ceased to be so owing to the rise in the 
general level of earnings during recent 
years. 


The Committee recommends that con- 
sideration be given to including within 
the scope of the Act certain large groups 
of employees not now covered—for 
example, hospital employees. 


The Committee suggested that revision 
of the Act should include an amendment 
extending the time for submission of its 
annual report. It said that the present 
requirement that the report must be 
submitted by July 31 did not allow the 
Committee enough time for proper study 
of the reports it received, some of which 
were not forthcoming until July, when 
final figures for the fiscal year were known. 
The Committee’s report is reprinted in 
full below. 


Complete Report of the Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee 


To His Excellency the Governor in Coun- 
cil: 

The Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee has the honour to report as 
follows: 

Section 89(1) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act requires the Committee to 
report, not later than July 31 each year, 
on the financial condition of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund as at the pre- 
ceding March 31. 

The Committee met on July 24, 1967 
and received and considered the following 
reports: 

(a) from the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, financial and statistical state- 
ments for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1967; 

(b) from the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, a tabulation of 1966 unemploy- 
ment insurance statistics; 

(c) from the Actuarial Branch, Depart- 
ment of Insurance, a report on the 
prospective state of the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund. 
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The Committee reports that the balance 
in the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
as at March 31, 1967 was $258,203,012. 
This compares with the balance in the 
Fund at the end of each of the three 
preceding fiscal years as follows: 


1967 Sachse $258,203,000 
1966, ssvg aoe ties 141,483,000 
LOS ccekasars stan 40,497,000 
eos Be aR Ce 874,000 


Estimates of the covered population by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics indi- 
cate that the number of persons covered 
by unemployment insurance at June 1, 
1966 was nearly 4,500,000, representing 73 
per cent of the non-farm paid worker 
labour force in Canada, compared with 
76 per cent a year earlier. Although the 
actual numbers in both the covered popu- 
lation and the total labour force increased 
over the period, the percentage of those 
covered by unemployment insurance has 
decreased. 

This is undoubtedly due, in part at 


least, to the fact that more and more 
salaried employees have been passing out 
of the insured group because their earn- 
ings exceed the ceiling of $5,460 that was 
established in 1959, and [they] have not 
elected to continue their coverage volun- 
tarily. It is also in part due to the increas- 
ing numbers who are in employments not 
covered by unemployment insurance, such 
as hospitals, welfare agencies, teachers, 
municipalities and government service. 
The balance of $258 million in the Fund 
at March 31, 1967 was larger by about 
$116 million than the balance at the same 
date a year previously. However, the 
Committee noted that, in the opinion of 
the Actuary, the trend toward improve- 
ment that had been shown during the 
last two or three years was no longer as 
vigorous. While in 1965-66 the results of 
every month were better than those of 
the corresponding month in the preceding 
fiscal year, with the biggest improvement 
taking place during the seasonal benefit 
period, improvement in 1966-67 was lim- 
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ited to the first part of the fiscal year, and 
the second part did actually show some 
deterioration as compared to 1965-66. 

The Committee also noted that unem- 
ployment insurance was extended to cover 
farm employees as from April 1, 1967, 
which can be expected to cause some 
loss to the Fund, as it is likely that 
benefit paid to this group will exceed the 
contributions made on their behalf. How- 
ever, the Committee is informed that the 
Government has undertaken to reimburse 
the Fund to the extent of this particular 
deficit, pending a general revision of the 
overall rates of contributions and benefit 
when amendments are made to the Act. 

In addition to the need for providing 
more adequate benefits, it is clear from 
ithe reports made to the Committee that 
revision of rates both of contribution and 
of benefit is needed to bring the average 
| yearly income and outgo of the Fund into 
| better balance. The Fund has only been 
Kepr-solvent by drawing on the large 
reserve that had been accumulated up to 
some 10 years ago, and on two occasions 
by obtaining temporary loans from the 
Government. Although the loans were 
repaid and in recent years the Fund has 
accumulated a balance, the pattern of 
income and outgo over the last 10 years 
shows that amendments should be made 
setting the revenue at an amount that 
will exceed the outgo, so as to bring 


about a better balance, and ensure a 
sufficient reserve to enable the Fund to 
remain solvent despite fluctuations from 
year to year. 

In view of the continuing decline in the 
percentage of the paid workers . . . who 
are covered by unemployment insurance, 
and the mounting evidence that the rate 
of improvement in the Fund in recent 
years is slowing down, the Committee 
considers it urgent that corrective mea- 
sures be taken. The Committee is glad to 
note the announcement in the Speech 
from the Throne on May 8, 1967, and in 
the speech by the Minister of Labour in 
Kingston on July 17, 1967, that the 
Government intends to introduce amend- 
ments to the Unemployment Insurance 
Act at an early date. 

The Committee respectfully submits 
that a useful end would be served if it 
were enabled to review and advise on the 
proposed amendments before they are 
introduced. The Committee’s membership 
includes representatives of a broad spec- 
trum of employers and employees. In 
view of this, it would be advantageous 
if the Committee were given an opportu- 
nity to discuss in principle the proposed 
changes in the Act before they are laid 
before Parliament. 

There are three particular provisions of 
the scheme that most urgently need revi- 
sion, VIZ: 


The following additional statistics provided in the financial statements of the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission are of particular interest: 


Increase or decrease in balance from previous 


Contributions from employers and employees.... 
Contributions from the Government of Canada 
Amounts collected in penalties................000.0s600+. 
Interest On un vestMent Siem wiles. det eee eek: 
eneTeSt DAI Ol lOaNS ow. groan ia eet eee 
en OUHeR TEVeNUCie oor ect Tene tet bn. 
Ordinary benefit payments: s.46c00.cccsc: eeeeecniees: 
mcasondl benefit: pay mients i.n.<s.ce cack. cee aoc 
Excess of expenditure over revenue................:0.-- 


Excess of revenue over expenditure 


Fishing coverage 


Contributions from employers and employees.... 


Contributions from Government of Canada 
Benefit payments 


Other statistics 
Number of initial claims for unemployment 


PISUPANCE TECEIVERL Gli. hide ovscencetc Jahan. 


Excess of benefit payments over contributions.... 


1967 1966 1965 1964 
(in thousands of dollars) 
+116,720 +100,986 +39,622 —8,817 
343,853 328,319 310,751 296,585 
68,771 65,664 62,150 59.3 le 
172 146 121 109 
10,931 4,671 | Lge wD 1,061 
— — 163 Zoid 
423,727 398,800 374,815 357,074 
20,209) 236,251 205,000 | oie 
55,798 59,533 69,370 78,141 
— —_ — 8,817 
116,720 100,986 39,622 — 
1,387 1,234 13293 1,245 
261 247 259 249 
10,845 10,240 L132 11,437 
9,197 8,759 10,180 9,943 
(numbers) 

1,213,000 1,190,000 1,311,000 1,385,000 
12.6 12.6 13.0 13.1 
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1. The rates of benefit should be in- 
creased. In respect of many claimants, 
the maximum weekly rate of benefit, 
which was set in 1959, has now declined | 
to a much lower percentage of normal — 
earnings than was the case in 1959, and | 
represents a much lower ratio of benefit- 
to-earnings than was intended by the 
legislation. 

2. The contribution rates should be 


re-examined to assure the continued sol- | 


vency of the Fund, having in mind the 
increased benefit rates and the effect of 
covering farm employees. | 

3. The upper limit for insurability of | 
salaried employees, which is standing at | 
$5,460 as established in 1959, should 
obviously be revised so as to restore 
coverage to those classes of workers who 
were formerly insured but have moved — 
out of insurance because of the rise in the | 
general earnings level in the last several 
years. 

With reference to the prospective state | 
of the Unemployment Insurance Fund by | 
March 31, 1968, the Actuary has advised | 
the Committee that, assuming the effects _ 
of any legislative changes will not be felt | 
until after that date, and assuming that | 
the rate of unemployment for the fiscal 
year 1967-68 will not exceed 414 per cent, 
it can be expected that the excess of | 
income over claims in 1967-68 will be | 
somewhere between $55 million and $90 | 
million. This compared with an actual 
excess Of $116 million in 1966-67. 

In view of the fact that several large 
groups of employees, such as hospital 
employees, are not yet covered by the. 
Unemployment Insurance Act, the Com-. 
mittee recommends that consideration be > 
given to further extending the coverage | 
so as to provide these groups with pro- | 


tection against unemployment. 

With reference to the time for sub- 
mission of the Committee’s annual statu-_ 
tory report to the Governor in Council, | 
the Committee respectfully suggests that 
a provision extending this time should be | 
included when amendments to the Act 
are made. The present requirement that | 
the report be submitted by July 31 allows 
the Committee insufficient time to give | 
adequate study to the reports provided 
for it, some of which cannot be made> 
aieiGle until July, when final figures for 
the fiscal year are known. | 

The Committee wishes to express its” 
appreciation to the Unemployment Insur- | 
ance Commission and its officers, the 
actuaries of the Department of Insurance, i 
and the officers of the Dominion Bureau i 
of Statistics for the information and 


explanations they have provided. : 
I 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Lloyd Francis, 
Chairman. 
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Price Indexes 


Consumer, Jan. 1968 


The consumer price index (1949= 100) 
increased by 0.5 per cent to 152.6 at the 
beginning of January from 151.8 at the 
beginning of December. It was 4.5 per 
cent higher than the January 1967 level 
of 146.0. 

The food index rose 1.2 per cent to 
150.4 from 148.6. The prices of bread, 
flour and margarine increased, those for 
sugar and eggs declined, and those for 
fresh milk and butter remained un- 
changed from the previous month. 

There were substantial increases in the 
prices of cabbage, carrots, celery, lettuce 
and oranges, and lower prices for grape- 
fruit and bananas. Canned fruits, vegeta- 
bles and juices were generally higher in 
price. Movements of meat prices were 
mixed; there were increases in the price 
of fresh pork, chicken and some packaged 
meats, and decreases in the price of 
turkey and smoked ham. 

The housing index increased by 0.6 per 
cent to 154.7. Home ownership costs rose 
by 1.7 per cent as a result of higher levels 
of mortgage interest and real property 
taxes. Rents advanced in most cities, and 
domestic electricity and gas costs also 
increased. Reflecting many January sales, 
most home furnishings declined frac- 
tionally. 

The clothing index declined by 1.0 per 
cent to 133.4 from 134.7. Men’s, women’s 
and children’s clothing subgroups all 
registered declines, with most marked 
price decreases occurring in winter outer- 
wear. In this group, only footwear 
showed a slight increase. 

The transportation index rose by 0.3 
per cent to 160.0. There was a slight 
decrease in the price of new automobiles, 
but this was outweighed by an increase 
in train fares and higher gasoline prices 
in some cities. 

The health and personal care index 
declined by 0.1 per cent to 193.6 from 
193.8. Slight decreases in the prices of 
razor blades and some toiletries, more 
than offset a price rise in cleansing tissues. 

The recreation and reading index rose 
by 0.3 per cent from 169.7. Decreases in 
the price of radio and television sets were 
Outweighed by increases in the price of 
phonograph records in some cities, as well 
as higher subscription rates for some 
Toronto and Montreal daily newspapers. 

The tobacco and alcohol component 
advanced 2.5 per cent to 136.3, as a 
result of higher excise taxes on alcoholic 
beverages. 

Group indexes a year ago in January 
were: food 144.9; housing (shelter and 
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household operation) 147.6; clothing 
128.6; transportation 153.0; health and 


personal care 184.9; recreation and 
reading 161.9; tobacco and _ alcohol, 
136.3. 


City Consumer, Jan. 1968 


Between December and January, con- 
sumer price indexes advanced in all 10 
regional cities and city combinations, the 
increases ranging from 0.9 per cent in 
Ottawa and Winnipeg to 0.1 per cent in 
Saskatoon-Regina. 

Food indexes rose in all cities, with the 
advances ranging from 2.6 per cent in 
Winnipeg to 0.2 per cent in Saskatoon- 
Regina. Housing indexes moved up 
slightly in seven cities, remained un- 
changed in Halifax and Winnipeg, and 
declined fractionally in St. John’s. 

Clothing indexes decreased in all cities 
with the exception of Saint John and 
Saskatoon-Regina, where no_ changes 
occurred. Mixed movements were re- 
gistered in the transportation indexes, 
with increases in six regional cities and 
decreases in four. 

Health and personal care indexes 
declined in seven cities, remained un- 
changed in two, and rose fractionally in 
One; recreation and reading indexes rose 
in all cities except Ottawa and Vancouver, 
where declines of 0.2 per cent were 
registered. There were increases in the 
tobacco and alcohol indexes in all cities 
except Vancouver, where no_ change 
occurred. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between December and January 
were: Ottawa +1.3 to 151.4; Winnipeg 
+1.3 to 149.0; Saint John +1.1 to 147.7; 
Montreal +1.0 to 151.1; Halifax +0.9 
to 144.3; Toronto +0.8 to 154.1; Van- 
couver +0.7 to 147.4; St. John’s +0.5 
to 131.6*; Edmonton-Calgary +0.3 to 
143.4; and Saskatoon-Regina +0.2 to 
142.6. 


Wholesale, Dec. 1967 


The general wholesale index (1935- 
39=100) rose 0.7 per cent in December 
to 266.8 from the November index of 
264.9, and was 2.2 per cent higher than 
the December 1966 index of 261.0. Six 
of the eight major group indexes ad- 
vanced, and one declined. The remaining 
one, the non-metallic minerals products 
group index was unchanged at 200.7. 

The non-ferrous metals products group 


*On base June 1951=100. 


index rose 3.6 per cent to 255.6 from 
246.7 on price increases for copper and 
its products and silver. A rise of 1.2 per 
cent to 216.8 from 214.2 in the chemical 
products group index reflected higher 
prices for soaps and detergents and 
organic chemicals. The animal products 
group index moved up 0.7 per cent to 
292.4 from 290.4. 

The wood products group index moved 
up 0.5 per cent to 351.9 from 350.2 on 
higher prices for cedar and fir. The vege- 
table products group index advanced 0.4 
per cent to 230.0 from 229.0 on price 
increases for unmanufactured tobacco, 
grains and bakery products. The iron 
products group index declined slightly to 
273.9 from 274.3. 


Farm Products Prices 


The index of Canadian farm products 
at terminal markets (1935-39=100) de- 
clined 0.9 per cent to 252.9 from 255.2 
in the four-week period December 29 to 
January 26. The animal products index 
declined 2.5 per cent to 316.1 from 324.1, 
and the field products index advanced 1.8 
per cent to 189.6 from 186.2. 


U.S. Consumer, Dec. 1967 


The United States consumer price 
index (1957-59 = 100) rose by 0.3 per cent 
between November and December. The 
index in December was 118.2 and for 
November it was 117.8. 

The biggest increases were in food and 
service prices, while automobile and 
gasoline prices declined. 

Food and beverage prices rose by 0.4 
per cent in December. The largest in- 
creases were in fresh vegetables, eggs and 
processed fruits. 

Apparel prices rose 0.3 per cent, 
gasoline and motor oil declined 1.3 per 
cent, and consumer services rose by 0.4 
per cent. 

Consumer prices generally were 3.1 
per cent above a year ago. 


British Retail, Nov. 1967 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962 = 100) was 120.4 at November 14, 
compared with 119.7 at October 17, and 
118.1 at November 15, 1966. 

The index for the food group as a whole 
rose by 1 per cent to 118.2, compared 
with 117.0 in October. 

The index for the housing group as a 
whole rose by about one half of one per 
cent, to 137.6, compared with 136.8 in 
October, the principal change in _ this 
group being an increase in the level of 
rents for unfurnished accommodation. 

As a result of increased charges for 
electricity, the index for the fuel and 
light group rose by more than 2 per cent 
to 130.0, compared with 127.2 in October. 
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The Status of Women in West Germany 


A comprehensive picture of the role of 
women in West Germany today is con- 
tained in a report by the Government of 
the Federal Republic dealing with the 
integration of women into employment 
and society. The Government plans to 
pursue this investigation on the basis of 
similar inquiries that have been conducted 
on the status of women in other countries. 

The events of World War II have left 
a great shortage of male workers in 
Germany. Millions of women were 
widowed or remained unmarried because 
of the war, and today these women make 
up one third of the labour force in the 
Federal Republic, which includes West 
Berlin. The fact that one out of every 
two women of employable age is working 
is something of a paradox, because 68 
per cent of all women and 72 per cent of 
all men still consider it ‘unusual’ for 
women to go out to work. 


Married Women in Majority 


Married women workers outnumber 
single women, and the economy of the 
country is very much dependent on this 
married segment of the population. 
Although the war is responsible for the 
large numbers of women workers, other 
factors like earlier marriage, greater 
frequency of marriage, family planning, 
higher life expectancy, plus the need they 
share with their counterparts throughout 
the world to keep up with the rising level 
of living standards, will continue to 
stimulate married women to enter employ- 
ment in ever-increasing numbers. It is 
evident that if women with families 
should decide to leave the labour force, 
the adverse effect on the country’s 
economy would be incalculable. 


Equality — Wages — Education 

Equal pay and _non-discriminatory 
Wages are guaranteed by the West 
German constitution, but the average 
wages of women in industry are 31 per 
cent lower than men’s. This disparity is 
caused, in part, by the fact that many 
women are untrained in the skills required 
in the more exacting, and consequently 
more remunerative, jobs. 

Equality of education is also part of 
the “‘Basic Law of the Republic,’ and 
this law opens all educational institutions 
to girls and women. There is a continuing 
rise in the number of girls entering 
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secondary and higher education from 
primary school. They constitute 40 per 
cent of the student body of junior colleges, 
and 36 per cent of them qualify for 
university enrolment at these colleges. 
At the university level, medicine and 
teaching are still the choice of most 
female students, but pharmacy—where 
women now outnumber men in the choice 
of this career—and economics are subjects 
that are attracting larger numbers of 
female enrolments. The choice. of a 
technical or engineering career is a rarity. 
Of the nearly one million university 


Female Share in Total Employment* 


Per Cent 
Description Number — Shared 
of Positions Available by Women 


Domestic service............ 466,000 99.4 
Professional and heavy 

duty cleaning.......... 613,000 79.9 
SOCIaUWiGtk. .... ve eee - 35,000 71.4 
Health Services........0..0... 465,000 68.0 
Hotels and restaurants.. 299,000 54.5 
C)TICES a Ee ea 3,371,000 x3 
POUCAtION. cy ener 374,000 49.5 
Retailing and 

wholesaling.............. 2,384,000 48.9 


Percentage of Female Participation 
In Public Service Employment* 


Federal Government and local offices 


therecoL shen sel ae epee eage ee 23.4 
State Governments and local offices 

LESCOL sc ere eae ee ee ere 255 
City-State Governments and offices 

thereot!).. 3.0 2... ee a eee ee 37.8 
Municipalities and villages....0..0.0.0cccc.0 34.2 


AVCRASC ac hh Aik ate ame 


Government-owned business 


CRLCEDIISES eats, AAS 5 seer 14.1 
Federal Railways.(/0......- ae Siu) 
Postal and Telegraph Service.................... 226 

GeneraltA verages ene 24.2 


' *Federal Republic of Germany. The Position 
of Women in Career, Family and Society, 1966. 


graduates in Germany today, almost one 
quarter are women, and approximately 
70 per cent of them pursue their chosen 
career after graduation. The long-standing 
view that it is economically unsound to 
sponsor the training of women in the 
professions is untenable today, for it is 
becoming evident that the more skilled 
a women becomes in her profession, the 
more likely it is that she will continue or 
resume her career after marriage. 

In academic teaching and research, 
only 6 per cent of all university teachers 
are women, and only 1.7 per cent achieve 
full professorships. 


Government Service 


One fourth of all posts in the German 
municipal, state and federal governments 
are now filled by women, but as in other 
areas of employment, they hold few 
executive positions. Approximately 500, 
or 2.8 per cent, belong to the top category, 
and no woman has reached the position 
of Department Head or State Secretary. 
In the judiciary, one woman judge has 
been appointed to each of the Supreme 
Courts and the Federal Constitutional 
Court. 


Politics 


Since 1949, when the Republic was 
inaugurated, the majority of the electorate 
has consisted of women, but their mem- 
bership in the ranks of the political 
parties has been very low. Their organi- 
zational strength is in the women’s 
sections of trade unions and in national 
organizations like the National Council 
of Women, the Housewives’ Association, 
the Association of University Women and 
the Association of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women. Some 80 of these 
nation-wide organizations claim a mem- 
bership of six million. Their influence on 
the German mass media is quite strong. 

The latest development in the status of 
West German women is the demand by 
parliamentary deputies for more respon- 


sible appointments for them, the same © 


earning possibilities as men, and more 
opportunities for women with children 
to undertake part-time work. The Federal 
Government intends to continue its 
investigation on the status of women, 
with the aim of continually bettering 
conditions for this essential segment of 
the country’s population. 
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50 Years of Service from the 


Canadian National Institute for the Blind 


This year the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind celebrates the 
50th anniversary of its founding. The 
charter incorporating the CNIB_ under 
the Dominion Companies Act as a non- 
profit philanthropic organization ‘‘to 
ameliorate the condition of the blind and 
prevent blindness’? was signed by the 
Secretary of State on March 30, 1918. 


To mark this anniversary, a national 
training centre is being built in Toronto 
that is intended to serve as a training 
school both for blind persons and for 
persons with sight who are associated 
with CNIB. 


As national president George C. 
Thompson has said, “‘The building and 
all it contains will stand as a symbol of 
appreciation to the public for their 
encouragement and _ financial support 
over our first 50 years of service.” 


The centre, which will operate the 
year-round, will provide vocational and 
pre-vocational training for blind persons 
seeking employment both inside and 
outside CNIB. In the _ pre-vocational 
courses, the program will supplement the 
adjustment training now under way in 
the divisions, and will assess candidates’ 
aptitudes. Once the most suitable occupa- 
tion is decided on, training required will 
be arranged for. 


In another section of the centre, research 
will be carried on to discover new employ- 
ment opportunities for blind persons. 


As CNIB expands, new positions on 
the staff are opening up for both seeing 
and blind persons. Training to help 
candidates to keep pace with new develop- 
ments will be provided at the new centre. 
Among those who will benefit will be 
advisory board chairmen and key volun- 
teers, who will receive courses designed 
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to prepare them for their CNIB respon- 
sibilities. 

The institution, to be known as the 
A. V. Weir National Training and 
Vocational Guidance Centre, will include 
classrooms, lecture rooms, assembly hall, 
industrial training shop and administrative 
area in one wing. A second wing will 
provide residential facilities for 40 persons, 
and will include lounges, kitchen and 
dining room. A self-contained suite is 
being planned as a workshop for a course 
in housekeeping. Here blind teachers will 
study the art of training blind housewives 
in household skills and will themselves 
gain actual experience in home economics. 
Another service will be a summer seminar 
for prospective university students to 
assist in preparing them for attendance at 
university. A small library of braille and 
talking books used in the various courses 
will be included in the centre. 


The centre, which will cost $950,000, is 
being built with funds provided through 
bequests, government assistance and gifts 
from private persons. No public campaign 
is planned. 


‘The centre will provide a program 
that will open new doors to the employable 
blind from coast to coast,” said A. N. 
Magill, managing director. “It will also 
provide our staff and key volunteers with 
the skill they will need to keep CNIB 
service in step with the ever-quickening 
pace of our second half-century.”’ 

As another way of marking the an- 
niversary, the CNIB plans to publish a 
history of the development of the organ- 
ization. 


CNIB is governed by a national council, 
which is a board of 45 volunteers elected 
annually from its eight divisions. Each 
division has a board of management also 
made up of volunteers who carry through 
on a provincial and community level the 
policies established by the national coun- 
cil. Each division is divided into districts, 
each of which is managed by an advisory 
board that is again made up of volunteers. 
Volunteers also provide many hours of 
service in reading to the blind and in 
transferring text books and other reading 
material to tapes or braille. 


Also in connection with CNIB’s SOth 
anniversary year, the American Asso- 
ciation of Workers for the Blind, of which 
Mr. Magill is now president, will hold 
the 1968 convention in Toronto next 
July. This organization, made up of some 
1,300 professional workers, some blind 
and some with sight, is concerned with 
the rehabilitation of blind persons in 
Canada and the United States; and the 
convention provides an opportunity for 
specialists to exchange ideas and develop 
new programs. 


Blind Music Teacher 


The first blind music specialist has been 
accepted by the Ontario public school 
system. She is a former student of the 
Ontario School for the Blind, and she 
holds her diploma and licentiate from the 
University of Toronto. During 1966-67, 
she successfully completed the teacher’s 
training course at the Ontario College of 
Education, and she is now teaching music 
to all classes in a public school containing 
more than 350 pupils. She has put all her 
class material into braille to enable her 
to carry out her duties. Her success will 


help to open a new career to blind 
persons who are able to qualify. 
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Developing a New Spirit 


Through Teamwork 


Is shop Chairman James Shaw “‘apple 
polishing’? when he makes this statement: 
‘‘T find management open-minded and co- 
operative,” and then explains how he 
helped management “‘police’’ an employee 
who was heading for trouble? 

“Definitely not,’ says Mr. Shaw, who is 
shop Chairman of Local 879, General 
Truck Drivers’ Union, which represents 
220 hourly-rated workers at the Brown- 
Forest Industries Limited in Hamilton, 
Ont. The company produces paper, car- 
tons and 200 other paper products. 

Mr. Shaw sits on the joint labour- 
management consultation committee, 
which doubles as the negotiating group in 
the plant. Not long ago, the committee 
learned of one employee who was crossing 
up his foreman by not getting his work 
done. Union committee members took it 
upon themselves to keep an eye on him. 
The plan worked. The man straightened 
out and kept his job. 

The committee is achieving much suc- 
cess, both sides agree. Although it was 
established several years ago, the joint 
consultation committee achieved promi- 
nence only last year. 

Gordon McNulty, the personnel man- 
ager, speaks for the new spirit: ‘Both 
management and union realize the value 
of communication to the company and to 
the individual.’”’ Comparing past and 
present achievements, Mr. McNulty has 
found, ‘“‘you can’t communicate without 
a committee.” 

The labour-management committee 
consists of three management and five em- 
ployee members. Barney Beacroft, Busi- 
ness Representative of Local 879, also 
attends. 

Topics to be discussed at the committee 
meeting usually include company policy, 
cost reduction, and questions relating to 
employees on the job. Labour and mana- 
gement representatives exchange lists of 
proposed agenda topics before each 
meeting. 

Jack Nixon, Plant Superintendent, sees 
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“definite production and waste improve- 
ment’’ since the committee was revitalized. 
When management considers a production 
change today, it discusses its ideas with 
the committee. 

Recently, for example, the company de- 
bated the merits of a modification that 
would require the moving of machinery to 
achieve a more balanced work flow. But 
the first step was to discuss the idea with 
Mr. Shaw and another unionist from the 
committee. Then followed two meetings 
with the employees who would be affected 
by the change. The workers appointed two 
of their number to work with the industrial 
engineer and the foreman in arranging a 
new layout. They held four meetings in 
four days—and the entire operation, from 
the original union-management discus- 
sions to relocation of the plant machinery, 
was completed within 10 days. 

Mr. Beacroft describes an ‘“‘unusual”’ 
request brought to a committee meeting, 
which management accepted. Manage- 
ment agreed to pay $25 to an employee 
whose clothing had been partially dam- 
aged by acid burns while he was at work. 

“It wasn’t a grievance, just a complaint 
from the floor,’”? explains Mr. Beacraft. 


“And the employees felt the company took 


a good view on it.”’ 

Mr. Shaw adds that such an approach 
by management “‘makes the employees feel 
they are wanted around here.”’ 


* * * 


Relations between management and em- 
ployees of the National Harbours Board 
of Saint John, N.B., have improved con- 
siderably since the formation of a labour 
management committee 10 years ago. The 
NHB is the port authority for Saint John, 
which handles about six million tons of 
cargo annually. 

The committee has helped to develop an 
atmosphere in which management and 


union can work together effectively to deal 
with mutual problems. As Assistant Engi- 
neer Garnett Phinney explains it: ““‘When 
I go out on the job, and there’s a specific 
problem, I get suggestions from the men 
who work there. The barriers are down. 
They feel free to make suggestions.” “I 
don’t think we could get along without the 
labour-management committee,’ Mr. 
Phinney says. Although negotiations are 
as tough as ever, we ‘“‘know each other 
better’? because of consultation, he adds. 

The National Harbours Board Em- 
ployees’ Federal Union, Local 24, repre- 
sents 48 employees whose job is to main- 
tain the year-round port. Its President, 
Lloyd McCumber says, ‘“‘We’ve gained a 
lot through joint consultation.” 


The committee consists of three mem- © 


bers each from union and management. 
Mr. McCumber heads the union team, 


with the other two alternating so that each © 


attends two consecutive meetings. 


The management side is made up of © 


R. P. Fudge, administrative officer, Doug- 
las Wilks, maintenance superintendent, 
and Mr. Phinney. 

Suggested topics for meetings are sub- 
mitted in advance in writing. This allows 
the persons to whom the questions are 
directed to work out a solution before the 
next meeting. 

Last winter, for example, a union mem- 


ber found that the snow shovels were too © 
heavy. He told the committee that light- | 


weight, long-handled shovels not only 
require less energy, but also increase pro- 
ductivity. The committee agreed, and new 
shovels were distributed within two weeks. 

Mr. Fudge has made a suggestion that 
should help the employees. He wants them 
to get together and buy their safety boots 
wholesale, rather than separately through 
retail outlets. Mr. Fudge believes that it 
would “‘stretch”’ the $8.00 a year allowance 


given employees who buy safety boots. 
The question is now under discussion | 


between Mr. McCumber and a _ shoe 


company. 
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Age Restrictions in Hiring 


At a national conference on Manpower 
Training and the Older Worker, held at 
Washington, D.C. in January 1966, a 
panel and workshop examined the subject 
of “Age Restrictions in Hiring—Some 
Efforts to Overcome Them.” 

The conference was sponsored by the 
National Council on the Aging, in 
co-operation with the United States 
departments of labor and health, educa- 
tion and welfare. Later a 700-page report 
of the proceedings was published, and it 
included some of the findings of the 
workshop. 

The panel agreed that the problem of 
the older worker in the job market was 
not so much the incidence of unemploy- 
ment, but re-employment once a person 
became unemployed. Although the un- 
employment rate for workers aged 45 
and over was lower than the unemploy- 
ment rate for all age groups, the duration 
of unemployment for the older group was 
much higher. 

Mrs. Caryl Holiber, of the Skill and 
Industry Surveys Branch, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, described a study con- 
ducted in 1965 in five cities—Baltimore, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Memphis and 
Salt Lake City, whose parent states have 
no age-discrimination legislation. 

The study consisted of interviews with 
employers to ascertain whether their 
hiring specifications had any provisions 
with reference to age, and if so, what 
made them set age limits. There was also 
an attempt to determine how many 
employers hired few or no older workers, 
even though they had no arbitrary, upper 
age limit policy. 

The survey covered 540 establishments 
that had hired an aggregate of 89,000 
workers during 1964. Of these, only 9 per 
cent were over 45 years of age. This was 
considered low, as about 27 per cent of 
all persons unemployed during that 
period of time were older workers. The 
Survey showed that once a_ worker 
reached age 45, his employment op- 
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portunities contracted. This did not mean 
that older workers did not get jobs; what 
it meant was that they had to seek longer 
for the job, and sometimes had to take 
lower wages than before. 

Mrs. Holiber pointed out that one of 
the study’s most significant findings was 
that the availability of labour distinctly 
influenced the extent to which employers 
were willing to hire older workers. 

One out of five employers failed to hire 
even one new worker over 45 years of 
age during the year. In half the com- 
panies, fewer than 5 per cent of the new 
employees were over 45. One out of five 
employers, however, hired at least 15 per 
cent of their new workers from the older 
age bracket. This situation existed despite 
the fact that employers consistently 
praised the performance, stability, de- 
pendability, responsibility, knowledge and 
experience, and adaptability and train- 
ability of workers over 45—as long as 
they were working for them. Once these 
persons had to start knocking on the 
personnel office door, however, attitudes 
changed. 

Establishments that stated emphatically, 
‘“‘We do not discriminate against age; we 
do not have an upper age limit for new 
employees,’ hired more older workers 
than companies that had no positive 
policy. The positive policy firms were 
those in which all hiring personnel had 
been instructed not to impose arbitrary 
age limits in their hiring. The existence 
of this positive attitude appeared to be 
more effective than the absence of any 
policy enunciation in those firms where 
hiring officials were free to employ 
persons of any age. 

The study indicated differences in the 
attitudes shown toward older workers 
from industry to industry. The retail 


trade, hotels, personal and _ medical 
services, and governments had the best 
records in hiring older workers, whereas 
manufacturing industries appeared to 
have the worst. Among other differences, 
older workers are often given the less 
desirable jobs; their earnings in the retail 
trade, hotels, and personal and medical 
services are generally lower than earnings 
in manufacturing; and older workers tend 
to be hired at more advanced ages for 
hard-to-fill jobs. 


The reasons given for not hiring older 
workers often seemed to bear little 
relationship to the requirements of the 
job. Inability to meet physical require- 
ments was the most frequently mentioned 
excuse. Widely differing standards were 
applied, however. Whereas many em- 
ployers restricted their hiring of older 
workers because of the physical require- 
ments of particular jobs, others hired 
them for exactly the same jobs in spite of 
the physical requirements. 


The findings of the survey indicate that 
where they are unrelated to the qualifica- 
tions of workers applying for jobs, age 
specifications might be eliminated through 
the institution of positive “‘no age limit”’ 
policies, and through an abundance of 
jobs. Persuading employers to adopt 
such policies would likely be more 
feasible when there was a tight labour 
market. In that situation, employers 
tended to change their attitudes anyway, 
the survey noted. 


Mrs. Holiber pointed out, in conclusion, 
that employment service offices in many 
areas of the country were attempting to 
stimulate a progressive attitude toward 
age specifications among employers. Local 
employment service representatives were 
working with employers, encouraging 
them to change their views in order to 
secure a worker supply. Once a firm 
adopted a positive policy with respect to 
‘*no age limits,’ asserted Mrs. Holiber, 
further advances could be made. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during January. It 
granted six applications for certification, 
ordered the revocation of a previous 
certification and ordered one representa- 
tion vote. During the month, the Board 
received ten applications for certification 
and allowed the withdrawal of one. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 91, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
on behalf of a unit of drivers employed by 
Eamer Daye Transport Ltd., Cornwall, 
OntsieGe san, P.rdS): 


2. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979, and Chauffeurs, Team- 
sters and Helpers, Local 395, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Empire Freightways Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., working in and out of its terminals 
at Saskatoon and Regina, Sask. and 
Winnipeg, Man. (L.G., Jan., p. 38). 


3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America on behalf of a unit of drivers 
employed by J.M.F. Transport Ltd., Val- 
court, Que, (EG. Jan, paso) 


4. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous 
Drivers’ Union, Local 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
on behalf of a unit of Royal Mail drivers 
employed by John A. Snow, Willowdale, 
Onteti:G.. bebssp2102): 

5. American Federation of Grain Mil- 
lers, Local 210, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of The Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Company, Limited, Montreal, Que., em- 
ployed in the company’s flour mill at 
Midland, Ont. (L.G., Feb., p. 103). 

6. Cape Breton Projectionists’ Union, 
Local 848, International Alliance of The- 
atrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
employees employed at Radio Station 
CHER by CHER Broadcasters Ltd., 
Sydney, NSAE.G.Mar:, p. 155). 
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Employee Representation Branch 


Revocation of Certification Ordered 


Upon consideration of the result of a 
vote by secret ballot of the employees of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
who were represented by the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators 
of the United States and Canada under a 
certification granted by the Board on 
August 6, 1953, the Board revoked the 
certificate of the said International Al- 
liance as the bargaining agent of the unit 
of employees affected. The representation 
vote had been ordered by, and taken 
under the direction of, the Board, and its 
result satisfied the Board that the Inter- 
national Alliance no longer represented a 
majority of the employees of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation in the 
unit for which it was certified (L.G., Dec. 
L967" pr 752): 


Representation Vote Ordered © 


Mrs. R. L. Adams, ef al., applicants, 
British Overseas Airways Corporation, 
respondent employer, and International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of Ame- 
rica (now International Union, United 
Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America), re- 
spondent union (L.G., Feb., p. 103). The 
Board ordered a vote of the clerical, office 
and sales staff at Montreal and Dorval, 
Que., following a public hearing of an 
application for revocation of certification 
affecting the above parties (Returning 
Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Giant 
Yellowknife Mines Ltd., Yellowknife, 
NWT (Investigating Officer: A. E. Kop- 
pel). 

2. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Cominco 
Ltd., Yellowknife, NWT (Investigating 
Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the functions of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, for which the Em- 
ployee Representation Branch of the Depart- 
ment is the administrative agency. 


3. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Cominco 
Ltd., Pine Point, NWT (Investigating 
Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

4. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of NWT employees in 
the Mining Services Division of Inspira- 
tion Limited (formerly Boyles Bros. Dril- 
ling (Alberta) Ltd.) Edmonton, Alta. 
(Investigating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

5. Syndicat National des préposés a 
l’entretien du chemin de fer de Q.N.S.L.R. 
de Sept-lles (CSN), on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance-of-way employees 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Rail- 


of the | 


way Company, Sept-Iles, Que. (Inves- — 


tigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


6. United Steelworkers of America, | 


Local 564, on behalf of a unit of em-— 
ployees of Cassiar Asbestos Corporation, | 


Clinton Creek, YT, consisting of workers | 
employed in mining and cookhouse clas- © 


sifications (Investigating Officer: C. M. — 


Gilmour) (for the withdrawal of an earlier | 


application affecting a unit of employees — 


comprising those employed in mining. 
classifications, see Applications for Cer-— 


tification Withdrawn, below). 


7. United Steelworkers of America on | 


behalf of a unit of employees at the 


Beaverlodge operation of Eldorado Min- 
ing and Refining Limited, Eldorado, Sask. — 


(Investigating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


8. International Union of Operating > 


Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Gordies’ Trucking Ltd., 
Whitehorse, Y. T. (Investigating Officer: 
C. M. Gilmour). 


9. United Steelworkers of America on 
behalf of a unit of maintenance-of-way 


employees of the Quebec North Shore. 


and Labrador Railway, Sept-Iles, Que. 


(Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

10. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Lo- 
cal 938, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America on behalf of a_ 


unit of employees at the Sault Ste. Marie 
terminal of Lakehead Freightways Lim- | 


ited, Port Arthur, Ont. 
Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


(Investigating © 


i 
Applications for Certification Withdrawn i 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 


564, applicant, and Cassiar Asbestos Cor-| 
poration, Clinton Creek, Y.T., respondent. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
appointed Conciliation Officers to deal 
with the following disputes: 


1. Northern Wings Limited, Sept Iles 
Airport, Que., and the International As- 
sociation of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poi- 
rier). 

2. Hull City Transport Limited and 
Hull Metropolitan Transport Limited, 
and Division 591, Amalgamated Transit 
Union (Conciliation Officer: R. L. Four- 
nier). 

3. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, Que., and the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, Local 
375, Montreal (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

4. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, Que., and the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, Local 
1552, Montreal (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

5. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, Que., and the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, Local 
1657, Montreal (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

6. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, Que., and the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, Local 
1846, Trois Rivieres, Que., (Conciliation 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

7. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, Que., and the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, Local 
1605, Quebec City (Conciliation Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 

8. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, Que., and the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, Local 
1739, Quebec City (Conciliation Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 

9. Lakehead Terminal Elevators’ As- 
sociation (representing certain companies) 
Winnipeg, Man., and Lodge 650, Brother- 
hood of Railway, Airline and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
A. E. Koppel). 
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Conciliation and Arbitration Branch 


10. Foundation Maritime Limited, Ha- 
lifax, N.S., and Local 343, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (unlicensed and shore 
personnel) (Conciliation Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane). 

11. McNeil Transport Limited, and 
Hurley Transport Company Limited, 
Brockville, Ont., and Local 91, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: Kenneth 
Hulse). 

12. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Montreal, and National Syndicate of 
Employees of the Port of Montreal 
(CNTU) (cold storage warehouse and 
refrigeration engineers) (Conciliation Of- 
ficer: R. L. Fournier). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Arsenals Limited (small 
arms division) Long Branch, Ont., and 
District 6, United Steelworkers of Ame- 
rica (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) 
(L.G., March, p. 156). 

2. Ottawa Transportation Commission 
and Division 279, Amalgamated Transit 
Union (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) 
(L.G., March, p. 156). 

3. Midland Superior Express Limited, 
Rexdale, Ont., and Local 938, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: T. B. Mc- 
Rae) (L.G., March, p. 157). 

4. Aqua Transportation Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe) (L.G., Aug. 1967, p. 498). 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services 
of the Minister of Labour and the Conciliation 
and Arbitration Branch of the Department. 


5. Cadwell Marine Limited, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., and Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B. McRae) (L.G., June 1967, p. 364). 

6. St. Charles Transportation Company 
Limited, Quebec, Que., and Canadian 
Marine Officers’ Union (Conciliation Of- 
ficer: G. R. Doucet) (L.G., Feb., p. 104). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Northern Telephone Limited, New 
Liskeard, Ont., and District 10, Com- 
munications Workers of America (L.G., 
March, p. 157). 

2. Hull City Transport Limited and 
Hull Metropolitan Transport Limited, 
and Division 591, Amalgamated Transit 
Union (see above). 

3. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and Pacific 
Regions) and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen (no Conciliation 
Officer previously appointed). 

4. National Harbours Board, Montreal 
Harbour, and National Syndicate of Mont- 
real Harbour Office Employees (L.G., 
Feb., p. 104). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in December to 
deal with a dispute between McAllister 
Towing Limited, Montreal, Que., and 
Canadian Marine Officers’ Union, (L.G., 
March, p. 157), was fully constituted in 
January with the appointment of T. C. 
O’Connor of Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. 
O’Connor was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee Claude Lavery, 
Q.C., Montreal, and union nominee Ro- 
bert Cook, Ottawa. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in November 1967 
to deal with a dispute between the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation and the 
Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 213, 
American Newspaper Guild (L.G., Feb., 
p. 104) was fully constituted in January 
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with the appointment of Judge René 
Lippé of Montreal, as Chairman. Judge 
Lippé.was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, company nominee 
Raymond Caron, Q.C., and union no- 
minee Louis-Claude Trudel, both of 
Montreal. 


Board Reports Received * 

1. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Company Limited, Flin Flon, Man., and 
the Association of Flin Flon Trade Unions 
(eG reuasp, 104): 

2. Canadian National Hotels Limited 
(Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg) and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 


and General Workers (L.G., Dec. 1967, 
p. 754). 


Settlement after Board Procedure 


Canadian National Hotels Limited 
(Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (L.G., 
March, p. 157). 


Conciliation Board Not Appointed 


Monarch Transport Limited, Edmonton, 
Alta., and Local 362, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Gane. ps59). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch. The 
Employee Representation Branch acts as the 
administrative arm of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board in matters under the Act 
involving the Board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime La- 
bour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which 
became effective in March, 1944, and re- 
pealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 until 
superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 
1944. Decisions, orders and certificates given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within federal 
jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, inter- 
provincial railways, canals, telegraphs, inter- 
provincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transporta- 
tion, radio broadcasting stations, and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of its 
provinces. Additionally, the Act provides 
that provincial authorities, if they so desire, 
may enact similar legislation for application 
to industries within provincial jurisdiction 
and make mutually satisfactory arrangements 
with the federal Government for the adminis- 
tration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with the 
administration of the Act and is directly re- 
sponsible for the appointment of conciliation 
Officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints 
that the Act has been violated or that a party 


*Full texts published in L.G. Supplement 
No. 1, 1968. 
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has failed to bargain collectively, and for con- 
trolling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to ad- 
minister provisions concerning: the certifica- 
tion of bargaining agents; the writing of 
provisions — for incorporation into collec- 
tive agreements — that fix a procedure for 
the final settlement of disputes concerning the 
meaning or violation of such agreements; and 
the investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every reason- 
able effort to conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Pro- 
cedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
here under two headings: 1. Certification and 
Other Proceedings Before the Canada Labour 
Relations Board; and 2. Conciliation and 
Other Proceedings Before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of the officers resi- 
dent in Vancouver comprises British Colum- 
bia, Alberta and the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories; officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activities to 
Ontario; officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec; and officers resident 
in Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s repre- 
sent the Department in the Atlantic Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Branch and the Employee 
Representation Branch are in Ottawa. 


50 Years Ago 


Continued from page 199 


‘“‘caused a great lengthening of the average 
hours of labour, and on June 15, 1915, it 
was stated by the secretary of the National 


Union of Railwaymen in the House of | 


Commons that, since the war broke out, 
the men had been working 20, 30, 40 and 


up to 46 and 48 hours a turn, many | 
_ becoming ill from overwork. 


“Very little complaint was made by the 
men on account of the increased hours 


and overtime, but, in the summer of 1917, | 
the Associated Society of Locomotive | 


Engineers and Firemen launched an 
eight-hour movement accompanied by a 
strike threat.” 

The Government settled the trouble this 
time by giving a pledge that it would re- 
tain control of the railways for a time after 


peace was made, so that if the men then — 


put forward a request for shorter hours, 
the matter could be dealt with while con- 


trol was still in effect, and that in sucha — 


case any reasonable request of the kind 
would get sympathetic consideration. 


On the outbreak of war, it had been | 
expected that the men would have made © 
demands for higher wages, in which case | 


the companies admitted that some con- 


cessions would have to be made. But the | 


men refrained from pressing demands, 
and they also agreed to postpone con- 
sideration of questions that they had 


already given notice of their intention to — 


raise. 


The steady rise in the price of food, 
made the wage question a | 
pressing one, and demands were made by | 


however, 


the railwaymen for wage increases or 


bonuses or, as an alternative, that the | 
Government would take some action to. 


control the price of foodstuffs. On five 
occasions, ‘“‘wage concessions’’ were made. 
Between February 1915 and August 1917, 
wages of railwaymen engaged in ‘‘manipu- 
lation of traffic’? were increased by bonus- 
es, given at intervals, 


August 1, 1917, these bonuses were con- 
verted into a permanent addition to 


wages. Shopmen were given similar treat- | 


ment. 


This journal’s article said that when — 


women were first introduced into the 


railway service to replace men taken for 


the war, ‘“‘their wages were lower than 
what had been paid to the men; but after 


protests had been lodged against this both — 
by the women and the men, an agreement | 


was made by which the women were to 
receive the lowest men’s pay for similar 
work.’’ When bonuses were given to the 
men, the women demanded similar bonus- 
es, which were at first refused but later 
granted. These bonuses were also con- 
verted into an addition to wages at the 
same time as this was done for the men. 
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that altogether — 
amounted to a substantial total; and on — 


—— 
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Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


The Supreme Court of Canada 
has upheld an injunction order 
requiring employees on strike 
in breach of their agreement 
and the Manitoba Labour Re- 
lations Act to return to work: 


The Supreme Court of Canada decided 
unanimously on October 3, 1967, to 
dismiss an appeal against an injunction 
enjoining not only the picketing of a 
construction site, but also the strike action 
that resulted from the picketing. The 
Court considered the question of law 
involved, accepting the facts to be as 
found by Mr. Justice F. M. Bastin, who 
granted the injunction, and by the Mani- 
toba Court of Appeal, to whom appeal 
was made without the case actually com- 
ing to trial. 


Case History 


The facts of the case were recalled by 
Chief Justice Cartwright, who delivered 
the decision for the Supreme Court. 

Around September 20, 1965, the business 
agent of the Winnipeg Glass Workers’ 
Union, Local 1554, Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, Decorators, and Paper Hangers of 
America, found out that non-union gla- 
ziers were working on the construction 
site of the Royal Bank office building 
in downtown Winnipeg. The non-union 
workers were employees of Arthur Rempel 
Ltd., a subcontractor of Seal Dow Ltd. 
which, in turn, was a subcontractor of the 
Poole Construction Limited, a general 
contractor in the construction project. 
Poole Construction was a member of the 
Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange, which is the 
respondent in the case at bar. 

The Glass Workers’ business agent 
informed the business agent of Local 254, 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry, of the situation. Neither 
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Legislation Branch 


of these two unions had collective agree- 
ments with Rempel, Seal Dow, or Poole; 
on September 21, however, both business 
agents met with a district manager of 
Poole Construction in order to advise 
him of the circumstances, stating that 
members of trade unions normally object 
to working with non-union employees, 
and that the presence of such employees 
could lead to difficulty on the job site. 

On October 1, the Glass Workers’ 
business agent approached Arthur Rem- 
pel, the President of Arthur Rempel Ltd., 
and insisted that Rempel advise his em- 
ployees to contact the Glass Workers’ 
Union at a fixed date for the purpose of 
joining the union. The business agent 
further insisted that Arthur Rempel Ltd. 
sign a collective agreement with his union. 
Rempel reported that his company would 
not force its employees to join the union. 
The agent therefore informed him that if 
the company did not co-operate, it could 
expect trouble. 

In the early morning of October 5, the 
Glass Workers’ business agent set up a 
picket line at the entrance to the construc- 
tion site. He carried a placard which 
stated ‘‘There are non-union glaziers on 
this project.”” One person crossed the 
picket line, but a complete stoppage of 
work was effected, involving employees 
who were members of three other unions. 
All three of these unions — the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, and the Inter- 
national Hod Carriers, Building, and 
Common Labourers’ Union of America 


(now Laborers’ International Union of 
North America) — had collective agree- 
ments, either with subcontractors of Poole 
Construction or with the General Con- 
tractors’ Section of the Winnipeg Builders’ 
Exchange. All of these agreements in- 
cluded clauses prohibiting work stop- 
pages during their duration. 


Later in the morning of October 5, the 
business agents of the Electrical Workers 
and of the Plumbers and Pipe Fitters 
were present on the site. When the Elec- 
trical Workers’ agent was reminded that 
the electricians were bound by a collective 
agreement and was asked whether they 
would abide by it, he failed to give a 
definite answer. At about 11.30 a.m. the 
picket line was withdrawn and the elec- 
tricians went to work. 


The next day, October 6, the Glass 
Workers’ agent, along with one or two 
other men, established a picket line, and 
all employees refused to report for work 
or to cross the line. Late in the afternoon 
of the same day, an ex parte injunction 
was granted by Mr. Justice F. M. Bastin. 
The Glass Workers’ business agent pick- 
eted the site again on the next morning, 
but by 8.30 a.m. the employees gradually 
resumed work. 


The order of Mr. Justice Bastin enjoined 
the five unions involved, the business 
agents of each of these unions, and 26 
carpenters and labourers. Moreover, after 
affidavits had been produced by both 
sides in a hearing held on October 21, 
1965, Mr. Justice Bastin continued the 
interlocutory injunction, which he had 
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granted on October 6, until the action 
could come to trial. 


In the Supreme Court judgment, Chief 
Justice Cartwright summarized the find- 
ings of Mr. Justice Bastin: 


In his reasons for judgment Bastin, J. 
after setting out the contents of a num- 
ber of the affidavits filed in support of 
the application before him and of all the 
affidavits filed by the defendants reached 
the following conclusions as to the facts: 
(i) that [the business agent] and members 
of the Glass Workers’ Union had brought 
the building project to a complete halt 
for the purpose of compelling Arthur 
Rempel Ltd. to coerce its employees into 
joining the Glass Workers’ Union; (11) 
that the employees who are individual 
defendants had acted in concert in ceas- 
ing to work until the picketing ceased 
and had done so for the purpose of col- 
laborating with the members of the 
Glass Workers’ Union in their attempt 
to coerce the glaziers employed by 
Arthur Rempel Ltd. to join that union; 
and (iii) that this conduct on the part of 
the individual defendants constituted a 
strike as being a cessation of work in 
concert for the purpose of compelling 
their employer to agree to a condition of 
employment viz. that there should be no 
non-union workers employed on the 
project. 


On these facts, Mr. Justice Bastin had 
decided that the Glass Workers’ agent 
acted illegally and that the work stoppage 
by the individual employees constituted an 
illegal strike. It would have to be left until 
trial to discern whether or not the defend- 
ant unions had authorized the conduct of 
the individual employees. Moreover, in 
his reasons issued after the hearing, Mr. 
Justice Bastin stated: 


Since the unions now claim to have 
disapproved of the work stoppage, it is 
no hardship for them to be included in 
the list of those who are enjoined since, 
without being named, they are forbid- 
den by law to aid or abet those who are 
enjoined from committing a breach of 
the injunction. 


All of the enjoined parties appealed the 


injunction to the Manitoba Court of Ap- 
peal. In the decision of that Court, the 
majority held that the appeal of the 
Plumbers’ Union should be allowed, be- 
cause it had no collective agreement be- 
tween it and any party associated with the 
Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange; because of 
his personal participation in the matter, 
however, the appeal of the Plumbers’ 
Union business agent was dismissed. Oth- 
erwise, the injunction order was affirmed 
by the majority. The dissenting judge, Mr. 
Justice Freedman, would have allowed the 
appeals of all except the Glass Workers’ 
business agent. 
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Preliminary Arguments before Supreme 
Court 


At the opening of the appeal before the 
Supreme Court of Canada, counsel for the 
Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange moved that 
the appeal be quashed because: (1) the 
Supreme Court has no jurisdiction to hear 
the appeal, because the judgment that was 
sought to be appealed does not come with- 
in the words “‘any final or other judgment”’ 
in Sec. 41(1) of the Supreme Court Act; 
and because (2) the injunction granted by 
Mr. Justice Bastin is spent, and the ques- 
tion whether or not it should have been 
granted has become academic. 


The Court dismissed this motion. Chief 
Justice Cartwright said that the words of 
Sec. 41(1) are wide enough to embrace any 
judgment of the Manitoba Court of Ap- 
peal that was pronounced in a judicial pro- 
ceeding. The argument that the Supreme 
Court of Canada can grant leave of appeal 
only in respect of a final judgment or 
‘“‘other judgment akin to a final judgment”’ 
was therefore rejected. 


The argument that the question of 
whether the injunction should have been 
granted or not was now of academic inter- 
est was answered in greater detail by Chief 
Justice Cartwright. He referred to the 
statement made by Mr. Justice Bastin on 
March 16, 1967, when an application to 
dissolve the injunction was made by the 
enjoined parties. 


The building, the construction of 
which was allegedly being impeded by 
defendants’ actions, has long since been 
fully completed. There is nothing to be 
enjoined. By passage of time and the 
happening of events, defendants are no 
longer prevented by the injunction from 
doing anything. The injunction is spent 
and without further effect. 


In such circumstances, it is usually the 
established practice of the Court to refuse 
to entertain an appeal. In the view of Chief 
Justice Cartwright, leave was granted be- 
cause there existed “‘a question of law of 
great and nation-wide importance.’’ There 
had been a difference of opinion in the 
Manitoba Court of Appeal on this ques- 
tion, but, Chief Justice Cartwright said, 
“it was unlikely that unless leave were 
granted in this or a similar case it would 
ever be possible to bring that question be- 
fore this Court for determination.”’ 


The Chief Justice made it clear that the 
Supreme Court should not concern itself 
with the question whether the inferences of 
fact drawn by Mr. Justice Bastin or by the 
majority of the Manitoba Court of Appeal 
were warranted by the evidence; the facts 
might be found to be different if the case 
went to trial. The Chief Justice stressed 
that the proper course to be followed 
would be for the Supreme Court to answer 
the question of law that arises on the facts 


as found by the majority of the Court of 
Appeal. 


Question of Law 


There was no difference of opinion in 
the Manitoba courts as to whether the 
business agent of the Glass Workers’ 
Union was properly enjoined; in fact, the 
agent did not appeal to the Supreme 
Court. Chief Justice Cartwright affirmed 
this decision of the courts below and re- 


lied on the arguments of those courts for 


the decision to enjoin the business agent. 

The Glass Workers’ Union itself ap- 
pealed the injunction, because it, too, was 
enjoined on the ground that, in the opin- 
ion of the majority, the union’s agent was 
acting on its behalf. The Chief Justice ex- 
pressed the opinion that, had he been deal- 
ing with the matter in the first instance, he 
might not have enjoined the Glass Work- 
ers’ Union; he did not wish to question the 
facts as found, however, so he affirmed the 
injunction against the union as well. 

The main question before the Supreme 


Court was whether, on the facts as found, — 


Mr. Justice Bastin was right in law in or- | 
dering that the enjoined parties be, as it 


was put in the formal injunction order, 


enjoined and restrained until the trial or — 


other final disposition of this action, | 
from declaring, authorizing, counsel- | 
ling, aiding or engaging in conspiring © 


with others either direct or indirectly | 
to bring about or continue an unlawful | 


strike with respect to the employment of | 
employees with the plaintiff Poole Con- | 
struction Limited or its subcontractors © 


in combination or in concert or in ac- 
cordance with a common understanding. 
The difference of opinion in the Mani- 


toba Court of Appeal was represented by © 


the dissent of Mr. Justice Freedman. He 


would have set aside the above quoted 
part of the order because of two objections. 


First, the evidence was insufficient to | 
show that, in refusing to work, the unions, — 
their agents, and individuals who refused — 


to cross the picket line were acting in con- 


cert. Chief Justice Cartwright did not con- 


sider this objection in any detail, because, 
of the stated position of the Supreme 
Court not to depart from the view of the. 
facts taken concurrently in both Manitoba 
Courts. 

Second, the order, in essence, tells the 
workmen who were enjoined that they 
must not strike—that they must continue 
to work on the Royal Bank job. He stated 


i] 


that such an order is contrary to a well- — 


founded policy of the courts not to direct 
what is in effect a specific performance of a 
contract for personal service. If the con- 
duct of these men was wrongful or in 
breach of contract, Mr. Justice Freedman 
contended, then other forms of redress 
were open to the employer. An injunction’ 
compelling continuance on the job is not’ 
a proper remedy. | 
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He also discussed the case of Winnipeg 
Builders’ Exchange et al. vy. Operative 
Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ Interna- 
tional Association et al. [L. G. 1965, p. 538] 
which Mr. Justice Bastin had used in sup- 
port of his injunction order. This case, 
according to Mr. Justice Freedman, was 
distinguishable from the case at bar. In 
addition, he considered the circumstance 
that three of the enjoined unions had 
clauses in their collective agreements to the 
effect that they would not strike or slow 
down work. He did not think that these 
provisions of the agreements represented 
‘negative covenants,’ the breach of which 
would give rise to an injunction order. Mr. 
Justice Freedman stated: 

_ *...Such a negative covenant arises, for 
example, where a person binds himself to 
serve the other party to the contract ex- 
clusively during its term. If in breach of his 

‘covenant he seeks to work for someone 

else, say a competitor of his employer, he 

can be restrained. But the effect of the in- 
junction in such a case may be described 

‘thus: ‘You have agreed not to work for 

anyone other than your employer, A, dur- 

ing the period of the contract. So you must 
not work for B.’ The important thing to 
note is that the injunction does not say: 

‘You must continue to work for A.’, for 

‘that would in effect be ordering specific 

performance of a contract for personal 

service. Cases like Lumley v. Wagner 

(1852) 1 De G.M. & G. 604; 42 E.R. 687, 

and Warner Bros. Pictures Inc. v. Nelson 

(1963) 3 All E.R. 160; 106 L.J.K.B. 97, 

illustrate the nature and scope of an in- 

junction which is granted to restrain the 
breach of an express negative covenant of 

‘that character. These cases show that the 

injunction is limited in the manner I have 

indicated. 
“It would be a strange thing if it were 

otherwise. An injunction to restrain im- 
proper picketing is one thing. An injunc- 
tion in effect to compel workmen to con- 
tinue to work for a particular employer, 
on pain of going to jail for its breach, is 
quite another. Such an injunction is so 
far-reaching in its consequences that occa- 
sions for resort to it are likely to be rare 
indeed.” 

According to Chief Justice Cartwright, 
Mr. Justice Freedman stated as a principle 
of law that, when a group of employees 
engage in concert in an illegal strike for- 
bidden by both the statute and the terms of 
the collective agreement by which their 
employment is governed, the courts must 
not enjoin them from continuing the 
strike, and that the employer must resort 
to forms of redress other than an applica- 
tion for injunction. 

In the view of Chief Justice Cartwright, 
the principle stated in Mr. Justice Freed- 
man’s opinion is not a correct statement of 
the law. He agreed that the courts will not 
Issue an injunction if it will result in the 
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enforcement of the specific performance of 
a contract not otherwise enforceable,-and 
that a contract for personal services will 
not be specifically enforced. But the Chief 
Justice rejected the Lumley vy. Wagner 
precedent, agreeing with the majority of 
the Manitoba Court of Appeal that ‘‘the 
complexity of labour-management rela- 
tions in a highly industrialized civilization 
was presumably not even thought of” 
when that case was decided in 1852. He 
said, moreover, that 

in Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange et al. y. 

Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Ma- 

sons’ International Association et al., the 

granting of an interim injunction which, 
inter alia, restrained the defendants from 
engaging in an unlawful strike was up- 
held in a unanimous judgment of the 
Court of Appeal for Manitoba after a 
full consideration of the submission that 
the Court ought not to affirm an order 
which had the effect of compelling em- 
ployees to return to work. ... In my 
opinion the judgment of the Court of 

Appeal in that case correctly states the 

law. 

The Chief Justice summarized the Su- 
preme Court’s conslusions in these words: 

“In my view the purposes of the Labour 
Relations Act [of Manitoba] would be in 
large measure defeated if the Court were 
to say that it is powerless to restrain the 
continuation of a strike engaged in direct 
violation of the terms of a collective agree- 
ment binding on the striking employees 
and in breach of the express provisions of 
the, ACtis vu 

‘Undoubtedly, as Freedman, J. A. 
points out, an effect of the order which has 
been upheld by the Court of Appeal in the 
case at bar was to require the striking em- 
ployees to return to work. In my opinion 
that constituted no error in law; to hold 
otherwise would be to render illusory the 
protection afforded to the parties by a col- 
lective agreement and by the statute. 

“Tt is true that an employer whose oper- 
ations are brought to a standstill by an 
illegal strike, or a union whose employees 
are rendered idle by an illegal lockout, may 
bring an action for damages or seek to in- 
voke the penal provisions of the Labour 
Relations Act, but the inevitable delay in 
reaching a final adjudication in such pro- 
cedures would have the result that any 
really effective remedy was denied to the 
injured party.” 


Decision 

On the basis of the law, and accepting 
the facts as found by the lower courts, 
Chief Justice Cartwright dismissed the ap- 
peal of the injunction with costs. /nterna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Local 2085 v. Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange 
et al., The Supreme Court of Canada, 
October 3, 1967, 67 CLLC, para. 14,053; 
(1967) 61 WWR 682. 


Wage Schedules 
Prepared 
In December 


During December, the Department of 
Labour prepared 142 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by departments of the federal 
Government and its Crown corporations 
in various areas of Canada, for works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition and certain services. 

In the same period, 147 contracts in 
these categories were awarded. In addi- 
tion, 130 contracts containing the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion and the Departments of Defence Pro- 
duction, Post Office, Public Works and 
Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned, or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 

Contracts awarded in December for 
the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment were: 


No. of Aggregate 


Department Contracts Amount 

Defence Production 64 $15,902.00 
Post Office 3 6,769.50 
Transport 2 12,717.39 


During December, the sum of $8,267.80 
was collected from 12 contractors for 
wage arrears Owing their employees as a 
result of the failure of the contractors, or 
their subcontractors, to apply the wage 
rates and other conditions of employment 
required by the schedule of labour con- 
ditions forming part of their contract. 
This amount is for distribution to the 
205 workers concerned. 


Kaiser employees to share 
in productivity savings 


Employees of the Kaiser Steel Corpora- 
tion have approved revisions in the 1963 
Kaiser long-range sharing plan, whereby 
workers share in the cost savings achieved 
by higher productivity (L. G. 1963, p. 6). 

Members of the United Steelworkers 
of America voted 3,293 to 1,763 to renew 
the plan. It is expected that, under the 
revised plan, the company will increase 
its share of the cost of the wage and 
fringe benefits, thus netting the workers 
monthly cash bonus increases of 25 cents 
an hour or more. 

The revised contract took effect after 
the previous one expired on January 31 
and is expected to equitably divide the 
gains of rising productivity without 
periodic strike crises. 
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Claimants at End of November 


Increase From October Total 


At the end of November 1967, claimants 
for unemployment insurance benefit, 
totalled 336,600, an increase of 39 per 
cent from the 242,500 recorded on Octo- 
ber 31, and 26 per cent from the 266,300 
recorded on November 30, 1966. 

Eighty per cent of the increase from 
the October 31 total was accounted for 
by male claimants, whose numbers in- 
creased by 50 per cent. Males accounted 
for 70 per cent of the increase from the 
November 30, 1966 total. 

Included in the number of claimants 
at the end of November were approxi- 
mately 6,900 who qualified for seasonal 
benefit. A year ago, there were about 
4,500 in this category. 

Of the claimants recorded on November 
30, sixty per cent were in the category of 
one-to-four-weeks on claim; three quarters 
of these were males. Whereas the number 
of claimants increased by 39 per cent 
compared with the previous month, those 
on claim for from one to four weeks 
increased by 65 per cent. Males in this 
category increased by 75 per cent and 
females by 40 per cent. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 

A total of 193,500 initial and renewal 
claims for benefit were filed in local offices 
across Canada during November, com- 
pared with 114,900 in October, and 
152,700 a year ago. Ninety-five per cent 


Unemployment Insurance 
Pensions and Manpower Section 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


of the November claims represented 
separations from employment during the 
month. The significant increase over 
October in the number of initial claims 
filed is usual, and can be attributed, in 
part, to claims being filed in anticipation 
of the commencement of the seasonal 
benefit period during the week in which 
December 1 occurs; layoffs in the trans- 
portation industry also were a contri- 
butory factor. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries during November was estimated 
at 174,300, compared with 138,500 in 
October and 118,100 in November 1966. 
Benefit payments totalled $19.9 million 
in November, compared with $15.5 
million in October and $14.3 million in 
November 1966. The average weekly 
benefit payment was $25.36 in November, 
2 per cent more than the $24.86 in 
October, and 5 per cent greater than the 
$24.19 in November 1966. 


Provincial Data 


Increases over the previous month in 
the month-end claimant count were gen- 


Summary Table 


Cumulative Data 


January 12 months 
Nov. Oct. Novy. to ending 
Activity 1967 1967 1966 November November 
(in thousands) 
Insured population as at month-end — 4,734 4,606 — — 
Initial and renewal claims filed 
21165 So aa CR ton Mt ye yt As 194+ 115 153 1,546 1,798 
EA Nie Ie A ei i Si RON Bat 1417 79 113 isi 1322 
REMC WA ern. nti ee S27 36 40 415 471 
Claimants currently reporting to 
Pa COS sos ee 337 242 266 Sa 6 Sei hee 
Beneficiaries (weekly average)............ 174 139 118 269* 266* 
Ry coms COMIPENSALCK..«.,......ocsecraeovale 784 623 590 12,833 E131 
ESTELLE "a Eee ne $19,886 $15,494 $14,287 $326,065 $348,492 
Average weekly benefit .................... $ 25.36 $ 24.86 24.19." eee UL 


*Monthly average. 


+Discrepancy between totals and sub-totals due to rounding. 
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eral throughout the country. Though nu- 
merically small, increases in the Atlantic 
and Prairie Provinces were relatively 
large. Quebec accounted for over one 
third of the increase. A similar pattern 
was exhibited in the month-over-month 
increase in 1966. 

Year-over-year increases were reported 
in all provinces except the Atlantic where, 
with the exception of Nova Scotia, the 
claimant count decreased. In each of the 
Atlantic Provinces, the number of male 
claimants was lower this year. 


Employment and 
Unemployment 
In January 


Employment declined by an estimated 
244,000 to 7,100,000 between December 
and January, but was 117,000 higher 
than a year ago. 

The labour force, at 7,564,000, was 
133,000 lower than in December, and 


200,000 or 2.7 per cent higher than a 


year earlier. 


Unemployment increased by 111,000 | 


during the month from 353,000 in Decem- | 


ber to 464,000 in January, and was 83,000 
higher than in January 1967. 


Total unemployment in January re- © 


presented 6.1 per cent of the labour © 


force, compared with 5.2 per cent in 


January 1967, and 5.1 per cent in January © 


1966. 


Employment 


Employment, 
by 244,000 between December and Jan- 
uary. 


at 7,100,000, decreased 


Compared with a year earlier, total — 
employment increased by 117,000 or 1.7 | 


per cent. The largest increases were in 
community, business and personal service 
(136,000) and the largest declines were in 
trade (82,000), manufacturing (54,000), 
construction (51,000) and _ agriculture 
(28,000). 

As in previous months, employment 
was substantially higher than a year 
earlier in British Columbia. Employment 
gains also took place in the Atlantic 
Region, Ontario and the Prairie Prov- 


inces. In Quebec, the employment level | 
was slightly lower than in January 1967. | 


Unemployment 

Unemployment, at 464,000, was 111, 000. 
higher than in December 1967 and 83, 000 | 
higher than in January 1967. 

Of the 464,000 unemployed in Januar | 
about 81 per cent had been unemployed — 


] 


i 


for less than four months. Of the re- | 


mainder, 88,000 or 19 per cent had been — 


unemployed for four months or more. 
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Decision of the Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


CUB 2726 


The claimant, a married woman with 
seven children, applied for benefit and 
registered for work as a labourer. She 
was last employed as a labourer by a fruit 
packing company located 12 miles from 
her home. She had worked for the com- 
pany for four months at a wage of 80 
cents an hour. She gave as the reason for 
her separation from employment, ‘‘Dis- 
charged—lack of transportation for winter 
months.”’ 

On December 30, the employer reported 
that the claimant had stayed at home, 
although work was available for her if 
she wanted it. 

The claimant informed the local office 
that she was available for work within 
“reasonable range of home,”’ that she had 
no transportation, and that she would 
accept factory work at a wage of 80 cents 
an hour, or at the prevailing rate, if that 
were less. A reviewing officer commented 
that the company with which she had 
been working was the nearest place where 
factory work was obtainable. 

The insurance officer subsequently noti- 
fied the claimant that she was disqualified 
from receiving benefit because she had 
failed to prove that she was available for 
work under the Act. He stated that her 
file showed she had restricted her avail- 
ability for work by classifying herself as a 
factory worker when she knew that the 
nearest place of employment was the 
factory where she previously worked, and 
to which she could not return because of 
lack of transportation. She was also dis- 
qualified because she had voluntarily left 
her employment without just cause under 
the Act, the officer said. 

The claimant appealed to the board of 
referees against her disqualification. In its 
unanimous decision, the board outlined 
the facts of the case. Until the claimant 
decided to give up her job, she had been 
travelling to work, via a pool arrange- 
ment, in a car whose owner charged 50 
cents a day for transportation. When the 
Owner decided to leave her job, the 
Claimant was left without the means of 
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getting to work, as there was no bus 
service. 

The board found that the claimant had 
not proved she was available for work, 
because she had restricted her availability 
to factory work, when the nearest factory 
was 12 miles away, and she had no means 
of getting there or back. The board said 
that a number of decisions of the Umpire 
had held that a claimant who could not 
take employment immediately because of 
lack of winter transport was not available 
for work (CUB 1886, for example). The 
claimant, therefore, could not be said to 
be available for work within the meaning 
of the Act. 

But on the second ground of disqualifi- 
cation—that of voluntarily leaving her 
employment without just cause—the board 
held that the claimant had shown just 
cause, in that transportation had ceased to 
be available, the cost of boarding nearer 
her work was too high in relation to the 
wages paid, and her presence at home at 
night was required. 

The board, therefore, dismissed the 
claimant’s appeal on the first count and 
confirmed the suspension of benefit. But 
on the second count, the claimant’s appeal 
was allowed, and the disqualification and 
suspension of benefit imposed by the 
insurance officer was rescinded. 

The claimant subsequently applied to 
the chairman of the board of referees for 
leave to appeal to the Umpire on the 
grounds that the board of referees had 
been in error in finding that she was not 
available for work from and after the 
date on which she left her previous 
employment. Permission to appeal was 
granted because it was thought that there 
might be room for difference of opinion 
about the degree of importance to be 
attached to the lack of transportation in 
considering the question of the claimant’s 
availability for work. 

In submitting observations to the Um- 
pire, the insurance officer quoted decisions 
in CUBs 797, (L. G. 1952, p. 793), 996, 
and 1866, in which a claimant was held 


to have failed to prove availability for 
work when he had been separated from 
employment because of lack of transporta- 
tion between his home and the nearest 
place where he could find employment. 
In CUB 2599, the Umpire had also ruled 
that it was the claimant’s responsibility 
to arrange for transportation in order to 
be ready and available for immediate 
work. 

A Member of Parliament, acting on 
behalf of the claimant, asked the Umpire 
for a hearing, and this was held in 
Ottawa. The gist of the MP’s statement 
was that no bus service or other means of 
public transportation was available to 
the claimant. Until three months pre- 
viously, he said, no taxi service had been 
available, and in any case the cost of 
using a taxi would have been prohibitive. 
The regional claims officer, in reply to an 
inquiry from the head office of the Com- 
mission, in effect confirmed this informa- 
tion. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


According to long established juris- 
prudence, availability for work implies 
not only that a claimant is willing and able 
to work, but also that he is ready and ina 
position to accept immediately any offer 
of suitable employment. This in turn 
presupposes unrestricted exposure to the 
normal labour market in the geographical 
area in which he offers his type of services. 

In the instant case, it would appear that 
the claimant was willing and able to work. 
However, the evidence on record makes it 
abundantly clear that, because of a com- 
plete lack of appropriate means of trans- 
portation, she was entirely cut off the 
labour market. This is amply demon- 
strated by the information which was 
obtained, at the Umpire’s request, sub- 
sequent to the hearing of the case. 

In view of the foregoing, I have no 
alternative but to confirm the unanimous 
decision of the board of referees. 

As a consequence, I decide to dismiss 
the claimant’s appeal. 
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Cases Nos: 96 to 99 


Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 


Releases Decisions in Four Disputes 


Four separate disputes, concerning 
sixteen time claims, interpretation and 
application of an article of a collective 
agreement, a claim for runaround, and 
claims for payment of normal mileage, 
were heard by the Canadian Railway 
Office of Arbitration at hearings in Mont- 
real on December 11, 1967. 


The arbitrator, J. A. Hanrahan, dis- 
allowed the four claims. Summaries of the 
four cases, Nos. 96, 97, 98 and 99, follow: 


CASE NO. 96 


Dispute between the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway Company (Prairie Re- 
gion) and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers concerning the 
claim of an engineer for an alleged 
runaround by another engineer. 


In the Prairie Region, a certain engi- 
neers’ pool is maintained at a station to 
protect unassigned service on one sub- 
division, although the station is located 
on a second subdivision. Because both 
subdivisions were smaller than the average 
size, and because of the traffic pattern pre- 
vailing at the time, the operation of 
two separate pools, previously operated, 
proved unsatisfactory both to the company 
and to the men. By mutual agreement, one 
pool was established to work in turn, 
either one or the other of these two sub- 
divisions. 

One morning, the four leading engineers 
on the list went in different directions. 
One engineer, the second on the list, was 
ordered for and operated in short turna- 
round service out of one subdivision, 
which was the initial point. He was 
ordered for 6 a.m. and departed from the 
other main track switch at 6.30. He ran 
west for a distance of 16.4 miles and then 
returned to the subdivision, from which 
point he departed at 10.55 to run east for 
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a distance of 12.6 miles into the second 
subdivision, and return. 

When the engineer returned to the sub- 
division the first time, at 10 a.m., another 
engineer had stood first out on the list and, 
according to the claim, he should have 
been assigned to the eastward run. The 
second engineer submitted a claim for 
payment of a runaround. The company 
denied payment. 

In the hearing at the Canadian Railway 
Office of Arbitration in Montreal, several 
articles of the collective agreement were 
read to support the arguments of both the 
brotherhood and the company. They read 
in part: 

1. Pooled engineers will run first in 
first out, except as otherwise provided. 

2. Under certain circumstances, out- 
lined in the agreement, a pool engineer 
may be run around without penalty to 
the company. 

3. An engineer will not be run off the 
subdivision to which he is assigned, except 
in a traffic emergency, and then only for 
one trip. 

4. Engineers assigned to road switcher 
service will perform all service required, 
and may be run in and out and through 
their regular assigned terminals, without 
regard for rules, defining completion of 
trip sae 

5. In short turnaround service between 
terminals and turnaround points, miles 
and junction-switching combined, or 
hours, whichever is the greater, will be 
paid on each leg of the run; all time from 
arrival at turnaround point to departure, 
and all time at final terminals, from the 
time of making the first stop until 15 
minutes after the engine is placed on shop 
track will be paid on the minute basis. A 
minimum of 100 miles will be allowed. All 
time at terminals before commencement 
of trip will be paid, in addition to the 
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guaranteed mileage. Engineer will not be | 
used out of initial point after completing — 
a day of 100 miles, or after having been | 
on duty eight hours, computed from the - 
time of departure from the outer main> 
track switch or designated point on the 
initial trip, except as a new day. | 

6. The master mechanic with the 
engineers’ committee will decide which | 
subdivision will be considered preference | 
out of their respective stations. 

7. At the general change of timetable, | 
all assignments will be bulletined on the 
seniority district. Senior engineers shail 
have preference in all classes of service at | 
any station to which his seniority entitles: 
him, and must stay on the run chosen. 
throughout the period the timetable is 
Ihcrlects 

ihe Second engineer submitted his’ 
claim for payment on the basis that he was 
not assigned to take the second run, 
eastward, although he was first out on the 
list. Thus, the brotherhood claimed, when 
the first engineer finished his work on the 
first subdivision and was run through his. 
home terminal to work on the second 
subdivision, it was a violation of the, 
collective agreement. 

Pointing to the fact that all road work 
is subject to terminal rights, and that a 
subdivision is the trackage between two 
terminals, the brotherhood suggested that 
the company’s recognition of the neces- 
sity for a special provision to permit a 
runthrough of a terminal was indicated by 
the negotiation and inclusion of a spec 
clause in the collective agreement, men- 
tioned in paragraph 4 above. 

The company claimed that the opera- 
tion in question came within the pro- 
visions of the clause of the collective 
agreement that is mentioned in paragraph 
5. The company said that this provision 
contains no restrictions as to the numbet 
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of turnaround trips that may be made, nor 
is there any restriction in respect of 
direction of the movements out of the 
initial point. The only restriction, the 
company argued, is that an engineer will 
not be used out of the initial point after 
having completed a day of 100 miles or 
having been on duty eight hours. It 
argued that this indicated an engineer in 
short turnaround service who has not 
completed a day of 100 miles or has been 
on duty eight hours can be used out of 
the initial point on a subsequent trip or 
trips in a continuous tour of duty. 


The brotherhood agreed that, although 
there had not been a formal compliance 
with this requirement, the mutual agree- 
ment regarding the maintenance of one 
pool was not an element bearing on this 
determination. 


In the opinion of the arbitrator, the 
question to be answered is therefore re- 
duced to whether this event can be said to 
have been in violation of the clause 
mentioned in paragraph 3. 


The company maintained that the dis- 
tinction to be drawn in that regard is that 
the work in question was not assigned, 
and that the term “‘assigned”’ refers only to 
a successful bid for a bulletined assign- 
ment. The work in question was _ per- 
formed by persons in unassigned service. 


The arbitrator noted that, if in fact the 
clause refers only to engineers on as- 
signed runs, its protective value would not 
extend to persons in unassigned service. 
He said that the words ‘“‘and then only for 
one trip’’ lend strength to the argument 
that what is contemplated is the mainte- 
nance of the pattern of the bulletined 
assignment of an engineer on a particular 
subdivision. A thorough reading of the 
collective agreement by the arbitrator 
disclosed no similar provision that re- 
ferred to persons in unassigned service. 
Furthermore, there was only one trip 
worked during this assignment. 


In addition, the collective agreement 
provided protection for the first engineer, 
the arbitrator said. In cases where he had 
completed a day of 100 miles, or had been 
on duty eight hours (computed from the 
time of departure from the outer main 
track switch or designated point on an 
initial trip), he could not be used out of 
the initial point, except in a new day. 
With no other protective provision, his 
entitlement for that distance or period of 
time would be superior to any claim of the 
second engineer at the time in question, 
he found. 


For these reasons, the arbitrator dis- 
missed the claim. 


CASE NO. 97 
Dispute between Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Prairie Region) 
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and Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers concerning the claims of two 
engineers for payment of normal 
mileage of their assigned passenger 
trains when Canadian Pacific trains 
1 and 2 were detoured over Canadian 


National tracks and manned by 
Canadian National locomotive en- 
gineers. 


Two engineers were assigned to passen- 
ger trains | and 2 on a _ subdivision, 
Operating between Fort William and 
Ignace, the terminal. During the time of 
the occurrence of the disputed matter, 
One of the engineers was on annual 
vacation. Through the exercise of senior- 
ity, another engineer relieved him and 
assumed the conditions of employment 
of the assignment. 

The Canadian Pacific tracks west of 
Ignace were impassable owing to a 
derailment, so trains 1 and 2 were unable 
to operate between Fort William and 
Ignace. Instead they were detoured by 
way of the Canadian National tracks 
between Fort William and Winnipeg, 
and were manned by Canadian National 
locomotive engineers. 

The two CPR engineers assigned to 
Operate the passenger trains submitted 
claims for payment on the basis of a 
normal train operation on their assigned 
subdivision. The brotherhood contended 
that the two engineers, under certain 
provisions of the collective agreement, 
should have been used to man _ the 
detoured trains over the Canadian 
National tracks. The company declined 
to pay the claims. 

The brotherhood maintained, and it 
was not disputed, that this assignment 
for the two engineers had been obtained 
by the exercise of seniority rights under 
the provisions of the collective agreement. 
One engineer was number 4 on the 345- 
member 1967 seniority list covering 
seniority in this district, and the other 
engineer was number 13. The brotherhood 
argued that the CNR employees who had 
operated these trains on the days in 
question had, in effect, been hired by 
Canadian Pacific. This being so, their 
seniority numbers would have been 346 
and 347. 

The company pointed out that the two 
engineers had been assigned to work on 
the Canadian Pacific subdivision, and 
that the two detoured runs were not made 
over that subdivision. It maintained that 
entitlement to their assignment on the 
subdivision did not include the manning 
of trains 1 and 2 irrespective of the 
territory over which such trains were 
operated. 

In addition, it was pointed out that 
both CNR and CPR operate under the 
uniform code of operating rules and that, 
therefore, engineers are qualified under 
the rules to operate on either track. In 


order to use a CPR engineer on the CNR 
track, it would only be necessary to 
supply him with a copy of the current 
timetable and, if mecessary, apply a 
provision of the collective agreement 
concerning piloting, which reads: “An 
engineer in charge of an engine ordered 
over any subdivision with which he is not 
familiar will be furnished with a com- 
petent pilot, in addition to engine crew. 
Engineer will be used as pilot when 
available.” 

The company referred to Case No. 15 
(L. G. 1919, p. 269) of the former Cana- 
dian Railway Board of Adjustment, which 
included this finding: ‘*...and_ while 
bulletins were intended to indicate the 
amount of work or earnings in the 
particular assignments mentioned, they 
did not constitute guarantees over schedu- 
le provisions.”? An additional reference 
was made to Case No. 75 (L. G. Dec. 
1967, p. 762) of the Canadian Railway 
Office of Arbitration, dealing with the 
interpretation to be placed upon the 
term ‘“‘operation schedule,’ in which it 
was held that the language of a general 
provision must prevail ‘‘over and above 
anything contained in an _ operation 
schedule.”’ 

The nub of the company’s submission 
was that bulletins do not constitute 
guarantees for engineers. Guarantees, 
where existing, must be contained in 
other provisions of the collective agree- 
ment; and the company maintained that 
no provision in this agreement specified 
a guarantee for engineers in passenger 
service. 

The arbitrator noted that, on the days 
in question, the trains did not operate over 
the territory covered by the employees’ 
bulletined assignment, because they were 
cancelled. The two engineers were there- 
fore in no different a position than they 
would have been if the runs had been 
cancelled for any other reason. 

The arbitrator found nothing in the 
agreement stating that, in such circum- 
stances, the employees concerned were 
to be paid. He declared that the provision 
concerning piloting had no bearing in 
this case. It applied only when an engineer 
in charge of an engine is “‘ordered”’ over 
a subdivision with which he is not 
familiar, in which case he must be 
furnished with a pilot; it does not estab- 
lish his right to do so if passage on his 
ordinary run cannot be made. 

For these reasons, the arbitrator dis- 
allowed the claims. 


CASE NO. 98 
Dispute between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway Company and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
over sixteen time claims submitted 
by two yardmen. 
A junior yard helper assigned to the 
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spare board was assigned to a temporary 
vacancy on a regular relief assignment 
in accordance with an article of the 
agreement reading: ‘‘Should no applica- 
tions be received for a temporary vacancy 
as yard helper, the junior yard helper 
assigned to the spare board at the terminal 
will be assigned.” 

The yard helper worked four days a 
week at Niagara Falls and one day at 
Welland, a subsidiary station of Niagara 
Falls. In addition to the payments 
received for travel time between Niagara 
Falls and Welland, and for the shift work 
at Welland, the yard helper submitted a 
time claim for payment for two hours 
travelling time from Welland to Niagara 
Falls. The company declined payment of 
the claim, and the brotherhood said that 
the company had violated an article of 
the collective agreement. 

Fifteen similar claims were submitted 
also by a second yardman, and these 
claims were also declined by the com- 
pany. 

The brotherhood contended that if an 
employee is ordered to work on a particu- 
lar assignment, the rule provides com- 
pensation for all deadheading. But the 
company argued that the rule stipulated 
compensation for only the deadheading 
at the beginning of the assignment, and 
deadheading at the completion of such 
work. 

The company said that when the yard 
helper was ordered from Niagara Falls 
to Welland to fill the vacancy, he was 
compensated for deadheading. When he 
returned to Niagara Falls, he was then 
travelling in the course of the assignment, 
and this should not be compensated for 
under the collective agreement. 

The arbitrator said that the agreement 
made no reference to those who seek an 
assignment away from their home termi- 
nal. Those who are ordered by the com- 
pany to go are compensated for the 
deadheading time involved. 

“Whether those who are ordered to 
such an assignment are only entitled to 
be paid, however, when deadheading to 


and returning after the whole assignment 


has been completed is not clear, nor is it 
clear that they are paid for deadheading 
while actually travelling on the assign- 
ment,” the arbitrator said. “In other 
words, ambiguity exists in the language 
used to make the actual intent clear.”’ 

The company referred to a quote con- 
cerning Case No. 11 which appeared in 
Case No. 14 (L. G. 1965, p. 1086), reading: 
“If ambiguity does exist, past practice... 
becomes important in attempting to 
determine what the parties had in mind 
designing the provision.”’ 

The company pointed out that, since 
1953, the assignment on which the yard 
helper was working was only one of a 
number of similar assignments, and that 
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it was the first time an employee had 
submitted a claim of this nature for 
deadheading. 

The arbitrator said that despite past 
practice, if the language used is clear and 
explicit, he had to adhere to the precise 
words used. In this instance, the difference 
between the intent to cover deadhead 
travel and that necessary to reach the 
point of assignment was not clear. “If 


the former is to prevail, it remains, in ~ 


my opinion, the subject for possible 
future negotiations,”’ he said. 

The claims of both yardmen, therefore, 
had to be disallowed. 


CASE NO. 99 


Ex-parte dispute between the Cana- 

dian Pacific Railway Company (SD 

& PC Dept.) and the Brotherhood 

of Railroad Trainmen over the inter- 

pretation and application of an article 
of the collective agreement con- 
cerning rest en route. 

The company posted an operating 
schedule showing a deduction for rest 
en route of two hours and one minute. 
The crews assigned to the train left the 
home depot at 12.30 p.m. and arrived 
at their destination at 12.01 a.m. 

The brotherhood contended that the 
company could not deduct rest en route 
if a train arrives at the terminal before 
6 a.m. They quoted an article that said: 
“‘Where overnight travel is involved, a 
maximum of eight hours may be deducted 
for rest between the hours of 10 p.m. and 
6 a.m. If an employee, having gone on 
rest, is called for service early, he will 
be paid for the time worked in advance 
of scheduled reporting time at one and 
one half times the basic hourly rate, 
separate and apart from his quarterly 
guarantee.” 

Conversely, the company quoted a 
second article, reading: ““Time will be 
computed as continuous from time 
required to report for duty at designated 
terminal until released at other designated 
terminal subject to deductions for rest 
periods en route and at turnaround point. 
No deduction for release time less than 
two hours will be made.”’ 

The company referred also to Case 
No. 30 (L. G. 1966, p. 325) in which the 
company released the train employees 
one hour and 25 minutes before arrival 
at the turnaround point. A distinction in 
that award was drawn between the words 
““.. until released at other designated 
terminal’ and a deduction for a rest 
period en route. At that time the arbitrator 
said, ““A study of the article convinces the 
governing words for time computation 
on this run for these employees are ‘until 
released at other designated terminal’ and 
that in the circumstances... only one 
hour and 25 minutes can properly be 
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deducted as a rest period ‘en route’. 


The arbitrator pointed out that this | 
was in conformity with the intent indicated | 
in an article stating: “... subject 
deductions for rest period en route and | 
at turnaround point.” | 

The arbitrator said that the significance » 
of the last sentence of this article, ‘““No | 
deductions for release time less than two | 
hours will be made,” is to be gleaned 
from the example following this provision, | 
stating: “‘If not released for two hours or 
more at turnaround point, no deduction 
for rest will be made.’”’ In other words, | 
the arbitrator said, “release time iim 
something entirely different from “rest | 
periods en route.’’ This section of the 
collective agreement clearly contemplated | 
an unspecified deduction for a rest period | 
en route, and the operating schedule | 
indicated a rest period en route of two | 
hours and one minute. 

Concluded the arbitrator: “I therefore — 
find the crew in question were paid in | 
accordance with the exacting provisions | 
of the collective agreement.” 


i “ 


Insurance Registrations | 
And Other UIC Statistics 


On November 30, 1967 insurance books | 
or contribution cards had been issued to > 
4,988,336 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insur- | 
ance Fund since April 1, 1967. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 395,039, a decrease of 1,341. 
since October 31. ! 

During November there were 12,891 
investigations conducted by enforcement 
officers across Canada. Of these, 10,137 / 
were spot checks of claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 
697 were miscellaneous investigations. The | 
remaining 2,057 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of. 
making false statements to obtain benefits. | 

Prosecutions were commenced in 355/ 
cases, 109 against employers and 246 
against claimants. * | 


Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
claimants making false statements or mis- | 
representations numbered 773.* 

Revenue received by the Unemployment | 
Insurance Fund in November totalled 
$33,395,064.75 compared with $39,045,-. 
966.52 in October and $38,302,808.55 in 
November 1966. 

Benefits paid in November totalled 
$19,886,170.84 compared with $15,493,-. 
858.32 in October and $14,286,899.89 in| 
November 1966. | 

The balance in the Fund on November, 
30 was $359,815,429.18 compared with 
$346,306,535.27 on October 31 and 
$273,478,606.49 on November 30, 1966. 


| 


*These do not necessarily relate to the 
investigations conducted during this period. 
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Publications Received in the Department of Labour Library 


List No. 229 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publications listed maybe 
borrowed by making application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Applicants must apply through the library 
of their organization. Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired and the month 
in which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


AUTOMATION — LABOUR ASPECTS 


1. NEW BRUNSWICK. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Some Aspects of the Manpower Problem in New Brunswick 
Woodlands. Fredericton, 1967. Pp. 53. 

An examination of mechanization in the forest industry of 
New Brunswick and its effects on workers. 


2. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Technical Change and Man- 
power Planning; Co-ordination at Enterprise Level; a Series 
of National Case Studies, edited by Solomon Barkin. Paris, 
1967. Pp. 287. 

Contains ‘‘29 case studies prepared in eight countries on 
the methods of programming technological change and man- 
power adjustments.”’ 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


3. CENTRAL LABOUR UNION CONFERENCE, UNI- 
VERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 18th, 1966. Collective Bargaining 
for State and Local Public Employees; Three Papers presented 
at the 18th Annual Central Labor Union Conference, December 
9, 1966, Robert Allerton Park, University of Illinois. (Urbana, 
Ill.? University of Illinois ? 1967 ?] Pp. 20. 

Conference sponsored by the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations and con- 
ducted by the University of Illinois, Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations [and] Division of University Extension. 

Contents: Notes in legislative developments in collective 
bargaining for state and local employees [by] Milton Derber. 
Collective bargaining for public employees: problems from 
the viewpoint of state and local government agencies [by] 
Frank P. Zeidler. Collective bargaining for public employees: 
problems from the viewpoint of employees and unions [by] 
Thomas L. Beagley. Key questions [asked by] State of Illinois 
Governor’s Advisory Commission on Labor-Management 
Policy for Public Employees. 


4. LEVINSON, HAROLD MYER. Determining Forces in 
Collective Wage Bargaining. New York, Wiley, 1966. Pp. 1x, 
283. 

Presents a detailed analysis of collective bargaining develop- 
ments in six major industries from 1945 to 1962. The six 
industries are airframe, lumber, paper, longshore, offshore 
Maritime, and over-the-road trucking. 


5. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. INDUSTRIAL 
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RELATIONS DEPARTMENT. Ferment in Collective Bar- 
gaining; National Climate and Emerging Trends. New York 
Lor TCP. 19. 

Consists of talks by panelists at a special session at NAM’s 
71st Congress of American Industry on the theme, New 
dimensions in labor-management relations. 


Contents: Which way collective bargaining? By William 
H. Smith. The NLRB’s role in today’s bargaining: help or 
hindrance? By F. A. O’Connell. Crisis bargaining and its 
public impact [by] Douglas Soutar. Getting union co-operation 
in achieving company goals [by] John E. Groves. Tomorrow 
at the bargaining table [by] Darrell F. Brown. 


6. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS COMMITTEE. SUBCOMMITTEE ON COL- 
LECTIVE BARGAINING. When Management negotiates; a 
Guidebook for Sound Collective Bargaining. New York, c1967. 
Pp76: 


A step-by-step guide for preparing for collective bargaining. 
References are made to U.S. laws. 


7. WARNER, KENNETH OREN. Public Management 
at the Bargaining Table [by] Kenneth O. Warner [and] Mary 
L. Hennessy. Chicago, Public Personnel Association [c1967] 
Pp. 490. 


This book ‘describes the framework within which public 
management now deals with employee organizations and gives 
a brief account of emerging practices. Upon this background 
it offers practical suggestions about the planning and conduct 
of collective bargaining, and the policy and procedural de- 
cisions that must be reached to maintain harmonious relations 
with employee organizations. It contains some tentative con- 
clusions about the future of collective bargaining in the public 
service, and what the future may hold for public administra- 
tors. Finally, it includes documents and other source material 
that permit students and practitioners to gain a broader view 
of the subject.” 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


8. ISAAC, JOSEPH EZRA, ed. Australian Labour Econo- 
mics: Readings. Edited by J. E. Isaac and G. W. Ford. 
Melbourne, Sun Books, 1967. Pp. 452. 

Paperback edition. This book is divided into two sections, 
one dealing with problems of wage fixing and the other with 
the labour force. 


9. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST. Economic Survey of Asia 
and the Far East, 1966. Bangkok, 1967. Pp. 284. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


J0. ADLER, PHILIP. A Historical Study of Management- 
Labor Relations pertaining to the Dieselization of Railroads in 
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the United States. Ann Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 
1967. Pp. 276. 

Thesis (Ph.D.) — Ohio State University, 1966. 

“This ‘O-P Book’ is an authorized reprint of the original 
edition, produced by microfilm-xerography by University 
Microfilms .. .” 

The study is particularly concerned with the impact of 
dieselization upon engine crew personnel. 


11. CONFERENCE ON LAW AND _ INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS, UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, 1966. Law 
and Industrial Relations; Conference Proceedings, May 26-27, 
1966. H. W. Arthurs and John H. G. Crispo, editors. Toronto, 
Centre for Industrial Relations, University of Toronto, 1967. 
Pp. 106. 

Contains addresses delivered at the plenary sessions of the 
conference and summaries of the panel discussions. The main 
topics considered were the changing climate of industrial 
relations, the legal duty to bargain in good faith, technological 
change and security of employment, the settlement of public 
interest disputes, collective bargaining in Sweden, labour- 
management co-operation and national planning, the role of 
employers’ associations, the structure of the labour movement, 
the role of the courts in regulating industrial conflict in Canada, 
the U.S., and in Great Britain. 


12. OCHELTREE, KEITH, ed. Government Labor Rela- 
tions in Transition. Chicago, Public Personnel Association, 
1966. Pp. 63. 

Contents: Past, present, and some prognostications, by 
I. Klaus. Wisconsin Employment Relations Board, by A. 
Anderson. Public employee dispute settlement: the Wisconsin 
experience, by J. A. Belasco. Staff relations in the public 
service of Canada, by O. P. Divivedi. The British Post Office 
strike of 1964, by B. V. H. Schneider. Collective bargaining in 
city X, by J. A. Belasco. Union agreements in local government 
in the United States, by R. W. Coppock. 


13. WEINTRAUB, ANDREW RICHARD. An Analysis of 
the Cyclical Pattern of Strikes in the United States, 1951-1961. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 1967. Pp. 116. 

Thesis (Ph.D.) — Rutgers University, 1966. 

“This ‘O-P Book’ is an authorized reprint of the original 
edition, produced by microfilm-xerography by University 
Microfilms...” 

Examines the “‘cyclical nature of strike beginnings and its 
relationship to other economic forces.”’ 


INDUSTRY 


14. ONTARIO ECONOMIC COUNCIL. Why, Where, 
How and Would They do it again? A Review of the Site Selection 
Process and Subsequent Experience of Forty-two Industries 
locating in Ontario’s Smaller Centres, A Report. Toronto, 1967. 
Pp? F9, . 


15. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Industrial Statistics, 1900- 
1962. Statistiques industrielles, 1900-1962. Paris, 1964. Pp. 174. 


LABOUR BUREAUS 


16. BRITISH COLUMBIA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. Proceedings of the 50th Anniversary Conference of 
British Columbia Department of Labour, May 19, 1967. 
[Victoria ? 1967] Pp. 70, 11. 

Contains addresses by the Hon. L. R. Peterson, B.C. 
Minister of Labour, and Raymond F. Male, Commissioner of 
the New Jersey Department of Labor and Industry, and re- 
marks by panel members participating in two panels, ‘‘the 
use of injunctions in labour disputes’’, and “the implications 
of technological change for industrial relations.” 
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17. NOVA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. The 
Nova Scotia Department of Labour. [Halifax, 1967 ?] 1 vol. 

This pamphlet describes the services offered by the Nova 
Scotia Department of Labour. 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


18. SAPOSS, DAVID JOSEPH. Case Studies in Labor 
Ideology; an Analysis of Labor, Political and Trade Union 
Activity as influenced by Ideology; Philosophic, Structural and 
Procedural Adaptations since World War I. Honolulu, Indus- 
trial Relations Centre, University of Hawaii, 1964-1965. 2 
vols. (in Labour Library). 

Contents: No. 1. The Nordic countries: Denmark, Finland, 
Iceland, Norway, and Sweden — No. 2. Central European 
countries: Austria and Western Germany. 


19. U.S. OFFICE OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT POLICY 


DEPARTMENT. Local Union Election Appeals. Washington, 
GPO, 1967. Pp. 44. 

Under a section of the Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959 a union member who feels his union 
has violated the election requirements of the act may file a 
complaint with the Secretary of Labor after first having taken 
the matter up with his organization and not receiving a satis- 
factory solution within three months. This study examines 
these questions: ‘““How long does it take to process these 
election protests through the union? what procedures do they 
follow? is there any relationship between differences in pro- 
cedures and the time taken to reach a decision ?”’ This report 
analyzes the cases investigated and closed from September 
1959 (when the Act was passed) until March 31, 1965S. 


LABOUR SUPPLY 


20. FORD, JOSEPH WILLIAM. Manpower Legislation 
and the Problem of Structural Unemployment. Ann Arbor, 
Mich., University Microfilms, 1967. Pp. 233. 

Thesis (Ph.D.) — Fordham University, 1966. 

“This ‘O-P Book’ is an authorized reprint of the original 
edition, produced by microfilm-xerography by University 
Microfilms...” 

‘This study was centered upon a detailed examination of 
three important developments: (1) an analysis of the two major 
streams of unemployment literature, the aggregate demand 
and the structural transformation hypotheses, in each of which 
widely different roles for manpower legislation are posited; 
(2) a comparison of manpower programs in the 1930’s and the 
1960’s from which recurrent themes and barriers are un- 
covered; and (3) an investigation of current labor market 
theory and policy in which is found a restricted and ambiguous 
role for the legislation.”’ 


21. MAZEK, WARREN F. The Efficacy of Labor Migration 
with Special Emphasis on Depressed Areas. Ann Arbor, Mich., 
University Microfilms, 1967. Pp. 254. 

Thesis (Ph.D.) — University of Pittsburgh, 1965. 

“This ‘O-P Book’ is an authorized reprint of the original 
edition, produced by microfilm-xerography by University 
Microfilms...” 

Contents: The theory of labor mobility. The theory and 
studies of labor migration. A test of the theory of labor 
migration. The efficacy of labor migration. The implications of 
labor migration for depressed areas. Summary and conclusions. 


22. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. The Foreign Worker; Adapta- 
tion to Industrial Work and Urban Life [by] R. Descloitres. 
Paris, 1967. Pp. 173. 

This study is based on a survey on public and private 
programs and measures to facilitate the social adjustment of 
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migrant workers conducted in 1963 in twelve OECD countries 
and among nine international organizations. 


23. [SCANDINAVIAN REGIONAL SEMINAR ON 
ACTIVE MANPOWER POLICY, OSLO, 1965] Active Man- 
power Policy; Scandinavian Regional Seminar, Oslo, 23rd-24th 
November, 1965; Final Report. Paris, OECD, Manpower and 
Social Affairs Directorate, Social Affairs Division, 1967. Pp. 53. 

Participants from Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden 
attended this seminar. The main topics discussed were the role 
of the OECD, the labour market policy of the Scandinavian 
countries, the foreign labour force, adult vocational training, 
and women in the labour market. 


24. [TRADE UNION SEMINAR ON MANPOWER 
PROBLEMS IN THE SERVICE SECTOR, 1966] Manpower 
Problems in the Service Sector. [Background Report for a Trade 
Union Seminar] Paris, OECD, Manpower and Social Affairs 
Directorate, Social Affairs Division, 1967. Pp. 124. 

Manpower Problems in the Service Sector. Papers for a Trade 
Union Seminar. Supplement to the Report. Paris, 1966. Pp. 237. 

Place where conference was held is not given. 

The background report consists of a summary of papers 
and discussions, and an interpretative essay by Solomon 
Barkin, Deputy to the Director for Manpower and Social 
Affairs and Head of the Social Affairs Division of OECD. 
The supplementary volume contains papers prepared for the 
seminar and is divided into four sections. The first section 
considers the growth of the service section; the second outlines 
manpower problems in individual branches; the third reviews 
several problems common to most branches; and, the fourth 
considers governmental manpower policies in the service 
sector. 


25. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. OFFICE OF 
MANPOWER POLICY, EVALUATION, AND RESEARCH. 
Technology and Manpower in the Health Service Industry, 
1965-75. Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 109. 

Examines manpower trends in health facilities, technological 
developments affecting manpower, and the outlook for health 
manpower, 1965 to 1975. The ‘‘health service industry” is 
used to designate both public and private ‘establishments 
primarily engaged in furnishing medical, surgical, and other 
health services to persons.’ It can include hospitals, privately 
owned nursing and rest homes, medical and dental labora- 
tories, and offices and other health service establishments 
(privately owned by groups or individuals, providing the 
services of physicians, dentists, chiropractors, optometrists, 
physical therapists, or others). 


26. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. The 
Prospective Manpower Situation for Science and Engineering 
Staff in Universities and Colleges, 1965-75. Washington, GPO, 
1967. Pp. 25. 


LABOURING CLASSES 


27. BRITISH COLUMBIA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION BOARD. 50 Years of Service, 1917 [to] 1967. Vancouver, 
1967. Pp. 20. 


28. COOP, ROBERT. Strengthening Employee Performance 
Evaluation [by] Robert Coop [and others. Chicago] Public 
Personnel Association [1966] Pp. 46. 

Originally presented at a seminar dealing with employee 
performance evaluation in the public service. 


29. HOOS, IDA RUSSAKOFF. Retraining the Work 
Force; an Analysis of Current Experience. Berkeley, University 
of California Press, 1967. Pp. 28. 

Among other things this book “describes the kinds of 
retraining programs in existence [in the U.S.], the reasons for 
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their establishment, their sponsors and administration, and 
their results judged in terms of graduates’ upgrading, job 


security, and employment opportunity.’ Case studies are 
included. 


30. INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY. Shift Work, Current Practice 
in Gt. Britain, 1966. London, 1967. Pp. 47. 

Based on information received from over 200 companies, 
this report contains statistical information concerning the 
companies’ current practices with regard to shift work. 


31. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Discrimina- 
tion in Employment and Occupation: Standards and Policy 
Statements adopted under the Auspices of the I.L.O. Geneva, 
1967. Pp. 56. 

At head of title: International Labour Organization. 

Title in French: Discrimination en matiére d’emploi et de 
profession... 

BUREAU INTERNATIONAL DU TRAVAIL. Discrimi- 
nation en matiére d’emploi et de profession: normes et déclara- 
tions de principe adoptées sous les auspices de l’O.1.T. Geneve, 
1967. Pp. 58. 

Au dessus du titre: Organisation internationale du Travail. 


32. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Indexes of 
Output per Man-hour for the Private Economy, 1947-66. 
Washington, 1967. Pp. [5]. 


MARKETING 


33. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD: 
Appraising the Market for New Industrial Products, by Morgan 
B. MacDonald. New York, 1967. Pp. 112. 

This study examines current practices of industrial products 
companies in assessing the markets for their new product. 
Contents: Introduction. Pretesting new product ideas. Esti- 
mating market potential. Pretesting the product and its 
market. 


34. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Evaluating Media, by Harry Deane Wolfe [and others] New 
York, 1966. Pp. 185. 

Based on a three-year investigation of many U.S. and 
Canadian and British advertisers, agencies, and research 
organizations, this report describes and appraises techniques 
for evaluating advertising vehicles and media types. Twenty- 
five case studies are included. 


RESEARCH 


35. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. Geo- 
graphic Distribution of Federal Funds for Research and Develop- 
ment, Fiscal Year 1965. Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 188. 


36. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. National 
Patterns of R&D Resources; Funds and Manpower in the United 
States (1953-68. Washington, GPO, 1967] Pp. 26. 


SEMINARS ON MANPOWER POLICY AND PROGRAM 


The following three reports and seminars were sponsored 
and issued by the U.S. Department of Labor in Washington 
in 1967. 


37. GOLDFINGER, NATHANIEL. Labor’s View of Man- 
power Policy. Pp. 31. 

‘““Condensed transcript of the seminar held in Washington, 
D.C., December 15, 1966.” 

Mr. Goldfinger discussed employment and unemployment 
trends among Negroes, including job opportunities and job 
training, discrimination in employment. 


38. HALL, EDWARD TWITCHELL. The Manpower 
Potential in our Ethnic Groups. Pp. 24. 
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‘““Condensed transcript of the seminar held in Washington, 
eG. Januaryel2 2196/2 


Dr. Hall, the noted anthropologist, said, “I would like to 
introduce the notion that all peoples have particular talents — 
culturally produced — some of which can be translated into 
skills useful to mid-century American life.’? His talk and the 
subsequent discussion period were devoted to this sentiment. 


39. MILLER, PAUL AUSBORN. University Perspectives 
on Manpower. Pp. 28. 

‘““Condensed transcript of the seminar held in Washington, 
D.C., September 14, 1966.” 

Dr. Miller, Assistant Secretary for Education of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and a former 
university president, spoke about ways the university can help 
in developing manpower. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


40. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF SOCIAL SECUR- 
ITY. Annual Report, 1966. London, HMSO, 1967. Pp. 175. 

The Ministry of Social Security came into existence on 
August 6th, 1966, superseding the Ministry of Pensions and 
National Insurance. 


41. U.S. SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION. 
Social Security Programs throughout the World, 1967. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1967. Pp. 239. 

Presents information for 120 different countries in tabular 
form under the following headings: dates of basic laws and 
types of programs, coverage, source of funds, qualifying con- 
ditions, cash benefits for insured workers (except permanent 
disability), permanent disability and medical benefits for in- 
sured workers, survivor benefits and medical benefits for 
dependents, and, administrative organization. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


42. INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION. 
Open Doors, 1967; Report on International Exchange. New 
York,.1967. Pp. 64. 


43. SHEFFIELD, EDWARD FLETCHER. Enrolment in 
Canadian Universities and Colleges to 1976/77 (1966 Projection). 
Inscriptions aux universités et colléges canadiens jusqu’en 
1976/77. (Prévisions faites en 1966). By Edward F. Sheffield. 
Ottawa, Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada, 
1966. Pp. 20. 

English and French text in parallel columns. 


WAGES AND HOURS 


44. CHINERINE, LAWRENCE. An Econometric Analysis 
of Regional Wage Differentials. Ann Arbor, Mich., University 
Microfilms, 1967. Pp. 209. 

Thesis (Ph.D.) — Brown University, 1965. 

“This ‘O-P Book’ is an authorized reprint of the original 
edition, produced by microfilm-xerography by University 
Microfilms...” 

“This study represents an attempt at specifying those 
economic forces which explain why wages differ among 
ante or to explain the existence of regional wage differen- 
tials.” 


45. COHEN, PHILLIP. Wage and Employment Implica- 
tions of Minimum Wage and Hour Legislation. Paper presented 
to the 25th Interstate Conference on Labor Statistics, Toronto, 
June 13, 1967. (Ottawa, Canada Dept. of Labour ? 1967] Pp. 12. 

A discussion of experience under the Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code, which came into effect in 1965. 


46. US. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Industry 
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Wage Survey; Motion Picture Theaters, April 1966. Washington 
GPO, 1967. Pp. 48. 


WOMEN 


47. UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA. COMMISSION 
ON THE GAINFUL EMPLOYMENT OF MARRIED 
WOMEN. Married Women working, Report. Toronto, General 
Council, United Church of Canada [1963 ?] Pp. 59. 

The Commission had the following terms of reference: 

“1. To make a fact-finding study of the gainful employment 
of married women. | 

2. To take cognizance of the effects of such employment on 
small children, school children, adolescents and husbands. 

3. To examine carefully the change in patterns of family life, 
both as a cause and as a consequence of the gainful employ- 
ment of married women. 

4. To make recommendations on how the church and the 
community might help to solve some of the problems involved 
and to minister to the needs of these persons and families.” 


48. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Background Facts on 


Women Workers in the United States. May 1967. Washington, | 


1967. Ppeilze 


49. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Working Mothers and the 
Need for Child Care Services. Washington, 1967. Pp. 24. 


50. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Trends in Educational 
Attainment of Women. Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 19. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


51. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AF- 
FAIRS. We the Peoples: Canada and the United Nations, 
1945-1965. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1966. Pp. 108. 

Title in French: Nous, peuples; le Canada et les Nations 
Unies, 1945-1965. 

A history of Canada’s participation in United Nations 
activities during the 20 years of that Organization’s existence. 

CANADA. MINISTERE D’ETAT AUX AFFAIRES 
EXTERIEURES. Nous, peuples; le Canada et les Nations 
Unies, 1945-1965. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine, 1966. Pp. 
122 


52. COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 
Modernizing State Government: a Statement on National 


Policy by the Research and Policy Committee of the Committee — 


for Economic Development. New York, 1964. Pp. 85. 


53. GREAT BRITAIN. COMMITTEE ON THE AGE OF 
MAJORITY. Report. London, HMSO, 1967. Pp. 207. 

The Committee’s terms of reference were ‘“‘to consider 
whether any changes are desirable in the law relating to con- 
tracts made by persons under 21 and to their power to hold 
and dispose of property, and in the law relating to marriage 


by such persons and to the power to make them wards of — 


court.”’ 


54. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Third Special | 


Report of the Director-General on the Application of the 
Declaration concerning the Policy of ‘“‘Apartheid”’ of the Re- 
public of South Africa. Geneva, 1967. Pp. 39. 


At head of title: International Labour Conference. Fifty- | 


first session, Geneva, 1967. 


55. KLEINGARTNER, ARCHIE. Professionalism and 
Salaried Worker Organization. [Madison, Wis.] Industrial Re- 


/ 
| 
| 


j 
| 
| 
, 
{ 
| 


lations Research Institute, University of Wisconsin, 1967. | 


Poskioy 
This study seeks to identify and examine what constitutes 


: 


“professionalism,” with special reference to the protective | 
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organizations which are attempting to recruit and represent 
professional employees. 


56. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Public Administration and 
Economic Development. Paris, 1967. Pp. 208. 

Presents the text of lectures given at an OECD seminar in 
Alcala de Henares, Spain, September 13th to 25th, 1965. 

*.. The OECD organised in September 1965 at the Civil 
Service Training Centre in Alcala de Henares [Spain] a two- 
week study course on methods of improving the general 
effectiveness of public administration as an instrument of 
economic and social development.”’ About thirty highly placed 


civil servants from Greece, Portugal, Spain, Turkey, and 
Yugoslavia attended. 


57. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. The Con- 
sumer Price Index: Technical Notes, 1959-63. Washington, 
GPO, 1967. Pp. 84. 

“Contains a summary of technical changes made in the 
Consumer Price Index data collection and calculation pro- 
cedures during the period from 1959 through 1963. Among 
these changes are the rebasing from 1947-49=100 to 1957- 
59=100; improvements in price collection through expansion 
of the outlet samples; and improvements in the measurement 
of the effects of quality changes.” 


Why the Shortage of Highly Qualified Manpower? 


Continued from page 195 


and scientists would continue, but that there would be shortages 
in a wide range of occupations. Extensive changes were leading 
to increased requirements of highly qualified manpower. 
These included economic growth, research, and the need for 
engineers and architects to help in rebuilding cities. Personnel 
would be required to man the new medicare programs, and 
similar increases in professional subgroups would be needed. 

In Britain, projections made under the national planning 
indicated that some sectors of the economy would be very much 
dependent on the supply of trained manpower. There was a 
tendency to overemphasize the need for engineers and scientists, 
whereas the need of the army for new officers was not so often 
mentioned. Even the Catholic Church was having difficulty in 
getting recruits for the priesthood. As a means of turning 
the thoughts of boys toward these careers, the army offered 
tours of military establishments, and the Catholic Church 
tried to get boys to visit seminaries. Twenty per cent of the 
Catholic priests in England are reported to have come from 
Ireland. 

In France, much the same situation existed, and national 
planners said that many objectives could not be reached 
without an increase in highly trained personnel. 


In most advanced countries, the educational systems had 
failed to produce the trained manpower needed, and the 
prospect was that this situation would continue. In trying to 
discover the reasons for this failure, Prof. Porter said, it 
was thought that sociology might be able to throw some light 
on the subject. 

In the advanced industrial countries, higher-level occupations 
had been filled by a general upgrading process. Failure of the 
higher classes, partly owing to a lower birth rate, to produce 
enough of the kind of manpower required had meant up- 
grading from lower social levels. This upgrading of the labour 
force had been accomplished by persuading persons in the 
middle class and the working class to undertake the necessary 
training. 

The need for overhauling the educational systems was 
especially evident where mobility was low. The main reliance 
had been on educating a relatively small number of middle- 
class children, but in spite of the increased ‘‘democratization”’ 
of education and free education, there was a considerable 
loss out of the educational system owing to the difficulty of 
Persuading enough students to stay on. There was also the 
problem of adjusting available talents to opportunities. 

Education in Europe was basically middle class. This 
relationship between education and class was always the same. 
Industrialization had created a sub-structure in which the 
lower class held low ideas about education. It had been 
Supposed that you had only to produce an educational system 
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and everyone would use it. This was a built-in assumption of 
educational policy in both Europe and America. The idea 
was that all would wish to profit by the educational apparatus 
provided, that all you had to do was to help people to get on, 
and they would take the help offered. 


But “mobility aspirations” were not part of working class 
culture, and even the middle class might prove to have in- 
sufficient motivation for the future need for highly qualified 
manpower. The traditions of the working class subculture 
were one of the most serious obstacles. Even if there were 
motivation to move up, other difficulties would have to be 
overcome, and stronger incentives would be needed. The 
main concern of the working class was security, not success. 
This was so not only in the U.S., but also in other countries. 

This matter had not been given sufficient study in the U.S., 
because there was the belief that everyone shared in the 
middle-class values of getting ahead. In Britain, however, 
where more consideration had been given to it, it had been 
found that working-class culture made it difficult to fit children 
into the kind of educational system needed to produce highly 
trained manpower. 

It was found that, where educational aspirations were 
acquired, it was usually the mother rather than the father who 
encouraged them. The father was more “ego involved’’ in 
his own work and subculture. He was reluctant to down- 
grade the importance of his own work. Manual workers always 
sought to enhance the importance of their own occupations, 
and there might be good reasons for this, Prof. Porter re- 
marked. Another aspect of working-class subculture that 
acted as hindrance to the higher education of working-class 
children was the high value placed on manual work and also 
on the ‘‘blessedness of poverty.’? Even at the headquarters 
building of the International Labour Organization, for exam- 
ple, all the sculpture depicted manual workers; and such a 
notion was deep-seated in all industrial cultures, said Prof. 
Porter. 

Some investigators in Britain—though this was not so 
much so in the United States—even seemed to doubt the 
advisability of educating all the working class. The speaker 
remarked that similar ideas were heard about not bringing 
civilization to such people as the Eskimos; and there was a 
strong feeling among some people that working-class cultures 
ought to be preserved. 

The problem was how to prepare working-class children to 
rise in the class structure, because in order to obtain the 
necessary number of highly qualified persons, it would be 
necessary to move down in the class structure to get more 
people to move up. Educational systems must be regarded as 
‘“‘disfunctional,”’ if they failed to achieve this. 
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Statistics Section 


Current Labour Statistics 


Percentage Change From 


Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
(in thousands) 
TOTAL GIVILIANGCLABOURSFORCE. teen oe January 13 7,564 — 1.7 + 2.7 
Bimployed...c.cccass.sot cect ae i ee eae. January 13 7,100 a ee, aided 
PROT ICU LUT S i. Re scet ee ascent tae? tag DOE eek ee sea ite January 13 459 — 5.8 + 1.8 
IN On=2 StiCuUltune 7c coh reece eres, Metre Rad eee est January 13 6,641 — 3.2 > elk 
Paid workers <del s ec January 13 6,132 — 3.0 + 1.8 
AGL Work 35 \HOUrsS OfMIMOrees. ai hie. ee ee ee, January 13 5,654 — 5.7 — 2.9 
AWOL 1658. thane 5 NOULS tree ea ec ene ee January 13 1,135 — 0.8 +20.6 
EmployedsDutnotrat work ae et ne ees January 13 311 +49.5 +42.0 
Unemployed... 5 pees. auto Gera ee ates Cre h staelo-n5 tee Seem sd January 13 464 +31.4 +21.8 
AT TAIAEIC, ties ween re ees ae RE cc ce NT January 13 67 +59.5 +13.6 
QUOD OC sh occ s eae ae eee ck ets POR Eh rasta, wR ct January 13 166 +31.7 +24.8 
ONTATIO... bso ee che en ere ear Rie ote ree 88 January 13 120 +31.9 +17.6 
PLAIWI1G 50 os SO ELL EEA aaa ee, January 13 52 +15.6 +36.8 
PACH Coscia sic aheeece.t tes Se one de Nn ac cle PUN eA EO January 13 59 +20.4 +20.4 
Without: WoOrk-and SCEKINgaWOLKe 9 econ eee in a te aes January 13 417 +27.9 +21.9 
On temporary tayvolr Up 1623 sd av Sa ee ee ce senile veh eee cs January 13 47 +74.1 +20.5 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (6196) = 100) x72 is acon October 124.6 — 1.0 + 0.3 
Manufacturing employment (196N= 100) oo. n icc ceccbaricvenctrsetacereess October 123.3 — 1.8 — 2.2 
TVET GER ACT TO Nos, sectors Sea vie 0 iia he I ts ARE dc tls ore 1st 9 mos. 174,593 — +20.8 
mrestined tO the 1A VOULN OCC nate eee eee ter ees 1st 9 mos. 95,018 —~ +27.8 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
DILIK eS AT MOCK OUTS x. css Sy ee eres en eae ce ce ee er in January 56 + 1.8 —11.1 
NosoL workers Involved ta, .0y sk ot ee eee ee ae Os ee ewes January 19,758 + 109.4 —27.8 
Duration an mMan-days) 72.8 O..trek tena meee ens ine aaah, January 207,390 tev 7sl ope —11.8 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.).............:ccccceeeseceeeeees October $105.08 + 0.3 + 5.7 
Average-houtly ecarmings: (nig:)..be... een: en aad, se Le: October $2.44 + 0.4 + 6.6 
ANnerage hours worked:per week: (mfg,).2).. oe eet. ee. Deen... October 40.8 0.0 — 1.0 
Average weekiawases: (mile.yits me ee, rere ere ee er |: October $99.76 + 0.6 + 5.6 
Consumer price index!( 1949 = 100) sex. Au eae eee eee c. January 152.6 + 0.5 + 4.5 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 — 100).......... October 114.7 + 0.3 + 1.8 
Total labour income (thousands of dollars) ...........cccccccseesecseeeeeeeees October 2,780 0.9 + 7.4 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Fotal (average. 1949 =" 00) =e 8 ei ee oc. November 298.8 + 3.1 + 2.7 
Manufacttritig?). 200 Se 2a AS Se he ee ee? November 264.7 + 3.2 + 1.6 
Dufablesscik 00, AE Ee ee ee ee November Dist + 5.9 + 0.9 
Non-dufablesnc7..28 ne Re, Se ee November 2575 + 0.7 + 2.3 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTIONt 
BCE SAN acgice cits asi itd tel Je. cohen ae ae Oe a 2 December 8,761 — 26.3 — 2.6 
RED IOTIONS a, on eek he ee een eee a ee ses December 9,764 — 22.6 — 7.3 
Under construction............ Poa pert ie mee Oe 7h oC DOA A AY sre te mit lari a NES December 82,616 — 1.3 +15.6 


_*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which also contains additional details of the Characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


¢Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 

A-1 to A-3—Labour Force E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
B-1—Labour Income F-1 and F-2—Prices 

C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 
D-1 to D-4—Manpower Division H—Employment Fatalities 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended January 13, 1968 


British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
(in thousands) 

OE OY Gt SI, eS 7,564 615 2,136 2,804 1,248 761 
Sele TS iB eTsr, 2) se ee i Pea I 431 1,490 1,908 866 522 
RT ee ee ree yh le Spay pak Ws sic Gate ioe das kn ib Sei ah weiss 2,347 184 646 896 382 239 
NE ele ae cecil yn Adslo vou sca chee mah aviv vscneovanandtcchicess 713 64 206 236 136 71 
IE a ee rE cn! dads david audioes nahon'nvenbine 1,085 108 353 363 168 93 
a ra ae Masha lai wns sancgend enernnis 3,281 233 939 L2G 513 339 
ER ne SOR ce ee ee 2,284 191 589 871 394 239 
NE NR Nee rtp arr csparc see tis sanevces ee vaeeases suns 201 19 49 77 37 19 

I ea OT das avn cha omnngcrd 7,100 548 1,970 2,684 1,196 702 
ga Paice Can usps cinnes ppgagenasioik 4,833 371 1,348 1,817 322 475 
occas ves hkeunanndinnnsuneees cin 2,267 177 622 867 374 227 
I a a eo is sandlanweanss PRPS: 459 24 93 123 200 19 
I aCe an LS san acenabip casnaias 6,641 524 1,877 2,561 996 683 
ga sv sed scons Moca inion sewn p we painana ob 6,132 476 1,726 2,395 915 620 
aca caa abt uxeahniuibsyin anbinindbenntons 4,043 317 1,158 1,580 578 410 
oii dvnntc sii halon cguensione onbt 2,089 159 568 815 337 210 

eos. tcdlesdeahaseastnsaateaverdbvetie 464 67 166 120 52 59 
SR Re nd ee AE cus nnn pnonatau ode stbacks 384 60 142 91 44 47 
I a a ck bth nilicga blp nnd one REA NURI 80 . 24 29 ° 12 

PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE ...........::::::cc:cseeetee 6,522 708 1,923 2,206 1,049 636 
Neen ec asaiah hebisnnctexainannshavennakinnnn 1,763 224 512 563 293 171 
ee oclllt Aunt vananinnisoasiebenbene mens 4,759 484 1,411 1,643 756 465 
*Less than 10,000. SourcE: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended January 13, 1968 


20-64 years 
14-19 Men Women 65 Years 
Years —— eee eee 
Total All Persons Married Other Married Other All Persons 


(in thousands) 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


PLD RELY ERS e250 aaa steele eee 14,086 2,334 3,981 1,120 4,112 1,050 1,489 
PAS OURSEORCE. 55 22650 Ne Ny tonena wks 7,564 713 Siete Dh 890 1,236 (33 201 

BIDIOV OU sox. 1 5 csheaue.ce. nee SR ee ee 7,100 625 3,590 778 1,210 707 190 

PITS DLO VE ois - esc ea aes eee 464 88 201 HZ 26 26 11 
NO TEIN DABOUR PORCE® gece: 6,522 1,621 190 230 2,876 Sty 1,288 
PARTICIPATION RATET 

A968 — Jan. 1S orn os ee ee aR el 30.5 95-2 79.5 30.1 69.8 13% 

ise (oes Beh! Pee Reet rn Seer nee etek 54.8 ola 907 80.8 Sales 70.7 sg 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE} 

19G68- Jan, 13 se eae 6.1 DAS a5) 12.6 2.1 on) mE 

UR [vi ees Boeke Witty hoyle haar rl i 4.6 9.9 3.6 9.6 1.8 53 a 


*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
{The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
tThe unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

**Less than 10,000 unemployed. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended January 13, 1968 


Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1968 1967 1967 


(in thousands) 


POTAT UNEMPLOYED 2 cc5ae oi ee ee ee 464 353 381 
On temporarydayotl up to:30 daysiz ac sic, eee ere es Sr Re ee es rigs ee 47 27 39 
Without: work and seeking -worke:2 245.15 eee ee ene te ee 417 326 342 
SEEKING 

PTHGtING WOLK Sahu tbe cache eee Oe ee ee ee 400 312 330 
Part-time work. 40. Cae oO od ee eee eee, 17 14 12 
GSE | MONE ysl ds eek ee Pe al er Re ee ee eet 134 116 127 
Mee UOT so i Se ioctl tesa Sac ee aD, a ee te 195 135 153 
BE SAIATCMTV ELAS ces ccuceh'vs ute anonesthognelatan vacisvecpen tec animate ee et ee Sf 42 36 
POE AE, GO THOTIEDS cccecnzevetveaeanesinn acces cacece lees ne eee ot a ee eee ee a7 oo 26 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


Monthly Totals 


Trans- Finance, 
portation, Services Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- = Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
Year and Month Mining facturing —_ cationt Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment ) Income a 
a 559 5,699 1,909 300 Loot 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
feo —1 otal........................ S72 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
SS ie) | 600 6,582 2,129 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
mo ——1otal........................ 678 fpr 2,316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
+ 737 8,090 SMS Nps 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,203 29,328 
1966—November................ 63.3 700.4 PEAS | 39.2 220.6 a2.) 365.7 787.9 102.5 2,563.8 
Oh —————e 63.9 681.1 215 32.5 179.2 43.6 370.6 792.5 101.7 2,496.1 
1967—January.................... 64.5 683.5 224.2 33.0 190.3 42.8 354.6 791.0 108.1 2,505.4 
Ol 65.4 689.0 220.0 34.0 184.2 43.1 354.6 799.3 108.2 2,011.0 
oe 66.4 697.0 230.4 29.9 187.6 43.7 360.3 817.5 108.8 2,546.3 
ae 64.6 700.7 220 28.4 198.4 44.1 366.4 828.0 109.4 2,584.0 
SO, ee eee 64.6 701.1 226.0 28.0 201.2 44.2 366.9 830.7 109.4 2,589.6 
a 69.8 Adank 241.7 37.3 223.4 46.0 382.5 879.4 1115 2,742.0 
| 69.4 719.4 246.2 39.5 234.5 48.3 379.2 844.6 111.3 2,726.0 
0 a oe 70.0 733.4 245.4 38.8 240.7 49.8 3779 854.3 111.8 2,756.7 
beptem ber.........25...: 68.7 738.0 243.1 AS 236.5 49.7 382.9 897.1 112.7 2,801.4 
oe Tg 68.9 732.9 241.6 42.6 234.9 49.9 388.6 889.6 biz? 2,165.3 
November f...........-.. 69.0 Vagee 240.3 42.0 Z2t.2 50.3 396.5 890.4 112.9 2,773.8 
Seasonally Adjusted 
re 559 5,699 1,909 300 1357 378 3,881 6,080 843 20,233 
ro —1 Ofal........................ Sie 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 2,089 6,601 873 21,547 
feel Otal........................ 600 6,582 2,129 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
Spe fF OtAl..............0..1.....- 678 Kp ley 2:316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
io —! otal........................ 737 8,090 2,513 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,203 29,328 
1966—November .............. 63.3 696.6 222.2 33-3 209.2 42.5 356.2 787.2 101.6 2,534.0 
oe) —— 64.8 695.4 222.0 35.8 212.6 44.1 359.1 796.4 101.9 2,553.9 
1967—January..................... 64.7 696.3 225.4 38.9 224.9 44.0 361.7 803.6 109.2 2,590.8 
OE 65.5 700.0 22y.2 38.0 219.2 44.4 363.4 806.8 109.5 2,601.0 
oF 66.1 702.1 232.6 37.6 219.2 45.4 368.6 821.3 109.9 2,624.0 
iy, RR 67.3 705.7 230.8 40.0 221.3 45.1 370.4 825.8 110.2 2,638.1 
heal i eee 67.2 706.2 230.2 39.4 224.5 45.2 370.9 828.5 110.2 2,643.9 
Se ae 67.8 710.2 234.8 35.4 210.4 44.9 377.8 853.3 110.6 2,671.1 
MRS ee 68.6 719.2 236.6 33.4 207.0 46.8 379.2 864.0 111.1 2,688.8 
0 eS ee 69.1 725.2 240.3 33.2 209.8 47.8 380.1 869.0 111.5 2,708.0 
september................ 69.3 726.5 235,5 35.8 207.4 49.0 382.8 879.4 111.4 2,719.5 
meerape;r®...2..3.:......... 68.9 721.7 236.4 36.3 203.6 49.1 384.4 882.2 111.5 2,716.9 
November f.............. 68.9 726.2 238.6 36.8 210.1 50.2 386.0 889.2 1122 2,740.4 
*Revised. tPreliminary. 


tIncludes post office wages and salaries. 


remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 
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. 


Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 


**Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 
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C—Employment, Hours and Eearnings | 
/ 
{ 
Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers of establishments employing less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 | 
having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at to C-7 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number © 
October 1967, employers in the principal non-agricultural in- of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They relate only to wage | 
dustries reported a total employment of 3,667,284. Table C-3 earners for whom statistics of hours or work are also available, — 
gives estimates of total employment, by industry divisions, for whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees i 
the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of establish- as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. | 
ments employing 20 or more persons and from a sample survey 
| 
| 
| 
TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries | 
Industrial Compositet Manufacturing | 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 

Average Average Average Average 

Weekly Weekly Weekly Weeky | 
Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
AVERAGES | 

| 2 | 9 EE, SS IOSD SDL AN OER, 2.c0n DLN PN ge RRR ED 102.2 102.9 80.54 103.8 103.0 84.00 

LU) 6 SRS See re 2° ORES 5 DPS Of RUE eden ee. PURER 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 

GA os: EN, oye NR cae eral gh te 2 ds 108.2 110.6 86.51 111.1 110.9 90.42 

jh [sis 5 SERA ORME Ree eon URN Dinca nee Ce CAAT a: 114.3 116.3 91.01 Life. 116.2 94.78 

BOG (ok AO ce ee a ee ee So 120.7 £2371 96.30 12335 122.8 100.13 
19G6—-October oe: ee eee er en rye Beene nee 124.2 1 PA ia | 99.43 126.0 126.1 102.86 | 

TNOVCO eR ese cea ce ee eee. NOP ate? 123.8 126.3 98.81 12541 126.3 103.03 

December ges... eect he ee 120.3 12257 95.97 121.6 | PAPE 99.68 

1967 January. 2s cece ee kd ee ee 119.0 1273 99.57 122A 126.4 103.06 

PEOIUATY $32.55, ccnnncei ee A ia ee 118.3 128.9 100.85 122.0 1275 103.94 

March co gash Aes wacsenle este lg es cae ee eee oe: Re ree 118.6 129.1 100.98 122.0 128.4 104.73 

April 6. J fen See eae. eee 119.3 130.8 102.32 1207 130.0 106.05 

MAY © S00 A i NERS 2 a eee 2233 130.6 102.19 122.9 129.8 105.86 

PRG sss AEE cassie Ce ee ee er 125:3 131.6 102.96 124.7 130.7 106.60 

PUNY es Pod) cs ccc ee eee 125.8 Beg | 103.35 124.3 130.1 106.12 

BC SUSE AS So: Fe SO ot a ee 127.0 NS Paes 103.66 126.7 130.9 106.73 

SERLOTINOD NS pole SL eel eee see ee 125.9 133.9 104.77 5 yee 133.0 108.45 

EG 16) 0, i Et ee oO PERS RE ys oR ee IO BIL) 124.6 134.3 105.08 123.3 133.9 109.22 


tIncludes: Forestry; mining (including milling), manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities, trade; finance, © 
insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 


Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 


* Revised. +Preliminary. | 
1 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index 


Average Weekly 


Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
Areas 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
NN hs ona sgh dasnanctoasvsinhedecicced dace sivany sdve Seas 121.6 124.2 121.6 86.16 85.98 80.55 
TE EE See ae ne eS: SD ee ee 129.6 134.1 134.4 92.60 91.69 87.06 
TS Og DLE ny ae ee ee es ae 1352 140.7 139.5 70.53 70.83 64.51 
SE Oe A) | ae ke ce ee ae 116.5 117.6 117.0 83.47 83.84 78.70 
I NE a eases yh ae cs ss poo ee sdirsnd inn nncbvse 2 124.2 L733 86.51 86.06 79.77 
eg neon og 1 oka IEE cca ey ects cy emteore ces basal dSWanis vdvnnes 1223 122.7 122.0 103.90 103.05 98.20 
SI Ea 2 arenes | gee eae eee 126.2 127.1 126.6 108.21 107.82 102.62 
Go EG 8 eS 5 See a ee 123.6 125.1 119.7 98.78 99.03 93.32 
SU RRRARE RE CPE soy de fl igs eae ey tits DA cnc CMe ala dedecesene dds 117.8 119.1 114.7 94.14 94.22 87.25 
MR RO EE Ne oid oa Fa gah tsk cs tes ose Spence eek spe Wa ca snennnoded 124.0 124.7 120.7 96.95 97.21 92.41 
NN a fees 8c cols io sup Ren ARIS Bed drach Debs Neds asise seed acts 128.4 130.4 123.6 103.14 103.49 98.53 
IR FRE TE) STE Gn ca selec saci akc se Sencebeicstvales Wis RewbohkuTd Teh canesen ie 129.4 je Pa | 128.8 116.48 117.23 110.22 
oy ac OE MRS te eg a 5 i wr 124.6 125.9 124.2 105.08 104.77 99.43 
URBAN AREAS 
ESAS) RR, 2") REISE 9S Ree 148.1 145.7 147.2 82.43 82.58 77.65 
EES ES es | ee oe eee ee ar 114.9 115.7 111.5 86.19 86.42 80.19 
NN ei co face Ua pcs vtnalsuneioay catncvabasnhavencilevovtiass obas 101.6 100.2 103.1 95.18 94.70 93.06 
RENE ENE RM eA oss focal Wo ubsndabs susp vecoenvn spss 120.8 118.8 120.1 81.45 82.18 73.90 
PN TAN aes Ee hviecyesnvsvenceeevadstunes 109.1 110.9 106.2 88.84 84.89 79.50 
ST ih aye abs adigcara tng sok su oedoeupacoesisons one i Rel 111.8 114.4 121.54 Zhi 117.59 
Reni ee 0 Ee ihe toc ivninantieccevesaeseheiaten 124.7 124.0 123.9 104.98 103.96 99.56 
RI Se 8D Maso acstce vets eS oo cvnaebin cacedeasaesncea shed 118.4 120.5 118.6 89.87 89.61 84.47 
RNA NN te as aaa aca ep paves cated ven Servs 95.9 97.7 108.6 104.81 105.39 103.85 
a eo al cashes cdc sb asecu abe 120.4 121.8 | Wp Jap 88.54 86.76 84.05 
NE GO ea gS FI cecp cc da cid sepbntv iv ns iiddsvast aw'sup eave 116.2 1B ee 118.9 97.55 96.55 93.56 
RO a gar cas cd sccanap veiivixencbenviwnrvsonavonsuls 125.3 125.0 £20:7 97.98 98.10 91.78 
NN IN ee Re a  Seaskdeisianncvnasuedsasauvasened 11720 i rd 115.8 91.61 90.13 87.24 
RINE TTNR EDICTS, Ch Rena 8 IE Se te cach Pade densaosnhes 255.9 250.7 240.3 106.17 107.19 106.52 
ye DS Re Ree ee es 1334 13251 138.6 103.15 100.47 94.85 
ANTE TY fay g ot 6 116) ee oe ee: oo 126.6 127.8 129.8 103.91 102.90 99.81 
(a eal TE cet SER ob pecs Eg erase oe dane ope 137.4 137.3 134.9 97.36 97.61 92.25 
(eg SAR hc UO RE AR 120.8 121.6 126.2 110.51 109.69 105.67 
YON Ms A 0s gg he Ae hcg os AAR ated hcj dette saccivee cine 120.1 122.6 125.8 102.24 100.61 97.60 
TN Me rt a nosh ocdw od eonacs hake Otaras sixnickn te & xe tenon Ot 142.8 143.3 146.3 95.68 95.20 89.64 
SS EL eS 2222 RE ee ee Se ne ee 1254 125.7 127.4 99.17 100.13 94.65 
ENOL DS Sig aR Renee ad eR Oe ee ee A 113.8 121.6 115.1 98.22 98.08 97.59 
RN rte eS EN oa sav etacushvadiis usa aideroanicaeh 139.5 137.3 140.6 131.55 129.94 120.43 
ERECT CEE re So GME awash canes G vaste ais adwneek’ 135.9 134.7 136.1 110.82 ig2 105.79 
OS ED Sen ae ee > eek ea Oe bey Be | 124.6 127.5 133.24 132.78 131.79 
RS EE ec enn et ae 117.2 118.7 1252 121.16 119.67 116.11 
ag Sex bach caste a ness aniciv chins cles'enennony cbee 110.1 113.0 103.5 127.57 123.85 114.71 
I ows ipigr abe sie 145.2 147.6 143.5 115.78 115.25 109.64 
ae oe MEE on a nvicpae mpanniswentne sens 81.2 81.6 96.4 94.86 94.86 103.38 
te i aus cvangitikeioens 127 127.9 126.9 108.51 108.22 103.39 
a a on ce dvaysicandannacani eocuadars 108.6 107.2 115.4 122:53 120.30 118.56 
i Ne wiusdy snsncuioecaewsbaaresna oe 147.0 150.1 154.5 121.05 123.01 116.59 
SER ES Re Ss Re Oe 119.5 119.7 117.8 88.65 88.79 82.68 
Nee ae cssivausnnulipuenfinsnilanenaiel 122.5 123.2 121.4 92.92 93.55 90.19 
a ee IEA ace EE Pe ES 151.0 152.3 134.2 93.97 93.69 84.04 
eo. si csieessbiisuiensasad ivan 138.5 140.0 131.7 103.42 104.13 96.76 
NON OIIUD i tn thee os Cea datcacc mnie cae oe RETA 134.0 133.5 127.8 96.90 97.72 91.80 
EN nt ES) Se Sn ee Te Pee See OF eae Sess 129.5 130.1 125.1 111.24 111.16 105.72 
a ce te as team bsg vase eine Mini iain tale 125.0 128.1 124.5 93.22 98.98 90.95 


*Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


TEs a I Ia LL SSS ESSN SIT ISTE 


Transport- 
tation, 
Mines, Manufacturing Commu- Finance, Service 
OUOTHIOS ee nication Insurance (Commer-_ Total 
and Oil Non- Construc- and Other and Real cial Specified 


Forestry Wells Total durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate  Sector)t Industries 


(in thousands) 


CANADA i 
CGC LOO) Teta oss ee Toe 118.7 1362526 834.3 791.3 392.9 659.4 951.5 264.5 585.6 4,678.0 
2 8) one oof fg Se Metin acme reReS rat 82.9 119.9 1,648.9 848.0 800.9 403.6 668.5 944.2 264.3 598.7 4,731.0 
CURLS OO sort ere ee ee 82.4 116.6 1565952 845.8 811.4 412.7 655.5 932.9 247.0 553.9 4,658.1 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
Mere OO] Tiree kscocccss here Sel. 5.6 12:6 10.1 26 Pi 15.8 16.3 ES 6.6 134 
ol 6 Seed foe off ash nS, SNe re 8 RE 3.4 ail 12.9 10.3 DES) 11.6 17.6 16.4 1.8 6.7 162 
OGte (1966.2 See 4.1 6.0 12.9 10.5 2.4 12.3 15.8 16.2 1.6 6.8 Toe 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Oc 19677 202 3. ec ee 0.1 0.1 2.8 2.3 0.5 Ded 2.9 3.9 0.6 1.8 14.4 
DSTO G12 en cace teen cance tne orig 0.1 0.1 2.9 2.4 0.5 2.4 3.0 3.8 0.6 2.0 14.8 
Det. L960. elo etna cones ees 0.1 0.1 3.0 2 0.5 2.1 5:5 4.1 0.6 1.7 15.0 
Nova SCOTIA 
OChr 967 Tae. eee: 2.6 13 34.1 18.3 eee 13.6 21.4 29.1 6.3 13.2 127-6 
Sept 1967" | kee eee 226 US 34.9 18.8 16.2 13.9 201 28.9 6.3 14.0 129.7 
Octe (1966)..2. Ba eee 2.6 Aes 34.5 17.9 16.6 15.0 22:6 28.8 6.0 1257 129.6 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Oct 1967 Tin ee ee 9.5 DA 28.0 17.4 10.6 ie2 21.9 23.4 4.2 ey Lies 
Septs' 1967 * iceman eee 10.4 2.8 29.0 18.4 10.6 11.8 22.2 23.1 4.2 10:7 114.2 
Oct 1966/2. ihre eek eee 9.1 2:5 2541 16.8 8.9 11.6 224 230 4.1 9.9 108.2 
QUEBEC 
OG 196) To eee ae 29.1 26.2 508.7 311.9 196.8 92.5 183.6 239.6 74.9 161.7 1,316.3 
SCD LIO) ek ee ee ee 30.2 26.6 510.9 313.9 197.0 95.0 181.7 240.2 74.8 165.7 1,325.1 
OCT 19 GOs ctu 29.6 26.5 515.4 319.4 196.0 111.8 178.2 238.2 70.7 148.0 1,318.4 | 
ONTARIO 
et: LOG Tit ee ee eee 12.6 34.5 806.6 362.4 444.3 147.0 212.8 373.7. 1ESeh 229.4 1,931.9 
See 1967 ee os. ee 13.3 34.9 817.4 368.5 448.9 149.1 216.0 369.1 115.1 2334 1,948.1 
Octet LOG66) 2 eee yond ee B27 33.4 825.7 364.5 461.2 150.9 214.5 364.5 106.6 219.3 1,928.2 
MANITOBA 
Octs, 1967 Ti kere. ee 0.9 6.4 47.2 27.4 1937. 18.1 46.6 Sah 1233 28.4 212.99 
Beni1967" eee ee 0.9 6.5 47.6 PA he | 19.9 18.2 48.1 32-0 122 Zant 214.9 | 
Oe 1966.5. 28 tee ie 5.4 47.6 28.4 19.2 15.6 46.3 51.9 11.9 28.0 208.4 | 
SASKATCHEWAN | 
Oct 196) 12s eo8 2 eee 0.2 Sa: 15.6 9.8 5.8 17.8 PDs 38.4 8.0 18.0 130.4 
SEN 9007) er eee eee 02 e 5.4 15.8 9.9 5.8 18.0 DS 38.4 8.2 18.1 131.64 
Oce sd 1966) Seer ee 0.2 St 14.9 9.7 BEA 16.7 27.4 Sion 7.8 17.0 126.8 7] 
ALBERTA | 
OFC 2 eI bee eee ater ee 1.9 18.6 52.0 26.2 25.8 40.1 49.5 75.9 15.9 47.0 300.9 
Nelo) tol Ge Lot Ladner ae eemiehe alt Pee ieee 1.9 18.9 52.6 26.4 26.1 41.9 51.1 75.0 1 Bates 48.4 305.5 
ete 9 OG.) Joots, gh ra gs 2.4 18.3 52.6 PaaS | 250) 37.0 49.0 73.9 14.5 43.4 291.1 
BRITISH COLUMBIA ) 
Fel STAY Be a UES Orie Pls st 19.1 9.9 118.0 48.5 69.5 38.6 76.4 OTA 25.4 68.3 453.4 | 
SVS eis > BAT 0 Raglan Ine pee Me ane Rees. i 19.8 10.0 $25.0 51.4 TEES 41.0 78.0 96.2 Ps 70.2 465.4 i 
Bo ME tal CP ge em 19.4 9.8 124.9 48.9 75.9 39.0 75.0 94.1 25.4 66.2 451.6 il 
| 
*Revised. {Preliminary. tIncludes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services to business management; — 
personal services (except domestic and miscellaneous services). i 


Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding; Yukon and NWT included in Canada total only. 
SouRCE: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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TABLE C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index 


Average weekly 


Numbers* Wages and Salaries* 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
Industries 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
(1961 = 00) $ $ $ 
Sees ACC LUDING MILLING.......................c000 108.9 110.0 106.6 132.02 130.39 122.58 
I rey cose duns hie cuc dete usuVnbivincodareorves 104.4 105.0 102.3 131.76 129.55 Zeer 
ES te RIED ath SE A 103.4 103.5 100.5 140.12 140.00 127.58 
CEI ROT LUNGS oc sciinssrncsystcrssaréiviacsenvarsvedeeiss hi7,S LigD Li: 122.95 119.13 114.18 
TERT) PCS ty wnisne so Geic osacoesv sss ayeve pees oes sneae 128.3 131.) 136.3 113.68 114.84 110.83 
BMICES INICICENtAl CO MINING.......4.....c00sccscceseove socenees 132.6 136.6 sey A ISIS 137.35 |e Be 
OEE 8 Se ere 123.3 WP da Fi 126.0 109.22 108.45 102.86 
EEG LR Se ae eee See ae 133.2 135.4 137.2 117.58 116.74 111.63 
ALES 09 (6 Le ne ee 115.4 117.4 ue 101.46 100.75 94.61 
ECE VETO BCS 5 erie o enctinncn ven cielehadecsnstarine lar nese 114.0 120.9 114.7 95.40 93.93 87.63 
RR ag tA cs cies cen nteah sac nish ey vid Rin aesn 114.0 121.8 115.2 92.34 90.87 84.53 
RN RR ect Be Ooh: «Pisa snpade Gill io cane es 13a) 4.2 114.42 114.13 107.61 
Mmmncre Processing and Products..cssa..0--cccaste mdse 94.7 95.1 91.5 111.40 114534 105.05 
STE a ne ee ee 125.1 Zoe | Wa fear 112.49 111.18 104.29 
ST ec Cn eee 99.0 O77 102.9 72.18 72.47 66.89 
ERIE S30 5s Sad cr sinistvndnspdcrsWUSER acs acuven@RGecbe- ors 117:3 118.7 122.8 90.36 89.84 84.87 
NRE TIN a 0) ae cuties caels ss daans datnGh aaa seanceihvehsanse 113:1 112.4 119.2 69.69 69.69 65.69 
I et Fo oss tae RH oh ins ssialg ta evn aoe 109.1 110.0 115.7 66.99 67.05 63.41 
I ee ho ees ca Ragiixicisonfivaertncees 105.3 111.9 110.7 98.74 97.95 90.92 
MINE OROTI, TORT OS x. 4s ccneavacnsondesbr tenancies st (2G dun ven 131.6 130.9 136.4 90.24 90.19 85.20 
NE MEICI ANGE WICUSUIIES. cn cnso sono giok sts necnenradeisicd so. 118.7 119.4 119.2 128.59 129.03 120.81 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 114.8 L135,2 112.6 114.61 114.11 109.27 
I TCI) ATI CUISULIOS 5. 5 sai nnencinann data Bronvaninn deed aannes 122.3 123.3 125.8 130.76 129.07 124.81 
PE OPICO TING INCUSILICS ...c00c.2-.raecis Se sonnseesdeddederases 133.6 134.1 139.1 114.21 113.52 109.57 
Beeernery, except clectrical ..)ii...0¢-cesseveer-sseseccecsee-s 146.1 146.1 149.7 123.01 122.22 117.93 
Mn OT LALIT EQUIPMENT. 1.5 socal iesese eepeececv es as eeeee 150.0 1532 153.6 129.73 129.04 122.84 
EE OT UCTGS 4p Seah iin soto RDAs ccilssceee Haven 145.9 146.7 148.5 110.94 110.25 105.75 
Ser-mmetaiic mineral, products...,....ciasce.0. i. ale bennes 122.4 1227 125.3 117,02 116.35 110.56 
MeCOIEUIMN ANG COal PFOCUCTS.....0...:ciiess....s..ccercccsdesens 102.2 103.4 100.4 160.09 159.29 151.71 
Sramiicais and chemical products..............d2-c.0... 119.2 117.4 117.4 123.76 122.59 117.52 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 135.9 136.0 138.4 94.55 94.32 88.30 
Ne ses ivan Sesnnyoaeepensegnkenaviune trewseanes 131.9 REPT 147.3 134.74 135.98 129.75 
aan es fl ei RPE ep a 134.9 134.4 143.0 131.99 131.75 125.69 
SSIS ale fp a oe Se ea a 26.7. 132.4 155.6 139.79 143.41 137.00 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
OG Se 2 Be ee 113.7 109.0 115.90 115.28 108.15 
RRA TE MY 5) Sheds beh, occs csvccisladesahy tice sveceetntvien 110.1 bisa 105.8 114.89 114.05 108.26 
ec sat iaheasidevevs bercadenerts 114.5 1134 117.9 99.92 98.53 95.80 
SST ORE ee ee bigs? 119.0 116.8 110.91 110.52 101.22 
Ta SARE 128.5 126.9 124.9 82.14 82.17 77.62 
Oe SCORERS Se 0 123.9 123.6 120.6 102.41 102.24 97.01 
I Se Oo 8 ectuee dara eaviingicccomeies 131.0 128.8 127.4 71.46 71.45 67.21 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE... 127.6 127.1 121.7 99.35 99.53 93.90 
CEST CSTE TEU Ta th i 129.8 129.0 125.7 96.90 97.07 91.09 
MR EICE 1ST) FEAL CSTALS sb. 6 ccc. cack nvarneoennesezdienmess 124.6 124.5 116.1 102.77 102.95 98.20 
IN ic legagisnnnnnvn iain 157.6 160.4 143.6 76.18 75.89 71.55 
SIR sen sien cwtipilivesuniprnenwnend 140.3 141.2 132.5 67.44 67.68 60.87 
i i cicaegis cid isos iniggpnnd evi 169.9 172.2 162.9 116.92 115.32 109.87 
Se en 145.7 148.6 133.9 56.00 55.99 53.93 
TERN 5 Boece havias soaiscakapeatne ens 192.7 196.6 159.2 84.21 84.81 76.62 
ETAT) COMPOST Fiiossiceiscisiosstccnsevsesdnannsealeceense 124.6 125.9 124.2 105.08 104.77 99.43 
*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
Industry 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 | 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 42.2 41.7 42.7 2.89 2 8Sae 2.00 122.08 120.23 113.60 
5, LSU UR RRR ec an RR ae ont den EON ets SEN 41.2 40.6 ve) 3.05 3.04 2.80 125.84 123.45 116.17 
RL TECTIA LUGS econ ce a rR ee 44.0 43.9 44.1 2.42 2.42 SEM 106.30 106.39 100.43 | 
Piorrinietals, CXCeDE LUCIS:.nceW mttaer 43.2 42.2 43.5 Lhe 2.68 Pao 1b7357 Lb3 322 109.64 | 
Ciratvies ANC SANG PICS cones es 49.3 50.1 24h 2.29 Dene GAN | Li2ede 112.98 109.83 
Services incidental to mining..................... 41.2 41.5 42.4 Sel 3.14 2.88 129.01 130.27 122733 
MANUPAGT URING Ii. .at eae aaee. 40.8 40.8 Ai 2.44 2.43 Dapae 99.76 99.20 94.49 
Durable! eaodsk aie theese. cae ee eee 41.5 41.4 42.0 2.63 2.62 2.49 109.19 108.52 104.46 
Norediim ble ed0dsic 22 ..bc eee 40.2 40.3 40.4 225 2:23 2.09 90.53 90.07 84.57m | 
Bood sand *beverares 35-2. ee eee 40.1 40.4 40.1 2.14 2.09 1.96 85.80 84.37 78.53) | 
FPOOdS 3.20 eee ee eo eee 40.0 40.4 40.0 2.08 2.02 1.90 83.13 81.88 15.87 
Beverages: . etal ven ee ee 40.7 40.6 41.0 2.62 Zor 2.44 106.74 105.74 100.09 | 
Tobacco processing and products................ 36.8 36.8 Sree, 2.74 2.74 238 100.85 100.80 97.245 | 
Rubber products: 224 ihne es eee AV? “e4leg 42.1 253 2.50 Dee 3 105.65 104.34 97.87 
Beathér productsenea. aoc ene ee 39.3 39.7 38.5 167 1.67 1.58 65.83 66.18 60.77 
Textile: productse. Mesh ee ee 41.8 41.8 42.2 1.90 1.90 9 79.63 79.34 75.49 
Miscellaneous: textilesie 2) .c eee 41.3 41.6 40.5 1.84 1.86 1.64 76.17 Aiea 66.39 
Karitting mills sn ae tee ay 41.3 41.7 41.6 1.50 1.49 1.41 61.88 61.98 58.53 
ClO thine 253 os Re ta eee Pe A et cane 3781 37.2 37.6 1.63 1.63 £53 60.53 60.58 57.65 
WidOd: DIOCUCTSs. eet eee a rete in os 40.6 40.4 40.4 252 Doe. 2.14 94.15 93075 86.57 
Furniture and fixtanesen. ers poe aes 42.7 42.8 A322 1.96 1.95 1.84 83.76 83.61 79.56 
Papeteandsallicdsiadustties.. 2008 ecco. 41.7 41.9 41.9 2.91 2.91 eee 12131 122.01 113.63 
Pulp and Papemmilist.... ences. ALT 41.8 41.8 3.19 3.18 29OT 132.84 ey) 123.98 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.... 38.6 38.9 39.1 2.90 2.90 Doe 111.82 112.85 108.18 
Primary metal mdustries 5..c..) eee os 40.8 40.4 41.0 - 3.00 2.98 IG) ape d | 120.40 117.83 
Tronand:Stecminiis:)..c sage en 40.0 B93 40.2 B53 Bsr 8202 125330 122.41 121.68 
Metaltfabricating industries. eee oe.s..c:- 41.4 41.6 42.3 2.59 Panes Si 2.46 107.11 106.71 104.27 
Niachinery,except electrical. 4.3. eees..... 41.3 41.3 42.7 Pag | 2.74 DAD 114.20 113.42 110.61 
‘Transportation-cauipment..2...e eee 42.2 42.0 42.5 2.88 2.88 DAs 121.65 121.03 115.70 
AINCPALG ATCA ah. cen eee 41.8 42.0 42.7 BO), 2.88 2.68 119.97 120.96 114.50 
Motor venicles® so... eee 42.7 42.3 42.9 2.97 297 2.82 126.81 125,37 120.65 
Assembling 3.0.40, eer eee 45.2 43.2 45.0 3.20 3.05 144.51 136.82 137283 
Parts and ACCESSOMES ens, a" 40.9 41.5 41.0 2.83 2.85 2.65 115.948) AA Se7y 108.84 
Shippiuilding and repairing... eee 41.1 40.9 41.1 2.81 218 2.59 115.32 113.47 106.28 | 
Picciricali products mee oo ee eee 40.5 40.5 41.5 I) 2.38 22S 96.73 96.33 93.38 
Communications equipment.................. 39.9 39.4 41.0 Pat ge | 2.16 91.98 90.89 88.45 
Non-metallic mineral products.....000000000.0... 43.8 43.8 44.2 2059 2.54 2539 111.39 111.08 105.73 
Petroleum. andcoak products 22.6.2... 42.4 43.0 43.4 3.46 3.42 3.30 146.61 147.11 143.24 
Chemical and chemical products.............2... 41.0 40.5 41.2 2.64 2.64 2.50 108.26 107.00 102.69 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 40.8 40.9 41.5 1.98 1.98 1.83 80.99 80.95 Tihs | 
| 
EOIN SE OA CRP) Ne ee net at rks 422 43.2 44.3 05 I Bald 2.91 132.98 134.81 128.78 
BS CTE Sipe ar Aleve agen elle 40.2 40.7 41.8 3.24 3.20 2.98 £30.22 130.09 124.47 | 
CSENErA COM aAClOLS tas ree, eee 39.9 40.5 41.7 3.10 3.06 Dae | 123.60 123.89 119.68 — 
special trade contractors.22 4 40.5 40.8 42.0 3.36 3:35 307 136.28 135.68 129.03 | 
Peneincering. ....,. Pe eee 63. ee ete 45.7 47.5 48.8 3.02 3.01 2.80 138.02 143.09 136.4754 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 46.3 48.7 50.1 2.50 2.48 Zoe 115.87 120.81 116.369) 
Other envineeting.ui) eee ee 45.1 46.4 47.6 3.58 3.59 523 L6iz37 166.52 153.88 | 
OTHER INDUSTRIES | 
PPC DAT ALANS toto ase eee eee eee Ae 42.2 42.7 43.4 3.06 2.80 2.78 129.28 119227 120.3894 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 41.1 40.5 41.1 2.20 yee 2.02 92.88 90.18 83.01 
Laundries, cleaners and pressefs.................. 39.2 39.9 39.2 1.41 1.42 1.34 552 4G. 0 52.60 | 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... 33.0 34.1 34.3 1.42 1.41 1535 47.94 48.14 46.20 


Latest figures subject to revision. | 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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TABLE C-6—Earnings and Hours of Hourly-Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


ei en SS mm mcr ee ee 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly Wages 


(1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average = = 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Period Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Monthly Average 

Eide Wed 99 8 BE Se 0 oe ee a 40.7 1.88 76.75 103.1 101.9 
TN POR hak, AS, Ss het. 5) SoG is. habla ch 40.8 1.95 fj Be | 106.8 103.7 
ERT TSE | 2 ea Oe ee 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
ye a Ps aces cee vad van aus vvds sancenex aan. 41.0 Pe he 86.89 116.7 108.0 
aos ices nodes aid pal erisk <svasnsdeses'govbards 40.8 pip be 91.95 12353 110.2 

Last Pay Period in 
a Jere cyan hth orn vat ode diane Sata (on esuvvieeeesncvennece 41.2 2.29 94.49 126.9 112.7 
rN pein ikesnshcsncecsoioevivsrccnse ovcsacns 41.0 2031 94.43 126.8 112.3 
Be es aces anions der aaa ove nels cose cxsoanntvenvacce 38.5 Z.a1 89.24 119.9 106.1 
Nga ac hacises Lysis pve Codi ccSuinv abaesd nase anvevarapousardavecs 40.1 2.34 93.26 125.3 110.8 
NE Ue a eee oe one ys cae peso ec rinvav ace 40.2 2.35 94.23 126.6 111.6 
ee aera oae aes uch ocssdoun ses srases'ssune> enor 40.1 220 95.02 127.6 111.6 
er her chs cysts escecdtses bovdunnanvececesaseasses 40.5 2.38 96.50 129.6 113.1 
eee oe rich csvaueestichssovessvescevecovdenes vas» 40.3 2.38 96.06 129.0 112.0 
ery ashok eiuaes+pevvieevensnsanodeatvnecs 40.6 2.39 97.13 130.5 112.2 
apy eos evokes cated vein cncivegesserko Pioennsce ness 40.2 2.40 96.45 129.6 110.9 
RM ge oh ca os Siwy inns vsvcasep nich esncacieroes 40.5 2.40 97.43 130.9 ) Be 
iy sanhcctesvcsssancntsenensecevebunsase 40.8 2.43 99.20 1332 114.4 
ee coyeh devas bakcsnpunesh orev soe tuacearas 40.8 2.44 99.76 134.0 114.7 


*Revised. tPreliminary. 


Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


TABLE C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly-Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
October September October October September October 
1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
$ $ $ 
ak. ip ninsdavodnie 43.0 41.8 39.1 2.08 2.06 1.93 
a ic a cas uenbibabi cain sornser> 39.5 39.9 40.1 1.96 1.94 1.86 
SS ee eee 42.0 41.1 41.6 2.06 2.00 1.85 
ahah sss sablss nab sbinngysyns secevoesvene 41.5 41.5 42.2 2.21 2.20 2.06 
as ahve nenisessnits 41.0 41.0 41.4 2.56 2.54 2.42 
a nan dane chs 39.6 39.8 40.3 2.19 eB be: 2.00 
RAG ee eee 39.5 40.1 40.9 gy: 2.49 2.35 
ee cccvsuynsividew mune vase 39.9 40.1 40.3 2.50 2.48 2.33 
SEE EET EEE Ce 37.5 37.7 375 3.09 3.04 2.85 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
iMsurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 
Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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D—Manpower Division 


The reorganization of manpower activities under the De- 
partment of Manpower and Immigration has led to a number 
of administrative changes which have, in turn, altered the sig- 
nificance of D-Table statistics about employment placements 
and unfilled job vacancies. 

The result is that valid comparisons with previous periods 


are not possible on the basis of these statistics. Accordingly, 
their publication is being suspended. 

New statistical series are being developed to give more sig- 
nificant information about persons using the services of Canada 
Manpower Centres. 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the opera- 
tions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to per- 
sons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in 
the Unemployment Insurance, Pensions and Manpower Sec- 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


End of Total* Employed Claimants 
Mctober 4,734,000 4,491,500 242,500 
Septemberv.......... 4,750,000 4,539,100 210,900 
AMSUStic. set oe 4,832,000 4,604,900 227,100 
MY. cr:c7at ees 4,803,000 4,556,700 246,300 
JUNCN Scere 4,751,000 4,508,200 242,800 
MAY. sonccuodeotees 4,684,000 4,402,900 281,100 
Fs (aig SR et, 4,763,000 4,270,700 492,300 
Matchen. ees 4,769,000 4,225,200 543,800 
February.........:.. 4,697,000 4,145,200 551,800 
JANUALY cu. hue 4,700,000 4,168,100 531,900 

1966—Decembet.......... 4,641,000 4,217,600 423,400 
Novembev.......... 4,606,000 4,339,700 266,300 
Octobet.1 a2e..e 4,538,000 4,353,700 184,300 


*Commencing March 31, 1967, agricultural workers are included, 
as coverage was extended to certain workers in this industry April 1, 1967. 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, November 1967 


Claims Filed at Local Offices 


Province Total Initial 

INE WwHOUNG latid: ters rb en eran 7,374 5,920 
RUSHCE FOC WaAlG sis land bo) ee ae £152 952 
IOV TO COURS pao et ee ese ye 7,565 5,687 
INGW. DEUS WICK: hres niet cet ee 8,981 6,943 
COCDEC ee at Soc Cae eS bete ae ee 65,445 45,984 
CODIAEI OM Litre... omer ee oe Eo ae 54,208 39,465 
ManiOUa ai ekih.. Se ah) gee 9,146 7,156 
Saskarcnewall.e eee cee 5,988 4,798 
OSS A a 8,578 6,586 
merieisie ee OlUM DIA ous. ete i 8d oe 25,096 17,844 
Total, Canada, Nov. 1967............ 193°533* 141,335 
Total, Canada, Oct. 1967.............. 114,895 79,394 
Total, Canada, Nov. 1966............ 152,666 112,607 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 31,161. 


tIn addition, 29,717 revised claims were disposed of. Of these 3,509 were special requests not granted and 1,516 were appeals by claimants. Ther 


were 7,667 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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tion, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The source 
for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on the Operation 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). 
For further information regarding the nature of the data see 
Technical Note, page 25, January issue. 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, November 1967 


Amount of 
Weeks Benefit 

Province Paid* Paid | 
ING wiOUnGland ig s-..siese see 20,878 317,422 
Prince EdwarduslanG..c..nsj.c) ene te Z,6b2 59,196 
Nova Scoud meena. ce ee 29,080 692,691 
NewsBruns wick ee ee 25,738 616,022" | 

Queda eee en eee 274,286 7,001;332 

Ontario i er eee 267,301 6,797,331 

IWiaRITOD a) etn so ee eee entire: 25,048 611,499 
Saskatchewan e530 ee ee 13,593 327,663 | 
AlDerta rio. ee ee ees 28,298 711,549 | 
British Columbine... sane ee 97,297 2,551,4620ai 
Total, Canada, Nov. 1967................ 784,131 19,886,170 | 
Total! Canada Octmo671 77-20 623,302 15,493,858 — 
Total, Canada, Nov. 1966............. 590,491 14,286,900 — 


*Represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit 
paid during the month. 


Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Pending at the End of the Month 


Total Not 
Disposal Entitled to Entitled 
Renewal of Benefit to Benefit Pending 
1,454 apd WAW 4,047 1,073 3,302 | 
200 555 409 146 7126} 
1,878 6,019 4,518 1,501 2,820 
2,038 5,953 4,591 1,362 4,243 —} 
19,461 51,811 37,874 13,937 26,609 ' 
14,743 45,793 32.477 13,316 22,440 | 
1,990 6,088 4,491 1,597 3,990 | 
1,190 3,653 2,050 {18S 3,006 | 
1,992 6,344 4,504 1,840 3,593 a 
WeeOL 21,736 15123 6,613 8,560 | 
52,198 £53:072 7 110,572 42,500 79,289 i 
B70! 102,938 66,685 365255 38,828 i 
40,059 118,218 84,951 33,267 66,706 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at 
November 30, 1967 


eg eS =a 


Number of Weeks on Claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
Total 27 or Oct. 31 Nov. 30 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1967 1966 

EE eae 336,627 196,818 72,356 40,657 26,796 242,454 266,287 
IE aco Ae teri s fe co eke sel vocs kvdscul 223,197 145,592 44,654 19,461 13,490 148,210 173,343 
5c sick cndnhaxnseav unis 113,430 51,226 Zits 21,196 13,306 94,244 92,944 
INSERT N eo oops vsse svinpionsucsccecnzuse 12,005 7,870 2,202 1,194 689 6,625 12,107 
gaa os suc save hvssndige) exiles 9,875 6,921 je ie 776 447 4,992 10,232 
RR BE oa) os vied ensued teste ss 2,130 949 521 418 242 1,633 1,875 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND...................05 1,623 LOS 247 184 117 701 1,765 
sca oak a stake Bs Bh tass 1,101 839 147 58 57 341 1,248 
OS es eae 528 236 100 126 60 360 517 
Ly 13,516 7,406 2,734 1,820 1,556 8,875 13,286 
PS eee ee ae 9,749 ong idl 1,863 1,138 997 6,166 9,962 
ee es 3,767 1,655 871 682 559 2,709 3,324 
Be SBRUNSWICK......5.....0200000seccseevevaeeoes 133183 8,156 2,432 1,409 1,136 7,651 14,442 
pe hs ods vsvnabtanneecnice 9,390 6,323 1,506 788 vi B' 4,768 10,054 
NINE isos ccled evcacc dives vevesineasintavcees 3,743 1,833 926 621 363 2,883 4,388 
Ee 114,147 67,072 25,757 13,343 7,975 80,389 83,838 
oso va tvienserssnawdevtvcedvines 79,739 50,999 17,362 7,158 4,220 52,576 55,699 
eos iar eee eaeincals 34,408 16,073 8,395 6,185 3.755 27,813 28,139 
EE ee ee 101,608 54,470 22,158 14,830 10,150 87,637 74,595 
ooo cscSsanasescrnasorguavns 57,570 34,932 11,793 6,159 4,686 49,103 40,506 
ee 44,038 19,538 10,365 8,671 5,464 38,534 34,089 
race nitsid tyeunied Varese 13,796 8,939 2,359 1,467 1,031 6,369 8,995 
a tp RES SR 9,349 7,015 1321 618 395 3,296 5,988 
el oy secashaxateovane 4,447 1,924 1,038 849 636 3,073 3,007 
UMOTIEWIANS,........000.000:0ececcsssctectsoceess 8,373 5,837 1,372 750 414 x ep 6,768 
ic ssticunintudvnsaveasvodbcainn 5,909 4,831 707 223 148 1,924 4,687 
| ea cee 2,464 1,006 665 527 266 2,069 2,081 
oe aye 13,479 8,694 2,466 1,355 964 8,134 11,930 
say ECs ee 9,009 6,765 1,281 449 514 4,293 7,960 
ey ee ere 4,470 1,929 1,185 906 450 3,841 3,970 
BUNENET. COLUMBIA.......0<0cscnsessos0+-0bsaees0 44,947 27,299 10,579 4,305 2,764 32,080 38,561 
EE EN  ccantaatnlie 31,506 21,216 6,943 2,094 1,253 20,751 27,007 
5 inbuntnnnannaliovadl 13,441 6,083 3,636 2,211 1,511 11,329 11,554 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Total Food 

1962—-Y Cals. inode sari iets eee 130.7 126.2 
ies a a | ge as os ae ee ey ae 133.0 130.3 
ya, Bema io | een ts Rae Pees See Se rts 135.4 132.4 
LOGS VEAL ee eres ee ee 138.7 135.9 
196622 Yeats sate ee eters 143.9 144.5 
19G7—JanuaLy c.. iciceztence-ee eee 146.0 144.9 
Repruarys.0 eee 146.1 144.1 
March eae aioe ee 146.5 143.3 

Ail. 2 ore ee 147.8 144.0 

May ieee ee eee 148.1 143.7 

Af Uy cole eeu cer lorkd tins ke 148.8 144.8 

POLY. 25 cee eres 150.2 148.5 
PUSS 2 a ee 150.9 UD bs2 
September eee ee 150.7 148.5 
Octoberks bis. e ee 150.5 147.8 
November. 2.702 eee 151.0 148.0 
WEcemer oe eee 151.8 148.6 
1968— January <.. caitieceeteccsnceco-ce 152.6 150.4 


Housing 


134.8 
136.2 
138.4 
140.9 
144.7 


147.6 
147.7 
148.4 
150.1 
150.5 
fey 74 
151.9 
152.2 
152.6 
153.1 
153.4 
153.8 


154.7 


Nore: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


Trans- 
Clothing portation 
(1949 = 100) 

113.5 140.4 
116.3 140.4 
119.2 142.0 
121.4 147.3 
126.0 150.8 
128.6 153.0 
129.1 155.0 
130.8 155.6 
131.9 157.0 
131.9 157.2 
132.5 158.2 
132°5 158.3 
1323 158.0 
134.7 158.4 
133.7 157.9 
134.5 E5729 
134.7 159.6 
133.4 160.0 


Health and Recreation 


Personal 
Care 


158.3 
162.4 
167.8 
eee) 
180.9 


184.9 
185.1 
185.2 
190.0 
191.0 
190.7 
191.5 
19L9 
191.4 
19322 
193.8 
193.8 


193.6 


and 


Reading 


147.3 
149.3 
151.8 
154.3 
158.7 


161.9 
163.6 
163.7 
164.2 
166.6 
167.1 
167.8 
1679 
168.7 
169.4 
170.5 
169.7 


170.2 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of January 1968 


All-Items 

Jan. Dec. Jan. 

1968 1967 1967 
Bigg SS ING a i al a ee ie 13156 1338) 127.0 
5 CULE 0 ah enn Eat eee eam eV eR oma ieeh eC Se. 144.3 143.4 139.0 
STINT Soc 2. 00. oo valance e2ccobened ellen ae eee a TAy 7) 146.6 143.0 
VCC) A ene 217s eR oct LAR Sheek acl gon be | 150.1 144.1 
DRS OS Ee ech 5 ee ROR kB RN ee 151.4 150.1 145.2 
OUST TRA ES La: 8 eke a PETS PR Ry Reber) 13544 1535 148.2 
ICTS | a RO ee SR tee MELT OE 2 149.0 147.7 140.7 
ASK AMOON=hegina ee. Tite a eee 142.6 142.4 3723 
Bonmimron-Calgaty .h oS. Bee 143.4 143.1 136.6 
VE ECD op ee a meee eae ERI tp 147.4 146.7 140.9 


*St. John’s index on the base June 1951 =100. 


Food 


Trans- 


Housing Clothing portation 


Health 


and Recrea- 
Personal tion and 


Tobacco 
and 
Alcohol 


117.8 
118.1 
120.2 
1223 
1254 


126.5 
126.8 
1275 
1274 
127.99 
128.1 
128.1 
128.6 
128.6 
128.6 
128.7 
133.0 


136.3 


a 


Tobacco | 


and 


Care Reading Alcohol — 


27.2 
143.1 
146.5 
157.4 
154.1 
147.5 
150.3 
146.4 
141.2 
147.4 


(1949 = 100) 
122-7))21129.6 
140.6 142.4 
140.2 144.3 
145.9 124.8 
145.200 4138.2 
155.0 140.6 
136.4 147.0 
13583) 9146.5 
138.2 wall4as1 
147.0 136.4 


127.5 
144.6 
156.5 
184.8 
LI 
160.5 
153-3 
144.8 
147.3 
156.9 


190.7 
189.8 
214.5 
198.9 
205.2 
191.0 
209.5 
166.8 
197.0 
178.3 


155;0 
jhe he) 
Lite 
Lies 
165.1 
ZA 2a 
166.8 
165.6 
lo3c9 
163.4 


126.2 
140.2 
139.6 
137.6 
147.0 
143.7 
154.3 
136.2 
131.7 
135.1 


| 
| 
| 


Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between 


cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is involved includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved 
Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Man- in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indi- 
power Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. rectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work 
The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series, 
that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers see page 67, January issue. 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1963-68 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Strikes and Duration in Man-Days 
Lockouts 
Beginning Per cent of 
During Month Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Time 
E85 ion sarc nkaSpacd dees Chev gtdeyeacunitsintveseesssesens 318 332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
os 5k oy cba acs ie 5adces van csschwtabeeetvertakoieivnevseceressiaces 327 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
ERR ESR 5 SS Se a A 9 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
eee gig ocd fas tn casieck sivas HUW Gacosauhesisecesmeie 582 617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
es susdunbavariGaeseatevocates'ratdescaccveyase ones 406 438 409,932 4,045,060 0.26 
NN rene O22 cc, 2, ane tere ven sided penn chee ceenuees 37 63 27,358 235,040 0.19 
NT ety ote C Ry coos tb eas d cus fiate vase soncas averse Sis 67 87,149 489,600 0.41 
Ne coco auton eee uArunicsctdbevivesckesosscoaesckasss> 39 63 16,914 90,360 0.07 
NN Tacs oss su Ssa cc cuassessiionedidin gheviistecns'snesnees 48 Fis Ree 151,690 0.13 
re P A Meal cr ce cilia svaiéne sive vavéwavd'ensnassn 52 97 53,291 480,050 0.35 
ge Seg ea cases Sy ne sddsee Vove Go enane aves 40 102 54,035 693,100 0.50 
a oes wah os ids pon kah neki dds Gh ssndenss ones 36 104 35,489 310,430 0.24 
ee eRe tas wih cans visual sounouvararavaets 38 100 30,526 415,700 0.29 
OO Se ET tae a. Sa Cae ee de 31 92 34,282 449,550 0.36 
SN BIRT ae ASD ERR 2 Ch ne ee re 21 70 24,725 326,850 0.25 
NNER eA Poesia sk picauiidivub de sumspairawnnncadisne 18 70 19,148 251,460 0.18 
NS as Sede cde vssedesy so.eeenspnbanysh 11 55 9,436 151,230 0.13 
egg c a gshsarrpikushvwsos eae idenesedsiess'sens 24 56 19,758 207,390 0.16 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, January 1968 by Industry TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, January 1968 by 


(Preliminary) Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
and Workers and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
ooh cuss sevensaseceacne 1 210 1,890 Dreori couric bra asco csneneontene 3 462 6,690 
eT — — — Prince Edward Island....................-.-- ree we 
; NWS OUI: onco tcc oe eects 1 31 80 
MAPLIN Ganev eres 33 17,780 187,140 Noci rniacieel |. uae 3 315 4,730 
Construction.........o-o--seeessseseeeiescien 7 807 3,280 FO ee em 12 1,512 25,720 
Transportation and utilities................ 4 261 3,470 Dvtetis fou FES. Sie 26 12,839 79,840 
as cedas iincvn 8 494 9,360 Dlg ten Riga, os sss ae 1 77 310 
Finance. ae = cae Snskatche wena vigttpecs wnireesscgunetenies I 115 170 
a lhl! tea 25 Meio el ee 2 32 710 
BEEVICE cn ceeeeeeneeenececeesenenenes . ss abs British Colum bie. secscsscsu-soigeeoniarans 6 4429 88,750 
Public administration. 0... I 175 2,000 Fedetal occ <x acclant eens 2 46 390 
Bs ROTESUET RIES, .....--.<.00--0--an0sn0ee 56 19,758 207,390 ALL JURISDICTIONG...........-ccc0e-se-- 56 19,758 207,390 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers January 1968 (Preliminary) 


Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Union Involved — — 
Location January Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 
FORESTRY | | 
Columbia Cellulose Woodworkers 210 1,890 16,800 Sept. 19 Wages—Starting rate raised to 
Celgar Woods Division, Locs. 1-405 Janek $2.60 an hr., 10¢ an hr. increased | 
Nakusp, B.C. & 1-417 Jan. 1, 1969, 6¢ June 1969, otha 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) wage adjustments; 14% increase 
in holiday pay; night shift dif. 
ferential increased from 6¢ to 10¢, | 
other improvement. 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
Fishery Products Ltd., CLC—chartered 250 5,500 9,500 Dec, 5 Wages— | 
Burin, Nfld. local — | 
Weston Bakeries Ltd., Retail, Wholesale 227 3,780 3,780 Jan. 9 Wages— | 
Toronto, Ont. Employees | — | 
Loc. 461 | 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) | 
Textiles | 
Canadian Automotive Auto Workers 599 3,290 3,290 Jan. 24 Working conditions— | 
Trim (Chrysler Corp. Loc. 1090 — | 
of Canada), (AFL-CIO/CLC) | 
Ajax, Ont. | 
Wood | 
Several lumber companies, Woodworkers 3,668 80,700 331,400 Oct. 4 Wages— | 
Various locations various locals — | 
British Columbia. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Les Industries Baribeau, Building and 203 4,470 15,040 Oca as Wages, hours, job evaluation— 
Lévis, Que. Woodworkers’ — 
Federation 
(CNTU) | 
International Plywoods Pulp and Paper 180 720 720 Jan. 25 Wages— - | 
Ltd., Mill Workers _ | 
Gatineau, Que. Loc. 143 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Furniture and Fixtures | 
Peppler Division of Woodworkers 166 170 170 Jan. 18 Reshuffling of work force, work _ 
Stancor Ltd., Loc. 2-500 Jan. 18 assignment—Return of workers. | 
Hanover, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) | 
: 
Paper | 
Columbia Cellulose Woodworkers 434 3,760 35,500 Sept. 18 Wages—Starting rate raised to. 
Celgar Lumber Div., Loc. 1-405 Jana a5 $2.60 an hr., 10¢ an hr. increase. 
& Celgar Pulp Div., (AFL-CIO/CLC) Jan. 1, 1969, 6¢ June 1969, other 
Castlegar, B.C. Pulp and Paper wage adjustments; 14 °% increase 
Workers Loc. 1 (Ind.) in holiday pay, night shift differen-— 
tial increased from 6¢ to 10¢. | 
Domtar Pulp & Paper Co., Papermakers 152 460 460 Jan, 25 Hiring of efficiency experts by| 
Cornwall, Ont. Loer212 Jan. 30 company—Return of workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) when injunction issued. 
Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram Typographical 349 7,680 372,360 July 9 Working conditions as affected by 
& Globe and Mail, Union Loc. 91 1964 


Toronto, Ont. 
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(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


computers, job security, union | 
membership of foremen— : 
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_ TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers January 1968 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 


Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
— Union Involved. —————___———_ mane ae 
Location January Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 
Metal Fabricating 
Columbus McKinnon Ltd., Auto Workers 230 5,060 15,970 Oct..23 Delayed negotiations in a new 
St. Catharines, Ont. Loc..199 ~ contract— 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Jenkins Bros., Machinists 407 8,950 18,310 Nov. 25 Wages— 
Lachine, Que. Loc. 631 & — 
Moulders Loc. 21 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Transportation Equipment 
General Motors of Auto Workers 1,200 450 450 Jans. 5 Dissatisfaction over contract 
Canada Ltd., Locr2z2 Jan. 8 negotiations—Return of workers. 
Oshawa, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chrysler Canada Ltd., Auto Workers Se 48,490 48,490 ani 22 Working conditions— 
Various locations, Ont. various locals — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Claude Neon Advertising Painters 140 1,680 1,680 Jan. 9 Wages—30¢ an hr. increase over a 
itd. Loc. 1838 AF-\) ee) 2-yr. contract. 
Montreal, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CONSTRUCTION 
Hydro Electric Power Plumbers 350 1,050 41,300 July 17 Disagreement over a clause in new 
Commission, Locs. 46 & 663 Jan. S contract—Return of workers. 
Various locations, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Foundation Co. of I.B.E.W. Loc. 529 ATS 170 170 Jan. 10 Protesting changing of hours— 
Canada Ltd., (AFL-CIO/CLC) Jan. 12 Return of workers. 
Prince Albert, Sask. 
1. J. Kaiser Co. of Various unions 186 620 620 Jan. 27 Hours, overtime rates, room and 
Canada Ltd., _- board allowance— 
Long Harbour, Nfld. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Chambly Transport Inc., Railway, 120 860 860 Jan.. 22 Wages— 
Montreal-South Shore, Transport and — 
Que. General Workers 
Locs. 511 & 513 
(CLE 
Trade 
Several automobile Machinists 157 3,450 27,970 May 29 Union recognition— 
dealers, © Loe. 2253 “— 
Saint John, N.B. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Various automobiles CNTU 150 aU 9,630 Nov. 1 Wages, hours in first agreement— 
dealers, — 
Quebec and area, Que. 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Local Administration 
Municipality of Public Employees 175 2,000 2,000 Jan. 1 Change of administration and 
Metropolitan Toronto, Loc. 878 (CLC) Jan. 17 subsequent change of union— 
Metropolitan Toronto, Return of workers. 


Ont. 


ee Eee 


ws 
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H—Employment Fatalities 


TABLE H—Employment Fatalities in Canada During Fourth Quarter of 1967 


(6) 
Public 
(3) Ad- Per 
Manu- Con-_ Trans- (4) (5) minis- Cent 
Agri- For- () (2) factur-  struc-  porta- Fi- Serv-  tra- of 
culture estry Fishing Mining ing tion tion Trade nance ice tion Total Total | 
By Industry* and Age Group 
jh ne ie es cee re oe ee — 1 — 1 Zn — 1 — — 1 as 6 3.3 
DORIA a hues ertateee ee 2 2 — 6 5 9 5 1 — 1 1 32 179 
Dra Vas SRS SRA Re 2 12 1 10 UB) 1 ig 3 — 1 1 77 42.5 
5264 aie e ee as 1 9 1 10 10 8 8 6 1 5 1 60 33.2 
Grd LOVELe acct recess 1 — — 1 1 -~ 3 — — — 6 3:3 
TOPAU Cos ee 6 24 72 ZI 31 £5) 31 13 1 8 3 181** 100.0m% 
By Industry and Occupation f¢ 
Barmers:(4)i-3.2...20 6 — a — — — — — = — — 6 3.3 
Loggers (0) oe 18 — a= — —- — a o— — — 18 10.0 
Fishermen (c)0.sk — — Z _ — — — — — a 2 1.1 
Minerss(d) one ae — — — 19 o —— —- a a — a 19 10.5 
Crafismen (€):xs.63%e — 3 a 5 18 20 9 3 a oe 1 59 32.6 
Labourers (@).2..c..2.0--g — — — —— 4 iz 1 3 — = —— 20 Lie 
Feransport (2)....:.0ess secs a 3 — oe 2 1 19 Z — 2 oe 29 16.0 
Managerial 22.4 — — — — 2 Zz — 1 1 — 6 3.3 
Professional: (h)..2...22 — a — 3 a — 1 — — — 5 2.8 
Clericale ss. eee — — = — — — _ — — 1 — 1 0.6 
Sales! ae ee tt ee nee — — as — 3 — 1 — —- od 8 4.4 
SOLViCe: (i) cee eens oo — — — 2 — _- — — 5 1 8 4.4 
PEO TAU cA Sins eeteteen ote 6 24 2 27 31 35 at 13 1 8 3 181** 100.0%) 
By Industry and Type of 
Accidentt 
Struck by objects (j).......... 1 15 — 4 4 16 3 3 1 — a 47 26.0 | 
Falls and slips (k)................ = 5 2 9 5 7 6 = = 2 1 37 20.4 | 
Collisions, detrailments (1) — — —- 5 8 5 13 5 — Z — 38 21.0 | 
Caught in, on, between(m 4 4 — 3 2 5 3 1 _- 1 -— 23 12.749 
Inhalations (n)............--- Or me My sah Bait A 1 3 1 1 Ny ee ae 1 7 3.9 7 
Conflagrations (0).............. — a a 3 9 — 1 1 —- — 1 15 $33 
Electric current (p).............. — — — 1 — —_— 3 — — — — 4 22 
Over-exertion (Q)................ — — a —- — 1 1 3 — 3 — 8 44 — 
Striking against (r).............. — — — = res = — es = — pals = — 
Miscellaneous (s)..............-. 1 — — 1 — — — — — — — Zz 17 
TOTAL. 3.4 ee eee 6 24 2 2d. 31 35 St 13 1 8 3 181** 100.0 | 
; 
PERGCENT- OF: POTAL 2-21 0:.2-ccs: a3 13.3 ied | 14.9 Pet 19.3 17k qe 0.6 4.4 fey. 100.0 — 


*Includes: (1) Trapping and hunting. (2) Quarrying and oil wells. (3) Storage, communication, electric power, gas and other utilities. (4) Insurance 
and real estate. (5) Community, business and personal service. (6) Defence. 

TIncludes: (a) Farm workers. (b) Related workers. (c) Trappers and hunters. (d) Quarrymen and related workers. (e) Production process and related 
apne: (f) Unskilled workers (not agricultural, logging, fishing or mining). (g) Communication workers. (h) Technical occupations. (i) Recreation 
workers. 


{Includes: (j) Tools, vehicles, etc. (k) On same level and to different levels. (1) Wrecks, etc. (m) Machinery, vehicles, etc. (n) Contact, absorptions, 
seats and industrial diseases. (0) Temperature extremes and explosions. (p) Lightning. (q) Strains, hernia, etc. (r) Stepping on objects. (s) Violence, 
ites, stings, etc. : 


**Of these totals, 141 fatalities were reported by various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards; details of the remaining 40 were obtained 
from other sources. 
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loose-leaf form and followed later by a paperback volume. Contains the results of 
an annual survey at October 1 of occupational wage rates and standard hours of 
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occupations are tabulated separately on a regional basis for some 90 industries in- 
cluding logging, mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation, trade and 
service groups. Weekly salaries for office occupations and hourly wage rates for 
maintenance of service occupations and for labourer for several broad industry 
groups are shown, on a community basis, in 52 communities. Trends in wage rates 
are included in tables of index numbers by industry. First-year service including 
attractive binder with index tabs and paperback volume, $9.50; service without 
indexed binder, $7.00; individual tables, 15 cents. Paperback volume, $2.50. 
(Bilingual). Cat. No. L2-548. | 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1966. (Bilingual), Price $1.00, Cat. No. 
L2-15/1966. 


Répertoire de termes et expressions utilisés en relations industrielles et dans des 
domaines connexes. A catalogue, in French, of terms currently in use in the labour 
relations field. Prepared by the Economics and Research Branch. Price $4.50. 
Cat. No. L31-967F. 


Shiftwork and Shift Differentials in Canadian Manufacturing Industries. Price 35 
cents, Cat. No. L2-22/2. 


Vacations with Pay, 1951-61: An Examination of Vacation Practices in Canadian 
Industries .(English or French). Price 35 cents, Cat. No. L2-22/4. 


Collective Agreement Provisions in Major Manufacturing Establishments, i? 
Price=35. cents, Gat= No» b2-2275, 
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50 Years Ago 


From the Labour Gazette 
May 1918 


The Employment Offices Co- 
ordination Act, passed in April 
1918, was intended to standard- 
ize the work of provincial em- 
ployment systems without inter- 
fering with their autonomy. The 
Amalgamated Mine Workers 
of Nova Scotia join the UMW. 


The Employment Offices Co-ordination 
Bill was passed by Parliament in April 
1918, and the May issue of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE contained an article explaining 
the position with regard to employment 
offices across Canada. It also contained 
the text of the ‘““Act to Aid and Encourage 
the Organization and Co-ordination of 
Employment Offices.”’ 

In the provinces of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, no 
public employment offices had _ been 
established at that time. In 1910, Quebec 
had passed an act that provided for the 
establishment of provincial employment 
offices, and in 1918, offices were in opera- 
tion in Montreal, Quebec and Sherbrooke. 

After the Ontario Unemployment Com- 
mission issued its report, the Ontario 


Government in 1916 established a Trades’ 


and Labour Branch, one of the main 
duties of which was ‘‘to establish and 
maintain in the various centres of popula- 
tion throughout Ontario, employment 
bureaus and similar agencies for obtaining 
suitable employment for working men.” 
By April 1918, offices were in operation in 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, London, 
Brantford, St. Thomas, Port Arthur, Fort 
William, and other points. 

Manitoba had no provincial employ- 
ment. offices, but a government employ- 
ment bureau had just been established. 
The bureau was required to establish and 
maintain one or more employment 
bureaus in Winnipeg and at such other 
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places in the province as the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council might designate. 

The Saskatchewan Bureau of Labour 
operated employment bureaus in Saska- 
toon, Regina, Moose Jaw and Swift 
Current. The head office of the bureau in 
Regina had been active in obtaining farm 
help, especially in harvest time, this 
journal said. 

Alberta had no legislation authorizing 
the establishment of employment offices, 
but the Department of Agriculture was 
then being organized to meet the demand 
for farm labour, and had opened em- 
ployment offices in Edmonton, Calgary, 
Lethbridge, Medicine Hat and Red Deer. 

In British Columbia, the only public 
employment offices were the municipal 
offices in Vancouver, Victoria and New 
Westminster. The new provincial Depart- 
ment of Labour, which had been estab- 
lished in 1917 (L. G., June 1967, p. 346), 
was required ‘‘to establish and maintain 
in the various centres of population 
throughout British Columbia, employ- 
ment bureaus and similar agencies for 
obtaining suitable employment for work- 
ing men.” In pursuance of this duty, the 
Minister of Labour had announced in 
April 1918 that the Government was pre- 
paring to establish a free employment 
bureau in Vancouver, and that it intended 
to extend the system to other places as 
required. 

The Employment Offices Co-ordination 
Act placed on the federal Department of 
Labour the duty of ‘‘formulating a nation- 
al employment policy and of standard- 
izing the work of the provincial employ- 
ment systems in line with that policy, 
through the subsidies provided in the Act,” 
this journal said. ‘““The measure does not 
propose any Dominion interference with 
the administration of the _ provincial 
employment offices. It is recognized that 
the administration at Ottawa cannot be as 
well acquainted with the labour market 
conditions in British Columbia, for ex- 
ample, as the provincial officials, and 
complete provincial autonomy in the 
work of organizing the labour market 
within the province is maintained. 

“On the other hand, the exchange of 
labour between widely separated provinces 
cannot be carried on by purely provincial 
machinery, and the object of the bill is to 
secure the co-ordination necessary to 
enable the provincial systems to function 
as parts of a national organization. It is 
hoped those provinces which as yet have 


no employment offices will be encourdaa 
to enter the field, and that the others wil 
be stimulated to develop their systems 
rapidly.” | 


The report of a board established tc 
deal with a dispute between the Corpora. 
tion of the City of Ottawa and certair 
employees, members of Federal Labour 
Union No. 15, was published in this 
journal. It was stated that the board’: 
findings had been accepted on behalf or 
the employees, but that, at the end of the. 
month, the civic authorities had not de. 
clared their position. 

In the schedule of wages recommeneimae 
at the end of the report, 64 employees 
were mentioned by name, with the recom: 
mended wage opposite each name. The 
name of one of the employees was giver. 
merely as Rice. Elsewhere on the list 
the name A. Rice appeared. The initial 
or initials of the other employees were 
given. ‘‘Rice’ was a labourer, and his 
recommended wage was $2.88 a day, 
‘SA. Rice’ was a “‘booster,”’ and the boat 
decided that he ought to get $1,100 a year. 
The pay of $1,150 a year was shown for 
two employees in the “hypo plant.’ One 
man who combined the occupations of 
carpenter and diver was to get $3.30 a day. 
Two tap inspectors were to get, one $3 a 
day and the other $2.88 a day. Another 
tap inspector was shown as “‘laid off,” 
with no wage mentioned. 

One man listed as a “transformer” was 
to be given the salary of $1,250 a year. 
Four ‘‘turncocks”’ were to get $22 a week 
each, seven pipe caulkers and repairers 
$3.60 a day each, three pump house em- 
ployees $130 a month each. A chauffeur 
and repairer was to get $4.50 a day in 
summer and $3.50 a day in winter. The 
pay of those listed as labourers was $2.88 
for some and $3.06 for others. Carters 
were to be paid $4 a day. 

One employee, a carpenter, was to get 
$4.05 a day, which was more than the 
$3.30 a day earned by the carpenter-cum- 
diver, diving apparently being considered 
lower grade work than carpentry. After 
the $4.05 a day given as the carpenter’s 
pay a note was added that read, ‘“‘Not to 
be considered as affected by the rate to 
come in force Ist May.” Since it was 
stated that the wages listed were to 
come into effect on the first day of April 
1918, it is not clear what this note was 
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News Briefs 


Major collective agreements 
settled in 1967 


Of the 514 major collective agreements 
n force in Canada on December 30, 1967, 
ipproximately 36 per cent or 186 agree- 
nents were new or re-negotiated during 
967, and covered nearly 400,000 work- 
rs, according to a recent Department of 
cabour survey. 

The Department has completed a study 
yf wage developments under major col- 
ective bargaining agreements in force in 
967. The 514 collective agreements 
omprising the study covered about one 
nillion workers in major negotiating 
nits of 500 or more employees in in- 
lustries other than construction. 

Approximately 17 per cent of the 1967 
ettlements are for terms of 6 to 17 
nonths, or an average of one year dura- 
ion, 50 per cent are for 18 to 29 months, 
r two years duration, and the remaining 
3 per cent will last for 30 months and 
nore, or three years duration. 

On the average, the one-year agree- 
nents settled in 1967 provide for a 9.7-per- 
ent increase in their base rate of pay. The 
wo-year 1967 settlements provide average 
ncreases Of 11.9 and 6.9 per cent for 
heir first and second years. The increases 
rovided for in the three-year agreements 
verage 0.9, 7.9 and 5.1 per cent for their 
rst, second, and third years. 

The base rate is defined as the straight- 
ime hourly wage rate for an unskilled or 
emi-skilled occupational group in a 
egotiating unit. The average straight- 
ime hourly wage rate for unskilled or 
emi-skilled workers provided in the 1967 
greements rose by 15.3 cents, or 7.5 per 
ent. During 1966, by comparison, the 
verage hourly base rate increase was 
2.8 cents, or 6.5 per cent. The consumer 
rice index rose 4.5 per cent in 1967 and 
4 per cent in 1966. Thus, in real terms, 
he average hourly base rate increased by 
bout 3 per cent in both 1966 and 1967. 

Both the base rate and the percentage 
ncrease data are not necessarily repre- 
entative of the average wage and average 
ercentage increase enjoyed by the work- 
rs in the negotiating unit as a whole. The 
ata on wage increases are limited to the 
ase rate occupational groups, whereas the 
ata on the number of agreements and 
vorkers covered refer to all occupational 
roups covered in the survey. 

A statistical paper containing more 
etailed data on wage developments under 
nhajor collective agreements, together with 
brief analysis of the concepts used, is 
Vailable from the Economic and Re- 
earch Branch, Canada Department of 
Aabour, Ottawa. 
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ILO photo 


Francis Blanchard 


Deputy Director-General 
appointed by ILO 


Francis Blanchard, Chief of the Field 
Department of the International Labour 
Organization, has been appointed Deputy 
Director-General of the ILO. 

Mr. Blanchard was born in Paris and 
is a graduate of the Ecole des Sciences 
Politiques and the Faculty of Law at the 
University of Paris. Until 1947, he was an 
official in the French Ministry of the In- 
terior, and was then attached to the 
International Refugee Organization as 
director of the co-ordination and liaison 
services. 

He joined the ILO in 1951 as deputy 
chief of the manpower division, and be- 
came chief of that division in 1953. He 
was appointed Assistant Director-General 
in 1956. He has been chief of the Field 
Department since reorganization of the 
ILO secretariat in 1964. 

In his new position, Mr. Blanchard will 
be responsible for the management of the 
ILO’s operational and other activities in 
the field, and for implementation of the 
ILO’s policy of decentralization. His ap- 
pointment will be for a term of five years. 


Former ITU president 
dies at 67 


Elmer Brown, President of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, died in 
February in Colorado Springs. He was 67. 

Mr. Brown was named head of the ITU 
in 1958, after serving as vice-president 
of the union since 1944. As President, he 
headed more than 123,000 printers and 
mailers in the United States and Canada. 


CUPE will bargain 
for CBC employees 


The Canadian Union of Public Em- 
ployees has been certified as bargaining 
agent for 1,726 employees of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation across Canada, 
bringing an end to a long struggle between 
unions. 

The decision, which was given by the 
Canada Labour Relations Board at the 
end of February, rejected applications by 
the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (CLC) and 
the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions. 

The CNTU had been trying for three 
years to gain the right to represent some 
700 French-speaking production workers 
of the CBC in Quebec, and it had asked 
the Board to delay making a decision in 
this case until the fate of Bill C-186 had 
been decided. The bill, which was then 
before Parliament, was intended to amend 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act to alter the composition 
and working of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board in such a way as to 
facilitate the granting of applications such 
as that of the CNTU in this case. 

The CBC employees involved here were 
formerly members of the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Moving Picture Employees (ILATSE). 
In the autumn of 1967, CUPE, NABET 
and IATSE, with the CNTU in the back- 
ground, tried to gain a majority of the 
employees concerned, but their applica- 
tions were rejected by the CLRB on 
technical grounds. 


1967 Bargaining Review 
is now available 


All the 1967 issues of the Collective 
Bargaining Review are being gathered 
into a plastic-bound volume, Collective 
Bargaining Review 1967, which will be 
priced at $2.50 a copy. Orders, with 
remittance payable to the Receiver- 
General of Canada, may be sent to: Chief, 
Publications Division, Public Relations 
and Information Services Branch, Canada 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

The Collective Bargaining Review was 
originally a monthly feature of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, but beginning in January 1966, 
a change was made, and the Review was 
published separately as a supplement to 
the GAZETTE. Subscribers to the LABOUR 
GAZETTE may still obtain it in this form 
by asking to be put on the mailing list, 
if they are not already getting it. 
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Five Directors Appointed to 


Appointments of five regional directors 
of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission has been announced by the Public 
Service Commission. 

Kenneth C. MacLean, appointed Di- 
rector for the Prairie region, came to 
Winnipeg in 1963 as assistant regional 
director, and has been acting director for 
the past two years. Mr MacLean began 
his employment with the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission in 1945 after his 
discharge from the armed forces. 

J. Lester Stevens, appointed Director 
for the Ontario region, joined the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs in Winnipeg 
on his discharge from the army after 
World War II, and in 1959 he was trans- 
ferred to the Department of National 
Defence. In 1964, he became one of the 
original members of the Public Service 
Commission’s bureau of classification 
revision, and in 1967 he was named to head 
the Commission’s task force, whose main 
responsibility is recruitment and person- 
nel administration across Canada. He now 
leaves the PSC to take up the UIC post. 

Guy B. de Grosbois, who has been 
appointed Director of the Quebec region, 
after a period of service with the Royal 
Bank of Canada, joined the UIC as a 
senior supervisor-inspector, and was trans- 
ferred to the Montreal office in 1948. He 
later became technical services director 
and then assistant director for the region. 
He has been acting director since 1965. 

Duncan Young, who has been appoint- 
ed Director for the Pacific region, joined 
the UIC as an auditor in 1946, after serv- 
ing with the RCAF during World War II. 


Kenneth C. MacLean 


He subsequently held positions in Moose 
Jaw, Winnipeg, and Edmonton, and in 
1966 he was appointed manager of the 
Manpower Department’s Toronto Metro 
Area Office. 

George Ferguson Lawson, appointed 
Director for the Atlantic region, was em- 
ployed in private business from 1929 
until he joined the armed forces during 
World War II. He joined the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission in 1944 as 
travelling inspector in the Inspection and 
Training Branch. He was for a short time 
manager of the Vancouver local office 
of the UIC; otherwise his experience has 
been in the Maritimes. 


Manpower assistance program to help retiring servicemen 


The federal Departments of National 
Defence and Manpower and Immigration 


have launched a co-operative program 


designed to give Canadian employers 
better access to the pool of qualified 
manpower represented by the approxi- 
mately 2,000 armed forces personnel 
who are reaching the compulsory retire- 
ment age each year. 

The program will co-ordinate the 
existing pre-retirement assistance program 
of National Defence with the compre- 
hensive placement services of the Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration. 

The objective of the program is to 
ensure that the retiring serviceman will 
play an effective economic role as a 
civilian by guiding him into the occu- 
pational field for which he is best suited 
and that offers him good prospect of 
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continuing and rewarding employment. 

Officers and men reaching military 
retirement age have at least ten to twenty 
years more of productive life before they 
reach the normal retirement age for 
civilian employment. Most have 25 years 
or more of practical working experience, 
and many are trained and experienced in 
supervisory, administrative, managerial 
and technical fields. 

The objective will not be short-term 
placement, but the establishment of 
individuals in long-term employment, 
where they can make the maximum use 
of their talents, and employers can get 
maximum benefit from their services. 
All Canada Manpower Centres can assist 
employers in obtaining full information 
about retiring servicemen. 
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New agreement for 
can company employees 


A new three-year agreement covering 
800 employees of Continental Can Com- 
pany in Montreal provides for a basic 
wage that will rise to $2.97 an hour in 
the third year of the contract. A spokes- 
man for the United Steelworkers said 
that the highest rate for workers in the 
Montreal plant would rise to $4.71 an 
hour in February 1970, with the average 
for the plant being set at $3.82. The new 
contract is retroactive to February 1, and 
it runs to January 31, 1971. 


A USWA official, who negotiated for 
the company’s Montreal employees, said 
that the new rates, coupled with fringe 
benefits, constituted some of the highest 
in the Quebec steel industry. He estimated 
that the total settlement would amount to 
90 cents an hour. Continental Can Com- 
pany employees in Montreal have had 
wage parity with the firm’s American 
workers since 1953, contracts for all 
plants, of which there are 60 throughout 
North America, being negotiated on an 
international basis. 


Increases in fringe benefits include: an 
increase in pensions of $1 a month, from 
$5.50 to $6.50, for each year of service, 
beginning in 1969; provision for retire- 
ment at full pension after 30 years’ service, 
regardless of the employee’s age, starting 
in 1970; an increase of $10 a month in the 
pensions of those who have already 
retired; an increase in company contribu- 
tions to the SUB fund; a ninth paid 
holiday, starting in 1970; and increases in 
insurance and medical benefits. 


The straight wage increases amount to 
40 cents an hour — 20 cents in the first 
year, and 10 cents in each of the next two 
years. 


Technological change in 
the railway industry 


The second in a series of three reports 
on technological change in the railway 
industry has been published by the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, under the title of 
Employment Effects and Adjustment Pro- 
cess. 


The first report, titled Technological 
Changes in the Railway Industry: Mari- 
lime Area of CNR, was published in 
October 1964 as No. 12 in the Skilled 
Manpower Training Research Program 
series. It was prepared by P. R. Schweitzer, 
an economist with the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour. 


The present report, written by Dr. C. 
Glyn Williams, Associate Professor of 
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Economics, University of Boston, under 
the supervision of Phillip Cohen of the 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, scans railway shops 
where the impact of technological change 
has been heavy, and reveals the findings of 
two surveys conducted by Dr. Williams 
at the CPR Angus Workshops in Mon- 
treal in 1962 and 1963. 


The first survey concentrated on the 
employment and occupational effects of 
technological change in the workshops 
and the CPR system; the second dealt 
with the employment adjustment process. 


Former CNTU executive 
moves to McGill 


Robert Sauvé, 37, former secretary 
general of the Confederation of National 
Trade Unions, was appointed March 1 
as Associate Director of McGill Universi- 
ty’s Industrial Relations Centre and As- 
sociate Professor in the Faculty of Law. 


As Associate Director (Labour), Mr. 
Sauvé is in charge of the labour education 
program, and assists in the centralization 
and co-ordination of information and 
services for the trade union movement. 


Mr Sauvé joined the CNTU as tech- 
nical adviser in 1960, and subsequently 
served as regional director, Eastern Town- 
ships (1963-64); regional director, Mont- 
real, (1964-65) and secretary general 
(1965-67). 

A native of Montreal, he studied law 
at the University of Montreal, taking 
postgraduate work at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, 
University of London, and at the Ameri- 
can University, Washington, D.C. 


As well as teaching labour law, Mr. 
Sauvé assists students working on research 
projects that delve into problems in the 
labour movement and in the industrial 
relations field. 


School of nursing 
offers specialized training 


A grant by the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion has made it possible for the University 
of Toronto School of Nursing to inaugu- 
rate a program to prepare nurses as clinic- 
al specialists and teachers. This will bring 
to four the number of graduate programs 
for nurses in Canada, and the second to 
provide such specialized training. 


Canada’s lack of graduate programs in 
nursing has forced many nurses to go to 
the United States for advanced training, 
and many have subsequently remained 
there. 


Parliament 


Bill C-197 to amend the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act to broaden coverage 
(L. G., April, p. 201) passed second and 
third reading (Hansard p. 7126 and 7146) 
on February 29, and received the Royal 
Assent on March 7 (p. 7386). 

A measure to amend the National 
Housing Act, 1954, to increase from 
$13,000 to $18,000 the loan ratios for 
insured loans to home-owners, builders, 
and co-operative housing associations for 
the construction of new housing units, 
was introduced by the President of the 
Treasury Board on February 15, and 
given first reading as Bill C-202 (p. 6760). 
The bill passed second and third reading 
(p. 7446 and p. 7448) on March 8. 

A progress report of the Task Force on 
labour relations was tabled in the Com- 
mons by the Minister of Labour on 
February 29 (p. 7095). 


Apprenticeship programs 
for U.S. negroes 


Negroes in the United States will be 
actively recruited for apprenticeship pro- 
grams in the building trades, union offi- 
cials have assured the U.S. Department 
of Labor. The announcement came after 
a two-day conference with the presidents 
of 18 international building unions at Bal 
Harbour, Florida, in February. 

The executive board of the Building 
and Construction Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations said 
that they would order all 8,500 union 
locals not only to recruit Negroes for 
apprenticeship programs, but to provide 
the necessary instruction to make it pos- 
sible for their admission into the pro- 
grams. 

The unions have always denied that 
Negroes were discriminated against be- 
cause of their race. They claim that 
Negro membership is low because edu- 
cated Negroes seek white-collar work, and 
that those who seek work in the skilled 
crafts usually lack basic qualifications. 

Union leaders said that they would 
support existing and future training 
programs for Negroes, and they promised 
that local unions would be encouraged to 
publicize apprenticeship programs and 
actively seek out community leaders who 
had contact with minority groups. They 
recommended also that there be ‘“‘max- 
imum utilization of responsible civil rights 
organizations willing to join in a co- 
operative effort’? to carry out the ap- 
prenticeship programs. 
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Commission to seek causes 
of unrest in Quebec ports 


The appointment of Mr. Justice Arthur 
I. Smith, of the Quebec Superior Court, 
as a second Industrial Inquiry Commis- 
sion on the 1966 longshoremen’s dispute 
that shut down longshore work in three 
Quebec ports in 1966 was announced by 
Labour Minister Nicholson about the 
middle of February. 

Two inquiries were recommended by 
Judge René Lippé, who was appointed 
by Mr. Nicholson in May 1966 to mediate 
the work stoppage at the ports of Mont- 
real, Quebec and Trois-Rivieres. The 
first of these inquiries, concerning pro- 
ductivity and job security, was conducted 
by Dr. Laurent Picard, Montreal, who 
made his report in November of last year 
(IUCr Jane oe) 

Dr. Picard recommended that the 4,250 
St. Lawrence River dock workers con- 
cerned should be given a job guarantee, 
on condition that productivity, which he 
found had fallen by 24 per cent since 1964, 
should be brought back to the previous 
highest level. 

His second recommendation was that 
gang sizes be reduced from 20 to 17 men 
at Montreal, from 19 to 17 men at Quebec, 
and remain at 16 in Trois-Rivieres. By 
the terms of the inquiry, these recom- 
mendations were binding on both parties 
to the dispute: The Shipping Federation 
of Canada, representing the employers; 
and the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, representing the dock work- 
ers: 


The purpose of the second inquiry, 
being undertaken by Mr. Justice Smith, 
is to find out the causes of labour unrest 
at the three ports. The Minister said that 
the terms of reference, in general, would 
be to inquire into: 


*‘Conditions, conduct and matters, not 
part of normal trade union activities, 
giving rise to labour unrest, including 
pilferage, theft, corruption, bribery, kick- 
backs, gambling, bookmaking, loan- 
sharking, extortion, coercion, assault, or 
other irregular or illegal activity; 


““Management employment or business 
practices, conditions and matters, not 
part of or dealt with in collective bargain- 
ing, giving rise to labour unrest, including 
the methods of dealing with cargo at the 
ports, the methods of exercising discipline 
with respect to employees in and around 
the work place in the interests of security 
of cargo, and the methods of maintain- 
ing a standard of good conduct by all 
other persons in and around the work 
place; and 

‘““Any matters incidental or relating to 
any of the foregoing matters at the three 
ports.” 


The Minister estimated that it would 
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take Mr. Justice Smith at least a year to 
complete his inquiry. Hearings may begin 
in April. The judge will visit several U.S. 
ports to study conditions there, he added. 


Salaries of U.S. clerical 
employees rise 6.1 per cent 


The salaries of clerical employees in 
the United States rose by a record 6.1 per 
cent between early 1966 and June 1967, 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported in a recent survey. Other white- 
collar pay scales also rose substantially 
during the survey period — in almost all 
cases, by more than 5 per cent. 

The survey has been taken each year 
since 1961. The annual figures are not 
exactly comparable because the latest 
survey covered a 15-to-16-month period 
in an effort to make the statistics more 
current. But even when they are adjusted 
to a lower 12-month rate, the clerical pay 
rise is well above the 1965-1966 average 
increase of 3 per cent and the 2.4 per cent 
average raise between 1964 and 1965. 

Last year, for the first time, the per- 
centage increase for clerical employees 
was higher than that for most professional 
and administrative groups. The 6.1-per- 
cent clerical average increase compares 
with 5.4 per cent for engineers, 5.5 per 
cent for chemists and 5.8 per cent for 
accountants. In all, 13 occupational 
groups and 81 work-level categories were 
covered by the survey. 

Some groups received increases of less 
than 5 per cent. Two of these were job 
analysts, with an increase of 4.2 per cent, 
and personnel directors, with an in- 
crease of 4.7 per cent. 

Despite the fact that the clerical em- 
ployees received the largest pay increases 
during the 1966-1967 period, they have 
trailed other white-collar and professional 
fields throughout the six-year period. 
Their pay rose by about 22 per cent from 
1961 to mid-1967, less than any of the 
other groups included in the survey. 
Chemists led the list with a 28-per-cent 
raise pay, and chief accountants were next. 


Human rights brochure 
published by FEP Branch 


A new brochure, ‘“‘Human Rights in 
Canada”’ was recently issued by the Fair 
Employment Practices Branch of the 
Canada Department of Labour in con- 
nection with the International Year for 
Human Rights 1968. The booklet is des- 
cribed as “‘A concise review of Canadian 
legislation concerning discrimination in 
employment, trade union membership, 
public accommodation, hiring practices 
and collective agreements.” 


Help for obsolete industries 
will defeat economic growth 


Any national manpower scheme that 
tries to maintain full employment by 
giving financial assistance to obsolete 
industries is defeating the principle of 
economic growth as well as destroying 
the security that labour seeks, Pierre 
Delagrave, Vice-President of Employee 
and Public Relations of Domtar Ltd., 
said in addressing a meeting of the 
Financial Executives Association in Mont-. 
real recently. | 

Mr. Delagrave agreed that the ideal way 
to do away with fear of automation was 
to maintain full employment, but he said 
he hoped that Canadian Government: 
manpower programs would be based on 
getting displaced workers into productive 
employment through retraining and re- 
settling. | 

The time was near when the principle 
of unemployment insurance should be 
re-examined, the speaker said. He sug- 
gested that, instead of merely trying to 
soften the blow of unemployment, thought 
should be given to devising a well-balanced: 
and efficiently controlled re-establishment 
plan by which unemployed workers could 
be got back into the labour force quickly 
and permanently. | 

Only half of 1 per cent of the labour 
force is displaced by automation in any) 
one year in the country where automation 
has been carried farthest, and three jobs 
appear through expansion of the economy: 
for every one lost through automation, 
Mr. Delagrave pointed out. | 


| 
West Indian workers ) 
coming to Canada | 


Seasonal workers from the West Indies 
will be admitted to Canada again this 
summer to assist Ontario farmers in the 
growing, harvesting and canning of fruit 
and vegetables. | 

The decision was announced by the 
Minister of Manpower and Immigration, 
following a meeting of the Canada Agri- 
cultural Manpower Committee, which 
indicated that there would be a need for. 
about the same number of seasonal work- 
ers as last year. The number coming from 
the Caribbean during 1967 was 1,077 
(L. G., June 1967, p. 382). 

Most of the conditions on which the 
seasonal workers may be admitted will 
be the same as last year. The see 
wage rate that must be paid, however, 
will be $1.45 an hour, up from $1.30 an. 
hour last year; and the minimum weekly 
average pay will be $58. | 

The government- “organized program 
will apply, as did last year’s, to workers 
in Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad and 
Tobago. : 
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Turin Centre emphasizes 
management development 


A new emphasis on management devel- 
opment at the Advanced Centre for Voca- 
tional and Technical Training at Turin, 
Italy is planned by the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Organization. 

ILO Director-General David A. Morse 
said that the centre will begin to con- 
centrate on courses for foremen and for 
management at middle and higher levels. 
Mr. Morse is Chairman of the Board for 
the Centre. 

As examples of the new emphasis, Mr. 
Morse pointed to two agreements recently 
negotiated by Philippe Blamont, Director 
of the Centre: one with Cornell Universi- 
ty, Ithaca, New York, and the other with 
the International Council for Scientific 
Management, Geneva. 

The Cornell agreement provides that 
the university’s School of Industrial and 
Labour Relations will establish a project 
called ‘“‘the Cornell-Turin International 
Centre Program.’ Cornell will advise the 
Turin Centre in the development of educa- 
tional programs for managers, govern- 
ment officials, trade union officials and 
other leadership groups. 

It will recruit professors from _ the 
United States to offer courses at the 
Centre, and it will help the Centre place 
fellows for short-term training with 
United States companies and other insti- 
tutions. 

The agreement with the International 
Council for Scientific Management pro- 
vides that the Centre will give courses in 
accounting, exporting and finance — 
primarily for managers in developing 
countries. The International Council will 
help publicize the Centre and will identify 
and recruit qualified fellows for manage- 
ment training. Expenses connected with 
the fellowships would be borne by em- 
ployers of the persons studying at the 
Centre. 

“The combined effect of these agree- 
ments will be to enable the Centre to 
recruit highly qualified professors and to 
receive an increased number of fellows 
with financed fellowships,’ Mr. Morse 
said. ““The Centre Board has agreed that 
the average annual number of fellows 
should be increased from 500 to 1,500, 
thus making better use of this unique 
international facility.” 


New York City labourers 
receive $8,000 minimum 


About 10,000 striking New York City 
Sanitation men returned to work in 
February after a nine-day strike that left 
some 100,000 tons of garbage on the 
Streets of the city. An arbitration decision 
awarded the men a wage increase of $425 
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a year with $400 of the increase retro- 
active to July 1, 1967. The decision also 
ruled that a 2.5-per-cent pension contri- 
bution by the city, valued at $200 an- 
nually, should become effective on June 
1, 1968. The contract, dating from July 1, 
1967, will run until September 30, 1968. 

The starting pay rate has been $6,424 a 
year, rising to $7,956 after three years. 
The new rates will be $6,849 and $8,381, 
respectively. 

Mayor John Lindsay was said not to 
have favoured any increase above $400 
a year, and he had staunchly resisted 
granting the garbage collectors the $425 
annual pay raise that had been suggested 
by a panel headed by Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller. 

In January a three-year settlement bet- 
ween 6,000 other civic employees and the 
City brought wage increases and fringe 
benefits that raised total remuneration to 
a minimum of $8,000 a year for labourers. 
In addition to the wage hike, the earlier 
settlement included retroactive pay to 
July 1, 1966, three additional paid holi- 
days, premium pay for Saturdays and 
Sundays and night differential premium 
pay. 


Minimum wage 
raised in U.S. 


The U.S. minimum wage has been 
raised to $1.60 an hour for most covered 
workers — from $1.40 an hour to $1.60 
for the federal minimum, and from $1.50 
to $1.60 for the state minimum. 

Under the federal Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, workers covered by the $1.60 
minimum include those engaged in large 
enterprises. They will also receive pay 
for time and a half after 40 hours a week. 

Employees working at service trades 
in large hotels, hospitals and dry cleaning 
establishments will have their pay raised 
from $1 an hour to $1.15 at the outset, 
and then increased by 15 cents every year 
until the $1.60 an hour wage is reached on 
Feb. 1, 1971. 


Woman to represent 
Canada in Poland 


Twenty years of foreign service for 
Canada have preceded the recent appoint- 
ment of Miss Pamella McDougall as Am- 
bassador to Poland. The second woman 
in foreign service to achieve ambassadorial 
rank, Miss McDougall reported for duty 
in Warsaw in February. Ambassador 
Margaret Meagher, serving in Kenya, was 
Canada’s first woman ambassador. 

Since joining the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs in a clerical capacity in 
1949, Miss McDougall has represented 
Canada in many countries around the 
world. She was posted to Germany for 


314 years and then to Vietnam as political 
adviser to the Canadian Commissioner on 
the International Control Commission, 
after which she became a first secretary 
to the High Commissioner, Chester 
Ronning, at Delhi, India, for four years. 

Born in Ottawa, Miss McDougall was 
graduated from Mount Allison Univer- 
sity, N.B., with a B.Sc. degree. She did 
graduate work at the University of 
Toronto and spent a year at the Sorbonne 
on a bursary awarded by the Government 
of France. 


U.S. mediator favours 
strike right for PS 


Public employee unions should be al- 
lowed to strike, except when public health 
and safety are endangered, according to 
a recommendation by Theodore W. Kheel, 
a labour mediator, in a report submitted 
to the Speaker of the New York State 
Assembly. Mr. Kheel had been asked to 
give his views on the State’s Taylor Law, 
which prohibits strikes by all public em- 
ployees, but which has been criticized for 
its failure to prevent recent strikes by 
teachers and sanitation workers. 

Mr. Kheel said that he would allow 
some public employees, such as Parks 
Department workers, to strike if a strike 
did not seriously injure the community. 
But he would not allow policemen, firemen 
or sanitation workers to strike. 

He suggested a plan to prevent strikes 
by public employees and to encourage 
collective bargaining as much as possible. 
The plan proposed would prohibit direct 
collective bargaining with the State 
Legislature in cases where the Legislature 
had not delegated its authority to set the 
terms and conditions of employment. It 
would, however, allow collective bargain- 
ing in cases where the Legislature had 
delegated such authority. 

The plan would provide for flexible 
procedures to settle disputes when it was 
judged that a strike would jeopardize pub- 
lic health or safety; and would rely finally 
on an injunction similar to the procedures 
for dealing with emergency disputes under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, to give time for 
finding alternative means of settlement, 
while at the same time protecting the 
public against a harmful strike. If these 
procedures proved unavailing, the dispute 
would be referred to the Legislature, 
which would have to find means of settling 
it, possibly by submitting the issues to 
arbitration within specified bounds. 

‘“‘T suggest... that there is no workable 
substitute for collective bargaining, even 
in government; and that in improving the 
practice of bargaining lies our best chance 
to prevent strikes against the public in- 
terest,’ Mr. Kheel said. 
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Prof. H. W. Arthurs 


Prices, Profits and Inflation 


HE growth of productivity in Canada has been slowing 

down since 1964 and has been advancing less rapidly than 

in the United States, according to Arthur J. R. Smith, 
Chairman of the Economic Council of Canada. Mr. Smith 
made the statement in a talk prepared for a panel discussion 
on, “‘Prices, Profits and Inflation,’ that took place at the 
annual educational conference of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour, held in Niagara Falls on February 11. 

A second guest, Prof. H. W. Arthurs of Osgoode Hall Law 
School, addressed the conference on the aspects of labour law 
that are under attack by organized labour in Ontario. 

Mr. Smith stated that the decline in the growth of produc- 
tivity in Canada was a serious matter, because it intensified the 
danger of unreasonable increases in prices and costs, and 
because, if it continued for long, it threatened to undermine 
Canada’s international competitive advantages. 

Referring to the question of wage parity between Canada and 
the United States, and to what the Economic Council of Canada 
had said about it in its Third Annual Review (L. G., Feb. 1967, 
p. 91), the speaker pointed out that the slowing down in the 
growth of productivity in manufacturing in Canada compared 
with the United States meant that ‘‘we are not moving toward 
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a situation in which the gap in average real wages is closing 
We are tending to move further away.’ 

For this reason, it was of the greatest importance that ever. 
effort should be made to promote a more rapid rise in outpul 
for each worker and for each man-hour of work if we were ti 
move in the direction of providing ‘‘a solid basis for a growin. 
number of situations in which virtual parity in real wage 
with the United States can be effectively achieved.”’ 

Reviewing the economic trend in Canada during recen 
years, Mr. Smith said that the six years beginning in 1961 i 
been a period of expansion of extraordinary dimensions... 
A Great Expansion.” Two factors had contributed to the siz, 
and duration of this expansion: 1. When it began, there was | 
substantial amount of slack in the Canadian economy; earl) 
in 1961, actual output was as much as 10 per cent below pos 
sible output. 2. Since 1961, there had been “‘an unusual 
favourable international setting of expansion in world outpu’ 
income and international trade.” In particular, the Unite 
States, like Canada, had experienced a great expansion sinc 
early 1961, though with a somewhat smaller rate of generé 
advance in economic activity. 

This latter point had been of crucial importance to Canadé 
because the economic relationship between the two countrié 
was so close that “‘generally high standards of performanc 
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simply cannot prevail in Canada unless a roughly comparable 
performance is being achieved in the United States.” 

But, although all the main regions and parts of the economy 
had shared in the advance, there had not been any general 
narrowing of the disparities in income and productivity in 
some parts of Canada compared with others. ‘‘The problems 
of both urban and rural poverty are still very much with us.” 

Although he made it clear that he was not forecasting a re- 
cession, Mr. Smith said that there was “‘no longer any doubt that 
the general pattern of price, cost and productivity changes 
over the past year or two have begun to impinge generally on 
profit margins, and have also traced out a pattern of higher 
advances in costs per unit of output in Canada than in the 
United States. This appears to be particularly the case in 
manufacturing...” 

The speaker commented on two lessons that had been learned 
from this period of expansion. They concerned theories that 
had been put forward prominently at the beginning of this 
decade, but that had been discredited by later experience. 

One of these theories was that the unemployment that had 
been built up six years ago could be attributed to ‘“‘structural 
factors — regional imbalances, industrial imbalances, demand 
shifts, educational deficiencies and other factors that made 
very large numbers of workers virtually unemployable”’ unless 
“a far-reaching set of structural economic policies’’ were put 
into effect. It could now be seen that the main cause of this 
mass unemployment was a general deficiency of total demand, 
and much of this unemployment had melted away as an in- 
creased demand promoted rising production that, in turn, 
generated large numbers of new job opportunities. 

“This does not mean that we do not need effective manpower 
and other policies designed to facilitate manpower and other 
adjustments to structural changes. We most certainly do. But 
we need to keep clearly in focus the central relationships 
between high demand and high employment,’? Mr. Smith 
pointed out. 

A second theory that had been upset was that technological 
change and automation led to mass unemployment. The last 
six years had been a time of especially rapid technological 
change, and although such changes caused severe hardship in 
individual cases that clearly showed the need for better methods 
of adjustment and better ways of protecting individuals from 
such hardship, “‘one of the most important lessons we have 
learned over the past six years is that automation and ac- 
celerated technological change do not automatically produce 
increases in the general level of unemployment.” 

The speaker declined to say whether the ‘““Great Expansion” 
was running out of steam, or was adjusting itself to a more 
moderate pace, or whether we were entering a business reces- 
sion, or were on the threshold of another advance. He merely 
reiterated that expansion was at present moving at a slower 
pace than it had been. 

Going on to deal with ‘‘cost-price-profit relationships,” Mr. 
Smith said that from early in 1961 to 1965 prices and costs in 
Canada had advanced less than in other industrially advanced 
countries, with the exception of the United States. In 1965, 
however, price increases had become more rapid, “‘with grow- 
ing symptoms of inflationary pressures which became the 
source of increasing public concern.” 

It was typical of the postwar period, the speaker said, that 
most general indexes of prices had tended to lag behind fluctua- 
tions in the general level of business activity. Such indexes 
tended to remain fairly stable in the earlier stages of an ex- 
pansion in demand, and ‘“‘the biggest increases in unit labour 
costs tend to occur in the late stage of a cyclical expansion and 
in the early stages of a recession.” This increase in labour costs 
usually put pressure on profit margins in the later stages of 
business expansion, increases in prices and costs commonly 
coinciding with a period of declining profits. During the past 
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two years, manufacturing labour costs had risen and profits 
had declined, reversing the situation in the earlier part of the 
1960s, when unit profits were rising and unit labour costs 
were stationary or declining. 

Productivity tended to increase most rapidly in the early 
stages of a cyclical economic expansion as rising demand 
brought about fuller and more efficient use of productive 
resources, and “a high underlying trend of productivity 
growth appears to be an important factor restraining price 
increases.’’ Consequently, the slower growth of productivity 
in the Canadian economy during the past two years was “‘a 
matter of some concern in relation to the goal of maintaining 
price stability,’ Mr. Smith said. 

His references to wage parity between Canada and the 
United States in general followed the lines of the discussion of 
the question in the Third Economic Review of the Economic 
Council of Canada. 


On the subject of the possible effect of union pressure for 
higher wages as a “‘cost-push factor in price increases,’’ the 
speaker cast doubt upon the extent to which unions had the 
power to push up wages beyond what supply and demand in 
the labour market would allow. 

He noted that, first, ‘‘a very large part of the determination 
of wages and working conditions in Canada takes place outside 
the framework of collective bargaining,” because only about 
30 per cent of the labour force is unionized. Secondly, ‘“‘the 
average number of employees per negotiation under collective 
bargaining has been tending to decline rather than to increase. 
In other words, we have not been moving in the direction of 
larger and larger negotiations. Moreover, the average length 
of contract emerging from such negotiations has been tending 
to rise over the postwar period.”’ 

Thirdly, Mr. Smith said, an examination of average hourly 
earnings during the 15 years from 1949 to 1964 showed that 
percentage increases in earnings were substantially higher in 
some industries than in others; and the larger increases did 
not, in general, seem to be consistently connected with the 
degree of unionization. But he admitted that there was “‘some 
evidence to suggest that in the case of industries with relatively 
low organization in the earlier stages of this period, and in 
which there were relatively rapid advances toward a higher 
degree of union organization, generally larger gains in average 
hourly earnings were achieved.’ Nevertheless, it was not al- 
together clear how much unionization has to do with this, 
because there were other factors that might have had an im- 
portant bearing on the large increases. 

The speaker also pointed out that changes in base wage 
rates were markedly dependent on the business climate, in- 
creasing most when the economy was buoyant, and increasing 
least during recessions. “In other words, whatever may be the 
independent effect of unions on wages, it is clear that the av- 
erage size of wage increases is very much affected by the 
general state of business conditions.”’ 

Touching on another subject, Mr. Smith said that Canada, 
like every other industrially advanced nation, had found that 
“there are inherent and very difficult problems involved in 
reconciling the goals of sustained high employment and sus- 
tained reasonable price stability.”” This was, in fact, the funda- 
mental problem that the Economic Council had tried to face 
in its Third Annual Review. 

But the Council had found no panacea, and the speaker 
had nothing to add to what the Council had said on the 
subject in its review, which recommended, among other things, 
rejection of an “incomes policy” as unsuitable to Canadian 
conditions; use of the “big levers’? of monetary and fiscal 
policy; and policies to improve productivity and strengthen 
competition, to facilitate adjustment to technological and 
other changes, and to increase manpower training and mobility. 
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Law, Labour and Liberty 


between law, labour and liberty,’ Prof. H. W. Arthurs of 

Osgood Hall Law School told the Educational Conference 
in an address on the subject of “‘Law, Labour and Liberty.” 
There are no “‘slick answers... to the solution of the terribly 
complicated problems that confront labour relations law 
today,” he continued. ‘‘Rather, we must look carefully at the 
facts at our disposal to see what the problems are, and work 
out carefully defined solutions that are appropriate to those 
problems.” 

Opening his address with a brief general review of the subject 
before going on to deal with it in detail, Prof. Arthurs said 
that labour spokesmen today saw the law as a force that was 
working against unions, destroying their bargaining power, 
stopping strikes by imposing compulsory arbitration, and 
preventing picketing by the use of the labour injunction. But, 
‘‘looked at in historical perspective, there is persuasive evidence 
that, on balance, the law has contributed far more to unions 
than it has taken away from them,” he said. He cited the tre- 
mendous growth in the membership, strength and stature of 
unions that had taken place since the enactment of our first 
collective bargaining legislation in 1943 as evidence of this. 

The law had helped unions by protecting them from the 
unfair labour practices by which management had sought to 
interfere with and coerce them, by obliging management to 
recognize unions and to bargain with them, and by enforcing 
the provision of grievance machinery that had given the in- 
dustrial worker security of employment and _ reasonable 
procedural safeguards. 

But, although the law had ‘“‘smiled so favourably upon 
unionism,” the labour movement was convinced that exactly 
the opposite was the case, and that the law was ‘“‘a threat to 
its very existence.”’ The explanation of this paradox lay in lack 
of knowledge about collective bargaining, industrial conflict, 
and the impact of the law as it was applied, Prof. Arthurs 
contended. 

There was a clash of interests between different groups in 
society — between buyers and sellers, between rich and poor, 
between young and old; and the law often reflected a compro- 
mise between competing claims. 


Te is neither easy compatibility nor automatic clash 


In labour relations, ‘‘first, and probably most important, is. 


society’s interest in maintaining relatively equal power on both 
sides of the labour-management equation, so that the job of 
establishing fair terms of employment could be entrusted to a 
system of private bargaining rather than public regulation.” In 
order to bring this about, the law had to hobble the power of 
management when faced by individual employees, ‘‘weak and 
powerless as they were,”’ by putting the union in their place to 
represent their combined strength. This meant interfering with 
management’s “freedom of action,” in order to allow unions to 
be formed. 

“However, in outlawing unfair labour practices by em- 
ployers, we have established the principle that there is no 
inalienable right to use economic power in all circumstances 
for private advantage. This, of course, is a familiar principle 
in many areas of economic activity .. .”’ in such matters as the 
protection of consumers, prices review boards, regulation of 
insurance rates, and other curbs on business activity. 

“But one cannot demand legislation of this sort without, at 
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the same time, conceding that society may limit labour’s right 
to use its economic power in a way which the general com- 
munity finds unacceptable. We cannot logically countenance 
unrestricted economic power in the hands of unions, any more 
than we can countenance such power in the hands of business 
interests.”” 

In concluding his review of the position in which unions 
were placed today, Prof. Arthurs said, ‘“Labour has been the 
beneficiary of many liberty concepts to which society as a 
whole is devoted. At the same time, labour is not immune 
from principles and precedents that have been developed to 
protect these liberties, where labour itself is a transgressor. 
Labour has been successful in having many sympathetic laws 
put on the books because it was able to persuade a majority 
of the community that its interest coincided with that of labour. 

‘*A continuing challenge for labour is therefore to convince 
the rest of us that the labour relations laws you are seeking are 
just and fair and consistent with the general welfare. It is by 
these standards that the present law, and proposals for its 
reform, must now be measured.” 


The speaker went on to examine three main questions: Can 
picketing be fairly regulated ? Is it possible to learn to live with 
compulsory arbitration? What tactics are legitimate and 
effective in labour’s campaign for law reform? | 

Three distinct issues were involved in the question of labour 


‘injunctions, Prof. Arthurs said. The first was whether the 


present rules by which the manner and occasions of picketing 
were regulated were fair and reasonable as a means of maintain- 
ing a balance of power between labour and management. The 
answer to this question lay not in theory, but in the facts of life 
“Can labour actually demonstrate a sizeable number o/ 
cases in which a strike was broken or its outcome seriousl) 
changed by an injunction? Where a strike was broken, if the 
injunction was designed to prevent violence, then to protest the 
granting of the injunction, one must say that violence is a 
permissible means of winning a labour dispute. I have already 
indicated that, in my view, this tactic is indefensible.” 
There might, however, be cases in which labour could show 
that a strike had been broken because an injunction had re. 
stricted peaceful appeals to consumers or strikebreakers. 
Although an injunction against this kind of appeal might be 
attacked as an unwarranted interference with free speech, the 
matter was not quite as simple as this. First of all, if the peace: 
ful picketing was used to support some serious act of ille 
gality, such as an illegal strike, then the argument abou 
freedom of speech was flimsy. If the end was illegal, probably 
the means used to bring it about should also be considerec 
illegal. | 
A second kind of case might be one in which the union 
were restricted to token picketing in support of a lawful strike 
Here, if the public would do business, and workers would worl 
for a struck firm, it showed a weakness in the union’s position 
in that it must have failed to win the support of the public 0: 
of other workers. 
In such a case, the use of an injunction did not necessarily. 
distort economic realities. ““Wage demands are won by eco 
nomic power; where the power does not exist, can the law bi 
faulted for denying labour the right to create an artificia 
substitute ?” the speaker asked. 
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Certain injunctions forbad picketing altogether. ‘For 
example, the law forbids recognition picketing or secondary 
picketing, and thus to an extent blunts the full impact of 
employee support or public sympathy in the situation. In such 
cases, the law deserves careful scrutiny to determine whether 
or not some other overwhelming public interest justifies this 
interference with the free play of power forces.”’ 

In some cases, Prof. Arthurs admitted, the courts, owing to 
lack of knowledge or understanding of the situation, might 
make a wrong decision. This led to his next question: Is the 
present administration of the law of picketing fair, efficient, 
and informed ? 

“Whatever else one may say about the labour injunction, it 
is clear that the doctrines administered by the courts are often 
vague and confusing, and that their procedures are inefficient 
and sometimes unfair. Without necessarily changing the end 
result of the law, without necessarily altering the balance of 
power, much can be done to improve the administration of 
justice. Such reforms would undoubtedly attract a good deal 
of support on all sides,” the speaker said. 

He remarked that “‘the ex parte injunction, given without 
notice to the defendant . . . appears to have almost disappeared 
over the past year — and properly so.”’ 

Coming to a third criticism of the labour injunction, ‘‘as we 
now know it,” Prof. Arthurs said, ‘‘In my view the issues 
involved in creating and administering laws to regulate picket- 
ing touch upon so many controversial political and social 
issues, cut so close to the liberties of labour, management and 
the general public, that effective interest balancing cannot be 
attempted within the confines of the courtroom or the private 
lawsuit.” 

Judges have no way of seeing the whole situation and ‘‘no 
way of proclaiming a carefully drawn code of behaviour; 
basically they are deciding a dispute between the two parties to 
the lawsuit, and must do so in the traditional broad vocabulary 
of the common law, rather than the precise language of legis- 
lation... . In short, thoughtful and disinterested observers have 
been critical of the way in which the law of picketing has 
developed, not because it is bad labour relations policy .. . but 
because it is bad judging... .”’ 

One solution that would help to restore the ‘‘damaged 
prestige’”’ of judges, Prof. Arthurs said, would be ‘“‘a code of 
picketing, passed by the legislature, a yardstick with which to 
measure the propriety of picketing. Legislation has certain 
advantages . . . To be sure, a new code of picketing might 
possibly represent a victory for labour or management pres- 
sure groups; if so, it would reflect their political power in the 
community. More likely, however, such a code would represent 
a reasoned compromise between competing claims, and would 
be designed to ensure reasonable equity and a balance of 
power in the public interest.” 

If the courts were prepared to adopt ‘“‘more appropriate rules 
of procedure,” there was no inherent reason why the adminis- 
tration of such a code should not remain with them; but other- 
wise, there was ample precedent for ‘“‘giving to the Labour 
Relations Board effective remedial powers to police a code of 
picketing.” 


Summarizing his discussion of the question of injunctions 
in labour disputes, the speaker said that labour’s best hope of 
reform lay with the legislature, but that the greatest reforms 
were likely to be in the sphere of procedure, unless labour was 
able to provide ‘“‘clear and compelling factual proof. . . that 
its economic power — as opposed to its physical power — is 
being diluted by the injunction.” 

The problem of compulsory arbitration raised three ques- 
tions: Whether ? When ? and How? Prof. Arthurs said. But he 
had no hesitation in deciding that compulsory arbitration was 
something justified. ‘As to whether the right to strike may 
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sometimes be less important than other social values, my 
answer is unequivocally ‘yes’,” he said. But it was much more 
difficult to say ‘when’ it was justified. 

““Real and present danger to life or health, or to the critical 
economic interests of a larger number of non-participants in 
the dispute, will almost certainly produce irresistible pressures 
for legislation outlawing strikes. Of course, I do not minimize 
the difficulty of deciding, in each particular case, whether such 
a danger does exist; but labour is out of touch with public 
opinion if it believes that compulsory arbitration can always 
be avoided, or that the right to strike carries the same aura of 
sanctity as motherhood. 

“We should try to maximize the number of negotiated 
settlements, and minimize the number of arbitrations. Im- 
proved negotiation procedures should be tried. ‘Choice of 
procedures’ legislation may also be an effective way of avoiding 
both strikes and arbitration . . . However, we will sometimes 
have compulsory arbitration; recent experience in hospitals, 
railways and public utilities makes this a safe prediction. 
Instead of adopting an ostrich-like posture toward arbitration, 
I would therefore urge you to face up to the difficult problems 
of ‘how’ it will work.” 

The speaker insisted that “if we are to have compulsory 
arbitration, it must be conducted in a way that does maximum 
justice to those whose freedom of economic action is sacrificed. 
In exchange for their sacrifice, the community surely owes 
those involved in a dispute the assurance of a fair and informed 
adjudication. Yet how can compulsory arbitration be expected 
to produce fair results for those involved, when it is so often 
imposed by hastily considered crisis legislation? Surely it 
would be much preferable to establish permanent arbitration 
machinery, manned by a reserve cadre of trained arbitrators, 
with a supporting echelon of economists and other experts. . .”’ 


In its campaign for changes in the law, labour must aim to 
gain the sympathy and support of the community as a whole, 
Prof. Arthurs pointed out. Such slogans as, ‘“‘What labour 
wants, labour gets,’’ “‘Judges are strikebearers,”’ or ‘“‘Arbitra- 
tion is dictatorship,’ were not likely to impress the more 
informed members of the public whom it was important to 
impress. 

He cited labour’s campaign for human rights legislation as 
an example of how a campaign to secure legislation should be 
conducted. ‘‘Surely wide sympathy might well be enlisted for 
reforms that ask no more for labour than we feel everyone is 
entitled to: reasonable opportunities for appeals to the public 
during a labour dispute; and a fair hearing when the bounds 
of such appeals are said to be exceeded. 

I must point out, however, that these reforms fall short of 
some of the more extreme changes which you are now seeking.” 

In the campaign for human rights legislation, use had been 
made of test cases to find out what were the limits of the law, 
and to show up its weaknesses. But the present campaign for 
changes in the law affecting labour had been strangely deficient 
in this regard. ‘‘Seldom is labour prepared to undergo the 
expense of litigation, or to authorize those capable counsel who 
serve it to continually probe and challenge . . . Labour must 
learn to use the law to fight the law.” 

In the human rights campaign, labour made effective use of 
the “‘techniques of social action,’ the speaker said. Although 
‘“‘the use of conferences, rallies, speeches and deputations, is a 
slow and sometimes exasperating process, it is the way in 
which support is created amongst the uncommitted. As an 
outside observer, I found the bravely defiant demonstrations 
in Oshawa and Peterborough ineptly planned and poorly 
executed. In both of those cases, the injunction issue was 
confused with the merits of the strike itself. In both of those 
cases, the union movement was put in the position of openly 
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Progress Report: 


The Task Force on Labour Relations 


The Task Force on Labour Relations 
has published a progress report describing 
the methods it is using to accomplish its 
work, and giving a brief outline of its 
views on some of the main issues it is 
facing. The report, which was published 
at the end of February, states that the 
Task Force is not yet in a position to offer 
either ‘“‘analytical conclusions or recom- 
mendations.” 

The setting up of the Task Force, and 
the appointment of Dean H. D. Woods as 
its head, were announced in Parliament by 
Prime Minister Pearson at the beginning 
of September, 1966, immediately after the 
House had passed legislation to settle the 
strike of non-operating railway employees 
(L. G. 1966, p. 631, and March 1967, p. 
169). 

“The members feel the research pro- 
gram to be central to the activities of the 
Task Force,’’ the report said. “Some 87 
individual studies are being or will be 
undertaken by federal Government de- 
partments, the Task Force office and 
independent scholars across the country. 

. Preliminary reports on most of the 
projects are due now, and final reports are 
due early in 1968.”’ 

The ground covered by the research 
program includes: environmental studies; 
studies of labour, management and 
government; studies of the collective bar- 
gaining process; studies of results and 
their impact; and special studies. The 
special studies have been designed ‘“‘to 
examine the experience of  labour- 
management relationships in_ selected 
industries and jurisdictions.”’ 


Private Meetings 


While this research work has been going 
forward, members of the Task Force have 
been holding a series of private meetings 
with labour, management and govern- 
ment bodies. These meetings were held 
with such organizations as the Canadian 
Labour Congress, the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the Confederation 
of National Trade Unions, the Canadian 
Construction Association, the Canadian 
Railway Labour Executives’ Association, 
and the Railway Association of Canada; 
and with the federal, Ontario and Quebec 
Departments of Labour, the federal and 
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provincial Deputy Ministers of Labour, 
and the Canada Labour Relations Board. 

‘‘These meetings provide the parties of 
interest with an opportunity to air their 
views on the industrial relations problems 
facing the country,” the report said. The 
members of the Force spent a week in 
Washington and three weeks in Europe to 
obtain insight into experience elsewhere, 
and to discover the relevance of this 
experience for Canada. These visits sup- 
plement an extensive review the Task 
Force is conducting of the literature on 
industrial relations systems in other 
countries.” 

The Task Force, by advertisements in 
the press and by direct requests, invited 
interested parties and members of the 
public to submit briefs. Direct invitations 
were sent to more than 500 unions, 
employers associations and professional 
societies. ; 

In a section on “The nature of the 
Major Issues as seen by the Task Force,”’ 
the report discusses, under these headings, 
the questions being faced: industrial rela- 
tions and conflicting economic and social 
goals; rights and responsibilities of the 
parties of interest within the framework 
of the law; the locus of decision-making 
in industrial relations; essential industry 
disputes; industrial relations and indus- 
trial conversion; and the roles of govern- 
ment in industrial relations. 


Conflicting Goals 


Discussing the question of conflicting 
economic and social goals in connection 
with industrial relations, the report refers 
to the statement made about national 
aims in the first annual review of the 
Economic Council of Canada (L. G. 1965, 
p. 217). Of these national objectives, the 
Task Force said, two of the most im- 
portant were full employment and reason- 
able price stability. ‘Yet,’ the report 
went on, “there is a wide measure of 
agreement among economists that com- 
pletely full employment and absolute 
price stability are not compatible in an 
economy in which there is a host of 
private and public institutional forces, as 
well as market forces, operating to deter- 
mine wages and prices. 

“If this is the case, the government may 
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be compelled to determine as a matter oj 
policy what is to be the acceptablé com: 
bination of unemployment and _ price 
changes. It is the concern of the Task 
Force, in its reference from the Prime 
Minister, to assess the inter-relation of 
the industrial relations system and the 
implementation of government policy. 
respecting employment and _ price sta- 
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bility.” 

Regarding disputes in essential indus: 
tries, the report remarked that a large pari 
of the federal jurisdiction in labour rela- 
tions concerned industries that provided 
services to the public, such as transporta- 
tion and communications. ‘‘These indus- 
tries supply services to a large clientele,” 
it continued, “to many of whom the 
availability of the services at the adver- 
tised or normal times is vital; to an| 
important extent, these personal or indus: 
trial customers cannot postpone the use 
of the service without great inconvenience 
or economic loss. Partly as a result of 
economic influence, or because of public 
policy, such services are sometimes sup- 
plied in circumstances of limited com- 
petition. 

‘“‘Thus the logic which supports a policy 
of non-intervention by public agencies in 
the separate and joint decision-making of 
employer and union authorities is not 
defensible, at least on the usual grounds. 
This is a fundamental point with tremen- 
dous implications for public policy and 
administration in labour relations. It 
means that there are dispute situations in 
which reliance on the private decision- 
making of the parties, with or without the 
assistance of public conciliation services, 
may produce results of such a dist 
character as to be beyond the limits of 
public tolerance. 

“It means that the private interests of 
labour and employers in the shadow of 
the coercive power of a work stoppage, 
or in its reality, may not be relied upon 
to guarantee the public interest. It creates 
the dilemma of identification and the 
problem of remedies.”’ ) 

The report went on to describe briefly 
the legislation that had been passed by 
federal and provincial governments to 
deal with situations of this kind, begin- 
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Stability in the Shipping Industry 


The Board of Trustees of the Maritime Transportation Unions 
terminated at the end of 1967. Its final report expresses con- 
fidence in the stability of labour-management relations in the 


industry. 


Constitutional democracy has been re- 
stored to the Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada, the Board of Trustees 
of the Maritime Transportation Unions 
say in their annual report for 1967. 

The Board believes that a generally im- 
oroved climate of co-operation exists both 
between the various maritime unions and 
between management and labour. AI- 
hough not all problems facing the in- 
justry have been solved, those still out- 
standing can be effectively resolved only 
by the parties themselves, the report says. 

The trusteeship of the country’s mari- 
ime transportation unions expired on 
December 31, 1967. The three-man, 
Zovernment-imposed trusteeship consisted 
of Judge René Lippé, Charles H. Millard 
ind Joseph MacKenzie (L. G. 1963, p. 
1090). 

Under the original terms of the trustee- 
ship, which was recommended by Mr. 
Justice T. G. Norris in his report on the 
nquiry commission to investigate the 
lisruption of shipping on the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River, the trusteeship 
was to expire in 1966. The Maritime 
[Transportation Unions Trustees Act (L. 
G., March 1967, p. 165) was amended, 
hOwever, to extend the term of the 
Trustees until the end of 1967. 

In their final report, the Trustees des- 
Sribe the four major problem areas with 
which they were occupied. These were: 

* compliance of the maritime industry 
fo the provisions of the Canada Labour 
Standards) Code: 

* 1967 negotiations between the Cana- 
dian Lake Carriers’ Association which 
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bargained for 27 shipping companies, and 
the SIU of Canada; 

e continued transfer of responsibility 
for internal union administration and 
finances to the union officers; and 

e establishment of permanent labour- 
management co-operation machinery. 


Labour Code 


The union and company parties in the 
shipping industry were not able to resolve 
the problem of accommodation to the 
provisions of the Canada Labour (Stand- 
ards) Code among themselves. The Board 
foresaw that this would be the most 
difficult issue confronting them. 

Agreement concerning the method of 
accommodation to the Code was reached 
after consultation with the Trustees. The 
formula of accommodation had to satisfy 
the requirements of the law contained in 
the Code and, at the same time, not 
impose an unreasonable cost factor upon 
the companies. 

A four-point plan was reached and was 
included in the SIU contract negotiated 
in 1967. It provided for: 1. paid leave 
credit; 2. leave credit to be taken ashore, 
thus reducing job turnover caused by 
seamen jumping ship; 3. calculation of 
leave credit on the basis of each hour 
worked, in such a way as to permit the 
number of hours worked, to a maximum 
of 56, to average the Code maximum of 
48 hours; and 4. a 60-day qualification 
period with one employer for the seamen, 
before leave credit is applied retroactively 
to them for the number of hours worked. 

The report notes that this system of 


application of leave credit will, in all 
probability, be reflected in the other 
maritime agreements as they come up for 
renewal. 

The features of the system encourage 
greater stability of the work force by dis- 
couraging drifters and ship-jumpers, who 
are, in part, responsible for the high 
turnover rate of seamen. In addition, the 
system will normalize the life of the in- 
dividual seaman, the report. says. 


SIU Negotiations 


The main problem in the 1967 negotia- 
tions between the SIU and the shipping 
companies was the lack of communication 
between labour and management. The 
subsequent settlement between the union 
and the companies failed to resolve many 
of the complex and long-outstanding is- 
sues confronting the parties and the 
industry. In the report, the Trustees em- 
phasize that “‘such issues can be effectively 
discussed and resolved only outside con- 
tract negotiations, where there is a better 
chance that reason and objectivity will 
prevail.” 

The report comments on four basic is- 
sues “‘that have never been adequately 
dealt with by the industry:”’ 

e manning; 

e hiring halls; 

e education and training; and 

e the union’s demand for a 40-hour 
week. 

On these issues, union and management 
parties maintained views of which they 
had not seriously considered the implica- 
tions and problems. The one issue upon 
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which the two groups were able to agree 
concerned the hours-of-work provisions 
of the Code. 

The Trustees express their satisfaction 
with the provisions that were negotiated 
in the 1967 contract. They credit the 
successful agreement to the “‘new atmos- 
phere of co-operation” and the recent 
efforts of the Canadian Lake Carriers’ As- 
sociation to co-ordinate and centralize 
their labour relations machinery. 


Administration 


The only form of control retained by 
the Trustees over union finances was a 
monthly review of the financial statements 
prepared by the Trustees’ financial ad- 
viSOFs. 

The Board advised the SIU on its 1967 
revenue estimates, and warned it of the 
considerable drop-off in revenue result- 
ing from a reduction in the number of 
irregular workers in the industry. The 
Board advised the union to curtail or 
discontinue certain services to its mem- 
bership in an effort to exercise tight 
control over union finances. 

One of the Board’s roles was that of 
advising and persuading the SIU, through 
the development and implementation of 
detailed guidelines, to improve its own 
financial administration. 

The Board acted also as a co-ordinator 
and conciliator. The report notes that, 
“The Trustees occasionally found them- 
selves in the awkward and delicate posi- 
tion of advisor to the union and mediator 
between the union and shipping com- 
panies, striving to achieve an equitable 
and practical solution to the particular 
dispute in question.”’ 


Co-operative Machinery 


The Board devoted considerable time 
to encouraging the parties to act on their 
own initiative, and to establish among 
themselves labour-management and inter- 
union machinery. The Trustees emphasize 
in their report the need for such machin- 
ery “‘as a basic prerequisite to any form 
of lasting industrial peace in the industry.” 

The report stresses the need for inter- 
union communication and continuous 
dialogue concerning problems confront- 
ing them. Re-affiliation of the SIU with 
the Canadian Labour Congress, which 
will be discussed at the upcoming CLC 
biennial convention in Toronto, is neces- 
sary for this, the report says. 

The report notes evidence of a more 
mature and better disciplined approach 
to internal problems within individual 
unions, and in their relationship with one 
another, despite some recent resurgence 
of inter-union rivalry, and the present 
financial difficulties facing the SIU. The 
Trustees state that the undemocratic union 
practices of the past no longer prevail, 
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and that there is an improved climate of 
co-operation among union and manage- 
ment groups that will continue long after 
the removal of the union trusteeship. 


50 Years Ago 


Continued from page 258 


intended to mean. Perhaps the date of 
May 1 was a slip, April 1 being intended. 

One blacksmith was to get $3.65 a day, 
whereas another blacksmith was to be 
paid $3.24 a day, which was the same as 
the pay of another employee who was 
shown as a blacksmith helper. 

The board said that it recommended the 
rate of wages set down opposite each 
employee’s name “‘as being the rate which 
the board thinks ought to be accepted by 
both parties to this dispute.”’ 


This journal reported that the Amal- 
gamated Mine Workers of Nova Scotia 
had decided by a vote of nearly 98 per cent 
of its members to affiliate with the United 
Mine Workers. During March 1917, two 
applications for the appointment of con- 
ciliation boards were received by the 
Department of Labour from employees of 
the Glace Bay Colliery of the Dominion 
Coal Company, one being from employees 
who where members of the Provincial 
Workmen’s Association, and the other 
from employees who belonged to the 
United Mine Workers of Nova Scotia, 
“the two organizations which have di- 
vided the field in that district for some 
time.”’ 

The Minister of Labour decided to rec- 
ommend the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the causes of 
unrest in the coal mining districts of Nova 
Scotia and into relations between the 
Dominion Coal Company and its em- 
ployees. The Commission found that 
much of the unrest was due to the 
presence of the two rival labour organiza- 
tions; and the outcome was that, on June 
15, the two bodies were amalgamated 
under the name of the Amalgamated Mine 
Workers of Nova Scotia. The new body 
later became affiliated with the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

The GAZETTE remarked that the UMW 
had at that time a strength of half a 
million members, and that the entry of 
the Nova Scotia organization meant the 
acquisition of more than a thousand new 
members. This journal added that it was 
expected that the miners of Inverness and 
Pictou counties, numbering about 4,000, 
would also affiliate with the United Mine 
Workers. 


Manpower and Immigration 
announces personnel changes 


J. C. Morrison, Director of the Home 
Branch of the Immigration Division, 
Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion, has been appointed to his Depart- 
ment’s newly created position of Director-. 
General of Operations. 

The new appointment, effective in 
April, is part of a general reorganization 
amalgamating the two separate ad- 
ministrative units of manpower and 
immigration into a single body governed) 
by the Director-General of Operations. 
The duties of the former 10 branch 
directors are now being carried out by) 
five regional directors. | 

Mr. Morrison is responsible for co- 
ordinating and reporting to the Deputy 
Minister (Field Operations) under the 
five regional directors. | 

J. P. Francis, Director of the Planning 
and Evaluation Branch, Department of 
Manpower and Immigration, and orm 
ly Director of the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour, 
has been appointed to the post of As- 
sistant Deputy Minister (Manpower). 
He has replaced G. G. Duclos, who has 
taken a position with the Public Service 
Commission. 


! 
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Task Force 
Continued from page 268 


ning with the federal Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act of 1907, which was 
designed to reduce the possibility of 
industrial conflict in public utilities and 
mines. “The examination of industrial 
relations systems in areas where disputes: 
prejudice the public interest is of dominant 
concern to the Task Force,” the report 
added. 

Looking at the problem of techno- 
logical change and its bearing on indus- 
trial relations, the Task Force made this 
comment: “The problem for industrial 
relations policy is one of balancing public 
and private responsibility and of balancing 
the distribution of private responsibility! 
between workers and employers.... The 
Task Force is investigating this complex 
issue with the object of recommending @ 
workable public policy that will preserve 
the public interest in the advantages de- 
riving from change, and will at the sail 
time protect the legitimate interests of the 
private parties.”’ ) 

Besides Dean Woods, the Chairmall 
the members of the Task Force are: Dean 
A. W. R. Carrothers, Faculty of Law, 
University of Western Ontario; Abbé 
Gérard Dion, Faculty of Social Sciences, 
Laval University; and Prof. J. H. Gy 
Crispo, Director, Centre for Industrial) 
Relations, University of Toronto. 
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Price Indexes 


Consumer, February 1968 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
increased by 0.1 per cent to 152.7 at the 
beginning of February from 152.6 at the 
beginning of January. It was 4.5 per cent 
higher than the February 1967 level of 
146.1. 

The food index declined 0.4 per cent to 
149.8 from 150.4, but was 4.0 per cent 
above the level of February 1967. Price 
decreases were recorded for most beef and 
pork products and for chicken. 

Bread prices declined by 1.6 per cent, 
and milk, butter and sugar prices were 
unchanged. With the exception of lettuce 
and celery prices, which declined sub- 
stantially, higher prices were registered for 
most other produce items, particularly 
onions, carrots, cabbages and tomatoes. 

The housing index increased by 0.5 per 
cent to 155.4 from 154.7. Home ownership 
costs rose by 0.8 per cent as a result of 
higher property taxes and dwelling in- 
surance rates. Rents increased in most 
cities, with the largest increases occurring 
in Calgary, Edmonton and Vancouver. 
Fuel oil prices rose in a number of cities 
but other household operation items, 
especially furniture and floor coverings, 
were lower in price owing to the mid- 
winter sales. 

The clothing index increased by 0.4 per 
cent to 134.0 from 133.4; higher price 
levels were recorded for women’s wear, 
footwear and piece goods. 

The transportation index declined by 
0.5 per cent to 159.2 from 160.0 while 
the health and personal care index rose 
by 0.4 per cent to 194.3 from 193.6. 

The recreation and reading index ad- 
vanced by 0.9 per cent to 171.8 from 
170.2. 

The tobacco and alcohol index rose 0.1 
per cent to 136.4 from 136.3. 

Group indexes a year ago in February 
were: food 146.1; housing (shelter and 
household operation) 147.7; clothing 
129.1; transportation 155.0; health and 
personal care 185.1; recreation and read- 
ing 163.6; tobacco and alcohol 126.8. 


City Consumer, Feb. 1968 


Between January and February, con- 
Sumer price indexes advanced slightly in 
seven regional cities, declined marginally 
in two, and remained unchanged in one. 
Movements ranged from a rise of 0.4 per 
cent in St. John’s to a decrease of 0.2 per 
cent in Toronto. 

Food indexes declined in seven cities 
and rose in three. The largest increase, 
0.9 per cent, was in St. John’s, while 
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Toronto and Edmonton-Calgary each re- 
corded the largest decrease of 0.7 per 
cent. Housing indexes moved up in all 
cities except Montreal, which was un- 
changed from the preceding month. 

Clothing indexes rose slightly in eight 
cities and remained unchanged in Saint 
John and Saskatoon-Regina. Mixed 
movements were registered in the trans- 
portation indexes, with increases in five 
regional cities and decreases in five. 

Health and personal care indexes ad- 
vanced in five cities, decreased slightly 
in four, and were unchanged in one. 
Recreation and reading indexes rose in 
all cities as a result of increased prices for 
magazines and camera film, with the 
increases ranging from 1.7 per cent in 
St. John’s and Winnipeg, to 0.7 per cent 
in Vancouver. There were increases in 
the tobacco and alcohol indexes in four 
cities, a slight decline in one, and no 
changes in the remaining five. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between January and February 
were: St. John’s +0.5 to 132.1*; Halifax 
+0.5 to 144.8; Ottawa +0.5 to 151.9; 
Edmonton-Calgary +0.4 to 143.8; Saska- 
toon-Regina +0.3 to 142.9; Saint John 
+0.2 to 147.9; Vancouver +0.1 to 147.5; 
Montreal unchanged at 151.1; Winnipeg 
—0.2 to 148.8; Toronto —0.3 to 153.8. 


Wholesale, January 1968 


The general wholesale index (1935- 
39 = 100) was 266.8 in January, unchanged 
from the December index, and 2.0 per 
cent above the January 1967 index of 
261.5 Five of the eight major group in- 
dexes were higher, and three declined. 

The wood products group index rose 
0.9 per cent to 354.9 from 351.9. A rise of 
0.8 per cent to 202.3 from 200.7 in the 
non-metallic minerals products group 
index reflected higher prices for sulphur, 
coal, sand and gravel. The iron products 
group index advanced 0.5 per cent to 
275.2 from 273.9. 

In the vegetable products group index, 
an increase of 0.3 per cent to 230.8 from 
230.0 reflected higher prices for fresh and 
dried fruits, potatoes, tea, coffee and 
cocoa, and vegetable oils and _ their 
products. The textile products group index 
advanced slightly to 257.4 from 257.0. 

The chemical products group index 
moved down 3.2 per cent to 209.9 from 
216.8 on lower prices for soaps and de- 
tergents, tanning and dyeing materials and 
organic chemicals. In the animal products 
group index, there was a decline of 1.2 


*On base June 1951=100. 


per cent to 288.8 from 292.4, on price 
decreases for livestock, fresh and cured 
meats, eggs and unmanufactured leather. 
The non-ferrous metals products group 
index moved down 0.5 per cent to 254.2 
from 255.6. 


Farm Products Prices 


The index of Canadian farm products 
at terminal markets (1935-39=100) de- 
clined 0.6 per cent to 251.1 from 252.6 
in the three-week period February 2 to 
23. The animal products index declined 
0.4 per cent to 316.5 from 317.8, and the 
field products index declined 0.9 per cent 
to 185.7 from 187.4. 


U.S. Consumer, Jan. 1968 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose by 0.3 per cent 
between January and December. The 
index in January was 118.6, higher than 
a year ago by 3.4 per cent. 

The only major category of consumer 
prices to decline was clothing, which de- 
creased 0.9 per cent. 

Price increases were also recorded in 
housing (including hotel and motel rates, 
home purchase and other home-owner 
costs) 0.3 per cent; transportation 0.7 per 
cent; health and recreation 0.4 per cent; 
medical care 0.6 per cent; personal care 
0.3 per cent; reading and recreation 0.4 
per cent. 

Consumer prices generally were 4.9 per 
cent above a year ago. 


British Retail, Dec. 1967 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962= 100) was 121.2 at December 12, 
compared with 120.4 at November 14, 
and 118.3 at December 13, 1966. 

The index for the food group as a whole 
rose by 1.5 per cent to 120.1, compared 
with 118.2 in November. 

The index for the housing group as a 
whole rose by nearly one half of one per 
cent, to 138.2, compared with 137.6 in 
November, mainly as a result of a rise in 
the average level of rent for unfurnished 
accommodation. 

As a result of increased charges for 
electricity,-the index for the fuel and light 
group as a whole rose by less than 2 per 
cent to 132.4, compared with 130.0 in 
November. 

The index for the transport and vehicles 
group as a whole rose by nearly one half 
of one per cent to 114.4, compared with 
113.9 in November. 

In the remaining six groups, there was 
little change in the general level of prices. 
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Women in the Labour Force, 1967 


The rise in the proportion of Canadian 
women entering the labour force con- 
tinued during 1967. Ten years earlier, one 
woman in four was in the work force. By 
the end of 1967, the female labour force 
participation rate had climbed to one 
woman in three in the population group 
aged 14 and over.* 

There has been a substantial increase in 
the number of married women working. 
In 1962, they comprised 48 per cent of all 
women in the labour force. Of the 2.4 
million women in the work force in 1967, 
53 per cent were married. 

At the end of 1967, the Canadian popu- 
lation in this age group was almost 14 
million, an increase of 2.7 million, or 
about 25 per cent more than in the pre- 
vious decade. During this time, men and 
women have maintained almost equal dis- 
tribution in the population. The labour 
force participation rate for women rose 
from 25.8 per cent in 1957 to 29 per cent 
in 1962; and in 1967, it reached 33.8 per 
cent. This 8-percentage-point gain in the 
female participation rate compares with a 
more gradual downward trend in male 
labour force participation, which declined 
from 82.3 per cent in 1957 to 77.5 per cent 
in 1967. 

Numerically, the increase of women in 
employment presents a more dramatic 
picture. The number of women workers 
rose from 1.4 million in 1957 to 2.3 
million in 1967 — or 64 per cent in the 
decade! By comparison, the total number 
of persons employed increased approxi- 
mately 23 per cent to 7.4 million in the 
10-year period. Men comprised 5 million 
of the total number of persons employed 
in 1967, an increase of 17 per cent from 
FOS): 

The regional distribution of the in- 
crease of 580,000 women in the labour 
force between 1962 and the end of 1967 
does not reflect any noticeable change in 
concentration. Two thirds of the women 
in the labour force reside in Ontario and 


*This population group, aged 14 and over, 
excludes inmates of institutions, armed forces, 
Indians living on reserves, Yukon and North- 
west Territories. 
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Women's Bureau 


Quebec; in 1967, they numbered 906,000 
in Ontario and 660,000 in Quebec. There 
was a Slight decline in the proportion of 
women in the labour force in the Mari- 
time and Prairie regions, which account 
for 8 and 16 per cent of the total in 
Canada, and a slight gain in British 
Columbia, where 10 per cent of women 
in the work force reside. 

The average age of women in the labour 
force in 1967 was 35.6, only a_ slight 
change from 1962, when the average age 
of women workers was 35.4. One out of 
five women in the labour force is between 
35 and 44, and those over 45 years of age 
constitute about 30 per cent of the female 
labour force. 

Of the 2.4 million women in the labour 
force in 1967, 468,000 were in the 35-to-44 
age group, 433,000 were between 20 and 
24, 424,000 were in the 25-to-34 year 
bracket, and 422,000 were between 45 and 
54. The lowest age group, 14 to 19 years, 
was represented by 357,000 women, or 15 
per cent of the total female labour force; 
and those 55 and over numbered 263,000 
or 11 per cent of the total. 

Since 1957, there has been an increase 
in the labour force participation rate of 
women in all age groups except the young- 
est, 14 to 19 years. The largest increase in 
participation rate was among those 45 to 
54 years old, from 26 per cent in 1957 to 
almost 40 per cent in 1967. In the 35-to-44 
age bracket, 37 per cent of the women 
were in the labour force in 1967, com- 
pared with 25 per cent 10 years earlier. 

The labour force participation rate of 
married women rose from 21.6 per cent in 
1962 to 28.3 per cent in 1967. In other 
words, more than one married woman in 
four in the population is in the labour 
force. More than half of the 2.3 million 
women employed in 1967 were married. 

About half of the 1.8 million single 
women in the population are in the labour 
force. The proportion has decreased 
slightly during the past five years. 

About 29 per cent of widowed, separa- 


ted or divorced women, numbering 761,000 | 
in 1967, were present in the work force. 
This is about the same ratio as for married 
women. 

For more than half of the Canadian: 
workers, the work-week is between 35 and 
44 hours long. A much higher proportion; 
of women than men work fewer than 35 
hours per week. But for work-weeks of 45. 
hours or more, the opposite is true, and 
men predominate. | 

There were few noticeable changes in’ 
the proportion of women employed in: 
various industries. The proportion in- | 
creased from 28 per cent in 1962 to 31 per. 
cent in 1967. | 

The largest increase was in trade. This. 
industry employed 407,000 women, an in-. 
crease of 2.1 per cent. One working woman: 
in three was employed in this sector in: 
1967. | 

Numerically, the greatest number of 
women, Over One million in 1967, are em- 
ployed in the industry classified as com-. 
munity, business and personal services, 
which includes, among others, teachers’ 
and nurses. In this sector, employment 
rose by half a million between 1962 and 
1967, and women maintained their pro-- 
portion of 60 per cent of the total. | 

Between 1962 and 1967, women in- 
creased their share of occupational group- 
ings in which they predominated. The 
largest increase occurred in clerical occu- 
pations. In 1967, the 704,000 women in- 
clerical occupations represented 68 per 
cent of the total. The next largest number, 
more than half a million women, are in 
service and recreation occupations, of 
which they constituted 60 per cent of the’ 
total number of persons employed dur-— 
ing 1967. In third place numerically are- 
women in professional and_ technical” 
occupations, in which 395,000 women 
represented 43 per cent of the 1967 total. 


The booklet Facts and Figures: Women : 
in the Labour Force, upon which this 
article is based, may be obtained from the | 
Women’s Bureau, Canada Department of | 
Labour, Ottawa. Source of the data is | 
the twelve-month annual averages, Special 
Tables, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Special Surveys Division. 
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Saskatchewan's School-Work Program 
For the Under-achiever 


Much has been written about the school 
jropout, the under-achiever and the 
icademically limited. And many programs 
1ave been devised to help such individuals 
achieve a Satisfactory vocational adjust- 
nent. The most recent of these, a co- 
yperative school-work training program, 
leveloped by the Saskatchewan Depart- 
nent of Education, is gaining increasing 
icceptance throughout the province. 

The program was developed originally 
n September 1965 under the joint spon- 
orship of the Saskatchewan Association 
or Retarded Children and the Depart- 
nent of Education. It was intended for 
-ducable mentally retarded yound people, 
ind was designed to bridge the gap bet- 
ween school and independent employ- 
nent. 

The program offers half-day work ex- 
erience in actual job situations plus half- 
lay school work, or a_block-method 
yystem in which students spend several 
lays in the classroom followed by several 
lays on the job. The school curriculum 
evolves around life-oriented situations 
ind experiences. 

The program has now been expanded, 
ind it provides a work-oriented experience 
0 youths who, regardless of their cate- 
zory, are likely to leave school early, and 
ire ill-prepared for the world of work. It 
las been designed so that it can be used 
Ny young people who need this type of 
rogram, whether they live in city, town 
Ir country. In addition, it will serve one 
student or many students at a given time. 

Business and industry within the com- 
nunity provide actual work experiences 
Or student trainees. The purpose is to 
notivate under-achieving pupils toward a 
1€W interest in school, and to facilitate a 
smoother transition to work. 

The work experience programs are of 
hree years duration, corresponding to the 
igh school years. During the first year 
he students learn to upgrade their basic 
kills through a practical vocational 
rogram and through around-the-school 
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Vocational Rehabilitation Branch 
Department of Manpower 
and Immigration 


work experience, in preparation for work- 
training on the job in the following two 
years. During these two years, the students 
spend the time in taking additional work- 
training and units of study designed to 
prepare them for independent living and 
to improve further their basic skill sub- 
jects. 

Each year, three or four different work 
experiences are offered. 

The work done by the students is ex- 
changed for the training and supervision 
given by the employers. The students 
receive no remuneration from the em- 
ployers during the training session. The 
employers are encouraged to offer the 
students employment after school hours 
and during weekends at regular wages. 
These offers are private and do not involve 
the school boards. 

A pilot project was undertaken in 
January 1966 at Prince Albert, with 13 
pupils from both public schools and sepa- 
rate schools participating. The students 
received their work experience during the 
morning and attended school during the 
afternoon. Students did such work as 
packaging and weighing meat, stocking 
shelves, service station work, stock receiv- 
ing, messenger work, and housekeeping, 
supply room and dietary kitchen work in 
hospitals and in homes for the aged. They 
were assigned to a work station until the 
Easter recess. After the Easter vacation, 
students were rotated to other work 
stations. School guidance officers, as well 
as classroom teachers conferred with em- 
ployers periodically, in order to correct 
any difficulties and to make the work 
experience as meaningful as possible. 

By the end of June 1967, there were 
approximately 120 young people from 
21 centres in the province involved in co- 
operative school-work training programs, 


and 33 additional schools had indicated 
their intention to institute a work ex- 
perience program in the 1967-68 school 
year. 

Students in work-training, teachers, 
supervisors and employers have all been 
quick to realize and acknowledge the 
value of the work experience. The stu- 
dents themselves are displaying improve- 
ments in personality, most noticeably in 
the gain of self-confidence and _ self- 
esteem. Exposure to employment and to 
opportunities to demonstrate work profi- 
ciency has resulted in an increase in the 
number of jobs offered by the businessmen 
who have been conducting the programs. 
Employers have also made valuable sug- 
gestions concerning the type of training 
the students should receive. 

Support and co-operation have been 
forthcoming also from union organiza- 
tions. Indeed, there is a pervasive belief 
that an effective liaison with labour 
through local labour councils is essential 
to prevent difficulties arising from mis- 
understandings on the job. 

Exposure of their students to the world 
of work has provided the schools with an 
opportunity to further assess and develop 
their skills. It has pointed up the fallacy 
that intelligence is the only key to predict- 
ing success. Work training has helped to 
give each child the assurance that he has 
the ability to handle certain tasks, and it 
has reduced the emphasis upon academic 
success. Moreover, work training has 
extended to each individual the promise 
of eventual self-sufficiency. 

A growing awareness that work-training 
programs are proving better suited than 
traditional methods to the needs of the 
educable retarded and _ slow-learning 
youths has prompted many school systems 
to expand their programs. There is reason 
to believe that the number of pupils ab- 
sorbed into this type of program will have 
doubled by the end of 1968, and that 
approximately 1,000 Saskatchewan stu- 
dents will be enrolled by 1971. 
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Analysis of Collective Bargaining Agreements 


‘**T could show you a seniority provision 
that is ten pages long”’ said Félix Quinet, 
Chief of the Department of Labour’s 
Collective Bargaining Division, holding 
up one of the more than 8,000 bargaining 
agreements he collects. He was illustrating, 
he explained as the agreement went back 
in his desk, the growing complexities of 
collective bargaining agreements, and the 
complexities of his job, which is to study 
them. 

Chances are that if you work in an or- 
ganized shop, the contract governing your 
wages and working conditions contributes 
to the ‘“‘complexities’”’ of Mr. Quinet’s job. 
He oversees four economists who analyze 
agreements sent in from across Canada, 
feed the product of their research into a 
coding system, and... ZIP... Did you 
know that severance pay is stipulated in 
94 per cent of agreements in the rockets- 
to-the-moon industry ? 

If in the old days you could wrap up an 
agreement in ten pages or less, the multi- 
aspects of today’s agreement are likely to 
take up as much space as a cookbook. 
The clauses may range through a gamut of 
subjects from wages to the availability of 
drinking water on construction sites. 

One of the division’s major studies, 
that of providing an analysis of bargain- 
ing agreements, was requested last year by 
unions, companies and agencies in the 
private and public sectors that represent 
about one million employees. The division 
performs such a service for people ap- 
proaching a new contract. 

‘““My division performs a useful role in 
Canadian economic and social life by 
giving out information on the kind of 
conditions people work under,”’ continued 
Mr. Quinet. “We provide information on 
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how problems are dealt with in bargain- 
ing.” 

““Let’s take an example, and say au- 
tomation is pending at a factory. You can 
see that there are potential problems... 
changes that will have to be made in the 
next agreement. It would be helpful to the 
union to know how existing provisions in 
other agreements intended to protect 
workers under such conditions of change. 
Likewise, the company would like,to know 
of provisions intended to make easier the 
introduction of automation. 

*“Now, this is where my division comes 
in. We have been doing surveys on the 
impact that automation has on agree- 
ments. We have more than 8,000 agree- 
ments to work with here, and I don’t 
know how many include provisions for 
change. 

“The company and union I just men- 
tioned might benefit by studying the 
surveys, which are based on the experien- 
ces of other unions and firms. They can 
write their agreement with the help, so to 
speak, of other companies and unions 
that have gone through the same thing.”’ 

Studies are divided into examination of 
the terms of labour-management settle- 
ments, and examination of the full con- 
tents of collective bargaining. 

A statistical analysis of the terms of 
major settlements reached in Canadian 
industries (except construction, which Mr. 
Quinet plans to add once his staff is 
increased) is published monthly as a sup- 
plement to the LABOUR GAZETTE. A recent 
Collective Bargaining Review gave, for 
example, the wage increases negotiated 


workers. 

Studies of the contents of agreement. 
are not statistical only, but often includ 
expert commentaries on particular pro 
visions. An example i is the recent study 0 
automation provisions, Response to Tech 
nological Change. | 

Often, the negotiators who use Mfr 
Quinet’s studies are the same people wh 
produce them. “Collective agreement 
influence each other,” he said. ““The agree 
ment sent to us by a team of negotiator 
in Toronto will perhaps become part 0 
our studies that are used by negotiator: 
in Montreal. At the same time, thi 
Toronto negotiators may find certain ele 
ments in our other studies that they wil 
introduce in their agreements.” 

Mr. Quinet, who also lectures in in 
dustrial relations at the University o 
Ottawa, believes that the collective agree 
ment is central to the way of life of man) 
Canadians. “Our labour-management re 
lationship is primarily based at the gras’ 
roots. The parties to collective agreement 
are close to the local problems and thi 
pulse of the community. ) 

“The community has an influence ot 
the terms of the contract, and the contrac 
in turn makes an impact on the communi 
ty. In some collective agreements seniority 
provisions take into consideration thé 
number of dependents a man has, whicl 
may reflect strong family-oriented tradi 
tions in the community. On the othe 
hand, the collective agreement can be ¢ 
source of influence. Surely contrac 
provisions that stipulate equal pay foi 
equal work, and educational leave havé 
an impact on the attitudes of the work 
force.” 


in 35 major agreements that cover 67 on 
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The Most Beautiful Anti-Poverty Program 


By Barbara Dubivsky 


If ever you come upon a group of 
enior citizens hard at work developing a 
oadside park or planting flower beds in 
1 town square, check their thumbs. 
They’re sure to be “‘green.”’ 

More likely than not, the men will be 
nembers of Green Thumb, Inc., working 
o conserve and beautify America through 
vhat has been called ‘“‘the most beautiful 
inti-poverty program.” In this war on 
yoverty, the weapons are hoes, rakes, 
runing shears and shovels. 

Independent in every way but financial, 
hese oldsters are using the know-how 
nd skills accumulated during a lifetime 
f tending the soil to augment their 
nMeager incomes under a program spon- 
ored by the National Farmers Union and 
unded through the U.S. Labor Depart- 
nent’s Bureau of Works. Green Thumb, 
nc., now operates in only seven states: 
\rkansas, Indiana, Minnesota, New Jer- 
ey, Oregon, Virginia and Wisconsin. But 
vaiting in the wings, with applications 
eing reviewed are: Kentucky, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, New York, Pennsylvania and 
uth Dakota. 

Next year’s budget willing, some or all 
f these states will be accepted into the 
rogram. This year, $2.5 million was 
llocated by the federal Government. 
nly about 12 per cent of this goes 
oward administrative salaries. The rest 
; funneled to individual projects through 
tate directors who work closely with the 
Nashington Green Thumb headquarters 
ut have considerable autonomy in their 
wn bailiwicks. Over 42 per cent of the 
eld staff are at the poverty level. States 
articipating in the Green Thumb pro- 
ram are required to make commitments 
n kind equal to 20 per cent of the amounts 
llotted them. 

In the two years the program has been 
perational, one woman and 1,179 men 
lave already built 5O parks and rehabili- 
ated 60 more. They have also planted 
ver a million trees, many as living screens 
0 hide eyesores. And they have land- 
caped bridge approaches, cut back 
iking trails, tidied up highway embank- 
nents, and fashioned picnic tables and 
enches. 

This is a generation to whom a good 
ob of work has always been a matter of 
Ourse and a matter of pride. It’s tough 
Or the weeds to get ahead of them. “‘We 
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have no motivational problems,”’ reports 
George H. Meagher, national director of 
Green Thumb. “If anything, we have to 
keep the men from working too hard. 
I’ve had a state highway director tell me 
he can pick our crews out from half a mile 
away. Our men are the ones working.”’ 

““A Green Thumb project’? sign at a 
worksite has come to command consider- 
able respect. In Oregon, it stands on 
Highway 25 where wild rhododendrons 
were harvested and replanted along the 
route to Mount Hood. Recently the sign 
was carried into an Indiana schoolyard 
where the oldsters instructed children in 
planting and maintaining trees the youngs- 
ters bought to dress up their new school. 

One of the projects has been proposed 
for an award. The Whorton Creek Park 
of Madison, Ark., has been entered by 
the state’s highway department in a ‘“‘Most 
Beautiful Park of 1967’’ contest. 

Admittedly, the years have slowed the 
men down some, but they’re still capable 
of putting in an eight-hour day three or 
more times a week. The $1.25 or $1.50 
an hour they’re paid (variation depends 
on prevailing wages in different areas) 
puts many of them over the poverty line 
for the first time in years. 

To qualify for the program, the men 
must verify their low incomes. That isn’t 
hard. Most of them were near retirement 
when farmers became elegible for social 
security, and so they receive small bene- 
fits. The goal of Green Thumb is to pro- 
vide each worker with an additionla 
$1,500 cash income to supplement his 
social security, annuities, farm income 
and/or welfare. 

Before joining Green Thumb, 60-year- 
old David Jackson Morrison of Stone 
County, Ark., had an annual income of 
$500. He tells you, ‘“‘We are earning the 
money we get. None of us like to get 
charity.” 

If private industry isn’t always as in- 
terested as it should be in hiring qualified 


The LABOUR GAZETTE thanks Barbara Dubiv- 
ky, of The New York Times Washington Bu- 
reau, and the Editor of The New York Times 
for permission to reprint this article. 


senior citizens, Green Thumb goes out of 
its way to bring them in. First preference 
is given to those over 65 years of age, and 
secondly to those over 55. But there are 
no age restrictions, and occasionally 
“youngsters” under 55 are accepted when 
no one else is available. 

Recruiting is done through state and 
local employment offices. All candidates 
must pass a physical examination. Those 
who don’t are referred to appropriate 
agencies for treatment. 

Dr. Blue Christian, assistant to Green 
Thumb President Tony de Chant reports 
“‘they have such a great feeling for it, we 
cut our basic training program considera- 
bly. Now most of it is done on the job, 
except for some safety instruction.’ An 
additional Green Thumb goal is to prepare 
at least some of the men for eventual 
employment in private industry. Already 
their work record has broken down some 
of the prejudices against hiring older 
people. 

New Jersey, the Garden State, is most 
active in developing commercially oriented 
training programs. Toward that end, 
specialists at Rutgers University have set 
up classes in pruning, cultivation, spray- 
ing, planting and care of ornamentals, 
pesticide safety, propagating seedlings and 
the like. Roughly a third of the men in the 
State’s program have gone on to better 
paying jobs with private landscape firms 
and nurseries. One 72-year-old now tends 
the greens and fairways of the Oak Hill 
Golf Club near Riegel Ridge. 

Though there is no discrimination by 
sex, Mrs. Mildred McRae of Delight, 
Ark., is the only woman in the program 
for the moment. But many ladies are 
expressing an interest in the community 
service work she does as representative for 
Green Thumb. Mrs. McRae works closely 
with garden clubs, brightening up the 
approaches to small towns, which are 
often very bleak. Having cut back un- 
sightly hills, seeded knolls and planted 
flowers by way of improvement, her Green 
Thumbers finish off the job by putting up 
‘Welcome to...”’ signs. 

Anyone who wonders if there is pride 
of accomplishment in the work being 
done has only to talk to William Perry 
Morrison, who says, ““Green Thumb is 
just like a man getting married and having 
his children to carry on. In the same token, 
us Green Thumbers create something for 
coming generations to enjoy and remem- 
ber us by.” 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for three days during February. It 
granted seven applications for certifica- 
tion, rejected one, and granted one for the 
revocation of a previous certification. 
During the month, the Board received 
eleven applications for certification, and 
allowed the withdrawal of one. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Union of Public Employ- 
ees on behalf of a system-wide unit of 
production employees of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. The applica- 
tion was opposed by three interveners: 
the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians; the Asso- 
ciated Designers of Canada — Television, 
Film, Theatre; and the Syndicat général 
du cinéma et de la télévision (CSN), 
(Section Radio-Canada) (L. G., Feb., p. 
103). 

2. Asbestos Workers’ Union, Local 
1612, on behalf of a unit of stevedores and 
water nippers employed in the loading 
and unloading of vessels at Baie Verte, 
Nfid. by Outfitters Incorporated Limited, 
Corner Brook, Nfld. CL. G., Mar., p. 155). 


3. Le Syndicat national des employés de 
C.K.C.H. (CSN) on behalf of a unit of 
employees of La Compagnie de radiodif- 
fusion C.K.C.H. de Hull Limitée, Hull, 
Questl. G.,iMvar., p:. 155). 


4. United Steelworkers of America on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Giant 
Yellowknife Mines Limited, Yellowknife, 
NWT. The application was opposed by 
the Tunnel and Rock Workers’ Union, 
Local No. 168, Labourers’ International 
Union of North America as intervener 
(L..G., April, p..224). 

5. United Steelworkers of America on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Cominco 
Ltd., Trail, B.C., engaged in its Con- 
Rycon operations at Yellowknife, NWT 
(L.“G., April, p. 224). 

6. United Steelworkers of America on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Cominco 
Ltd., Trail, B.C., engaged in its operations 
at Pine Point, NWT (L. G., April, p. 224). 

7. United Steelworkers of America on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Inspira- 
tion Limited, Montreal, Que., consisting 
of employees in its Mining Services 
Division in the NWT, formerly employed 
by Boyles Bros. Drilling (Alberta) Ltd. 
(L. G., April, p. 224). 
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Employee Representation Branch 


Application for Certification Rejected 


National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, applicant, Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting Corporation, res- 
pondent (production employees and tech- 
nicians), the Canadian Union of Public 
Employees, intervener, the Association of 
Radio and Television Employees of 
Canada, intervener, Associated Designers 
of Canada—tTelevision, Film, Theatre, 
intervener, and the Syndicat Général du 
cinéma et de la télévision (CSN), (Section 
Radio-Canada), intervener (Reasons for 
Judgment to be issued). 


Application for Revocation Granted 


Mrs. R. L. Adams, et al., applicants, 
British Overseas Airways Corporation, 
respondent employer, and International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of Ame- 
rica (now International Union, United 
Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America), respond- 
ent union (L. G., Feb., p. 103). The ap- 
plication was for revocation of the Board’s 
order of January 14, 1957, certifying the 
respondent union as bargaining agent for 
a unit of clerical, office and sales staff at 
Montreal and Dorval, Que. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees on behalf of 
a unit of employees of The Public Markets 
Limited, St. Boniface, Man. (Investigating 
Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

2. United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 924, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Western Catering Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., employed at United Keno Hill 
Mines Limited in the Y.T. (Investigating 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

3. United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 1051, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Anvil Mining Corporation 
Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). _ 

4. United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 926, on behalf of a unit of employees 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the functions of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, for which the Em- 
ployee Representation Branch of the Depart- 
ment is the administrative agency. 
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of New Imperial Mines Ltd., vancoulfl 
B.C., consisting of employees engaged 4 
its operations in the area of Whitehors. 
Y.T. (Investigating Officer: D. H. 
meron). 


5. United Steelworkers of mployes 


rp 


Local 924, on behalf of a unit of employee 
of United Keno Hill Mines Limited, Els? 
Y.T. (Investigating Officer: D. H. “ 
meron). 

6. United Steelworkers of Americz 
Local 953, on behalf of a unit of employee 
of Canada Tungsten Mining Corporatior 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., engaged in ij 
operations in the NWT (invesueaas 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). } 

7. Seafarers’ International Union cj 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicense 
personnel employed by Clarke Traffi 
Services Ltd., Montreal, Que., on the M 
Chimo, MS Cabot and MV North Voye 
geur (Investigating Officer: G. R. Doucet! 

8. General Drivers’ and Helpers’ Unior 
Local 31, International Brotherhood c 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouseme 
and Helpers of America, on behalf-of © 
unit of employees of Canadian Propan 
Consolidated Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T. (Ir 
vestigating Officer: C. M. Gilmour). | 

9. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse 
men and Helpers, Local 880, Inter 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chaut 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers dl 
America, on behalf of a unit of employee! 
of Kingsville Cartage Campany Limit 
Kingsville, Ont. (Investigating Officer: K 
Hulse). : 

10. Le Syndicat National des préposés 
l’entretien du chemin de fer de O.N.S.L.B 
de Sept-Iles (CSN) on behalf of a uni 
of telecommunications and signals depart 
ment employees of the Quebec Nort. 
Shore and Labrador Railway Company 
Sept-Iles, Que. (Investigating Officer 
R. L. Fournier). | 

11. Building Material, Constructioi 
and Fuel Truck Drivers Union, Local 213 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helper 
of America, on behalf of a unit of employ 
ees of Gordie’s Trucking Ltd., White 
horse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: C. M 
Gilmour). | 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 

International Union of Operating Engi 
neers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit 0 
employees of Gordie’s Trucking Ltd. 
Whitehorse, Y.T. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour 


During February, the Minister of 
Labour appointed Conciliation Officers to 
Jeal with the following disputes: 

1. The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
‘operational and maintenance group) and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 

2. The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
construction branch) and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 

3. The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
Cornwall headquarters bargaining unit) 
und Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Con- 
iliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

4. TransAir Limited, St. James, Man., 
und Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association (Conciliation Officer: A. E. 
Koppel). 

5. Pacific Western Airlines Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian Air Line 
Flight Attendants’ Association (Concilia- 
ion Officer: C. M. Gilmour). 

6. Canadian Freightways Limited, Cal- 
zary, Alta., and Locals 31 and 362, Inter- 
1ational Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
urs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
ysoe). 

7. Loiselle Transport Limited, Dawson 
Creek, B.C., and Locals 31 and 362, Inter- 
ational Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
eurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
rysoe). 

8. Millar and Brown Limited, Cran- 
orook, B.C., and Locals 31, 181, 362, 395 
ind 979, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
ind Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Ifficer: D. S. Tysoe). 

9. United Grain Growers Limited, Paci- 
ic Elevators Limited, Alberta Wheat Pool, 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, and Burrard 
ferminals Limited and Grain Workers’ 
Union, Local 333, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 


This section covers proceedings under the 
industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
ion Act involving the administrative services 
of the Minister of Labour and the Conciliation 
ind Arbitration Branch of the Department. 
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and Distillery Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

10. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Port Colborne, Ont., and Local 416, 
United Packinghouse, Food and Allied 
Workers (office workers) (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 

11. Central Mortgage and Housing 


Corporation (‘‘Place Benoit,’ Montreal, 
Que.) and International Union of District 
50, United Mine Workers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 

12. Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (“Benny Farm _ Housing 
Project,’’ Montreal, Que.) and Interna- 
tional Union of District 50, United Mine 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch. The 
Employee Representation Branch acts as the 
administrative arm of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board in matters under the Act 
involving the Board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime La- 
bour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which 
became effective in March, 1944, and re- 
pealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 until 
superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 
1944. Decisions, orders and certificates given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within federal 
jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, inter- 
provincial railways, canals, telegraphs, inter- 
provincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transporta- 
tion, radio broadcasting stations, and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of its 
provinces. Additionally, the Act provides 
that provincial authorities, if they so desire, 
may enact similar legislation for application 
to industries within provincial jurisdiction 
and make mutually satisfactory arrangements 
with the federal Government for the adminis- 
tration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with the 
administration of the Act and is directly re- 
sponsible for the appointment of conciliation 
officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints 
that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for con- 
trolling applications for consent to prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to ad- 
minister provisions concerning: the certifica- 
tion of bargaining agents; the writing of 
provisions — for incorporation into collec- 
tive agreements — that fix a procedure for 
the final settlement of disputes concerning the 
meaning of violation of such agreements; and 
the investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every reason- 
able effort to conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Pro- 
cedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
here under two headings: 1. Certification and 
Other Proceedings Before the Canada Labour 
Relations Board; and 2. Conciliation and 
Other Proceedings Before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of the officers resi- 
dent in Vancouver comprises British Colum- 
bia, Alberta and the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories; officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Sakatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activities to 
Ontario; officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the Province of Quebec; and officers resident 
in Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s repre- 
sent the Department in the Atlantic Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Branch and the Employee 
Representation Branch are in Ottawa. 
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Workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Doucet). 

13. Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (‘‘Villeray Terrace,’ Mont- 
real, Que.) and International Union of 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Doucet). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Westward Shipping Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C., and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) 
(L. G., March, p. 156). 

2. Cassiar Asbestos Corporation (Clin- 
ton Creek Operation) Dawson City, Y.T., 
and Local 564, United Steelworkers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: C. M. 
Gilmour) (L. G., March, p. 157). 

J. DAlSy “Scotia Transport: Limited; 
Vancouver, B.C., and Locals 31, 938, 106, 
141 and 91, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: D. H. Cameron) (L. G., March, 
p. 157). 

4. Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited, 
North Burnaby, B.C., and Locals 31, 
362 and 979, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: D. H. Cameron) (L. G., March, 
p. 157). 

5. Montreal City and District Savings 
Bank and the Syndicate of Employees of 
the Montreal City and District Savings 
Bank (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) 
(L..G., Feb. p. 104). 

6. Midland Superior Express Limited, 
North Burnaby, B.C., and Local 31, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe) (L. G., Dec. 1967, p. 754). 

7. Boyds Express Ltd., Lachute, Que., 
and Local 106, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Doucet) (L. G., Jan., p. 39). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, Que., and Locals 375, 
1552, 1657, Montreal; Local 1846, Trois 
Rivieres; Locals 1605 and 1739, Quebec 
City; International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation (L. G., April, p. 225). 

2. The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
(operational maintenance group, con- 
struction branch, and Cornwall head- 
quarters bargaining unit) and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers (see foregoing). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 

1. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in January to deal 
with a dispute between Northern Tele- 
phone Limited, New Liskeard, Ont., and 
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District 10, Communications Workers of 
America (L. G., April, p. 225) was fully 
constituted in February with the appoint- 
ment of F. J. Ainsborough, Toronto, as 
Chairman. Mr. Ainsborough was appoint- 
ed by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, company nominee J. 
W. Healy, Q.C., Toronto, and union 
nominee C. C. Ames, Kirkland Lake. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in January to deal 
with a dispute between Hull City Trans- 
port Limited and Hull Metropolitan 
Transport Limited, and Division 591, 
Amalgamated Transit Union (L. G., April 
p. 225) was fully constituted in February 
with the appointment of Maynard B. 
Golt, Q.C., Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. 
Golt was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, company 
nominee Lt.-Col. Fernand Mousseau, 
Hull, and union nominee M. K. Carson, 
Ottawa. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in January to deal 
with a dispute between Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Atlantic, Eastern, 
Prairie and Pacific Regions) and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men (L. G., April, p. 225) was fully con- 
stituted in February with the appointment 
of Judge René Lippé, Montreal, as Chair- 
man. Judge Lippé was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, 
company nominee R. V. Hicks, Q.C., 
Toronto, and union nominee Maurice W. 
Wright, Q.C., Ottawa. 


4. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in December tc 
deal with a dispute between the Nationa! 
Harbours Board, Montreal Harbour, and 
National Syndicate of Montreal Harbour 
Office Employees (L. G., April, p. 225) 
was fully constituted in February with the 
appointment of Judge Jean-Paul Noel, 
Montreal, as Chairman. Judge Noel was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence. 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, company 
nominee Robert Hainault, and union 
nominee Claude St. Arnaud, both of 
Montreal. 


Settlement Reached after Board Procedure 

Canadian National Hotels Limited (Fort 
Garry Hotel, Winnipeg) and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (L. G., April, p. 226). 


Dispute Settled by Mediation 


Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Com: 
pany Limited, Flin Flon, Man., and the 
Associaton of Flin Flon Trade Unions 
(L. G., April, p. 226). J. S. Gunn, Ottawa. 
was appointed mediator by the Minister 
on February 22. Mr. Gunn reported settle- 
ment of the dispute on February 29, and 
a strike set for March 1 was averted. 


1. Channel Seven Television Limited 
(CJAY) Winnipeg, Man., and Nationa! 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (L. G., March, p. 156). | 

2. National Harbours Board, Churchill, 


Man., and Public Service Alliance a 
Canada (L. G., Dec. 1967, p. 754). 


| 
j 
Conciliation Boards Not Appointed 


Wage Schedules Prepared In January 


During January, the Department of 
Labour prepared 240 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by departments of the federal 
Government and its Crown corporations 
in various areas of Canada, for works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or dem- 
olition, and certain services. 

In the same period, 104 contracts in 
these categories were awarded. In addi- 
tion, 98 contracts containing the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion and the Departments of Defence 
Production, Post Office, Public Works 
and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned, or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 

Contracts awarded in January for the 


manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were: 


Aggregate | 


No. of 
Department — Contracts Amount 
Defence | 
Production 105 $130,583.00 ; 
Post Office 26 168,467.45 © 
RCMP 2 29,341.00 
Transport 1 11,962.50 | 


During January, the sum of $21,204.78 
was collected from 36 contractors for wage 
arrears Owing their employees as a result 
of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates 
and other conditions of employment re- 
quired by the schedule of labour condi- 
tions forming part of their contract. This 
amount is for distribution to the 508 
workers concerned. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Supreme Court of Canada has ruled an arbitration award 
valid because the Board had acted within its jurisdiction. 


The Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench has ruled a trucking 
operation, in pith and substance, intraprovincial and within the 
jurisdiction of the Manitoba Labour Board. 


The Supreme Court of Canada decided 
unanimously on December 18, 1967 that 
an arbitration board had not exceeded 
its jurisdiction. In the Court’s opinion, 
the board’s award had not amended, but 
had only interpreted the collective agree- 
ment under which the board was consti- 
tuted. 


The arbitration board was set up pursu- 
ant to a provision of the collective agree- 
ment between the Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Co. Ltd. and unions re- 
presenting its employees, including the 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers, Flin Flon Lodge 
No. 1848, and the Flin Flon Base Metal 
Workers Federal Union No. 172. 


In dispute was a change effected in the 
company’s retirement pension plans when 
the Canada Pension Plan was introduced 
on January 1, 1966. The unions opposed 
this change and the arbitration board 
upheld the unions’ interpretation of the 
pension plan provision under the col- 
lective agreement. 


The company then moved in the Mani- 
toba Court of Queen’s Bench for an order 
declaring that the award was_ invalid 
because the board had exceeded its 
jurisdiction; the motion was dismissed 
(L. G. 1967, p. 418). When the company 
appealed to the Manitoba Court of Appeal, 
its claim was allowed, thereby reversing 
the decision of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. Subsequently the unions appeal- 
ed to the Supreme Court of Canada, seek- 
ing to restore the order of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench and so reinstate the 
arbitration award. 


Circumstances 


Mr. Justice Martland, delivering the 
decision on behalf of the Supreme Court, 
first reviewed the relevant sections of the 
collective agreement, dated September 16, 
1965, between Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting Co. Ltd. and the unions. 
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Legislation Branch 


There was provision for the determina- 
tion of grievances concerning interpreta- 
tion of the agreement. If any dispute could 
not be settled by negotiation between the 
company and the unions, it could be 
referred to an arbitration board pursuant 
to Article XXIII. Mr. Justice Martland 
quoted Sec. 3 of that article. 

The decision of a majority of the 
arbitration board shall be in writing 
and delivered to the parties hereto. It 
shall be final and binding upon the 
parties hereto, subject to the condition 
that the decision shall not, without the 
consent and approval of the parties 
hereto, rescind or amend any of the 
terms or conditions of this collective 
bargaining agreement, but shall be in 
general accord with the scope and terms 
thereof. 

It was the interpretation of Article XIV 
that gave rise to the dispute. In this article, 
the company agreed ‘“‘to continue, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the present 
agreements, its support of the welfare 
plans now available to the employees” 
including, among others, the ‘“‘Retirement 
Pension Plan.” This plan came into effect 
on May 1, 1940 and had undergone revi- 
sions over the years. Under the pension 
plan, employees contributed 3 per cent of 
their earnings, and the company con- 
tributed the balance necessary to purchase 
a pension that would provide an annual 
retirement income equal to 45 per cent of 
the employee’s total contributions. 

In a booklet titled ‘“‘Welfare Plans,” 
which the company had issued to em- 
ployees, it was stated concerning the 
Retirement Pension Plan that: 

(a) The Company shall administer 
the Plan and have the power to decide 
all matters with respect thereto, insofar 
as there is not conflict with the rules, 
regulations and practices of the Cana- 
dian Government Annuities Branch and 
the North American Life Assurance 
Company. 


(b) The Company reserves the right 
to change or discontinue the Plan at 
any time if, in the sole opinion of the 
Company, conditions require. In the 
event of it being necessary to dis- 
continue the Plan, contributions de- 
posited up to such time by both 
employees and Company shall vest 
solely with the employees. 


Pension Plan Integration Proposed 


On December 3, 1965 the company 
informed its employees that the Canada 
Pension Plan would become effective at 
the beginning of 1966; instead of deduct- 
ing an additional 1.8 per cent of earnings 
as was required for the Canada Pension, 
the company proposed to take the Canada 
Pension deduction out of the existing 3 
per cent deduction for the company’s 
Retirement Pension Plan. 

The result would be that 1.2 per cent 
would go to the company plan and 1.8 per 
cent to the Canada Pension Plan. The 
employee would therefore receive a re- 
duced pension under the company plan, 
but would also receive a pension under 
the Canada Pension Plan. ‘In other 
words,’ Mr. Justice Marland said, “‘the 
respondent [the company] proposed to 
‘integrate’ the pension benefits under the 
Company Plan with the pension benefits 
under the Canada Pension Plan.” 

The unions argued that integration of 
pension plans was a breach of Art. XIV 
of the collective agreement: by this article, 
they said, the company agreed not to 
discontinue support of existing welfare 
plans, and they said that the phrase, “‘in 
accordance with the terms of the present 
agreements,’ was to be interpreted to 
mean that support of the plans as they 
existed when the collective agreement 
came into effect would be continued. 

The company contended that “‘the terms 
of the present agreements”’ included those 
terms giving the right to change or dis- 
continue the Retirement Pension Plan. 
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Arbitration was resorted to, and the 
board, by a majority of two to one, upheld 
the unions’ interpretation of Art. XIV. 


Attempts to Set Aside Award 


When the company made its motion for 
an order to set aside the award before Mr. 
Justice Dickson of the Manitoba Court of 
Queen’s Bench, it argued that the arbitra- 
tion board had exceeded its jurisdiction. 
Mr. Justice Dickson found that: 

The Board of Arbitration was consti- 
tuted by applicant [the company] and 
respondents [the unions]. At the outset 
of the hearing before the Board, counsel 
for applicant agreed, according to the 
report of the applicant’s nominee, Mr. 
Taylor, ‘that the grievance was proper- 
ly before the Board.’ The Award makes 
it clear that the members of the Board 
of Arbitration directed their minds to 
the question of the construction to be 
placed upon Art. XIV. This was the 
question put to the Board by applicant 
and respondents. The Award does not 
go beyond that question. The inter- 
pretation given by the Board is one 
which the language of Art. XIV will 
reasonably bear. That is sufficient to 
defeat applicant’s motion, which there- 
fore fails. 

The company appealed this dismissal 
of its motion, and the majority of the 
Manitoba Court of Appeal decided that 
the arbitration board had amended the 
collective agreement rather than just in- 
terpreted it and, therefore, exceeded its 
jurisdiction. The Court held that, when 
the collective agreement is read together 
with the relevant parts of the “‘Welfare 
Plans’’ booklet, it seemed clear that both 
the company and the unions realized that 
welfare plans would have to be revised 
with changed conditions. The Court of 
Appeal further held that Art. XIV did 
not in any way limit the company’s sup- 
port to the exact formulas existing when 
the collective agreement was signed, but 
did provide that support of any particular 
plan would not be withdrawn. In the 
Court’s view, the proposed integration 
of the pension plans was contemplated by 
the parties. 


Supreme Court Decision 


Speaking for the Supreme Court of 
Canada, Mr. Justice Martland could not 
agree with the conclusions of the Court 
of Appeal; he said that he shared the 
view expressed by Mr. Justice Dickson and 
that: 

In reaching the conclusion which it 
did, the arbitration board was fulfilling 
its duty to interpret Art. XIV and it 
did not, by its decision, amend the 
collective agreement. When the res- 
pondent [the company] agreed to 
continue its support of the welfare plans 
in accordance with the terms of the 
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present agreements, that commitment 
can certainly be construed as an under- 
taking by it not to discontinue any of 
those plans, but to maintain them as 
they then existed. Such an interpreta- 
tion of the Article is, in my opinion, 
not only a proper one, but is probably 
the right one. But whether right or 
wrong, in my view the board interpreted 
and did not amend the agreement. This 
being so, it did not exceed its jurisdic- 
tion and its award is valid. 

The Supreme Court of Canada allowed 
the appeal of the unions and restored the 
order of Mr. Justice Dickson of the 
Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench, by 
which the arbitration board was declared 
to have acted within its jurisdiction. The 
unions were awarded their costs in the 
Supreme Court and in the Manitoba 
Court of Appeal. 

International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers, Flin Flon Lodge 
No. 1848 et al. v. Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting Co. Ltd. 68 C.L.L.C., para. 14, 
069. 


MANITOBA COURT 
OF QUEEN’S BENCH 


On November 16, 1967 Mr. Justice 
Matas of the Manitoba Court of Queen’s 
Bench dismissed an application for certi- 
orari to quash two decisions of the Mani- 
toba Labour Board affecting a company 
carrying on intraprovincial and extra- 
provincial transport. The Court rejected 
the argument that the company’s business 
fell within federal jurisdiction, and held 
that the company’s operations were, in 
pith and substance, provincial in charac- 
ter, whereas its extraprovincial transport 
Operations were casual and merely inci- 
dental to what was basically and essenti- 
ally an intraprovincial business. Conse- 
quently the Court ruled that the company’s 
labour relations were not subject to the 
federal Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, but were governed by 
the Manitoba Labour Relations Act. 


Circumstances 


Invictus Limited is incorporated under 
the laws of the Province of Manitoba; 
further, it is registered to do business in 
Manitoba. In 1963, Invictus registered 
under the terms of the Manitoba Partner- 
ship Act, declaring that it was carrying on 
business as a trucking and transportation 
organization under the name of the R. C. 
Owen Transport Company. The business 
of the company in Manitoba has been the 
transport of general freight and horses for 
hire, racing horses, show horses, and 
jumping horses. 

The company is also registered in 
Alberta under the Alberta Companies 
Act, and is licensed to do business in 
Saskatchewan. Business outside Manitoba, 
including states of the United States, has, 


in fact, been only that of transporting 
horses. | 
On February 16, 1967 the Manitoba — 
Labour Board certified the General 
Drivers, Warehousemen, and Helpers 
Union, Local 979, as bargaining agent for 
the employees of R. C. Owen Transport 
Company in these words, which are ex- 
cerpted from the certification order: 
“Therefore, The Manitoba Labour | 
Board Does Hereby Certify to all part- 
ies concerned that the above-named 
Applicant Trade Union is the properly 
chosen bargaining agent for a bargain- 
ing unit composed of all truck drivers, | 
warehousemen, helpers, and mechanics | 
in the Province of Manitoba, except 
those excluded by the [Manitoba Labour | 
Relations] Act; and such bargaining 
agent may, pursuant to Section 12 of 
the Act, give the employer concerned, 
or be given by the employer concerned, | 


notice to commence collective bargain- 
ing with a view to the conclusion of a 
collective agreement.”’ 


The second decision of the Manitoba 
Board affecting the labour relations of 
Invictus Limited through its associate, 
R. C. Owen Transport Company, was an — 
order issued by the Board on July 27, 1967 | 
whereby consent to prosecute Invictus for 
an alleged violation of the Manitoba. 
Labour Relations Act was granted to the | 
Drivers Union. | 

Subsequently, Invictus applied by way > 
of certiorari to quash both the certifica- 
tion and the consent to prosecute orders — 
on three grounds: | 

| 


1. The Manitoba Labour Board, in) 
issuing the certificate and making the 
consent order, acted without and in excess _ 
of jurisdiction. | 

2. The undertaking of Invictus Limited — 
fell within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Parliament of Canada under Sec. 91(29) | 
and Sec. 92(10) (a) of the British North) 
America Act, and so the Canada Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
and not the Manitoba Labour Relations | 
Act, applied to the labour relations be- 


tween Invictus and its employees. 


3. Alternatively, there was an error on 
the face of the record in that the Board’ 
purported to certify the Drivers Union for 
a bargaining unit ‘‘of all truck drivers, 
warehousemen, helpers and mechanics in. 
the Province of Manitoba, except those 
excluded by the Act’? without restricting 
such certification to the employees of a 
particular employer or group of employees. | 


Examination of Grounds for Certiorari 


Mr. Justice Matas did not give any 
further consideration to ground (1) since, 
it was, he said, “‘based on the submissions, 
in respect of grounds (2) and (3)’’. 

To determine the validity of ground 
(3) — that there was an error on the face 
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of the record — he examined the affidavit 
of the registrar of the Manitoba Labour 
Board, together with the certification 
order itself. From material submitted as 
part of the registrar’s affidavit, Mr. 
Justice Matas found that the error ap- 
parently arose in the certificate because, 
on the application for certification made 
by the Drivers Union, the proposed 
bargaining unit was described as “all 
truck drivers, warehousemen, helpers and 
mechanics in the Province of Manitoba.”’ 
The Board, on its certificate, repeated this 
wording and added “except those ex- 
cluded by the Act.’? Mr. Justice Matas 
noted that, further on in the operative 
section of the certificate, reference is made 
to the ‘“‘employer concerned.’’ He con- 
cluded in the matter of ground (3): 

It is obvious that what is intended is 
inclusion of employees in the Province 
of Manitoba of this particular employer. 
I regard the error as “formal or acci- 
dental.’? Merely formal or accidental 
errors on the face of the proceedings do 
not now afford grounds for certiorari 
.... 1 would not grant the order for 
certiorari on this ground. 


Turning to ground (2) — that the truck- 
ing operation fell within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the federal Parliament — 
Mr. Justice Matas said that the relevant 
statutory provisions are contained in the 
federal Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act and the British North 
America Act. Sec. 53 of the IRDI Act 
states that this Act: 

53....applies in respect of employ- 
ees who are employed upon or in con- 
nection with the operation of any work, 
undertaking or business that is within 
the legislative authority of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada including, but not so 
as to restrict the generality of the 
foregoing,... 

(b) Railways, canals, telegraphs and 
other works or undertakings connecting 

a province with any other or others of 

the provinces, or extending beyond the 

limits of a province.... 


Sec. 92 of the BNA Act, 1867, gives the 
provinces the power to make laws in 
relation to: 

92(10) Local Works and Undertak- 
ings other than such as are of the 
following Classes :— 

(a) Lines of Steam or other Ships, 

Railways, Canals, Telegraphs, and other 

Works and Undertakings connecting 

the Province with any other or others 

of the Provinces, or extending beyond 
the Limits of the Province. 


The exceptions contained in 92(10) (a) 
are transferred to the exclusive authority 
of the Parliament of Canada by the pro- 
Vision in Sec. 91(29) that confers the 
exceptions to provincial powers on the 
federal Parliament. Thus Mr. Justice 
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Matas stated that if the business of 
Invictus Limited fell under the jurisdiction 
of Parliament, the labour relations of 
Invictus would be within that jurisdiction 
too. 


The Winner Case 


The Court proceeded to examine 
ground (2) in the light of case law. The 
line of cases relating to the jurisdiction 
question for highway transport businesses 
began with Attorney-General of Ontario 
yo inner’ (LG2 1954, 539). Inothis 
case the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council found that the business of run- 
ning a bus line between Boston, Mass., 
through New Brunswick to Glace Bay, 
N.S., and points between, was an under- 
taking connecting New Brunswick with 
Nova Scotia and extending beyond the 
limits of New Brunswick. 

Consequently, it was an undertaking 
within head 10(a) of Sec. 92. The Privy 
Council held that, whether the bus line 
involved passengers travelling between 
points within New Brunswick or passen- 
gers being carried through New Brunswick 
to points outside, the undertaking in fact 
was One and indivisible. It was therefore 
not within the jurisdiction of New Bruns- 
wick to prohibit the bus line from picking 
up and dropping off passengers between 
points in New Brunswick. 

Mr. Justice Matas quoted Lord Porter 
of the Privy Council: 

In coming to this conclusion their 
Lordships must not be supposed to lend 
any countenance to the suggestion that 
a carrier who is substantially an internal 
carrier can put himself outside pro- 
vincial jurisdiction by starting his 
activities a few miles over the border. 
Such a subterfuge would not avail him. 
The question is whether in truth and in 
fact there is an internal activity pro- 
longed over the border in order to 
enable the owner to evade provincial 
jurisdiction or whether in pith and sub- 
stance it is interprovincial. Just as the 
question whether there is an intercon- 
necting undertaking is one depending on 
all the circumstances of the case, so the 
question whether it is a camouflaged 
local undertaking masquerading as an 
interconnecting one must also depend 
on the facts of each case and on a 
determination of what is the pith and 
substance of an Act or regulation. 


Tank Truck Case 


The principles established in the Winner 
case were applied by Mr. Justice McLen- 
nan of the Ontario High Court of Justice 
in Regina vy. Toronto Magistrates; Ex 
parte Tank Truck Transport Ltd. (L. G.., 
1961, p. 159). The Ontario Court of 
Appeal affirmed his decision (L. G., 1963, 
p. 611). 

Tank Truck Transport Ltd. was licensed 


to carry goods not only within Ontario 
but also between Ontario and Quebec, and 
from the United States to Canada. The 
company had its head office in Ontario; 
it had terminals in Ontario, and one re- 
porting terminal in Quebec. It had, how- 
ever, no separate operating divisions for 
intraprovincial and extraprovincial trips. 
Extraprovincial trips were made on a 
reasonably regular basis, amounting to 6 
per cent of all trips made for the year 
1959, but no fixed schedule was kept for 
such trips. 

The Court held that the carrier contin- 
uously and regularly connected Ontario 
with Quebec and extended beyond the 
limits of Ontario. The undertaking thus 
fell within federal jurisdiction under the 
exceptions in Sec. 92(10) (a) of the BNA 
Act. Further, the Court held that it was 
immaterial that the interprovincial and 
international business was not the main 
or substantial part of the carrier’s under- 
taking. 

In his judgment, Mr. Justice McLennan 
said: 

.. not every undertaking capable 
of connecting Provinces or capable of 
extending beyond the limits of a Prov- 
ince does so in fact. The words ‘‘con- 
necting” and ‘“‘extending”’ in Sec. 92(10) 
(a) must be given some significance. 
For example, a trucking company or a 
taxicab company taking goods or pas- 
sengers occasionally and at irregular 
intervals from one Province to another 
could hardly be said to be an under- 
taking falling within Sec. 92(10) (a). 
As appears from the Winner case and 
the Underwater Gas Developers case 
[L.G., 1960, p. 1300] undertaking in- 
volves activity and I think that to con- 
nect or extend, that activity must be 
continuous and regular, but if the facts 
show that a particular undertaking is 
continuous and regular, as the under- 
taking is in this case, then it does in 
fact connect or extend and falls within 
the exception in Sec. 92(10) (a) regard- 
less of whether it is of greater or less in 
extent than that which is carried on 
within the Province. 


Liquid Cargo Case 


Another recent case, Regina v. Cooks- 
ville Magistrate’s Court; Ex parte Liquid 
Cargo Lines Ltd. (L. G., 1965, p. 435), 
decided by Mr. Justice Haines of the 
Ontario High Court, followed and further 
elaborated the Winner and Tank Truck 
cases. Liquid Cargo Lines Ltd. was en- 
gaged in the business of trucking, holding 
licenses from Ontario, Quebec, and the 
United States. The company operated in 
all these jurisdictions although all its 
employees were residents of Ontario, its 
head office and only terminal were in 
Ontario, and only 1.6 per cent of its loads 
were to or from extraprovincial points, 
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representing 10 per cent of total mileage. 
Mr. Justice Haines held that Liquid Cargo 
Lines was subject to federal legislation in 
its labour relations, saying: 


In my view, the fact that many of the 
applicant’s [i.e., Liquid Cargo Lines’] 
extraprovincial trips are not made at 
fixed times in accordance with a pre- 
determined schedule does not compel 
the conclusion that its activity in that 
regard is not continuous and regular. 
Viewed from the point of view of the 
applicant company, it is clear that its 
customers are provided with extraprov- 
incial service consistently and without 
interruption whenever they apply to 
the applicant for such service. The 
applicant stands ready at any time to 
engage in hauls outside the boundaries 
of the Province of Ontario at the in- 
stance of any of its customers, and for 
that purpose has gone to the pains and 
expense of acquiring transport permits 
and licenses from a number of juris- 
dictions. Further, the evidence is clear 
that it has made such trips frequently 
during the period for which figures 
have been provided. 


Moreover, the Court also held that the 
fact that Liquid Cargo Lines did not have 
any terminals outside the province was not 
of consequence. 


In the case at bar, Mr. Justice Matas, 
having outlined the leading three cases, 
went on to describe two other recent cases. 


In an unreported decision dated August 
18, 1966, Brewster Transport Co. vy. 
Amalgamated Transit Union, Division 
1374, Mr. Justice Riley of the Alberta 
Supreme Court said in his reasons for 
judgment that “‘the main, the essential and 
the primary purpose of Brewster opera- 
tions was not one of connection between 
provinces.”’ Brewster Transport maintain- 
ed a ticket office in British Columbia and 
owned a chalet in that province too. But 
the company, based in Alberta, only ran 
sight-seeing tours, penetrating some fifteen 
to eighteen miles into British Columbia, 
during the summertime. It was decided 
that the pith and substance of Brewster’s 
operation was an Alberta one. 


In B.C. Power Corporation v. Attorney- 
General of British Columbia et al. (44 
WWR 65; 47 DLR (2d) 633) Chief Justice 
Lett of the B.C. Supreme Court found 
that the transportation division and gas 
system of the Power Corporation were 
important and integral parts of the 
undertaking of the company and were 
bona fide extraprovincial, in the sense of 
connecting with another province or 
extending beyond the limits of the prov- 
ince. Chief Justice Lett held that the 
whole undertaking of the B.C. Power 
Corporation came within the meaning of 
Sec. 92(10) (a) of the BNA Act, 1867. 
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Facts Considered 

Mr. Justice Matas sought to analyse 
the facts of the case at bar in the light of 
the three leading cases. As already men- 
tioned, Invictus Limited was incorporated 
under Manitoba law and registered to do 
business in Manitoba, Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. 

Invictus received public service vehicle 
certificates from the Manitoba Motor 
Carrier Board certifying five of the com- 
pany’s vehicles as “‘federal carriers’ that 
were subject to the terms and provisions 
of the Canada Motor Vehicle Transport 
Act and the Manitoba Highway Traffic 
Act. This alone, in the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Matas, would not constitute In- 
victus as an interprovincial carrier. He 
said: “‘It is not what a company is author- 
ized to do but what it actually does which 
will govern the determination of the 
jurisdiction under which it falls.”’ 

An order of the Manitoba Motor 
Carrier Board, besides setting out the 
intraprovincial rights of Invictus, author- 
ized Invictus ‘‘to transport news ink in 
bulk for Canada Printing Ink Co. Ltd., 
Edmonton to Winnipeg with drop-off 
privileges at Calgary, Saskatoon and 
Regina,” and ‘‘to transport horses for hire, 
racing horses, show horses and jumping 
horses from various points in Manitoba to 
and from various points in Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and U.S.A.”’ In- 
victus did not carry news ink in bulk as it 
was authorized to do. ‘“‘The question be- 
fore the court,’’ Mr. Justice Matas said, 
“‘is, therefore, whether the transport of 
horses extraprovincially is of a nature 
which would bring the applicant within 
the provisions of the relevant federal 
legislation.”’ 

The Alberta Highway Traffic Board 
gave Invictus the authority “for trans- 
portation of racing horses, show and 
jumping horses, etc., from points in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, British Colum- 
bia and the United States of America to 
points in Alberta and vice versa.’ In 
British Columbia and Saskatchewan, In- 
victus obtained permits whenever any 
transport was done in those provinces. 
Although at one time or another the com- 
pany had transported to several American 
states, including Minnesota, Ohio, Mary- 
land, Oregon, Washington, and New 
York, it did not have any federal author- 
ity from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for doing so. 

For travel in some provinces and states, 
Invictus had not obtained license plates; 
instead it took advantage of arrangements 
made with other jurisdictions by the 
Province of Manitoba for reciprocal re- 
cognition of each other’s vehicle licenses. 
The company had licence plates for three 
jurisdictions for which the Province of 
Manitoba did not have reciprocity — 
Alberta, Maryland, and Ohio. 


When the manager of the transport 
operations of Invictus was asked why the 
company had not obtained licences in 
some states and provinces through which 
it travelled, he testified that the cost was 
too high. Mr. Justice Matas noted this to 
be ‘“‘a significant comment in the light of 
the consideration the Court must give as 
to whether or not the extraprovincial 
business is in fact of a character such as 
to constitute the carrier an extraprovincial 
Cagriers: 

Invictus maintained a regular schedule 
for its operations in Manitoba. Extra- 
provincial business was undertaken cas- 
ually, in response to requests for the 
transport of horses. Such services were 
available at all times, and this was made 
known to the public. Facts presented 
about the volume of extraprovincial 
business were related by Mr. Justice 
Matas. 


The total revenue of the company in | 
1966 for the transport of horses was 
$18,215.30. The extraprovincial portion 
amounted to $16,329.30. For eight 
months of 1967 the total revenue from 
the horse transport traffic was $11, 
250.60. The amount for extraprovincial 
traffic was $8,739.20. It appeared that 
the company made 15 extraprovincial | 
trips during the first eight months of | 
1967. | 

The extraprovincial revenue as a per- | ) 
centage of gross revenue for 1966 was 
approximately 5.5 per cent. Most of the | 
extraprovincial business is done in the © 
summer. } 


pts a Pe Pio tt atlanta tenia i aaa 


The transport business was handled by | 
Invictus Limited’s general office and ad- | 
ministrative staff in Winnipeg, there being ! 
no separate administrative facilities for — 
the transport of horses. | 


Decision i 

In this evidence Mr. Justice Matas saw ; 
no suggestion that Invictus Limited’s © 
extraprovincial undertaking was a camou- ~ 
flage or a subterfuge to avoid provincial 


jurisdiction. Such a camouflage activity he — 


regarded as merely one example given by | 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy — 
Council in the Winner case to indicate the — 
type of undertaking that would result ina 


provincial transport operation not being © 


considered to be under federal jurisdiction. | 
He pointed out that, in the Winner case, — 
the Privy Council did refer to the “pith | 
and substance” rule, and it had suggested | 
that the question whether there was an | ) 
interconnecting undertaking was one that — 
depended on all the circumstances of the — 
case. 1] 
Mr. Justice Matas agreed with Mr. Jus- 
tice McLennan who, in the Tank Truck | 
case, said that the words ‘“‘connecting or 
extending” in Sec. 92(10) (a) of the BNA. 
Act must be given some significance. TO 
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give significance, Mr. Justice McLennan 
had used the ‘‘regular and continuous”’ 
service criterion. Mr. Justice Matas found 
that to consider Invictus Limited’s extra- 
provincial business “‘regular and con- 
tinuous’ would be stretching the meaning 
of those words unreasonably. He there- 
fore concluded the case at bar with these 
findings: 

In constitutional cases, no less than 
in other cases coming before the Court, 
it is necessary that the realities of the 
situation be assessed. The operations 


of the applicant [Invictus], when ex- 
amined from a practical aspect, are in 
pith and substance provincial in charac- 
ter. The applicant’s extraprovincial 
transport of horses is incidental to 
what is essentially and basically an 
intraprovincial business. 

I am of the opinion that the extra- 
provincial traffic conducted by the ap- 
plicant does not form part of an ‘“‘ex- 
tending or connecting”? link as en- 
visaged by Section 92(10) (a) of the 
BNA Act and Section 53(b) of the 


Recent Regulations under Territorial 
and Provincial Jurisdictions 


Northwest Territories introduces a Labour Standards Ordinance 
similar to the Canada Labour (Standards) Code. 


Nova Scotia revises its minimum wage zone system. 


The Council of the Northwest Terri- 
tories has enacted a Labour Standards 
Ordinance, following the general lines of 
the Canada Labour (Standards) Code, 
with modifications to meet the particular 
requirements of the Northwest Territories. 
The Ordinance was assented to on Novem- 
ber 25, 1967 and will come into effect on 
a day to be fixed by order of the Com- 
missioner of the Northwest Territories. 

The enactment of this Ordinance is an 
important step in the development of 
labour legislation in Canada. Previously, 
the only labour standards applicable in 
the Territories were those laid down by 
mines legislation, which govern the 
minimum age and hours of work below 
ground. 

The Ordinance was drafted in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of a board 
of inquiry, appointed on October 12, 1965 
to look into minimum standards of wages, 
hours of work, paid vacations, statutory 
holidays and related matters in the North- 
west Territories. The board held public 
hearings in various northern centres, in 
Edmonton and in Ottawa, and presented 
its report on May 10, 1966. 


Administration 


The Commissioner of the Northwest 
Territories is charged with general res- 
ponsibility for the administration of the 
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Ordinance and is authorized to make 
regulations on a number of subjects on 
which the Ordinance does not lay down 
detailed standards. He may designate any 
person as an inspector under the Ordi- 
nance and, for the purposes of administra- 
tion he is to appoint a Labour Standards 
Officer. The Labour Standards Officer’s 
decisions may be appealed to the Com- 
missioner. 

The Commissioner may establish an 
Advisory Board, consisting of a chairman, 
an employers representative and an em- 
ployees representative, to advise him 
about any matter that he wishes to refer 
to it. 

In the following description of the 
Ordinance, comparisons are made with 
the federal labour code and the major 
differences noted. 

Both Acts establish minimum standards 
and in no way affect the right to more 
favourable conditions. 


Application 

The Ordinance applies to all employers 
and employees in any local or private 
work, undertaking, or business in the 
Territories, excluding only domestic serv- 
ants in private houses, trappers and per- 
sons engaged in commercial fisheries, 
members or students of such professions 
as may be excluded by regulation, and 


Industrial Relations {and Disputes In- 

vestigation] Act. | conclude that, under 

the circumstances, the applicant’s busi- 
ness falls within the jurisdiction of the 
provincial legislation. 

As a result, Invictus’ application for 
certiorari to quash the certification and 
consent to prosecute orders issued by the 
Manitoba Labour Board was dismissed 
with costs. 

Invictus Limited vy. Manitoba Labour 
Board (1967) 62 WWR, Part 3, p. 150; 
65 DLR (2d) Part 6, p. 517. 


managers, superintendents or persons ex- 
ercising management functions. 

In cases of dispute over the application 
of the Ordinance, the matter is to be 
decided by the Labour Standards Officer. 


Hours of Work 


The greatest difference between the 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code and 
the Ordinance is in regard to hours of 
work. This subject emerged in the public 
hearings as the matter of most concern. 
It was feared that a rigid limitation of 
hours would have an adverse effect on 
developing industry in a pioneer area, 
especially because some industries are 
seasonal. Consequently, longer hours than 
those laid down in the federal labour code 
are permitted. 

In the Northwest Territories, standard 
hours are set at 8 in a day and 48 in a 
week. Standard hours of 208 in a month 
have been established for persons engaged 
in the exploration and development of 
metal mining and petroleum, primarily in 
the transport of goods to and from iso- 
lated areas, in tourist Camps or in com- 
mercial fishing. Hunting and fishing guides 
are excluded from the provision covering 
hours of work. 

On application and on the reeommenda- 
tion of an Advisory Board, the Com- 
missioner may exempt an_ industrial 
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establishment from Part I (Hours of 
Work). 

Maximum hours of work permitted are 
10 in a day and 60 in a week, except where 
lesser hours are set by regulation, and 
260 in a month for the special categories 
listed above. 

The overtime rate, to be paid for hours 
worked over and above standard hours, 
is one and a half times the regular rate. 
In a week in which a general holiday 
occurs, the overtime rate is to be paid 
after 40 hours of work, exclusive of any 
work on the holiday. 

In comparison, the federal code sets 
standard hours of 8 in a day and 40 ina 
week, and maximum hours of 48 in a 
week. In a week in which a general 
holiday occurs, the overtime rate is to be 
paid after 32 hours. 

Averaging the standard and maximum 
hours over a period of two or more weeks 
will be permitted where a _ collective 
agreement is in effect and where, because 
of the nature of the work, an employee’s 
schedule of hours varies from day to day 
or week to week. The conditions and time 
periods for averaging are to be prescribed 
by regulations. 

Unless otherwise prescribed by regula- 
tions, hours of work are to be arranged in 
such a manner that an employee has at 
least one full day of rest in a week, prefer- 
ably Sunday. 

Maximum hours (10 and 60 or 260 
hours in a month, as the case may be) 
may be exceeded, where authorized by an 
order of the Commissioner. The Com- 
missioner is empowered to issue such an 
order in respect of work that is seasonal 
or intermittent in nature, provided that 
the conditions of employment and the 
welfare of the employees are given due 
consideration. 

Work in excess of the maximum hours 
set by the Ordinance may also be allowed 
under a permit issued by the Labour 
Standards Officer. Such a permit may be 
granted only if there are exceptional cir- 
cumstances to justify the excess hours, 
and if the welfare of the employees is 
taken into account. The permit is issued 
for a definite period, and may specify 
either the total excess hours that may be 
worked or the additional hours permitted 
in any day and in any week. 

Maximum hours may be exceeded with- 
Out permit in an emergency, such as in 
case of accident, essential work to be 
done to machinery, or other unpreventable 
circumstances. In such an event, the em- 
ployer must report in writing to the 
Labour Standards Officer within 30 days 
after the end of the month in which the 
maximum hours were exceeded, giving 
the number of employees who worked the 
excess hours, the number of additional 
hours each worked, and the circumstances 
that made such work necessary. 
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Minimum Wages 


As under the Canada Labour (Stand- 
ards) Code, minimum wage for all work- 
ers seventeen years of age and over is to 
Der bicz> da nour, 

Persons under 17 years of age may be 
employed only in certain occupations. 
The occupations, conditions and mini- 
mum wage rate for such employment are 
to be fixed by regulations. 

Upon application, the Labour Stand- 
ards Officer may issue a permit author- 
izing the employment of handicapped 
persons at a wage lower than the mini- 
mum wage. In order to obtain a permit, 
the handicapped worker must show such 
evidence of disability as the Commissioner 
may require. 

To cover matters not specifically dealt 
with in the Ordinance, the Commissioner 
is empowered to make regulations. To 
prevent evasion of the minimum wage 
rate by unreasonable charges or deduc- 
tions, the regulations may limit or pre- 
scribe the price that may be charged for 
board and lodgings provided by the 
employer, for uniforms or other articles 
of wearing apparel that an employer 
requires an employee to wear, and for 
furnishing tools or equipment and for 
their maintenance and repair. 

Regulations may also be made re- 
quiring an employer in specified cir- 
cumstances to provide, maintain or 
launder uniforms or other articles of ap- 
parel that he requires an employee to 
wear, or requiring an employer to pay an 
employee for a minimum number of hours 
if he is called to work. 

An employer who is providing an on- 
the-job training program adequate to 
increase the skill or proficiency of his 
employees may be exempted by regula- 
tions from paying the minimum rate to 
the employees being trained during the 
whole or a part of the training period. 


Annual Vacation 


Every employee is entitled to a vacation 
of at least two weeks (after every com- 
pleted year of employment) with vacation 
pay of 4 per cent of the employee’s wages 
for the year. 

A year of employment must be conti- 
nuous with one employer, and is a 12- 
month period beginning from the date 
employment began or from any subse- 
quent anniversary date. An employee is 
entitled to the vacation established by the 
Ordinance if his year of employment 
began before and ended after the Or- 
dinance came into effect. 

The annual vacation is to begin no later 
than 10 months after the completion of 
the year of employment. Vacation pay 
must be given at least one day before the 
vacation is to begin or on an earlier date, 
as regulations may prescribe. 

There is no requirement that, if a 


general holiday occurs during an em- 
ployee’s vacation, his vacation is to be 
extended by one day in dieu of the holiday. 
In this regard, the Ordinance is unlike the 
federal code. 


When employment is terminated during | 
a year, the employee is entitled to any | 


vacation pay owing to him in respect of a 
previous completed year of employment 
and to 4 per cent of his wages for the 


: 


period he has worked during the year. | 
An employee is not entitled to a vacation | 


unless he has been continuously employed 


for 30 days or more. / 
an | 


When a business changes hands, 
employee is considered to have been in 


continuous employment before and after 


the transfer. 


General Holidays 


Each employee must be given a holiday — ) 


with pay on any of the eight general | 
holidays that fall on a working day. The 
general holidays are the same as those. | 
named in the Canada Labour (Standards) | 
Code — New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Labour 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, Remembrance 
Day and Christmas Day. Under the 
federal law, an employee is entitled to 
these holidays with pay whether or not | 
they fall on a working day. 

The Labour Standards Officer may | 
allow another holiday with pay to be 
substituted for a general holiday if there. 
is a collective agreement that specifies 


lective agreement, if an employer applies 
for a substitution and the majority of the 
employees agree. 

An employee is to receive his resullll 
pay if he does not work on a general 
holiday that falls on a normal working 
day. The wages of an employee who is | 
paid by the week or by the month are not > 
to be reduced because of the holiday. An 
employee who is paid on a daily or hourly | 


i 


z | 
another day or, where there is no col- 


‘ 


1 


basis must be paid at least the equivalent — 
of his regular earnings in a normal work- 


ing day. An employee who is not paid on 
any of the above bases is to receive a sum 
equal to daily earnings, exclusive of 


overtime, averaged over the four weeks— 


immediately preceding the holiday. 
An employee who is required to work 


on a day on which he is entitled to a_ 
holiday with pay must receive his regular 
pay for the day and must, in addition, be 
paid at his regular rate of wages for the 


hours worked; or he must be given a| 


holiday with pay at some other time not 


later than his next annual vacation or! 


upon termination of employment, which-' 


ever comes first. An employee who is not 


required to work on a general holiday 
must not be required to work on another 
day that would otherwise be a non-) 
working day in the week in which the 
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| 


holiday occurs, unless he is paid double 
his regular wages. 

The federal law requires the payment of 
regular wages plus time and a half the 
regular rate for all time worked. In con- 
tinuous Operations, another holiday with 
pay may be substituted for the time-and- 
a-half plus regular pay requirement. 

An employee is not entitled to pay ona 
general holiday if he has not worked for 
his employer for 30 days during the 
preceding twelve months, if he did not 
report for work on that day after being 
called to work, or if, without his em- 
ployer’s consent, he did not report for 
work or either the day preceding or the 
day following the holiday. These provi- 
sions differ from the federal exceptions, 
under which an employee is not entitled 
to holiday pay in his first 30 days of 
employment or when he is not entitled 
to wages for at least 15 days during the 
30 calendar days immediately preceding 
the holiday. 


Information and Returns 


Employers are required to keep records 
of the names and addresses of their em- 
ployees, their age if under 17, the wage 
rates, hours worked and wages earned 
and actual payments for at least 24 
months. This information is to be avail- 
able to an inspector. In addition, the 
employer must provide the Labour 
Standards Officer with such information 
about wages, hours of work, annual 
vacations, general holidays and conditions 
of work as the Officer requires. 

Employers are also required to furnish 
pay statements. Each employee must 
receive with his pay a statement in writing 
indicating the period and the number of 
hours for which the wages are being paid, 
the rate of wages, details of deductions 
made and the actual amount being re- 
ceived. 


Inspection and Enforcement 


Provisions for inspection and enforce- 
ment of the Ordinance do not differ from 
those of the Canada Labour (Standards) 
Code. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


In British Columbia, the minimum wage 
order governing hairdressing (B.C. Reg. 
114/59) has been replaced by B.C. Reg. 
9/68, gazetted January 4, 1968, effective 
from February 19, 1968. 

The order establishes a minimum rate of 
$1.60 an hour for hairdressers. The 
previous rate was $35 a week for em- 
ployees working 39 hours or more and 
90 cents an hour for employees working 
less than 39 hours. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


In Nova Scotia, the general minimum 
Wage order, the order governing beauty 
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parlors and the one governing road build- 
ing and heavy construction have been 
amended by orders gazetted February 14, 
1968, and effective from April 1, 1968 
(L. G., Feb. 1967, p. 134). 


General Order 


In the revision of its general order, the 
Nova Scotia Minimum Wage Board has 
dropped its provision for inexperienced 
workers’ rates which permitted employers 
to employ workers during their first 350 
hours of employment at rates 15 cents 
below the minimum hourly rate for the 
zone concerned. 

Adult rates now apply to employees of 
18 years of age and over, instead of 17 
years and over. Rates for young workers 
(now referred to as underage workers) 
apply to workers between the ages of 14 
and 18. 

The zone system was also changed by 
combining the former zones IA and IB, 
comprising the cities and larger towns of 
the province, to form a new Zone I. Zone 
I now consists of Halifax-Dartmouth, 
Sydney and New Glasgow and surround- 
ing areas within a ten-mile radius, and of 
Truro, Amherst and Yarmouth and 
surrounding areas within a_ five-mile 
radius. Zone II as before consists of the 
rest of the province 

The minimum wage for male workers 
18 years of age and over was raised to 
$1.15 an hour in Zone I and to $1.05 an 
hour in Zone II; and the minimum rate 
for women 18 years of age and over was 
raised to 90 cents an hour in Zone I and 
to 80 cents an hour in Zone II. This 
involves an increase of five cents an hour 
for workers in the former Zone IA and 
ten cents an hour for workers in the former 
Zone IB and Zone II. The minima for 
underage workers have not been revised, 
apart from the five-cent increase provided 
for workers in the former Zone IB result- 
ing from the change in zone. 

The section governing the rates of pay 
for overtime work has been amended. 
Although the order required the payment 
of one and a half times the regular rate 
of pay for time worked in excess of 48 
hours in a week, this provision had been 
suspended, and the overtime rate was, 
in fact, one and a half times the minimum 
rate. The amendment removes the original 
provision requiring the payment of one 
and a half times the regular rate for over- 
time work. 


Beauty Parlors 


In the order governing beauty parlors, 
the zones have been consolidated as in the 
general order. The minimum wage rates 
for experienced workers were raised to 95 
cents an hour in Zone I and to 80 cents an 
hour in Zone II. Inexperienced workers 
still have not set rate for the first three 
months of employment, but are now to 


receive 45 cents an hour for the second 
three months in both zones, and, for the 
third three months, 70 cents an hour in 
Zone I and 60 cents an hour in Zone II. 
As a result of the revision, rates are in- 
creased by five, ten or fifteen cents, 
depending on the area in which the beauty 
parlor is located. 


Road Building and Heavy Construction 


The amendment to the order governing 
road building and the heavy construction 
industry raised the minimum wage by 10 
cents to $1.25 an hour. 


Employment Review 


For February 


At 7,107,000 for the week ending Febru- 
ary 17, there was little change in employ- 
ment between January and February. The 
total was 127,000 higher than the com- 
parable figure for last year. 

The labour force, at 7,589,000, was 
25,000 higher than in January, and 213,000 
or 2.9 per cent higher than it was a year 
earlier. 

Unemployment increased by 18,000 
during the month from 464,000 in January 
to 482,000 in February, and was 86,000 
higher than last year’s total. 

Total unemployment in February re- 
presented 6.4 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 5.4 per cent in February 
1967, and 5.0 per cent in February 1965. 


Employment 


Employment, at 7,107,000, increased by 
7,000 between January and February. The 
increase of 127,000 from February 1967 
was shared by all regions, with the largest 
percentage gain, 4.5 per cent, occurring in 
British Columbia. There was a small de- 
cline of 0.8 per cent in Quebec. 

The largest change in employment be- 
tween January and February was an in- 
crease of 35,000 in manufacturing indus- 
tries. Agricultural employment declined 
(23,000) and non-agricultural employment 
increased (30,000); construction employ- 
ment declined slightly. 

Employment was higher than a year 
ago in community, business and personal 
service, with an increase of 125,000. 
Smaller increases were recorded in trade 
(37,000) and finance (33,000). Declines 
occurred in manufacturing. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment, at 482,000, was 18,000 
higher than in January, and 86,000 higher 
than in February 1967. Of the 482,000 
unemployed, about 75 per cent had been 
unemployed for less than four months. 
The remaining 25 per cent had been un- 
employed for four months or more. 
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Unemployment Insurance Report — December 


There were 501,500 claimants for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit on December 
29, 1967. This was 78,000 or 18 per cent 
more than the 423,400 recorded at the 
end of December 1966. Males accounted 
for two thirds of this increase. The annual 
increase this year was significantly larger 
than that experienced a year ago when the 
count at the end of December 1966 ex- 
ceeded by 5,500 the number recorded on 
December 31, 1965. Although the rate of 
increase from the end of December 1966 
to 1967 was 17 per cent for males and 22 
per cent for females, it was only 1 per 
cent for males and 3 per cent for females 
for the same dates a year ago. 

The November-to-December month- 
end increase of 165,000 claimants is as- 
sociated with the commencement of the 
seasonal benefit period in December. 
Males accounted for over 80 per cent of 
the increase. 

The claimant count on December 29 
includes about 3,400 persons (1,800 regu- 
lar, 1,600 seasonal) classified as agricul- 
tural claimants. Because the coverage was 
extended to certain employees in agricul- 
ture effective April 1, 1967, the number of 
claimants classified as agricultural has 
been negligible. 


Unemployment Insurance 
Pensions and Manpower Section 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


A total of 270,600 initial and renewal 
claims for benefit were received in local 
offices across Canada during December. 
The increase over the volume filed in 
November was 77,000, and 80 per cent 
of these were initial claims. Relatively 
large increases in the number of claims 
filed occur at this time each year, a 
phenomenon attributed to the seasonal 
benefit period, and to layoffs in industry 
caused when cutbacks in employment 
coincide with the advent of winter. One 
year ago, the November-to-December in- 
crease in the volume of claims filed 
amounted to 100,000. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of benefi- 
Ciaries was estimated at 254,700 for De- 
cember, 174,300 for November and 
226,000 for December 1966. Benefit pay- 
ments were $26.6 million in December, 
compared with $19.9 million in Novem- 
ber, and $22.4 million in December 1966. 


Summary Table 


Cumulative Date 
1967 


January 12 months 


Dec. Nov. Dec. to ending 
Activity 1967 1967 1966 December December 
(in thousands) 
Insured population as at month-end — 4,841 4,641 a= — 
Initial and renewal claims filed 
Ota: 2.90 eS ieee ae eee Ay 194+ bay bi 15817 1,817 
L101 TC Dee Raa SMR eR a Mea 204 141 196 1,335 5) 
Rete wa et eee eee 66 a2 56 482 482 
Claimants currently reporting to local 
Si L110 oc AAR AAG Soi PER ROMP Dati, hs 502 SRY, 423 507" 367" 
Rewular Denes 260 es 434 330 363 — — 
e@asONal OCNEIE, vit.30---.o.csc2.s eee 68 w | 60 — —- 
PGs ee ee ety oc ct ee ee: 14 1 14 — — 
Beneficiaries (weekly average)............ 255 174 226 268* 268* 
Weeks Compensated. ..00)020..... fe 1,019 784 904 135352 15;852 
CIS 1Ya Tk 2h 1a Nace RRO Rea Re $26,581 $19,886 $22,427 $352,645 $352,645 
Average weekly benefit....................... $ 26.09 $ 25.36 $ 24.81 $ 25.46 $ 25.46 


*Monthly average. 


{Discrepancy between totals and sub-totals is due to rounding. 
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elects four new officers 


~uneeainen 


The average weekly benefit payment was 
$26.09 in December, $25.36 in November, 
and $24.81 in December 1966. 


Provincial Data 


Increases over last month in the month- 
end claimant count occurred in all regions. 
A relatively large increase was recorded 
in the Atlantic region, owing to the greater 
severity of seasonal unemployment there, 
and a heavy concentration of seasonal . 
benefit claimants. The two central prov- 
inces, which accounted for over one half 
of the increase, showed the lowest in- | 
crease rate. 

The 18-per-cent increase in the total 
claimant count was not reflected in the - 
Atlantic provinces. Newfoundland, Prince | 
Edward Island and Nova Scotia each 


showed a decrease, which was accounted — 
for by males. Although a slight increadil 
occurred in New Brunswick, the number | 
of female claimants was lower this year. | 


A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the ‘“‘live file’ at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the | 
count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. | 
“Claimants”? should not be interpreted either 
as “‘total number of beneficiaries” or “‘total 
job applicants.” 


. 
United Nations Commission | 


Four newly elected officers presided | 
when members of the United Nations 
Commission on the Status of Women 
assembled at United Nations Heag 
quarters in January 1968 to begin their 
21st Session. Mrs. Helvi L. Sipila of. 
Finland, as Chairman, was assisted by. 
Mrs. Aziza Hussein, United Arab Re-| 
public, and Mrs. Hanna Bokor, Hungary, — 
as First and Second Vice-Chairmen, and 
Mrs. Mimi Marinovic De Jadresic, Chili, | 
Secretary. 

The Commission, established in 1946, 
consists of 32 members who are elected | 
by the Economic and Social Council for’ 
a three-year term. The Commission has 
the responsibility of dealing with questions | 
relating to discrimination against women; | 
advancement of women; women’s rights, 
including political rights, economic rights | 
and opportunities; access to education; 
and the legal status of married women in 
private law. 


| 
| 
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Decisions of the Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


CUB 2720 


The claimant applied for benefit on 
December 21, 1966, and registered for 
work as a pipefitter. He was one of 26 
pipefitters and welders who were dismis- 
sed from their jobs when they refused to 
handle prefabricated material that had 
come from a non-union shop, and his 
case was accepted as a test case to cover 
all these employees who were claiming 
benefit for the same period and under the 
same circumstances. 

The claimant, in filing his application, 
had given dismissal as the reason for un- 
employment. The employer reported that 
the employee had “‘refused to obey orders ”’ 
and he sent the local office a copy of a 
discharge card dated December 13, 1966. 

The insurance officer, in giving the main 
facts of the dispute, said that the union 
representing the claimant contended that 
the employer had obtained the prefabri- 
cated material in contravention of a 
national agreement to which he and the 
union were parties. When two of the 
welders were fired for refusing to handle 
the material, the union agent had tried to 
get the employer to rehire them. But the 
employer refused, and when the other 
welders and pipefitters refused to work 
with the material, he fired them all, 
maintaining that the union had broken the 
agreement when its members had refused 
to obey orders. 

The insurance officer said it was evident 
that a dispute about the use of prefabri- 
cated material from a non-union shop had 
on December 13, 1966, developed into a 
labour dispute within the meaning of 
Section 2(j) of the Unemployment In- 
surance Act. 

“This claimant, a pipefitter, is one of a 
grade or class whose conditions of em- 
ployment stand to be affected by any 
settlement of the dispute. That is, depend- 
ing on the terms of settlement, he may or 
may not be required to use and work with 
Materials which have been prefabricated 
in a non-union shop,” the insurance officer 
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said in his statement of considerations. 
“Claimant, therefore, has a direct interest 
in the outcome of the dispute ... By 
claimant’s action in refraining from per- 
forming work, he has become a participant 
in the dispute. 

‘““As claimant lost his employment by 
reason of stoppage of work attributable to 
a labour dispute at the premises at which 
he was employed, and because of the 
evidence concerning direct interest and 
participation, disqualification under Sec- 
tion 63 of the Act was found applicable.”’ 

The insurance officer notified the claim- 
ant that he was disqualified from receiving 
benefit from December 18, 1966, because 
““You lost your employment by reason of 
a stoppage of work due to a labour dis- 
pute at the factory workshop or other 
premises at which you were employed.”’ 

In appealing to the board of referees, 
the claimant argued that the order he had 
refused to obey was contrary to the 
national agreement between his union and 
the company for which he worked, and 
that, because he had been fired six days 
before a strike by another union at the 
same plant began, he had not been con- 
cerned in that dispute. 


In additional observations, the insur- 
ance officer agreed that the claimant had 
been dismissed, but he said that ‘‘such 
strategy is not uncommon during the 
course of a labour dispute.’’ Negotiations 
about the cause of dispute had evidently 
been going on between the employer and 
the union before the occurrence of the 
actual event that led to the stoppage. 
‘‘Because of the conditions of employment 
which were involved, it is evident that a 
labour dispute existed and... resulted in 
a stoppage of work .. .”’ The officer found 
no reason to chagen his original decision. 

The board of referees heard the case and 
unanimously upheld the insurance officer’s 
decision and dismissed the appeal. On 
March 22, the union appealed to the 
Umpire on the ground that “The major- 
ity decision of the board of referees erred 


in its interpretation of Article 63 of the... 
Act, and had improperly interpreted the 
facts submitted to it.” 

In observations to the Umpire, the 
insurance officer repeated his former state- 
ment of the case and cited CUBs 379, 
1147 and 1627 (L.G. 1959, p. 622) in 
support of his contention that there was a 
labour dispute within the meaning of 
Section 2(j), and CUBs 1446 and 1447 in 
support of his decision that the claimant 
and his fellow workers lost their employ- 
ment by reason of a stoppage of work 
attributable to a labour dispute at the 
premises where they were employed. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


After hearing the case, the Umpire gave 
his decision as follows: 


The facts of this case are not in dispute 
and those facts, as proved, show clearly 
that the claimants involved in this appeal 
lost their employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work attributable to a labour 
dispute as defined by Section 2(j) of the 
Act, which reads: 


... ‘labour dispute’? means any dis- 
pute between employers and employees, 
or between employees and employees, 
that is connected with the employment 
or non-employment, or the terms of 
conditions of employment, of any 
persons...» 


The record shows also that the claim- 
ants were directly interested and were 
participating in the labour dispute; and as, 
according to long established jurispru- 
dence, the merits or demerits of a dispute 
or of the actions or omissions by either 
parties are an irrelevant consideration in 
deciding labour dispute cases, the dis- 
qualification imposed on the claimants by 
the insurance officer under Section 63 of 
the Act must stand. 

As a consequence, I decide to confirm 
the unanimous decision of the board of 
referees. 
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Cases Nos. 100 to 102 


Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 


Releases Decisions in Three Disputes 


Three separate disputes, concerning 
two claims for 166 and 153 miles submit- 
ted by a locomotive engineer because he 
was not called for service, the interpreta- 
tion and application of some articles on a 
collective agreement, and the dismissal of 
a yardman were heard by the Canadian 
Railway Office of Arbitration at hearings 
in Montreal on February 13, 1968. 

The arbitrator disallowed Cases 100 
and 102, but found in favour of the 
brotherhood in Case 101. Summaries of 
the three cases appear below. 


CASE NO. 100 


Dispute between Canadian National 

Railways and the Brotherhood of 

Locomotive Engineers concerning 

two claims, for 166 and 153 miles, 

submitted by a locomotive engineer 
when he was not called for service on 

Saturday, September 3, 1966. 

Because of a strike by non-operating 
employees and those represented by the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, which 
began at noon on August 26, 1966, and 
which was ended by the Maintenance of 
Railway Operations Act late on September 
1, trains were not operated during that 
period (L. G., 1966, p. 630). 

The company stated that, even after 
passage of the Act requiring resumption 
of operations, certain key groups of em- 
ployees at London and elsewhere refused 
to return to work and continued their 
strike action. Certain key employees at 
London remained on strike until approx- 
imately 10.50 a.m. on September 3, the 
company said. 

Prior to the strike, on August 18, the 
brotherhood signed a Memorandum of 
Understanding, which said that, in the 
event of a strike taking place, all engineers 
assignments would be temporarily can- 
celled. The Memorandum provided also 
that, upon resumption of operations, 
engineers would automatically resume 
their former assignments without the need 
for rebulletining. 

The grievor was one of two engineers 
assigned to trains 494 and 795, running 
between London and Toronto Yard daily 
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except Saturday and Sunday. He contend- 
ed that the back-to-work order issued on 
September 1 required him to protect his 
assignment from that point on. Friday, 
September 2 being his regular assigned 
day out on train 494, he was available and 
was holding himself in readiness for the 
call. 

On Saturday September 3, the company 
operated a train from London to Toronto 
Yard, which the engineer alleged was 
train 494 running late. Because an unas- 
signed engineer was used to man the train, 
the engineer claimed payment for the 
miles made by the unassigned engineer 
on the basis of a violation of the Memo- 
randum and an article of the collective 
agreement. 

The company denined to make pay- 
ment of the claims, explaining its position 
in a letter to the brotherhood signed by 
the Operations Manager. It said in part: 
‘‘The information available to me indi- 
cated that this assignment is scheduled to 
operate daily except Saturday. While it is 
correct that the train was not operated on 
Friday, September 2 because of events 
related to the service disruption, this 
would not permit us to extend the assign- 
ment to Saturday. The train that operated 
on Saturday would have to be regarded 
as extra train service and work that should 
have been handled by a spare crew. 

“I do not believe that the situation has 
altered by the fact that the train was 
designated as 494 for operating purposes. 
Our machine record system requires that 
all trains be given a certain designation, 
and service east from London could have 
been called either 494 or a section of 
train 830. The former was chosen because 
it is a familiar designation here in London 
and this does not, in our opinion establish 
a basis for [the engineer’s] claim. 

“Our position must be that because 
this train operated on Saturday, it was 
extra train service and that, if held other- 
wise, the company would be open to a 
claim from spare employees.”’ 

_ The company claimed that, on a number 
of occasions prior to the date of this 
incident, trains between London and 


Toronto had been operated on the days 
off of the two regular engineers, and that 
such trains had been designated as 494) 
for operating and accounting purposes. | 


These trains were said to be manned by | 


spare engineers, as required by an article’ 
of the collective agreement. | 

In making his award, the arbitrator) 
noted that there could be no doubt that. 
the grievor’s regular assignment entitled 
him to operate only on the trains in'! 
question Monday through Friday, accord- | 
ing to the pattern dividing the work bet- | 
ween the two assigned engineers. As | 
provided in the Memorandum of Under- | 
standing, to automatically resume his 
former assignment after the resumption 
of operations on Saturday would clearly | 
mean that he should take train 494 out 
on Monday. | 


His regular assignment did: not call for 


him to work either train on a Saturday, 
the arbitrator found. Had he been permit- 
ted to do so on this Saturday, he added, 
the brotherhood, as well as the company, 
undoubtedly would have heard from the 
unassigned engineer who did make the’ 
run, making the claim that his right to do 
so had been ignored. 

For these reasons, the arbitrator dis- | 
allowed the claim. 


CASE NO. 101 | 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (SD & PC Depart- | 
ment) and the Brotherhood of Rail- | 
road Trainmen concerning the in- 
terpretation and application of some 
articles of the collective agreement. 
The company posted for bid by opera- 
tional schedule and put into operation an 
assignment for crews operating on trains 


153 and 154, operating between two 


terminals. 


The said operating schedule 


showed the starting point of the assign- _ 
ments on these two trains as the second 
station. This operation was superseded by | 


an additional schedule, which contemplat- 


ed essentially the same operation. 

Prior to this rescheduling, the manning 
of four trains, 152, 153, 154, and, 133) 
between the two terminals was covered 
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exclusively by crews from the first station 
in a pool service. The brotherhood chal- 
lenged the right of the company to post 
the new operating schedule, which showed 
two separate starting points in pool 
operation, as a violation of the collective 
agreement. 

The new schedule required the crews 
for train 152 to report for duty at the 
first station and to return the same day on 
train 155 from the second station. This 
turnaround assignment was to continue 
for 10 days, after which the crews were to 
have five days layover. 

The second half of the pool assignment 
showed the second terminal as the start- 
ing point. 

The brotherhood contended that the 
crews whose layover was shown as five 
days had to deadhead, off pay, to the 
second terminal on the fifth day of their 
layover, in order to start the second half 
of the pooled assignment. The crews 
remained in this turnaround assignment 
for 10 days, and finished at the second 
terminal on the tenth day. Again the 
crews had five days layover, but this time 
they had to deadhead, off pay, back to 
the first terminal on the first day of their 
layover.. Following the layover, the pool 
cycle started over again. 

One result of this arrangement was that 
crews arriving from the second terminal 
on train 153 were immediately required 
to report on train 154, for the return trip 
to the second terminal, before release in 
the first terminal. This return assignment 
was 24 hours. 

An article of the collective agreement, 
however, required that not less than eight 
hours rest be given to crewmen after 
completion of a round trip of 24 hours or 
more. The brotherhood charged that, 
because no rest was provided at the first 
terminal, the company attempted to 
circumvent the provision of this article 
by setting up the starting point of this 
part of the assignment at the second 
terminal, where crews lay overnight for a 
period of 1414 hours. 

The brotherhood pointed to a second 
article of the agreement, under the head- 
ing “Promotion Districts,’ in which the 
first terminal is listed. It provides in part: 
“Promotion districts and home terminals 
as at present established will not be 
changed, and existing services will con- 
tinue to be manned from their respective 
merits...” 

The brotherhood pointed to a third 
article of the agreement, which reads in 
part: ‘“‘Effective May 1, 1967, it is agreed 
between the parties that on the introduc- 
tion by the company of technological, 
Operational! and/or organizational changes 
the following provisions will apply: 

“(A) The Company will not put into 
effect any such change that is likely to be 
of a permanent nature and that may effect 
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a material change in working conditions 
with adverse effects on employees covered 
by this agreement without giving as much 
advance notice as possible of any such 
proposed change to the unions concerned 
and, in any event, not less than 90 days 
if a relocation of employees is involved 
and 60 days notice in other cases, with a 
full description thereof and with appro- 
priate details as to the consequent changes 
in working conditions and the number of 
employees who would be adversely affect- 
ed; 

“(B) That it will negotiate with the 
Union’s measures to minimize the adverse 
effects of the proposed change on em- 
ployees, which measures may, for ex- 
ample, be with respect to severance, loss 
of wages, expenses of moving and travel- 
ling of employees required to relocate, 
retraining and the merging of seniority 
lists within organizations, and/or such 
other measurers as may be appropriate 
in the circumstances. 

“2. If the negotiations do not result in 
mutual agreement within 30 calendar days 
of the commencement of such negotia- 
tions, or such other period as may be 
agreed upon between the parties, the 
matter shall be referred immediately for 
mediation to a Board of Review, on which 
each of the parties will be equally repre- 
sented by senior officers.” 

The company stated that, upon receipt 
of the original charge of the brotherhood 
that it was in violation of an article of the 
collective agreement concerning rest pe- 
riods, they posted an amended schedule 
showing the crews assigned to trains 153 
and 154 entering their assignment at the 
second terminal and making 10 consecu- 
tive round trips on trains 153 and 154 on 
a turnaround basis, followed by five days 
layover. 

It was then realized that this was 
creating an unnecessary hardship on the 
employees by requiring them to enter 
their assignment at the second terminal 
rather than at the first. Similarly, when 
the employees were due for relief, they 
had to deadhead from the second terminal 
to the first at their own expense in ac- 
cordance with the agreement. 

Finally, a new schedule was posted, 
which provided: ‘‘Crew will commence 
tour of duty on train 154 first day; then 
will make eight consecutive round trips 
on trains 153 and 154 on a turnaround 
basis between [the two terminals] and 
will complete tour of duty on arrival... 
on the tenth day.” 

Pointing to the ‘“‘deadheading”’ provi- 
sion, the company reasoned that there 
was no substance to the claim that it was 
confined to the first terminal as the home 
terminal, or that the deadheading of 
assigned employees to the home terminal 
for regular relief and returning to their 
assigned run after such relief, without 


pay, contemplates the establishment of 
runs on which the initial designated 
terminal is other than at the first terminal 
or any one of the other three terminals 
mentioned in the agreement. 

The company referred to an article, 
which reads: ‘‘This will not prevent the 
Company from rearranging its services or 
reducing staffs, as may be justified by 
traffic conditions.” 

Referring to the alleged violation of the 
collective agreement, the company claimed 
that this had no application, because of 
another section thereof that reads: ‘“‘These 
provisions do not cover cases where (a) 
workers are affected by a recognizable 
general decline in business activity, such 
as a recession or by fluctuations in traffic; 
(b) the workers affected are casual workers 
subject to irregular employment because 
of the nature of the work they perform, 
or seasonal employees outside their normal 
period of employment; (c) there is a 
normal reassignment arising out of the 
nature of the work in which the employees 
are engaged.”’ 

Because of these provisions, no attempt 
was made to give notice to the brother- 
hood as required in the collective agree- 
ment or to negotiate to “minimize the 
adverse effects of the proposed change on 
employees.”’ 

The arbitrator was satisfied that an 
operations change such as that contem- 
plated by the collective agreement did 
occur in consequence of what was done, 
and that this required compliance with 
what is provided by way of notice and 
negotiation, unless the company could 
establish that this became necessary under 
what is contained in the article reading, 
‘“*.,. workers are affected by a recognizable 
general decline in business activity, such 
as a recession or by fluctuations in 
traficiaines 

Beyond the bare statement by the com- 
pany that this was the fact, no figures 
were produced for the arbitrator upon 
which he could base a finding that this 
claim was justified. Lacking such proof, 
he found that there was nothing before 
him to justify a finding that the company 
acted properly in ignoring the articles of 
the collective agreement in the cir- 
cumstances described. 

For these reasons, the arbitrator said, 
this grievance must be upheld. 


CASE NO. 102 


Ex parte dispute between the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway Company and 
the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men concerning the brotherhood’s 
contention that a yardman was dis- 
missed without benefit of a fair and 
impartial investigation. 
A yardman was notified that he was 
held out of service pending the outcome 
of an investigation into a charge that his 
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conduct was unbecoming an employee 
of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
Company. 

The brotherhood contended that the 
yardman did not receive a fair and im- 
partial investigation as contemplated by 
the provisions of the Collective Agree- 
ment. 

The company claimed that the brother- 
hood had failed to comply with basic 
requirements for the processing of a 
grievance through to arbitration. They 
pointed out that the brotherhood had 
mailed a letter dated October 25 advising 
them that they intended to proceed to 
arbitration and asking to be notified when 
the company would be available for a 
meeting. The company had replied on 
October 30 that they were prepared to 
meet ‘‘at a mutually agreed time,’ and 
mailed to the brotherhood for considera- 
tion, a Joint Statement of Issue that read: 
‘Should the grievance remain unsettled 


for a period of seven calendar days from 
the date of its written submission by one 
party to the other, or for such longer time 
as the parties may agree to, then it shall 
be referred to the Canadian Railway 
Office of Arbitration for final settlement 
without stoppage of work.”’ 

The company claimed that following 
their letter of October 30, there was no 
conference, no Joint Statement of Issue, 
and no agreement to extend the seven-day 
period. There was no reply to their letter 
until December 3, thirty-nine days after 
the dispute had been committed to arbrtra- 
tion, and then a request came from the 
brotherhood for a 90-day extension of 
the time limit. 

The company replied on December 11 
that all of the time limits had been ex- 
hausted and that the dispute could not 
be carried any further. 

The arbitrator believed that the onus of 
responsibility was on the brotherhood to 


Immigration to Canada in 1967 


The total number of persons granted 
landed immigrant status during 1967 was 
222,876, an increase of 14 per cent or 
28,133 more than the 1966 total of 
194,743, the Department of Manpower 
and Immigration reported recently. 

Of these, 209,840 were immigrants 
newly arrived in Canada. In addition, 
landed immigrant status was granted to 
13,036 persons who had entered Canada 
as visitors prior to July 1966 and were 
granted permanent admission during 1967. 

The granting of landed immigrant status 
to persons already in Canada followed 
changes in immigration policy and regula- 
tions announced in July 1966 and Septem- 
ber 1967 (L. G., Jan., p. 20). The changes 
made it possible for visitors and others 
already in Canada, who had previously 
not normally been able to apply, to seek 
landed immigrant status. The estimated 
number of immigrants under the new 
regulations was to be between 200,000 
and 220,000. 

In the total of arrivals and legally 
landed immigrants, there was a slight 
decrease in the number of persons from 
the two leading source countries, Britain 
and Italy. There was an increase from all 
other major sources: Britain, 62,420; 
Italy, 30,055; United States, 19,038; 
Germany, 11,779; Greece, 10,650; France, 
10,122; and Portugal, 9,500. 

The totals from Greece and Portugal 
included large numbers of nationals of 
those countries who were already in 
Canada when they were granted landed 
immigrant status. 

Immigration from France has almost 
doubled in the past two years. The number 
of immigrants from France shows the 
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highest increase of immigrants in any one 
year since completion of statistics by 
country was begun in 1940. The increase 
in 1967 was 28 per cent more than the 
previous year. 

Immigration from Central America and 
the Caribbean during 1967 more than 
doubled over the previous year. There 
was an increase of about 50 per cent in 
the number of Asian immigrants, and a 
lesser increase from Africa. 


Totals for these continental areas and 
Australasia were: Asia, 21,228; Central 
America and Caribbean, 9,005; Australa- 
sia, 6,179, and Africa, 4,608. 

Ontario and Quebec continued to re- 
ceive the major share of Canada’s im- 
migrants. Ontario received 116,850 or 
52.6. per cent, Ouebec’45,717 ‘or 20;S7per 
cent, followed by British Columbia with 
21 2y5eor 12.2 per cent, the three. Prairie 
provinces with 28,071 or 12.6 per cent, 
and the Atlantic provinces with 4,859 or 
Deleper Cent: 


Just over 53 per’ cent of the total 
movement consisted of labour force 
entrants or 119,539 workers and 103,337 
dependants or non-workers. 


The workers included: manufacturing, 
mechanical and _ construction trades, 
38,761; professional and technical, 30,853; 
clerical, 16,609; service and recreation, 
10,716; labouring, 8,792; commercial and 
financial, 3,358; agriculture, 3,203; and 
managerial, 3,023. 

Among men, those aged 25 to 29 made 
up the largest group of immigrants, for a 
total or 23,059. The largest number of 
women were in a younger age group, 20 to 
24, and totalled 23,744. 


move the grievance forward to arbitration 
within a reasonable period of time. He 
acknowledged the fact that no time limit is 
given in the Joint Statement of Issue 
quoted above for referring the matter to 
arbitration for final settlement, but “‘even 
when the pattern relating to arbitration is 
directory only” 
reasonable for the brotherhood to wait 
42 days before taking the second step ina 
pattern that provided only seven days 
for its first step. This would bring into 
disrepute the basic purpose agreed upon 
by both parties that grievances had to be 
processed as quickly as possible, he 
contended. 


it was not considered 


= 
a 
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Although he would have preferred dealll 


ing with this matter on its merits, the 
arbitrator said, the point raised should be. 


iy 


answered for future guidance to define | 
what is intended by the applicable provi t 


sions. 
The grievance was therefore disallowed. | 


Insurance Registrations 


And Other UIC Statistics 


On December 31, 1967, insurance books | 


or contribution cards had been issued to 
5,038,878 employees who had made con- 


tributions to the Unemployment Insur- 


ance Fund since April 1, 1967. 

On the same date, registered employea 
numbered 394,447, a decrease of 592 
since November 30. 

During December, there were 11,266 
investigations conducted by enforcement 


officers across Canada. Of these, 9,063 i 
were spot checks of claims to verify the ; 
and | 


fulfilment of statutory conditions, 
547 were miscellaneous 
The remaining 1,656 were investigations 
in connection with claimants suspected | 
of making false statements to obtain | 
benefits. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 349 
cases, 
against claimants. * 


investigations. 


| 


| 
| 
I 
f 
| 
| 


; 


136 against employers and 213) 


Punitive disqualifications as a result of | 
claimants making false statements or 


misrepresentations numbered 615.* 
Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in December totalled 
$36,406,398.89 compared with $33,395,- 
064.75 in November and $35,960,792.27 
in December 1966. 
Benefits paid 
$26,580,681.74 compared with $19,886,- 


170.84 in November and $22,426,912.51 | 


in December 1966. 


i 


| 
| 


in December totalled 


The balance in the Fund on December | 


31 was $369,641,146.33 compared with 
$359,815,429.18 on November 30 and 
$287,012,486.25 on December 31, 1966. 


| 


: 


*These do not necessarily relate to the | 


investigations conducted during this period. 
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Automation — Labour Aspects 


1. LITHOGRAPHERS AND PHOTOENGRAVERS IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION. Impact of Web Offset; a Union’s 


Analysis of Employment, Growth, Trends. [New York, n.d., 


967 27]. Pp. 32. 


2. McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS CENTRE. Human Values and Technological 
Change. [Seventeenth Annual Conference, May 16 and 17, 1967}. 
Paul Weinberg, ed. Montreal, 1967. Pp. 107. 

Partial contents: The impact of change on work and leisure 
values [by] Harold L. Wilensky. The worker: insecurity, fear 
and resistance to change [by] C. Roy Brookbank. Freedom in 
the age of technology [by] Jean Marchand. Modern approaches 
in managerial behaviour [by] Leonard Sayles. New directions 
in industrial relations in Canada; the professional employee 
[by] Peter Briant. 


Automobiles 


3. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD _ FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES. Costs and Charges in the Motor 
Repairing and Servicing Industry. London, HMSO, 1967. 
Pp. [38]. 


4. NEISSER, ALBERT C. The Impact of the Canada- 
United States Automotive Agreement on Canada’s Motor 
Vehicle Industry; a Study in Economics of Scale. Ann Arbor, 
Mich., University Microfilms, 1967. Pp. 393. 

Thesis (Ph.D.) — New School for Social Research, 1966. 

“This is an authorized facsimile . . . produced by microfilm- 
xerography...’’. 

**... The topic of this dissertation may be worded as follows: 
“Does the Canada-United States Automotive Agreement with 
its specific set of content rules enable the automotive industry 
in Canada to contribute more effectively than heretofore to 
high levels of employment, sustained economic growth, rea- 
sonable price stability, and a viable balance of payment 
Position for Canada ?’”’ 
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Business 


5. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. Mar- 
keting Harnesses the Computer. New York, c1967. Pp. 40. 

Tells how computers are used in selling and in marketing 
products. 


6. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Investor Relations, by Lowell LaPorte. New York, c1967. 
Pio. 

An analysis of how businesses conduct investor-relations 
programs, based on the practices and experiences of 245 com- 
panies. Considers such matters as the annual report and other 
stockholder communications, the conduct of the annual 
meeting, communicating with the financial community, in- 
formation disclosure, etc. 


7. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. Start- 
ing and Managing a Carwash [by] Myer R. Chidakel. Washing- 
ton;.GPO, 1967. Pp: 76. 

“This booklet is intended to give the reader a general idea 
of what is required to start and manage a carwash, what he 
can expect in the way of problems and rewards, and where he 
can get more detailed information.”’ 


Collective Agreements 


8. NOVA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH DIVISION. Technological 
Change Provisions in the Manufacturing Industry in Nova 
Scotia. (Halifax, 1967 ?] Pp. 17. 


9. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. RE- 
SEARCH BRANCH. Technological Change Provisions in 
Ontario Collective Agreements, Ten Manufacturing Industries, 
by Dieter Plautz. Toronto, 1967. Pp. 72. 

Contents: Organization of the study. Data. Analysis by 
agreement. Types of provisions: Advance notice and consulta- 
tion. Changes in job content and rate of pay. Job security. 
Cushioning the impact of job change and job loss. Sharing in 
the gains of productivity. 


Economic Conditions 

10. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
CANADIAN OFFICE. Economic Outlook in Canada, 1968; 
Report of an Economic Forum by the Conference Board in 
Canada, held at the University Club of Montreal, October 20, 
1967. Montreal, 1967. Pp. 87. 

This report consists of prepared papers for consideration 
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and discussion by the Economic Forum participants, and an 
account of the general discussion. Some of the topics discussed 
included the cyclical picture, balance of payments, federal 
government spending, prices, costs and profits, cost-push 
inflation, wage-price guidelines, taxation, etc. 


11. POSTAN, MICHAEL MOISSEY. An Economic History 
of Western Europe, 1945-1964. London, Methuen, 1967. Pp. 
aio2- 

Contents: Part 1: Growth. High and smooth. Growthman- 
ship. Employment and inflation. Trade. Investment. Innova- 
tion. Part 2: The changing shape. Contracting agriculture. 
Industrial regrouping. Ownership: democratic and public. 
Ownership: anonymous. The managers. The managed. Cui 
bono. 


Economic Policy 

12. BODKIN, RONALD GEORGE. Price Stability and 
High Employment: the Options for Canadian Economic Policy; 
an Econometric Study. Prepared by Ronald G. Bodkin [and 
others. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967] Pp. 295. 

This study examines ‘‘factors affecting price determination 
and the inter-relation between movements in prices and costs, 
and levels of productivity and incomes; ... their relationship 
to sustained economic growth and to the achievement of high 
levels of employment and trade and rising standards of living; 
[and] the policies and experiences of other countries in this 
field and their relevance for Canada.”’ 


13. BRETON, ALBERT. Discriminatory Government Pol- 
icies in Federal Countries. Montreal, Private Planning Associa- 
tion of Canada, 1967. Pp. 80. 

Sponsored by the Canadian Trade Committee, Private 
Planning Association of Canada. 

‘‘Discriminatory government policies’ refer to policies that 
“do not benefit everyone in the economy but are aimed at 
certain groups having particular characteristics in common.” 
The government policies considered in this report are pur- 
chasing policies, selling policies, area development policies, 
research policies, and economic policies. 


14. REUTHER, WALTER PHILIP. Policies and Priorities 
or Progress: Statement of Walter P. Reuther, President of thef 
UAW and the Industrial Union Dept., AFL-CIO to the Joint 
Economic Committee of the Congress, February 20, 1967. 
[Detroit, 1967] Pp. 60. 

Title on cover: The Economy in 1967. 


Education 


15. CANADIAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. RE- 
SEARCH AND INFORMATION DIVISION. The Policies 
of Canadian School Boards with Respect to Cumulative Sick 
Leave for Teachers, Maternity Leave, Sabbatical Leave, Leave 
of Absence for Study. Toronto, 1963. Pp. 40. 


16. ILLING, WOLFGANG M. Enrolment in Schools and 
Universities, 1951-52 to 1975-76, by Wolfgang M. Illing and 
Zoltan E. Zsigmond. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967. Pp. 166. 

“The main objective of this Staff Study [of the Economic 
Council of Canada] is to provide a complete and comprehensive 
set of Canadian school enrolment data for the period since 
1951-52, and to sketch the possible dimensions of enrolment 
up to 1975-76.’ The information in this study covers elemen- 
tary, secondary and post-secondary enrolment. 


17. SORKIN, ALAN LOWELL. Education, Ability and the 
Distribution of Wages. Ann Arbor, Mich., University Micro- 
films, 1967. Pp. 373. 

Thesis (Ph.D.) — Johns Hopkins University, 1966. 

‘This is an authorized facsimile . . . produced by microfilm- 
xerography...’’. 


zo 


— 


This thesis attempts to analyze some of the interrelation- 
ships between education, ability, and wage distribution. The 
author also analyzes “‘the relative importance of education as 
compared to mental ability in determining the average wage 
paid workers in each of several occupations.’’ The relationships) 
between education, ability and unemployment are also studied.) 


Employees — Training 
18. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. The, 
Case for Employee Education, by Edward A. C. Dubois. New 
Yorkscli67. Pp) 15: 
Suggests ways that an employee-education program may! 
reduce labour turnover in a company. 


19. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. Com- 
puter Systems Analysts; Problems of Education, Selection, and 
Training [by] Frank Greenwood [and] Erwin M. Danziger. 
New York, c1967. Pp. 40. 


being done to improve the performance and alleviate the 


“This study was undertaken to find out exactly what : 


shortage of systems analysts.” 
/ 


20. GREAT BRITAIN. PARLIAMENT. HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. ESTIMATES COMMITTEES. SUB-COM-) 


MITTEE ON ECONOMIC AFFAIRS. Ninth Report from the 
Estimates Committee, together with the Minutes of the Evidega 
taken before the Sub-Committee on Economic Affairs, Appen- 


dices and Index, Session 1966-67. Manpower Training for 1 


dustry. London, HMSO, 1967. Pp. xxvii, 268. 

The Sub-Committee examined the present arrangements fort 
industrial training in Great Britain, with particular reference 
to the Industrial Training Act. 


21. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Training Company Salesmen, a Survey, by Morgan B. Mac-! 


Donald, Jr. and Earl L. Bailey. New York, 1967. Pp. 62. 
‘“‘Summarizes the current sales training practices of 276 


companies in a variety of industries.’? Describes who has) 
responsibility for training salesmen, methods of training 
experienced and unexperienced salesmen, and devices and 


techniques used in training. 


| 


Employment Management 


. 


22. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. Man. 


power Planning: an Emerging Staff Function [by] Edwin B. 
Geisler. New York, 1967. Pp. 32. | 


The author quotes this definition of ““manpower planning” 
‘““Manpower planning is the process (in- 


by Eric W. Vetter: 
cluding forecasting, developing, implementing, and controlling), 
by which a firm insures that it has the right number of pect 
and the right kind of people, at the right places, at the right 


time, doing things for which they are economically most} 


useful.’ The author outlines his concept of the responsibilities. 


if 


required for an effective staff manpower planning function. 


{ 


| 
23. MCFARLAND, DALTON EDWARD. Company Off- 
cers Assess the Personnel Function. New York, American 


Management Association, 1967. Pp. 125. ) 
An examination of the field of personnel management from 
the viewpoints of the personnel executives, the chief executives, | 
and the operating executives, pointing out differences of 
opinion among the three groups of executives. 
24. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Detailed Analysis of Regular Statistical Reports Made to Top 
Management. New York, 1964. Pp. 276. 
Supplement to Personnel Audits and Reports to Top Manage- 
ment, by Geneva Seybold. | 
“The tables in this supplement show the types of all reports 
that reach top management and how often all of the reports 
are submitted and received.” 
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25. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Discount Privileges for Employees, by Geneva Seybold. New 
York, 1967. Pp. 160. 

**.. Summarizes experience of 223 companies that are 
helping their more than 3 million employees to obtain products 
and services for less than the retail price.” 


26. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Overtime Pay for Exempt Employees, by David A. Weeks. 
New York, 1967. Pp. 41. 

Describes the prevalence of overtime pay plans for employees 
exempt from the U.S. Fair Labor Standards Act, in 673 
manufacturing firms, utility companies, insurance companies, 
and banks. Two hundred and forty plans are analyzed to show 
what levels of employees are likely to be eligible for overtime 
pay, what hours are considered as “‘overtime hours,”’ and what 
rates of pay are used. 


Industrial Relations 


27. CANADA. INQUIRY COMMISSION ON THE ST. 
LAWRENCE PORTS. Report, Ottawa, Canada Dept. of 
Labour, 1967. Pp. 192. 

L. A. Picard, commissioner. 

The Inquiry Commission was set up to look into working 
conditions, health and safety, job security, the calling up and 
recalling of men employed in longshoring and related trades 
at the ports of Montreal, Trois-Riviéres and Quebec. The 
dispute under investigation involved the Shipping Federation 
of Canada and the International Longshoremen’s Association. 

CANADA. COMMISSION D’ENQUETE SUR LES 
PORTS DU SAINT-LAURENT. Rapport. Ottawa, Ministere 
du Travail du Canada, 1967. Pp. 228. 

L. A. Picard, commissaire. 


28. FARMER, GUY Collective Bargaining in Transition 
New York, Industrial Relations Counselors, 1967. 2 vols. 

Contents: 1. Coalition bargaining balance. 2. Restoring the 
balance. 

The author is a specialist in labour law and a former chair- 
man of the U.S. National Labor Relations Board. The first 
part of the monograph deals with coalition bargaining, or 
co-ordinated bargaining by unions against particular com- 
panies or industries, which results in an imbalance in bargain- 
ing, in the author’s opinion. The second part of the monograph 
suggests reforms in U.S. labour laws “‘. . . to correct abuses of 
union power, to reaffirm the rights of employees, to restore 
the legitimate rights of management, and to re-establish 
equality of bargaining power.” 


29. JOINT LABOUR-MANAGEMENT STUDY CON- 
FERENCE, DALHOUSIE UNIVERSITY, HALIFAX. Sth, 
1966. The Fifth Nova Scotia Labour-Management Agreement; 
Proceedings and Addresses ... November 17-18, 1966. Halifax, 
Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie University, 1966. Pp. 88. 

Contents: Review and future plans: moratorium extension, 
labour standards and joint labour-management goals in Nova 
Scotia. Effect of recent amendments to the Nova Scotia Trade 
Union Act. The value of a union in an enterprise. Collective 
bargaining and the national interest. Injunctions, with particu- 
lar reference to Ex Parte injunctions. The [Canada] Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration. Observations for the 
Joint Labour-Management Study Committee. The Fifth Agree- 
ment. Appendix contains texts of previous four agreements. 


30. McGILLIVRAY, PATRICK JOSEPH. Social Organisa- 
tion and Employee Rights. Ann Arbour, Mich., University 
Microfilms, 1967. Pp. 282. 

Thesis (Ph.D.) — University of California, Berkeley, 1966. 

“This is an authorized facsimile . . . produced by microfilm- 
xerography...”’. 
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Contents: The employment relationship and the industrial 
context. The nature of employee rights: uniformities and 
variations in patterns of employee rights. The means of en- 
forcement: power and procedure in grievance-negotiation. 
Skill and discontinuous employment: collective and individual 
rights in the construction and stevedoring industries. Employ- 
ment continuity in the entrepreneurial setting: union power and 
impediments to the development of employee rights. Employee 
rights in a beaureaucratic setting: small-scale manufacturing. 
Employee rights in a bureaucratic setting: large-scale manu- 
facturing. Stages of industrial development and employee 
rights: some general observations. 


31. NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON LABOUR-MAN- 
AGEMENT RELATIONS. 2nd, OTTAWA, 1967. Nation- 
al Conference on Labour-Management Relations, Ottawa, 
Canada, March 21-22, 1967. Convened by Economic Council 
of Canada. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967. Pp. 321. 

The two topics discussed at this second National Conference 
on Labour-Management were: “Show to deal effectively and 
equitably with manpower adjustment problems arising from 
technological and other change; [and] how to improve com- 
munications so as to get a better exchange of information and 
views both between and within labour and management.” 


Labour Organization 


32. GLASS, JUDITH CHANIN. Conditions Which Facilitate 
Unionization of Agricultural Workers: a Case Study of the 
Salinas Valley Lettuce Industry. Ann Arbor, Mich., University 
Microfilms, 1967. Pp. 165. 

Thesis (Ph.D.) — University of California, Los Angeles, 
1966. 

‘**This is an authorized facsimile . . . produced by microfilm- 
xerography.”’ 


33. LIPTON, CHARLES. The Trade Union Movement of 
Canada, 1827 [to] 1959. Montreal, Canadian Social Publica- 
tions Limited, 1967. Pp. 366. 


34. MILLER, ROBERT WILBUR. The Practice of Local 
Union Leadership; a Study of Five Local Unions [by] Robert W. 
Miller, Frederick A. Zeller [and] Glenn W. Miller. Columbus, 
Ohio State University Press, 1965. Pp. xiv, 282. 

This study reports on research carried out among five local 
unions in Columbus, Ohio. It describes how local union 
officers perform their responsibilities, how they represent their 
members, and, whether they are successful or not in carrying 
out their duties. The book concludes by discussing the implica- 
tions of the findings for the future role of unionism. 


35. PHILLIPS, PAUL ARTHUR. No Power Greater: a 
Century of Labour in British Columbia. Vancouver, Published 
by B.C. Federation of Labour, Boag Foundation, 1967. Pp. 
xiv, 189. 

The author, Research Director of the British Columbia 
Federation of Labour, has written a history of trade unionism 
in British Columbia. The concluding section, titled, The British 
Columbia labour movement: an interpretation, sums up the 
author’s conclusions and suggests long term trends in the B.C. 
labour movement. This book is issued by the British Columbia 
Federation of Labour as its Centennial Project. 


Productivity of Labour 


36. ATLANTIC PROVINCES ECONOMIC COUNCIL 
Productivity, the Use of Human Resources, and the Income Gap. 
Halifax, 1967. Pp. [32]. 

This pamphlet examines difference in personal income per 
capita between the Atlantic Provinces and Canada as a whole, 
the reasons for the income gap, and the influence of productiv- 
ity on economic growth and income levels. 
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37. ERLICHMAN, SHMUEL. The Attitude of Trade 
Unions towards Productivity, the Cases of Norway, Israel and 
Ghana. Ann Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 1967. 
Pps Vii; 352; 

Thesis (Ph.D.) — New School for Social Research, 1966. 

‘This is an authorized facsimile . . . produced by microfilm- 
xeroeraphy iw: 


38. LITHWICK, NORMAN HARVEY. Prices, Produc- 
tivity, and Canada’s Competitive Position. Montreal, Private 
Planning Association of Canada, 1967. Pp. 24. 

“Sponsored by the Canadian Trade Committee, Private 
Planning Association of Canada.” 

A comparison of productivity in the U.S. and Canada leads 
the author to conclude, ‘‘the only way to achieve equivalent 
standards of living for the nation as a whole is to increase 
rapidly the fundamental productivity of the Canadian econo- 
iy 


39. MITCHELL, EDWARD J. An Econometric Study of 
International and Interindustrial Differences in Labour Pro- 
ductivity. Ann Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 1967. 
Pp. viii, 113p. 

Thesis (Ph.D.) — University of Pennsylvania, 1966. 

‘‘This is an authorized facsimile . . . produced by microfilm- 
xerography...’’. 


Professional Workers 


40. DICK, DIEDRICH. The Geographic Mobility of the 
1955 Class of Graduates from Canadian Universities in Science 
and Engineering. Ottawa, Program Development Service, Dept. 
of Manpower and Immigration, 1967. Pp. 49. 

The research for this study was begun in the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Canada Dept. of Labour and com- 
pleted within the Department of Manpower and Immigration. 

Title in French: La mobilité géographique de la promotion 
de 1955 des dipl6més en sciences et en génie des universités 
canadiennes. 

This is a study of the “geographical movements (interprovin- 
cial and international) of [the 1955 science and engineering 
graduates] (1) while being educated and (2) during employment 
from the time of graduation in 1955 up to the end of 1964, 
without reference to any other changes that might have ac- 
companied the shifts in location of employment.”’ 

DYCK, DIEDRICH. La mobilité géographique de la promo- 
tion de 1955 des dipl6més en sciences et en génie des universités 
canadiennes. Ottawa, Direction du Programme de la Formation. 
Ministére de la Main-d’cuvre et de I’Immigration [1967], 
Pp. 54. 

“L’étude porte sur les mouvements géographiques (inter- 
provinciaux et internationaux) de ces dipl6més (a) durant leurs 
études et (b) durant leur vie active depuis la fin de leurs études 
en 1955 jusqu’au terme de 1964, indépendamment de tous 
autres changements ayant pu accompagner le changement de 
lieu d’emploi.”’ 


41. GREAT BRITAIN. WORKING GROUP ON MI- 
GRATION. The Brain Drain; Report. London, HMSO, 1967. 
Pp. 124; {1]. 

Presented to Parliament by the Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion and Science and the Minister of Technology. 

At head of title: Committee on Manpower Resources for 
Science and Technology. 

F. E. Jones, chairman. 

The Working Group examines the problem of engineers, 
technologists and scientists, ‘‘of first degree level or higher 
qualifications, who left the United Kingdom with the intention 
of remaining abroad for a year or more.’ The years under 
study were 1961 to 1966. 
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Regional Planning 


42. REGIONAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. Papers, Vol- 
ume 18, 1967: European Congress, Vienna, 1966. Philadelphia, 
Published by the Regional Science Association in co-operation 
with the Department of Regional Science, Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1967. Pp. 242. 

Contains most of the papers presented at the Sixth European 
meetings of the Regional Science Association, held at the 
University of Vienna, Vienna, Austria, August 1966. Partial 
contents: Game theory, location theory and industrial ag- 
glomeration [by] Walter Isard. Reflections on the formulation 
of regional policy [by] Joseph L. Fisher. The multisectoral 
interregional long-range planning problem [by] V. A. Mash. 
Mathematical model of international division of labour [by] 
Jerzy Mycielski. State and local government program budget- 
ing [by] Werner Z. Hirsch. Matrix analysis of interregional 
population growth and distribution [by] Andrei Rogers. Some 


applications of geo-statistical methods in urban research [by] © 


Arie Shachar. Some trends of Soviet regional studies [by] V. 
M. Gokhman and Yu. G. Lipets. 


43. REGIONAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. Papers, Vol- | 


ume 19, 1967: the St. Louis Meeting, November 1966. Edited 
by Morgan D. Thomas. Philadelphia, 
Association, Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, 
1967. Pp. 236. 

Papers are listed under four headings: location theory, 
regional multipliers, regional development, and, urban and 
transportation. 


Social Conditions 


44. GOODMAN, LEONARD HAROLD, Ed. Economic | 
Progress and Social Welfare. New York, Published for the | 
National Conference on Social Welfare by Columbia University © 


Press, 1966. Pp. xii, 233. 
Papers presented at a workshop organized by the Bureau of 


Social Science Research under contract with the Welfare Ad- 


ministration, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
Dec. 1965. 

‘*Prepared for presentation at the 1966 Annual Forum of the 
National Conference on Social Welfare.” 

Contents: The setting for change in social welfare. Poverty, 
policy, and purpose: the dilemmas of choice. Administrative 


decisions and fund allocation in social welfare. Assessing | 


effectiveness of methods for meeting social and economic 
problems. How much does the American system of transfers 
benefit the poor ? Keeping the poor poor. Toward the measure- 
ment of social change: implications for progress. Social 
planning for economic abundance. 


Regional Science 


i 
| 


| 


45. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICES. — 
Caring for People: Staffing Residential Homes; the Report of the | 


Committee of Enquiry Set Up by the National Council of Social 


Service; Chairman Gertrude Williams. London, Allen & Unwin, | 


1967. Pp. 222. 
“ The Committee of Inquiry was appointed in October 1962 


“to enquire into the recruitment and retention, training and | 
field of work of the staff or residential accommodation, other | 


than hospitals, designed for persons in need of care, whether 
short or long term, and whether provided by statutory authori- 
ties, voluntary bodies or otherwise, and to make recommenda- 
tions.” 


Wages and Hours 


46. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR. 


PRICES AND INCOMES. Pay of Electricity Supply Workers. 
London, HMSO, 1967. Pp. 37. 


47. NOVA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH DIVISION. 1966 Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour in Nova Scotia. [October, 1966] — 


Halifax, 1967. Pp. 96. 
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48. TUCKER, MURRAY ALLEN. The Effects of Three 
Unions on Wage and Employment Structure. Ann Arbor, 
Mich., University Microfilms, 1967. Pp. 161. 

Thesis (Ph.D.) — University of Pittsburgh, 1966. 

“This is an authorized facsimile . . . produced by microfilm- 
xerography....” 

**... A comparison of policies and practices of three large 
American unions [United Steelworkers of America, Internation- 
al Union, United Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, and the International As- 
sociation of Machinists and Aerospace Workers] and how these 
policies and practices affect forces of technological change and 
ultimately relate to the labor market upon which these unions 
have some effect.” 


Women 


49. LIFTON, ROBERT JAY, Ed. The Woman in America. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 1965. Pp. ix, 293. 

Most of these essays first appeared in the Spring 1964 issue 
of Daedalus and are the result of the Daedalus conference on 
women held at the House of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, Boston. 

The various papers in this volume consider five questions: 
“What in woman may be said to be enduring, and what is 
subject to social and historical modification ? To what extent 
is woman’s psychological life determined by her anatomy and 
biology, and to what extent can we speak of a specific feminine 
psychology ? What opportunities does American society hold 
out to its women, and are these appropriate to their needs? 
What are the special problems and potential of the highly 
educated woman? Are there ways in which women can make 
special contributions toward the particularly grave dilemmas 
which now confront the world?’? Two papers consider the 
lives of Jane Addams and of Eleanor Roosevelt. 


50. U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU. Homemaker Service; 
How it Helps Children. Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 24. 


Miscellaneous 


51. BELLAN, RUEBEN C. Principles of Economics and the 
Canadian Economy. 3d ed. Toronto, McGraw-Hill, 1957. 
Pp. 593. 

*.. The book contains descriptions of Canada’s money 
supply, its banking system, its national income, its pattern of 
international trade, its trade union organizations, and the 
business cycles which it has experienced; Canadian govern- 
ment policy is described in respect to agricultural price sup- 
ports, the restraint of monopoly, tariffs, trade union privileges, 
international assistance, and economic stabilization.’ As well, 
information dealing with other matters is included. 


52. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF MANPOWER AND 
IMMIGRATION. Career Decisions of Youth, a Compilation 
of Basic Data. Study conducted by Raymond Breton [and] 
John C. McDonald. Volume 1, 1967. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1967. Pp. 203. 

On cover: Career decisions project. 

Title in French: Projets d’avenir des étudiants canadiens, 
sommaire des données fondamentales. 

Cover title in French: Projets d’avenir des étudiants. 

“The study was initiated in 1964 under the co-operative 
auspices of the Canadian Department of Labour and the 
Provincial Departments of Education, and has been carried 
forward by the Department of Manpower and Immigration.” 
Cf. Preface, p. iii, v. 1, 1967. 

CANADA. MINISTERE DE LA MAIN D’OEUVRE ET 
DE L’IMMIGRATION. Projets d’avenir des étudiants cana- 
diens, sommaire des données fondamentales. Volume 1, 1967. 
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Etude dirigée par Raymond Breton [et] John C. McDonald. 
Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine, 1967. Pp. 204. 
‘Projets d’avenir des étudiants.”’ 


53. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES. Costs and Prices of Aluminium 
Semi-Manufactures. London, HMSO, 1967. Pp. [34]. 


54. ILLING, WOLFGANG M. Population, Family, House- 
hold and Labor Force Growth to 1980, by Wolfgang M. Illing, 
with technical contributions by Yoshiko Kasahara, Frank T. 
Denton and M. V. George. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967. 
Pps 101 


55. ONTARIO. ROYAL COMMISSION IN THE MAT- 
TER OF THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 
Report. Toronto, Ontario Dept. of Labour, 1967. Pp. 217. 

Mr Justice George A. McGillivray, commissioner. 

The Commissioner was appointed ‘‘to enquire into and make 
recommendations regarding the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act upon subjects other than detail administration.’ Some of 
the matters which are touched on in this report are compensa- 
tion, claims adjudication, the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
classification and assesment of employers, medical matters, 
apparatus and clothing; industrial diseases, accident preven- 
tion, etc. 


56. TARNOPOLSKY, WALTER SURMA. The Canadian 
Bill of Rights. Toronto, Carswell Co., 1966. Pp. xxix, 246. 

Partial contents: The distribution of legislative power with 
respect to civil liberties. The entrenchment question and the 
Canadian Bill of Rights. The effect of the Canadian Bill of 
Rights on Canadian law. Policical civil liberties and the Cana- 
dian Bill of Rights. Economic civil liberties and the Canadian 
Bill of Rights. Legal civil liberties and the Canadian Bill of 
Rights. The egalitarian civil liberties and the Canadian Bill of 
Rights. The War Measures Act and the Canadian Bill of Rights. 


57. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. The 
Consultative Approach for Safety Promotion. Washington, GPO, 
1967. Pp. 19. 


Law, Labour and Liberty 


Continued from page 267 


defying the law and inviting repression, although the particular 
injunctions in question were by no means glaring instances of 
abuse 

As a result of labour’s campaign in the human rights field, 
an effective administrative agency had been established 
‘functioning under a clearly drafted statute, the Ontario 
Human Rights Code.”’ This, the speaker suggested, ought to 
be labour’s goal ‘‘in the matters that are of concern to this 
conference,”’ adding, ‘‘Surely you must heed the advice I know 
you have already received, to draw up a clearly stated, de- 
fensible, and realistically attainable program of legislation.” 

In conclusion, Prof. Arthurs said, ‘“‘As a labour neutral who 
is keenly aware of his own limitations as a mediator, I feel that 
the risks of having an unworkable system of compulsory 
arbitration are so great that they demand an end to slogan- 
mongering, and a beginning to realistic acceptance of the need 
to build the best possible arbitration mechanism. As a citizen 
who cherishes civil disobedience as a last-ditch defence against 
dictatorship, I resent its unnecessary and ineffectual use in a 
free society where other techniques of protest and challenge 
remain untested.” 
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Statistics Section 


Current Labour Statistics 


Percentage Change From 


Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
(in thousands) 
TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR? FOR CES. tee mies. Rees February 17 7,589 + 0.3 + 2.9 
| sb)2 1 Co Ko 8 Oe ee ain teal 0) 1 br tS a Ree February 17 7,107 “a Out “FG 
Gd a ol OR Ae a: 8 No... <a February 17 436 Se AY) Us 
Aer Sey iik (CULLUM wae ene el eats ne |< Rn February 17 6,671 + 0.5 + 2.0 
Pa VRaE KES his ea ee ee he svc MN nsf oewaacst one February 17 6,154 + 0.4 + 2.1 
At: WOEK§3 5: hOUTS “OTs mM Ole he. os.) se <5 Peck ics seek February 17 5,749 + 1.7 + 0.1 
At worksless thaty 35: OURS ni. Ce eee oh. sh sils tse February 17 1,090 — 4.0 + 9.5 
Employed: but notatiwot kee d!)..: dence teetee: O.. .2 esc. February 17 268 ees Spe eS: 
Unemployeden wei ie actin ks) rene ta Ly en vad eis Sac February 17 482 + 3.9 +21.7 
PSE W ES (CMS OS TRO SRL. eee: <a February 17 67 ; 0.0 + 8.1 
CS beC ie Fite tas aie say Ae, ong? 2 aoe mamma 155. . owns February 17 179 + 7.8 +20.1 
COBEALIO ee eee os ec ee ee deh, ee cases February 17 130 + 8.3 +28.7 
[ev hig eee Ges Wet t ARTS pet 3) ee te February 17 48 — 7.7 + 23.1 
ES CRE Me ee, COREE ee Ome ce 0 re: February 17 58 — 1.7 +28.9 
Without work andiseckine: WOrk =. tlc. see. hee. February 17 443 + 6.2 +23.4 
On-temporary layoreup to"30 Gays a eo ns ee coon ns February 17 39 17.0 + 5.4 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOMMENT wl 961 2100) osu t... x cere ean). ..,. November 124.2 — 0.5 + 0.3 
Manutactaring employment (196) LOO)i tcc .....:, 0) pee eneeel a): November 12352 — 0.1 — 1.5 
PAVE VEER BRACE LOIN ere a0 Bec ss as ae Year 1967 222,876 — +14.4 
PDCSTINEM LOC ADOULLORCEs cress eth tee ene tee etre eee ere aes Year 1967 119,539 = +20.5 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Sirikesvamd: Lockoutsics sacar ee cece ee a eee te February 76 et i +13.4 
INO::of workers: involved <1 Se Oda ee ee te ee EL February 49,069 +148.4 — 43.7 
Duration in. manidayss. «4.sc2e eed ies et Powe cay ees Roe February 590,840 +184.9 +20.7 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)...............00000:ccceeeeseees November $105.18 + 0.1 + 6.4 
Pxwe CA PCLHOULI Sed tIIN OS) (INN 2s) eto ee ee November S246 + 0.4 + 6:5 
Average MOUIS, WOLKed. per Week (il 22) Soc. < ce seas Mo ets aay: November 40.7 — 0.3 a> (ey 
PA VEDAS WCC K IVE WEES ATI) aie ceo Sire ace A Peas See ee ge November $ 99.93 + 0.1 + 5.8 
Consumercprice tdex (1949 =. 100) cg eth ey ee te ea February 152.7 + 0.1 + 4.5 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 =100) .......... November 114.2 — 0.5 + 1.7 
Total jabeur income (thousands. of. dollars). os ace fe at ee November Da Le — 0.4 + 8.2 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Wavar average 1949 ="1Q0) (os omen cee eee, <eeeneen mee ene oe December 287.9 — 3.7 + 4.3 
Manulactinine 355... ee en err cr eee December 250.6 — §.3 + 2.7 
BBY Egos] SA Nae ile ilo acer cen pie Shree te eelnlacetellinanare rath leech tan aN December 263.2 — 3.6 + 4.5 
INOt=d Ula DIGS ore emer res cree ee Sere eee teen emer ae x December 239.9 — 6.8 + 1.1 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION fT 
SUED GRE BR Eres ioe) Se eee ARO T e e e e e eee ee January 7,691 —12.2 + 40.3 
Bee aah 3) (4 £005 | Cae Oe SRP Se tl oe Eee See RUPE ee eee January 8,464 — 13.3 — 2.7 
Madeteconstructiong »).:0..2) 24 eet ele awash Oat pooh nee January 81,809 — 1.0 +19.9 


*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 
{Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 


A-1 to A-3 — Labour Force E-1 to E-4 — Unemployment Insurance 
B-1 — Labour Income F-1 and F-2 — Prices 
C-1 to C-7 — Employment, Hours and Earnings G-1 to G-4 — Strikes and Lockouts 


D-1 to D-4 — Manpower Division 


A — Labour Force 


TABLE A-1 — Regional Distribution, Week Ended February 17, 1968 


British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
(in thousands) 

PERT DT Sabepeniticecnecastatadoteeonenrsnusbonsbesstunorns 7,589 614 2,133 2,823 1,247 ray 
NS oS ee NSE Gass cs ts ci idonncv'e ssa Aiekaoww ons 5,228 427 1,490 1,919 865 527 
NAR os UIE i cen sich SE ck evax' onvn svn ch evadas save 2,361 187 643 904 382 245 
Ne ce ec iy slaw da sacs ni endian Gedaandand> 721 64 203 244 135 75 
RT ee ans eis dev tlic ens dn ive sonploetecabierds 1,086 109 349 365 168 95 
Nea a ala a eagasvaidsnavAiugannraceiorss 3,287 2a2 939 1,264 511 341 
IN TR nl bey vance nen apg saan 2,290 190 592 871 396 241 
CRS RRR LS NOE et aaa i chsh Gea tecn xs cd vaxtimiunaniuanis ors 205 19 50 79 at 20 

IS ee cae RW bs ccaamnahaopetas 7,107 547 1,954 2,693 1,199 714 
a a ee RN Bi tcc NER es picev enon OoAasension 4,825 367 1,334 1,820 824 480 
ee a eo ee yess nc svnn nakaneeciens 2,282 180 620 873 375 234 
RRR Bd a eas eh ca lan gighbansVenamnad ouecaes 436 21 85 121 189 20 
TS TUT ORR 5 9) a A 6,671 526 1,869 yee 2 1,010 694 
8 TENN Cc) Ses acapE AE Ce ERS RIRORIOET ES Ses, ORATOR 12 NPE Stra 6,154 476 1,716 2,404 928 630 
a eee eS nN A en Bie i, 4,045 314 1,148 1,580 588 415 
SIE ihe, a AA ce) C8 oF, ERS, C55, SORE 2,109 162 568 824 340 215 

NN ns ein duseie cones 482 67 179 130 48 58 
eh BR Ai udaueeenen ok aay SURI a de 403 60 156 99 41 47 
se AI. ee ali asc as bavuhnsastcand eit 79 . 23 31 . 11 

SERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE. ......::cccccsescccsesceesen 6,526 710 1,934 2,198 1,054 630 
I Oi ee BE Siac See ctahcss cut ae AE, 1,766 228 516 557 296 169 
2 SER RSE OE ROE ESE ee TED. OT TET 4,760 482 1,418 1,641 758 461 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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TABLE A-2 — Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended February 17, 1968 


20-64 years 


14-19 Men Women 65 Years 

Years and Over | 

Total All Persons Married Other Married Other All Persons | 

(in thousands) | 

POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE | 
POTD (OVE RAi et eee eee 14,115 2,341 4,000 1G WA | Artz 1,051 1,490 | 
PABOUR  - PORCE Ws) opera. co teestestoee 7,589 721 3,802 877 1,248 736 205 ) 
Barploved: x.25 ete ee ec es re TAQ? 634 3,593 759 P27 710 194 | 
Unemployediic.5 cs. eee 482 87 209 118 31 26 11 | 
NOT IN: LABOUR FORCE. Lie. te: 6,526 1,620 198 234 2,874 315 1,285 
PARTICIPATION RATET ; 
1968-—Pebrdaty Lee ee: 53.8 30.8 95.0 78.9 30.3 70.0 13.8 
PAMUEAE Ys) Seen tee nea en Meee 53.1, 30.5 95.2 79.5 30.1 69.8 1335 | 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATEt 
1968——Pebruary-17 20 ee eee ee 6.4 1251 Se 1335 Deo 3.5 5.4 | 
January. 13 oe ee aso ees 6.1 12:3 23 12.6 pe | Be ae 


*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territorial 
+The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. | 
{The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. | 
Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


| 

| 

| 

! 

TABLE A-3 — Unemployed, Week Ended February 17, 1968 | 

February January February 

1968 1968 1967 | 

. 

(in thousands) 

TOTAL UNEMPLOYED techy is 2) cea rai. hl Seem ek as! eee ee See 482 464 396 | 
Onmtemporary layorr up to S0-dayset cr err aeel ae a ereaer eens 7. Ue we Sere eee rea ae 39 47 EM | 
WVAthOuL WOrk and Seeking WOE C1. . cn MeN ald elt eiae sin uiiet® 107 Jaen MMe gels 443 417 359 | 
Seeking 1 
Priniietione avearle 05:67 twin eile: ghee oe Mh So ll ee 2 ee ae 426 400 344 | 
Part-Time WOK, oe iste sta hd ded ee iy hs Loo eke n,n 17 by 15 , 
Under :month 0 co0.eet ee oe ee | ee Sle 99 134 96 i 
MATL 1131) 0 eee ere Oe MCR ORME Mel ho ANA 222 195 177 . 
cet IR A111] 11st Os OOS MORE eT hee Sunes”. TUE Ns OREN 719 oi! 57 tf 

PAOre Tan Gents 3. 32. Wi hea oie me hc) ree Me Be BO Ba Mier 43 31, 29 | 

} 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B — Labour Income 
TABLE B-1 — Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


Annual Revision 


Monthly Totals 


Trans- Finance, 
portation, Services Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- = Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totalst 
Year and Month Mining facturingt+ cation Forestry — struction Utilities Trade ment) Income 


(millions of dollars) 


wo2— Total.......................- 559 5,699 1,909 300 1,357 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
EY el) Ji2 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
1964—Total............0..000000.. 600 6,582 ZA2o 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
oo —lotal.......................- 678 7,262 ACA 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 Lil? 26,179 
1966—Total........................ CY) 8,090 2,513 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
mo /—Total*...................... 813 8,580 2,815 431 Zonk 563 4,526 10,199 1,688 32,430 
1966—October.................... 62.8 703.6 229.2 40.0 241.8 42.6 Sew es 786.1 131.3 Vd Wee) 
November................ G3e3 700.4 geoel 39,2 220.6 42.5 365.7 787.9 126.6 2,587.9 
PPRCRIMIDER 20.060 sss0enes 63.9 681.1 054 No S202 179.2 43.6 370.6 792.5 138.5 2,532.9 
1967—January.................... 64.5 683.5 DLA2 33.0 190.3 42.8 354.6 791.0 123.9 pe VA Be 
POOR VIAL Vissi ovcnasssovavss 65.4 689.0 220.0 34.0 184.2 43.1 354.6 799.3 140.3 2,043 1 
PISS sais evry avkdchonsns 66.4 697.0 220.4 29.9 187.6 43.7 360.3 817.5 142.3 2,919.8 
ee ee 64.6 bot 226.0 28.0 201.2 44.2 366.8 829.7 145.0 2,624.1 
0 nS 66.9 710.6 234.4 324 ZAZA 44.0 313.3 850.6 142.0 2,687.9 
TE Sia ee 69.8 Cpa | 241.7 3125 223.4 46.0 382.5 874.8 146.2 pd is I 
Ro hicks kaaniins 69.4 719.1 246.2 39.5 234.5 48.3 379.2 839.1 148.7 pe bee 
COTES SOG ea 70.0 733.4 245.4 38.8 240.7 49.8 377.9 849.9 147.5 2,788.0 
PEELOMIDET conccascsss-0s 68.7 739.8 243.2 43.5 238.1 50.1 386.8 890.3 140.9 2,830.0 
POT) Uo) a ane a 68.9 732.9 241.6 42.6 234.9 49.9 388.6 886.2 142.8 2,812.0 
mNOVEMDET........\.:..-:- 69.4 T35a7 240.7 41.3 D2ink 50.4 398.3 884.6 137.4 A be Pe 
Bpecember* _........... 69.3 716.9 231.4 30.8 182.4 50.1 403.4 886.2 131.4 2,718.4 
Seasonally Adjusted 
mO2— | Otal...................000+. 559 5,699 1,909 300 | 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
ByO3I—T Otal...................0000- S72 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
mo4—T otal....................... 600 6,582 2,129 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
myo o— | otal....................... 678 7,262 PED 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 es BY 26,179 
MO— 1 Otal.............cccnseo00s 131 8,090 be i ie. 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
A gr 813 8,580 2,815 431 2,551 563 4,526 10,199 1,688 32,430 
1966—October.................... 62.4 693.2 223.3 32.8 208.5 42.1 a534 778.4 133.8 fe sD YI 
November:.............:. 63.3 696.6 Dea 33,2 209.2 42.5 356.2 787.2 134.6 2,567.0 
December ’.....2:...:...:. 64.8 695.4 222.0 35.8 212.6 44.1 359.1 796.4 135.6 2,587.6 
1967—January.................... 64.8 696.7 225.5 38.7 224.2 44.0 361.8 803.8 135.8 2,617.5 
February...............:.. 65.5 700.4 227.8 37.8 218:5 44.4 363.5 807.1 136.7 2;623.2 
SS a 66.1 702.5 232.7 37.4 218.5 45.4 368.7 821.6 137.8 2,651.9 
Se se ae 67.3 706.6 230.3 39.1 226 45.2 cy ke 827.7 138.6 2,671.3 
EE ce ee 67.0 708.9 234.9 355 vA by: 44.5 374.7 839.2 139.3 2,676.1 
ee Oe 67.9 710.6 238.5 35.1 209.7 44.9 377.9 849.2 140.2 2,696.4 
| Ee oe ee ee 68.6 719.6 236.7 a3.2 206.4 46.8 379.3 859.0 141.3 2,713.5 
OE RE ee 69.1 725.6 240.4 33.0 209.1 47.9 380.3 865.1 142.2 2,734.7 
September................ 69.3 728.7 235.7 35.9 208.0 49.4 385.8 873.1 142.9 2,751.3 
OS ee ee 68.9 y pe Be 236.5 36.1 202.9 49.2 384.5 879.1 143.4 2,745.7 
November................ 69.3 727.6 239.1 36.0 209.3 50.3 388.0 883.5 144.8 2,770.2 
December*.......;...... 69.5 730.3 237m ack 209.1 50.4 389.8 890.7 145.6 2,778.0 
*Preliminary. 
TIncludes post office wages and salaries. {Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 


remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 
Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
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C — Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers 
having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at 
November 1967, employers in the principal non-agricultural 
industries reported a total employment of 3,653,073. Table 
C-3 gives estimates of total employment, by industry divisions, 
for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of 
establishments employing 20 or more persons and from a 


sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 persons. | 
Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a somewhat | 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They 
relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of 
work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate | 
to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the 
reporting firms. . 


/ 
| 
TABLE C-1 — Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries | 
{ 
Industrial Compositet Manufacturing | 
Index Numbers Index Numbers | 
(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly | 
Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and | 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
$ $ | 
AVERAGES 
iS) V Lene A ee” OE Pe Hey he MTN Gea tu tO tute ae 102.2 102.9 80.54 103.8 103.0 84.00 
ROG ao eA oe enn Mc Oe See Ie, Seca Leh tc, eer Te PO 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 “jj 
PIO4 So RUE Ee A ea tee a es ce ime ey es 108.2 110.6 86.51 Lidel 110.9 90.42 | 
BOGS ec tet 2g: RR a oc eek ie de 114.3 11633 91.01 W722 1162 94.78 
(Oo BRCeey ok” pI RR RN atte PN ss Wee cen Ste 120.7 3 96.30 123.5 12233 100.13 
1966] Novensbers cee 5 Ae se a Meee i eee 123.8 126.3 98.81 P2581 1263 103.03 
PDECOMIDEE rs AND ee eet Base ee eee 120.3 122.7 95.97 121.6 1222 99.68 
i Ree Loco VENUES) 9\'b: Chee RO, 8 2, oe cli ad OO ot ho ep 119.0 (27.3 99.57 12251 126.4 103.06 | 
jer) AAT: 1 5, ea ae eee OR De, oer A Aad AS RUE. ire 118.3 128.9 100.85 E220 is 103.94 : i 
VLCC Tihs eee ct Nie Mee ee Ue en ee ae ee oe 118.6 129.1 100.98 122.0 128.4 104.73 | 
TAL AN a lenis i ie Mel oe) ON oO 119.3 130.8 102.32 121.7 130.0 106.05 
1.1) 0 Se Sk aan ree DOs hah ee. | eRe 122.3 130.6 102.19 122.9 129.8 105.86 | 
ND Uh Saeed ios ER Sl, LS La Es. 0 6 <a 125.3 131.6 102.96 124.7 130.7 106.60 
aU eel 2 aR Fe ne <P URN DAN 7 | AI 125.8 132k 103.35 124.3 130.1 106.12 
Vp hE 1h ih ROE SER Me! Aer, SRN, Un | wie MRE 127.0 £325 103.66 12657 130.9 106.73 
BEDECIRDCE fee. cnsc NET Le ee Te 125.9 133.9 104.77 125:5 £330 108.45 
MEFCT OST Ste Fach nsicuic ey cma ee see 124.8 134.3 105.10 123.3 134.1 109.32 i 
(igh SR ic ai 10 3) ah Ree a ROR rem RRAS Harte rS Rem ane ENE 4 mabey, Fae 124.2 134.4 105.18 12372 134.3 109.56 
* Revised. {Preliminary. ) 


tIncludes: Forestry; mining (including milling), manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, 
insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 


Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-2 — Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index 


Average Weekly 


Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Noy. Oct. Novy. 
Areas 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
PN ar LSE eds sss dns wr bin so rhevr bed ipnac da ree re io 120.2 1218 119.5 85.77 86.13 81.14 
0 Eh) eR a AS A Lee oe Re Se, See 127.8 130.0 129.1 92.67 93.22 87.52 
SSE ce CLS chs ie ace: SAR te Nee Oe 2, ee L372 136.6 34ac2 68.79 70.17 65.08 
ES OS 2a Be oS aaa Set” oR 0, RS oe 11634 116.7 Ba ee 83.24 82.97 79.24 
EP OCE Sh aN I ey Sat 0 118.3 ji ae 116.6 85.80 86.59 80.60 
a5 Sa ET SR ey 2 yee 120 L225 ih 104.15 103.87 97.80 
Ne ee Mees eet ae SS iksduihiaatttbuduanedtdbcbotan sets ees> cows andes 127 126.3 126.9 108.31 108.23 101.99 
aN oa MT TO yee SPs oes tens ee ts Sse TEN dos AGROB Ta Nosed pas ou ns cee 122.6 123.9 119.0 98.86 99.04 92.13 
RETR NN TENE ret cc et Lk ine Neste ie aaed i Macetcbcas chnsevn exes’ 116.9 118.0 114.2 94.50 94.65 86.17 
(ate eo i a eS no 12277 25,0 119.3 98.11 97.37 91.38 
(TELL he Ne AE Sang ne a er 127.4 128.4 123.0 LUZoy 103.15 97.19 
NEN TINIAN TS ONAN age yiac, <ashcbr aici bee oa cu cotta Ss eae wake cca weeW ace iedva ac onnaages ear be 129.4 127.0 116.34 116.40 108.84 
LCA SENL RCE SORE EU AR OOS Cy 124.2 124.8 123.3 105.18 105.10 98.81 
URBAN AREAS 
NEN CN kh dg hd. sn sna eva cdinuves inbecseniwnn int 147.1 150.2 143.6 82.26 82.39 78.54 
NE re eet 655 eee era day WOE Sia sdncidersenssanessectve 118.1 E33 tL KS aed 86.62 86.02 79.76 
De SBR SES POR io i oe a 102.6 102.0 102.5 95.14 95.17 94.22 
EE SN SEN sd occ oa hy clip tne ew BaMe Sos bun asens'ed-neveossts 124.8 121.0 1255 719.64 81.40 74.32 
NTR ED AN iNT cfg ON Bee fos bee opt eso: ule saon sv see seseases 111.4 109.5 106.2 84.18 88.77 79.52 
NER RNNE SOND oe gees cc daha cvcacttaver nei é casecogurecécerouste 106.8 109.6 113.0 124.18 122.07 119.03 
NE Nt eR Gaetan acre: Bee sed cok panccnidessunsosvicesacb oa snbiiexasieces 123.4 125:0 124.0 105.09 104.97 98.81 
NER Sk Be OAS dca Saks scbanecucsesddsiasnneaes 118.1 17.2 118.2 90.59 89.66 84.12 
0 ORR OESEESTS AOSD PS al An ee 95.6 96.4 108.8 105.85 104.66 103.93 
ARETE. SC NGI SS SoS os LSE RE a ee 118.8 118.3 WA 87.78 88.54 83.25 
MINE Ne atleast cv nc auspice Sannin gaat 115.3 116.2 119.1 98.78 97.61 95.67 
ES TUR Ba aR tie 1S ei Se ee en eee 125.4 125.5 121.0 98.05 97.96 91.21 
NINN Rl Roce oe ons sca cud vivawviae ousted ceviwordvese 117.2 Dee 118.6 91.80 91.63 87.14 
eS eR SEES Ss Ro a ef Oe oe 260.7 251.5 246.1 106.25 106.20 103.15 
RT ee EE ee Ss OE LR cn Se haste vnenedches 13321 13335 139.0 101.20 102.58 93.86 
OOP LU TIS fae Sa get ee 6 eee ee a a 124.4 126.1 129.8 103.86 103.61 99.59 
EN ne yg rn ni A Wate Daehn cckevdavinpereeneaevaaies 138.2 137.5 155 97.96 97.51 92.15 
IGEN EN eS et 6 Lele hed Bote So iy Haesbbs dp anda acvonqeasths 21i2 120.7 126.4 110.64 111.03 104.71 
NR A Re Fc edi covacnsbecagehencenannn de 121.2 121.9 125.4 101.95 101.63 96.23 
ORR tg a Bae, Oh hs Fade camloinabiee coeane ww asuncn ues 144.5 143.3 146.8 96.09 95.55 89.48 
OSG RS 2 Re Ae Oe 2 Pe 124.7 125.5 125.8 98.82 99.03 93.90 
easy aaeeckhc leew ineenudinarav aveveonsavarkeod 109.0 113.5 110.9 101.40 98.21 99.19 
Sd a 26S cies Janae ch cv gsad hdd ta 141.3 140.1 139.8 128.21 131.76 117.57 
EE ON or, cg OTE ooh ca in panan dak stiwsnasocatins seems aainaiei 137.6 136.3 135.7 111.43 111.49 104.68 
Nas os bi osvincinnnSotnhencrvkadeonee 129.5 127.5 130.8 134.40 133.12 133.70 
MEIN AR DRS Baar Na as Om as tind huso nanny luhehsateuceactios Lia 119.2 123.7 118.90 121.86 116.36 
eases ca gaskic fo nvisasoadexee es 110.5 110.4 104.6 130.36 127;67 116.97 
SS STEER Bs Sat OI LU De Eee Se 147.2 144.8 145.9 116.23 115.88 108.22 
NN er eS con wpansuauawacksue ovia vate pseueabsnast eee 81.9 81.3 90.9 95.42 94.77 101.91 
Ne cS se sauuaaebeeoaxansasins 129.4 127.8 127.4 109.05 108.45 102.65 
Wr Pa YS es pune erectce paca yan bus Sanaa davvibt 109.9 108.7 113.6 122.36 122.65 119.03 
ao oss haalaboumhaatcncokaniauanneina ale 150.6 146.8 155.0 119.83 121.07 115.31 
eas UHI 06 cnangitonson monies 119.9 120.0 118.4 88.56 88.97 81.67 
ee IN NS Da cacutaase tt asusnincby into mages weeds 121.9 123.4 120.6 92.85 92.78 88.60 
EOS. AE «Se Rn Ok nn nd. ieee he SP NRERE 149.1 Sil 134.2 93.69 93.98 82.82 
SUNN BREESE SI Be) ST oP Coc ae RE 138.0 138.5 128.8 102.63 103.30 90.67 
I a i i a erga ten ccc Ste Oona Geis 133.9 134.7 124.3 96.33 97.09 104.03 
SEES pS ga ee ORC ee eee ES eee A 128.7 129.5 126.4 111.48 111.41 91.12 
St ETT RT oe LR 2 wee OE ee 126.5 125.8 130.7 99.97 98.07 95.83 
*Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-3 — Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


Transpor- 
tation, 
Mines, Manufacturing Commu- Finance, Service 
Quarries nication Insurance (Commer-_ Total 
and Oil Non- Construc- and Other and Real cial Specified | 


Forestry Wells Total durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate  Sector)t Industries | 


(in thousands) | 
CANADA | 
INOW 2 ah OG7 fete ee esas het 74.4 117.9 1,624.5 828.3 796.1 368.6 654.1 972.7 266.2 S142 4,692e0 | 
Ooty L9G Ne ea ace ae 79.3 118.2 1,626.8 834.6 792.2 394.5 659.7 O5260 266.0 588.8 4,685.8 
TOW 19660 2S Seen ese ce 80.4 116.1 1,645.4 834.4 811.0 385.9 648.4 950.3 247.6 543.8 4,617.73 
NEWFOUNDLAND | 
IOC hel 96/7 Mee kie te e8 32 5.6 12.0 9.5 Dae 10.7 16.8 16-7 1s 6.4 73.3 
Oct 71.967 *6e ke |: AS kc too ae Sc S05 12:4 9.9 2.6 11.6 16.2 16.6 1.3 ont 74.6 : 
ING o0l 966 es he 4.0 5.9 12.0 9.8 202 11.4 15.0 16.0 1.6 6.8 72.77 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND | 
NON ARL DON ah teed te ase at cae ee 0.1 — 2.6 G15 0.4 2.0 3.0 4.0 0.6 1.6 13.998 
OCB OG re oe ee ee 0.1 0.1 2.8 2 0.5 QZ 2.9 3.9 0.6 1.8 14.3 | 
INGU NO 966 en ae 65,2 ee ey 0.1 0.1 2.8 23 0.5 1.8 3.0 4.0 0.6 1.6 13.99 
Nova SCOTIA 
IN OV eh OO tee ies oes br eas Be Te 33.3 17.8 15S 12.8 pA ee 30.2 6.3 12.9 126.8 
OCI SG Te ee eee ee heen 255 Ue 34.1 18.3 15.8 13.4 ZAR 29.7 6.3 1332 127.7 
INOV (19667: Pera ete Ae 2:4 Tike 5355 17.3 16,2 14.5 212 29.6 6.0 12.3 127.09 
NEw BRUNSWICK | 
INO LOG 1st Sean tee: Soe oO, 2 33 on 8.5 2 DE 16.9 10.6 10.1 21.3 24.2 4.3 9.9 108.2 — 
QEbS21 96/7 eas he ores 9.1 257. 28.2 17.6 10.7 11.4 21.8 23.5 AyD 10.5 Lilies 
INOV 1966 eee ee ie 8.8 2S 2522). 1622 9.0 11.4 21.4 24.2 4.2 9.4 107.0 
QUEBEC | 
IN OV 8196 forces ee eee eee 26:2 25.8 506.5 311.1 195.4 85.1 181.6 242.8 73.9 15502 1297s | 
Och JOG (26. re ee ee 29.1 26.3 509.7 312.9 196.9 93.2 182.6 239.4 74.1 163.2 1,317.7 
INO Vl 9667 ee eee 29.8 26.4 509.1 313.1 196.0 105.0 177.6 240.9 yee 145.3 1,305:3 | 
ONTARIO 
INOW OG (tee etree, eens 124 34.4 813.7 361.2 452.6 140.9 ZV2e7 383.8 117.0 226.5 1,941.5 
Ye aN Eo W a AN Sell died ap A eh aL tu Wp aes) 34.4 807.5 361.9 445.6 147.0 213.9 374.0 1 fea | 230.3 1,936.7 9a 
INO L906 2 ee eee 1331 53.0 824.4 363.4 461.0 142.4 213.9 3735 106.9 214.5 1,922.4 ; 
MANITOBA 
ONOV PLS GT piece teres ae 0.9 6.4 46.4 26.8 19.6 16.5 45.2 $4.6 12.3 28.2 210.5 
GH il 967 © ee ici ce 0.9 6.5 47.3 213 20.0 17.9 46.7 53.2 12:2 28.4 213.3 ! 
INOV> LOO6G2 eae i ket eee ee 575 47.4 28.1 19.3 14.1 46.4 53.5 11.9 2a 207.4 i 
SASKATCHEWAN 
INOV DOG tee Oe hn eae 0.2 523 1522 9.7 Sb) 16.4 26.9 38.8 8.2 17-6 128.7 
Oete OG) E16 fee e Lee wa 0.2 D5 1535 9.8 5.8 17.9 Dae 38.4 8.2 17.9 130.7 
INDiVs. L966" AP reer ae 0.2 Sel | 14:7 9.7 5.0 14.6 26.9 659 ey Tied) 16.7 123.5% 
ALBERTA 
INGY: 1967 T..0 38 ee 1 18.8 51.6 26.0 25.6 37.9 48.7 Th 16.1 47.3 299.20 
Meta. £967 * kre eee Wa) 18.6 51.8 26.3 25.4 40.1 49.7 Dak 15.9 47.0 300.5 {| 
NOR 1966) (ae fe Nc eee Dab 18.1 53.9 26.7 hee 33.2 48.4 75.0 14.6 43.4. 289.2 | 
BRITISH COLUMBIA | 
DOV LOOT Tee oe ee 19.0 9.5 115.6 47.2 68.4 35.8 75.4 100.0 Dev, 67.4 448.4 
Dew OTT we eo. eee 19.3 9.6 if74 48.4 69.0 397 76.2 O71 25:6 68.7 453.8 i‘ 
NOU. 1966. i442... eee 18.3 x7 122.3 47.7 74.5 37.0 Woe O55) 23.0 65.0 444.8 


*Revised. {Preliminary. tIncludes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services to business management. 
personal services (except domestic and miscellaneous services). 


Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding; Yukon and NWT included in Canada total only 
Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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TABLE C-4 — Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index 


Average Weekly 


Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
Noy. Oc, Nov. Nov. Oct. 
Industries 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 
(1961 = 100) $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING..........000000000000000.. 108.5 108.6 106.7 133.42 132.52 
EE a REN ok sshcslvevin eanaVinsaaciebtdedetion 103.4 103.3 103.1 133.04 131.76 
UE Jk. tained tok tintieads ti vnnodinskevoradiaes ies 104.4 103% 101.2 139.74 139.79 
EERE TER CR CEDN LUCLS so. fcc coentbinw fore vedurenvnitndsehioesnecs 117.0 117.4 109.1 124.19 123,24 
SEER ACME MTNCA- SRTIC) POUG cht cccesesede cose Suk ents veepezesdveneves nse 114.2 120.6 131.1 110.20 113.82 
Services incidental to mining......................0...cceesseeees i wee as 139.1 jG Nd 142:66 140.89 
CEE EI 6 123.2 123.3 125.1 109.56 109.32 
PR TENP ITEP N CAR 31.5 fi 0s dphlevtc isis sh vs eee RS VSS s Reshedaalya isn <4 134.0 |e 137.0 118.06 117.74 
MN TN OOS 9 idessdons ion vnasenedvsiee dpehnnd- dros nein Werdvevss 114.5 115.4 115.6 101.33 101.49 
Ra SOME NES 205. fo hives pscucssxadan Sibi bh us Soxoweanswetense 110.9 113.9 110.9 95.62 95.40 
ER ee ak kh Ns celal be 110.5 113.8 i Baa 92.37 92.37 
NN a Bg Fass Sac alton ips cdracn ne dOaipldvidnne laost 114.6 109.5 115.29 114.17 
mopacco processing and. products.....:.1...0:ceeecees- 116.1 95a), 114.6 103.53 111.21 
SAR BE issih x abCiahas lun ston ants neve 124.2 12427 126.5 114.33 114.50 
Sa CES I" 3 Ae en 98.9 98.5 102.3 a8 71.66 
NST cbs ree, cu cnbiccnsadantgei aan Sim vandnssgess je Pe | its 21.2 90.29 90.44 
TEE UL OS ana ee a 110.5 110.3 bLS:7 70.24 69.67 
IR ee Bn er sia canes shih ynisva Abnalpen te orn 108.5 109.5 L132 66.73 67.10 
EL Oia sean cha eaeanmnahaiypUpanitne ne 103.8 104.2 109.4 100.21 98.72 
SRNR ART Hea TT 1A SIAIT OS oa oss n.91- 5-08 0a <2 vd Boro runcinaieounen oon 130.1 1515) 134.6 90.56 89.91 
Bee ATIC AINE ICUSELICS...:......-006- 25 ciangeonesocconactsedsenee |B 2 118.8 118.2 AW a Fre 128.31 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 115.0 114.8 112.9 114.34 114.53 
MPRINATS. TIDE ATIGUIS IT ICS pio cc cn) cas snc s ap ccnshv cease tondee cose aes 121.8 12232 124.9 130.39 130.94 
eee TEL OTICATI TD INCUSUIOS 5 sec dono Sei teed dies sections. 0 132.8 134.8 137.0 114.50 114.32 
Banoninery, except Slectrical:. 02 ciiejcseceecseesscsecees 147.1 145.5 150.8 122.92 123.45 
MPONSPOLtAatiON: SQUIPMENt...........02...ccc cass ses -ceee seer eene eee 15727 149.7 155.9 130.10 129.97 
RAE SET UIC 8 series dae snvss ev met wakw nea gen-atuvers 145.5 145.8 149.3 111.78 111.01 
Non-metallic mineral products........0....0...::ceeeeeeeeees 20,7 | Par 124.2 115.99 117.42 
Perroleum. and coal products..........ccc.ci....--ccieasesesees 101.7 102.1 99.8 162.06 160.70 
shemicals and chemical products...,....:....-....ccess-.. 119.1 119.2 117.4 123.95 123.67 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... $35.7 136.6 137.0 95.10 94.29 
ALE at ig te” (RRR le Oe 124.9 132.6 138.8 135.16 134.74 
Pe ak ey dia RR a dg a 2 130.5 135.1 139.1 132.97 132-79 
REMAN ea ha Ruy sesh aes hak aie stan Fi sda sacsabonves 115.4 128.5 138.2 139.46 140.13 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
I A UE E ND och ah BGS csp cawsnsedbonatoiener' sons Mal aggvecee 111.4 112.4 108.3 116.15 115.92 
TEAS fo Fee oe 2c cusks Gil daaceinnsavasBoteews 108.5 109.9 104.8 114.77 114.80 
ad Dok Re 2 7 oe, ¢ ee RE $17.3 117.6 17.1 103.25 100.74 
RTT cn, PA oo 3, cleo ba Pe csinatny mack Wat 117.1 117.6 117.2 110.83 110.95 
all aids nacasnaaoaabausnbees 132.3 128.8 129.1 81.29 81.83 
SOS SESE Oy el EEE ena tok RCO Re PEC 1227 123.2 120.5 102.41 102.12 
ESS Resa Ca annecere © Oe ene ee RT ee L377 131.9 134.0 70.84 71.31 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE.... 128.9 128.6 122.1 99.72 99.13 
PUTRI S PANNE SECA UI ONS se. 5 5s Sisk Soe ervseanecntatuatbnancns 131.8 131.2 126.0 96.84 96.57 
ME IUCE MTSE FOB) CSURIC 5 cisco nccscisesvcxvexveanesnartecenien ners 125.0 12521 116.6 103.79 102.74 
is Neh i pic invaxbpsuanank 152.9 158.6 142.5 77.08 76.44 
PEENMOTEONG! GOTVICES cscicnnns-vecn-nivsarvansnssusnnsssqnonnonsnesinnas 130.0 140.9 129.0 67.26 67.16 
DCO, 5 Ee ey mea aE os 167.6 168.4 163.6 118.92 117.81 
I a ssc patitcponiaseos 141.8 145.9 132.0 56.18 55.86 
RENE TERS SO eo ce nusisnipnbupvex evn gtgnniguinss 184.7 199.2 159.5 85.36 85.21 
NES TAT). COMPOSI T Eiciesciscsecsiscessnssasssonssiseviocsnere es 124.2 124.8 123.8 105.18 105.10 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 


Nore: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-5 — Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wages Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Noy. 
Industry 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 42.4 42.2 42.5 2.92 2.90 2.69 123.58 122534 114.18 
IVLEUAIS. 3: Sn NOR Rte teh Re ee ks 41.5 41.2 41.5 3.06 3.04 2.83 127.02 125.22 117.45 
Mineral fitelss, e201 sates a: csc Mater ake: 44.1 43.9 44.4 2.42 2.42 paGAS, 106.82 106.29 100.49 
Non-metals, exceptifuels.........22.2..423,-2: 43.3 Ase 43.1 2.76 2s 2.54 119.44 117.83 109532 
Owarries and Sand: pus. ..2.4... Meth ee Sk 46.8 49.3 49.7 2.30 2.28 2.14 107.47 112.54 106.43 
Services incidental to mining....................... 42.1 41.9 42.0 3.23 geez 2.90 135.86 134.66 121.85 
MANUPACT URING oe cielo eee 40.7 40.8 41.0 2.46 2.45 PED 99.93 99.88 94.43 
DOraDle BOOUS hi. ee eee ee 41.4 41.4 41.7 2.65 2.64 2.49 109.64 109.35 103.99 
IN OM-CUEADIC BOOS. tein esters ete 39.9 40.1 40.2 2226 2.26 Paes S| 90.23 90.61 84.75 
POGU AUC DEVELA RES «, ..cccsicensiecaeecomsede tance 39.3 40.0 39.8 DALG| be 2.00 85.35 85.91 79.62 
PGOUS 2 ete eases eee ore 39.1 39.9 39.7 Dei 2.09 1.94 82.49 83.26 76.90 
PSCVOLD SOC a) ees We ee oe 40.8 40.7 41.1 2.63 2.62 2.47 107.38 106.68 101.40 
Tobacco processing and products................ 38.4 36.8 38.1 2.41 2.74 Zee Dias 100.85 86.83 
UDO PLOGUC Sacer eae ee 42.3 42.4 41.6 2a 2.56 O95 107.78 108.38 97.90 
PAV OIRDEOOUCIS Se ccs is eae ee ee eae 40.1 38.9 39.8 1.68 1.68 1.58 67.39 65.24 62.98 
Shextleaproduciss:.: ci pike eee ee 41.8 41.8 41.9 1.90 1.91 1.80 79.63 79.77 Wipe op as 
IMIISCELIANEOUS TEXTILES 55. ce-ccccntias et taiereoes 40.3 41.3 39.8 1.80 1.84 1.66 72.46 76.12 65.90 
I SRC CE GaATIVISS a darter tran ns oe chet me orci 41.5 41.2 41.4 1.50 1.50 1.42 62.28 61.85 58.82 
TOUTE Dg crete a ern eres PE 36.9 ae 36.8 1.62 1.63 pew. 60.00 60.62 55.96 
WY GOCE UIC LG ore, Skeet co oe eth a 40.7 40.4 40.4 239 Diss 2aAd 95.70 94.15 87.84 
HmmirGre Andi xtules. c-fos 42.8 42.6 43.1 1.96 1.96 1.84 83.84 83.45 79.15 
Paper and allied industries......................... 41.2 41.5 41.6 2.91 Zot 2alo 119.83 120.95 114.58 
Pulprand Paper niils.:.c.5.< ee 41.2 41.5 41.5 3.19 3.19 3.04 131.45 132225 126.10 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... 38.5 38.6 38.9 2.90 2.90 De bs) 111.54 Fit 107.30 
Primary, metalinGustries.....:.cc. ee eee 40.3 40.7 40.8 3.02 3.00 2.87 121.42 122.59 T7228 
Troma steel mills..ccc ce eee: 39.2 39.9 40.0 3.14 B10 3.02 123.14 125.46 120.80 
Metabiabricating Imdustries.<.....5...seek cnt: 41.3 41.4 42.1 2.59 2.60 2.46 107.14 107.44 103.66 
MAciINEeLry, except elecirical..........4.--4-..:: 41.0 41.3 42.4 pad it) seg 1) 2.59 113.54 114.43 109.89 
“ETAansOOration CGUIDMeCNt.....20.0-6..5- oe scseente 42.2 42.3 42.0 2.90 2.88 BA pen 122229 121.80 114.48 
PRITCLALLF ANIC DALLS soe acest ree eet 42.0 41.8 42.7 2.86 2.87 2.68 120.28 120.09 114.62 
IVUOCOL VELICICS sea ere on ee eee 42.5 42.8 41.7 2.99 ZOT 2.82 127-07 L227 117.44 
ASSeMADlifign:) 210.) eon eae? ete 43.7 45.2 42.6 Aa be! 3.20 3.02 138.44 144.48 128.60 
Parts and accessories................::.5 41.5 40.9 41.0 2.88 2.83 2.69 119.35 116.03 110.13 
Shipbuilding and repairing.....................0... 41.3 41.1 42.2 2.80 2.80 2.59 LVSs35 Tis23 109.60 
PIeCULICAL PROCUCLS. decent sees necctet ease 40.8 40.5 41.5 2.40 2.39 PIPES 97.83 96.85 93.35 
Communications equipment.................. 40.3 39.9 41.2 2.30 2.31 27 92.69 92.08 89.34 
Non-metallic mineral products............00........ 43.1 43.7 43.2 20D Ded 2.39 109.94 111.40 103.02 
Petroleum and coal products....................5. 43.3 42.6 42.6 3.49 3.47 3:27 151.07 147.99 139.25 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.8 41.0 41.1 2.65 2.64 2250 108.18 108.25 102.58 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 40.9 40.8 41.2 1.99 1.98 1.84 81.31 80.68 1591 
CONS ERG EO Nie caer perc er, Se ee bud en 41.9 42.2 42.5 3.19 3715 2.94 133.59 133202 124.82 
PRPC eee ee eerie Bee thes 2 40.2 40.3 40.7 3.28 3:23 3.00 131.69 130.03 121.94 
ClENeTal GONIraCtOrs ee ee 40.0 39.9 40.3 3216 S210 2.89 125.28 123.50 116.58 
Special trade-contractors:) 2e.. 2 2... 40.4 40.6 41.1 3.40 335 3.09 137.16 135.92 126.97 
Popmecring..25 Ae ee ae oo 45.4 45.6 46.0 3.03 3.03 2.84 137.34 138.41 130.52 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 46.0 46.2 46.2 Ae 2.50 ples 115.97 115.58 107.00 
CHNer Ngee ge 2 eee ee 44.8 45.1 45.8 3.93 3.60 cies. 158.22 162.05 148.72 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 
ETT DTT 1 07 1 | eee epee PO LNG T © kr Urea 41.1 42.2 42.4 3:05 3.07 Psat i 125329 129.76 116.56 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 38.8 40.3 39.6 2.29 PHORM | 2.04 88.74 91.66 80.68 
Laundries, cleaners and presserts.................. 39.0 39.3 39.0 1.42 1.41 | Ras 5O.08 55.39 52.68 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... Kh) oa) 33.6 34.4 1.43 1.42 35 47.98 47.76 46.30 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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TABLE C-6 — Earnings and Hours of Hourly-Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly Wages 


(1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average — 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Period Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Monthly Average 
ye SD Ce OA NESE 8 SR SEE any 922 eR SA 40.7 1.88 76.75 103.1 101.9 
Lot fob 3 Re TORR ie ve OU arses tes OC os 4 Oe 40.8 1.95 79.51 106.8 103.7 
ot oe Be LR eek) ® cot Mee S28) The UR et ay td eh a 41.0 wO2 82.96 111.4 106.3 
LTS Cp Gia 07S REE SE» 8 aly aes BAECS SLL Soe a7 LOE 41.0 2A2 86.89 116.7 108.0 
SE AE 0 GR ea GS amor ie, CE nee Oe 40.8 Dee Ia 91.95 L2364 110.2 
Last Pay Period in 
ERC RNNN A Me a Ieee rau ediras ns pat ha ER VIR SV Tost SW auacbne sagen vies 41.0 2.31 94.43 126.8 112.3 
NN A gg ee pseu ak cnlie bied pW iizaencbsdnis lines eeakww 38.5 Pie 8 89.24 119.9 106.1 
ESTE oe HORS nce oly ROGER AE MEE a ae 5-4 be 40.1 2.34 93.26 |W RE 110.8 
Sg SS TER en aR er ee aaa old 5 nh 40.2 Diao 94.23 126.6 111.6 
A Re RRR, OS RE SRR eC ne deme} Ce FEO 40.1 OG | 95.02 127.6 111.6 
oy RE (0 Ae cer ae eae Cen sen ee oy” tN oe ee ee 40.5 2.38 96.50 129.6. Li: 
re ES, Bic asin uy etc roeneenctatnGenitedesien nin sled eww fives 40.3 2.38 96.06 129.0 112.0 
aga Ee A CERI: 2k, Rn ca Tee et oe 40.6 2.39 97.13 130.5 LB Fe 
Sa ee Edy shan tac ten set inedas Mirada bess ies wens cose oath 40.2 2.40 96.45 129.6 110.9 
Ne ig I a eddy chee Sakina tints x vserdlvhroas alicb oud 40.5 2.40 97.43 130.9 112.2 
EPS pt 20 SARIN RR OCER ECT Cn Ne ee OR ETE 40.8 2.43 99.20 L332 114.4 
EN ea ois cin thx ehpibsdana gh suey save scutnedaiie evan LEONE Meus deadly 40.8 2.45 99.88 134.2 114.8 
Ac. ccdrnncwnk aeprnenu Meee eats Piaaap revebess'avbsaca noun lbts 40.7 2.46 99.93 134.2 114.2 


*Revised. tPreliminary. 


Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


TABLE C-7 — Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly-Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
Noy. Oct. Nov. Noy. Cet, Noy. 
1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
$ $ $ 
ETT: SS ae ne | Se ee ee 38.9 42.7 40.3 2.14 2.12 2.03 
I Sees 2 oe oe 39.3 39.4 40.6 1.97 1.96 1.88 
TSR a cs cn duh boninbanevivnipainanes 41.1 42.1 40.8 2.03 2.07 1.92 
EES! 5 Ee Lae Ane eae 41.5 41.4 42.0 0Bp h | fae | 2.07 
ERR 18 Cae «0. Sener 40.7 41.0 40.9 2.58 ai 5t 2.42 
RR or OO ee Ee ee 39.7 39.8 39.6 2.20 2.20 2.01 
NS 2 se eo, Wes ued clucsannneanens 40.0 39.5 40.1 257 2.52 2.36 
eA Se tir ea e, S RR coer 39.2 39.8 39.6 2.51 2.50 2.34 
STE) A ook At a ee ee 37.8 37.4 38.0 3.12 3.10 2.88 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 

Norte: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 

Latest figures subject to revision. 

Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003), 
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D — Manpower Division 


The reorganization of manpower activities under the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration has led to a num- 
ber of administrative changes which have, in turn, altered the 
significance of D-Table statistics about employment placements 
and unfilled job vacancies. 

The result is that valid comparisons with previous periods 


E — Unemployment Insurance | 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the opera- 
tions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to persons 
in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in 
the Unemployment Insurance, Pensions and Manpower 


TABLE E-1 — Estimates of the Insured Population under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


End of Total* Employed Claimants 
1967—Novembet.......... 4,841,000 4,504,400 336,600 
October yess 4,734,000 4,491,500 242,500 
Septemibera cas 4,750,000 4,539,100 210,900 
UZUSE steer 4,832,000 4,604,900 227,100 
FATES 5. ees 4,803,000 4,556,700 246,300 
NUNC tee 4,751,000 4,508,200 242,800 
Mays sonata. 4,684,000 4,402,900 281,100 
PR DTAl Coen Rod et 4,763,000 4,270,700 492,300 
Marches oases. 4,769,000 4,225,200 543,800 
Pevruary..:3 4,697,000 4,145,200 551,800 
January. ee 4,700,000 4,168,100 531,900 
1966—Decembev.......... 4,641,000 4,217,600 423,400 
November.......... 4,606,000 4,339,700 266,300 


*Commencing March 31, 1967, agricultural workers are included, 
as coverage was extended to certain workers in this industry April 1, 1967. 


TABLE E-3 — Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, December 1967 


Claims Filed at Local Offices 


are not possible on the basis of these statistics. saa 
their publication is being suspended. 
New statistical series are being developed to give more 
significant information about persons using the services of 
Canada Manpower Centres. | 
| 


| 


} 
} 


Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The! 
source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on the 
Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 
73-001). For further information regarding the nature of the 


data see Technical Note, page 25, January issue. 


TABLE E-4 — Benefit Payments, by Province, December 1967. 


Amount of | 
Weeks Benefit 

Province Paid* Paid | 

Newfoundland342.---4. ee 44,540 1,168,375 
Prince Bdward islands. «c.5--0 eee 5,640 139,898 | 
NOVa Scola... ee ae eee ee 42,848 1,038,394 © 
New iBrunswick’s.t90 2 ioe tee 40,497 1,020,903 
Otic bec eens ee eee 300,554 7,939,978 
Ontaridsg. 0 he ee ee 349,832 8,987,781 

Marnitobalsie ae. acne ee er ae 40,115 1,056,765 

Saskatche Walia guc eas eee 29,903 785,634 
A lbertay cists penis tole re miveene Vetoms 42,267 1,118,155 
British. Coliimbiaa. «oe ees 1225746 3,324,799 
Total, Canada, December 1967.... 1,018,912 26,580,682 
Total, Canada, November 1967.... 784,131 19,886,170 
Total, Canada, December 1966... 904,070 22,426,912 | 


*Represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid. 
during the month. | 


) 
| 


Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Pending at the End of the Month 


Province Total Initial 
Newloundlanidic.s.6..0-0 aide era a 16,944 14,398 
PrinecesEdwardiisiand:.. 2-24... 3,671 3,290 
IN OVERS CODA =e cate te 13,963 11,053 
ING W UES OUTS WIC Ror eee on eee eee ee 14,863 12,487 
CCDC sree ok, Wr ee ee 83,960 59,431 
Oniaiio wees ty g hee eee 71,424 52;724 
NaN OUd ee atin ceo eae ee 11,247 9,084 
DSK ACCC WANs cute ceeetestiace ee ee 8,584 6,968 
JN) pyc @ 8, lg ey E-  ene Nes Reiie | 11,209 8,654 
BitisheColumbia «08 eee 34,712 26;275 

Total, Canada, December 1967.. 2505517 = 204,364 
Total, Canada, November 1967.. 193,533 141,335 
Total, Canada, December 1966.. 251,453 195,549 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 39,641. 


Total Not 

Disposal Entitled to Entitled 
Renewal of Benefit to Benefit Pending | 
2,546 14,945 12,994 1,951 5,301 7} 
381 3,402 3,093 309 995 
2,910 12,022 10,211 1,811 4,761 
2,376 13,358 11,364 1,994 5,147 
24,529 77,208 61,466 15,742 33,361 | 
18,700 70,537 55,967 14,570 23329 ! 
2,163 11,241 8,701 2,540 4,996 
1,616 8,344 6,568 1,776 3,246 
2555 11,124 8,417 2,707 3,678 3H 
8,437 32.773 25,984 6,789 10,499 | 
66,213 254,954t 204,765 50,189 94,912 . 
52,198 153,072 LIOS72 42,500 79,289 | 
55,904 228,186 183,612 44,574 89,973 | 


. 


tIn addition, 37,911 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,909 were special requests not granted and 1,305 were appeals by claimants. There. 


were 9,397 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2 — Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at 


December 29, 1967 


Number of Weeks on Claim 
(based on 20-per-cent sample) 


Total 
Claimants 


November 30 December 29 


Total 27 or 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1967 1967 
he ae 501,523 316,665 109,864 46,847 28,147 336,627 423,437 
cs Seth fl a ee ene 359,288 247,968 74,207 25,032 14,061 223,197 307,269 
ala ade Ae tS ea 142,235 68,697 35,057 23,795 14,086 113,430 116,168 
RMPEIISEIEAIND 5.50 ca0xxcrscussscdoverenencssneares 26,590 20,686 3,690 1,596 618 12,005 26,740 
NN arg is 025 4085 Sesidtus nero eas 24,084 19,534 3,089 1,081 380 9,875 24,500 
| Lise ataes sapiens 2,506 L152 601 S13 238 2,130 2,240 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND..................00006+ 5,036 4,165 431 282 158 1,623 5,101 
Se i Ms SR See coe See 3,881 3,404 305 105 67 1,101 4,040 
NR exh vse Oikos ndvncwnenivns Ne Whee) 761 126 ey 91 pot aF 1,061 
OOO TIA oo, ndscibub lc cines ssesanussvis corgeee 23,438 15,318 4,653 1,894 Bays 13,516 24,135 
OE Fe oe ee eae Oe 18,500 12,932 3,498 1,104 966 9,749 19,702 
SE OS aig gee ee oe 4,938 2,386 1,155 790 607 3,767 4,433 
MEIER ASING WICK 0, crsyayerner+eorsen000hpebivnive 25,243 17,844 4,666 1,528 1,205 ie ML 24,468 
Ly alk a 19,558 14,777 3,194 820 767 9,390 18,651 
CO PULL uate cS ae a a 5,685 3,067 1,472 708 438 3,743 5,817 
en iy pti l ina cnsoasb saereas 160,514 100,510 36,308 15,430 8,266 114,147 129,448 
DR ce a i ak tS sys apis 117,094 18; 12 25,842 8,184 4,316 79,739 94,624 
RRS Ne NE cases hoiasindobvsese 43,420 21756 10,466 7,246 3,950 34,408 34,824 
Pe 2 eesvavasauteivasie 141,491 81,466 521200 16,701 11,068 101,608 112,549 
SENG SRI, Ca aoe re Oe 85,974 55,502 18,123 7,276 5,013 $7,570 68,973 
OPS EIS Sen ea aa Ree OOS A 25,017 25,904 14,133 9,425 6,055 44,038 43,576 
Se eee ee 20,493 13,656 4,786 1,264 787 13,796 13,572 
ee ale ge hee A ated 15,714 ti212 3,604 558 340 9,349 10,254 
0 ODES ERNE thle ae ae 4,779 2,444 1,182 706 447 4,447 3,318 
OT a Go) * aha Sana ee 14,557 10,117 3,156 821 463 8,373 12,496 
| ORE OS ee uacit SRe c n er e 11,643 8,878 2,316 297 152 5,909 9,882 
ee av tacs holed cave 2,914 1,239 840 524 311 2,464 2,614 
ccapences 20,300 13,435 4,364 1,479 1,022 13,479 17,181 
Lacks 15,377 11,217 3,084 x71 505 9 009 13,234 
ele ea ih ba a aeaOn e 4,923 2,218 1,280 908 517 4,470 3,947 
I SE ATOR 63,861 39,468 15,554 5,852 2,987 44,947 57,747 
OS eee a ee ae 47,463 31,700 o3° 352 3,056 iP Pe) 31,506 43,409 
SNE EEE eee ee eee 16,398 7,768 4,402 2,796 1,432 13,441 14,338 
*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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TABLE F-1 — Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index | 
! 


/ 
| 
F — Prices | 
| 


Health and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 
1960 Vedr. 3 ae ee 130.7 126.2 134.8 HIS) 7 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
POG SEY Cara Te en uen entree 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
S64 Yeates ee een 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8 151.8 120.2 
1965-—Yearie. Bee 138.7 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 17555 154.3 12255 
1960.-- VOAL Sts. 143.9 144.5 144.7 126.0 150.8 180.9 158.7 1234 | 
1967—February. Acseck cocina 146.1 144.1 147.7 129.1 155.0 184.1 163.6 126.8 
VEAL ete eee anaes 146.5 143.3 148.4 130.8 155.6 185.2 163.7 12735 
UNG) S11 Sikh Giles etree 147.8 144.0 150.1 131.9 157.0 190.0 164.2 12757 
i EP es a Ree 148.1 143.7 150.5 131.9 eo WE 191.0 166.6 127.9 
LAVIN oo aUe Sicha NR an ne 148.8 144.8 1512 13255 158.2 190.7 167.1 128.1 
LLL oee eekre ee tet oo, ees: 1502 148.5 151.9 132 158.3 191.5 167.8 128.1 
PURSE ee is Wa trclitrats Shenton 150.9 152 1522 13233 158.0 191.9 167.9 128.6 
SeDICIIDCL Cie paca goer 150.7 148.5 152.6 134.7 158.4 191.4 168.7 128.6 
WICTODEL ne eee iar oats 150.5 147.8 15a3 133.7 157.9 193.2 169.4 128.6 | 
INGVEMIDED 2 tee sete 151.0 148.0 153.4 134.5 157.9 193.8 170.5 128.7 | 
PECEMOCT a eves 151.8 148.6 153.8 134.7 159.6 193.8 169.7 133.0 | 
1968 January.o2sc es ues 152.6 150.4 154.7 133.4 160.0 193.6 170.2 136.3 
PODIUALV see ee eh ee 15271 149.8 155.4 134.0 159.2 194.3 171.8 136.4 


Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


TABLE F-2 — Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of February 1968 


i 
Hl 


All-Items Health | 
and Recrea- Tobacco | 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Trans- Personal tion and and 


1968 1968 1967 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 


(1949 = 100) 
Bhadohris INNS @ 9 ose ae,tuora oe ee 132.1 131.6 126.6 128.3 1228 1303 1278 1908 1576 126.2% 
EUATLE'S oaetaedetieere de elea aries E roman rawet 144.8 1443 1393 1440 1409 1429 1456 189.2 1934 140.2)] 
Soa OU atthe me Ne 147.9 147.7 143.3 146.7 1404 1443 157.1 2149 179.2 139.6 
GE CS ae en ee Me = eda ree” 151.1 151.1 1448 1569 1459 1254 1841 198.6 1748 —1370mmm 
77555 ARI aR enh re 151.9 151.4 145.2 1153.2 145.6 138.7 - 174.9 205.4 = dees Tae 
TEST RR en ee eee ain ee Yh 153.8 1541 148.1 146.5 | 1553, “141.3 158.3"  190.8)99n214eee 
RENE 2 he esi 4 ae ait A 148.8 149.0 141.1 1488 1369 147.2 152.9 2091 169.6 154.3 | 
PeSkatOOn- REgiNG Zits deed e 142.9 142.6 137.0 1461 135.5 146.5 145.4 1680 167.4. 137.0mm 
Bitpear cn Calgary ee i. oe SA i 143.8 143.4 1366 140.2 139.1 143.8 1468 201.5 . 166.0 ~ 132,0mm 
MADCON ates ke teh Rescecsi yn. Rem ORED, Bankers 1475 1474 1409 1466 1476 1371 1568 1785 1645 135.7 


*St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 


me Nore: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices-over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as betweer 
cities. 
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G — Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is involved includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, 
ompiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved 
Yepartment of Labour on the basis of reports from the Man- in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers in- 
ower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. directly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work 
‘he first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series, see 
hat amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers page 67, January issue. 


‘ABLE G-1 — Strikes and Lockouts, 1963-68 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Strike and Duration in Man-Days 
Lockouts — ~ a 
Beginning Per cent of 
During Month _ Strike and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Time 
EEE a ea reas. C1 ke ee ae ee ee ee 318 332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
Re CE Ie Se 9 Ce ra A a2 e 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
NU ec «Sheet re ll ae cats duurradslbogoses bHannghea vane 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
he SIR Une a BRC Tal a 582 617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
ED ed re POI Ac cueuat ue Muti cy Ludilesivs fee devas vosese 406 438 409,932 4,045,060 0.26 
OS go Re Ee ee ae, es ne Ce 35 67 87,149 489,600 0.41 
NN A RE ak ae ya ae oi ip aciuccva ihe 39 63 16,914 90,360 0.07 
TR TT gests, shay SRW ces AM actin py Saipve naisbvivdy 48 1S 17,579 151,690 0.13 
ARN Re 552 pe tc Ec sh isc < canes vtivsl vanerone 52 97 53,291 480,050 0.35 
OS 2 ee Oe, ed ke Cy oe oP 40 102 54,035 693,100 0.50 
rec ee kc sasenevavseeeiceaorises ct savsnsthavtecbue! 36 104 35,489 310,430 0.24 
(PLIES 2s 5 Bao Se Sr of Rue Rae 38 100 30,526 415,700 0.29 
SEA SSG eel EOE at ne EC, 31 92 34,282 449,550 0.36 
RS te Beit os ened penis enh beak ge 21 70 28°725 326,850 0.25 
ON NM aera a wat Rao 5 oi, Fach <seeabinekvin-bsanicovvenrse 18 710 19,148 251,460 0.18 
RR NT eR a a ng pinninskaen vin 11 55 9,436 151,230 0.13 
Ec Bae A asinine duasseinixsasesae 24 56 19,758 207,390 0.16 
EMER Ne ee ik acs alana bide Uaihaesseusyenatess 42 76 49,069 590,840 0.46 
*Preliminary 
‘ABLE G-2 — Strikes and Lockouts, February 1968 by TABLE G-3 — Strikes and Lockouts, February 1968 by 
Industry (Preliminary) Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
and Workers and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
SES rece — a — BTR OORT CS TREN ccs cs sho kcavadand auc 2 201 1,380 
a eee — — — Prince Edward Island... ..........ccs0:4550: — — = 
ea 43 45,904 562,800 IG YEE SOOOIR ita Ast eee 4 487 1,640 
A i lee ete a ie a Re 14 986 5,590 New BrOnGWitk.. colo ae sol aee 1 58 170 
Transportation and utilities................ 4 1,255 12,330 YN oie al os fons ccc eee 20 3,808 52,660 
ee ee ne Se, 6 343 5,390 COTATIO ok dace ee 35 37,891 436,070 
eee a ea Dy. as — — RRs TOE bac Sancta teins cases oncacerae 2 771 6,670 
A RE i i ec 8 473 1,400 OT a 2 ae RR a — _ _ 
ublic administration.........0........0..00--- 1 108 3,330 ee 2 32 670 
—_ ries Connie oan eo 8 5,770 91,480 
Sn RROESE TG nc snnsicentanns 76 49,069 590,840 aN sv pccaviensesdycommneieaec ars teed 2 51 100 
Pit 2; JURISDICTIONS ck 76 49,069 590,840 
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TABLE G-4 — Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers February 1968 (Preliminary) 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


Union 


Workers 
Involved 


Duration in Man-Days 


February Accumulated Termination 


MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 


Weston Bakeries Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Rubber 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Bowmanville, Ont. 


Textiles 


Canadian Automotive 
Trim (Chrysler Corp. 
of Canada), 

Ajax, Ont. 


Clothing 
Biltmore Hats Ltd., 
Guelph, Ont. 

Wood 


Several lumber companies 
Various locations 
British Columbia. 


Les Industries Baribeau, 
Lévis, Que. 


International 
Plywoods Ltd., 
Gatineau, Que. 


MacMillan Bloedel Ltd., 
Port Alberni, B.C. 


Printing and Publishing 


The Star, Telegram & 
Globe and Mail, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Metal Fabricating 


Columbus McKinnon Ltd., 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Jenkins Bros., 
Lachine, Que. 


310 


Retail, Wholesale 
Employees 

Loc. 461 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Rubber Workers 
Loc. 189 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 1090 
(AFL-CIO/CLC 


Hatters 
Loc. 82 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodworkers 
various locals 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Building and 
Woodworkers’ 
Federation 
(CNTU) 


Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers 
Loc. 143 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodworkers 
Loc. 1-85 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Typographical Union 
Loc. 91 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 199 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists 

Loc. 631 & 
Moulders 
1L0ew21 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Zod 


150 


599 


181 


3,668 


203 


180 


900 


349 


230 


407 


3,410 


30 


1,200 


1,720 


77,030 


410 


3,780 


300 


1330 


3,910 


8,550 


7,190 


30 


4,490 


1,720 


408,430 


15,040 


4,500 


300 


379,690 


19,880 


26,860 


Starting 
Date Major Issues 
- a | 
Result 
Date | 
} 
Jane oo Wages—Wage increases from 47¢ 
Feb. 22 to 72¢ an hr. over a 27 mos, | 
contract. wi 
Fes. 3 Alleged grievance against super- 
Fem 35 visors—Union persuaded men to 
return to work. | 
Jan. 24 Working conditions—Return of 
Heavies: workers. ) 
Reb. 16 Wages— | 
ooo t 
Octi4 Wages— i 
=i | 
Oct. 19 Wages, hours, job cvaliation 
hebira) an hr. increase for males, 39¢ an 
hr. for females over a 3-yr 
contract; other improved bench 
Jan. 25 Wages— _ \ 
| 
Feb. 29 In protest over suspension of two 
— workers— 
| 
July 9 Working conditions as affected by 
1964 computers, job security, unior 
membership of foremen— 
| 
Oct. 23 Delayed negotiations in a nev 
Feb. 26 contract—80¢ an hr. increase ove 
a 4-yr. contract; other improvec 
benefits. 
Nov. 25 Wages— 
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TABLE G-4 — Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers February 1968 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
— Union Involved — — 
Location February Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 
Transportation Equipment 
Chrysler Canada Ltd., Auto Workers Sil hz 17,540 66,030 Jan. 22 Working conditions—Return of 
Various locations, various locals Feb. 5 workers. 
Ontario. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
General Motors of Canada Auto Workers 23,626 359,310 359,310 Feb. 7 Wages, working conditions— 
Ltd. and subsidiaries, various locals — 
Various locations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ontario. 
General Motors of Auto Workers 1,848 21,120 27,720 Feb. 9 Wages, working conditions— 
Canada Ltd., Loc. 1163 — 
Ste Thérése Ouest, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian Acme Screw Auto Workers 1,242 13,140 13,140 Feb. 15 Wages, hours— 
and Gear Ltd., Loc. 984 — 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bristol Aerospace, Machinists 694 5,900 5,900 Feb. 19 Delayed negotiations in a new 
Winnipeg, Man. Loc. 741 _ contract— 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian Car, Auto Workers 675 340 340 Feb. 29 Safety conditions— 
Fort William Division, Loc. 1075 — 
Hawker Siddeley (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Limited, 
Fort William, Ont. 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Canada Sand Papers Ltd., Chemical Workers 154 890 890 Feb. 22 Wages— 
Plattsville, Ont. Loc. 652 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Honeywell Controls Ltd., Auto Workers 833 hee 20 17,220 Feb. 1 Delay in signing new agreement— 
Scarborough, Ont. Loc. 80 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CONSTRUCTION 
H. J. Kaiser Co. Various unions 186 1,090 1,250 Jan. 27 Overtime rates, dissatisfaction over 
(Canada) Ltd., Feb. 12 room and board accommodation 
Long Harbour, Nfld. —Return of workers. 
Brown and Root Limited, International 303 610 610 Feb. 13 Suspension of two workers— 
Donkin Highway, Operating Engineers Feb. 15 Return of workers on instruction 
Glace Bay, N.S. Loc. 721 of union. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Brown and Root Limited, Plumbers 122 430 430 Feb. 23 Alleged unjust lay-off of eight 
Donkin Highway, Loc. 682 Feb, 29 workers—Return of most workers. 


Glace Bay, N.S. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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TABLE G-4 — Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers February 1968 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 
Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
— Union Involved — — 
Location February Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Chambly Transport Inc., Railway, Transport 120 1,460 2,320 Jan. 22 Wages—25¢ an hr. increase retro 
Montreal—South Shore, and General Feb. 1s active to Nov. 23, 1967. 
Que. Workers 
ocs somes ois 
(CEG) 
B.C. Ferry Authority, Merchant Service 1,080 10,800 10,800 Feb. 16 Protesting lay-off of 160 workers 
Vancouver, B.C. Guild (Loc. 2 — 
(CLC) 
TRADE 
Various automobile CNTU 150 BcEOU 12,760 Nov. 1 Wages, hours in first agreement- 
dealers, = 
Quebec City and area, 
Que. 
Essex County Lumber Carpenters 105 420 420 Feb. 26 Wages— 
Dealers Association, Loc. 494 ake 
Windsor. and area, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
& Teamsters 
Loc. 880 (Ind.) 
SERVICE 
Health and Welfare 
Hopital St. Ferdinand, Service Employees’ 340 340 340 Feb. 23 Alleged grievances—Return of | 
St. Ferdinand d’ Halifax Federation Rebs 123 workers. 
Cté Mégantic, Qué. (CNTU) 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Local Administration 
Town of Mount Royal, Public Service 108 3,330 3,330 Feb.'5 Wages— 


Town of Mount Royal, 
Que. 


ai2 


Employees’ 
Federation 
(CNTU) 
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Canada Department of Labour/June 1965 


* et geome 


SR AES ake . 


Canada Department of Labour Publications 


Supplements to 
Labour Gazette 


Economics and 
Research Branch 


Labour-Management 
Research Series 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour (Covers fiscal year ending March 31), 
(English or French). Cat. No. L1-1967. / 


Report of the Industrial Inquiry Commission on Canadian National Railways “Run- 
Throughs.” Report of Hon. Mr. Justice Samuel Freedman, Commissioner. (English , 
or French). Price $1.50, Cat. No. L35-965/1. 


Collective Bargaining Review. Prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, Canada Department of Labour. Free to LABOUR | 
GAZETTE subscribers but must be requested from Publications Division, Canada | 
Department of Labour. 


Reports of Boards of Conciliation established under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act together with reasons for judgment of the Canada Labour 

Relations Board. Free to LABOUR GAZETTE subscribers but must be requested from | 
Publications Division, Canada Department of Labour. 


Labour Organizations in Canada (annual). Contains a brief commentary, the latest 
statistical data on union membership, and a directory of labour organizations with 
names of their principal officers, publications, and the geographic distribution of their 
local branches in Canada. (English or French). Price 75 cents, Cat. No. L2-2/ 1967. 


Industrial and Geographical Distribution of Union Membership in Canada, 1966, 
(English or French). Price 15 cents, Cat. No. L31-766. | 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada (annual). Furnishes a record of strikes and lockouts 
occurring in Canada during a year. Tables and related texts show strikes and 
lockouts by years, by areas, by industries, including time lost, number of workers) 
involved, duration, etc. Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-1/1966. 


Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour, 1965. An annual report published in 
loose-leaf form and followed later by a paperback volume. Contains the results of 
an annual survey at October 1 of occupational wage rates and standard hours of 
work in most industries. Averages and predominant ranges of wage rates for selected 
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SO 


Years 
Ago 


From the Labour Gazette 
June 1918 


The registration of all persons 
over 16 years of age was or- 
dered by the Canada Regis- 
tration Board in June 1918. 
The hiring methods of the Lake 
Carriers’ Association were de- 
scribed by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The registration of all male and female 
persons over 16 years of age was begun 
by the Canada Registration Board (L. G., 
March, p. 134) on June 22, 1918, the date 
set by proclamation. ‘‘On that date,” 
this journal said in its June issue, “all 
men and women, whether of British birth 
or foreign nationality, who are 16 years 
of age or over, must appear before the 
nearest deputy registrar and answer 
certain questions. 

‘**A person failing to comply with the 
order is liable to fine; imprisonment; is 
disentitled, if an employer, to the services 
of any employee, though liable for the 
wages earned by such employee; is 
disentitled, if an employee, to any wages 
that would otherwise be due to him; is 
deprived of the franchise; is deprived of 
the right to travel and of the right to 
demand board and lodging. Of particular 
importance to employers is another 
penalty which provides that anyone who 
continues to employ an_ unregistered 
person, or who pays him any salary 
while he remains unregistered, thereby 
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renders himself liable to a penalty similar 
to that which the unregistered employee 
himself shall be liable to.” 

Persons who were unable, through 
illness or for some other good reason, to 
register on the day proclaimed could do 
so later at any post office. The questions 
asked both men and women were designed 
to find out what kind of work each was 
best fitted for, in case the Government 
wanted to take steps to ensure that 
enough labour was available for the 
production of food, munitions and other 
war supplies, shipbuilding ‘‘and other 
occupations essential to winning the war,”’ 
as this journal said. 

The Canada Food Board (L. G,, 
March, p. 134) in April 1918 issued an 
order that forbade anyone to hold, have 
in his possession, or have under his 
control, more than enough flour or sugar 
to supply his needs for 15 days, except 
that persons living more than two miles 
from a dealer licensed by the Food Board 
might have supplies for longer periods, 
according to the distance from such a 
dealer. 

Regulations also prescribed the quan- 
tities that dealers and manufacturers 
might have on hand. “A general system 
of licences for dealers in food was put 
in force to cover the various classes of 
food, extending the license system pre- 
viously adopted.” 

This journal published a summary of 
the methods used by the Lake Carriers’ 
Association in hiring its seamen, as 
described in a bulletin issued by the 
United State Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The summary read in part: 

““For some years the so-called ‘welfare 
plan’ has been the cause of serious 
dissensions between the vessel owners 
and their employees. The men charge 
that the plan was devised to ‘break strikes, 
to blacklist union men, and to crush 
unionism among the seamen.’ The ‘welfare 
plan’ provides, among other things, for 
the maintenance of assembly rooms at 
various ports, to the privileges of which 
sailors are entitled on jpayment of an 
annual fee, which constitutes membership 
in the ‘plan’. Preference in employment 
is always given to welfare men. Each 
member is given a registration or record 
discharge book in which is kept a-record 
of his services in the Association’s ships. 

“When applying for work, each sailor 
must present this book to the local as- 
sembly room or shipping office officials 
and to the captain of the boat on which 
he ships. The book is kept by the captain 
until he signs the sailors’ discharge record 
for the trip. If the entry is favourable the 
book is returned direct to the man; but 
if not, the book is handed by the captain 
to the secretary of the Association with 
an explanatory statement. The Asso- 
ciation then considers the cancellation 


of the sailor’s membership in the ‘welfare 
plan’. 

‘The sailors allege, according to the 
report, that the assembly rooms ‘are 
virtually employment offices for the 
shipment of, preferably, non-union men; 
that the registration and discharge book 
system constitutes an effective blacklist, 
and that the scheme thus becomes a 
wholesale _ strike-breaking system.’ In 
considering these allegations, the report 
says: ‘There seems to be no doubt that 
the welfare plan, whether or not it was 
so intended, is admirably suited to limit 
the seamen’s freedom of action and te 
preclude effective organization among 
them.’ ” | 

Because a strike had been arranged tc 
take place on the Great Lakes on Octobei 
1, 1917, the United States Shipping Boarc 
intervened. As a result of conference: 
that were held, the Lake Carriers’ Asso: 
ciation assured the Board that it woulc 
accept any decision the Board migh 
make, and that although it would no 
“of its own motion abolish the welfare 
plan, it would abolish the discharge 
book or modify the welfare plan in any 
manner the Shipping Board may direc 
after fair investigation.”” Meanwhile, th« 
strike was postponed until the Board hac 
a fair chance to make this investigation. | 

In a report of the Railroad Wag 
Commission of the United States, ad 
dressed to the Director General of Rail 
roads, which was published verbatim i 
the June issue of this journal, there wa 
a section on Average Railroad Wages i 
which the popular idea that railroac 
employees were at that time among thi 
most highly paid workers was disputed 
(It was on this report that General Orde 
No. 27, which came to be known as th 
McAdoo Award, was based.) 

This section of the report read in part 

“It has been a somewhat popular im 
pression that railroad employees wer 
among the most highly paid workers. Bu 
figures gathered from the railroads dis 
posed of this belief. Fifty-one per cen 
of all employees during December 191) 
received $75 per month or less; and 8 
per cent received $100 per month or less 
Even among the locomotive engineer: 
commonly spoken of as highly paid, — 
preponderating number receives less tha 
$170 per month, and this compensatio 
they have attained by the most compa¢ 
and complete organization, handled wit 
a full appreciation of all strategic valuey 
Between the grades receiving from $15} 
to $250 per month, there is included les 
than 3 per cent of all the employes 
(excluding officials) and these and too 
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less than 60,000 men out of a grand tote 
of 2,000,000. 

“The greatest number of employee 
on all the roads fall into the class receivin 


Continued on page 3 
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News Briefs 


Labour Standards: appointments and retirements 


B. H. Hardie 


Banning H. Hardie was appointed 
Director, Labour Standards Branch, Can- 
ada Department of Labour, on April 1, in 
succession to Harris S. Johnstone who 
retired on the same date. 

Mr. Hardie, who has been Assistant 
Director of the Branch since 1965, joined 
the Department of Labour in 1948. He 
has successively held the positions of 
industrial relations officer, secretary and 
reviewing officer of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board, and chief of the Fair 
Wages and Prevailing Rates Division of 
the Industrial Relations Branch, as it was 
then called. 

Previously, Mr. Hardie, after receiving 
his Bachelor of Commerce degree from 
Dalhousie University, worked as a re- 
porter with the Amherst Daily News and 
the Halifax Chronicle. During World 
War II, he served as a flying instructor 
with the RCAF. 

Harris S. Johnstone, Director of the 
Labour Standards Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, retired on April 1 after 
26 years of service in the Department. 

Mr. Johnstone joined the Department 
in 1942 as a labour relations officer, after 
having been previously employed in the 
Saskatchewan Public Service as commis- 
sioner of labour and public welfare, 
provincial fair wage officer, and chairman 
of the Minimum Wage Board. 

After being appointed to the Canada 
Department of Labour in 1942, he re- 
mained in Saskatchewan on loan to the 
provincial Government as chief executive 
Officer of the Saskatchewan Regional War 
Labour Board until 1943. At that time he 
Opened the Winnipeg office of the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the federal 
Department. 


Mr. Johnstone was transferred to 
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H. S. Johnstone 


Ottawa in 1948 as chief of the Fair Wages 
and Prevailing Rates Division of the 
{ndustrial Relations Branch. He was ap- 
pointed Assistant Director of the Branch 
in 1960, and Director of the Labour 
Standards Branch in 1965. 

Mr. Johnstone served as alderman on 
the Moose Jaw City Council from 1932 
to 1934, and as Mayor and chairman of 
the Police Commission from 1935 to 1937. 
That year, he became honorary secretary 
and treasurer of the Continuing Com- 
mittee of the Dominion Conference of 
Mayors and Municipalities, and in 1943 
he was president of the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Administrators of Labour Legis- 
lation. 


Increases for lithographers 
average $1,300 


About 3,500 lithographers in Ontario 
and Quebec, members of the Litho- 
graphers and  Photoengravers _ Inter- 
national Union, have signed a new con- 
tract that provides an average increase 
of $1,300 over a two-year agreement. 

The workers will receive an average 
increase of 12 per cent retroactive to 
January 1, 1968 and an additional 6 per 
cent on January 1, 1969. 

The two-year contract, which was 
ratified by union members on March 16, 
extends from last January 1 to December 
31, 1969. The agreement covers more than 
70 printing companies in Windsor, Hamil- 
ton, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and 
London. 


B.C. ferry service 
disrupted for two weeks 


British Columbia Government ferry 
service workers staged a two-week strike 
in February that tied up traffic and food 
shipments between the mainland and 
Vancouver Island. The provincial Govern- 
ment owns and operates a fleet of 20 
ferries for commercial and public traffic 
to the Island. 

Tension and concern over the strike 
mounted when several legislature Cabinet 
Members threatened government inter- 
vention in the strike, or reprisals against 
the striking ferry workers. In spite of this, 
the strike continued. 

The strike was sparked by the dismissal 
of 160 persons from permanent employ- 
ment, and it developed into a struggle for 
collective bargaining rights, which are not 
legal for civil servants under B.C. law. 

About 800 deck, catering and shore 
workers, members of the B.C. Govern- 
ment Employees Association, marine divi- 
sion, and 250 officers and engineers, mem- 
bers of the Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc., called the strike to protest 
the transfer of the 160 persons to tempo- 
rary employment status. The transfer 
movement offered these employees the 
choice between accepting severance pay 
for six weeks, followed by termination 
of employment, or remaining on the pay- 
roll without reduction of salary, but on 
temporary status. 

During the strike, the provincial legis- 
lature introduced a bill giving the Cabinet 
power to end strikes within 24 hours to 
protect the public interest and welfare. 
The bill eliminates conciliation boards, 
sets up a permanent mediation commis- 
sion whose findings would be binding, and 
ends government-supervised strike votes. 

A memorandum of agreement, which 
ended the strike between the Govern- 
ment and the ferry workers, included a 
clause banning any further ferry tieups. 
The settlement provided for the return of 
all laid-off employees to their status prior 
to the dispute, until the end of the summer 
season. The employees and the Govern- 
ment were to appoint three representa- 
tives each to form a committee whose 
decision on grievances, working condi- 
tions and seniority matters would be 
binding. The committee would make 
salary recommendations, but these would 
not be binding. In addition, the agreement 
included provision for the appointment 
of a neutral referee if the committee dead- 
locked. 
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Eskimo fraternization suit 
dismissed by Supreme Court 


A panel of five judges from the Supreme 
Court of Canada on March 8 unani- 
mously dismissed a suit for $25,000 
damages introduced by Terence John 
Whitfield, an electrician previously em- 
ployed by the Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany at Great Whale River in Northern 
Quebec. Mr. Whitfield was fired in 1961 
for violating a clause that forbade white 
employees of the company from frater- 
nizing with the native populace in 


Mining manpower needs 
outlined in new report 


The Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy has released a report on man- 
power requirements of the Canadian min- 
eral industry. The report was prepared in 
co-operation with the provincial ministers 
of mines. 

The Institute conducted a survey of 
requirements in the industry with a view 
to analyzing the extent and nature of 
suspected manpower shortages. Each prov- 
ince undertook to identify establishments 
that were likely to be concerned about 
skilled and unskilled manpower in the 
industry, and to distribute questionnaires 
to these establishments. Results showed 
that there was a total of approximately 
116,000 employees in the industry during 
1966. 

The principal findings of the survey 
indicate that: 

e there is a current requirement for 
additional manpower in the mineral in- 
dustry equivalent to 7.2 per cent of the 
total employment reported by partici- 
pants; 

e the mining sector accounts for 86 per 
cent of the total current requirement, the 
oil and gas sector for 10 per cent, and the 
balance is attributable to institutions; 

¢ approximately two thirds of current 
requirements in the mining sector are 
attributable to smelting and copper, cop- 
per-nickel and iron mines; for later years, 
there is a relatively rapid growth in the 
requirements of uranium and miscella- 
neous non-metal mines; 

e in each sector, requirements for pro- 
fessionals are relatively greater than for 
non-professionals; geologists accounted 
for 25 per cent of all current requirements 
for professionals; 

e Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec to- 
gether account for approximately three 
quarters of all current requirements in 
the mining sector; and 

e in both the mining and the oil and gas 
sectors, the requirements of small estab- 
lishments are relatively greater than those 
for large ones. 
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surrounding Indian and Eskimo villages. 

The damage action was launched 
originally in 1962, and subsequently dis- 
missed by the Quebec Superior Court and 
by the Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench. 

It was Mr. Whitfield’s contention that 
the company policy, designed primarily 
to protect the native population against 
exploitation by the whites, should not 
have applied to Ann Witaltuk, a well- 
educated, multilingual airline hostess who 
was then an interpreter with the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development at Whale River. 

The company had maintained that Mr. 
Whitfield, a civilian, was subject to the 
same non-fraternization rule imposed on 
RCAF personnel housed at the radar 
base, and that any exceptions could have 
had a demoralizing effect on the service 
personnel. 

The Department of Indian Affairs had 
urged the company in 1961 to modify the 
‘‘non-fraternization” regulation, stating 
that it was a carry-over from regulations 
enforced during the construction of 
Distant Early Warning line sites, and no 
longer applicable. Mr. Whitfield’s de- 
fence contended that his dismissal from 
the Company was contrary to the Cana- 
dian Bill of Rights and to Article 13 of 
the Quebec Civil Code. Part I of the Bill 
of Rights declares that the ‘“‘freedom of 
assembly and association,” is one of the 
fundamental freedoms. 

“TI do not see that it matters whether 
the purpose of this clause was to protect 
the native population or to preserve 
morale at the radar station, or to realize 
some other objective or combination of 
objectives,”’ Judge J. Owen said. ‘‘Further- 
more I am of the opinion that the clause 
in question should not be said to infringe 
Whitfield’s ‘freedom of assembly or 
association,’ within the meaning of... 
the Canadian Bill of Rights.” 

Article 13 of the Quebec Civil Code 
states: ‘““No one can by private agreement 
validly contravene the laws of public 
order and good morals.” 

Judge Owen continued, ‘“‘In my opinion 
the private agreement between Whitfield 
and the Canadian Marconi Company, 
providing that, as a general rule, Whit- 
field would not go to the neighbouring 
Indian or Eskimo villages and would not 
associate with the native population, does 
not contravene any laws of public order 
or good morals.” 

The judges were unanimous in their 
conclusion that the clause was not con- 
trary to either the Canadian Bill of 
Rights or Article 13 of the Quebec Civil 
Code. 

In spite of the judges’ decision, the 
Whitfield case has not dropped from 
public view. It is one of the items of 
business to be discussed when Parliament 
reconvenes in the fall. 


Parliament 


An Act to amend the National Housing 
Act, passed by Parliament on March 8 as 
Bill C-202 (L. G., May, p. 261), received 
the Royal Assent on March 27 (Hansara 
p. 8143). | 


Parliament adjourned on March 27 
until Tuesday, April 23 (p. 8143). 


Announcement of the dissolution of 
Parliament and of the holding of a general 
election on June 25 was made by Prime 
Minister P. E. Trudeau on April 23 
(Hansard p. 8145). 


Latest legislation reports | 
are now available | 


The first of the 1968 series of Current 
Reports on legislation affecting labour 
introduced in Parliament and the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures is now available. 


Prepared by the Legislation Branch oi 
the Canada Department of Labour, the 
Reports cover the provisions of eack 
labour bill and other bills of genera 
labour interest, introduced at the 1968 
sessions of Parliament. They also follow 
the progress of each bill until it either 
receives Royal Assent or is dropped. 

At the close of each session, the major 
developments of the year are reportec 
in the “Labour Law” | 


section of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. ' 


The first Report contains reviews 0! 
proposed new provincial legislation, suck 
as the British Columbia Mediation Com: 
mission Act and the Quebec Public Pro. 
tector Act. The B. C. bill proposes tc 
eliminate conciliation boards and to se’ 
up instead a permanent, full-time media: 
tion commission for the settlement 0} 
industrial disputes. It would also enable 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council tc 
refer a dispute to the mediation com 
mission for binding arbitration when hg 
considers that it would not be in the 
public interest and welfare for a strike Ol 
lockout to occur. | 


The Quebec bill provides for the 
appointment of a public protector oi 
ombudsman to safeguard the public from 
administrative abuses. 


Other bills reviewed include revision! 
of existing legislation, such as the British 
Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act 
the Saskatchewan Teachers’ Salary Agree’ 
ments Act, amendments to the federa 
Industrial Relations and Disputes In 
vestigation Act, and the Nova Scotié 
Trade Union Act. 


Single copies of these mimeosrapHil 
Reports are available from the Legisla’ 
tion Branch. 
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Correction for 
May news brief 


The news brief in our May issue (p. 259) 
headed, “CUPE will bargain for CBC 
employees,” stated that the Canadian 
Union of Public Employees had been 
certified by the Canada Labour Relations 
Board as bargaining agent for 1,726 
employees of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, and that applications by 
the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (CLC) and 
the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions had been rejected by the Board. 
This statement was incorrect in so far as 
it referred to the CNTU. 

NABET did apply for certification, but 
the CNTU affiliate, Je Syndicat Général 
du Cinéma et de la Télévision (Section 
Radio-Canada) (CSN), merely intervened 
to object to the appropriateness of the 
bargaining unit applied for by the CUPE. 

At the time the Board considered the 
CUPE’s application, there was no certi- 
fied bargaining agent for the unit in 
question, which consisted of production 
employees of the CBC. These employees 
were formerly members of the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Operators 
TATSE), which was their certified bar- 
gaining agent from 1953 until January 
of this year, when the certification was 
revoked by the Board. 

The second part of the last paragraph 
of this news brief, which read, “In the 
autumn of 1967, CUPE, NABET and 
[ATSE, with the CNTU in the back- 
ground, tried to gain a majority of the 
employees concerned, but their applica- 
tions were rejected by the CLRB on 
technical grounds,’ was entirely in- 
>orrect. 


First bank-clerk union 
signs initial agreement 


The first accredited union of bank 
employees in North America has signed 
the first collective agreement in Canada 
between a bank and its clerical workers. 
The 30-month contract provides salary 
increases ranging from $1,150 to $2,575. 
They will rise in three stages, retroactive 
fo January 1, 1968. 

The new agreement also sets up griev- 
ance machinery, eliminates evening work 
and improves holidays and fringe benefits. 

The contract was signed after six months 
of bargaining between the Montreal City 
and District Savings Bank and _ the 
Montreal City and District Bank Union, 
which represents 1,080 bank tellers, clerks 
and junior accountants working for the 
bank. 

The bank union was certified by the 
Canada Labour Relations Board last 
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October 13, after it signed up nearly all 
eligible employees in a quiet organ- 
izational drive. The bank’s 110 accoun- 
tants and assistant accountants have 
formed a separate local that will begin 
bargaining in February. 

The union’s President, Charles Bilo- 
deau, believes that the agreement will 
form a precedent to encourage other bank 
employees to organize and join in 
collective bargaining. At present, only one 
bank in Canada and five in the United 
States are unionized. 

The Montreal City and District Savings 
Bank, however, is not one of Canada’s 
eight chartered banks, and it operates 
only in the greater Montreal area. It is not 
expected, therefore, that the chartered 
banks operating in province-wide or 
nation-wide jurisdiction will follow suit 
in the near future by negotiating col- 
lective agreements with employees from 
widely separated locations or differing 
work environments. 


Quebec plans to take over 
manpower policy 


The Quebec Government plans to 
assume responsibility for the Canada 
Manpower Centres operating within the 
province, Labour Minister Maurice Belle- 
mare told the Quebec Legislative Assembly 
in March. The takeover program will be 
spread over a period of five years. 

At present, the provincial and federal 
manpower jurisdictions are shared by the 
two Governments. The Quebec Depart- 
ment of Labour has created a Manpower 
Branch to administer the provincial man- 
power policy. It supervises the 59 man- 
power centres already established within 
the province. In addition, it is establishing 
a number of measures to fit workers into 
the available jobs, and to upgrade their 
qualifications. 

During the five-year period, the pro- 
vincial Department plans to set up nine 
regional divisions, 26 subregional centres, 
which correspond to the administrative 
subregions created by the Quebec Govern- 
ment, and 59 local offices. 

Mr. Bellemare explained that the new 
manpower program will offer workers 
guidance, vocational training, employ- 
ment and reclassification in their jobs. 
An interdepartmental committee has been 
formed to plan and co-ordinate efforts in 
the field of adult vocational training. In 
addition, plans call for a temporary 
advisory committee to assist the Branch 
in the further development of the man- 
power policy. 

Manpower policy comes under provin- 
cial jurisdiction, the Minister explained. 
Gradual takeover of responsibility from 
the federal Government will begin with 
the opening of 10 new offices during the 


next year. He added: ‘‘We are not 
declaring any war; we are maintaining our 
right and duty to assist Quebeckers by 
means of a total manpower policy. ...”’ 


Social costs in Sweden 
showing increase 


Social costs are rising in Sweden, and 
Swedish employers who have been re- 
quired ‘‘to foot the bill’’ for certain social 
costs, in addition to direct wages and 
salaries, have had their obligations 
increased. 

Employer contributions to Sweden’s 
Superannuation Pension Scheme, sup- 
plementary pensions, the National Health 
Scheme, industrial injury insurance, sick 
pay and dependants allowances now have 
risen from 18.7 per cent to 19.1 per cent 
of the wages of hourly workers, and from 
27.2 to 27.8 per cent of the wages of 
salaried employees. 

In addition, Swedish legislation provides 
for a four-week holiday with pay, and 
this is expected to amount to 9 per cent of 
the total annual wages. Salaried em- 
ployees receiving more than four weeks 
holiday with pay will now cost the em- 
ployer about 9.4 per cent of the total 
annual salaries. 


Hamilton steelworkers 
set up strike fund 


A new international strike fund will 
double union dues for a_ five-month 
period for 23,000 Hamilton area members 
of the United Steelworkers. 

From April to August, the dues pay- 
ments will jump to $10 from $5 a month, 
with the extra $5 going into the fund. 

In September, each member will pay 
the equivalent of two hours’ pay each 
month as regular dues. The union esti- 
mates that this is an average increase of 
$1.78 a month. 


Weekly salaries raised 
on New York newspapers 


Reporters and photographers working 
on the New York Post, the city’s only 
evening daily, will have their top-mini- 
mum weekly salary raised from $193.10 
to $234.30 by March 31, 1969. 

A new three-year contract that came 
into effect on March 12, between the 
U.S. Newspaper Guild and the Post, will 
also raise the weekly salaries of office boys 
and messengers from $62.50 to $78.10. 

The contract, retroactive to March 31], 
1967, called for five-week vacations for 
employees having 25 years of service, 
pension improvements, larger car allow- 
ances and improved job security. 
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The peculiar difficulties and restrictions that com- 
plicate collective bargaining for professionals, 


Emerging Sectors of Collective Bargaining 


and for employees in the public service and in 
services, formed the subject of this 


‘essential’ 


year’s McGill Industrial Relations Conference. 


Industrial Relations Centre, which was held on April 2 

and 3, discussed collective bargaining for professionals, 
collective bargaining for public service employees, and collec- 
tive bargaining in the hospitals, the latter being with reference 
to the Province of Quebec. 

Two of the principal speakers were: Robert Sauvé, Asso- 
ciate Director of the Industrial Relations Centre, who gave an 
address on ‘“‘The Dilemma of the Employee in the Emerging 
Sectors;”? and Prof. Everett Kassalow, Department of Eco- 
nomics, University of Wisconsin, who spoke on “‘The White- 
collar Outlook.” 

Arvid Anderson, Director, Office of Collective Bargaining, 
City of New York, was the dinner speaker. His subject was 
‘*A New Approach to Labour Relations in the Public Service.” 

Panel discussions occupied three half-day sessions. The 
subject dealt with by the first panel was ‘“‘The Professional and 
Collective Bargaining.’ The four members of the panel were: 
Yvan Brunet, President, Federation of Engineers, CNTU; 
Dr. Gérard Hamel, President, Federation of General Practi- 
tioners; Dr. Thomas McLeod, Vice-Principal, University of 
Saskatchewan, Regina Campus, and formerly Deputy Pro- 
vincial Treasurer of Saskatchewan; and Fred A. Todds, 
Assistant Vice-President, Staff Engineering and Manufacturing 
Services, Northern Electric Co. 

In the second panel, three speakers discussed ‘‘Labour- 
Management Relations in the Public Service Sector.’’ They 
were: Francis Eady, Assistant to the National President, 
Canadian Union of Public Employees (CLC); Roger Martin, 
Director of Labour Relations, Government of Canada; and 
Michael Vaillancourt, Technical Adviser, Confederation of 
National Trade Unions. A fourth member of the panel, Roch 
Bolduc, Commissioner, Quebec Civil Service Commission, 
was unable to attend. 

On the third panel, which discussed ‘‘Collective Bargaining 
in the Hospitals,’’ were: for the hospitals — André Chagnon, 
Director, Labour Relations Association of Hospitals of the 
Province of Quebec; for the unions — P. E. Dalpé, President, 
National Federation of Services, CNTU; and Margaret K. 
Stead, Executive Secretary, United Nurses of Montreal. 

A notable feature of the conference compared with those of 
previous years was the prominence given to the French lan- 
guage. The program of the conference said, ‘“‘All discussions will 
be bilingual, but papers will be presented in English.’’ Questions 
from the floor, however, were asked in either English or 
French, and were usually answered only in the language in 
which they had been put. An unusually large number of 
delegates were French-speaking. 

Robert Sauvé, appointed a second associate director of the 
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| 
Industrial Relations Centre during the past year, who roll 
fluently in both French and English, summarized in French a 
number of the addresses that were given in English. 


ROBERT SAUVE | 


It is pure hypocrisy to say that unions in the public service, 
in Quebec have the right to strike, said Robert Sauve, Associate, 
Director of the Industrial Relations Centre of McGill Univer- | 
sity, in an address on, ‘“‘The Dilemma of the Employee in the’ 
Emerging Sectors.’’ In theory, the unions have that right, but. 
he instanced two disputes in which the Legislature had dee} 
prived them of it. ‘Why give the unions a right with one hand 
and take it away with the other?” he asked. | 

‘“‘When the state cannot win at the bargaining table, it turns” 
to its powers of legislation. If the union is stubborn, it inevita-| 
bly ends with a bill,’’ he commented. 

Prof. Sauvé, a former secretary-general of the Confederation | 
of National Trade Unions, suggested certain principles in 
public service bargaining that would ‘‘open the way to real 
negotiations and .. . get back to what collective bargaining 
means.”’ First, the legal framework should be as simple as 
possible and should leave as much freedom as possible to the’ 
parties involved. It should not be imposed from outside. As is. 
the practice in the United States, the right to strike should 
become effective on the expiry of the agreement. Negotiations, 
should start at least 90 days before the expiration. In the case, 
of a first agreement, the union should be free to strike 120. 
days after notice of negotiations had been given. } 

Forty-five days before the expiry of an agreement, or after. 
the opening of negotiations for a first contract, the parties 
would have to choose between a strike and binding arbitration. ' 
An arbitrator would be given a special set of criteria, such as 
comparison with wages in five leading industries in the a 
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gaining sector, and the cost-of-living index should be used as 
an automatic basis for wage increases. A list of arbitrators 
would be made up by both labour and management. In case of | 
disagreement, a panel of independent persons chosen before- 
hand would make a final choice. 

“In order to have real negotiations and not the token kind 
carried on only to pass over the delays, the right to strike 
would be maintained for the duration of the agreement. This’ 
is needed in order to settle any type of grievance... Permanent 
negotiations could be installed. On monetary matters, the 
application of the settlement would come into effect when the’ 
parties. designate, or automatically at the expiry date. On non- 
monetary matters, the settlement would be effective imme-' 
diately on settlement. 

“In order that the arbitration process be taken seriously, it 
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should be public. This, I believe, would avoid a lot of exaggera- 
ed demands or counter-proposals.”’ These proposals might 
10t be a solution, the speaker said, but they constituted ‘‘a new 
ypproach. We must get the parties to find solutions, because 
stherwise, governments will not resist the temptation to revert 
o reactionary laws.”’ 

Most of the arbitrators appointed under Quebec legislation 
egulating disputes in the public service were judges, Prof. 
Sauvé pointed out, and he was opposed to this. He thought 
hat judges should be used when court cases necessarily arose 
yut of a conflict of laws in collective bargaining, “‘but for most 
‘ases, judges should be kept out of them and stay in what they 
yave been trained for. Their training is in general too con- 
ervative to deal with this dynamic world of industrial relations, 
which is in constant evolution.” 

Compulsory arbitration in conflict-of-interest disputes was 
10t used in the private sector, and ‘‘Why should it be otherwise 
n the public sector?’? Nor should the LegisJative Assembly 
and over its responsibilities to a third party, which was what 
irbitration involved. 

Speaking of professionals, Prof. Sauvé said that unionism 
vad had more impact in Quebec than anywhere else in Canada. 
Among the reasons for this were that many professionals had 
yecome or would become salaried. Examples were doctors, 
jentists and optometrists. ‘‘Because they were acting alone and 
vere not grouped in unions, they were lagging behind skilled 
abour or technicians. The fact that they were part of manage- 
nent had the effect of downgrading them salary-wise.” 

The professional associations had not provided help to their 
nembers in negotiations or battles of interest, their purpose 
eing to enforce discipline and to maintain a code of pro- 
essional ethics. 

So far, the professionals in Quebec who had become union- 
sts were mainly engineers and doctors, and they had ‘“‘not yet 
ichieved the level of certification because of legal problems. 
f they were certified, they would lose at least 50 per cent of 
heir members, since a good number of them do not correspond 
0 the qualification of a salaried person, as understood in the 
_abour Code. Engineers have won their union campaign in the 
ublic sector, but it is more difficult in the private sector. In the 
jublic sector they do not suffer as much from the onus or 
nystique of professionalism as their colleagues in the private 
ector, and they have less chance of being identified with 
nanagement. 

“It is interesting to note that professionals have adapted 
Inions to their needs and not vice-versa. Structures of the 
abour movement here were young enough to allow such an 
idaptation .. . They bring a new aspect to unionism because 
hey want to take part in the management of their respective 
ndustry. Their unions are more oriented to the promotion of 
heir profession than simply to monetary demands, which 
hey incidently are not leaving aside...” 

Speaking of white-collar workers in general, Prof. Sauvé 
aid that all over the world, except in Sweden and Britain, it 
eemed that white-collar workers did not belong to unions. 
de suggested six reasons to account for this fact: 


1. The white-collar worker did not want to have a union 
mposed on him. He wanted to make his own decisions. *‘The 
Rand Formula, for instance, seems monstrous to him.” 

2. The white-collar worker questions the quality of union 
eadership. He believes that the present leadership is for blue- 
‘ollar workers only. 

3. He thinks that his being better educated than the blue- 
ollar workers qualifies him to manage his own affairs. 

4. Psychologically, he is more one with the firm than the 
lue-collar worker, and physically and psychologically he is 
loser to the employer and has more sympathy with him than 
vith the production worker. 
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5. The white-collar worker has his own ideas about his job, 
and this makes him critical in dealing with a union organizer. 


6. Unions have made the mistake of thinking that the 
organizing methods that work with the blue-collar workers 
will also work with the white-collar worker. When the white- 
collar worker is once won over, however, he becomes a “‘very 
militant member.” 


The blue-collar workers practically imposed unionism on 
all employees in the public sector, the speaker said. At the 
federal level, the operational group had long been enthusiastic 
about unions. In the Quebec public service, the success of the 
organizational campaign was due to the strong support of the 
blue-collar workers, who “were dragging the white-collar 
workers.”’ 

In the federal service, Bill C-170, which gave civil servants 
a system of collective bargaining, accelerated the organization 
of civil servants. The speaker remarked that the question 
raised by Bill C-186 had been partially settled by Bill C-170, 
which gave the Public Service Staff Relations Board the 
authority to certify regional groups when once a national 
bargaining unit had been asked for or certified. ‘“‘As far as I 
know, this was done without too much criticism,’ he 
commented. 

Although he considered the collective bargaining position 
of Quebec civil servants unsatisfactory, he said that ‘‘Quebec 
legislation gave, and still gives more advantages to employees 
in the public sector than anywhere else in North America,”’ 
including Saskatchewan, which gave its employees the right 
to strike in 1944. In Saskatchewan, the legislation ‘“‘came out 
as a gift from a political platform,’’ and because the employees 
“did not fight for it, they are presently not far from a company- 
type union.” 

The big increase in unionization of hospital employees in 
Quebec came after the 1961 hospitalization program. ‘‘Before 
that, the nuns had convinced the employees that charity was 
their best salary. It is interesting to note that the quality of the 
personnel has improved a lot since the decrease of the religious 
influence. The semi-professional group (the nurses) were more 
reluctant to join unions . . . Today even doctors are interested 
in being grouped as a union, and not only as members of a 
professional corporation.” 


EVERETT M. KASSALOW 


‘Although signs of unionism and militance among white- 
collar employees in recent years are significant, they are no 
sure proof that all or even most white-collar workers are 
headed for unions and aggressive industrial action. Moreover, 
there is no scientific reason to believe that recent labour force 
trends, favouring white-collar employment, will continue 
indefinitely.” 

This view was taken by Prof. Everett M. Kassalow, Depart- 
ment of Economics, University of Wisconsin and Associate 
Professor of Law, McGill Faculty of Law, who spoke to the 
conference on ‘‘The White-Collar Outlook.’ He recalled that, 
shortly after World War I, a noted German authority on 
white-collar workers, had said that the day of the special role 
or isolation from unionism of the white-collar employee was 
clearly over. 

‘*Forty years later in Germany, there are today, in proportion 
to the labour force, far fewer white-collar employees unionized 
than was the case in 1927; and there appears to be no break- 
neck move by most white-collar workers toward the main 
labour federations of the country, or into any labour unions at 
all,’ Prof. Kassalow remarked. 

He warned against trusting projections of present trends as 
indications of the future. For instance, he said, if some analyst 
had been forecasting labour force trends in North America in 
1910, or thereabouts, he would probably have shown that, in 
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the course of this century, most Americans would be employed 
in manufacturing, basing his forecast on the rapid growth in 
manufacturing taking place at that time. As it turned out, 
manufacturing later actually began to decline as a source of 
employment. 

One could not assume that an overwhelming proportion of 
the labour force would be white-collar workers in the years to 
come, or that 25 to 30 per cent of all employees would be 
professionals in a couple of decades. 

White-collar workers as a percentage of all employed 
workers had grown from 34.9 per cent in 1947 to 45 per cent 
in 1966. But, it should be noted, the speaker said, that the 
growth in white-collar employment had not been due to a 
shift from blue-collar to white-collar employment within 
industries, but mainly to ‘“‘the shift of consumers to the 
‘products’ of new industries and services, the rise of public 
employment, education and the like, as well as a general 
growth of the non-profit sector.” 

The shift from goods-producing to service industries in the 
United States since the end of World War II, had been 
dramatic and this had involved marked declines in mining, 
manufacturing and agriculture, and large increases in employ- 
ment in government and service sections. 

“Over 90 per cent of the extraordinary increase in pro- 
fessional employment was, again, due to the growth of certain 
industries and services, and less than 10 per cent was due to 
shifts within industries.” 

New trends were difficult to forecast, but some of the services, 
including medical, and recreational services, seemed likely con- 
tenders. As the United States moved to deal with problems of 
urban blight and poverty, construction and social work might 
receive a great new impetus. There was, however, nothing 
automatic in the growth of occupations and professions. 

Although the growth in white-collar employment had 
carried with it an elevation in the educational level of the 
labour force, it was difficult to separate cause and effect. It was 
difficult to say whether the level of education was rising to 
meet the demands of a growing number of white-collar jobs, 
or the employer had raised his job requirements to meet the 
rise in the average level of education in the labour force. 
Probably it was something of both. 

Referring to the effect of technological change, Prof. 
Kassalow said that automation might transform white-collar 
work even more than manual and factory work. It might 
therefore have been expected that these changes would have 
led to a significant growth in unionism among routine office 
employees, but this had not taken place to any important 
extent in Canada or the U.S. 

One possible explanation for this, he said, was that the low- 
level routine office jobs that were most likely to be affected by 
automation were commonly held by rather young women who 
were not strongly attached to their jobs, and many of whom 
did not remain in these jobs long enough to feel the serious 
effects of automation. 

The general expansion in office employment had also 
helped to offset the effects of displacement caused by auto- 
mation. 

“Actually, technological or economic change, if not pre- 
cisely automation, has had more of an impact upon certain 
important white-collar professions, as engineers, nurses and 
teachers, than on routine white-collar groups. The sheer 
increase in numbers of employed engineers, for instance, 
aside from changes in job content and status, have produced 
serious union stirrings . . . Unionism has ebbed and flowed 
among engineers .. . in the past 10 or 15 years; but it has had 
more ‘bite’ than among the mass of routine office workers. 

“Similarly among teachers and nurses, and even in some 
instances doctors, there have been surges of militance. . . or 
strike action. Actually, these waves in Canada and the U.S. 
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have been part of what appears to be an increase of professiona 
unrest in many other parts of the Western World... I bella 
that in the case of professional workers generally We Cal 
expect this militancy to grow, and with it a strengthening Oo 
their tendency to use collective means, including unions, t 
attain their goals.” 

Among the reasons given by Prof. Kassalow for this on 
among professionals were: a sense of revolt against wha 
seemed to be a deterioration in their pay and, partly owing t 
heavy taxation, in their financial position generally during th 
20th century; and a rise in the organizational power ans 
political position of manual workers through their labou 
unions. 

Professionals, feeling fairly secure in today’s labour market 
where the demand for their services was strong, were mor 
disposed to take to group action than ‘“‘some other white 
collar groups whose Jobs are more uniquely related to sig 
firms or companies.’ 

There were “unique opportunities to structure new- -styl 
relations” in collective bargaining in the public service, th 
speaker suggested. He thought that, because bargaining ther 
was starting late, it should be possible to profit by the experi 
ence of the past in the private sector. The absence of “th 
profit nexus,”’ the fact that public employees often felt that the 
were “‘part owners of the very government service that employ 
them and that they had a right to criticize its management, 
added to “‘general scaling up of education in the past 20 years 
led to a growing desire for participation in broad decision 
making at the work place.” This was already manifest amon 
such professional employees as teachers and social workers. 

Prof. Kassalow suggested that, if public management wer 
to turn its thoughts to widening, rather than limiting the scop 
of union-management relationships, ‘“‘all sorts of new poss 
bilities may be opened up. If public managers consciously sé 
out to develop consultation and try to share policy-makin. 
with their employees, a new form of industrial relations ma 
emerge — a form or system based on a broad co- operail 
bond as opposed to the usual conflictive one.’ 

So far, however, ‘“‘public management attitudes seet 
directed more to narrowing and confining the scope of bai 
gaining, rather than to broadening it.’ 

‘‘Despite an occasional thrust here and there, white- colle 
unionization has proceeded much less impressively in th 
private sector than in public service.” Prof. Kassalow thougt 
that this lag in private sector white-collar organization wé 
cause for considerable concern — and not only for the union: 

Both Canada and the United States had generally accepte 
the principle that trade unions were a positive force in moder’ 
industrial life. “This acceptance of unionism runs not only t 
the area of wages and working conditions; rather... unior 
have come to play a large role in the whole decision-makin 
apparatus of modern life. Hardly any top-level commission 0 
any important social or economic problem is formed today 
without including one or several union members. 

“‘Under these circumstances, then, it seems to me that t 
failure of unionism to extend itself to the private white-colle é 
sector more effectively must be a matter of serious concern . 4 
the speaker said. 

‘“‘Both in Canada and the United States, the need to | 
something ‘extra’ to encourage unionism has been recognize! 
so far as public employees are concerned .. . As a consequence 
of this encouragement at the national, state and local level: 
public-employee unionism has surged forward in the U.S. i 
recent years... Viewing past industrial relations history, her 
and outside North America, I am becoming convinced that 
unionism among white-collar employees in the private sect 
is to make similar progress, some new public policies an 
programs designed to encourage it may be in order.” 
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Panel on “The Professional and Collective Bargaining.” 


YVAN BRUNET 


Neither the fundamental aims of 4 profession nor those of 
sorporate management can be realized in any effective manner 
vithout negotiation between the two parties, Yvan Brunet 
old the conference. Mr. Brunet, who is the President of the 
Federation of Engineers, CNTU, was one of the members of a 
yanel that discussed the subject of ‘‘The Professional and 
Collective Bargaining.” 

His organization, the speaker said, in its collective agree- 
nents had negotiated clauses that guaranteed its members 
heir professional rights “‘as well as respect for those decisions 
hat are proper to the exercise of a profession.”’ This enabled 
hem to make professional decisions without fear of dis- 
rimination by their employers. 

“Without meaningful negotiations and a collective agree- 
nent, the staff personnel work in a climate of paternalism, 
avouritism, arbitrary decisions, and bureaucracy that is all 
oo familiar. Each supervisor of a division or department seeks 
0 augment the number of his personnel in order to build his 
ywn little empire. Bureaucracy triumphs according to the 
lassical pattern laid down by C. Northcote Parkinson in his 
10w famous Parkinson’s Law,” Mr. Brunet said. 

He quoted Dean A. W. R. Carrothers of the Faculty of Law, 
Jniversity of Western Ontario, in support of the view that there 
vas nothing unethical about collective bargaining from the 
rofessional point of view. 

“Among American and Canadian engineers, the notion of 
rofessionalism has become a mystique that is fostered and 
erpetuated by organizations such as the National Society of 
-rofessional Engineers. The concepts of this mystique are 
ompletely at variance with the realities of a modern economy. 
According to the mystique, a professional employee smugly 
elieves himself to be superior to his fellow-workers who are 
ot professionals, despite the fact that his employer accords 
lm a salary and working conditions based largely on the 
ollective agreements of the unionized non-professional 
vorkers,’”’ Mr. Brunet said. 

A number of professions form pressure groups. ““The 
American medical profession, for example, is an extremely 
owerful lobby. Management and the owners of capital also 
Onstitute pressure groups that find their embodiment in such 
ganizations as the Chamber of Commerce and the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. But what of the engineers and the 
‘ther scientifically-oriented workers? Their organization and 
heir organizations distinguish themselves only by their 
ibsence from public life...” 

The speaker went on to describe the difficulties that beset 
rofessionals in their attempts to bargaining collectively. He 
eemed to consider Quebec law unsatisfactory in some re- 
pects. No existing Quebec law required the employer to 
ecognize and bargain with a professional syndicate, and 
hese rights could be obtained ‘“‘only through strikes or the 
hreat of strikes... . An example is the 1965 strike by Hydro- 
Juebec engineers, which lasted for five weeks. 

“The other professional syndicates have all experienced 
lifficulties of this kind in obtaining rights that other unionized 
mployees have long taken for granted. Accordingly, we have 
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asked the provincial Government to bring the legislation 
covering professional syndicates into line with Article 23(4) of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, which says that 
‘every person has the right to form trade unions with other 
people; and unions have the right to affiliate with one another 
for the defence of their interests.’ We believe that all pro- 
fessional and staff employees should be allowed to avail them- 
selves of the right to freedom of association, in groups which 
they feel suit their needs. Our laws should also allow them the 
right to bargain collectively with employers.” 

The speaker expressed the view that only by using collective 
bargaining could engineers and scientists be ‘properly re- 
warded and recognized, and at the same time have a voice 
in society.” 


DR. GERARD HAMEL 


‘‘The main determining factor in the recent turning of health 
professionals to the syndicalist approach has been the sub- 
stitution of the time-honoured direct individual contract 
between the patient and the professional by collective negotia- 
tions,’ said Gerard Hamel, M.D., another member of the panel 
on ‘‘The Professional and Collective Bargaining.” 

‘‘The advent of the concept of social security in the domain 
of health matters constitutes a manifestation of consumers 
re-grouping in order to provide efficient functioning. This, of 
course, imposes a parallel re-grouping by the producers or 
workers, which can be accomplished only through syndi- 
calism.”’ 

Dr. Hamel, who is President of the Federation of General 
Practitioners of Quebec, described in some detail the position 
of members of the medical profession in Quebec in their efforts 
to negotiate collective agreements through the medical 
syndicates. 


DR. THOMAS MCLEOD 


The question of what could be considered to be the marks 
of a professional was discussed by Thomas McLeod, M.D., 
Vice-Principal of the University of Saskatchewan, Regina 
Campus, and former deputy provincial treasurer of Sas- 
katchewan. 

The term ‘‘professional’? has come to be used in such a 
broad sense that its meaning was hard to define, Dr. McLeod 
said. Professionalism, he suggested, might be a matter of 
superior skill, or a superior degree of educational qualification. 
It might be a matter of legal recognition, or of occupational 
relationship. Again, it might be a question of public regard — 
that is, a person might be called a professional merely because 
the community regarded his work as professional. 

Professionalism might be partly a matter of ‘“‘uniqueness,”’ 
that is of qualifications for which there was no ready substitute. 
A high degree of substitutability, Dr. McLeod suggested, 
rendered an occupation somewhat ordinary. The status of 
professional might be connected with the educational attain- 
ment required, and might call for intellectual capacity rather 
than manual dexterity. 

The occupational relationship between a professional and 
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his employer was likely to be an individual one, and the 
element of confidence might play a part. Professionalism 
would seem to carry a high degree of responsibility for the 
quality of service rendered. 

In occupations that were imperfectly professional, the basic 
conditions that required collective bargaining might be a 
necessary aspect of the occupation; but, at more professional 
levels, different considerations prevailed. Collective bargaining, 
Dr. McLeod said, was designed to redress the balance of 
power in favour of the underprivileged, but it was difficult to 
conceive of a professional as being underprivileged. Organiza- 
tion and collective bargaining had been used as a protection 
against predatory employers, but the speaker thought that the 
professional himself might well become predatory. 


FRED A. TODDS 


His company’s method of dealing with engineers in its 
employ was discussed by Fred A.Todds, Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent, Staff Engineering and Manufacturing Services, Northern 
Electric Co. 

The company, which has nearly 1,000 engineers, professionals 
and technical specialists on its staff, out of a total of 20,000 
employees, considered that professionals were part of manage- 


Panel on “Labour-Management Relations in the Public Service Sector.” 


FRANCIS K. EABY 


The idea that public employees must not be allowed to 
bargain collectively because it violated the principle of the 
sovereignty of government was completely antiquated and 
must give way to a system in which decisions concerning 
conditions of work for public servants are reached by mutual 
agreement, according to Francis K. Eady. Mr. Eady, who is 
Executive Assistant to the National President of the Canadian 
Union of Public Employees, was one of the members of a 
panel that discussed ‘“‘Labour-Management Relations in the 
Public Service Sector.” 

He argued that public employees could not be expected to 
subsidize the public service by accepting inferior wages and 
working conditions. 

In the matter of management rights, Mr. Eady disagreed 
with the idea that pension plans, for example, could not be 
discussed without violating the authority of legislation. This 
issue of management rights was a very vexed one, and he 
said that he could see a fight coming about job evaluation in 
the CBC. If the doctrine of management rights was to be 
carried to its extreme conclusion, it meant that you must take 
a job evaluation plan as laid down by management. 

Although his union was concerned about wages, it was even 
more concerned about such factors as conditions of work, 
promotions and placements. There had to be a new look at 
this question, Mr. Eady insisted. 

Coming to the question of arbitration and the right to strike, 
the speaker said that is was becoming more and more popular 
to say that public employees should not have the right to 
strike because of the importance of their jobs. But many jobs 
in the public sector were no more essential than many in the 
private sector. Furthermore, the public sector was constantly 
growing. Thus, if public employees were going to be denied 
the right to strike, then it would result in the gradual taking 
away of that right from ever-growing groups of the population. 

The alternative to the right to strike was compulsory arbi- 
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ment, and that collective bargaining was not the best way of 
dealing with engineers, Mr. Todds said. 

Collective bargaining with engineers had been carried on 
by the company for 10 years after World War II. A first. 
contract with the Northern Electric Employees Association 
included engineers, scientists and some non-technical scientists, 
and it worked reasonably well. Faults developed, however, 
and some engineers did not like it. In 1957 or 1958, the provin- 
cial Labour Code forbade collective bargaining by pro-, 
fessionals, and the Council of Northern Electric Engineers 
and Associates was formed to permit “continuing com- 
munication.”’ All subjects could be discussed except salaries. 

Information about grades and salaries was now given to 
engineers to show them their position on the staff. An engi- 
neering syndicate was later formed in the company, and 
methods of bargaining were discussed. The formation of this 
group followed the formation of works councils. | 

After the experience of a lengthy period of collective bargain-' 
ing for professionals followed by a period without collective 
bargaining, Mr. Todds, said, the company considered that 
the present situation was satisfactory, and he said that salaries 
were as good as they would have been under collective bar- 
gaining. 
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tration, and this would eventually lead to ‘‘a totalitarian system 
of wage and salary setting.” If the right to strike is to be taken 
away, “you may as well tie both hands behind our backs in 
collective bargaining,” the speaker said. . 

Taking hospital employees as an example, he said that there 
were those who said these employees should not have the right 
to strike because their work involved sick people, and in 
many provinces they actually had not got the right to strike. 
The result was that, although they operated one of the essential 
public services of the community, salaries and working con- 
ditions not only in the hospitals, but in the whole of the health 
services except the medical profession, were ‘‘a disgrace.” If 
the pay of hospital workers were doubled, they would be 
only beginning to get what they ought to be getting, Mr. Eady 
said. 

His union did not think it a good thing to have a series of 
strikes in the public service, and the strike should come as a 
last resort. “‘In our opinion, it may be a better idea to establish 
between labour and management permanent machinery for 
co-operation that allows frequent talks with qualified repre- 
sentatives of employees and a prompt discussion of the reasons 
for disputes before such disputes affect the operation of the 
many branches of the public service.’’ Machinery for settling 
pubiic interest disputes should not be too slow. The parties 
should try to manage without the intervention of a third 
party, whether he was a conciliator, a mediator, or an arbitrator. 

Two obstacles to organization in the public service were: 
first, the paternalistic attitude of the director who said that 
the employees did not need a union, because “‘my door is 
always open;”’ and second, the creation of independent asso- 
ciations that did not do an effective job for the employees, 
but that were good window dressing to keep out genuine 
trade unions. [ 

Another and more dangerous method of blocking organiza- 
tion was to create a legislative monopoly for a particular 
association. This had been done in several of the provincial 
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civil services. Having given the sole right to represent its 
employees to such an association, the governments concerned 
then made absolutely sure that no genuine chance to bargain 
collectively was given to this association, and that the employees 
were given no choice of an organization to belong to. 

The right of employees to belong to a union of their choice 
should be admitted, the speaker urged. He asserted that this 
right did not now exist. Intimidation was still practised largely, 
but it was hard to prove. This led to bad labour relations. 

Mr. Eady suggested that federal and provincial labour 
boards should be able to apply the same criteria regarding 
the appropriateness of bargaining units in the public sector 
as they did in the private sector. They should then apply the 
same rules regarding the employees’ choice of a bargaining 
agent. 

Another irritant that should be abolished from all Labour 
Relations Acts was the “ridiculous provision” that persons 
who did not vote at all were counted as voting against the 
union applying for bargaining rights. Mr. Eady thought it 
would be fair that ‘‘there should be some representative 
proportion of the employees that vote before a certification 
can be granted.’’ Otherwise, he could see no reason for counting 
people who did not vote as being against the union. 

He saw no objection to the operation of pay research bureaus 
by governments, “‘because it will certainly make the bargaining 
more scientific.”” But he did object that ‘‘at the moment the 
pay research bureaus are operated purely by the employer 
and the criteria used...are decided unilaterally by the 
smployer.’’ He contended that these bureaus should be con- 
ducted jointly by the employer and the employee organizations, 
and paid for by both. 

The speaker said that his union favoured the provision of a 
permanent arbitrator, or an arbitration court, for the final 
settlement of grievances. The present method of appointing 
id hoc boards had several disadvantages, which included delays 
n appointments, in arranging meetings, and in writing reports. 
Lawyers should be kept out, and should be reduced to the 
‘ole of advisors. The advocate system, which worked admirably 
n civil courts, was not suitable for labour relations tribunals. 


R. G. MARTIN 


“The Public Service Staff Relations Act represents a blending 
of the well established principles governing labour relations 
egislation in the private sector with a number of special 
rovisions that are designed to meet the special characteristics 
Mf a national public service,’ said Roger G. Martin, Director 
of Labour Relations, Government of Canada, in a paper on, 
‘Labour-Management Relations in the Public Service Sector.”’ 

Mr. Martin devoted a considerable part of his address to a 
lescription of the collective bargaining and grievance process 
within the federal public service provided for by the Public 
Service Staff Relations Act (L. G., Dec. 1967, p. 737). He 
sointed out certain differences between this act and other labour 
elations legislation. 

One of these differences was that the Act provided for a 
thoice between binding arbitration and the right to strike, as 
i last resort, in labour disputes. The choice must be made 
efore notice to bargain is given. 

“Another significant difference between the Public Service 
staff Relations Act and other labour relations legislation which 
Should mention, concerns the limitations that it places on the 
ontents of collective agreements,’’ Mr. Martin said. “The 
Act expressly prohibits from inclusion in a collective agreement, 
iny provision that would require the enactment or amendment 


of legislation for purposes of implementation. This statutory’ 


ohibition removes a number of important terms and con- 
litions of employment from the scope of collective agreements.” 

Matters thus removed from the scope of bargaining men- 
ioned by the speaker included: pensions, which are governed 
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by the Public Service Superannuation Act; and appointments, 
promotions, demotions, transfers, layoffs and releases. This 
statutory limitation also applies to the awards given by the 
Arbitration Tribunal and the reports and recommendations 
of conciliation boards. 

“The Act is also unique in that it provides employees with 
the right to present grievances on a broad range of matters 
affecting their terms and conditions of employment. This 
statutory right to grieve exists whether or not an employee is 
included in a bargaining unit for which a bargaining agent has 
been certified. It is a right that may even be exercised by 
MBNnALETS, | Vn" 

Going on to describe what had so far taken place under this 
legislation, the speaker said that, during the past few months, 
the main concern had been the certification of bargaining units 
embracing a majority of public service employees. Agents had 
been certified for most groups in the operational category of 
employees, for more than half of the groups in the Scientific 
and Professional, the Technical, and the Administrative 
Support Categories, ‘‘and for at least some of the groups in 
the Administrative and Foreign Service Category.”’ 

‘Altogether, 40 bargaining units relating to that portion 
of the service for which Treasury Board is the employer, have 
thus far been determined.... 

‘Eight employee organizations, or unions if you prefer, have 
secured bargaining rights thus far under the legislation. The 
Public Service Alliance of Canada, an organization with more 
than 100,000 members, has secured bargaining rights for 25 
or more of the bargaining units.... Its closest rival in terms 
of numbers of certifications is the Professional Institute of the 
Public Service of Canada, an organization whose name 
identifies its particular area of interest... .” 

The Act had provided that ‘“‘the various categories were to 
be phased into collective bargaining on a staggered basis.” 
The dates on or after which bargaining agents might enter 
into agreements ranged from March 31, 1967 to January 1, 
and April 1, 1968. 

‘*The first demands relating to stationary engineers and other 
heating plant personnel were served on us in September of 
last year. Additional demands in respect of other bargaining 
units in the operational category were not long delayed. We 
have been heavily engaged in negotiations since that time.... 
The total bargaining demands that will be made on us over 
the next several months will be very great indeed. 

‘“‘We will no sooner have completed negotiations with 
respect to bargaining agents in the operational category than 
we will be required to commence the second round of negotia- 
tions with these same agents, since the legislation provides 
that agreements relating to this category are to terminate on 
September 30 of this year. This will occur at a time when we 
will be deeply involved in negotiations with bargaining units 
in the other categories.” 


MICHEL VAILLANCOURT 


Michel Vaillancourt, Technical Adviser, Confederation of 
National Trade Unions, complained that although the state 
should be a better employer than others, it was in fact a worse 
one. He said... that the management representatives a union 
had to deal with in the public service often had no real au- 
thority. Those in charge of negotiations on the government 
side could only serve as mail-boxes. 

According to the law, the Civil Service Commission was 
independent, but there were grounds for doubting this, Mr. 
Vaillancourt said. He also complained that such matters as 
selection, promotion, and discipline were not subject to 
collective bargaining. Employees were often suspended and 
their suspension was extended, and the Commission in- 
vestigated a case after discharge had taken place. 
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Panel on “Collective Bargaining in the Hospitals.” 


ANDRE CHAGNON 


Improving the productivity of hospital personnel as a means 
of meeting increased labour costs was proposed by André 
Chagnon, Director, Labour Relations, Association of Hospitals 
of the Province of Quebec, in a paper on ‘“‘Productivity and 
its Implications for Hospital Personnel.” 

With the greater financial resources that came with hospital 
insurance in January 1961, the pay and working conditions 
of hospital employees had improved greatly, the speaker said. 
Weekly working hours for nursing and medical services 
employees had dropped from 44 in 1960 to 3614 in 1967. For 
office employees, they had dropped from 38 to 35 a week. 
Minimum salaries had risen from $35 a week for men and 
$30 a week for women in 1960 to $69 and $59 respectively 
in 1967. 

‘‘Such examples are conclusive evidence of the considerable 
improvements in the working conditions of salaried em- 
ployees. Undoubtedly, trade unionism was one of the important 
factors that caused such improvements to happen.”’ 

Mr. Chagnon said that, since about 1960, the number of 
salaried hospital employees in the Confederation of National 
Trade Unions had increased very rapidly, and trade unionism 
in general in that field had ‘‘experienced a tremendous up- 
surge.’ This was partly explained by the great increase in 
the number of hospital employees during that period. 

Considering that the total budget of Quebec hospitals in 
1967 was of the order of $450 million, hospitals could not afford 
to be inefficient, the speaker said. He made it clear, however, 
that he did not mean to imply that hospital employees were 
incompetent. On the contrary, during the period in question, 
there had been a great improvement in the competence and 
in the variety of qualifications among hospital personnel. 

“In the past, unions represented only general hospital 
employees, since physicians and nurses were not unionized. 
Now, in addition to nurses’ unions, we also have unions 
grouping psychologists and social workers, so that, in certain 
hospitals, no fewer than seven different unions have been 
certified.” 

The means of improving productivity of hospital employees 
proposed by Mr. Chagnon included: 

1. Labour-management co-operation, without which it 
would be “‘fallacious to believe that maximum efficiency of 
hospital employees could be attained.” 

2. A research program dealing with hospital manpower, 
the aim of which would be to establish an inventory of actual 
manpower, to find out training requirements and the present 
and future demand for personnel. Such research would be 
within the framework of the federal Adult Educational Training 
Act of 1967. 

3. Professional training and retraining, which had come 
to the fore with the appearance of semiskilled and skilled trades 
that did not exist in hospitals 10 years or so go, and with the 
gradual elimination of certain non-specialized jobs. 

4. Setting up of a joint study committee on the hospital 
industry to examine the effect of technological change on 
manpower and ways of mitigating its effects. 

5. Recruitment of hospital personnel with a view to in- 
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creased productivity. Considering that hospitals today car 
compete with the industrial field they may, and indeed have 
started to impose stricter hiring standards. A better definec 
system of promotion, with the accent on “true or ‘vertica 
promotions’ ” rather than horizontal promotions or transfers 
was also needed. | 

Finally, Mr. Chagnon emphasized ‘‘the importance and the 
necessity of motivation of the personnel if the hospital industry 
is to attain greater efficiency.” | 


P. E. DALPE | 


As things stand at present, hospital employees in Quebec 
have to deal with two authorities in reaching terms of a col 
lective agreement, said P. E. Dalpé, President, Nationa 
Federation of Services, CNTU, one of the panel discussing 
collective bargaining in the hospitals. He complained that thi 
employees find themselves faced with two parties: the hospita 
and the Government. The first says, I lead the game, the second 
I pay the bills. 

The representatives of the hospitals were legally empowerec 
to conclude a collective agreement with the unions, “whik 
governmental authorities stand by, and in the name of wha 
is called the common good, reserve the right to intervene anc 
perhaps impose a settlement.” This resulted in the employee 
being faced with two parties that had different interests tc 
defend. 

‘Does this mean that, in order that we may have tru 
negotiations, one of the two parties will have to disappear 
or that the two will decide to act as the real employer fo 
practical purposes? The answer is not easy, but it seems a 
this time that the difficulties arise from the lack of a healt! 
policy.” 

Mr. Dalpé said that the Labour Code recognized the righ, 
of employees to negotiate all that pertained to their workin: 
conditions, “‘but the Government, through the Hospital Act 
assumes powers that permit it to put a check on the bes 
intentions of the Labor Code. Under these circumstances, i 
it possible to think of having real negotiations? During th 
coming months, we shall probably put this matter to a decisig 
testy’ 

What would happen if the hospital authorities agreed tl 
conditions that were not accepted by the provincial author 
ities ? the speaker asked. He declared that the unions woult 
then be faced with the alternative of a breakdown of ne 
gotiations or of having to “‘negotiate anew what was alread, 
negotiated with another body which intervenes, not as partici 
pant at the bargaining table, but as the authority representin, 
the common good.”’ 

If no agreement were reached at the second level, tht 
employees would have to decide whether or not to use th. 
right to strike recognized by the Labour Code. But if the: 
decided to strike, they might see the application of legislatioi 
such as was used to stop the strike of teachers and that of th 
transportation workers in Montreal. ‘“‘This would mean, fo 
practical purposes, the end of the recognition of the right ti 
strike for the employees of this sector,’ the speaker said. H 
believed, however, that if there were to be negotiations, th 
right to strike must be maintained. 
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MRS. MARGARET K. STEAD 


Nurses today want to have a voice in deciding policy re- 
garding the kind of care their patients receive, and in matters 
affecting their conditions of employment, said Mrs. Margaret 
K. Stead, Executive Secretary, United Nurses of Montreal, 
the third member of the panel on collective bargaining in the 
hospitals. 


Until recently, she said, nurses had seldom had any voice 
in such matters. In the past, nurses grew up and were prepared 
to assume their responsibilities in a very authoritarian at- 
mosphere. ‘““Changes to present-day accepted concepts have 
been slow. Some of these traditions are deep-rooted, and it is 
not easy for many nurses, and in particular the modern nurse, 
to understand and accept them.”’ 


One of the complaints of nurses was that they were spending 
far too much time on duties other than nursing, Mrs. Stead 
said. ““They are bogged down in many duties that have nothing 
to do with nursing, such as housekeeping and dietary duties, 
and paperwork not strictly related to nursing. They are obliged 
to substitute for non-nursing personnel on weekends, evenings 
and nights.” 


Another complaint was low salaries. ‘‘After three years of 
education in a school of nursing, the beginning nurse in 
Quebec is paid $90 a week.’’ Nurses considered that they 
had been left behind in the matter of pay and working con- 
ditions by workers in industry and other occupations who had 
less formal training. This was having a detrimental effect on 
the recruitment of nurses ‘‘at a time when health services are 
expanding and the need for nurses is increasing.” 


If nurses were getting remuneration more in keeping with 
their qualifications and preparation, those who administer 
the hospitals would have to employ other less qualified persons 
to perform many of the non-nursing functions now performed 
by nurses. This would enable nurses ‘“‘to spend more time with 
their patients, to work more closely with other members of 
the health team, and to have more opportunity to have a 
voice in formulating policies regarding the care of their 
patients and their own working conditions. In the long run, 
the public would receive better services and better value for 
its money.” 


In Canada and the United States today, nurses were seriously 
discussing how best their social and economic welfare could 
be improved, and ‘‘some of the state and provincial nursing 
associations have acquired the legal right to represent nurses 
for purposes of collective bargaining, and are doing so.” This 
had been happening in British Columbia, Alberta and Ontario; 
and in some other provinces provincial nurses associations 
were trying to get this right. In Quebec, two unions of nurses 
had been bargaining collectively for more than 30 years. 


Nurses working in Quebec who did not belong to unions 
had been interested in questions related to economic security 
for a number of years, Mrs. Stead said. One outcome of this 
was the formation of the United Nurses of Montreal in 1966, 
which had gained a membership of more than 2,000 within a 
week of its starting. At present, this association had been 
certified by the Quebec Labour Relations Board for regular 
members in 20 hospitals, three health agencies, one school 
board, two industries, one city health department and one 
nursing home. 


“Nursing is a profession, and as such should act together 
collectively. Our ultimate goal would be to see that all nurses 
in the Province, and indeed in Canada, are organized along 
Similar lines within the professional association, including all 
categories of nurses, working together to upgrade the nursing 
profession and provide better health services to the public,” 
the speaker said in conclusion. 
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ARVID ANDERSON 


What was described as a new approach to labour relations 
in the public service was outlined by Arvid Anderson, Director, 
Office of Collective Bargaining, City of New York, who was 
the dinner speaker at the conference. 


The Office of Collective Bargaining in New York City had 
been set up as a tripartite organization, of which two members 
were union representatives, two were representatives of the 
employer, and three were neutrals, the speaker explained. The 
salaries and expenses of the neutrals were paid jointly by the 
unions and the city. Members served for a term of three years. 


The new structure was the result of an agreement between 
the city and the unions that had been confirmed by state 
legislation. The city was represented by the office of labour 
relations, and on the employee side were 90 competing unions. 
Bargaining was conducted at four levels. The first level dealt 
with grievances, and the second with wages and economic 
benefits. At the other levels, matters affecting all employees, 
including such things as overtime and shift premiums, were 
negotiated. 

The hope was that structural bargaining would enable the 
city to make agreements that would bring about some stability 
in the bargaining process. Mr. Anderson insisted, however, 
that no law, no rules or administrative arrangements could 
make the collective bargaining process work if the parties 
were determined not to let it work. He thought, nevertheless, 
that suitable procedures would help to make bargaining work. 


The unions looked increasingly on collective bargaining in 
the public sector as a means for effecting social change. The 
Number One demand in the public service was ‘‘More.’’ But 
there was also a demand for more say in such things as teaching 
methods and matters pertaining to the improvement of the 
school system, in the case of teachers, and a say in welfare 
benefits in the case of welfare workers. There was a demand 
that the employees should be consulted before changes were 
made. 

Mr. Anderson thought that this was a real concern and not 
a ‘‘phoney” issue, and that there was legitimate reason for 
concern with management rights. In New York, the city had 
the right to decide certain matters, and these did not come 
within the scope of collective bargaining, but such things as 
workloads and manning were within its scope. 


The unions that had signed city agreements in New York 
had promised not to try to change the terms of the agreement 
during its life. Such matters as the relocation of a police station, 
however, might be discussed. 

In order to make the bargaining process work, there had 
to be union and management teams that could say ‘“‘will” or 
‘‘won’t”? rather than ‘“‘can” or “‘can’t,’’ the speaker insisted. 
It would not do if the negotiating teams could not “‘sell’’ a 
settlement to members or principals. 


In the United States, he remarked, for a government to 
submit a labour dispute to binding arbitration would be looked 
upon as an abdication of responsibility. 

Mr. Anderson referred briefly to the recent garbage col- 
lectors’ dispute in New York City. The union, he said, was 
one of those representing the uniformed services, and the 
dispute had been a matter of ‘“‘one-upmanship.”’ The question 
had been not whether the terms were fair and reasonable, 
but how they compared with those won in other agreements 
with the city. The union concerned had waited to see what the 
other unions would get, and it had failed to take into account 
a restive membership. City officials had insisted openly that 
the garbage collectors would get no more than policemen and 
others, and this had been taken by the employees as a challenge. 


The dispute had now been settled, but next summer would 
tell the story about whether a city-wide agreement would work. 
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Swedish Labour Laws and Pract 


Mr. Justice Nathan T. Nemetz, of the British Columbia Supreme 
Court, submitted to the B.C. Government last January a report 
on Swedish labour laws and practices, and their possible ap- 
plicability to Canadian conditions. 


The Swedish system of labour law and 
practices cannot be applied in its entirety 
to Canadian conditions, but this does not 
mean that we cannot profit by Sweden’s 
experience. This is the opinion given by 
Mr. Justice Nathan T. Nemetz in a report 
te the Government of British Columbia on 
Swedish labour laws and practices, which 
was published in January. 

The first part of the report describes how 
employers and employees are organized 
in Sweden, and explains the machinery 
that has been built up for preventing 
industrial disputes as far as possible, and 
for settling them when they do occur. 
This machinery has been established part- 
ly by the employers and employees them- 
selves, and partly by government legisla- 
tion. The first part of the Nemetz report 
provides an account of Swedish labour 
legislation. 

In the latter part of the report, the 
author gives his views on how, and to 
what extent, the Swedish system could be 
made the basis of an improvement in 
British Columbia’s methods of dealing 
with industrial disputes. 

“Can it be said that the machinery for 
resolving industrial disputes is the prin- 
cipal reason for the subsisting industrial 
peace in Sweden? I must regretfully 
answer this in the negative,’’ Mr. Nemetz 
says. “In my opinion,” he continues, 
“particular conditions exist in Sweden 
which, when taken together, form a 
unique milieu conducive to industrial 
peace. The law and practices in settling 
labour disputes are emanations of that 
social climate.” 


Uninterrupted Peace 


“Sweden has enjoyed uninterrupted 
peace for over 150 years. During that 
period it has maintained a homogeneity 
of population whose desire for peace and 
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respect for law are hallmarks in national 
and international studies. Isolated from 
the centres of European population, 
Sweden has bred in its people a co- 
Operative attitude which has resulted in 
organizational ability which is exempli- 
fied in their employer and labour struc- 
tures. Its labour law and practices is a 
direct outgrowth of conditions which have 
no parallel in North America in general, 
and British Columbia in particular. 


Obviously such a system cannot readily be’ 
transposed to a foreign soil... .” 

Mr. Nemetz mentioned some of the. 
things that had especially impressed him 
in the Swedish system. Briefly, these were: 

1. The excellent central bargaining pro- 
cedure, which has contributed so much to. 
the economic welfare of Sweden and the: 
network of joint labour-management com- | 


mittees that have been created to link the: 
parties at every level of industry. ‘‘This 4 


j 
| 
Swedish Tourist Traffic Association photo — 


Kiruna, a Swedish iron mining city of 25,000 people, is located 
100 miles north of the Arctic Circle. 
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network has also contributed greatly to 
the establishment of the mutual respect 
that exists between the leaders of these 
contending sides,’’ says Mr. Nemetz. “‘It 
is through these joint committees that 
continual discussions are made possible.”’ 
2. The existence of a number of highly 
qualified economic research centres, in- 
cluding the “‘independent and highly re- 
spected’”’ National Institute of Economic 
Research. “The influence of the reports 
prepared by this Institute cannot be over- 
emphasized. Its work is available to 
labour, management and government, and 
is generally received as an important factor 
in determining the attitudes of the parties 
before the central bargaining begins... .” 
3. “The existence of a group of pro- 
fessional mediators whose status is such 
as to command the respect of Swedish 
labour and management and the admira- 
tion of foreign specialists in labour law. 
4. ‘“‘The successful functioning of the 
Swedish Labour Court, which for over 
30 years has contributed substantially to 
the maintenance of industrial peace. This 
tribunal has disposed of disputes arising 
out of the interpretation of contracts with 
dispatch, and has earned a reputation for 
fairness and effectiveness in creating a 
body of written law available to all in a 
published series of law reports. 
“Keeping in mind... the fundamental 
differences in social attitudes and ex- 
perience, what can be learned from 
Swedish law and practices ?”? Mr. Nemetz 
asked. 


B.C.’s Dual System 


Before this question could be answered, 
he said, it had to be remembered that, in 
British Columbia, there was a dual system 
of dealing with labour disputes, depending 
on whether thay arose in the public or the 
private sector of the economy. In the 
public sector, including mainly education, 
essential services, and public safety, there 
was a system under which the reports of 
ad hoc conciliation boards were binding 
on the parties. “By and large, in my 
Opinion, this system has performed satis- 
factorily and is a viable means of dealing 
with problems which directly affect the 
public interest,’’> Mr. Nemetz said. ‘In 
this we have an advantage over the 
Swedish organization, which has not been 
able to deal readily with disputes of this 
kind.” 

He suggested that this machinery should 
continue to be used, and that its extension 
to parts of the economy that directly 
affect the health and safety of citizens 
should be considered. The binding deci- 
sions of these conciliation boards had a 
Significant influence on _ settlements 
throughout the economy, in both the 
private and the public divisions. It was 
important that only highly qualified 
persons should act as chairmen of these 
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boards, and there was a shortage of such 
persons who could be called upon to act 
on short notice. 


Mr. Nemetz thought that it might be 
advisable to establish a permanent panel 
of prospective chairmen who could be 
appointed, when needed, by the chairman 
of the industrial inquiry commission that 
he discussed later. 


Machinery for Disputes 


It was in the private sector, however, 
that the most difficult disputes occurred, 
he said; and he proposed five measures 
for improving the machinery for dealing 
with disputes of this kind. These were: 


1. The existing joint committee of 
management and labour leaders should 
carry On year-round discussions regarding 
matters of mutual concern, such as auto- 
mation, job evaluation, and full economic 
use of plant and equipment — it being 
better for these subjects to be discussed at 
leisure rather than at the time when a 
collective agreement was being negotiated. 
This committee should sponsor the crea- 
tion of joint councils at regional and 
plant levels. 


2. An independent research institute 
should be set up to carry on research, and 
to provide reports at frequent intervals 
concerning the economic state of affairs 
in the province. It should also provide the 
statistical data that are urgently needed by 
the principal parties and by other persons 
dealing with industrial disputes. This 
would reduce the amount of argument 
over facts, and allow decisions to be 
based on the precise information. The 
lack of such statistics was a serious handi- 
cap, Mr. Nemetz thought. “In my ex- 
perience, as much time is wasted at the 
bargaining table in fruitless argument con- 
cerning ascertainable facts as is spent in 
considering the substantive issues at 
stake,’ he said. 


3. Although there were constitutional 
difficulties about the setting up of a tri- 
bunal such as the Swedish Labour Court, 
Mr. Nemetz recommended that a study 
should be made into the feasibility of 
providing for some of the functions of 
such a body. Meanwhile, parties to an 
interpretation dispute could either appoint 
their own chairman at their own expense 
or have a chairman appointed out of a 
panel of qualified persons at the govern- 
ment’s expense. ‘‘Under the latter system, 
the reports would become available to the 
public, and a body of labour law might 
start to accumulate. It is to be hoped that 
in this way a first step could be taken 
toward the creation of a single tribunal, 
similar to the Swedish Labour Court, 
which could determine all interpretation 
disputes without work stoppage.” 


4. “The present conciliation service 
should be strengthened by recruiting a 


special group of mediators both from 
within and without this branch of govern- 
ment. The men recruited should be of 
high talent and be paid salaries commen- 
surate with those paid in industry. The 
creation of such a special branch would 
make it possible to eliminate the use of 
the ad hoc conciliation boards presently 
provided for in the private sector. These 
mediators would be allocated to handling 
only major disputes in either the public 
or the private sector...” 


5. A permanent industrial inquiry com- 
mission should be appointed, consisting of 
a chairman and three members who could 
sit either singly or in groups of three. 
“The commission should appoint, re- 
ceive reports, and generally supervise the 
mediation service. It also should have 
authority to employ competent staff, in- 
cluding counsel. The members should be 
paid salaries consonant with the impor- 
tance of their high office. The chairman 
and commission members should be 
appointed for a reasonable period of time. 
This commission should be separate and 
apart from the present Labour Relations 
Board, which would continue to function 
generally within its present authority. The 
commission would be required to hear 
disputes referred to it by the Minister of 
Labour. It goes without saying that the 
success of such a commission would de- 
pend on the calibre of its members...” 


In making these suggestions, Mr. 
Nemetz said that he had “tried to con- 
serve the best in our labour practices, and 
borrowed from the Swedish experience 
only those elements which I consider to be 
viable and useful in our present milieu. 
The goal of attaining industrial peace 
cannot be achieved overnight . . . It is to 
be hoped that eventually the day will come 
when it is possible for labour and manage- 
ment to institute central bargaining in 
British Columbia which will take into 
account not only the welfare of the parties, 
but that of the economy as a whole.” 


What follows is the text of the first and 
larger part of the Nemetz report, which 
describes Swedish labour laws and prac- 
tices. A small portion at the beginning, 
and part of one paragraph in the body of 
the report have been omitted in order to 
save space. 


I should perhaps remind you of some 
of the political, economic, and sociologic- 
al background of Sweden. Its population 
is 734 millions, or about four times that of 
British Columbia. Sweden has a high 
standard of living, surpassed only by the 
United States and Canada. Like Canada, 
it is a constitutional monarchy, but, un- 
like Canada, it has a unitary rather than 
a federal form of government. Like 
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Sweden's greatest seaport is Goteborg, located on the country’s southwest coast. 


British Columbia, its forests are its most 
valuable natural resource, covering one 
half of its land area, containing an esti- 
mated 75 billion cubic feet of timber with 
an annual increment of 2.4 billion cubic 
feet. Iron ore, of course, is Sweden’s other 
great natural resource. Unlike British 
Columbia, Sweden has a large and com- 
petitive manufacturing industry. 

It is to be noted that over 1 million 
people live in Sweden’s northern areas, 
thus providing an indigenous labour force 
for its lumber industry. This appears to be 
a significant factor in accounting for the 
lack of overtime pay made to the workers 
in its north country. Indeed, overtime pay 
is not a significant factor in the overall 
economy of Sweden. 

For example, in the chemical industry 
for 1966 (and Sweden’s workweek of 45 
hours will not be reduced to 42.5 hours 
until 1969) there was only 4.2 per cent of 
overtime, compared to 7.8 per cent in the 
United States, 13.5 per cent in France, 6 
to 7 per cent in Japan, and 10.9 to 15.3 per 
cent in the United Kingdom. Further- 
more, permission to work overtime in 
given industries must be obtained, and 
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this permitted time has a 200-hour-per- 
year limit. 

Although the economy, in general, is 
predominantly (90 per cent) owned by 
private enterprise, about three quarters of 
the iron ore mined comes from govern- 
ment enterprises and one quarter of the 
forest land belongs to the Government. 


Extensive Social Welfare 


The Government supports an extensive 
social welfare system. The Swedish Gov- 
ernment has been able to maintain a high 
standard of living by its skilful use of 
fiscal, monetary, trade, and labour market 
policies. For example, the Government 
allows business to set aside tax-free re- 
serves out of profits. Some of these moneys 
have been used recently to encourage 
improved economic activity to counter 
the recession which has now existed since 
the spring of 1966. It is also important to 
note that an active manpower retraining 
program is being utilized to counteract 
the effect of the recession. People are 
retrained and granted generous travel and 
resettlement allowances when they are 
moved to new areas of employment. 


Swedish International Press Bureau photo 
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At the outset I should mention one 
significant difference between the general 
wage pattern in British Columbia and 
Sweden. That difference lies in the ex- 
tensive use of piecework rates in Sweden 
where over two thirds of man-hours 
worked are paid on an output basis. These 
piecework rates are usually added to al 
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basic hourly wage. Elaborate schedules 
are worked out to arrive at the wage 
payable, and in the case of the building 
workers (where the entire industry is on 
piece rates), I was informed that special 
and costly accountants are hired by both 
the union and the employers on each 
project to make the necessary computa- 
tions. The closed shop is rare, but this is 
hardly remarkable considering the uni- 
versality of union membership in Sweden. 

The Swedish labour force is one of the 
most highly organized in the western 
world. Generally speaking, vertical or in- 
dustrial unions command the field (the 
craft union being an insignificant part of 
organized labour). The largest is the 
Confederation of Trade Unions (or L.O. 
for the words ‘“‘Sveriges Lands-organisa- 
tionen’’). The L.O. is composed of 41 
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unions and represents over 1!4 million 
members. In addition, the Central Or- 
ganization of Salaried Employees (T.C.O.) 
is also a federation of 33 industrial unions 
representing some half million members, 
and the Confederation of Professional 
Associations (S.A.C.O.) represents some 
85,000 college graduates in 29 unions. 

Within the L.O. there were in 1964 some 
70,000 members in its affiliate Swedish 
Wood Industry Workers’ Union and some 
50,000 members in its Pulp and Paper 
Workers’ Union. Although the L.O.’s 
member unions are theoretically free to 
approve contracts and call strikes, if a 
union without L.O. approval initiates 
trike action involving more than 3 per 
cent of its membership, that union will 
lose the financial assistance of the federa- 
ion. 


Strong Management Body 


To balance this large and strong federa- 

ion of labour, there exists the Employers’ 
onfederation (S.A.F., for the words 
‘Svenska Arbetsgivarforeningen’’). This 
is a very strong organization, representing 
bout 25,000 business firms, including the 
ulk of the employers in mining, manu- 
acturing, transportation, and the forest 
industries. The firms represented employ 
bout 114 million persons. This confedera- 
ion has substantial power over its mem- 
ers. Every labour contract made by an 
filiate must receive S.A.F. approval. 
Part of the dues received support opera- 
ting costs, and the larger part goes into its 
insurance fund, available for compensa- 
tion to member-firms in case of a strike 
or lockout. The fund is a large one, since 
it has rarely been necessary to use it. 
A general balance of power, therefore, 
xists in Sweden — on one side the highly 
rganized and disciplined employers’ 
federation, and on the other side a 
similarly organized and disciplined trade 
nion structure. This was not always the 
ase in Sweden. 

After years of labour strife, after three 
ublic inquiries (Professor Bergendahl, 
929-33, The Commission of 13 — 1934, 
nd the Nothin Commission, 1935) and 
he threat of legislation, the leaders of 
ndustry and labour met at Saltsjobaden 
n December of 1938. They had already, 
a consequence of the Nothin Commis- 
ion, established in 1936 a Labour Market 
Committee to consider some of their year- 
‘ound problems. As a result of the 
Saltsjobaden meeting, the Basic Agree- 
nent of 1938 was entered into between 
3.A.F. and L.O., which in general pro- 
ided for: 1. the establishment of a perma- 
ent organ for negotiations between the 
WO parent organizations (the Labour 
arket Council); 2. a uniform system of 
legotiation to settle labour disputes; 3. 
he establishment of a general practice to 
followed with respect to dismissals and 
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layoffs; 4. the prohibition of certain forms 
of direct action; and 5. the adoption of a 
system for dealing with labour conflicts 
that threaten essential public services 
(which I will deal with later). 

Under the aegis of the Labour Market 
Council, there have been created over the 
years joint councils to study safety, voca- 
tional training, and job evaluation. In 
addition, works councils, composed of 
labour and employer representatives, have 
been established at plant level to function 
as centres where information can be given 
the plant work force with regard to 
changes in operations and market trends. 

I had the opportunity, while acting as 
your Commissioner in June of 1966, to 
draw to your attention a fundamental 
weakness in the labour-management bar- 
gaining processes in the lumber industry 
in British Columbia. I said then: 

That weakness lies in the bringing to 
the bargaining table a host of varied 
subjects which cannot possibly be 
reasonably or adequately reviewed or 
determined within the immediate period 
of the conclusion of a conflict. In my 
judgment, problems involving such 
fundamental and pressing issues as the 
full economic use of plant and equip- 
ment, implementation of job evaluation 
throughout the industry, and ameliora- 
tion of the effects of technological 
change and sub-contracting can only 
be properly analysed in an atmosphere 
free of strike deadlines. 

Sweden, for 32 years, has been dealing 
with these very problems through the 
Labour Market Committee, the original 
members of which drew up the Basic 
Agreement. 


Mediation Service 


I should like to say a word about the 
Mediation Service of Sweden, a remark- 
ably perfected organization of skilled 
mediators. The country is divided into 
eight regional districts, each region headed 
by a mediator whose responsibility it is to 
anticipate and deal with labour disputes. 
Although it is entirely for the parties to 
say when a mediator’s services are re- 
quired, nevertheless it is a rare dispute 
that does not receive the benefit of his 
advice. 

In addition to the district mediators, 
there exists a group of special mediators 
appointed by the Government to deal with 
difficult or nation-wide disputes. This 
augmented but small corps of trained men 
has the confidence of both labour and 
management, so much so that a mediator 
is often called in by the parties to act as 
an impartial chairman during negotia- 
tions. 

The advent of bargaining at the top 
level of management and labour has not 
decreased the usefulness of this mediation 
service. To the contrary, the mediators 


have been busily engaged both at local 
and national level bargaining after the 
completion of the central bargaining, 
which I will describe later. The result has 
been that Sweden, over a period of almost 
50 years, has trained a corps of highly 
qualified mediators well able to assist the 
parties in arriving at viable collective 
agreements. With the aid of this strong 
mediation service, only three strikes of 
significance have taken place in Sweden 
in some 22 years—the metalworkers 
strike of 1945, the food workers strike of 
1953, and the teachers strike of 1966. In 
fact, of all the western industrial countries, 
Sweden has lost the least number of 
workdays as a result of work stoppages. 


Interests and Rights 


In Sweden an important distinction is 
made between 1. “‘conflicts of interests”’ 
and 2. ‘‘conflicts of rights.’’ Conflicts of 
interests arise in contract formation from 
economic issues such as wage disputes. 
The only significant legislation that 
relates to regulating economic disputes is 
the Mediation Act of 1920, which charges 
the mediators with the responsibility of 
assisting in the settlement of such disputes. 
Until 1928, only voluntary arbitration 
procedures existed to deal with conflicts 
of rights —i.e., disputes arising mainly 
out of interpretation of the labour con- 
tract. In that year, however, two Statutes 
were enacted which were to fix the course 
taken by labour law in Sweden. 

The first was the Collective Contracts 
Act and the second the Labour Court Act. 
The essential principle underlying these 
two enactments is that a dispute concern- 
ing the interpretation of a collective agree- 
ment may not be settled by strike or 
lockout. If the parties cannot settle their 
interpretation differences peaceably, then 
these differences must be resolved by the 
Labour Court, which I will discuss below. 

The Collective Agreements Act pro- 
vides, inter alia: 

Employers or employees who are 
bound by a collective agreement may 
not, during the period of validity of the 
agreement, take part in a stoppage of 
work ... or other offensive action of a 
similar nature: (1) on account of a 
dispute respecting the validity, existence 
or correct interpretation of the agree- 
ment... (2) in order to bring about an 
alteration in the agreement, (3) in order 
to enforce a provision which is to come 
into operation on the expiration of the 
agreement, or (4) in order to assist 
others in cases which these others may 
not themselves commit offensive ac- 
tions. 

Although this clause is in some respects 
similar to the provisions of Section 22 of 
our Labour Relations Act, it is to be noted 
that the Swedish Labour Court, and not 
ad hoc arbitration boards as in British 
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Columbia, deals with disputes arising out 
of the interpretation of the contract. 

The right to strike and lockout, where 
contract formation is involved, is universal 
in Sweden. This right extends to the police, 
fire, utility, and hospital workers, and in 
1966 was granted to Civil Servants. It will 
be remembered, however, that, under 
chapter 5 of the Basic Agreement, the 
Labour Market Council of the S.A.F. and 
L.O. undertakes to jointly consider any 
conflict where the public interest is in- 
volved. 

In my discussions with some of the 
representatives of labour, management, 
and Government, I was unable to obtain 
a unanimous opinion as to whether the 
Labour Market Council, when consider- 
ing a public-interest dispute, acted as a 
board of arbitration or merely a fact- 
finding body. 

One of the difficulties in arriving at a 
conclusion is that this Council, since 
1938, has only had to act in this respect 
on two or three occasions. However, 
since both labour and management have a 
common desire to avoid government in- 
tervention, one can assume that the La- 
bour Market Council would put great 
pressure on the parties involved to settle 
in accordance with the Council’s recom- 
mendations. 

The Nothin Commission of 1935 grap- 
pled with the problem of protecting the 
public from strikes and lockouts where 
health and safety were concerned. Its 
recommendations, which might have led 
to the adoption of arbitration procedures 
were rejected by labour and management 
in favour of the procedure I have des- 
cribed. 

Today, the public-interest issue is again 
alive. The teachers strike of 1966 pointed 
up some of the difficulties inherent in the 
Swedish system. 


Private Sector 


I now turn to the settlement of disputes 
in the private sector, where economic 
(wage) issues are concerned. For the past 
10 years, it has been the practice in Sweden 
for labour and industry to negotiate 
a central agreement known as a ‘“‘frame”’ 
or “framework agreement,” with a view 
to establishing a recommended pattern for 
wages to be paid over a given period of 
time. The latest frame agreement was 
signed on April 2, 1966, after a protracted 
and difficult set of negotiations, and covers 
the three-year period 1966-69. 

The procedure followed was typical. 
Toward the latter part of 1965, the 
National Institute for Economic Research 
published a study of the economic situa- 
tion, assessing Sweden’s economic pros- 
pects for the period ahead. Negotiations 
started in 1965 between the L.O. and the 
S.A.F., each party appointing a negotiat- 
ing committee which included the trade- 
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union chairmen of the large trade unions 
and on the S.A.F. sides, their secretariat 
and their negotiating experts. 

The body, meeting jointly, considered 
the report of the Economics Department 
of the Ministry of Finance and the Na- 
tional Institute of Economic Research 
and the reports of their respective research 
departments. Since the L.O. had asked for 
a 20-per-cent increase, the negotiations 
continued for a long period (about three 
months) and required the aid of a three- 
man commission to bring about the agree- 
ment to which I will refer later. 

It is important to note that, aside from 
their own economic data, there is available 
to both labour and management the 
excellent data prepared by the National 
Institute of Economic Research. As I have 
indicated to you on other occasions, in 
my experience the availability of such 
information eliminates much of the time 
wasting and unnecessary debate between 
the parties, which occur in British Colum- 
bia during negotiations. 

In Sweden, because of the calibre of the 
economic reports, the parties are able 
quickly to address themselves to the 
substantive issues in dispute. It is my 
impression that questions of automation 
and plant rationalization are more readily 
discussed because the parties know that 
they will obtain objective statistics upon 
which they can rely. 


Economic Cost 


I now turn to the economic cost to the 
employers of the recent 1966-69 frame 
agreement. In my discussions with union, 
employer, and government economists, 
there was a divergence of opinion as to 
its ultimate cost. I have already noted 
that these central agreements provide for 
the raising of the average level of hourly 
wages as well as piece rates. 

To these increases must be added a cost 
resulting from what is called the “‘wage 
drift.” This wage drift is an increase in 
earnings above the level set in the central 
agreement, and results from higher wages 
and piece rates paid by employers at 
industry level to attract new employees, 
and from higher piecework rates earned 
because of an increase in productivity. 
For example, it is estimated that the 
1964-65 industry-wide agreements resulted 
in a 3-per-cent increase per year for the 
wage drift factor, over and above the 
amounts recommended in the frame 
agreements. 

Considering, therefore, the estimates 
given me by the interested parties (in- 
cluding fringe benefits, wage drift, and 
the cost of the reduction of the workweek 
from 45 to 42!4 hours), I tentatively 
report that, in my opinion, the increases 
agreed upon resulted in a cost in 1966 of 
about 8 to 8.5 per cent over the prevailing 
1965 rates, and in 1967 will likely result in 


a further cost of about 8.5 per cent, and 
in 1968 of about 7.5 to 8 per cent. I 


realize that these estimates are put some-- 


what lower by the trade unions and some- 
what higher by the Confederation of Em- 
ployers. 

There is no doubt that the wage drift 


limits the complete effectiveness of the 


central instrument for determining and 


implementing wage policy. In 1965, for 


the first time since negotiations were con- 
ducted centrally the transport workers 
union boycotted the frame bargaining. 
The employers, too, may become dis- 
enchanted if the wage drift continues to 
vary sharply from the frame guidelines. 
However, the very existence of this re- 
markably disciplined central bargaining 
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has, in my view, been of invaluable as-_ 


sistance to the economy of Sweden. 


The Labour Court 

I have already mentioned the Swedish 
Mediation Service and research facilities. 
I wish now to turn to its Labour Court. 


The Swedish Labour Court was establish- - 
ed on January 1, 1929 and, as I have. 
indicated, is given exclusive jurisdiction | 
by statute to adjudicate disputes concern- - 
ing the interpretation of all collective 


agreements. 
Later legislation has given this Court 


authority to adjudicate in other cases; 


for example, those cases arising from the 


violation of the statutory right of associa- © 
tion. Although this is a court of first’ 
instance, its decisions are final, save only | 
that the Supreme Court of Sweden may. 
rule on this trial court’s jurisdiction, and 
may grant a new trial where there has: 
been a gross miscarriage of justice or 
new evidence of a decisive character has» 


come to light since the trial. 

The Labour Court consists of seven 
members appointed by the King-in- 
Council. The chairman is a full-time mem- 
ber, and he, the vice-chairman, and 
another member represent the state. The 
other four sitting members of the Court 
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are laymen, two of them representing the 


employers and two of them the unions, 
and are appointed for two-year periods. 
The rules of the Court are simple, and 
there is usually one hearing a week. The 


union which is a party to the collective | 


agreement has the right to represent all 
of its members, and individual members 
cannot easily appear before the Court. 
The vast majority of the cases which 
have been brought: before the Court have 
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been initiated by the unions, in most. 


instances alleging that the employer has 


breached the collective agreement. It is a 


court of law and not a tribunal of con- 
ciliation and compromise. In this respect 
it differs in character from the English 
Industrial Court. 

I was informed by both labour and 
management that Sweden has_ been 
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especially fortunate in having distinguish- 
ed jurists head this Court, whose judg- 
ments have been clearly written and easily 
understood by laymen. As a result, the 
Labour Court has created a body of 
labour law which has given definitive 
meaning to obscure and ambiguous 
clauses in collective agreements. It has 
dealt with the interpretation of clauses 
referring to managerial prerogatives, the 
effect of collective agreements on third 
parties, and a number of the Court’s 
decisions have been enacted into statute 
law. 


The fundamental jurisdiction of this 
Court is contained in Section II of the 
Swedish Labour Court Act, which defines 
**a case relating to a collective agreement”’ 
as covering disputes concerning: 1. the 
validity, contents, or interpretation of a 
collective agreement; 2. the question 
whether a particular action is contrary to 
the collective agreement or the provisions 
of the Act respecting collective agree- 
ments; and 3. the consequences of an 
action which is deemed to be contrary to 
the collective agreement or [the provi- 
sions] of the aforesaid Act. 


This Court is also granted sole jurisdic- 
tion to hear actions claiming damages for 
breach of the collective agreement. Such 
actions, of course, in England and British 
Columbia, are heard by the ordinary 
courts. 


Although penal sanctions may not 
follow as a consequence of an award for 
civil damages, nevertheless the Collective 
Contracts Act, as I have noted above, 
prohibits the parties from using certain 
specified economic sanctions during the 
term of the agreement, and places an 
affirmative obligation upon the unions to 
endeavour to prevent their members from 
resorting to illegal direct action. In the 
result, unlawful stoppages of work or 
wildcat strikes are rare in Sweden. 


I spoke to both an employer member 
of the Court and a union member of the 
Court. It is remarkable that they both 
agreed that the Labour Court had done 
invaluable service for the country in: 
1. maintaining peace during the term of 
the labour contracts; 2. in educating 
future negotiators; and 3. in bringing high 
talent to the Presidency of the Court. 


Since 1942, 90 per cent of the decisions 
have been unanimous, and the workload 
has been substantially reduced. From 
January 1, 1929, to December 31, 1953, 
there were over 2,800 cases before this 
Court. In 1965, there were only 36 cases 
requiring judgment, and in 1966, 28. 
While many labour men opposed the 
Court when it was created, it is now ac- 
cepted for the purposes which I have 
described. 
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Pension Plan Coverage, 1965 


A recent study conducted by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, titled 
Survey of Pension Plan Coverage 1965, 
was designed to determine the number, 
membership and key characteristics of 
pension plans in force on December 31, 
1965. 


The study establishes a comprehen- 
sive body, of information regarding pen- 
sion plans in Canada before the intro- 
duction of the Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plans, which came into effect on 
January 1, 1966. 

The growth rate in pension plans and 
coverage during the 1960-65 period was 
particularly significant, because it occur- 
red when pension legislation at both the 
federal and provincial levels was under 
consideration. 

The DBS survey queried an estimated 
14,200 plans in effect in 1965, and elicited 
13,660 replies to the questionnaire upon 
which the survey was based. The number 
of private pension plans in Canada in- 
creased by nearly 50 per cent from 1960 
to 1965. Table A shows that the greatest 
increase occurred in plans having fewer 
than 15 members. A comparatively large 
proportion of the new plans were the 
so-called ‘“‘top hat’ plans, usually re- 
stricted to senior executives or other key 
personnel. 

This general trend was reflected in the 
lesser growth of plan membership, which 
increased by only about 26 per cent from 


1,815,000 employees in 1960 to 2,295,000 
in 1965. Slightly more than 57 per cent of 
the paid workers in the labour force 
(including Armed Services) were employ- 
ed in 1965 by organizations with pension 
plans, compared with 53 per cent in 1960. 
The proportion of paid workers who 
elected not to join or were permanently 
ineligible to join an existing plan showed 
little change, remaining at more than 9 
per cent: 

The extent to which the impending 
federal and provincial legislation affected 
the introduction of new plans is impos- 
sible to measure. The interest in pensions 
generally was stimulated by public hear- 
ings that dealt with the Ontario Com- 
mittee on Portable Pensions, the Ontario 
Pension Benefits Act 1963, and _ the 
Canada and Quebec Pension Plans, 
which became law in 1965. 

Table B shows the number of pension 
plans terminated during 1960 to 1965, and 
shows the estimated number of members 
affected. The study reveals that by the end 
of 1965, relatively few plans were dis- 
continued because of the introduction of 
the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans. 
The number of pension plans that were 
terminated during the period amounted 
to only 10 per cent of those still in effect 
in 1965. Of these, only one third were 
cancelled in anticipation of the intro- 
duction of the Canada or Quebec Pension 
Plans. 


TABLE A—Number and Percentage of Pension Plans by Size Group, 1960 and 1965 


1960 1965 
Size Group of Pension Plans Number yA Number yA 
TieS8' tary SOT SOs ec ee con asec tepne rs vo nas 5,037 56.5 8,691 63.6 
Fe pS I Monae ne a! FGF A al i aA to 2,613 29.3 3,351 24.5 
G8 Be Oa BAUR srs ASIAN Ty Seel. Pk A gk a ea ee 892 10.0 1,127 8.2 
oy LS 2 Rn MOIR YF Eo lla le ie ed en 249 2.8 345 2.6 
2 BNC OVOE 6. ee eee eee rakes 129 1.4 146 1.1 
NOT ALS. feds oe re ee ae a eat at 8,920 100.0 13,660 100.0 


TABLE B—Pension Plans Terminated and Estimated Members Affected, by Reason 
for Termination, 1960 to 1965 


Reason for Termination Plans Members 
Introduction of Canada or Quebec Pension Plans...................cccceeeeeeee 433 4,257 
geet eth Ray A CS SMEARS” 1b AR A MR Pc WO ae ot 2 74 341 
PENSION PRIG WD; NO THORS WETIICTS 5 cx. ons og~ onvecsenurtavres venteaghananatnetennnans 161 265 
Company ceased operations, bankruptcy, company sold................... 431 1,293 
Changed to profit-sharing or savings plan..................::ccessesceeseeeceeeeeeeees 59 106 
Sa Br Shp | eee, 2 CAI Eee RE ARC oie gat Sead BOE 9 236 525 
UCT AL, | IBMT I TIN aacn celebs Erin bass cca ds ka ois cotta atecaieag Oe eee 1,394 6,787 
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The St. Lawrence Ports Dispute 


Conciliation and Arbitration Branch 


A Conciliation Board has averted 
what might have been a critical waterfront 
strike in the St. Lawrence ports. It has 
the power, given voluntarily by the parties, 
to render the preliminary decisions that 
bind the employers and the union con- 
cerning monetary issues, to the inter- 
pretation and application of the conclu- 
sions of the Picard Report (L. G., Jan., 
peo): 

The Chairman of the Board is Judge 
Alan B. Gold, Associate Chief Judge 
of the Quebec Provincial Court. He was 
appointed in March by the Minister of 
Labour when the two representatives of 
the parties could not agree upon a choice 
for chairman. These two board members 
are William Baker, of Lachine, represent- 
ing the Shipping Federation of Canada, 
and Louis Laberge, of Montreal, nomi- 
nated by the six union locals of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association. 

An interim agreement between the 
parties compels them to refrain from 
strike or lockout action during the 
mandate of the Conciliation Board. It 
will continue until March 1969, when a 
final report will be made to the Minister 
of Labour. The interim agreement allows 
the Conciliation Board to act as the 
arbitration tribunal for any disputes 
concerning the interpretation or applica- 
tion of the collective agreements. This 
provision will expire when the Board 
renders its final report on March 31, 1969. 

The dispute stemmed almost exclusively 
from the Picard Report. Dr. Laurent 
Picard conducted an industrial inquiry 
commission to investigate the June 1966 
settlement of a bitter five-week strike in 
the St. Lawrence ports. The settlement 
provided for increased wages in com- 
pensation for improvements in produc- 
tivity. The commission investigated possi- 
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ble technological and other changes 
having a bearing on improvements in 
productivity, the size and structure of 
gangs, calls and recalls of men, job 
security, and related matters. The St. 
Lawrence Ports Working Conditions Act 


The IRDI Act contains a provi- 
sion that states, in part, “‘where at 
any time before or after it makes its 
report, the parties so agree in 
writing, the recommendation of the 
conciliation board is binding on the 
parties and they shall give effect 
thereto.’ This section of the Act, 
although seldom used, was em- 
ployed in the settlement of the 
St. Lawrence ports dispute. 

W. P. Kelly, Director, Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Branch, com- 
mented: “‘Usually labour and man- 
agement find compulsory arbitra- 
tion repugnant. This attitude does 
not always prevail where arbitra- 
tion is on a voluntary’ basis and 
sometimes limited to certain issues. 

“The action of the ILA and the 
Shipping Federation could result 
in companies’ and unions’ taking 
a good look at this procedure, 
provided that they had confidence 
in the third party appointed to 
render assistance.”’ 


provided that the conclusion of the com- 
mission, as set forth in the Report, would 
be incorporated in the collective agree- 
ments. 

The Picard Report called for some 
reduction in the size of gangs, provided 
for a job security guarantee for long- 
shoremen, recommended changes in hours 
of work and working conditions, and 


ial 
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established a safety code. Its broad 


objectives were the achievement of opti- 
mum operating conditions, stabilization — 


of work, and general improvement of 
working conditions in the longshoring 
industry. 

Dr. Picard emphasized that, if the 
parties wished to enjoy the _ benefits 
accruing from these changes, they would 
have to abandon certain practices that 
were considered restrictive and obsolete. 
The Shipping Federation and the ILA 
reacted favourably to the report—but 
they eventually disagreed sharply over 
interpretation and implementation of the 
conclusions in collective agreements. In 
fact, the implementation of the conclu- 
sions became the basis of union court 
action. This then, was the confused 
and dismal situation that existed on 


December 31, 1967, when the collective 


agreements expired. 

In January, after a breakdown of 
negotiations, the 
applied for the services of a conciliation 


officer, and the Minister appointed C. E, | 
The conciliation | 
proceedings, which dealt with the contract — 
of each of the six union locals separately, | 
failed to bring about any agreement. . 
Mr. Poirier, in February, called for a) 


Poirier of Montreal. 


Board of Conciliation to be set up. 


Meanwhile, shippers operating out of 
the St. Lawrence ports expressed concern | 
over possible disruption of port services + 


Shipping Federation | 


| 


_ a series uo = ee ee ee ee 


due to a work stoppage. They therefore | 
arranged for future cargoes to be re-. 


directed to other ports. A great many | 
representations were made by interested | 
parties to the Government, pressing for’ 
action to avert a strike. In general, a. 
pessimistic view of the situation prevailed | 
among all those agencies and parties that — 
were directly concerned. There were, as | 
well, numerous newspaper reports pre- | 
dicting the likelihood of a long strike, 
with adverse effects on the economy of | 


the country. 
The conciliation board under 


i 
i 
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the | 


chairmanship of Judge Gold prevented | 
the further degeneration of this complex 
dispute. As mentioned above, the Board | 


agreement during the current shipping” 
season and it will make a final determina- | 
tion of the conclusions of the Picard | 


Report. Judge Gold called the agreement | 
‘‘an honourable compromise in 


the | 


national interest,’ and several groups 


will assist the parties in reaching : 
| 


have expressed satisfaction with it. 


The IRDI Act contains a provision | 


that states, in part, “‘where at any time. 
before or after it makes its report, the 
parties so agree in writing, the recom- 
mendation of the conciliation board is 
binding on the parties and they shall 
give effect thereto.”’ This section, although 
seldom used, was employed in the settle- 
ment of this dispute. 
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Hours of Work 


In the Trucking Industry 


An order in council was recently passed 
requiring the trucking industry that falls 
within federal jurisdiction to bring itself 
more closely into line with the hours-of- 
work provisions of the Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code. The order applies to 
any undertaking engaged in the inter- 
provincial or international transport of 
goods by motor vehicle, and will be in 
effect for a three-year period, beginning 
July 1, 1968 — the termination date of the 
present suspension of the hours-of-work 
provisions of the Code. 


Under the order, from July 1, 1968 to 
June 30, 1969, maintenance workers, city 
drivers, despatchers, and warehousemen 
will have a maximum workweek of 56 
hours, with standard hours of nine a day 
and 48 a week. Not less than time and a 
half is to be paid for all hours worked 
beyond the standard hours. 


From June 30, 1969 to June 30, 1971, 
the maximum workweek for maintenance 
workers in the industry will be reduced to 
52 hours, with not less than time and a 
half for all hours worked beyond standard 
hours of eight a day and 44 a week. During 
the same period, the maximum hours of 
city drivers, despatchers and warehouse- 
men will be 53 a week, with time and a 
half for all hours beyond the standard 
hours of nine a day and 45 a week. 


The order provides that the maximum 
hours may be exceeded, in exceptional 
circumstances, with the permission of the 
Minister of Labour. There is also provi- 
sion for exceeding the maximum hours in 
emergencies, but such cases must be re- 
ported to the Minister. 


For highway drivers, the order estab- 
lishes alternative methods of limiting 
hours of work during the three-year period 
the order will be in effect. When hours are 
not averaged over a period of weeks, the 
maximum hours of work are 10 a day and 
60 a week. 


Hours worked in excess of these limits 
In exceptional circumstances by permis- 
sion of the Minister, or in emergencies, 
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must be paid for at not less than one and 
a half times the regular rates. Alternative- 
ly, an employer may elect to average the 
hours of work of highway drivers over a 
period of up to 13 weeks, or for periods 
of longer than 13 weeks with the approval 
of the Director of Labour Standards. 

When the averaging period is 13 weeks, 
the maximum hours in the period are 
715. When the averaging period is other 
than 13 weeks, the maximum number of 
hours in the period is the number of weeks 
in the period multiplied by 55. When an 
averaging period is in effect, an overtime 
rate of not less than one and a half times 
the regular rate must be paid for all hours 
worked beyond 10 a day, or beyond the 
total hours in the period permitted by the 
Minister in exceptional circumstances or 
in emergencies. 

Office workers are not covered by the 
order, and they will come fully under the 
provisions of the Code at termination of 
the present deferment on July 1, 1968. 

The order was passed after study of the 
report of C.A.L. Murchison, Q.C., who 
was appointed as a Commission of In- 
quiry by the Minister of Labour immedi- 
ately after an order of suspension of Part 
1 of the Code (Hours of Work) had been 
granted on April 4, 1967 in recognition of 
submissions to the Government by the 
Canadian Trucking Associations Incorpo- 
rated and the Canadian Warehousing 
Association. 

One of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions was that highway drivers should be 
subject to periodic medical examinations, 
and that a logbook should be kept in 
order to record all hours of work, includ- 
ing driving and non-driving hours, of 
both employed highway drivers and 
owner-drivers. These recommendations, 
which have been endorsed by the industry, 
are being considered by the Department 
of Labour for possible implementation 
under the Canada Labour (Safety) Code. 

Copies of the order in council are avail- 
able from the Public Relations and In- 
formation Services Branch of the Depart- 
ment. 


Wage Schedules 
Prepared 


In February 


During February, the Department of 
Labour prepared 292 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by departments of the federal 
Government and its Crown corporations 
in various areas of Canada, for works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or de- 
molition, and certain services. 

In the same period, 178 contracts in 
these categories were awarded. In addi- 
tion, 207 contracts containing the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion and the Departments of Defence 
Production, Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned, or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 

Contracts awarded in February for the 
manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were: 


No. of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
Defence Construction 
(1951) Limited | $189,740.00 
Defence Production 120 802,967.00 
Post Office 4 62,843.30 
RCMP 21 530,906.35 
Transport | 1,512.00 


During February, the sum of $8,240.72 
was collected from 29 contractors for 
wage arrears Owing their employees as a 
result of the failure of the contractors, or 
their subcontractors, to apply the wage 
rates and other conditions of employment 
required by the schedule of labour condi- 
tions forming part of their contract. This 
amount is for distribution to the 294 
workers concerned. 


New president named 
to Professional Institute 


Eric F. V. Robinson, Ottawa, first 
Vice-President of the 12,000-member Pro- 
fessional Institute of the Public Service of 
Canada, has been named President of 
the organization. 

A senior research officer in National 
Research Council’s division of radio and 
electrical engineering, he will replace J. F. 
Mazerall who has left the elected position 
of president to become the Institute’s 
full-time Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr. Mazerall replaces J. A. McKeen 
who left the Institute to become Executive 
Assistant to the Vice-President of the 
Arts Division of McMaster University, 
Hamilton. 
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Labour and Safety 


‘““Over the years I have spent a great 
deal of time and effort in safety and 
accident prevention work. Very early 
in the game I realized that this was one 
area where co-operation between labour 
and management was not only desirable 
but essential,’ said D. F. Hamilton, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ontario Federation 
of Labour, in an address to the conference 
of the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations of Ontario, held in Toronto 
on April 8 and 9. 

People are people, regardless of which 
side of the bargaining table they are on, 
Mr. Hamilton said. ‘‘That is why I say 
that if the unions were given a role to 
play in your associations, you would find 
the vast majority would make an enthu- 
siastic, beneficial contribution to the work 
of accident prevention. All I ask is that 
you give it a try.”’ 

He recalled that, when he had spoken 
to this conference in 1964, he had su g- 
gested that a small group from the IAPA 
and some of the other safety associations 
should sit down with a group from the 
Ontario Federation of Labour and try 
to work out plans for future co-operation. 

Although some progress had been 
made in this direction, it had been all too 
little, the speaker thought. ‘“‘Today things 
are changing so rapidly that this me- 
thodical, cautious approach to matters is 
completely out of tune with modern 
times.”’ he said. 


Wrong Approach 


Much work was being done in the field 
of accident prevention by union organ- 
izations and by accident prevention 
associations, but “this duplication and 
fragmentation of our efforts in accident 
prevention work is the wrong approach. 
I have stated time and again that we 
should be working together as a team, and 
not going our separate ways.” 

There were, however, some ‘‘very 
encouraging signs.’’ The Labour Safety 
Council, composed equally of represent- 
atives of organized labour and members 
of the safety associations, ‘‘at least 
provides a forum for a continuing dialogue 
between the associations and organized 
labour.” 

‘I am also aware of the fact that there 
has been a great deal of co-operation this 
past year between the Construction 
Safety Association and the construction 
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unions. I am also not divulging any 
secrets when I say that exploratory talks 
aimed at future co-operation between 
our Federation and the associations are 
now going forward.”’ 

In his closing remarks, Mr. Hamilton 
said that ‘“‘lack of proper, up-to-date 
information is one of the many problems 
with which we must cope. Today the 
data is fragmented and of little use.’? He 
suggested that the problem could be 
solved by the establishment of a central 
data processing centre. 

“If we are sincere in our professions of 


Insurance Registrations 
And Other UIC Statistics 


On January 31, 1968, insurance books 
or contribution cards had been issued to 
5,090,189 employees who had made 
contributions to the Unemployment In- 
surance Fund since April 1, 1967. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 397,755, a decrease of 692 
since December 30, 1967. 

During January, there were 12,410 in- 
vestigations conducted by enforcement 
officers across Canada. Of these, 9,768 
were spot checks of claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 
829 were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 1,813 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 337 
cases, 118 against employers and 219 
against claimants. * 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
claimants making false statements or mis- 
representations numbered 391.* 

Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in January totalled 
$37,436,649.13 compared with $36,406,- 
398.89 in December and $38,399,278.92 
in January 1967. 

Benefits paid in January totalled $50,- 
764,705.33 compared with $26,580,681.74 
in December and "$41,382/51133 in 
January 1967. 

The balance in the Fund on January 31 
was $56,313,090.13 compared with $369,- 
641,146.33 on December 31 and $161,- 
919,787.01 on January 31, 1967. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the 
investigations conducted during this period. 


allegiance to the cause of accident | 
prevention, as evidenced by our presence 
at this meeting, we can only look upon 
the new Safety Code as a welcome aid 
and working tool in the struggle against | 
accidental occupational injuries and re- 
sulting financial loss,’?> M. H. McPhail, 
Executive Vice-President of the Ontario. 
Grain and Feed Dealers Association, | 
told the IAPA delegates. | 


Mr. McPhail said that when the Canada 
Labour (Safety) Code was introduced, it 
was only human nature to assume a’ 
rebellious attitude toward the imposition | 
of regulations that might restrict or 
disturb peoples’ habits of operation. This 
resistance, he added, was always intensified 
whenever financial outlay was involved, | 
and good reason for the need had to be 
provided before acceptance and the’ 
required co-operation could be expected. | 


After some years of uncertainty about 
which authority those in his line of 
business (Class 13) would be accountable, 
to for their safety practices, it was some. 
satisfaction that the issue of jurisdictional 
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responsibility had been settled. 


Before the passage of the Canada 
Labour (Standards) Code in 1965, feed 
mills, flour mills, seed cleaning plants and 
grain elevators, other than those licensed 
under the Canada Grain Act, were 
subject to regulations made under the: 
Industrial Safety Act of the Province of 
Ontario. 

Douglas Abbey, Regional Safety Officer : 
of the Accident Prevention and Com- 
pensation Branch of the federal Depart- . 
ment of Labour, told the delegates that | 
although the Act had all the necessary 
and usual provisions to put “‘teeth”’ into! 
the program, it was thought that success. 
would best be achieved by voluntary) 
action by industry. : 


‘‘Our branch therefore stands ready to i 
assist in any way we can,” he said. “If we’ 
never issued a directive or laid a charge, 
we would be perfectly happy, provided” 
that a satisfactory level of safety is 
achieved. But we know, and so I am sure’ 
do all of you, that we will not achieve 
our goal through voluntary co-operation’ 
alone. Therefore, to protect the employees | 
involved, and to do justice to those of 
you who are doing a good job, enforce-' 
ment will be necessary and will be carried 
out.” 


] 
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The Gross National Product 


During 1967 


A seventh consecutive year of expansion 
oushed the Gross National Product to a 
evel of $62.1 billion during 1967, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 
The 1967 GNP represents an increase of 
5.8 per cent, after the exceptionally large 
advance of 11.3 per cent for the previous 
year. The GNP in 1966 was $58.1 billion. 

Prices continued to rise, but at a slower 
‘ate than in 1966. The price increase for 
1967 of 3.9 per cent, although still in- 
lationary, is an improvement from the 
15 per cent increase for 1966. This 
situation reduced the GNP gain in real 
erms to 2.8 per cent. 

A dampening influence on the GNP 
was exerted by a western grain crop that 
vas much smaller than the previous 
year’s record crop. 


Expenditure Increases 


Personal expenditure was a major 
source of strength for the GNP. Buoyed 
ip by outlays related to Expo, this com- 
donent increased by more than 8 per cent, 
which was not much lower than the 1966 
‘ate of advance. 

Expenditures on both non-durables and 
services increased, whereas durables ad- 
vanced only moderately in spite of a 
}-per-cent rise in the new and used car 
ourchases, unchanged from the previous 
year. In real terms, the advance in total 
spending increased by more than 4.5 per 
Pent, which was close to the 1966 gain. 

In the external sector, the current 
account deficit on a national accounts 
basis was reduced to $549 million from 
$1,207 million in 1966. Exports of goods 
and services increased by 11.5 per cent, 
ind imports increased by 6 per cent. An 
mcrease of 10.5 per cent in merchandise 
>xports, added to an 8 per cent gain in 
imports, more than doubled the merchan- 
dise surplus to $480 million. Exports to 
the United States rose by 17 per cent and 
imports expanded 12.5 per cent, which 
substantially reduced the trade deficit. 

Non-merchandise transactions were 
greatly affected by Expo. Receipts in- 
creased by more than 17 per cent and 
payments rose by 2 per cent, reducing the 
deficit by $402 million. The tourist and 
travel account changed from a deficit of 
$63 million to a surplus of $427 million. 

At all levels, government expenditures 
On goods and services increased at a re- 
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duced rate of growth, It was 9.5 per cent 
in 1967, but was 17.5 per cent in 1966. The 
1967 federal government expenditures 
rose only 8.5 per cent, compared with 19 
per cent during 1966. The increase at the 
provincial-municipal level was 10 per 
cent, compared with 16.5 per cent a year 
ago. 


Fixed Capital Formation 

Expenditures on new residential con- 
struction advanced by 7.5 per cent, up 
sharply from 2 per cent in 1966. Aided by 
developments in the money market and 
in government policy, housing starts 
jumped sharply to 164,000, about 30,000 
units more than the number for 1966. This 
increase was heavily concentrated in 
multiple unit starts, which rose to 92,000, 
with only 2,000 family unit starts being 
made during the year. 

In marked contrast, investment in plant 
and equipment diminished by 3 per cent, 
compared with annual increases of more 
than 20 per cent between 1964 and 1966. 
With the exception of investment in 
manufacturing, outlays on plant and 
equipment advanced slightly more than 
last year’s outlays. Manufacturing in- 
vestment, however, was reduced by 14 
per cent, comprising decreases of 9 per 
cent in non-durables and 19.5 per cent in 
durables. 

Investment in non-farm business in- 
ventories showed a small increase for the 
year, but was almost $600 million lower 
than the accumulation for 1966. More than 
three quarters of the reduction occurred 
at the manufacturing level, where dura- 
bles shifted from sizeable accumulation 
to moderate liquidation. Reduced in- 
vestment occurred also at the retail and 
wholesale levels. 


Output and Employment 

On the income side, the gain in output 
as measured by the indexes of real 
domestic product, was slightly more than 
3 per cent. The increase in services was 
lower than during the previous two years. 
The rise in the goods-producing sector 
was much reduced because of an in- 
crease of only 0.5 per cent m durable 
manufacturing. As a result, there was a 
considerable shift in the composition of 
output. Services accounted for more than 
two thirds of the increase, compared with 
two fifths during the two previous years. 


The 1967 labour force increased almost 
as rapidly as during 1966. Employment 
rose by a substantially lesser amount. The 
industrial composite employment index 
recorded a 1.5-per-cent advance, although 
decreases occurred in the durable manu- 
facturing and construction indexes. The 
bulk of the increase in employment occur- 
red in the service sector. 

With greater job opportunities for 
women in this area, the rise in female 
employment was much larger than that 
for males. For the first time since 1961, 
women accounted for more than half the 
total increase. 

The unemployment rate rose from 3.6 
per cent in 1966 to 4.1 per cent in 1967, 
and reached 4.7 per cent during the last 
quarter, before declining in early 1968. 

Labour income increased by more than 
9 per cent. This, however, was less than 
the 13.5-per-cent rise that occurred during 
1966. Almost three quarters of the advance 
was found in the service-producing sector. 
Pay increases in both goods and services 
were greater than those for 1966. 

According to preliminary indications, 
the increase in output for each person 
employed in the commercial non-agricul- 
tural industries was lower in 1967 than in 
1966, which was also a_ below-average 
year. Unit costs continued to rise. Gross 
profits grew by 1 per cent compared with 
3 per cent in 1966. Net profits shrank a 
further 2.5 per cent, after a previous 
l-per-cent decline. 

The 1968 investment intentions survey 
shows an anticipated 1.5-per-cent rise in 
business capital formation. The entire in- 
crease is expected to come from a 9.5- 
per-cent rise in residential construction. 
Outlays on plant and equipment are 
likely to be virtually unchanged, with a 
l-per-cent increase in non-residential con- 
struction being offset by a_ 1-per-cent 
decline in machinery and equipment. 

The Economic Council of Canada, in 
its four annual reports, calls for an 
annual rate of growth of 5 per cent 
between 1965 and 1970 in order for the 
economy to realize its potential. Because 
this target represents an average, the 2.8- 
per-cent gain in real terms for the 1967 
GNP won’t dismay economists, who are 
more concerned with the economy’s 
adjustment from its high rate of activity 
during 1966. 
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The Potential 


Of Canada-U.S. Free Trade 


The benefits of free trade between 
Canada and the United States would 
come primarily from an increase in effi- 
ciency within Canada, according to an 
economic study published recently. The 
study estimated that free trade might 
eventually increase Canadian income by 
more than 10 per cent. Of this 10 per 
cent, 4 per cent would come through 
reductions in consumer prices and the 
other 6 per cent through an increase in 
incomes. 

The booklet, U.S.-Canadian Free Trade: 
The Potential Impact on the Canadian 
Economy, which is a condensation of a 
book by Paul and Ronald J. Wonnacott, 
who spent three years in research on the 
subject, is published by the Canadian- 
American Committee sponsored by the 
National Planning Association (U.S.A.) 
and the Private Planning Association of 
Canada. Paul Wonnacott is Professor of 
Economics at the University of Maryland, 
and Ronald J. Wonnacott is Professor of 
Economics at the University of Western 
Ontario. 


A First Step 


In a statement at the beginning of the 
report, the members of the Canadian- 
American Committee express the view 
‘“‘that the Wonnacott’s work is a serious 
first step . . . in the analysis of an im- 
portant issue, and that publication of this 
abridged version will widen the area of 
informed discussion.’ They go on to add, 
however, that ‘‘neither the individual 
signers nor the Committee as a whole 
necessarily endorse the conclusions drawn 
by the authors; nor do they necessarily 
favour the particular approach to trade 
liberalization used by the Wonnacotts as 
their model for analysis.” 

The signers of the statement include a 
number of the heads and leading officials 
of trade unions and corporations in 
Canada and the United States. Among 
the trade union officers are: I. W. Abel, 
President of the United Steelworkers; 
Claude Jodoin, then President of the 
Canadian Labour Congress; William 
Mahoney, National Director of the 
United Steelworkers in Canada; George 
Burt, Canadian Director, Region No. 7, 
United Automobile Workers; Donald 
MacDonald, then Acting President of the 
CLC; William Dodge, Executive Vice- 
President of the CLC; and Marcel Pepin, 
National President of the Confederation 
of National Trade Unions. 

Other Canadian signers include: Robert 
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Impact 


M. Fowler, President, Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association (one of the co-chair- 
men); Donald Gordon, President - and 
Chief Executive Officer, British New- 
foundland Corporation, Montreal; R. A. 
Irwin, President, Consolidated-Bathurst 
Limited, Montreal; Hon. M. Wallace 
McCutcheon, Toronto; David Kirk, 
Executive Secretary, Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture; Karl E. Scott, President, 
Ford Motor Company of Canada Lim- 
ited; and A. D. Dunton, President, 
Carleton University, Ottawa. 


Objectives and Scope 


Referring to the objectives and scope 
of the study, the booklet says that its 
purpose is ‘“‘to discuss the potential 
economic effect on the Canadian economy 
of a bilateral free trade agreement with 
the United States and to present, in 
simplified form, some of the results of a 
larger and more detailed study of this 
question....” 

Looking at the automobile industry 
agreement between Canada and _ the 


U.S. economic council warns of wage-price spiral 


Unless negotiated union wage settle- 
ments are appreciably lower this year 
than the average 5.5-per-cent increase of 
last year, there will be no prospect for 
slowing the pace of inflation, states the 
latest Annual Report of the United States 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

The report emphasizes that a ‘“‘wage- 
price spiral’ is under way, and that the 
recent pace of inflation, with prices rising 
at a rate of more than 3.5 per cent a year 
in the last half of 1967, could not be 
halted all at once. 

If new collective bargaining settlements 
reached in 1968 should again average 5.5 
per cent, the Council said, the rise in 
average hourly compensation for the 
economy as a whole would be appreciably 
larger than in 1967. In addition, business 
firms must avoid any widening of their 
gross margins over direct costs and must 
absorb cost increases to a certain extent, 
if there is to be any slowing of the wage- 
price spiral. 

The report said that, in 1967, business, 
taken as a whole, did absorb some of the 
rise in labour and other costs, which 
meant a “sizable fall in unit profit mar- 
gins.”’ Exceptions singled out in the report 
were the tobacco and rubber industries. 
The report also mentioned larger-than- 


United States, the report has this to say: 
‘‘A major objective of the present limited 
free trade scheme in autos is to induce 
lower-cost, specialized production in 
Canada; and this is exactly what is 
happening now. Unfortunately, this ar-— 
rangement does not provide evidence on > 
the effects of completely free trade, since. 
the scheme also includes important | 
elements of protection. Thus there is no 
straightforward way of sorting out whether — 
the present growth of the Canadian auto 
industry is occurring because of the pro- 
tection afforded by this scheme or 
because Canada is a good free trade 
location, or both . | 
‘Our figures (based on 1963 wage rate ; 
point to about a 2-per-cent cost advantage - 
of producing autos in Canada, a condition 
conducive to the expansion of the indus- . 
try. But this marginal advantage of. 
producing in Canada might turn into a_ 
marginal disadvantage if auto wages in 
Canada and the United States were to be. 
equalized—a matter which is currently | 
under debater. .°7 


average price increases in automobiles. 
and electrical machinery. 


Concurrently, U.S. President Lydou 
Johnson presented his Economic Report | 
of the President to Congress. In it, he) 
called for pay-price. curbs and a rise in’ 
taxes, and he asked unions and business | 
firms to exercise “the most rigorous | 
restraint in their wage and price determi- | 
nations during 1968.’ He warned that if 
suitable fiscal action were not taken, then 
the economy would risk a feverish boom) 
that could generate an unacceptable ac-) 
celeration of price increases, a possible 
financial crisis, and perhaps ultimately a 
recession. 


+ 


In presenting his appeal for a tax in-| 
crease, Mr. Johnson said that a 1-per-cent 
tax increase ‘‘will help to slow down price, | 
increases, cut out balance- oe 


deficit, maintain a smooth flow of credit 
and insure us against risks we should not 
take.”’ 


For 1968, the report of the Council oft 
Economic Advisers forecast a Gross 
National Product of $846 billion, up $61) 
billion from 1967. This includes slightly 
more than a 4-per-cent increase in real’ 
growth, and slightly more than 3-per-cent 
increase in expected price rises. 
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Price Indexes 


Consumer, March 1968 


The consumer price index (1949= 100) 
increased by 0.3 per cent to 153.2 at the 
beginning of March from 152.7 at the 
beginning of February. It was 4.6 per cent 
higher than the March 1967 index of 
146.5. 

The food index declined 0.7 per cent to 
148.7, but was 3.8 per cent higher than in 
March 1967. Prices were lower for pota- 
toes, carrots, cabbage and lettuce, but 
higher for most fresh fruits, including 
bananas, oranges and apples. 

Among meats, beef, fresh pork, and 
chicken prices were lower. Many staple 
items, including fresh milk, bread and 
sugar, remained unchanged in_ price, 
whereas butter, margarine and egg prices 
declined. 

The housing index rose 0.4 per cent to 
156.0 from 155.4. Although rents in- 
creased by only 0.2 per cent, home-owner- 
ship costs advanced 0.6 per cent, par- 
tially as a result of higher property taxes 
and maintenance expenses. 

The clothing index increased by 1.2 per 
cent to 135.6 from 134.0, reflecting 
general increases in nearly all clothing 
items priced. Men’s wear prices moved up 
1.9 per cent, and women’s wear prices 
1.3 per cent. 

The transportation index rose by 0.7 
per cent to 160.3 from 159.2. New car 
prices remained unchanged, but higher 
prices for repair parts and servicing were 
recorded generally. 

The health and personal care com- 
ponent remained unchanged at 194.3, 
which was 4.9 per cent higher than the 
index a year ago. 

The recreation and reading index rose 
by 0.4 per cent to 172.5 from 171.8, 
mainly as a result of higher television 
repair costs. The tobacco and alcohol 
component advanced by 1.5 per cent to 
138.4 from 136.4. 

Group indexes a year ago in March 
were: food 143.3; housing (shelter and 
household operation) 148.4; clothing 
130.8; transportation 155.6; health and 
personal care 185.2; recreation and read- 
ing 163.7; tobacco and alcohol 127.5. 


City Consumer, March 1968 


Between March and February, con- 
Sumer price indexes advanced in six 
regional cities and city combinations and 
declined in four. Movements ranged from 
an increase of 0.7 per cent in Saskatoon- 
Regina to a decrease of 0.2 per cent in 
Halifax. 

Food cities 


indexes declined in all 
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except St. John’s, where no change oc- 
curred. Higher rents in most cities, to- 
gether with increased home-ownership and 
household operation costs, accounted for 
an increase in the housing indexes. 

The clothing index advanced in all 
cities, reflecting generally higher prices 
for most men’s, women’s and children’s 
outerwear. 

The transportation index showed mixed 
movements, with higher gasoline prices in 
Ontario and Saskatchewan contributing 
to rises in this component in several 
cities. Lower automobile prices in Winni- 
peg resulted in a decline in the index for 
that city. 

There were marginal changes in the 
health and personal care indexes. Small 
increases were recorded in three cities, 
minor declines occurred in three, and 
there were no changes in four. Recreation 
and reading indexes also showed varied 
movements, with increases in seven 
cities, no change in two, and a marginal 
decline in one. There were marked in- 
creases in the tobacco and alcohol in- 
dexes for Ontario and Saskatchewan only. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between February and March 
were: Saskatoon-Regina + 1.0 to 143.9; 
Toronto + 0.9 to 154.7; Ottawa + 0.6 to 
152.5; St. John’s + 0.5 to 132.6*; Saint 
John + 0.4 to 148.3; Vancouver + 0.3 to 
147.8; Winnipeg — 0.1 to 148.7; Edmon- 
ton-Calgary — 0.1 to 143.7; Montreal 
— 0.2 to 150.9; Halifax — 0.3 to 144.5. 


Wholesale, Feb. 1968 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 
=100) was 266.9 in February, slightly 
lower than the January index of 267.1, 
and 1.5 per cent higher than the February 
1967 index of 262.9. Four major group 
indexes declined, and four advanced. 

The animal products group index de- 
clined 0.6 per cent to 286.2 from 287.9 on 
lower prices for fresh meats, fishery prod- 
ucts and livestock. The textile products 
group index went down 0.6 per cent to 
255.9 from 257.4. In the non-ferrous 
metals products group index, lower prices 
for silver and tin resulted in a decrease of 
0.6 per cent to 253.0 from 254.4. 

In the vegetable products group index, a 
decrease of 0.3 per cent to 229.9 from 
230.7 reflected lower prices for livestock 
and poultry feeds, potatoes, and vege- 
table oils and products. 

The chemical products group index rose 
1.8 per cent to 213.8 from 210.1 on 
higher prices for soaps and detergents. 


*On base June 1951=100. 


The wood products group index advanced 
0.7 per cent to 358.7 from 356.2. Smaller 
increases were recorded for two major 
group indexes. The iron products group 
index rose to 276.3 from 276.2, and the 
non-metallic minerals group index to 
204.1 from 204.0. 


Farm Products Prices 


The index of Canadian farm products 
at terminal markets (1935-39=100) de- 
clined 0.6 per cent to 248.6 from 250.0 in 
the three-week period March 1 to March 
22. The animal products index declined 
0.6 per cent to 312.4 from 314.4 and the 
field products index declined 0.5 per cent 
to 184.8 from 185.7. 


U.S. Consumer, Feb. 1968 


The United States consumer price 
index (1957-59= 100) rose by 0.3 per cent 
from January to February. The index in 
February was 119.0, which was 3.7 per 
cent higher than a year ago. 

Price increases were recorded for food 
(including restaurant meals), and housing 
(including hotel and motel rates, home 
purchase and other home-owner costs), 
0.4 per cent; apparel (including infants 
wear, sewing materials and jewellery) and 
medical care, 0.6 per cent. 

The only major category of consumer 
prices to decline was transportation, 
which decreased 0.1 per cent. 


British Retail, Jan: 1968 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962=100) was 121.6 at January 16, 
compared with 121.2 at December 12, 
and 118.5 at January 17, 1967. 

The rise in the index during the month 
was due mainly to increases in the price 
of meat and most fresh vegetables, partly 
offset by reductions in the price of eggs. 

The index for the food group as a whole 
rose by less than 1 per cent to 121.1, com- 
pared with 120.1 in December. 

The index for the housing group as a 
whole rose by less than one half of one 
per cent to 138.6, compared with 138.2 in 
December, mainly because of a rise in the 
average level of rents for unfurnished 
dwellings. 

In the services group, a seasonal drop 
in the average level of charges for dry 
cleaning was offset by an increase in the 
average level of charges for a number of 
other services, and the group index figure 
remained unchanged at 128.0. 

The index for the transport and 
vehicles group fell by nearly one half of 
one per cent to 113.9, compared with 
114.4 in December, as a result of a 
decrease in the average level of prices of 
second-hand cars. 

There was little change in the general 
level of prices in the remaining six groups. 
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The Status of Women in Sweden | 


Women in Sweden no longer face an 
irrevocable choice between home and job 
— they face instead the challenge of either 
combining the two or alternating between 
them. 

There is a great demand for labour in 
Sweden today, and this has lead to the 
implementation of various measures to 
encourage women to enter the labour 
force. This situation contrasts sharply 
with that of a century ago, when Swedish 
women were restricted to certain areas of 
employment. They could either become 
teachers or take positions in telegraph and 
post offices. A few years later, they were 
permitted to pursue careers in dentistry 
and physical therapy. Then, in 1864, they 
were given both the legal right to go into 
business and, the freedom to work and 
earn their own living. The new legislation, 
however, failed to give women either the 
choice of a career or the right to compete 
with men for posts. 

At the beginning of 1966, women ac- 
counted for more than one third or 
1.4 million in a labour force totalling 
3.3 million. About 800,000 of these women 
were single. In the three-year period 1963 
to 1966, about 60,000 women between the 
ages of 45 and 66 entered the labour 
market. Today, Swedish wives are making 
a steadily growing contribution to the 
economy. A 1961 labour force survey 
reported that 45 per cent of married 
women aged 20 to 44 were gainfully 
employed. Predictions are that, by 1970, 
half of the wives in this age bracket will be 
part of the labour force. 


Education and Retraining 


The National Labour Market Board, 
which is the Swedish Government’s official 
manpower agency, has set up special pro- 
grams to assist female labour to adjust to 
the shifting demands of the labour market. 
By 1965-66, some 50,000 persons were in 
retraining, and SO per cent of these were 
women. Education has been a major factor 
in increasing the possibilities for more 
women to take employment and thereby 
broaden their vocational horizons. Re- 
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Women’s Bureau 


fresher courses and advanced training have 
helped them to leave the traditional or 
menial types of employment to which they 
have been confined for many years be- 
cause of lack of advanced education. 
Swedish women today can enter into a 
more demanding and interesting phase of 
employment, and certainly a more re- 
munerative one. 

In the lower school-age bracket, girls 
leaving school often make a more un- 
conventional choice of occupational train- 
ing. They enter technical departments of 
the vocational schools and undertake 
courses in metal work, motor mechanics, 
goldsmithing, watchmaking and television 
repair. 

The number of female students attend- 
ing university or other higher education 
institutions is increasing swiftly. In 1953, 
female enrolment was 5,000, and in 1961, 
it reached 14,000. Although the tendency 
to choose the traditional branches of study 
prevails (63 per cent of the 14,000 women 
were enrolled in the humanities), there is a 
moderate move toward other branches of 
higher study. In 1953, there were 469 
female students enrolled in medicine, 61 
in institutes of technology and 205 in the 
colleges of dentistry. In 1961, these figures 
had risen to 810 in medicine, 238 in tech- 
nology and 392 in dentistry. 

A 1962 survey of salaries in the civil 


Civil Service Employees (1962) 


Job Clas- 
sifications Men Women Men Women 
(Percentages) 
1-6 LP SSDi v1 8931 25 41.0 
7-9 13,668 14,062 2433 32.4 
10-12 7,769 4,155 13.8 9.0 
13-27 33,174 8,110 59.2 17.6 
56,000* 46,000* 100.0 100.0 


TOTAL 


* Approximately 


service revealed that 73.4 of the female 
employees were in the lowest sala 
groups. Legislation passed in 1923 made 
women eligible for employment in the 
government service. It also introduced the’ 
principle of equal pay for men and women’ 
in the same grade. The application of the 
equal pay sections as they relate to the’ 
lower grades where women predominate, 

however, has been slow. 

The Swedish Government and the orga-. 
nizations representing the white-collar 
workers began a move én 1962 to improve) 
the situation of women in these lower-pay 
categories. In accordance with the trend. 
of the 1962-63 wage contracts, they agreed 
on job reclassifications that would upgrade. 
jobs held exclusively or predominatingly 
by women. This apparent difference in 
salaries is not entirely a matter of sex dis-. 
crimination. Women’s educational and 
professional handicaps play a prominent) 
part in this problem of job advancement. | 


Women in Politics | 

In1919, women were given the parliamen-. 
tary vote, and were thereafter eligible to be 
elected to Parliament. In 1921, 46 per cent 
of all women eligible to vote elected the 
first woman to the Upper Chamber and 
three women to the Lower Chamber. In 
1963, there were 13 women members in the 
Upper Chamber and 33 in the Lower 
Chamber. In 1937, only one woman was a 
member of a standing committee; in 1965, 
there were 23 women actively engaged on 
various standing committees. 

In summary, the factors contributing to 
the greater use of women in the labour 
force include: the increased program of 
adult education, training and retraining;) 
the availability of more part-time jobs; the’ 
official efforts toward the elimination of! 
sex discrimination; the extension of public 
child-care institutions; and the eventual 
easing of the family taxation regulations. 
These factors should make it possible for 
more of Sweden’s potential womanpowet 
resources to become a part of the labour. 
force and thereby contribute to the coun- 
try’s economic future. 
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The School Completion Project 
At Central Neighbourhood House 


Because of concern over the high drop- 
out rate in the Toronto schools, the school 
Completion Project at Central Neighbour- 
hood House was begun in 1960. It was 
designed to find the best way to help 
children remain in school long enough to 
realize their academic potential. 

The Junior League of Greater Toronto 
financed the three-year project, and it pro- 
vided volunteers for the three areas of the 
program: home visiting of families, super- 
vision and tutoring of homework, and 
clerical work and poster making. 


Background 


Central Neighbourhood House is a set- 
tlement house close to the business district 
of Toronto. More than 40,000 people live 
in this area. They are among the most 
poorly skilled in the labour force, and they 
are the first to feel any change in the 
employment situation. Poverty — the 
result of low wages and large families — is 
one of the major problems facing members 
of Central Neighbourhood House. 

Family life is the primary concern of 
the House. Programs include a nursery 
school for children from 214 to 5 years of 
age, summer day camp for children from 
6 to 12, and other activities such as arts 
and crafts, sports, homework, card games 
and dances. 

Visits to homes of members have always 
been part of the service offered. In addi- 
tion, the House is undertaking a three- 
year demonstration project designed to 
help Canadian Indian families cope with 
the problems that they encounter through 
integration into urban life. 


School Completion Project 


A special program was developed to 
counter the growing problem of school 
drop-outs. In addition to regular services, 
it included home visiting and homework 
sessions. Through the co-operation of the 
Board of Education, local school prin- 
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and Immigration 


cipals helped to formulate an appropriate 
questionnaire directed to the children’s 
teachers. The project involved a total of 
30 children. Each staff member was as- 
signed to two families and one volunteer 
visited each family. Because a high degree 
of mobility is characteristic of the families 
in the area, the number of families parti- 
cipating in the project was maintained by 
replacing the families who moved from 
the vicinity. 

While registrations were taking place, 
training sessions for staff and volunteers 
were held to familiarize them with the aims 
of the project and the numerous services 
available to help meet the needs of 
families in the project. 

The volunteers were selected from per- 
sons with backgrounds in social work, 
sociology, public health nursing, teaching, 
child development and business. It was 
important to have a warm and outgoing 
personality and be able to accept people 
with problems. The volunteers participated 
in a program of friendly visiting, and were 
able to provide encouragement and learn 
of problems in the home life that affected 
the academic performance and aspirations 
of the children. 


Homework and Tutoring 


Homework sessions were begun because 
many of the children’s homes were too 
crowded to provide a quiet place to work. 
Staff and volunteers were present to pro- 
vide encouragement and to assist children 
with problems in their studies. Homework 
sessions were made available to all young 
people who were members of the House — 
not just to those participating in the special 
project. 

The homework room was made as 


bright, cheerful and homelike as possible, 
with study lamps, reference books and a 
variety of publications such as the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine. Although 
study tables were provided, some children 
preferred to sit on chesterfields or lounge 
chairs to study. 

The homework program was divided 
into two parts: afternoon sessions for 
the younger children; and evening sessions 
for those in Grade 6 and up, and children 
over 12 years of age. The half-hour after- 
noon sessions were followed by a club 
activity. Cookies and milk were served 
during the first year to induce the children 
to stay for homework sessions. 

The evening sessions were held two 
nights a week, and were followed by re- 
creational activities. A third session was 
added at a later hour to accommodate 
those children who hold part-time jobs. 
For the first two years, a hot meal was 
provided immediately before the evening 
homework sessions, but it had to be 
dropped in the third year because of lack 
of help. 

During the second year, a _ parents’ 
group was formed. Through films, talks, 
discussions and participation in House 
projects, efforts were made to interest 
and improve the attitude of parents to- 
ward their children’s school progress. 

Over the three years, 53 children be- 
came involved in the school completion 
project. Thirteen dropped out before 
completing their courses, but 30 reached 
school-leaving age. This was an indication 
of real progress, because all 53 had been 
identified by schools and House staff as 
potential drop-outs. 

The outlook of most of the children in 
the sample changed considerably during 
the three-year period. Whereas grade 
eight graduation was once rated as a 
major aspiration, three of the children 
are now beginning to think of attending 
university and becoming professionals. 
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Joint Consultation 
In Municipal Government 


After 15 years, you might expect a 
joint consultation committee to become 
a bit creaky at the joints, a little tired and 
apathetic. This is never the case, however, 
when the committee knows what it wants 
to do, and how to go about it. Such a 
committee improves with age. 

Take# for rexample;'*the% joint /2con+ 
sultation committee at the City of London 
Public Works Department, which has 
been assisting union and management 
(and indirectly London’s taxpayers) since 
November, 1952. 

The first thing you notice is the com- 
mittee’s outstanding attendance record; 
in 15 years, only three monthly meetings 
cancelled, each time because critical 
weather conditions had put the depart- 
ment on emergency procedure. 

But, you may say, the fact of the 
meetings is secondary to the attitude of 
the participants and to what they ac- 
complish. Here again, the London public 
works group has an answer, and can 
illustrate why the committee remains 
vigorous. 

The committee members know from 
experience that their positive recom- 
mendations can be implemented (they get 
things done). A well-documented question 
posed to the committee is guaranteed an 
understandable reply (though not always 
the one sought). Nobody is overbearing 
(Why get chippy? You’re wasting your 
time, and everyone else’s). The free-vote 
system encourages people to think for 
themselves (no committee member is 
forced to vote along management or 
union lines). 

Finally, the committee members use 
meetings as a forum for settling differen- 
ces. The meetings are a part of a bigger 
system that draws in and _ dispenses 
information. 


Representation 


The department is divided into four 
sections: streets, engineering, sanitation, 
and sewers, each of which is represented 
on the 24-member committee—12 spokes- 
men each from management and union, 
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and with foremen included on the union 
team. 

Local 107, Canadian Union of Public 
Employees (CLC) represents the depart- 
ment’s 550 hourly-rated employees. 

One reason given for the lasting success 
of the committee is the department’s 
policy of promoting through the ranks. 
Five of the management team on the 
committee had at one time been in the 
union. Joseph Young, the superintendent 
of sanitation, was union secretary two 
years ago. 

Michael Delainey, President of Local 
107, says the monthly meetings are 
conducted on a gentlemanly basis. ‘“‘We’re 
not overbearing,” he says. “‘If you have 
the facts, you’re 95 per cent sure of coming 
out of the meeting satisfied. But if you 


-ask for something out of proportion, then 


you’re taking a chance.” 

The area for discussion, however, is 
wide opei—witii one exception. Questions 
referring to a grievance already filed are, 
by mutual agreement, ‘‘off limits.”’ 

What tempers the mood of the meetings 
is the right exercised by each person to 
vote according to his own conscience. 
“You can be sitting all by yourself with 
your idea,’? comments Mr. Delainey. 

“But don’t get it wrong,’ cautions 
William Connolly, a committee veteran 
who started driving trucks for the depart- 
ment in 1946 and worked his way up to 
General Superintendent. “‘Don’t go away 
with the idea we just sit there shaking 
hands.’’ He says the department pulls in 
suggestions from the unionists, many of 
which increase efficiency without in- 
creasing costs. 

Mr. Delainey is equally adamant in 
defining the union’s position. Shooting 
down a suggestion that the union is 
compromising its position through the 
committee, he says, “I defy you to ask 
that of any member of 107 and get a 
‘yes mo.ity 

‘‘The union doesn’t take a back seat,”’ 


adds Mr. Connolly, who over the years — 


has sat on both ‘sides’ of the table. 


Because it is an advisory group (decisions — 
not final as in bargaining), the committee © 


has been able to successfully use the 
‘free-vote’ system. City Engineer A. K. 
Rowntree reserves the right to turn down 
a committee decision—a right he has yet 
to exercise. 


Accomplishments 


Here are sample accomplishments of 
the City of London committee as recalled 
by Stanley Ball, Personnel Supervisor, 
City Engineer’s Department. Mr. Ball is 
an authority. He was chairman of the 
committee in its first year, 1952. He has 
been returned as chairman (union and 
management alternate each year) four 
times since, iricluding the current term. 


The committee drew up a point system 
for evaluating applicants for promotion. 
When a vacancy comes up, employees 
already on the payroll are allotted points 
according to their qualifications. 
employee with the most points is offered 


the job. “What we did was take the friction | 
out of a contractual issue,” says Mr. Ball, | 
adding that the department seldom hires © 
an outsider “‘other than in a straight 


labouring position.”’ 


The committee: set up a merit system — 
for vehicle drivers (the department cur- — 
rently employs 145 drivers). Each year — 
the drivers are given a certain number of | 


points, from which marks are deducted 
for bad driving or letting equipment 


deteriorate. Regular vehicle inspections - 
superintendent of | 
equipment, the safety supervisor and a | 


are made by the 


union representative. Drivers who retain 


their maximum points are awarded $25. 


at the end of the year, the award diminish- 
ing with the number of points lost. If a 
driver loses all his points, he is given 
another job. 


The committee introduced a suggestion 
system, the department paying for worth- 
while employee suggestions. For example, 
after two men lost fingers while working 
with a reel of cable, an employee invented 


a guide (such as on a fishing reel) to 


distribute the cable across the width of 
the spool. 


Mr. Ball believes that ‘‘nothing should 
be barred from discussion.’’ A motion 
last 
matters dealing with the agreement 
‘didn’t even get a seconder,”’ he recalls. 


Looking back over the committee’s 15 
years, Mr. Ball says the chief value of 
joint consultation lies in its ability to 
detect and act on a problem. ‘‘Our main 
accomplishment is being acquainted with 
problems when they’re still small. Other- 
wise they could build up to a point where 
more men are adversely affected—to the 
point where a grievance is filed.”’ 
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The : 


year to eliminate discussion of 


Counselling for Increased Employability 


Counselling is crucial to the task of 
increasing the older job  applicant’s 
employability, according to a_ report 
recently published by the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment: “‘It is from the counselling interview 
that the information is principally derived, 
on which the counsellor can advise on 
training and special services and a new 
vocational program for the future.”’ 

The OECD report, titled Promoting 
the Placement of Older Workers, describes 
the objectives of such counselling: 

1. to remotivate the job seeker’s desire 
for self-improvement; and 

2. to restore, strengthen and maintain 
his self-respect. 

These objectives can be sought and 
achieved regardless of the older job 
seeker’s ultimate success in finding work. 
The basic assumption is that such a 
person can be helped to find suitable 
work. Many intermediate goals are 
involved in reaching this objective. Some 
clients must first be helped to evaluate 
themselves fairly in terms of interest, 
goals, aptitudes and capacities. Others 
must gain a better understanding of 
employment possibilities, more skill in 
presenting themselves for employment, 
or gain new skills, attitudes and habits of 
work. The counsellor works with and for 
each client to diagnose difficulties, find 
solutions and reach a sound decision on 
the individual’s occupational future. 


Marked Results 


According to the OECD report, an 
extension of counselling to include special 
services would change the employment 
prospects for many older job seekers. In 
a study done in the United States, one 
group of older workers was given normal 
placement service help, and the second 
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group was given intensive counselling and 
special services. The result of this was 
that four and a half times as many 
workers were placed as a result of 
specialized services as were placed through 
the normal services alone. 

It is sometimes necessary to persuade 
clients of the potential value of coun- 
selling, because it is impossible to counsel 
persons who do not want to be counselled 
or do not recognize a need for it. 

The report suggests that the counsellor 
must help each client develop a realistic 
vocational program with whatever steps 
for rehabilitation and _ resolution of 
personal difficulties and inadequacies this 
may involve. He may undertake job 
development on behalf of certain clients 
and may write to employers to present a 
client’s case. Finally, the counsellor must 
try to evaluate his own work by carefully 
following up on each person. This latter 
step is essential to check upon and 
improve his methods. 

Older job seekers are handicapped by 
an unwillingness to change their type of 
work or their methods of looking for 
work. Few older workers are interested 
in retraining or are prepared to adjust 
their wage demands. To compound the 
problem, very few older people are 
prepared to work outside their home area 
or to set about looking for jobs. 


Sympathetic Atmosphere 


The counsellor must be careful in 
accepting the difficulties, real or apparent, 
first put forward by the client, as being 


accurate and complete. He must be able 
to establish a sympathetic atmosphere in 
order to elicit all necessary information 
freely and without distortion. As the 
circumstances become clearer, the coun- 
sellor helps the client set his opinions and 
expectations in perspective and to re- 
cognize and accept what steps may be 
involved if he is to return to useful 
employment. 

As an aid to individual counselling, 
group counselling can be used. Group 
counselling consists, broadly speaking, 
of discussion between clients (not fewer 
than six nor more than twelve) under the 
guidance of the counsellor. The coun- 
sellor’s main task may be simply to keep 
the discussion in constructive channels, 
and to stimulate it when comment begins 
to flag or become repetitious. In these 
sessions, the suggestions, questions, ad- 
vice and information come mainly from 
the clients themselves. The report re- 
commends group counselling for clients 
whose problems involve unrealistic de- 
mands and attitudes, detrimental habits 
or personal traits, or an unconventional 
appearance. It may also be helpful for 
job seekers who are discouraged and who 
need to identify their problems with 
others in order to bolster their self- 
confidence. Similarly, it ensures. that 
proposed solutions will appear realistic 
and feasible, because they are proposed 
by a peer group who have experienced 
many things in common. 

The OECD report states that, in many 
cases, the client must be helped to relate 
all he has learned in group counselling 
to his own circumstances. For this reason, 
it is particularly desirable that group 
counselling sessions be conducted by the 
counsellor responsible for the individual 
counselling of the participants. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 


Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during March. It granted 
one application for certification, and 
ordered two representation votes in 
applications for revocation of certification. 
During the month, the Board received 
ten applications for certification, and 
allowed the withdrawal of two such 
applications. 


Application for Certification Granted 


Cartage & Miscellaneous Employees’ 
Union, Local 931, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of drivers and helpers 
employed by Camirand Cartage Limited, 
Ville St-Pierre, Que. (L. G., March, 
pens); 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Irvin Knox, et al., applicants, Pro- 
fessional Transport Workers’ Union of 
Canada, respondent union, and Veteran 
Transfer Ltd., Edmonton, Alta.,  re- 
spondent employer (L. G., Feb., p. 103). 
In view of special circumstances, the 
Board ordered that a representation vote 
be held to determine whether the em- 
ployees concerned desired to continue 
to be represented by the respondent union 
that was certified as their bargaining 
agent on December 19, 1966. 


2. D. N. Cooper, et al., applicants, 
Professional Transport Workers’ Union 
of Canada, respondent union, and Grim- 
shaw Trucking & Distributing Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alta., respondent employer 
(L. G., March, p. 155). In view of special 
circumstances, the Board ordered that a 
representation vote be held to determine 
whether the employees concerned desired 
to continue to be represented by the 
respondent union that was certified as 
their bargaining agent on August 11, 
1967. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Building Material, Construction and 
Fuel Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 213, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
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Employee Representation Branch 


Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Gordie’s Trucking Ltd., White- 
horse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: C. M. 
Gilmour). 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Trailways 
of Canada Limited, Richmond Hill, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: K. Hulse) (See 
Applications for Certification Withdrawn, 
below). 


3. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938, and Transport Drivers, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America on behalf of a unit of drivers, 
helpers and mechanics employed by 
Bolduc Explosives Transport Ltd., North 
Bay, Ont. (Investigating Officer: H. A. 
Fisher). 

4. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 91, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
on behalf of a unit of mechanics and 
mechanics’ helpers employed at Ottawa 
by Trove Transport Limited, Ottawa, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: K. Hulse). 


5. Syndicat général du cinéma et de la 
télévision (CSN) on behalf of a unit of 
news service employees employed at 
Montreal and Quebec City by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (In- 
vestigating Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


6. United Steelworkers of America, 
Locals 564 and 925, on behalf of a unit 
of mining and milling, cookery and 
transport division employees employed 
in the Yukon Territory by Cassiar 
Asbestos Corporation Limited, Toronto, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: C. M. Gil- 
mour). 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services 
of the Minister of Labour and the Conciliation 
and Arbitration Branch of the Department. 


: 
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7. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit. 
of heavy equipment operators employed 
in the Yukon Territory by Bakgaard! 
Construction, Calgary, Alta. (Investigating 
Officer: C. M. Gilmour). 

8. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit 
of heavy equipment operators, mechanics 
and other employees employed in the 
Yukon Territory by Poole conta 
Company Limited, Edmonton, Alta. (in- 


| 


| 


vestigating Officer: C. M. Gilmour). 
9. Tunnel and Rock Workers’ Union, 
Local 168, Labourers’ International Union 
of North America on behalf of a unit of 
various surface and underground em- 
ployees employed in the Yukon Territory 
by Poole Construction Company Limited, 
Edmonton, Alta. (Investigating Officer: 
C. M. Gilmour). | 
10. Industrial Union of Marine & 
Shipbuilding Workers of Canada, Local 
113, on behalf of a unit of marine service 
employees employed by J. P. Porter 
Company, Limited, Dartmouth, Na 
(Investigating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). | 
11. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit 
of heavy equipment operators and other 
employees employed in the vicinity of 
Whitehorse, Y. T., by Alpine Clearing 
Contractors Ltd., Victoria, B.C. (in- 
vestigating Officer: C. M. Gilmour). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn | 


1. United Steelworkers of America 
Local 564, on behalf of a unit of mineé 
and cookhouse employees employed at 
Clinton Creek, Y.T., by Cassiar Asbestos 
Corporation Limited. (L. G., April, 
p. 224). The Beverage Dispensers and 
Culinary Workers, Local 835, had in- 
tervened. 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway. 
Transport and General Workers, appli- 
cant, and Trailways of Canada Limited. 
Richmond Hill, Ont., respondent (See: 
also item No. 2, under Applications for 
Certification Received). The Trailways ol! 
Canada Employees’ Association had in- 
tervened. 


} 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal 
with the following disputes: 

1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and the National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians (T.V. 
Watchmen, Montreal, Que.) (Conciliation 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

2. Northland Navigation Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C., and the Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

3. British Yukon Navigation Company 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and the Cana- 
dian Merchant Service Guild (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

4. Western Ontario Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited, (CKLW-TV-AM-FM) 
Windsor, Ont., and National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

5. Canadian National Hotels Limited 
(Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ont.) and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 

6. CHEK-TV Limited, Victoria, B.C., 
and Nationa! Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: C. M. Gilmour). 

7. Coast Ferries Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., and the Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild (Conciliation Officer: C..M. Gil- 
mour). 

8. CJCH Limited, Halifax, N. S., and 
Local 1318, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: D.-T. Cochrane). 

9. National Harbours Board, Port 
Colborne, Ont., and United Steeworkers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 
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Conciliation and Arbitration Branch 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. British Yukon Navigation Company 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and the Cana- 
dian Merchant Service Guild (Conciliation 
Officer: D. H. Cameron) (see above). 

2. Canadian Freightways Ltd., Calgary, 
Alta., and Locals 31 and 362, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L. G., 
Maysops 277): 

3. Loiselle Transport Limited, Dawson 
Creek, BC.) and Locals 31° and 362; 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe) (LaiG., May, pe 277): 

4. Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (“Place Benoit,’ Montreal, 
Que.) and International Union of District 
50, United Mine Workers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) 
(iLeGy May pe 27e): 

5. Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (“Benny Farm Housing 
Project’, Montreal, Que.,) and Inter- 
national Union of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Doucet) (L. G., May, 
p. 277). 

6. Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (‘‘Villeray Terrasse,’”? Mont- 
real, Que.) and International Union of 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the functions of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, for which the Em- 
ployee Representation Branch of the Depart- 
ment is the administrative agency. 


America (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Doucet) (L. G., May, p. 278). 

7. Canadian Coachways Ltd., Edmon- 
ton, Alta., and Division 1374, Amalga- 
mated Transit Union (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: D. S.. Tysoe) (L. Gigdfarch, 97156). 

8. Tank Truck Transport Limited, 
Maple, Ont., and International Union of 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae) (L. G., March, p. 157). 

9. Active Cartage Limited, Fort Erie, 
Ont., and Local 879, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) (L. G., 
Feb., p. 104). 

10. Northland Navigation Co. Ltd., 
and Northland Shipping (1962) Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe) (Le Giatiacp: 39). 

11. Channel Seven Television Limited 
(CJAY) Winnipeg, Man., and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: A. E. 
Koppel) (L. G., May, p. 278). 

12. Monarch Transport Limited, Ed- 
monton, Alta., and Local 362, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: C. M. 
Gilmour) (L. G., April, p. 226). 

13. Quebec Cartier Mining Company, 
Port Cartier, Que., and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Doucet) (L. G., June 1967, 
p. 364). 

14. British Yukon Navigation Compa- 
ny Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers (Conciliation Offi- 
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cer: DD. HovCameron) (L.-G.; Dec. 1967; 
p. 754). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Montreal, and National Syndicate of 
Employees of the Port of Montreal 
(CNTU) (cold storage warehouse and 
refrigeration engineers) (L. G., April, 
p.22)); 

2. Foundation Maritime Limited, Hali- 
fax, N.S., and Local 343, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (unlicensed and shore 
personnel) (L. G., April, p. 225). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in March to deal 
with a dispute between Foundation 
Maritime Limited, Halifax, N.S., and 
Local 343, Canadian Brotherhood of 


Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(see above) was fully constituted in March 
with the appointment of Judge Nathan 
Green, Q.C., Halifax, as Chairman. Judge 
Green was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, company 
nominee Wyman Hall and union nominee 
Leo F. McKay, both of Halifax. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in February to 
deal with a dispute between The Shipping 
Federation of Canada Inc., Montreal, 
Que., and Locals 375, 1552, 1657, Mont- 
real, Local 1846, Trois Rivieres, and 
Locals 1605 and 1739, Quebec, Que., 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
(L. G., May, p. 278) was fully constituted 
in March with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge Alan B. Gold, Montreal, 
as Chairman. Judge Gold was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch. The 
Employee Representation Branch acts as the 
administrative arm of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board in matters under the Act 
involving the Board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime La- 
bour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which 
became effective in March, 1944, and re- 
pealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 until 
superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 
1944. Decisions, orders and certificates given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within federal 
jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping inter- 
provincial railways, canals, telegraphs, inter- 
provincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transporta- 
tion, radio broadcasting stations, and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of its 
provinces. Additionally, the Act provides 
that provincial authorities, if they so desire, 
may enact similar legislation for application 
to industries within provincial jurisdiction 
and make mutually satisfactory arrangements 
with the federal Government for the adminis- 
tration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with the 
administration of the Act and is directly re- 
sponsible for the appointment of conciliation 
officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints 
that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for con- 
trolling applications for consent to prosecute. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board iS 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to ad- 
minister provisions concerning: the certifica- 
tion of bargaining agents; the writing of 
provisions — for incorporation into collece 
tive agreements — that fix a procedure for 
the final settlement of disputes concerning the 
meaning or violation of such agreements; and 
the investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every reason- 
able effort to conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Pro- 
cedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
here under two headings: 1. Certification and 
Other Proceedings Before the Canada Labour 
Relations Board; and 2. Conciliation and 
Other Proceedings Before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of the officers resi- 
dent in Vancouver comprises British Colum- 
bia, Alberta and the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories; officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activities to 
Ontario; officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec; and officers resident 
in Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s repre- 
sent the Department in the Atlantic Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Branch and the Employee 
Representation Branch are in Ottawa. 


recommendation from the other two | 


members of the Board, company nominee 
W. M. Baker, Lachine, Que., and union 
nominee Louis Laberge, Montreal. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in February to 
deal with a dispute between the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority (operational 
maintenance group, construction branch, 
Cornwall headquarters bargaining unit) 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers 
(L. G., May, p. 278) was fully constituted 


in March with the appointment of His — 


Honour Judge J. C. Anderson of Belle- 


ville, Ont., as Chairman. Judge Anderson | 


was appointed by the Minister in the 


absence of a joint recommendation from 


the other two members of the Board, 
company nominee K. L. Crump, Mont- 
real, and union nominee Herbert Gar- 
grave, Toronto. 


Settlement Reached after Board Procedure | 


Blue Peter Steamships Limited, St. 


John’s, Nfld., and Canadian Merchant 


Service Guild (L. G., Feb., p. 104). 


Dispute Referred to Board 


The dispute between Robin Hood Flour | 
Mills Limited and United Packinghouse, | 
Food and Allied Workers involving the | 
office employees (L. G., May, p. 277) | 
was referred to the Conciliation Board | 
that is now functioning in the dispute 
affecting the plant employees (L. G,, , 


March, p. 157). 


50 Years Ago 


Continued from page 314 


between $60 and $65 per month, while — 
$10 in 
monthly salary there is a total of 312,761 
persons. In December 1917, there were © 
111,477 clerks receiving annual pay of | 
$900 or less. In 1917, the average pay of 
this class was but $56.77 per month. | 
There were 270,855 sectionmen whose | 
average pay as a class was $50.31 per 
month; 121,000 other unskilled labourers, © 


within the range of the next 


whose average pay was $58.25 per 


month; 130,175 station service employees, — 
whose average pay was $58.57 per month; — 
75,325 road freight brakemen and flagmen, © 
whose average pay was $100.17 per month; | 
and 16,465 road passenger brakemen and 
flagmen, whose average pay was $91.10 


per month. 


“These, it is to be noted, are not prewar | 
figures; they represent conditions after h 


a year of war and two years of rising 
prices. And each dollar now represents 
in its power to purchase a place in which 


: 
| 


| 
| 


| 


i 


—————_ 


to live, food to eat, and clothing to wear, — 


but 71 cents as against the 100 cents of | 


January 1, 1916r cee 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The British Columbia Court of Appeal has upheld convictions 
for contempt of court by a union and two union officials, and 
has acquitted one official. 


The Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench has ruled illegal a decision 
made in an inter-union process by a vice-chairman of the 
Quebec Labour Relations Board who neglected to consult other 


members. 


On November 7, 1967 the British 
Solumbia Court of Appeal considered an 
ippeal from a judgment of Mr. Justice 
ohm of the B.C. Supreme Court (L. G. 
(968, p. 106) who convicted the United 
“ishermen and Allied Workers’ Union and 
ts three officials for contempt of court. 
The Court of Appeal (with one judge 
yartly dissenting) dismissed the appeals of 
he union and two of its officials, and 
icquitted the third official. 

The Court held that the union and its 
‘fficials could not, with impunity, dis- 
ybey or ignore an injunction order issued 
¥y a Superior Court by claiming that such 
in order was invalid and in direct conflict 
vith the union’s constitution. The calling 
9y the union officials of a vote of the 
nembers to determine whether the order 
of the Court should be complied with, was, 
n the opinion of the Court, calculated to 
idicule the Court and to lower its 
luthority and prestige, and _ therefore 
imounted to criminal contempt. 

The Court held further that, by statutory 
WOvisions and judicial precedents, the 
inion was a legal entity liable for punish- 
nent for contempt. 

The facts of the case were reviewed by 
hief Justice Davey. 
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Legislation Branch 


During a legal strike on the coast of 
British Columbia by the United Fisher- 
men and Allied Workers’ Union, two 
interlocutory injunctions were granted ex 
parte by Mr. Justice Kirke Smith as re- 
quested by the owners of certain fishing 
vessels in Prince Rupert, B.C. 

The first injunction, issued on March 22, 
1967, restrained the union and certain of 
its officers and members from, among 
other things, interfering with the un- 
loading of fish from the vessels of those 
owners who sought the injunction, or 
interfering with the conduct of the owners’ 
business in trawling for fish. This injunc- 
tion was to be effective until the action 
could be brought to trial, or until a further 
order was issued by the courts. It provided 
also that the vessel owners might apply for 
a further order, if necessary, after giving 
the union two days written notice. 

In response to the court order, the union 
circulated a press release, dated March 23, 
1967. In part, this release said: 

‘‘The General Executive Board of the 
United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 
Union in session on Thursday, March 23, 
1967 considered an injunction issued with 
respect to the present dispute between 
certain Vessel Owners in Prince Rupert 


and the trawl section of the Union’s 
membership and have issued the following 
statement:”’ 

This General Executive Board, after 
looking at the text of the injunction, the 
Writ and the affidavits, must, in accord 
with the provisions of our Constitution, 
our concepts of trade union principle, 
our concern for the best interests of all 
Union members, and our concepts of 
strike-breaking, declare that all Union 
members should obey their conscience 
as trade unionists. We are not con- 
cerned with nor do we have copies of 
contracts which may exist between 
certain vessel owners and the Co-op [in 
Prince Rupert]. 

‘Our membership employed in the 
Co-op Plant have a clause in their 
Agreement with the Co-op which states: 
‘It shall not be considered a violation of 
this Agreement for members of the 
Union covered herein to refuse to 
handle products or produce coming 
from a company or an individual in- 
volved in a dispute with labour and 
officially declared unfair to labour by the 
labour organization concerned:’ 

Union members in all sections of the 
industry have always refused to handle 
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or process unfair fish, as a matter of 
principle, regardless of whether such 
clauses exist in contracts with employers 
or not. Similarly Union fishermen have 
refused to deliver fish to plants or to 
packers where the organized shore- 
workers and/or tendermen have been 
on strike. We do not order them to work 
nor do we order them not to work. 

Ours is a democratic Union where the 

members make the decisions based on 

their opinion of what is in the best 
interests of themselves and the trade 

Union movement as a whole. 

Despite the provision in the first injunc- 
tion for two days written notice to the 
union in the event of an application for a 
further court order, a second interlocutory 
injunction was issued ex parte on March 23, 
1967 — one day after the first — without 
notice to the union. It ordered the union’s 
business agent, J. H. Nichol, or another 
designated official, to send a telegram to 
three union officials: George Hewison, the 
union organizer in Prince Rupert; Edward 
Foort, ‘“‘northern representative’; and 
Homer Stevens, General Secretary-Treas- 
urer. The telegram ordered by the second 
injunction was put in the following terms: 

By Order of the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia you are hereby noti- 
fied that permission is hereby granted 
by United Fishermen & Allied Workers’ 
Union for you forthwith to inform all 
members of the said Union concerned 
in the landing and processing of ground 
fish from the vessels ‘White Swan’, 
“Victor F’, ‘B.C. Mac’, ‘Zapora’, and 
‘Northern Breeze’, .. . that such opera- 
tions are to be carried out forthwith. 
The Union issued another press release 

on March 26, 1967 declaring that a 
democratic vote of members would be 
conducted by the union to determine 
whether or not an officer or staff member 
of the union should be designated to send 
the telegram ordered by the second in- 
junction. 

This press release made public the text 
of a telegram, sent to all locals, ordering 
the taking of a vote on this issue. The 
telegram stated explicitly that the general 
executive board would make no recom- 
mendation on how members should vote, 
and was signed by the union President, 
H. Steve Stavenes, and General Secretary- 
Treasurer, Homer Stevens, on behalf of the 
general executive board of the union. 

It was pointed out in the release that the 
United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 
Union was democratic and that ‘‘no one 
person can decide Union policy.’ In 
support of this, attention was directed to 
Art. 13, Sec. 8 of the Union constitution. 
It reads: 

No officer or officers of the Union 
can settle any strike unless authorized 
by a majority of the members affected. 
In another paragraph of the March 26 
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pressrelease, it was said that the general 
executive board, in an emergency meeting 
on March 25, 1967, had made the decision 
to refer the injunction to the membership. 

Next, in a bulletin dated March 27, 
1967, the activities of the union officials 
were reviewed, outlining progress made in 
the strike, and the problem presented by 
the court injunctions. 

The discussion of the injunctions was 
given the headline: “‘Injunctions and More 
Injunctions! Contempt Next? Why a 
Second Injunction ? Without any Notice.” 
The bulletin described the effects of the 
two injunctions on strike activities, point- 
ing out that the second injunction was 
granted less than 48 hours after the first 
one, without written notice; and it added 
the comment that ‘‘‘What the Judge giveth 
the Judge can taketh away’ seems to be the 
guiding rule of the Court when dealing 
with a union’s rights during a strike.” 

The bulletin said that, two days after 
delivery of the second injunction the 
general executive board of the Union 
had been called into session: ““The board 
met Saturday afternoon [March 25] and 
decided that only the union as a whole 
could decide whether any officer or staff 
member could be empowered to send such 
a telegram [as was ordered by the second 
injunction] on behalf of the union.” 

Another paragraph of the bulletin read 
as follows: 

The union is the membership. No 
single officer or employee of the union 
can faintly be considered as the union. 
No one person can order seven thou- 
sand members to go on strike, to call 
off a strike or to handle unfair cargo. If 
the court considers he has the power to 
order people to work he can send out 
seven thousand injunctions and seven 
thousand telegrams. But no officer or 
staff member of our union has any 
such authority. 


Contempt Charged 


Before the injunction action against the 
union came to trial, the press releases of 
March 23 and 26 and the bulletin of 
March 27 came to the attention of Mr. 
Justice Dohm of the B. C. Supreme Court. 
cwting ex mero motu (of his own free 
Afll), Mr. Justice Dohm issued an order 
which, after quoting excerpts from the 
press releases and the bulletin, found that 
from these documents it appeared: 

. »». that, United. Fishermen and 
Allied Workers’ Union by its General 
Executive Board acted to initiate and 
hold a vote of the said members of said 
Union on the question whether or not 
said Union should obey the Order of 
His Honour Judge Kirke Smith, a 
local judge of this Court, made the 
23rd day of March, A.D. 1967, in the 
above mentioned [injunction] action No. 
1085/67, which acts appear to bring 


this Court into contempt; and the said 

documents appearing to publish state- 

ments and comments which appear to 
bring this Court into contempt. 

Mr. Justice Dohm’s order called upon. 
H. Steve Stavenes, the President, Homer 
Stevens, the Secretary-Treasurer, and 
J. H. Nichol, union Business Agent, to 
answer the alleged contempt, and to show. 
cause why each of them should not be 
committed or otherwise dealt with for 
contempt of Court. 

When the matter was tried before Mr. 
Justice Dohm, it was concluded that the 
union and its three officers deliberately 
defied and challenged the Court by their. 
conduct, and, in so doing, sought to bring, 
the Court into contempt. Each officer was 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment; 
the union was fined $25,000. | 


Appeal of Convictions 


The union and the three officers al 
appealed the convictions and the sentences 
for contempt to the B. C. Court of Appeal. 

Before dealing with arguments sub- 
mitted on behalf of the appellant parties, 
Chief Justice Davey said explicitly that 

“the alleged contempt of which the appel- 
lants were convicted was criminal in 
nature.”’ He further distinguished just 
what it was that had constituted the con-| 
tempt, saying, ‘“‘the contempt alleged was 
not in violating the injunction by failing: 
to send the telegram, but by bringing the 
Court and its process into contempt by. 
taking a vote as to whether the order 
should be obeyed, and by the comments 
made in the two press releases and the 
bulletin.” 

Testimony before the Court indicatal 
to Chief Justice Davey that, “‘when the 
vote was ordered to be taken, and the 
press releases and bulletin were circulated, 
the atmosphere at Prince Rupert was 
charged with tension, marked by picket 
lines, breach of picket lines, and demon- 
strations by marching mothers giving 
moral support to workers crossing the 
Union’s picket lines; that the situation 
was serious enough to require the pres- 
ence of a special investigator from th 
Attorney-General’s Department.” 


Procedural Issues 


It was submitted that Mr. Justice Dohm. ; 
by initiating the contempt proceedings a 


i 
i 
i 


mero motu in the form of a ‘‘show cause” 

summons, had usurped the functions oj 

the Attorney- General of British Colum- 
bia, and had disregarded the principles 
and rules laid down by the Courts. In 
addition, it was contended that the 
circumstances disclosed in the materia’ 
upon which the ‘“‘show cause’”’ summons 
was issued, and in the evidence taken at 
the hearing before Mr. Justice Dohm had 
not justified the Court in exercising this 

unusual course of proceeding summarily 
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on a contempt that was not committed 
in the face of the Court. 

Chief Justice Davey held that ‘‘the 
jurisdiction of the Court to proceed in 
this manner is too well established to be 
successfully denied.’ In support of the 
Court’s jurisdiction, he cited /n re Evening 
News, Newspaper (1880) N.S.W. 311; 
Regina v. Skipworth (1873) 9 Q.B. 219; 
and Poje v. Attorney-General for British 
Columbia (L. G. 1953, p. 1336). “It is a 
drastic procedure,” he said, ‘“‘which should 
be used cautiously only to uphold the 
authority of the Court and its process, or 
to enable justice to be properly adminis- 
tered, or to maintain the authority of the 
law.” In determining whether the circum- 
stances of the case at bar justified the 
Court moving summarily ex mero motu, 
Chief Justice Davey found that: 

This gross attempt to ridicule the 
Court and put it to scorn, and to 
challenge its authority and processes 
during the tensions created by this bit- 
ter strike, made it imperative that the 
authority of the Court be vindicated at 
once and restored, so that it could 
effectively administer justice during the 
turmoil of the strike, and effectively try 

_ the pending action. 
Since it seemed to Chief Justice Davey 
that the situation demanded immediate 
action, he was unable to say that Mr. 
Justice Dohm was wrong in proceeding 
as he did. 
It was submitted that the union officers 
were “deprived of their right to have their 
uilt determined by a jury of their peers.” 
o this, Chief Justice Davey answered 
hat the summary process deprives persons 
f a jury trial, a practice supported by the 
udgment Jn re Evening News, Newspaper 
d by Regina v. Skipworth, in which case 
he need for expedition was mentioned. 
It was argued that the Court should not 
ave resorted to the summary procedure 
hen there are offences under the Crimi- 
al Code on which the union and its 
fficers might have been charged and 
ried. As Chief Justice Davey said, how- 
ver, the Supreme Court of Canada has 
eld In re Gerson (1946) S.C.R. 547 that 
‘the inherent power of a Superior Court 
0 punish for contempt was not abrogated 
y Offences provided by the Code on 
hich the prisoners might have been 
rosecuted.”’ 
It was further submitted that the case 
f the Union and the officers was pre- 
udiced because Mr. Justice Dohm had 
fused to rule at the outset of the pro- 
ings in the Court below whether the 
lleged contempt was civil or criminal in 
ture. 
To Chief Justice Davey, “the fact that 
e Court moved ex mero motu showed 
hat the contempt alleged was criminal in 
ture’. Outside of the question whether 
here was any obligation upon a Judge to 
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label proceedings civil or criminal in 
advance, the Chief Justice thought that 
the only possible prejudice might be the 
difficulty of counsel for the union and its 
officers in deciding whether the guilt of 
their clients would be determined by the 
standard of proof required in civil or in 
criminal cases. 

As it turned out, counsel called no 
evidence on behalf of the union or its 
officers, and Chief Justice Davey pre- 
sumed that counsel therefore believed that 
guilt had to be made out beyond a 
reasonable doubt, as in a criminal case. 
Moreover, Mr. Justice Dohm ultimately 
held the contempt to be criminal in nature 
and incidence. It was concluded by the 
Chief Justice that no prejudice was 
suffered. 


Canadian Bill of Rights 


A submission was made that the union 
officers had been denied their right under 
the Bill of Rights to be tried by an im- 
partial tribunal. The argument was that 
Mr. Justice Dohm, by issuing the ‘“‘show 
cause’ order, had concluded that there 
was a prima facie contempt, and so his 
mind was to some degree closed against 
the union officers; it was said that Mr. 
Justice Dohm should have requested 
another Judge to conduct the hearing on 
the ‘“‘show cause’’ proceedings. 

Chief Justice Davey rejected this sub- 
mission, saying that it ‘ignores the 
essential nature of judicial decision.’’ He 
continued: 

Judges every day have to decide 
questions whether evidence is sufficient 
to justify a process being issued, or 
whether the defence should be called 
upon to answer a prima facie case. 
These decisions have to be made ex 
parte or inter partes, depending on the 
circumstances. But it has seldom been 
argued that, by making such an inter- 
locutory decision, a judge closed his 
mind to the question ultimately to be 
decided ... . This submission was made 
and rejected Jn re Evening News, 
Newspaper, ...and it was not advanced 
at allin Reg. v. Gray [(1900) 2 Q.B. 36], 
or in Poje’s case,... It is without 
substance. 


Nullity of Injunction Urged 


It was submitted that the union and its 
officers were not guilty of contempt 
because the second injunction, issued on 
March 23, 1967, was invalid and a nullity 
on the grounds that: 

(1) It violated the express provisions 
of the order made by the same Judge 
the previous day, which allowed the 
plaintiffs to apply on two clear days’ 
notice to the Union for any further 
order required in the circumstances. 
The order of the 23rd was made ex 
parte. 


(2) It ordered persons to be desig- 
nated by the Union to order other men 
to work. 

(3) It ordered a person to be desig- 
nated by the Union to order employees 
of a non-party to work. 

(4) It was a violation of Section 6 of 
the Trade-unions Act R.S.B.C. 1960, 
cap. 384, which, among other things, 
provides that an ex parte injunction 
when issued shall not be for more than 
four days.” 

For two reasons, Chief Justice Davey 
rejected this argument. First, he said that 
even if the second injunction order was 
wrongly made, it dealt with legal rights 
and obligations that are a proper subject 
for litigation in the B. C. Supreme Coutr; 
and the order itself was a kind that the 
Supreme Court may make in the course 
of such litigation. The second injunction 
was, therefore, not a nullity and had to be 
obeyed until it was set aside. Second, the 
Chief Justice said that the union and 
officers were not charged with disobeying 
the injunction but were charged and 
found to be in contempt for, among 
other things, “‘ridiculing the Court and 
its process, and weakening its authority.” 
In the opinion of the Chief Justice, “‘that 
conduct was contemptuous even if the 
order were a nullity, which it is not.” 


Gross Contempt Found 


It was argued on behalf of the union 
and its officers that no contempt was in- 
tended; rather, the union officers, by 
calling a vote, were attempting only to 
reconcile their obligations under the 
second injunction with their obligation 
under the union constitution to seek 
authorization from a majority of the 
membership to settle any strike. 

Chief Justice Davey thought that the 
evidence established beyond a reasonable 
doubt that this was not the real purpose 
of the officers. He admitted that there 
were some matters in the injunctions that 
might have perplexed laymen. ‘‘But if the 
appellants had been confused,” he said, 
‘“one would have expected them to have 
gone into the witness box and said so, and 
explained why they acted as they did, and 
how their conduct would have resolved 
their difficulty. But they deigned neither 
to call nor to give evidence.’ The Chief 
Justice noted that an affirmative vote by 
the membership would have resolved the 
alleged constitutional difficulty, but that 
the predictable negative vote would have 
compounded the difficulty by putting the 
Union officers directly between the order 
of the Court and the order of the mem- 
bers. Chief Justice Davey continued: 

**Men honestly perplexed would have 
taken legal advice, but there is no 
evidence the appellants did so, or if they 

did, that they acted in accordance with 

it. The obvious and effective thing to do 
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if the injunction had been wrongly 
granted, if its terms were too obscure 
to be obeyed, or if it created constitu- 
tional difficulties for the appellants, 
would have been to move to have it set 
aside or modified. But no motion was 
made. 

‘‘The ordering of the vote before 
obeying the injunction, the wide public- 
ity given the fact that a vote was being 
taken on whether to obey the injunction, 
and the comments made in_ that 
publicity were calculated and intended 
to ridicule the Court and its process, to 
lower the authority and prestige of the 
Court, and to bring it into scorn and 
disrespect. The inference that was the 
intention is irresistible. That conduct 
was a gross contempt, Reg. v. Gray 
(1900) 2 Q.B. 36, and in the prevailing 
circumstances one of the most dange- 
gerous kind.”’ 


J. H. Nichol Acquitted 


It was not denied that the general 
executive board — consisting of H. Steve 
Stavenes, Homer Stevens, J. H. Nichol, 
and a number of other officers and 
member selected by the union conven- 
tion — ordered the vote to be taken, or 
that the press releases and the bulletin 
were published and circulated by the 
board on behalf of the United Fishermen 
and Allied Workers’ Union. Nor was it 
denied that Homer Stevens, Union Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, participated in ordering 
the vote and in preparing and circulating 
the publicity. It was submitted, however, 
that Mr. Stavenes and Mr. Nichol were 
not implicated by the evidence. 

In Chief Justice Davey’s opinion, evi- 
dence contained in the bulletin of March 
27 showed that Mr. Stavenes and Mr. 
Nichol were not in Vancouver (where 
union headquarters is situated) when the 
second injunction was served there, but 
did not show, as it was argued on their 
behalf, that the two officers were absent 
when the vote was ordered by the general 
executive board two days later. 

The fact that Mr. Stavenes’s name was 
signed to the telegram ordering the vote, 
as it was reproduced in the second press 
release, was inadmissible evidence be- 
cause it was not shown that he had any- 
thing directly to do with its composition 
or publication. Chief Justice Davey 
stated, however, that Mr. Stavenes was 
President of the union, whose duties, it 
seemed, extended to general supervision 
of the business of the union, including the 
publicity concerning the strike in Prince 
Rupert. If he did not know of this publi- 
city, he should have given evidence to the 
Court to this effect. The Chief Justice con- 
cluded that ‘“‘those two press releases 
and the bulletin were admissible against 
Stavenes and prove his participation in 
the contempt.” 
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Chief Justice Davey found no direct 
evidence that J. H. Nichol had partici- 
pated in ordering the vote or in the 
composition and publication of the press 
releases and bulletin. Under his duties as 
union business agent, he was not responsi- 
ble for the publicity, so his guilt would 
have to rest upon the fact that he was a 
member of the general executive board 
that ordered the vote and allowed the 
publicity. 

In the opinion of Chief Justice Davey, 
that was not enough to implicate Mr. 
Nichol. Since the “‘show cause”’ order did 
not call upon the general] executive board 
as a body, but only upon the union and 
ntavenes, Stevens and Nichol, it was 
Secessary to make out a prima facie case 
showing that Nichol was implicated. The 
Chief Justice concluded that ‘“‘Nichol has 
not been shown to be implicated in the 
contempt, and he must be acquitted.” 


Liability of the Union for Contempt 


It was argued that a trade union, either 
as a legal entity or as an aggregation of 
persons operating under a collective name, 
cannot be punished for contempt. Two 
arguments were forwarded to this effect. 

First, relying on a case involving two 
limited companies, Re Hooley: Ex parte 
Hooley (1899) 79 L.T. 706, it was said that 
a trade union, even if it were a body 
corporate, cannot be attached or com- 
mitted for contempt. Chief Justice Davey, 
however, understood that the Hooley case 
pointed out “the impossibility of im- 
prisoning a purely notional body” such as 
a body corporate. He could not under- 
stand the Hooley case if it was intended to 
suggest that a body corporate cannot be 
punished for contempt by fine, one of the 
established methods for punishing con- 
tempt. —“‘In amy. opinion,» the’ Chief 
Justice concluded, ‘“‘a body corporate may 
be so punished for contempt.’’ He cited 
The King v. Hammond & Co. Limited 
(1914) 2 K.B. 866 in support of rejecting 
the argument. 

Second, it was submitted that the 
Supreme Court of Canada, in Jnter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters y. 
Therien (L. G. 1960, p. 276), held that a 
union is a legal entity for the purposes of 
the B. C. Labour Relations Act and the 
B. C. Trade-unions Act, and is capable of 
suing and being sued in respect of such 
matters. Counsel for the union further 
argued that contempt proceedings are not 
matters arising under these Acts or under 
the ruling in the Therien case; because a 
trade union is not a body corporate, it 
cannot be treated as a legal entity for 
other purposes than those declared by the 
Trade-unions Act or by the authority of 
a Court decision. 

In response, Chief Justice Davey cited 
Nissho (Canada) Ltd. et al. v. Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 


men’s Union et al.; Re Attorney-General 
for British Columbia yv. Barker (1965) 54 
D.L.R. (2d) 758, in which the B.7 
Supreme Court held upon the authority, 
of Re Patterson and Nanaimo Dry Clean- 
ing and Laundry Workers Union, Local ]; 
(1947) 63 B.C.R. 493 and the Therien 
case that a trade union is a persona 
juridica that can be punished for con- 
tempt. 

Rather than analyze the extent to whieh, 
the Patterson and Therien cases are appli- 
cable since the enactment in 1959 of the 
present B. C. Trade-unions Act that 
specifies the particular purposes for which 
a trade union is to be a legal entity, the 
Chief Justice disposed of the union’s sub- 
mission on the narrow ground that the 
Trade-unions Act made the United 
Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union a 
legal entity for the purpose of contempt 
proceedings in the case at bar. Chief 
Justice Davey explained: | 

Since Section 7 (2) [of the B. C. 
Trade-unions Act] regards trade unions 
as legal entities for the purpose of belt 
sued for an injunction, and being legal 
entities for the purposes of such suits,) 
they are legal entities for all the pur- 
poses of the suits, including punishment. 
for contempt which they commit as 
suitors. The contempt of the appellant 

Union was committed in an action 

against it claiming an injunction, and. 

in respect of the injunction that | 
been made against it. It is therefore a 
legal entity under the Act for the pur- 
pose of being punished for that con- 
tempt. I would reject this ground of 
appeal, but note that this reasoning 
leaves open the question of the position 
of a union that may commit a sal 


in a matter to which it is not a party 


The appeal of J. H. Nichol was allowed, 
resulting in his acquittal of the contempt 
charge. The appeals of the United Fisher- 
men and Allied Workers’ Union and of 
H. Steve Stavenes and Homer Stevens 
were dismissed, thereby upholding the 
decision of the British Columbia Supreme 
Court. : 
Regina y. 
Workers’ Union et al. 67 C.L.L.C., para.) 
14, 063; (1968) 62 WWR, Part 2, p. 65; 
(1968) 65 D.L.R. (2d) 579. 


Convictions Upheld | | 

[ 
f 
j 


United Fishermen & Alliea 


OF QUEEN’S BENCH 


On September 8, 1967 the Quebec Court 
of Queen’s Bench, in allowing an appeal 
from a judgment of the Superior Court, 
set aside a decision of the Quebec Labour. 
Relations Board in an inter-union process. 
The Court of Appeal made a distinction 


QUEBEC COURT | 
| 
: 
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between the sittings and the decision- 
making of the Board. The Court held that 
the provisions of the Quebec Labour Code 
that restrict the power to vote to the 
shairman (and vice-chairmen) in the case 
of an inter-union process applied only to 
jecision-making, and did not apply to 
sittings and deliberations of the Board. 

In other words, the chairman (or vice- 
shairman), when presiding over a panel 
of the Board in an inter-union process, 
nas the exclusive power to make the 
Jecision; but he alone cannot conduct the 
nearing. For the validity of his decision, 
t is required that two non-voting mem- 
sers of the panel, one representing the 
smployees and another representing the 
smployers, take part in the sittings and 
jeliberations. The Court consequently 
‘uled that a decision which is rendered by 
4 vice-chairman alone, without the advice 
of two other members of the panel who are 
icting in a consultative capacity, was 
legal and void. 


Circumstances of Dispute 


Sherbrooke Machineries Limited had a 
ollective agreement with Local 866 of 
he International Association of Machin- 
sts. It was to expire on November 4, 
1966. In November 1964, the operations of 
Sherbrooke Machineries Limited had been 
ntegrated with those of the Canadian 
mgersoll Rand Co., Limited. As the 
esult of this amalgamation, the Ingersoll 
Rand Company applied to the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board to substitute its 
yame for that of Sherbrooke Machineries 
Limited on the document of certification. 
[he Board granted this request on 
December 3, 1964. 

On December 7, 1964, Local 6670 of 
he United Steelworkers of America 
ipplied to the Labour Relations Board 
or certification as a bargaining agent for 
he employees of the Ingersoll Rand Com- 
yany. The Company objected to the appli- 
ation on the grounds that Local 866 of 
he International Association of Machin- 
sts had been already certified with regard 
0 the same employees, and that there had 
een a collective agreement still valid for 
ilmost two years. The Company took the 
Osition that the effect of the Board’s deci- 
ion of December 3, 1964 was to extend to 
he employees of the Ingersoll Rand Com- 
any the certification and the collective 
igreement which had previously applied 
mly to the employees of Sherbrooke 
Machineries Limited. 

Later in a decision dated March 30, 
1965, one of the vice-chairmen of the 
Boardcertified Local 6670 of the United 
Steelworkers of America as a bargaining 
igent for all the employees, within the 
neaning of the Quebec Labour Code, 
smployed by the factory of the Canadian 
Ingersoll Rand Co., Limited, 375 
“ourcelette Street in Sherbrooke—exclud- 
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ing the office employees, patternmakers 
and watchmen—and for those employed 
by the factory located at 880 Randrill 
Street, Sherbrooke, which before the 
amalgamation with Ingersoll Rand Com- 
pany had been the plant of Sherbrooke 
Machineries Limited. 

The Ingersoll Rand Company con- 
tested the decision of March 30, 1965, by 
applying for a writ of prohibition against 
the Labour Relations Board on the 
grounds that the Board, by certifying the 
Steelworkers’ Union, had exceeded its 
jurisdiction. 

The Superior Court granted the writ as 
requested, but later, following the hearing 
of the case, Chief Justice Dorion, by his 
judgment of August 25, 1966, quashed 
the writ of prohibition and upheld the 
decision of the Board. The judgment of 
Chief Justice Dorion was appealed by the 
Ingersoll Rand Company. 


Inter-union Process 


The main argument of the company 
before the Superior Court and the Court 
of Appeal was that the decision of the 
Labour Relations Board was illegal, void 
and ultra vires because it was rendered 
by one of the vice-chairmen of the Board 
acting alone. 

In rendering the judgment of the Court 
of Appeal, Chief Justice Tremblay, of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, referred to the 
following sections of the Quebec Labour 
Code: 

S.103 The sittings of the Board shall 
be presided over by the chairman or 
one of the vice-chairmen. The mem- 
bers representing the employers and 
those representing the employees shall 
sit thereon in equal numbers. 

S.104 Several sittings may be held 
simultaneously. The chairman or, in 
his absence, the first vice-chairman, 
shall designate the members for each 
sitting and may change such designa- 
tion at any time. 

S.105 Three, comprising the chair- 
man or a vice-chairman and two other 
members, shall constitute a quorum of 
the Board. 

S.106 The decisions of the Board 
shall be taken by a majority of votes of 
the members present. 

S.107 When the chairman and one 
or more vice-chairmen sit at the same 
time, a vice-chairman participates in 
the deliberations but does not vote. 

The foregoing provision shall not 
apply in the case of an inter-union 
process but in such case the members 
representing the employers and em- 
ployees shall not vote. 


Sittings and Decisions of the Board 

In the opinion of Chief Justice Trem- 
blay, these sections clearly distinguish 
between the sittings and the decisions of 


the Board. To hold a sitting of the Board, 
it is necessary to have at least three mem- 
bers, one of whom is the chairman or a 
vice-chairman. As a general rule, it is 
sufficient to have a majority vote of the 
members present to render a decision. 
But, as an exception from this rule, in 
case of inter-union process, the members 
other than the chairman and the vice- 
chairmen do not vote — that is, they do 
not take part in the decision of the Board. 
This exception applies only to the de- 
cision, however, and not to the sitting. 
Consequently, in the case of inter-union 
process, the vice-chairman alone can de- 
cide such a dispute; but he cannot alone 
proceed with the sittings required for the 
examination of the dispute and for 
deliberations. 


Vice-Chairman Acted Alone 

With reference to the case at bar, Chief 
Justice Tremblay noted that the decision 
signed by the vice-chairman alone did not 
mention any sitting with other members 
of the Board. The testimony of the legal 
adviser to the Board did not indicate the 
existence in the files of the case of the 
minutes of the hearing of the dispute; he 
was, moreover, unaware of any minutes 
of deliberations. 

In the opinion of the Chief Justice, the 
parties to the dispute should be able to 
verify whether the members of the Board 
hold sittings according to the law. Ap- 
parently, in questioning the Board’s legal 
adviser, counsel for the company had 
proved the allegation that the vice- 
chairman had acted alone. 

Chief Justice Tremblay noted further 
that the Board’s legal adviser did not find 
any minutes to indicate that the vice- 
chairman considered the case with other 
members of the Board. Nor did the text 
of the decision contain any reference to 
the participation of other members. The 
Chief Justice concluded that the vice- 
chairman of the Board alone dealt with 
the dispute. Because the decision rendered 
by the vice-chairman was made without 
the advice of at least two other members 
of the Board acting in a consultative 
capacity, it was therefore illegal and void. 


Appeal Allowed 

The Court of Appeal allowed the 
appeal from the judgment of Chief 
Justice Dorion, and prohibited the Labour 
Relations Board from giving effect to its 
decision of March 30, 1965, which was held 
illegal. On the other hand, the Court did 
not prohibit the Board from considering 
the application for certification presented 
by Local 6670 of the Steelworkers’ Union, 
which application the Court considered 
as still pending before the Board. 
Canadian Ingersoll Rand Company Limited 
v. Commission des Relations de Travail du 
Québec et Métallurgistes- Unis d’ Amérique, 
Local 6670 (1967) R.J.B.R. No. 9, p. 794. 
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Unemployment Insurance Report — January 


There were 633,300 claimants for un- 
employment insurance benefit, on January 
31, 1968, which was the highest number 
recorded since 1963. This was 132,000 
more than the 501,500 on December 29, 
1967. Males accounted for more than 
80 per cent of the December-to-January 
increase. 

Compared with the end of January 
1967, there were 101,000 or 20 per cent 
more claimants at January 31 this year. 
The rate of change was the same for both 
males and females. 

The monthend claimants included 118,- 
000 who were qualified for seasonal 
benefit. This was 50,000 more than at the 
end of December 1967, and 16,000 more 
than at the end of January 1967. 

Of those on claim at the end of Decem- 
ber 1967, fewer than 40 per cent had been 
on claim for more than 4 weeks; on 
January 31, 1968, this proportion exceeded 
55 per cent. This is in accordance with 
the usual seasonal pattern. 


Unemployment Insurance 
and Manpower Section 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


A total of 295,800 initial and renewal 
claims for benefit were filed in local 
offices across Canada during January. 
This was 25,000, or 9 per cent, more than 
the number filed during December 1967, 
and 41,000, or 16 per cent, more than 
during January 1967. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of benefi- 
claries was estimated to be 380,900 for 
January, 254,700 for December 1967 and 
354,200 for January 1967. Benefit pay- 
ments totalled $50.8 million in January, 
$26.6 million in December 1967 and 
$41.4 million in January 1967. The average 
weekly benefit payment for the three 
dates under consideration were $26.66, 
$26.09 and $25.96 respectively. 


Provincial Data 


Increases in the monthend claimant 
count over the previous month occurred 


Summary Table 


Cumulative Data 


1968 
January 12 months 
Jan. Dec. Jan. to ending 
Activity 1968 1967 1967 January January 
(in thousands) 
Insured population as at monthend.. — 4,937 4,700 — — 
Initial and renewal claims filed 
Otah a40..:.c5y tera, RES 296 QTL F 2541 296 1,858 +7 
Tia i A Bw, BD BEF 4 228 204 201 228 1,363 
Renewaltgoite 7h. bn yagee 68 66 54 68 496 
Claimants currently reporting to local 
GITIGES Ga. Whi otra 7 oy tek, 8 633 502 532 633* 376* 
Reenione er 4.00. AM. ete dhe 515 434 429 — — 
Peasonalbenen(s15. 2%. Maree. at 118 68 102 — — 
Bist ee Airtel ee Be dashes 22. 14 23 —- — 
Beneficiaries (weekly average)............ 381 200 354 381* 270* 
Wieeks.cotmmpensated).c..c.0. Ge 1,905 1,019 1,594 1,905 14,162 
CMa See ne). eee $50,765 $26,581 $41,383 $50,765 $362,028 
Average weekly benefit..............0000.00... $ 26.66 $ 26.09 $ 25.96 S202061 US © 2566 


*Monthly average. 


+Discrepancy between totals and sub-totals due to rounding. 
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in all provinces. Although fewer than. 
one fifth of the claimants at the national | 
level qualified for seasonal benefit, this 
proportion was one third in the Atlantic 
Region. 

With the exception of Ontario, which | 
accounted for more than 90 per cent of 
the increase from the previous month in 
claims filed, numerically small changes | 
occurred in all provinces. In Ontario, 
layoffs in the automotive industry were 
a contributing factor. 
- Increases occurred also in all provinces : 
in the monthend claimant count from) 
the previous year. Ontario, where one 
third of the claims were filed this month, 
accounted for 18 per cent of the increase, | 
the same proportion as in the Prairie 
provinces, which accounted for only 7 
per cent of the number filed. 


A claimant’s unemployment register is. 
placed in the “‘live file’ at the local office as» 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the. 
count of claimants at any given time inevitably i 
includes some whose claims are in process.’ 
“Claimants” should not be interpreted either 

s “total number of beneficiaries” or “‘total 
job applicants.” 


} 
i 


Sweden considers | 
40-hour week | 


Some two million workers in Sweden) 
may be enjoying a 40-hour workweek in | 
the next few years. 

Members of Sweden’s State Commis- 
sion have agreed unanimously that the 
shorter workweek should be in effect by, 
the early 1970s, but the final decision andl 
the introduction of legislation rests with 
the Social Democratic Government and 
Parliament. / 

A majority of the workers, 1,600,000, 
belong to the Swedish Confederation of 
Trade Unions (LO), who successfully 
negotiated in 1966 with the Swedish 
Employers’ Confederation (SAF) for 
reduction of the standard 45-hour week to. 

4214 hours over a three-year period. The 


| 


only exceptions among workers belonging 


to the LO are underground miners, who. 
are presently on a 40-hour week and are, 
asking for a 32-hour week. 
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Decisions of the Umpire 


Jnder the Unemployment Insurance Act 


CUB 2731 


A claimant filed an initial application 
or benefit, and registered for employment 
s a labourer. 

He had last worked in this capacity at a 
eekly salary of $76.80, when he termin- 
ted his employment to attend a barbering 
ourse. The employer reported that the 
laimant had left the company to pursue 
is studies. 

The claimant stated that he had been 
ttending a five-month barbering course 
ix days a week from 8.20 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
nd that he had to pay the $350 tuition fee 
imself. He said that, if he were offered 
all-time employment, he would not be 
ble to accept it because of the demands of 
ne course. He also pointed out that he 
pent his evenings studying the hygiene 
spect of the course at home. 

The claimant was given two reasons for 
aving been disqualified from benefits: 
. because for two weeks he had volun- 
arily left his employment without just 
ause; and 2. because, for the duration of 
ne course, his training would occupy him 
ill-time, thereby making it impossible for 
im to show that he was available for work. 


Jaimant’s appeal to the Board 


In his appeal to the Board of Referees, 
he claimant declared: 

... You tell me that my benefits are 
suspended for as long as I fail to show 
that I am available for work. 

I am at present attending a full-time 
training course from 8.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
In the evening, I must study a hygiene 
course for my future trade. I will be 
available for work as soon as my 
training course is over. I will then be 
able to work full-time. 

I wish to appeal this decision to a 
Board of Referees because my course is 
costing me $350, equipment and board 
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not included; I am not from Montreal 
and must pay for everything myself... 

I left my employment because the 
school called me to take my training 
course, which takes up all my time 
during the day; I must personally pay 
all the expenses arising from my training 
course. I will be available for employ- 
ment when my training course ends.... 
The Board of Referees heard the appeal. 

The claimant did not attend and was not 
represented. The unanimous decision of 
the Board of Referees reads, in part, as 
follows: 

The Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission previously directed students to 
schools, and these students, when they 
were so directed by the Commission, 
were entitled to their unemployment 
insurance benefits. Of late, because of a 
rather complex agreement between the 
federal and provincial governments, the 
UIC has stopped directing students to 
courses. However, allowances may be 
granted to these students under a 
federal-provincial agreement, but they 
are not distributed by the UIC. 

In spite of its sympathy for the 
claimant, the Board of Referees unani- 
mously upholds the two decisions of 
the insurance officer, and dismisses the 
claimant’s appeal. 


Appeal to the Umpire 


The claimant then appealed to the 
Umpire. The grounds for appeal were as 
follows: 

e the claimant based his claims on 
different sections of the Act from those 
used by the Commission to reject the 
claim; 

e the barber school is a trade school 
and course of training approved and 
recognized by the Commission as being 
competent and qualified for direction to 


it of persons in a position to benefit from 
such trade training; 

e the Commission has validated the 
continued furnishing of compensation by 
the Commission to students attending 
such or similar courses of trade training 
under broad interpretation of the pro- 
visions of the Act; 

e the claim was rejected on the basis of 
a federal-provincial agreement, although 
the claimant maintains that no such 
agreement was then in actual existence 
and force; 

e the claimant did not leave his last 
full-time employment arbitrarily but only 
after having been notified by the school 
of an opening; 

e the exigencies of the course at the 
school do not permit a student to under- 
take full-time work until the five-month 
term of the training is completed; 

e the claimant did not voluntarily leave 
his last full-time employment without 
just cause; 

e the Unemployment Insurance Act 
was neither designed nor intended to pre- 
vent persons from seeking training and 
qualifications that would better qualify 
them for future employment; and 

e the decision of the insurance officer 
constituted an unfounded and discrimina- 
tory prejudice to the claimant. 


Observations 


The insurance officer submitted the 
following observations: 

(a) The claimant is admittedly not 
available for employment, nor is he re- 
lieved of the obligation of proving his 
availability for work under a section as 
no duly authorized officer of the com- 
mission has directed him to a course, 
which is the essential condition for being 
considered available for work, even 
though he does not otherwise fulfil the 
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normal conditions because of the course. 

(b) A claimant directed by a duly 
authorized officer of the Commission to a 
training course does not have to prove 
his availability for work. On the other 
hand, a claimant who takes a course on 
his own initiative does not enjoy this 
advantage and is required to prove his 
availability while he is attending his 
course in the same manner as other claim- 
ants in general are required to do. 

(c) There is nothing in the Act that 
entitles a claimant to demand to be 
directed to a training course. However, 
certain officers of the Commission are 
authorized to direct a claimant to attend 
such a course for the purpose of helping 
him to become or to remain capable of 
obtaining or resuming work, but this 
question is not within the jurisdiction of 
the adjudicating authorities, including the 
Umpire and the Board of Referees. 

(d) In his statement of observations, 
the claimant mentions that the barber 


school is a trade training school recogniz- . 


ed and approved by the Commission. It 
must be pointed out that what entitles the 
claimant to the advantages provided for 
in the Act is not the fact that the course 
or the school to which the claimant has 
been directed has been approved or 
recognized by the Commission but rather 
that a duly authorized officer of the Com- 
mission has directed him to the course in 
order to help him to become or to remain 
capable of obtaining or resuming work. 
Nothing in the evidence indicates that 
such a direction was given to the claimant. 

(e) Under the circumstances, as the 
decision of the Board of Referees is in 
accordance with the Act and the juris- 
prudence, the appeal made by the claim- 
ant must be dismissed. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


In the appeal, the Umpire expressed 
admiration for a young man who, like the 
claimant, has enough ambition to impose 
on himself the sacrifices required to im- 
prove his lot. He subscribed to the opinion 
that everything should be done to en- 
courage similar initiatives. 

He noted, however, that the powers of 
the Umpire are limited to deciding 
whether the claimant has rightly been 
disqualified from benefit under sections 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

According to the jurisprudence estab- 
lished by the Umpire in previous de- 
cisions, to leave one’s employment to 
attend a course of instruction or training 
is to put one’s self voluntarily, and for 
reasons of a purely personal nature, out 
of work. Even though such reasons ‘‘are 
commendable in a sense,’ they do not 
constitute “‘just cause’”’ within the meaning 
of the act, the Umpire noted. The claim- 
ant was therefore rightly disqualified from 
benefit, and, as the extenuating circum- 
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stances have been taken into account by 
limiting the duration of the disqualifica- 
tion to two weeks, the Umpire confirmed 
the unanimous decision of the Board of 
Referees on this point. 

As to the claimant’s availability for 
work, he had himself categorically affirm- 
ed that he would not be available until the 
end of his course, the Umpire noted. The 
Act stipulates that an insured person is 
disqualified from receiving benefit in 
respect of every day for which he fails to 
prove that he was available for work. 
On the other hand, as the claimant had 
failed to show that the Commission 
directed him to a training course, the 
relevant section of the Act did not apply 
to his case. Again, the Umpire comfirmed 


the decision of the Board of Referees. 

The responsibilities, authority or polic: 
of the Unemployment Insurance Com 
mission in the exercise of its right t 
determine whom it should direct, where 
when and how it should direct a claiman 
to a course of instruction or training, ar’ 
questions which do not come within th 
jurisdiction of the Umpire. The only fac 
that the Umpire may take into account i; 
a case such as this one is whether th 
Commission has directed the said claim 
ant to a course, and this is simply . 
question of fact, the Umpire pointed out 

For all the above reasons, he confirme: 
the unanimous decision of the Board o 
Referees and dismissed the claimant’ 
appeal. 


| 
| 


Technical Notes to ‘'E”’ Tables | 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
contact between the claimant and the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission is 


achieved by means of a network of local 


offices. Tables E-2 to E-4 relate to local 
office operations, though Table E-3 includes 
data on regional office processing. 

Upon separation from employment, a 
person wishing to file a claim for benefit 
applies either in person or by mail to the 
nearest local office of the Commission. The 
claim will be either an “‘initial’’ or a “‘re- 
newal’’ depending upon whether or not it is 
necessary to compute benefit rights. On an 
initial claim, the claimant’s benefit entitle- 
ment is calculated, and this will be available 
for compensation of spells of proved unem- 
ployment during a period of one year,* unless 
used up prior to that time. When a claimant 
misses two successive scheduled reporting 
dates and subsequently files a claim, a renewal 
claim will serve to re-activate the claim, pro- 
vided that there is still benefit available. 

The total of initial and renewal claims 
(Table E-3) thus approximates the number 
of recorded separations from employment 
during a month. However, to the extent that 
an initial claim is taken from a person who 
has just exhausted benefit and seeks re- 
establishment of credits, the total would 
constitute an overstatement of the new cases 
of recorded unemployment. Claims in the 
category “‘entitled to benefit”? include initial 
claims on which the contribution require- 
ments were fulfilled and no disqualification 
was imposed, and renewal claims allowed, 
with no disqualification. Claims ‘‘not entitled 
to benefit’? consist of failures on initial claims 
due to insufficient contributions, and in 
addition, disqualifications imposed on either 


*Under the ‘“‘Training Allowances Act— 
1966” the benefit period of an insured person 
may be extended if he (or she) is in receipt of a 
training allowance. The benefit period is extended 


_ by the amount of time the person is undergoing 


training, but in no event can the benefit period 
extend beyond 156 weeks. 


: 


initial or renewal claims. Claims not cau 


4 


) 


pletely processed at the end of the month ar 
shown as “pending.” | 

Claimants are required to report every tw 
weeks by mail to the local office. Informatio 


on the number of claimants currently repor 
ing to local offices is obtained by a count ¢ 


individual unemployment registers in th 
currently active file at the month-end (Tab! 


E-2). Once a claim is taken, the document 0) 


which the record of activity is maintaine 


) 


(the unemployment register) is placed i 
the active file, and it becomes dormant on! 


after the scheduled reporting pattern he 


been broken twice in succession or tr 
claimant finds work. The count of week 
on claim represents the number of week 


of proved unemployment since the most rv 


cent separation from employment. When | 
new unemployment register is prepared, bi 
cause the previous claim has terminated an 
a new entitlement has been computed, th 
number of weeks is calculated from the da‘ 
of actual separation from employmen) 
Information on the number of weeks on clai! 
is based on examination of a 20-per-cei 
sample of unemployment registers. 

Payment data are provided by Treasul 
Offices of the Unemployment Insurané 
Commission and relate to transactions durir 
a month. In some cases, the compensate 
unemployment would have occurred in- 
prior month. Data cover partial as well : 
complete weeks. 


| 
i 
Estimates of the insured population (Tab, 
} 
Hf 


E-1) are based on an estimate of perso! 
either working in insured employment or © 
claim at June 1 each year. Monthly estimat: 
of insured employment are projected fro 
the June 1 figure, using employment indexe 
for individual industry divisions as publishe 
in ‘““Employment and Average Weekly Wag, 
and Salaries” (Employment Section, Laboi 
Division, DBS) (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). Tl! 
number of claimants recorded at the mont 
end, as described above, is added to provit 
the total estimate. | 
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tublications Received in the 


Yepartment of Labour Library 


List No. 231 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Depart- 
ent of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them should 
ymmunicate with the publishers. Publications listed may be 
yrowed by making application to the Librarian, Department 
*Labour, Ottawa. Applicants must apply through the library 
their organization. Applications for loans should give the 
imber (numeral) of the publication desired and the month in 
hich it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


rbitration, Industrial 


1. BRISSENDEN, PAUL FREDERICK. The Settlement of 

abor Disputes on Rights in Australia. Los Angeles, Institute of 
idustrial Relations, University of California, 1966. Pp. ix, 131. 
Partial contents: The apparatus and its functioning. Effects of 
yetrines of interstateness and ambit on arbitration functions. 
abor disputes on rights and on interests. Methods of dealing 
ith rights disputes. Australian grievance settlement: U.S. 
yle. Conclusions. Appendix A: The cases. Appendix B: The 
atutes. 


2. GREAT BRITAIN. COURT OF INQUIRY INTO THE 
ISPUTE BETWEEN THE BRITISH AIR LINE PILOTS 
SSOCIATION AND THE NATIONAL JOINT COUNCIL 
OR CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT. Report. London, HMSO, 
167. Pp. 31, [1] 

Mr. A. J. Scamp, chairman. 

The Court of Inquiry’s terms of reference were ‘“‘to inquire 
to the causes and circumstances of the following dispute and 
/report thereon, namely, the dispute about the arrangements 
r the negotiation and settlement of terms and conditions of 
nployment for members of the British Air Line Pilots Associa- 
on between, on the one hand, employers represented on the 
mployers’ Side of the National Joint Council for Civil Air 
ransport and workers represented by the trade unions (other 
an the British Air Line Pilots Association) on the Employees’ 
de thereof and, on the other hand, members of the British 
ir Line Pilots Association.” 


3. GREAT BRITAIN. COURT OF INQUIRY INTO 
RADE DISPUTES AT THE BARBICAN AND HORSE- 
ERRY ROAD CONSTRUCTION SITES IN LONDON. 
eport. London, HMSO, 1967. Pp. 85, [1]. 

John Cameron, chairman. 

At head of title: Industrial Courts Act, 1919. 

Over forty work stoppages occurred during 1965 and 1966 
1 two building sites, involving three unions. This report 
plains the background of the disputes and the issues involved 
id makes recommendations for resolving the disputes. 


utomation 

4. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUNSELORS, INC. 
omputer Technology — Applications for Management. Papers 
sented at a Symposium conducted by Industrial Relations 
unselors, Inc., held at Greenwich, Connecticut, September 
-23, 1965. New York, 1967. Pp. 106. 
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Contents: Industrial relations in the computer age. A top- 
management information system. The impact of computer 
technology on middle management. Applications in engineering 
and science. A computer-oriented personnel information system. 
Organization planning and the impact of computer technology. 
An industrial education in the automated environment. 


5. LITHOGRAPHERS AND PHOTOENGRAVERS IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION. Technological Developments in the 
Graphic Arts, [New York, n.d., 1967 ?] Pp. 96. 


Business 


6. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Corporate Directorship Practices, by Jeremy Bacon. New York, 
1967. Pp. 170. 

Describes the make-up, functions, compensation, and legal 
status of boards of directors. Contents: Size and composition of 
boards. Election of directors. Legal responsibilities, liabilities 
and protection of directors. Board meetings and reports to 
directors. Committees of the board. 


7. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. Starting 
and managing a Small Automatic Vending Business, by Walter 
W. Reed. Washington GPO, 1967, Pp. 70. 

Provides such information as how to get started, how to 
finance the enterprise, where to get machines and supplies, 
where to put the machines, how to keep records, etc. 


Collective Agreements 


8. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. COLLECT- 
IVE BARGAINING DIVISION. Response to Technological 
Change; a Study of Technological Change Provisions contained 
in Major Collective Agreements effective in Canadian Industries. 
Ottawa, 1967. 1 vol. (various pagings). 

This analysis is based on a survey of 471 recent agreements 
covering 500 or more workers. 


9. QUINET, FELIX. The Collective Agreement in Canada; 
the Study of its Contents and of its Role in a Changing Industrial 
Environment, 1967; a Series of Eight Papers. Ottawa, Canada 
Department of Labour, Economics and Research Branch, 1967. 
Pp. 116. 

‘“‘The papers presented here, with the exception of the last 
one, have already been published in Relations industrielles — 
Industrial Relations, the quarterly journal of the Department of 
Industrial Relations at Laval University Québec.” 

Contents: The analysis of collective agreements: methodo- 
logical aspects. Study of collective agreements effective in 
Canadian manufacturing industries in 1962. Comments on the 
results of a study of collective agreements (covering a total of 
275,000 employees) in force in Canadian manufacturing in- 
dustries (1962). Implications of technological change for the 
role of statistics and research in collective bargaining and in- 
dustrial relations. Technological change and collective agree- 
ments. Collective agreement provisions regarding technological 
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changes. The need for analyzing collective agreements in 
Canada. Technological innovations and collective bargaining. 


Discrimination in Employment 


10. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Equality in 
Respect of Employment under Legislation and Other National 
Standards. Geneva, 1967. Pp. 135. 

This volume shows ‘“‘the ways in which policies of safe- 
guarding or promoting equality of opportunity and treatment 
in employment have been expressed in national instruments 
of various kinds, whether constitutions, laws, judicial decisions 
or collective agreements.” 

ORGANISATION INTERNATIONALE DU TRAVAIL. 
L’égalité en matiére d’emploi dans les législations et autres 
normes nationales. Genéve, 1967. Pp. 142. 


11. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. FAIR 
EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES BRANCH. Human Rights in 
Canada related to Employment, [Ottawa, 1967 2] Pp. 16. 

Appendix: Federal and provincial acts bearing on anti- 
discrimination: p. 15-16. 

Contents: Background. Anti-discrimination laws. Fair em- 
ployment practices laws. Employment egencies. Government 
contracts. Training and rehabilitation. Equal pay. Collective 
agreements. Other laws. Education and publicity. 


12. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. FAIR 
EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES BRANCH. Is your Producti- 
vity being Undermined? Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967. Pp. 11. 

This pamphlet points out the importance of business firms 
observing a fair employment policy. 

CANADA. MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL. DIRECTION 
SUR LES JUSTES METHODES D’EMPLOI. Votre producti- 
vité est-elle sapée ? Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine, 1967. Pp.13. 


Economic Conditions 


13. ATLANTIC PROVINCES ECONOMIC COUNCIL. 
The Atlantic Economy; Report; First Annual Review; Summary. 
Halifax, 1967. Pp. 17. 


14. LITHWICK, NORMAN HARVEY. Economic Growth 
in Canada, a Quantitative Analysis. Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press, 1967. Pp. 128. 

The author’s doctoral dissertation formed the basis of this 
study. 

Partial contents: A model of economic growth. Economic 
growth in Canada, 1926-56. Contribution of inter-industry 
shifts, Canada, 1937-61. Contribution of inter-industry shifts, 
United States, 1929-57. Growth in Canada and the United 
States since 1890. 


15. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Business Outlock, 1967; a Discussion by the Conference Board 
Economic Forum and Guests held at... New York City, 
November 28, 1966. New York, c1967. Pp. 1235. 


16. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Business Outlook, 1968; a Discussion by the Conference Board 
Economic Forum and Guests, held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City, November 27, 1967. New York, 1968. Pp. 125. 

A forecast of business conditions in 1968. Some of the 
topics discussed were British devaluation of the pound and 
the effect on the U.S., the money market and balance of pay- 
ments, prices and wages, business investment, consumption, 
and the cyclical picture. 


17. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND 
DEVELOPMENT. OFFICE OF THE CHIEF ECONOMIST. 
The Economic Process. Toronto, Queen’s Printer, 1967. Pp. 77. 

“This book is intended as a companion piece to The Economy 
of Ontario.” 
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Provides an introduction to the study of economics, simp] 
presented for high school students and for the general reade: 
Contents: The basic circular flows of the economic proces: 
How prices are determined in the business sector. How mone 
is created. The costs of production. International trade. Tk 
role of government. Problems and solutions. 


Education 


18. [CONFERENCE ON THE EDUCATIONAL IM 
PLICATIONS OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHANGE 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM, 1966]. The Education 
Implications of Social and Economic Change; Report of 
Conference called by the Schools Council in Preparation fi 
raising the School Leaving Age. London, HMSO, 1967. Pp. 9 


19. WHITWORTH, FREDERICK E. The Publication « 
Educational Research in Canada: a Survey [by] F. E. Whitwort} 
[and] René Marineau. Ottawa, Canadian Council for Resear 
in Education [1967]. Pp. 24. 

Title in French: La publication de la recherche en éducatic 
au Canada: une enquéte. 

WHITWORTH, FREDERICK E. La publication de | 
recherche en Caton au Canada: une enquéte [par] F. ] 
Whitworth [et] René Marineau. Ottawa, Conseil canadie 
pour la recherche en éducation [1967] Pp. 26. 


! 


i 
{ 


Industrial Relations 


20. ASSOCIATION FOR HISTORICAL RESEARC 
IN ECONOMICS. The Peace Agreement of July 19th, 19: 
in the Swiss Engineering and Metalworking Industries; Konre 
Ilg, 1877-1954; Ernst Dubi, 1884-1947. Zurich, 1967. Pp. 11 

An account of an agreement between employers and er 
ployees in the Swiss engineering and metalworking industrie 
which agreement bound the parties to avoid militant methoe 
when negotiating general working conditions. Instead, thé 
bargain as equal partners. Since 1937 other industries ha’ 
followed the example of the engineering and metalworki 
industries. A biography of the principal negotiators is include: 
Konrad Ilg was President of the Swiss Metalworker’s at 
Watchmakers’ Union (and also secretary of the Internation 
Metalworkers’ Federation) and Ernst Dubi was Preside 
of the Employers’ Association of aS Engineering at 
Metalworking Industrialists. 


21. CARDIN, JEAN-REAL. Canadian Labour Relatio 
in an Era of Technological Change. Ottawa, Queen’s Printe 
1967. Pp. 57. | 

“This study was commissioned by the Economic Council _ 
Canada is one of a group of background papers for the Secor 
National Conference on Labour-Management Relations, he 
in Ottawa, March 21 and 22, 1967.” 

Title in French: ‘“‘Les relations du travail au Canada fa 
aux changements technologiques.”’ | 

Partial contents: The Canadian labour movement. Manag 
ment in Canada. Collective bargaining. The role of gover 
ment. Towards improved Industrial Relations. 

CARDIN, JEAN-REAL. Les relations du travail au Cana 
face aux changements technologiques. Ottawa, Imprimeur 
la Reine, 1967. Pp. 66. 

Table des matiéres: Le syndicalisme au Canada. Le = 

\ 
. 


patronal au Canada. La convention collective. Le rdle d 


{ 
] 
pouvoirs publics. Vers des relations industrielles améliorees. H 


Labour Organization 


22. BAIN, GEORGE SAYERS. Trade Union Growth a! 
Recognition, with Special Reference to White-Collar Unions 
Private Industry. London, HMSO, 1967. Pp. 116. 
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{Great Britain] Royal Commission on Trade Unions and 
mployers’ Associations. Research papers, 6. 

“Essentially, Mr. Bain argues that the continued growth and 
fectiveness of the trade union movement requires the union- 
ation of the rapidly growing white-collar labour force, and 
at this, in turn, is dependent upon Government action to 
jcourage union recognition.” 


23. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE 
RADE UNIONS. Trade Union Activities in the Field of 
fousing and Building. Brussels, 1966. Pp. 46. 


24. U.S. OFFICE OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT AND 
/ELFARE-PENSION REPORTS. Requirements for electing 
nion Officers, as prescribed in Title IV and Related Provisions 
‘ the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act, as 
nended. Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 49. 


abour Supply 

25. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF MANPOWER AND 
MMIGRATION. PILOT PROJECTS BRANCH. The Canada 
ewStart Program. Ottawa, 1967. Pp. 18. 

“The objective of the Canada NewStart Program is to 
velop, through research and experimentation, methods and 
‘ograms which can be implemented on a widespread basis to 
repare unemployed and underemployed adults for stable 
id rewarding employment.”’ 

26. GALLAWAY, LOWELL EUGENE. = /nterindustry 
abor Mobility in the United States, 1957 to 1960. Washington, 
PO, 1967. Pp. v, 330. 

U.S. Social Security Administration. Office of Research 
id Statistics. Research report no. 18. 

Considers labour mobility in different age groups and 
dustries, labour mobility among Negroes, and among 
omen, the business cycle and labour mobility, etc. 


27. PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
[ONS SECTION. Manpower Perspective of Columbia. by 
ieter K. Zschock. Princeton, 1967. Pp. 151. 

“A project undertaken in collaboration with the Inter- 
iversity Study of Labor Problems in Economic Develop- 
= 

An analysis and projection of population and labour force 
nds in Colombia with a forecast of the likely extent of 
employment and underemployment up to 1980. There is also 
evaluation of Columbia’s education and training system. 


bouring Classes 


28. DoeCARLO, CHARLES R. Systems Design and Nature 
Work. Washington, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Manpower 
ministration, 1967. Pp. 40. 

A Seminar on Manpower Policy and Program. 

“Condensed transcript of the seminar held in Washington, 
.C., November 17, 1966.” 

This was one of the series of Seminars on Manpower Policy 
d Program sponsored by the U.S. Department of Labor, 
anpower Administration. The author, Director of Automa- 
n Research for the International Business Machines Corpora- 
on, discusses the changing nature of work. A discussion 
riod followed the talk. 


29. EVANS, ROBERT. Public Policy toward Labor. New 
tk, Harper & Row, 1965. Pp. viii, 214. 

Paperback book. 

“This book is primarily concerned with the development, 
plication, and appropriateness of [U.S.] federal labor policy 
it affects union-management relations.” 


30. FARMER-LABOUR-TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE, 
, 1967. Report of the... Conference, UAW Education 
ntre, Port Elgin, June 17-18, 1967. Sponsored jointly by 
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Canadian Labour Congress and Ontario Federation of Labour. 
Toronto, Ontario Federation of Labour, 1967. Pp. 35. 


31. MURRAY, MERRIL GARVER. Should Pensioners 
receive Unemployment Compensation? Kalamazoo, Méich., 
W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, 1967. 
Pp. 42. 

Seeks to answer the question whether on not a person 
receiving a public or private pension should be able to draw 
unemployment insurance if he is able to work, is seeking a job 
and cannot find one. 


32. QUEBEC (PROVINCE). BUREAU DE LA STATIS- 
TIQUE. Conditions de travail dans les industries du Québec, 
1965. Working Conditions in the Industries of the Province of 
Québec, 1965. Québec, Ministére de l’Industrie et du Commerce 
1967. 4 vols. 

Contenu (Contents): pt.1. Heures de travail, et congés 
statutaires. Hours of Work and Paid Holidays. pt.2. Vacances 
payées. Vacations with pay. pt.3. Régimes d’assurance-santé 
et indemnités diverses. Health benefit plans and other benefits. 
pt.4. Uniformes, conventions collectives et honoraires de 
clubs et d’associations. Uniforms, collective agreements and 
club or association membership fees. 


33. STRINER, HERBERT E. /984 and Beyond; the World 
of Work. Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research, 1967. Pp. 8. 

““...A slightly revised version of a paper presented... 
before Division 14 of the American Psychological Association 
at its Seventy-fifth Annual Convention on September 2, 1967, 
in Washington, D.C.” 

The author discusses four things that could have a bearing 
on the world of work in 1984: mobility, work, urbanism, and 
education for work. 


34. US. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. City 
Worker’s Family Budget for a Moderate Living Standard, 
Autumn 1966. Washington GPO, 1967. Pp. 40. 


35. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Labor Law 
and Practice in Malaysia and Singapore. Washington, GPO, 
1965. Pp. 105. 


36. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. Sheltered Workshop 
Report of the Secretary of Labor, Together with a Technical 
Report on Wage Payments to Handicapped Clients in Sheltered 
Workshops, submitted to the Congress September 1967. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1967. Pp. 252. 


37. U.S. OFFICE OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT AND 
WELFARE-PENSION REPORTS. Administration of the 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act, Calendar Year 1966. 
Washington, 1967. Pp. 24. 


Occupations 

38. FINE, SIDNEY A. Guidelines for the Design of New 
Careers. Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research, 1967. Pp. 23. 

“This paper is an outgrowth of a workshop held for the 
Model Cities Conference on Manpower Development on 
June 15, 1967, and conducted by the New Careers Development 
Center of New York University...” 

The author suggests matters to be considered in the design 
of new careers such as “the titling of the job, selection proce- 
dures, structuring and specification of the tasks, supervision 
and performance evaluation, pay and fringe benefits, and 
training.” There is an added suggestion that employers should 
attempt to turn dead-end jobs into career development jobs. 


Railroad Employees 
39. EGGERT, GERALD GORDON. Railroad Labor 
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Disputes; the Beginnings of Federal Strike Policy. Ann Arbor 
University of Michigan Press, 1967. Pp.vili, 313. 

A study of railroad labour disputes in the U.S. during the 
last 25 years of the nineteenth century. The author seeks to 
show how the government became involved in early strikes, 
how it dealt with problems arising from the disputes, why the 
government acted as it did, and how the private interests of 
policymakers affected the government’s role in the strike. 


40. RICHARDSON, REED C. The Locomotive Engineer, 
1863-1963; a Century of Railway Labor Relations and Work 
Rules. Ann Arbor, Bureau of Industrial Relations, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, University of Michigan 
1963. Pp. 456. 

Concerns the origin and development of railway work rules, 
using the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers as a basis 
for this study. 


Wages and Hours 


41. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. ECO- 
NOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. The Behaviour of 
Canadian Wages and Salaries in the Postwar Period. Ottawa, 
Oneen s Printer, 1967. Ppal20. 

‘“*A graphic presentation.”’ 

Contents of this chart book: Labour income. Distribution 
of income. Wages, production and productivity. The current 
picture by industry. The current picture by region and province. 
Regional wage differences and the influence of employment 
distribution. Industry trends 1949 to 1965. Manufacturing 
wage and salary trends, 1949 to 1965. Wages and salaries 
compared and analyzed. Skill differentials. Professional and 
executive salaries. Negotiated wage increases. 


42. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. ECO- 
NOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Monthly Salary 
Rates in Hospitals, October 1962. Taux mensuels de salaire 
dans les hépitaux, Octobre 1962. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1964; 
Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine, 1964. Pp. 86. 

Text in English and French. 


43. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES. London Weighting in the Non- 
Industrial Civil Service. London, HMSO, 1967. Pp. 24. 

A non-industrial civil servant working in London receives a 
“supplement to his pay, which varies according to his salary 
and according to whether he works in Inner or Outer London.”’ 
This supplement is known as “‘London weighting.’ The Board 
examined the “‘principles and considerations which should 
determine the rates of London weighting.”’ 


44. SWEDISH EMPLOYERS’ CONFEDERATION. BU- 
REAU OF STATISTICS. Salary Costs for Employees, Inter- 
national Survey. Stockholm, 1966. Pp. 76. 

‘““Occupational classification system for salaried employees’’: 
p. 58-74. 

Title in French: Frais de salaires pour employés et cadres, 
apercu international. 

A survey of salary costs in ten West European countries and 
in Canada and the U.S. The material has been adapted to the 
Swedish occupational classification system for employees. 

CONFEDERATION PATRONALE SUEDOISE. BU- 
REAU DES STATISTIQUES. Frais de salaires pour employés 
et cadres, apercu international. Stockholm, [1966]. Pp. 49. 


45. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR EUROPE. Incomes in Postwar Europe: a Study of 
Policies, Growth and Distribution. Economic Survey of Europe 
in 1965: Part 2. Geneva, 1967. 1 vol. (various pagings). 


46. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Employ- 
ment and Earnings Statistics for the United States, 1909-67. 
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Based on the 1957 Standard Industrial Classification as amended) 
by the 1963 Supplement. Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 852. 


47. U.S. MARITIME ADMINISTRATION. Seafaring. 
Wage Rates, Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Districts, June 1967, 
Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 156. | 

“This publication contains monthly seafaring wage rates. 
for licensed ships’ officers and unlicensed seamen by labor 
organization affiliation and by ship types, including hourly. 
Overtime and penalty pay rates, employer contribution rates 
to pension, welfare and vacation funds, and subsistance and | 
lodging allowances.”’ 


Women — Employment 


48. AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND 
NATIONAL SERVICE. Women in the Work Force: Facts 
and Figures. Melbourne, 1967. Pp. 33. 


49. AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND 
NATIONAL SERVICE. Women in the Work Force: Trends 
in Employment. [Melbourne 2] 1967. Pp. 15. 

‘“*The substance of this article first appeared in the December 
1965 issue of the Personnel Practice Bulletin under the title 
‘The Female Work Force in Australia. ” 


50. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Underutilization of Vontss 
Workers. Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 23. 


Miscellaneous 


51. AUSTRALIA. COMMONWEALTH IMMIGRATION 
ADVISORY COUNCIL. COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL 
PATTERNS. The Departure of Settlers from Australia; Final 
Report. Canberra, Dept. of Immigration, 1967. Pp. 67. 

Hon. Mr. Justice W. R. Dovey, chairman. 

The Committee inquired into the reasons for the return of 
recent immigrants to their original homeland, and into the 
number of immigrants departing. 


52. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND 
DEVELOPMENT. ECONOMIC ANALYSIS BRANCH. 
Population Statistics for Ontario. August 1967. [Toronto] 
1967. Pp. 50. 


53. SEMINAR ON PUTTING RESEARCH, EXPERI- 
MENTAL AND DEMONSTRATION FINDINGS TO 
USE, WASHINGTON, D.C., 1966. Putting Research, Experi- 
mental and Demonstration Findings to Use: [Report. Washing- 
ton, GPO) 1967, “Pp, 71. 

“This report of a multiagency seminar held November 
28-29, 1966... was prepared by the Human Interaction 
Research Institute... .” 


54. SHEPPARD, HAROLD L. Effects of Family Planning 
on Poverty in the United States. Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, 1967. Pp. 27. 

‘This paper is a slightly revised version of a report written... 
for the United States Senate Subcommittee on Employment, 
Manpower, and Poverty, as part of the 1967 study of poverty 
in; AMELCALIC Rr | 

“The purpose of this report is to stimulate serious con- 
sideration of (a) the relationship of family planning and size 
to efforts to reduce poverty in the United States; (b) the 
possibility that continued high fertility rates among the poor 
serve as obstacles to movements out of poverty for parents 
and children alike; (c) the benefits that could be derived from. 
a more effective public program of family planning; and (a) 
the adequacy of current programs.” 


55. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Work 
Injuries and Accident Causes in Hotels. Washington, GPO, 
1967. Pp. 90. 
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Statistics Section 


Current Labour Statistics 


Percentage Change From 


Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
(in thousands) 
eeenas F SAIN LABOUR, POR CE ipa tiiieccctdetcetsccscocsvetonessnesessiccavars March 23 7,608 + 0.3 + 1.6 
cae a ke ea ett ee ele is FM als sasssion Sak coda nee eee March 23 7,120 j- O12 + 0.4 
0g ELT ae RRR Ay Mito Sees Add onl Jot cde ote ee Nl March 23 462 + 6.0 + 0,2 
ON SEE age OOS Sabet CO te Ce Te March 23 6,658 — 0.2 + 0.5 
OTe RRR ae ly CRP OURS tak CCS a RR a March 23 6,130 — 0.4 + 0.3 
Bay Eo UNTER TROL ce oy coos otc etre cnvepaveekocusie omnes: March 23 5,693 — 1.0 — 2.5 
PASE OVRSTR. NOES TIPATY 99 THOUS iicoce foes uie bees cows as apevnvnaelin eeeey March 23 1,062 — 2.6 + 2.7 
See TOU AT WOT KS, so eisct eaten cociaplevexndechinens ave wen March 23 365 +36.2 + 66.7 
MNT Ne Ea edo e ss aud teasidtsicnsiicvs asvde clue vsissa veecck muons March 23 488 + 1.2 +22.0 
NRE a a NS css cea dhevad cua aoe tories March 23 65 — 3.0 + 1.6 
ORME ENR SMM Pai Pcs Ei sock Sede esi VIN NL uo ca an tba be na dovsxenacseaeRbe hac March 23 189 + 5.6 +23.5 
BERN ee eae hell sa alg Pe ce co Wc ps x sinceno nad’ hvaies das RE March 23 133 + 2.3 +24.,3 
IN RR ee ENA oe ee slp ok Aa BGA heisbi sivsiocc's «ue vied zhvdeanbiecah eae March 23 50 + 4.2 +47.1 
ee Bas eR hook Ge Le) kee rr eae ne Pe March 23 51 —12.1 +21.4 
Without work and seeking WOLK........:.cccccsscscssessessecsessessecsesscsseaseaccescane March 23 44] — 0.5 +-21.8 
BP RCINDOLAPY LAVOL WD 10 30 MAYS .c..cocceocs cco sacvccneersscedsssecdsnsensueeresnveys March 23 47 +20.5 +23.7 
ee tee Y MENT. (1961 10D) oovicecciidieeescosssdavssassedeteces December 120.5 — 3.1] + 0.2 
Manufacturing employment (1961 = 100) oo .oeeeeceeceeeeeeeee eee December 119.8 — 2.8 — 1.5 
sy 9 De ca dm ell 20 Ope et et a Ee ERE Ae Year 1967 222,876 — +14.4 
RENE EAS ERE SCSUNE SDE sooo coarse 4 secs avled ws odin Rov vaa Peta ee Year 1967 119,539 — +20.5 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
eR EMR INNIS on ne tt ad hoe chacosasiscssensooevoenies March 82 + 7.9 +30.2 
SNE MCE ONC ae sslk cess vdlionvsnicds'cedunnanpvavuanieb ree March 40,746 —17.0 +-140.9 
(SUTTET SCARS M9 FSC Sa ie eg March 680,530 +15.2 + 653.1 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.)................::::ccseeeseeeees December $102.58 — 2.6 + 6.9 
Me eD PACT AY CITIES CITE Bog c can sins vt cons os onnecnsnsactsin sncnnnervesiavabwabinene December 3. 2.00 + 1.6 a Pe? 
muerame NOUS Worked per Week (MEG, ).... sisi. .-nceeec.cceesededvebonmngveatonss December 38.8 — 47 + 0.8 
CR RO RUCOI UE UROL (EN ooo ccaston ei nian Micksataasvasesicondoxs dockooerctenchbuntts December $ 96.91 — 3.3 + 8.6 
RE OMISETNCE PIEICS TOOK. (1949 = 100) as ceiicseneenseccsasscnesseneinenadenssesntnnanevanes March 1532 + 0.3 + 4.6 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100)............ December 110.2 — 3.8 + 3.9 
Total labour income (thousands of dollars) o.......0...0cccceceeeeeeees December 2,718 — 2.0 = ae a, 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
OUIRME WEIS PAS NCI) ona secccenveneon sens asansevnvoonaneysdanantubwnrcose January 280.6 — 2.2 + 3.2 
TEES ONE Tg SFE a tee OE TED SE RR CRE January 241.1 — 3.7 + 19 
Dole CaN Sep CeO GR | 2 See Renee Oe, oe ee January 251.8 — 3.9 + 1.8 
Non-durables................. TENORS RC 0 ER OT REY ee January 231.9 — 3.5 + 2.1 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTIONt 
REGED a eee ee Sn ee Ae ee a re February 6,591 — 14.3 +79.5 
EN Ee sds MASE Rte Oia” 22 Rc See On PO Pn February 9,681 +14,3 +-37.4 
UR COURIC WROD AF a od, i, Nev tudes dsb annnsannesbetekionsskaacannse February 78,655 — 3.9 +21.5 


*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which also contains additional details of the characteristics ef the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


tCentres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
B-1—Labour Income F-1 and F-2—Prices | 
C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts ) 
D-1 to D-4—Manpower Division | 
A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended March 23, 1968 | 
British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
(in thousands) 
THE DOU Rey O Cr Oe eee cert eke nares teen ne 7,608 607 2,146 2,824 1,256 Tite 
144 921 ie Wl esph dian Mt dae Ee AE yee Waal OLA, oy a de IRR ALS are 2) uate RD 5,241 424 1,495 1,919 1 Ore 38 ] 
IN VNCRTNETS: 0 cote nt eee es IONE 2 ON ERAN Ae A Se i cee 235607 183 651 905 384 244 
DATIVE OTS ree eee pled RT Tne NN ae 705 62 199 235 133 76 
DORADA VCATS kc ARM edi ntter oR nee nT) on a GA ee a ee 1,101 106 363 369 169 94 
Fi TRE I ele AMS ket A LeAnn ag 00. se Bae aes col 3,309 234 948 1,269 hg, 344 | 
EAE CALS st bey BNNs N08 | 5p, Neko n meaeeni el Oe eal ae era A 2,287 190 590 870 398 239 
GD Gy Cars BINGO VIELE 5 heen: aia crac lace ee ee 206 18 46 81 39 2, 
LL ee @ 8 2) DRM Rane bod re ene RIE re IU 88 Bie ieee 7,120 542 1,957, 2,691 1,206 724 
| Fe a AUS PAE Nit ae PR Ls os I i eae Sy 4,831 366 1,329 1,817 829 490 | 
WB OIC Ec) Ncee MROL RL. SRT ne BR eR OAR AiR AO ESR § oat ie 2,289 176 628 874 377 234 | 
PO OPICU TPIT Ar eo ae kt ena eg eh eae eS 462 a 99 116 201 25 

POR a CORICUIIUIC tcc Va eo eee, ee i ee POS eee 6,658 521 1,858 2,15 1,005 699 
PAI WOLK GIs ih ee oct sah ee ee 6,130 474 1,694 2,405 923 634 
PVC Mitessas: cate cee a ek ect aw eee Lemme 1 ee RN cia (ae 4,021 315 i23 1,580 583 420 | 
INVRENEDY Oe: 8g, ingen a Ate ty 4 WO helt dial eke ee 2,109 159 Det 825 340 214 
UCN Ga 2 > Ree alee ante ont <hepel 488 65 189 133 50 51 af 
iG A RS, SUR a ane nl Ben cea rn mre Mee < IRIAN pee 5 FB ie Oe 410 58 166 102 43 41 
IVY CBN 0 an cin VL BSD fee tee UA ee ee 78 - 23 31 * 10 
| 
PERSONS NOF IN-LABOUR: FORCE Sie) 2592 e ae, 6,543 720 1,930 2211 1,050 632 
Ls (ee 2 OTE Se Eee ie ee NN, PEM) tA TN ee et hn kone Lae a7 | 233 Si 564 292 167 | 
INV Ie eS es a tee eh Ce a hg el Ey se eco er 4,772 487 1,415 1,647 758 465 
eer See ee eee ee ee i 

*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended March 23, 1968 


20-64 years 


14-19 Men Women 65 Years 
Years and Over 
Total All Persons Married Other Married Other All Persons 


(in thousands) 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


BEPPOVER? 27100) ocer we oie 14,151 2,346 4,000 1,126 4,118 1,068 1,493 
ME FRE gas civ ecsespsoscscsveresccesseessss 7,608 705 3,804 894 1,256 743 206 
5 eae? BE roe 7,120 621 3,590 175 1,226 715 193 
ee 488 84 214 119 30 28 13 
NOT IN LABOUR FORCE .oveccccccccccscssscssssees 6,543 1,641 196 232 2,862 325 1,287 

PARTICIPATION RATEt 
IARC, 23 cscs esis seopsiescoverrsesvisesenneis aces 53.8 30.1 95.1 79.4 30.5 69.6 13.8 
PN Tire ees a einks aa. 53.8 30.8 95.0 78.9 30.3 70.0 13.8 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATE{ 
To le A 2h a 9 ee 6.4 11.9 5.6 E32 2.4 3.8 6.3 
[OMe I eee, Seman 6.4 12H ah, 13.5 in0 3.5 5.4 


*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
{The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 

{The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


FABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended March 23, 1968 


March Feb. March 
1968 1968 1967 


(in thousands) 


i ORNL BM ECE) crest, ir cy tela S04 Cala ios ae Bed evs n dea es Ne va Dados Scaaade Peek lvk aw casei 488 482 400 
MMAR AT MRAP STRBEN UTA AUTRE AT) SUPE AVG 5 8s cists tu Poets an shins os COA SPN ep ach aise cn ase aphw beck abcde Livni arceed 47 39 38 
DR se gt Sad dE 2) See oe Sn nero. ae eee eee 441 443 362 
Seeking 

CELLS Te Egy Re ERR LO), RUE LOR MNES Ue ay a eC BR Sy 423 426 345 
Seve li op apne ae ho Rp peapiieaaaes «AL. 2eanee aie ae 2 Ja as ee aN 18 17 17 
STEEL Belgie Sad AED bid Toke, Spe toe OE REG een On eT eee ee 90 99 91 
ae Raat eS OO 8d cheb neat gnsaxminnlguaastonneaits 189 222 159 
IP RE en a ee a 5 FE Sais cake Ech as t4uaus shan erent ounnywer ne 114 79 81 
Barer re DORA OS TE DIV ETNA ee cr cM eet A png ca Micah wre ke ing coco vaccomas cn aceeelncnsbns buvnopinnhs 48 43 31 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


B—Labour Income 


able B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


This table was not received from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in time for inclusion in this issue. It will re-appear in July. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings | 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers 
having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at 
December 1967, employers in the principal non-agricultural 
industries reported a total employment of 3,547,355. Table 
C-3 gives estimates of total employment, by industry divisions, 
for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of 
establishments employing 20 or more persons and from a 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Compositet 


sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 
persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a some- 
what smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4, 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours! 
of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4, 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in 
the reporting firms. 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 


Index Numbers 
(1961 = 100) | 


(1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly — 
Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries — 
$ 5S a 
AVERAGES 
DOG DR are 2s cesta ash A a hc i se et ae ee Rt eo eat 102.2 102.9 80.54 103.8 103.0 84.00 — 
OG Timea td, 280s, Sie ook bein PRE ec ieee ee PCRS Mt Aer ae 104.4 106.4 $3227 106.1 106.6 86.90 
R152 ee teas Renee en Ame SOMES EMEA Od ners nt 2867 Una EMR OTe Pte ty Mee 108.2 110.6 86.51 111.1 110.9 90.42 
LM | <a fs} 8 a RR ek, SOUR Mp een Ree INE gh Wen MoE ok 114.3 116.3 91.01 117.2 116.2 94.78 | 
WIG Go ere ead deg ae ee ere ee A 120.7 12341 96.30 225 122.8 100.13 
| 
1966—Decem belt cet eee wee ee Aco ee ee see 120.3 1220) 95.97 121.6 12222 99.68 
TDG Fee FAT ALY series AN va eto oy cae oae atreicis 1th a 119.0 Aas, 99.57 2a) 126.4 103.06 
PO DCUALY. croyecneentece tedheies lavas cospemert aetedess ys wean tears 118.3 128.9 100.85 122.0 1275 103.94 
1, Ec ge) 118 aa Meares ee ENO EAN 4 Seam eS SUR EEN ee 118.6 129.1 100.98 122.0 128.4 104.73 
PN EE LENGE) Pane GME RL REET et ee RE Te CREE STO ROPE For EY ee 119.3 130.8 102.32 120-7 130.0 106.05 
ASO ccs, pode eases aa eee A eho 122.3 130.6 102.19 122.9 129.8 105.86 
A [£11 (os ee COR RR UNREAL. TTP). ee Rwy nokia * Seis Ger 12523 131.6 102.96 124.7 130.7 106.60 | 
111 ae ae OIC RP PRL ICING PIR a Se OREO ane eam 125.8 | 103.35 124.3 130.1 106.12 3 
POU CUS cask n20d)s, Men eae aides ed ee ee tk ee aR ees 127.0 132.5 103.66 126.7 130.9 106.7394 
PS OTIER ITA DET a sail cesses toot sete Reet an cee ie em 125.9 133.9 104.77 125.5 133.0 108.45 | 
SO LOIO L ek teenie ode ot sel ea a ae ia ee 124.8 134.3 105.10 123.3 134.1 109.32 
NEG 2010) 0) 3) ge en REE Ep a lok Ne erie aM oa 124.3 134.5 105.26 123.2 134.5 109.71 
DECOM DEI 5 daca Naan ee ee eC tee 120.5 311 102.58 119.8 1324 107.76 | 
* Revised. +Preliminary. 


tIncludes: Forestry; mining (including milling), manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance | 
| 


insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 


Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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| 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index 


Average Weekly 


Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
Dec Nov. Dec. Dec. Novy. Dec. 
Areas 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
(1961 = 100) $ 4 $ 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
AS te Ee Ee te ses 120.0 114.2 84.91 85.96 79.84 
NN hse cles alas on re Ae I orto uies os ou soda sont 115.7 127.8 117.9 90.93 92.68 84.98 
ENN APSA S UA TNC ics sos asinknc chav so crave sane soectbeyeeseupesens- 0s? 126.2 (Us eee | 120.2 68.81 69.80 66.14 
a ip A aa Cre A a ee 111.4 (WW og | 112.0 81.64 83.55 Tinted 
RINE Sian et tenes seed aly A odd Sid ik af cke ds asanncnc edlaise 114.4 118.4 113.9 86.48 85.85 80.30 
ee eR RE ny ho enh he re 116.0 120.8 117.6 101.07 104.19 96.76 
EE Be Tey Fy Sut de Peele, GL Mea yxst ved ee CRAs view vi ales sccenanaifes 124.7 1275 124.0 105.79 108.42 98.85 
a te Se 5s AIM sewer LRP is ox epegtin vn ca anc 2809 118.9 22.3 116.6 96.64 98.88 90.25 
NNR ae es ce eed te lt IA au see UAE as von vec SED 112.9 116.6 rizil 92.04 94.33 85.00 
REARS NT eg ete te im SR te Ale he ste sacs 118.0 22.5 114.2 96.36 98.28 89.69 
i yikes AOE dele seae ea i tg e e N cw dct 124.3 126.9 eA ee 100.30 102.68 94.62 
Ey Le PE ee Oe nS 124.1 273) j BAT AeA | 116.38 105.41 
(oN i BUF ERI 8 SOE aa AE: SS Ee Er a oR 120.5 124.3 E2033 102.58 105.26 95.75 
URBAN AREAS 
Oh EE Se OR as «Ol a a 140.2 148.3 132.0 78.70 82.36 72.61 
[0 Ec SSS Se 60 2 Se 9. Cee OR 117.6 118.9 13:5 83.78 86.41 79.24 
I eR eo se ca ae ede ace atch chines veer nh RE 102.9 104.1 100.8 91.14 94.20 94.53 
NOISE oon nanan chat Meas cehcsios denn vebe ofa olde 120.0 124.9 119.5 79.66 79.82 13:72 
Llp in bole TEINS IS SRI te 2 ee 110.8 111.4 111.9 86.00 84.16 79.04 
SEES ES SS ene oe, <n Oe, IRE ee en 103.1 107.1 108.7 T1953 123.78 118.05 
OL ny ashy, UR 0 SSS, 0 ee ae, Oe oe et: oa Oe OF 11987 £2307 120.7 101.92 105.04 95.11 
ERI i Fs he ha vay vaanalauact et 2e2 118.2 113.8 86.96 90.65 80.85 
RNR RCRER Soe, ha SEER cok oo cle ech cant sche RR 95.1 95.4 104.6 102.84 105.79 100.20 
RRR es ec ec nc op hs Wea entree eeado os Lie 118.4 EA 84.62 87.82 79.74 
EN Sr eT Pe he eee Ot oe ee vea obs 110.4 | bow eg 113.9 92.80 98.76 90.39 
SOS bts a BT SIE CULE ne ea 12a) 127.9 1192 94.86 97.44 90.83 
MS ee ON age 28 te EAM iis foe aS cksnasineev tub cxewedst 115.8 117.2 116.4 87.91 91.80 83.09 
IES EN ee  Lk a Oae  ehG e  a actlorbs ca oes 251.0 261.1 244.8 103.87 106.27 98.31 
Sg peers oI ean rape Tat hei a ace gy ee ee 129.2 133.2 138.1 98.12 101.13 91.22 
| RY TEMP OT CPA TLONUIL os cscos to skcnce innacsdebocsvnartageowere oo tances 1212) 125.4 127.9 100.13 103.62 95.78 
| © vf pe SR al ele ore ta RE OO en EE 135.4 137.9 135.9 93.49 97.86 88.23 
he | Sig Ses OE RT i Coe RL re sree a 118.3 2156 122.9 109.32 110.92 102.70 
OS Se nee ee ene Pee RP Ree ee ae ee 119.7 121.1 124.7 105.22 101.92 101.10 
ONT EEE ne Cr nae ee Cae ara 8 ane OC ee 141.4 144.8 142.9 92-11 96.03 83.13 
| IEEE Pate. rel has ea 2 kee fe, 3, 0 cca 12123 425.1 NA 96.76 99.23 88.83 
) EST ata SSR fect rr Oa 102.6 108.3 103.9 104.42 101.73 99.45 
I a ao a Ba a dee el 140.7 141.2 141.6 121.81 128.24 95.75 
Se le 2S. Seo 2 Oe ne Pe nn 134.5 137.6 132.3 110.45 111.62 104.29 
I ac RR can SBR is cu en tthe a cack vine ok bo cevisansees 128.7 130.3 129.0 131.79 134.41 126.54 
SC SC SE, SSI se CO ee 116.0 118.1 111.3 106.23 118.98 94.24 
) RII RB Flac, BR a er Nhe os Sc 109.1 110.7 103.9 128.10 130.35 129.18 
RN RA INERT My ae es Des oe 6 OR 141.3 147.8 138.8 117.45 116.41 96.47 
Sd ARIES ARR PA, 1h Re A RE A 80.2 80.8 88.1 96.04 95.87 93.34 
ne Ra MN a Recs os isi hives henned phate 126.1 128.9 124.8 105.94 109.00 100.63 
at A 4 2) Seman a Desi ene a 8 108.3 110.3 111.0 114.35 122.52 107.02 
RNS, Ue ER ae ee SE 153.1 156.3 148.9 122.86 121,33 112.60 
cc taba psdiasiebdinfiarnde des aben 116.6 119.6 117.0 86.19 88.42 79.69 
a oe ok bbahceusnstauss avdunbon edt 120.5 121.8 117.1 91.82 92.67 86.68 
i ee caknivany 141.3 149.1 129.4 91,15 93.71 82.33 
EEE Se Bie he caduuhdsinaiianececssunnsinivevanagon 134.7 138.1 129.8 97.93 102.30 93.15 
ESSE EEA ae a STOO eT ee ee 130.1 133.0 127.3 94.47 96.49 87.25 
ET Ee le Se TOT LO Pe TERETE |S Cee 126.5 128.6 123.6 109.08 111.44 103.42 
et cal eliege ey ae haepe see a Ee aaa ee Meee Re eer Anne 125.9 25:3 128.0 96.90 100.05 90.64 
*Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


nn eee 


eee 


} 
1 


Transport- 
ation, 
Mines, Manufacturing Commu- Finance, Service 
Quarries nication Insurance (Commer-_ Total 
and Oil Non- Construc- and Other and Real cial Specified | 
Forestry Wells Total durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate  Sector)t Industries 
(in thousands) 
CANADA 
eC Nal OG st ec ene es 63.2 116.5 Eee 800.6 776.6 310.0 635.5 978.6 264.1 561.3 4,506.6 
INV ORL DOU eae 74.2 118.8 1,625.6 829.5 796.1 373.0 657.6 975.5 264.8 572.4 4,661.9 
LD SSeS IS [ot ees a eae eee nee 70.8 BS 1,596.4 803.6 7192.8 324.2 638.4 250.1 246.6 536.1 4,481.4 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
DCC. AGO TA ee eee Sill 5.4 10.6 8.6 1.9 19 1573 16.5 1.8 6.3 66.8 
INO | LOG] * sere enue eZ 5:5 1S 9.4 23 11.1 16.7 16.5 Loto) 6.4 13a 
Dec tI6G sae ee 3.3 5.6 TOG 8.9 1.8 8.7 14.4 16.0 1.6 6.4 66.8 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
ece 1 OGT eee es — -— 1.9 ts 0.4 1.6 See 3.8 0.6 1.6 12.8 
Nove 1D6 74 en ee ee 0.1 -- De 20 0.5 2.0 3.0 4.0 0.6 1.6 13.8 
Deer I 66: Be eae 0.1 0.1 2.0 135 0.4 1.4 Stl oe 0.6 1.5 12.4 
Nova SCOTIA 
TECH RL OG Tec eee eee 1.7 V2 Ble, 16.5 tek 10.6 20.8 209 6.3 12.0 12034 
INDY LOOT eee wes 2.4 The) 33.6 17.8 jee / oe OARS 30.4 6.3 12.4 1274 
DICE" T9GG. ey eats dea 1.9 if 30.9 16.3 14.6 11.3 PERM 20et 5) ting 1212 
NEw BRUNSWICK 
Dee 19611 Wee ee een ee 2.4 25.6 15 10.0 8.2 22.3 24.3 4.3 9.6 103.7 
INOV ic L9G) Ronee cee ae eect 8.4 25 213 16.6 10.6 10.1 21.6 24.1 4.3 9.9 108.2 
Deerel96Gs Be ae ec. leg 2 23.1 15.1 8.6 Oo, 22.8 24.0 4.1 9.4 103.5 
QUEBEC 
DCCs 967 spe, sae ce tees 19.9 ny al| 489.7 303.1 186.6 66.9 174.8 243.9 73.4 150.9 1,244.7 
INV. LOGTS wie ee ee 2520 26.2 506.0 eu hey 194.3 85.6 184.3 242.9 Heke 153.0 1,297.1 
Dec. 19 OG rakes oie te at see 26.4 25.0 495.0 302.8 19232 84.7 (ya bots) 243.0 70.8 144.6 1,260.9 
ONTARIO ‘ 
eC AVO) te. eee 12a 33.6 1935.3 349.8 444.5 125.4 207.3 388.0 116.0 22523 1,901.0 | 
ING LOG V 38a cae 12.7 34.5 815.1 362:2 452.9 143.5 PAV Rs) 386.3 116.3 2209 1,949.9 
IDOI OO cee cee eee 12.9 S2ah 803.8 350.6 453.2 126.0 208.6 376.5 106.4 209.9 1,876.9 — 
MANITOBA | 
DCC LOG | Wee ea seis ae 0.7 6.1 44.8 20.0 19.0 iS ea | 43.7 54.1 12:2 DIS 202.153 
INOVG L9G) oe Pe rare 0.9 6.3 46.5 26.9 19.6 16.7 45.3 54.5 122 28.1 210.6 | 
IEC EL UOON seen. eet ees U3 aed 45.6 26.8 LSe7 42:2 45.1 54.0 VIN ro 26.9 202.0 | 
SASKATCHEWAN 
PICEA ELIOT Tien ee 0.5 5.4 14.7 9.4 5.3 12.6 Das) 38.9 8.2 17.0 1223 
INGAG LOG. See ae ria: 0.5 es: 1582 9.7 5.) 16.3 ZOU Sa 8.2 List 128.5 
BCC 1960.2 he ee eck ice 0.3 5.1 14.0 92 4.8 117 Sees) 379 dah 16.8 119.4 
ALBERTA 
DEC OG Ti i eee 1.6 20.0 50.9 25.4 pays SPAS) Fak 717.6 16.1 46.6 292.3 
ENG LUG). <hr wes 5 19.0 52.4 26.0 26.4 Mit 48.5 717.4 16.1 47.2 299.7 
eC e260 Ae eee. 1.9 19.4 52.0 25.9 2641 29.5 48.1 76.3 15.0 43.4 285.6 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
{fh (os cite ek tee ee 16.4 9.3 111.9 44.8 67.1 30.9 74.4 101-2 Doe 65.9 435.2 
Sh Sg es eee 18.9 9.7 bi 47.0 68.3 36.4 Leh 100.4 25.4 67.1 448.9 
Ee OO et hs ge Oe 15.0 9.1 11837 46.5 i 28.8 74.8 94.7 pre 64.7 428.6 © 
{Preliminary. *Revised. tIncludes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services to business management 


personal services (except domestic and miscellaneous services). 


Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification.’ Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding; Yukon and NWT included in Canada total only 


Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. .No. 72-008). 
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TABLE C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries* 
Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Noy. Dec. 
Industries 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
er AINCLU DING MILLING... cc.cs.c.ccsccevscee-.-- Iie 109.1 105.1 133.03 133.59 124.94 
Nr a acess ccs aves ce check ssn teeeeo PNR NS sie 103.1 104.4 101.5 S350 133.37 127.95 
a a et chs sspirdiiva hacked itp cig taunt ces 103.9 104.4 102.3 140.60 139.74 128.71 
ACTEM EPIL TUNIS oe cucicivcuctcgs napisy btn pS 112.9 117.0 105.3 122325 124.19 Liddy 
ATUL PINGS sexsi shdescive tne bie doen ear ens aYeev ta ecin. 94.7 t12.6 103.3 98.53 110.33 94.64 
Meas INCIGENTAl TO MINING, ..6c....50000cccerrsenceevoerasens 146.7 139.3 137.0 138.15 142.40 126.01 
STS LS a ce 119.8 eae 8 121.6 107.76 109.71 99.68 
NT a ie) aoe Sn oe 131.0 133.8 134.3 115.42 118.30 105.17 
PMT MEN IOUS 68 Mek fas snnisonesbeceicsdovspsevhloceiayent 110.8 114.6 cy ee 100.45 101.61 94.36 
a ee ad nr ee. ar 102.6 110.3 102.6 97.86 95.72 90.76 
es Eee 7 UP 1, GOR nee S © Ue eae ae 101.1 109.7 101.7 94.61 92.47 87.76 
(te 0 ok See eC] Ee ene - a2? 111.8 11357 108.1 116.24 115,29 108.31 
movacco processing and products..................scscccees $1322 116.1 110.3 101.13 103.54 95.98 
ERENCES MARIN cSt LID) is ciscacheistruenrdancasidhoieesaras'es 119.9 124.0 120.5 110.61 114.12 100.10 
SECO Fe ORES Os Se | ae 94.4 99.1 98.1 67.63 73.67 63.75 
MAES SE NE AUG oda ia racine vowsdssiavcttvesraayn Sine ost canse 118.4 Pele 118.7 89.65 91.17 82.88 
RN TER iy pert fe san jstes's opuascidn Mviedoipivien bobehes tae 105.5 109.8 110.2 64.08 10.57 60.08 
NE REIS: 2, EY Ae ee See 105.4 108.2 109.9 61.30 66.64 STOT 
TIRING 0 oop do icdanine swine aviv ssawdedewhvovsneivstadtin tee. 10) 10307 105.1 95.89 100.49 87.72 
RRM ATR TIRLOCOR LI csscsescsonkedn cs cnstaedtlontn ones 124.6 129.6 130.4 83.49 90.71 79.32 
WeePaper and allied industries.......0........000..00.cscseeeee eee TiLGi7, Liga 118.4 125.59 127.92 121.38 
) Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 112.9 LSet 111.1 112.64 114.36 108.21 
PETALY TOTAL INGUSTIICS. 5... eens eceietcesoseseeeectocewendeens e205 12332 122.0 129.97 130.60 121.14 
' MAP AOTICA LING ANCUSTIIGS socicp es cicssed tee geescauwbiberoe ss xt 129.2 13259 133.5 109.12 114.94 100.86 
BNET Y, CXCeDt CLECIFICAL, arc dedesesivseiecsdebenses vase 145.4 147.0 150.7 120.61 123.04 112.03 
BS DOLIRIHON) CQ UIPIMENt!, ..:i..6. eee eseccdeevveoouss 154.3 156.0 154.3 129.45 130.75 111.60 
SeCiCalmrouucts, 4.200 Ln de Wee 142.8 145.8 147.9 109.89 111.70 100.73 
| Non-metallic mineral products..........::.ccccseseeeeeee 113.0 119.4 119.1 110.60 115.67 105.94 
feeeeetroleum and coal products.................:cccceecseeree eens 101.0 LOL? 98.4 162.68 162.06 150.57 
Chemicals and chemical products...........0......cc0:cc0 A729 118.8 116.0 124.37 123.94 117.42 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... aes bey, 136.0 129.1 92.39 95.10 87.50 
eg RSS Pe a 104.1 12535 13:2 114.18 134.62 109.45 
NE UIE ag ah ssn sn cence Bess anh “ns tpn wfvv ons onapagiasigerse> 113.2 13 he 122.4 110.57 133.28 106.98 
| Ee 28 la A AEE a ee eae 88.3 114.9 101.1 122.15 137.29 114.37 
*RANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
EE ag Lg gL SITE AE 108.2 111.8 [07.3 115.84 116.42 107.32 
ESET Yio ee EN Ee Cris bec kcca Mien achnnnkcton does ke 103.6 108.5 103.6 112.94 114.75 106.82 
Ne er ee SI ica ganaigsl Reedy hinvasnes Sheen 114.9 117.6 113.7 101.74 103.22 96.78 
So ER oe pe 118.0 118.8 6 A 113.96 111.98 101.55 
"RADE IN a Se Ne Ee ee da as 134.3 132.9 130.7 81.42 81.24 76.86 
SEY SY PRR a Raia beget A eRe eae 120.4 122.6 119.0 102.95 102.46 96.76 
SSE SES Eon ae a nn are ee 142.0 138.7 137.3 71.30 70.85 67.16 
INANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE.... 128.4 128.7 121.9 100.43 99.73 94.67 
EL AE To hy at ill ne ¥31:2 131.4 125.7 97.83 96.88 92.54 
Beeeranoe and Teal Estate.’ .......c.....--6scscevessessssesisazaere 124.6 125.0 116.6 104.11 103.74 97.89 
a al Lian  iassehdbs 148.9 153.0 139.4 76.54 77.09 71.91 
EE a csiindk kaise adectnannsiavv nxsnaodetees 126.2 129.4 116.2 68.45 67.21 60.93 
EEE eR ee 163.1 167.6 162.2 120.36 119.16 110.20 
dtd dcengss lone 138.5 141.9 129.7 55.95 56.10 54.03 
EURISO ONS GEL VICES os casscicasces vuneyscxsasnisnsnrcnnasnapennsovtnie 178.7 185.3 156.8 80.94 85.22 75.76 
BEE TAT COMPOSIT Bia csn.cccsesccncsesvenssvssararsinesceeness 120.5 124.3 120.3 102.58 105.26 95.97 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Norte: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
Industry 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................. 41.1 42.4 42.0 2.97 292 2315 122,05 123.81 115.45 

1%, 62) 61 ale ree Ae Sone) WOR SEN da OEE 41.1 41.6 42.3 3.09 3.06 2.89 126.85 127.23 122.224 

Winrar UGS 1.22 ecu ete re eee eis 43.0 44.1 44.7 2.48 2.42 eae 106.66 106.82 101.2% 

Non-=metals; except fuels, ..2.2.0700 kw 41.7 43.3 40.4 216 2.76 251 114.91 119.44 101.34 

OiAliics Ald: SANG DIS: Git ee eee 38.5 46.7 41.1 2.34 2.30 2.16 90.19 107.46 88.76 
Services iicidental to mining)... 39.1 42.4 39.0 3.34 3:23 3.06 130.63 136.86 119.0 i 
MANDIBPAC LURING #2323 cu ee oes 38.8 40.7 38.5 2.0 2.46 2e31 96.91 100.18 89.24 — 
PULA Die POOUSSs Web atiicess cscs ee ee 39.7 41.5 38.7 2.07 2.65 2.47 105.97 110.05 95.46 | 
INOmsCUrADIC: COOGSIE«).3%.c5t Ae eke cokes 38.0 40.0 38.4 21 2.26 Bel Sialz 90.34 82.76mm 
MOOG ANUDC Vela ses cc as, ee ieee cee 38.5 39.3 38.9 2-26 217 2.07 86.86 85.46 80.60 — 
I OO USa- ee te Se ARR ce eth tt 38.2 39.1 38.7 2.20 aul 2.01 84.04 82.58 77.80 
BSVeraces Mic een nn Ae ices 40.5 40.8 40.8 2.63 2.63 2.47 106.65 107.38 100.84 | 
Tobacco processing and products................ 35.2 38.4 36% Dede 2.41 2.34 88.75 92:55 85.98 — 
BUD DEE Products 4s «2c Sede 39.9 42.2 38.1 PL 2555 ped | 101.16 107.46 90.28 | 
eater Products Sof sc..5 74 eee er a ek 85.5 40.2 35.8 1.70 1.68 1.60 60.23 67.76 57.25am 

BeXCile PrOGUCISE Ga n.;c:e erie eee eens 39.7 41.7 39.9 1.97 1.93 1.81 78.24 80.66 12.23 
Miscellaneous. textiles: 25.5... weer ene eee 36.9 40.2 36.8 2.05 2.03 1.65 TSS 81.74 60.85 | 
Kegttinie nil lS: Bw er h crises Ae ee es 36.4 41.6 36.5 1.50 irk 1.42 54.68 62.69 51.907} 

CTOtH Ines A enn ce ee moe 33.0 36.9 33.2 1.63 1.62 252 53.83 59.89 50.57 
WV OGG! DLOGUCES © Sete ccdscras Jeet en one a oe 38.0 40.7 38.0 Perevs: 2.30 oa NY) 90.74 95.94 82.48 
BUEHIVre ANG AIX ULES... col eee hemes 38.2 42.8 39.5 1.96 1.96 1.82 74.98 83.89 71.84 | 
Paper and alliedtindustries (12052. 39.9 41.2 41.4 2.92 2.91 Dag 116.35 119.75 113.63 | 
Rup and baperimills 2ete eae, 40.8 41.2 42.4 oil 3.19 3.00 129.54 131.49 127.2608 

Printing, publishing and allied industries... 37.0 38.5 374 2.89 2.90 OS 107.08 UAT S5 103.64 

Primary metalandusiries. 2 eee t...,,2... 40.0 40.3 39.5 3.07 3.03 2.88 122-72 122.02 113.70 

froncand: steels. xc: ee ce 39.3 39.2 37.3 a.16 Bs Bs 3.00 124.38 123.66 111.95 

Metal fabricating industries......2...:..............: 38.6 41.3 38.3 Oe 2.60 2.40 99.16 107.63 92.00 

Machinery, except electrical. ti 219....2..:. 39:2 41.1 39-7 ZAl yg ig | pkey) 108.56 113.74 101.80 
Transportationsedwipment...2..85.084......2..- 42.0 42.5 Std 2.89 2.90 20m #2128 123.19 100.89 — 
AATCLATE AME DALTS ee ee Pee eae 40.9 43.0 39.2 2.81 2.86 2.61 115.11 122.86 102.19 | 
Nl OtoG Vehicles <2 0. eee. ote 43.1 42.6 37.4 2.99 3.00 aoe | 128.68 127.82 103.55 
MASSOtDDIIN 2 ai ue eee es ee 44.1 43.7 38.3 3.12 Sela 2.97 WET 138.44 113.72 
WAttS ADC, ACCESSOLICS tre, 42.6 41.8 36.7 2.91 2.89 2.61 124.2257 12096 95.80 — 
shipbuilding and repairing......0 2.00 /...c.00002.: 38.8 41.2 34.7 2019 29 2.56 108.34 115.00 88.88 . 
Blectrical Products! 4c tr eee 39.0 40.8 38.1 2.40 259 223 93.80 97.70 85.04 | 
Communications equipment.................. 38.8 40.5 By el | 2.29 2.28 Dald 89.00 92.37 80.27 . 
Non-metallic mineral products.........0..0......... 39.8 43.1 41.2 Za Ded 2.38 102.21 110.00 98.10 — 
Petroleum: and.coal productsSiz...224:4 2... 43.3 43.3 42.1 3.47 3.49 3:26 150.24 151.07 137.064 
Chemical and chemical products........0...0..... 40.4 40.8 40.7 2.68 2.65 Zod 108.38 108.27 102.10 | 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.... 38.3 40.9 38.9 2.01 1.99 1.88 76.99 81.30 72.96 | 
ONS ELC EG Net eros acre tes eee ye 33.6 41.6 35.0 3.17 3.19 295 106.40 132.93 103.137 | 
15] eae Prk cMenep eae! daar tthe i em ibaa gL aa S405 40.1 33.8 3.27 3.29 3.00 102.95 131.93 101.30 | 
JeENelAlCONTACtOLrS..2. ee A 39.9 33.4 Syl bs: 3.14 2.90 99.82 125.47 96.77 ! 
Special trade.contractorss:4.246):..:... 31.4 40.3 34.0 330 3.41 3.09 105.53 137.42 105.26 © 
PSU CLIN... cle eat os ee eae er 38.3 44.6 37.9 2.98 3.02 2.84 114.18 134.92 107.57 | 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 38.8 44.3 STL 2.45 2254 2351 95.08 110.95 87.15 | 
(Other engineerin... 40 1. 37.8 45.0 38.3 3.48 Bf00 3.18 131.64 158.80 120.85 | 
OTHER INDUSTRIES ) 
MOPAR UIATSIU ch ct ts cki a ee e 41.1 41.1 AAT tee 3.09 3.05 216 126.89 12520 123.62) ] 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 38.8 38.5 40.5 23% 229 215 92.44 88.31 86.09 - 
Laundries, cleaners and pressers.................. SF def 38.9 37.9 1.44 1.43 1.35 54.10 55.66 51.10 | 

Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... 33:1 33.4 34.3 1.45 1.43 | 47.94 47.94 46.28 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-6—Earnings and Hours of Hourly-Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly Wages 


(1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average oa Tera ae aro 1 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Period Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Aonthly Average 

asia 0h 3 vi A dae cos sesep ciaic inden cs TUNea ci Vin inch ghasmnwiices 40.7 1.88 76.75 103.1 101.9 
ee ie a oa fas ch te Ale a shana didn dos v deeleh ee 40.8 1.95 79.51 106.8 103.7 
hve A BD SES er PY 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
Eo 60 epee ann dk DRE Oo ons ch v Hisense peacoat? 41.0 wile 86.89 116.7 108.0 
Fe Re d55 95s 54s op ans ix pee heap vk is bot deamee ones iythowin vs ngasabeserooes 40.8 Eira 91.95 123.1 110.2 

ast Pay Period in 
NE I Ao Ssh pwsn apes vonewsvonncseniore cond Cavonssicalu Sivaaseacss. 38.5 phe | 89.24 119.9 106.1 
RAs oC, CA cS tO 40.1 2.34 93.26 i. 110.8 
EL ca, wn re RN A ne 2 Che ea en Me oN eee 40.2 plese) 94.23 126.6 111.6 
TRB shcsice Jee PNET 535 cosh coy osha eH wustais VLE IRS RNG Habe UAD REI Seve tues tes 40.1 Diol 95.02 127.6 111.6 
i SEATS 298 SOS aR pee en Ree 0 Me 40.5 2.38 96.50 129.6 113.1 
ME ter Ree crest uns aces vi vows ailvece NBN LR es ceased «ata aie 40.3 2.38 96.06 129.0 112.0 
yg key Ma es ou ASS ASNT Las RGR RUA esiNesoasee Ny isn 40.6 2.39 97.13 130.5 112.2 
Re iran Ass <3 shiieics dc aU ae Mee en tans So ivendggpitedies 40.2 2.40 96.45 129.6 110.9 
Oh ke Seal 4 Sen ne ne 40.5 2.40 97.43 130.9 112.2 
tr So gts © SS, SIRNAS Seat ee eS cre eee ee Ae 40.8 2.43 99.20 133.2 114.4 
SI ae ica sino AAG TA Capua oer er hse 40.8 2.45 99.88 134.2 114.8 
NOEL SS cg > oS RR ae Dome ee 40.7 2.46 100.18 134.6 114.5 
ERRITAE SHEN Meter Sh 5s 5s drsieereas eavacss suas verdad MG Peete 38.8 2.50 96.91 130.2 110.2 


*Revised. +Preliminary. 


Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
‘onsumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


“ABLE C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly-Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
Dec. Noy. Dec. Dec. Noy. Dec. 
1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
$ $ $ 
IE Lae a ns OE 37.0 38.7 35.9 2.43 2.15 2.18 
I PE eee ve nen eee av.t 39.5 37.8 2.01 1.96 1.93 
ES Re ee ete 40.9 41.2 40.4 2.10 2.03 1.99 
A eae 39.1 41.6 39.2 2.24 pay) 2.08 
nk 0 gk 39.1 40.8 38.5 2.61 2.58 2.42 
EEE SE ISA ot ee eae a 38.0 39.8 37.7 2.21 2.19 2.04 
SE Se a ee ee 39.3 40.0 38.9 2.62 2.57 2.39 
SEN aap SRST ieee ee 38.0 39.3 38.7 2.54 2.51 2.36 
AE EA ee ee ne 36.7 37.8 36.5 3.14 3.13 2.90 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
Nsurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 

Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 

Latest figures subject to revision. 

Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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D—Manpower Division 


The reorganization of manpower activities under the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration has led to a 
number of administrative changes which have, in turn, altered 
the significance of D-Table statistics about employment 
placements and unfilled job vacancies. 

The result is that valid comparisons with previous periods 


are not possible on the basis of these statistics. Accordingly, 
their publication is being suspended. 

New statistical series are being developed to give more 
significant information about persons using the services of 
Canada Manpower Centres. 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the 
operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate 
to persons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, either as contributors or claimants. The data 
are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 


Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The 
source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on the 
Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. 
No. 73-001). For further information regarding the nature of 
the data see Technical Note, page 352. 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, January 1968 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


Amount of 
End of Total* Employed Claimants Weeks Benefit 
Province Paid* Paid 
1967—Decemberv.......... 4,937,000 4,435,500 501,500 
November, 4,783,000 4,446,400 336,600 Newfoundland Ty es sie ei oe Mme ed 119,623 3,224,351 | 
et i 4,734,000 4,491,500 242,500 Prince Edward AUP: Wo Ve yeti Sars Gs MP RRR 22. 54 571,762 | 
September 4,750,000 4,539,100 210,900 ING Vai SCOR a se eis se Sota tr, peels 92,896 2,315,791 
Miisdste ete 4,832,000 4,604,900 227,100 ING@w Bruns Wik een. oc eesoe ce eee 107,637 2,775,303 
WUTVieen ce: 4,803,000 4,556,700 246,300 Quebec IN OR TORN 025 7 RMR Rha Tae 636,139 17,166,483 
ice ees 4,751,000 4,508,200 242,800 Ontario EF oy. EEE Ue ESE «Se ROT Re 487,841 12,773 758 
Mae) 4,684,000 4,402,900 281,100 Manitoba 22S Hee eee tee 12,927 1,935,835 | 
Aprilee 5 es 4,763,000 4,270,700 492,300 Saskatchewan e205 eee ee 56,303 1,503,276 | 
Nie ee 4,769,000 4,225,200 543,800 Albertancyans co.) 8 fo ce cbaceri i ieee TAS 1,930,816 | 
February... 4,697,000 4,145,200 551,800 BritishiColhiimbia a ees ee eee 23508 6,567,333 | 
ENE Saas ee setae) Total, Canada, Jan. 1968.0... 1,904,509 50,764,705 
Total, Canada, Dec. 1967................ 1,018,912 26,580,682 
1966—Decemberv.......... 4,641,000 4,217,600 423,400 Total, Canada, Jan. 1967.00.00... 1,594,088 41,382,511 


*Represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit 


*Commencing March 31, 1967, agricultural workers are included, 
paid during the month. 


as coverage was extended to certain workers in this industry April 1, 1967. 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, January 1968 


Disposal of Claims and Claims 


Claims Filed at Local Offices Pending at the End of the Month 


Total Not 
Disposal Entitled to Entitled 

Province Total Initial Renewal of Benefit to Benefit Pending — 
INE WLOUNGLANGN. tec... ccs treet te eas sastens 11,672 9,930 1,742 13,586 11,051 2,535 3,387 a 
Prince Edward ‘Island. ccicdisine es D222 1,900 322 2,295 1,985 310 922 
INOVaR COTTA ro! Site Poiotitg debra tees 18,167 ape 3,030 18,547 16,173 2,374 4,381 | 

INE WBCONSWICK! (25 2 eee 14,124 11,219 2,905 15,478 12,900 2518 4,394 
QUEBEC ene ee A ea ae 88,778 66,815 21,963 92 S01 70,982 pA Be); 29,562 3 
OT Cathe Bae Ca a Ee 95,132 70,425 24,707 89,810 69,803 20,007 28,649 
Manito bases. (8 Cree Se Bie 11,102 9,183 1,919 12,341 8,665 3,676 2,757 a 

DUSKAICHE Wall ite tec, tee tries lee 9,600 8,239 1,361 10,122 8,279 1,843 2,724 

IOCTEA Ge ee Ais, red ee 12,699 10,398 2,301 12,811 10,108 2,703 3,566 
Bist: ON DI bee ee ae 32,347 24,820 pid earl 34,417 27,861 6,556 8,429 | 
Total, Canada, Jan. 1968............ 295,843* 228,006 67,777 301,984 + 237,807 64,177 88,771 | 
Total, Canada, Dec. 1967............ ZIOST. 204,364 66,213 254,954 204,765 50,189 94,912 — 
Total, Canada, Jan. 1967............ 254,365 200,682 53,683 270,749 215,984 54,765 73,589 | 


t 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered aoe 


fIn addition, 51,882 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 5,161 were special requests not granted and 1,673 were appeals by claimants. Ther 
were 13,094 revised claims pending at the end of the month. | 


| 
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ABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at January 31, 1968 


Number of Weeks on Claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
Total 27 of, Dec. 29 Jan. 31 
Province and Sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1967 1967 

one acc ads ceencpay oscennc- 633,292 281,235 251,895 65,912 34,250 501,523 531,926 
os oy oe cies se stk ecctcse wiles odes 468,391 220,234 193,178 38,071 16,908 359,288 394,757 
i ell a ee a a 164,901 61,001 po fh 27,841 17,342 142,235 137,169 
SEPA). ods, 2. 0s.d5.cseereicaseonedkssede 34,198 13,419 17,905 pS ag pd 602 26,590 33,509 
see ee ek: 31,031 12,265 16,740 1,660 366 24,084 30,727 
a Re JE ee ee 3,167 1,154 1,165 612 236 2,506 2,782 
er eOWARD ISLAND..........:......00 Tiana 3,064 3,679 307 185 5,036 6,495 
ec 5,376 2,340 2,844 118 74 3,881 Ww 
a ccdvassvbwsssaranvtee 1,859 724 835 189 111 15135 1,338 
RR i iesig ie 16,878 13,975 BTS 1,746 23,438 34,411 
aceon cess ennstiacnccavees 28,694 14,354 T1451 1,829 1,060 18,500 28,654 
1) es 6,678 2584 2,524 944 686 4,938 5,757 
TOK ooo ace ynnnscsoeee onarncns nece 53,050 13,789 15,964 2,431 1,401 25,243 31 5945 
NN oe csicciiete edu vnnevscssovanidecters 26,828 bi vod 12,849 1,365 883 19,558 24,781 
Oe re 6,957 2,058 CPG) 1,066 518 5,685 6,554 
UEBEC hos 5s sansinnnanas icunaniiannt 193,211 86,361 75,841 21,074 9,935 160,514 154,402 
nT 147,624 70,982 59,071 12,656 4,915 117,094 115,296 
ea says tesa cedbeaxesubusess 45,587 15,379 16,770 8,418 5,020 43,420 39,106 
NE ov ccédichat bhceniaaenasicaedevvs 184,037 87,277 63,823 20,592 12,345 141,491 153,918 
ae seosacteccvecene 119,803 62,667 41,813 10,000 S323 85,974 102,500 
A, ass scaciinrysnnssved.nineracv aces 64,234 24,610 22,010 10,592 7,022 $5 517 51,418 
ER ee 25,415 11,084 a 72 2,059 900 20,493 17,996 
on, cecsadasnonss> caanaees 19,253 8,358 9,322 eka? 436 15,714 13,631 
ee eh udtasds cos 6,162 2 20 2,050 922 464 4,779 4,365 
ES Se nk 20,201 8,597 9,662 1,258 684 14,557 16,068 
NN es sn sco nv annkea tank 16,106 6,927 8,340 605 234 11,643 12,448 
ee ee ae ee 4,095 1,670 1,322 653 450 2,914 3,620 
a 25,729 12,105 10,399 2,119 1,106 20,300 21,010 
dha, SG Rey ae Oy 19,554 9,454 8,440 1,163 497 15,377 15,621 
aS Re ve 6,175 2,651 1,959 956 609 4,923 5,389 
BEE OL UIBABIA..... co <.ssascisipssen-nc>ovo-'sss 74,309 28,661 29,275 11,027 5,346 63,861 62,782 
CUE ae tee 54,122 21,156 22,308 7,538 3,120 47,463 45,942 
Cee Ds casusabine 20,187 7,505 6,967 3,489 2,226 16,398 16,840 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol — 
(1949 = 100) | 
(OGD a ¥ CAR eee ie 130.7 126.2 134.8 13.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8% 
1963* year... cu. Ae pene ee 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
1964~ Yeats. fcc eee 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8 151.8 120.27 
TOG5= 7 ¥ Car cnt te oe ee ee ae 138.7 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 L755 154.3 122.3 
1966 Vedat ca ee ee ee 143.9 144.5 144.7 126.0 150.8 180.9 158.7 1254 
1967—March..... asses 146.5 143.3 148.4 130.8 155.6 185.2 163.7 12765 | 
Yat. 8 (De meee alt Soar oe Geeta Ne tear’ 147.8 144.0 150.1 131.9 157.0 190.0 164.2 127.7 
Nick Saeco 148.1 143.7 150.5 131.9 ESiee 191.0 166.6 127.99 
TUNE fos eee 148.8 144.8 (5t22 132.5 58.2 190.7 167.1 128.1 | 
JON bi Se eee 150.2 148.5 151.9 2 158.3 191.5 167.8 128.1 | 
Alioust ten oe eee 150.9 L5i2 1522 132.3 158.0 191.9 167.9 128.6 | 
DEDICNIDEL «ao eee 150.7 148.5 152.6 134.7 158.4 191.4 168.7 128.6% 
OCTODER ae ree 150.5 147.8 a8 a I 5324 157.9 193.2 169.4 128.60 
Novembets:c:uncie.rentce 151.0 148.0 153.4 134.5 157.9 193.8 170.5 128.7 | 
Decenivel....cca0ee eee 151.8 148.6 153.8 134.7 159.6 193.8 169.7 133.0 | 
1968—Janary. cuir ened 152.6 150.4 154.7 133.4 160.0 193.6 170.2 136.3 
PEDGIATV Ot ed ae ee 1524) 149.8 1354 134.0 1592 194.3 171.8 136.4 | 


Mat chine. ascceseas. ck pores 1532 148.7 156.0 135.6 160.3 194.3 Liars 138.4 


Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of March 1968 


All Items Health 
and Recrea- Tobacc. 
March February March Trans- Personal tion and and — 


1968 1968 1967 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohoi 


{ 


(1949 = 100) 

StsdOhn' S2> Nid. iic, ceca cs. cite ms ei reat te eee 132.6 $32.1 127.8 128:3 1232 13252 128.8 190.8 158.0 126.2) 
5 CIN) SORES eee ay Rai ed ORI Come SRO Sanh co! Be 144.5 144.8 139.6 141.8 141.3 143.9 146.4 189.1 193.4 140.2 
ETAT. 8 CE] Na Oe ak Me eal i ER Tg RE ea ol 148.3 147.9 143.5 146.6 140.8 145.7 158.3 214.5 179.5 139.6. 
PLEA Goh) once tints ec eGo a ae ee 150.9 he 145.3 [Maio yas 146.0 126.8 184.1 198.6 174.6 137.9) 
PE csi scons cote eos oy Snagn cus ince ee eee I2.5 151.9 145.3 152;8 145.9 139.4 177.0 205.8 167.7 150.2. 
Wa a5 Tah ts Re ate Rae re Ree! erweer at: Ps, Ba 154.7 153.8 148.4 146.0 155.9 143.4 159.9 190.3 216.2 148.9. 
PUY ERDAS 5 ag sno eiacs eco 148.7 148.8 141.1 148.6 137.0 148.1 | ed Ge, 209.1 169.7 154.3) 
SAK OCS IR ORT oe ce ccck dere eee 143.9 142.9 137.6 145.3 136.5 149.3 147.6 168.3 168.5 140.1 | 
Javedrera alc arie Gell tg ak oe eminem DUN Manet alpen hell 143.7 143.8 136.9 138.7 |e 145.0 147.5 201.4 166.3 132.0. 
VAINGORIV OE a, ec os = no, ni ces ee eee 147.8 147.5 141.2 145.8 148.7 138.6 156.8 178.7 164.5 1387 
Ne ns ee es 

*St. John’s index on the base June 1951 =100. 


Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as betwe 
cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is 
ympiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Cana- 
a Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
fanpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immi- 
ration. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and 
yckouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number 


ABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1963-68 


of workers involved includes all workers reported on strike or 
locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union 
directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. 
Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result 
of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series, see page 67, January issue. 


Strikes and 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Duration in Man-Days 


Lockouts - 
Beginning Per cent of 
During Month Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Time 
IEE AL 501s ION visi s sevegsicsaieesccsuvedsacdessvansevend 318 332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
SER ER ee BZ) 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
ero FE vie ivis cuiooinnnadin nbvnssavvaseasie 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
ee TRE eaclas igivlensh rt cevds von meessncsievenscnce stee 582 617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
ee tesa tainics tausuvcud rooney ydixseady cvntsvevsesswser'sese 406 438 409,932 4,045,060 0.26 
a a Fcd cp dscovade yipvabeorep-nene one 39 63 16,914 90,360 0.07 
on, es side or ds csninsviorte vdceuduhese>n ress cavuses 48 75 17,579 151,690 0.13 
ry uM CRA St hata bgM Eon cds cane exensoe> ays 97 53,291 480,050 0.35 
IN sa 65M a Tus chen domtoocnenierw ast pinn onthonse 40 102 54,035 693,100 0.50 
I SM crea AEE oh i cachet dasitesssisicece 36 104 35,489 310,430 0.24 
Ra 8, 5 acu gh nathev Sceolfiehy rm Socureseonins axe 38 100 30,526 415,700 0.29 
NE oon 5 ane raiky on ohn saul sen lpasoeoeFedear anne 31 92 34,282 449,550 0.36 
I 5 oe ash adelnen 21 70 24,725 326,850 0.25 
Ee SS IS ATE Roce ht ba et 18 70 19,148 251,460 0.18 
a op Eee elegans he MBE CdR paar ae A 11 55 9,436 151,230 0.13 
ita alah Salas ee aida Onn et 24 56 19,758 207,390 0.16 
a as eth a Me veslinsauseity Sead 42 76 49,069 590,840 0.46 
eo aul ase AIRES Beat ath raise Gis naesleen oT 83 41,296 682,180 0.53 
*Preliminary. 
ABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, March 1968 by Industry TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, March 1968 by 
(Preliminary) Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
and Workers and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
al ae ee ~ _ Nowra nd. oc. sisicns Re I 15 320 
ac chavnngnaisionsna eon = _ _ ~ wep Tsband.....nseeeeeeeeeeoee — x on 
. OVE SCOUR. 5 ciciatov tod nintles. : 
ac ccsnks vast 59 40,248 671,930 TRAIT ET Bike ek Fe ; 5 10 
OMSEFUCTION .........-eesessseeseeessseneeeesentiee 9 193 1,970 RII ete ee 19 4,024 63,140 
ransportation and utilities................ 2 275 830 Orta 258 os hit enarenae 41 30,746 523,190 
onc cccan vensasovynnsnenvenenngs 4 141 1,710 Manitobad..........scscnrecnsareesenenenscnnsconsrens 2 739 5,350 
oo orascksccsnnsednvsasnee=s — — - pesmiipiala lei apie aden * is nen ; ee 
: a eo ae ee : 
a acaeaae arama ’ ue abies British Columbia.....scscscseesrseeseernee 12 5,414 ~—-87,400 
ublic administration..................00+ 4 329 3,980 Moderal 38’... te eee a — —_ 
Sats ENIDUSTRIES..............:.<..:.------ 83 41,296 682,180 ALL JURISDICTIONG...........c..cccc00+e 83 41,296 682,180 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, March 1968 (Preliminary) 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


MANUFACTURING 


Rubber 
Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., 
Lindsay, Ont. 


Leather 
The L. McBrine Co. 
Limited, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Grand’ Mere Shoe Co. 
Lids 
Grand’Meére, Que. 


Clothing 
Biltmore Hats Ltd., 
Guelph, Ont. 


Wood 
Several lumber, companies, 
Various locations, 
British Columbia 


International Plywoods 
Ltd., 
Gatineau, Que. 


MacMillan Bloedel 
i alee 
Port Alberni, B.C. 


B.C. Forest Products, 
Hammond, B.C. 


Furniture and Fixtures 
Sklar Division-Stancor 
Lad? 
Whitby, Ont. 


Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram & 
Globe and Mail, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Metal Fabricating 
Jenkins Bros., 
Lachine, Que. 


Aluminum Goods Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Machinery 
Beloit Sorel Ltd., 
St-Joseph-de-Sorel, 
Que. 


Union 


Workers 
Involved 


Rubber Workers 
Loc. 799 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Packinghouse 
Workers Loc. 483 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Clothing Workers’ 
Federation 
(CNTUV) 


Hatters Loc. 82 
(AFL-CIO / GL©) 


Woodworkers 
various locals 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers 
Loc. 143 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodworkers 
Loc. 1-85 
(AFL-CIO i CLC) 


Woodworkers 
Loc. 1-367 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Upholsterers 
Loc. 50 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Typographical Union 


Loc. 91 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists 
Loc. 631 & 
Moulders Loc. 21 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 2858 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Metal Trades’ 
Federation, 
(CNTU) 


200 


101 


B25 


181 


3,668 


180 


900 


541 


480 


349 


407 


278 


EL 


Starting 


Duration in Man-Days Date 


March Accumulated Termination 


Major Issues 


Result 


Date 

800 800 Mar. 18 
Mar. 25 

350 350 Mar. 5 
Mar. 11 

2,930 2,930 Mar. 15 
Mar. 28 

3,800 5,520 Feb. 16 
77,030 485,460 Oct. +4. 


3,780 8,280 Janwe2s 
4,500 4,500 Feb. 29 
Mar. 7 

2,160 2,160 Mar. 26 
480 480 Mar. 7 
Mar. 8 

Tey) 387,020 July 9 

1964 

8,550 35,410 Nov. 25 
2,780 2,780 Mar. 16 
1,590 1,590 Mar. 4 
Mar. 11 


Disciplinary suspension of 16 
workers—Return of workers 
pending review of grievances. 


| 
| 
Decrease in piece-work rates— 
Return of workers pending further 
negotiations. | 


i 
f 
f 


Wages, hours, management rights 
—Return of workers settlement 
terms not reported. 


— Ts 


Wages— ; 


Wages— 


Wages— 


In protest over suspension of two 
workers—Return of workers 
pending investigation. 


Presence of efficiency experts— 


Dissatisfaction over new contraci 
—Return of workers. 


| 


Working conditions as affected by 
computers, job security, unior 
membership of foremen— : 


Wages— 


Wages— 


i 
‘ 


Disagreement between compan!) 
and union over some clauses in‘ 
new agreement—S0!4¢ an hr 
increase over a 3-yr. period. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, March 1968 (Preliminary) 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


Union 


Transportation Equipment 
General Motors of 
Canada Ltd. and 
subsidiaries, 
Various locations, Ont. 


General Motors of 
Canada Ltd., 
Ste Thérése Ouest, 


Que. 


Canadian Acme Screw 
and Gear Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Bristol Aerospace, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Canadian Car, 
Fort William Division, 
Hawker Siddeley Canada 
Limited, 

Fort William, Ont. 


Long Manufacturing Co. 
Litd., 
Oakville, Ont. 


Eaton Springs Canada 
Limited, 
Chatham, Ont. 


Canadian Motor Lamp Co. 
Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont. 


Electrical Products 
Moffats Limited, 
Weston, Ont. 


The Prestolite Company, 
Point Edward, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Canada Iron Foundries 
Limited, 
Rexdale, Ont. 


Canada Sand Papers 
Ltd., 
Plattsville, Ont. 


Chemical Products 
Western Co-Operative 
Fertilizers Ltd., 
Calgary, Alta. 


Auto Workers 
various locals 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 1163 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 984 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists ° 
Loc. 741 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc 1075 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc: 1256 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc,..127 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 195 
(AFL-CIO/CLO) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 3129 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 456 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Moulders Loc. 64 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Chemical Workers 
Loc. 652 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Oil Workers 
Loc. 9-666 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


(Continued) 


Major Issues 


Result 


Starting 
Workers Duration in Man-Days Date 
Involved soe — 
March Accumulated Termination 
Date 
23,626 472,520 831,830 Feb. 7 
Mar. 29 
1,848 36,960 64,680 Feb. 9 
Mar. 29 
1,242 11,180 24,320 Feb. 15 
Mar. 14 
694 5210 11,110 Feb. 19 
Mar. 12 
675 680 1,020 Feb. 29 
Mar. 4 
275 2,750 2,750 Mar. 18 
350 530 530 Mar. 21 
Mar. 24 
150 850 850 Mar. 22 
550 1,650 1,650 Mar: i 
Mar 
363 1,450 1,450 Mar. 16 
Mar. 22 
105 2,210 3,350 Feb. 15 
154 3,230 4,120 Feb. 22 
181 870 870 Mar. 13 
Mar. 20 


Wages, working conditions— 
Return of workers. 


Wages, working conditions 
Return of workers. 


Wages, hours—Wage increases 
ranging from 33¢ to 63¢ an hr. 
depending on classification this 
spread over 33 mo. contract. 


Delayed negotiations in a new 
contract—Wage increases from 8¢ 
to 26¢ per hr. eff. Feb. 1, 1968; 
overtime in excess of 16 hrs. a 
week paid double time, improved 
vacations, and other benefits. 


Safety conditions—Return of 
workers pending further 
negotiations. 


Wages— 


Suspension of eight workers— 
Return of workers. 


Wages, benefits, master agreement. 


Grievance procedures—Return of 
workers on instruction of union. 


Wages, fringe benefits—Wage 
increases varying for production 
workers and skilled tradesmen. 


Wages— 


Wages— 


Change in job. classification— 
Return of workers pending dis- 
cussions. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, March 1968 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 


Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date 
Union Involved —- 
Location March Accumulated Termination 
Date 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Honeywell Controls Auto Workers 833 830 18,050 Febs't 
tds Loc. 80 Mar. 4 
Scarborough, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
UTILITIES 
Transportation 
B.C. Ferry Authority, Merchant Service 1,080 10,800 10,800 Feb. 16 
Vancouver, B.C. Guild Loc. 2 Mar. 1 
(CLC) and 
British Columbia 
Government 
Employees’ 
Association 
Five trucking firms, CNTU—directly 2I5 830 830 Mar. 4 
Various locations, Que. chartered Mar. 7 
TRADE 
Essex County Lumber Carpenters 105 950 1,370 Feb. 26 
Dealers Association, Loc. 494 Mar. 14 
Windsor and area, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
and Teamsters 
Loc. 880 (Ind.) 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Local Administration 
Town of Mount Royal, Public Service 108 2,270 4,320 Feb. 5 


Town of Mount Royal, 
Que. 
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Employees’ 


Federation (CNTU) 


2, ae 


ee ee | 


Major Issues 


Result 


Delay in signing new agreement-—! 
11% wage increase across thi 
board eff. Mar. 6, 1968, 614% in 
crease Dec. 1, 1968; other benefits 


Protesting lay-off of 160 workers— 
Return of workers when 160 
workers rehired. 


Wages, hours, working condition’ 
—Wage increases, other improve 
ments. 


| 
| 
| 


Wages—60¢ an hr. increase over | 
3-yr. agreement; other improver 
benefits. 


Wages— 
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Department of Labour Today 


12-Point Labour Policy 


A 12-point labour policy, formulated 
by the federal Department of Labour, 
was described by the Deputy Minister, 
Dr. G. V. Haythorne, to students of the 
Labour College of Canada, in Montreal, 
at the recent opening of its summer 
session. 

The 12-point policy covers working 
conditions and standards, and the rela- 
tions between employers and employees. 
“In today’s rapidly changing and complex 
industrial world, there are increasing de- 
mands for government involvement 
through legislation. No longer can the 
effect of labour laws and regulations be 
considered in isolation,” Dr. Haythorne 
said. 

He told the College that the need for 
the policy springs from several develop- 
ments. In addition to the far-reaching 
influences of technological change on 
labour relations and standards, he said, 
the need for a well-developed and co- 
ordinated labour policy is essential if 
Canada is to meet its national economic 
goals of steady growth, full employment 
and price stability. 

The policy has several objectives: 

e to gain full public recognition of 
the role of labour in economic and social 
development; 

e to help raise the standard of living 
of all workers through increased pro- 
duction, economic growth and other 
ways; and 

e to improve the working environ- 
ment through minimum standards of 
working conditions, safety provisions, 
good employer-employee relations, and 
the safeguarding of human rights. 

Dr. Haythorne then outlined the basic 
tenets of the 12-point policy which com- 
prises a total program: 

1. to promote good relations among 
unions and employers by encouraging 
them to consult and resolve matters of 
mutual concern; 

2. to provide staff and administrative 
services to the Canada Labour Relations 
Board in the determination of questions 
affecting employee representation by 
unions; 

3. to settle disputes and controversies 
involving unions and employers through 
conciliation and other services, when 
such differences cannot be settled by the 
parties themselves; 

4. to develop and enforce labour stan- 
dards governing wages and other condi- 
tions of employment; 
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5. to examine matters of special con- 
cern to female members of the labour 
force, and to develop, in co-operation 
with other government and non-govern- 
ment groups, appropriate measures to 
deal with them; 

6. to promote the safety and well-be- 
ing of workers by reducing and control- 
ling physical or environmental hazards 
encountered in their work; 

7. to assemble, analyze and report 
trends in wages, working conditions, 
technological change, industrial conflict 
and productivity, and in a variety of 
other labour matters, through surveys 
and research for the use of governments, 
unions, employers and others; to carry 
out socio-economic and legislative studies 
and evaluations of existing policies and 
programs, and to initiate new proposals 
designed to improve all phases of indus- 
trial relations; 

8. to promote and safeguard human 
rights, including freedom of association 
and associated rights of collective bar- 
gaining, the prevention of unfair labour 
practices, the right to enjoy equal job 
opportunity without discrimination on 
the basis of race, national origin, colour 
or religion, and the right of female em- 
ployees to equal pay for equal work; 

9. to develop and implement broad 
programs of public information to 
deepen public understanding of chang- 
ing working conditions in Canada, the 
principles of free collective bargaining, 
the role of unions, employers and gov- 
ernment in industrial relations, and all 
matters relating to the functions of the 
department; and to operate a compre- 
hensive national labour library; 


10. to co-operate with provincial de- 
partments of labour and other public 
and private agencies in seeking to 
achieve the overriding goal of continu- 
ously improving the working conditions 
of Canadian workers; 


11. to participate in the promotion, 
development and application of inter- 
national standards and technical aid with 
the ILO and other international agencies 
working for economic and social prog- 
ress in all countries; and 

12. to provide compensation to in- 
jured workers in the federal public serv- 
ice, and income support for workers 
adversely affected by major shifts in 


industry arising from changes in govern- 


ment policy. 


New Minister _ 
of Labour 


Hon. Jean-Luc Pepin 


Hon. Jean-Luc Pepin was appointed 
Minister of Labour by Prime Minister 
Trudeau on April 20, in succession t¢ 
Hon. John R. Nicholson, who retire¢ 
from the Cabinet after having held the 
portfolio of Minister of Labour sie 
December 1965 (L.G. 1966, p. 2). Be 
sides being Minister of Labour, Mfr 
Pepin retained his post as Minister o 
Energy, Mines and Resources. 

The new minister was first elected t 
Parliament in the riding of Drummond 
Arthabaska in April 1963, and in thi 
following month he was named Parlia) 
mentary Secretary to the Minister 0 
Trade and Commerce. He was appointet 
Minister Without Portfolio in July 1965 
Minister of Mines and Technical Survey 
in December 1965; and was name 
Minister of Energy, Mines and Re 
sources in October 1966. 

Mr. Pepin was born in Drummond 
ville, Que., in 1924. He studied at th 
University of Ottawa and at the Institu 
des Etudes politiques in Paris, and i 
1951 he joined the Faculty of Socié 
Science of the University of Ottawa. H 
represented the National Film Board i 
Europe from 1956 to 1958, after whic 
he returned to the University of Ottawi 
where he was appointed Director of th 
Department of Political Science in 195! 

While he was on the staff of th 
University of Ottawa, Mr. Pepin wé 
active in radio and television, and aj 
peared on both the English and Frene 
networks of the Canadian Broadcastir 
Corporation. He contributed many 
cles to the press, and he was Ottaw 
editor of Maclean’s Magazine in 196 
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SO 


Years 
Ago 


From the Labour Gazette 
July 1918 


[he unpatriotic aspect of 
Christmas shopping, low cost 
1ousing, ‘decent’ wages for 
women workers, a living wage 
or labourers, the protection 
of child workers, and the un- 
suitability of women streetcar 
conductors were discussed. 


Christmas shopping was the subject 
9f one of this journal’s news briefs for 
July 1918. The United States Council 
of National Defence decided that Christ- 
mas gift buying was undemocratic and 
a threat to the economy. 

The Council told manufacturers and 
merchants, who were in the process of 
stocking up for the Yuletide season, 
that it supported a previous announce- 
ment made in conjunction with an ad- 
visory commission urging thrift and 
economy on the country. 

“Christmas giving,” the Council said, 
‘should be discouraged, as it places a 
heavy burden upon labour, transporta- 
tion and other resources of the nation.” 


Low-cost Housing 


The Canada of 50 years ago was not 
without its concern for low-cost housing. 
In Regina, the Imperial Oil Company 
called for tenders for the immediate 
erection of 30 modern houses that were 
to be rented at a nominal figure—just 
sufficient to pay for the investment. 

The company said that it was not in- 
terested in a profit, only in suitable ac- 
commodation for its employees. Each 
house was to have from four to six 
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rooms, and company wives would have 
a choice of seven different designs. 


And in the United States, the Bureau 
of Industrial Housing and Transporta- 
tion decided to spend on houses for 
Government workers in Washington, 
$10,000,000 of the $60,000,000 it 
received from housing appropriation, 
the balance to be distributed among in- 
dustrial centres throughout the country. 
The housing project was to be a co- 
operative effort between the U.S. Labor 
Department and the War Industries 
Board. 


Mini-wages for Women Workers 


Women workers could live ‘“decent- 
ly” on a little less than $500 a year, the 
Government of Manitoba concluded in 
1918. To prove it, the Government ap- 
pointed a board comprising three men 
and two women to investigate wages 
in the laundry industry. Called the 
Minimum Wage Board, as provided for 
under the Manitoba Minimum Wage 
Act, 1918, it was empowered to dic- 
tate minimum wages, hours of employ- 
ment and working conditions for fe- 
male employees of mail-order houses, 
shops and factories throughout the 
province. 


The Board held a conference with 
three laundry-worker representatives and 
three employer’ representatives, and 
drew up a schedule to prove that one 
female worker over 18 years of age 
needed only $9.50 a week to live de- 
cently. The schedule’s estimates were: 
board and lodging, $5.50 a week, or 
$286 a year; footwear and repairs, 
$20.00; stockings, $4; underwear and 
nightgowns, $10; petticoats, $4.25; suit 
(at $25, coat and skirt to last two 
years), $12.50; coat and possibly summer 
suit (at $25, to last two years), $12.50; 
dresses and aprons, $15; shirtwaists, $6; 
handkerchiefs, $1.25; corsets, $4; gloves, 
$2.25; corset waists, $2.00; neckwear, 
$1; hats, $10; umbrella, $1; sweater 
(at $7.50, to last three years), $2.50; 
laundry, $15; doctor and dentist, $15; 
streetcar fares, $20; magazines and 
postage, $5; association dues and in- 
surance, $8; recreation and amusements, 
$18.50; church and contributions, $5; 
and incidentals, $12.50. The total ex- 
penditure for the year was $493.25, or 
$9.48 a week. 


Living Wage 


On the federal scene, Hon. T. W. 
Crothers, Minister of Labour, was con- 
sidering Royal Commission reports that 
dealt with disputes in the coal-mining, 
steel-making and_ shipbuilding indus- 
tries in Nova Scotia, and urged that 


with “the great increase in the cost of 
living, common labourers should have 
at least a living wage.” 

One report recommended that labour- 
ers in the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal 
Company, at Sydney Mines, receive 
Wage increases ranging from 1%¢ to 
34%2¢ an hour. Labourers earning 24¢ 
an hour would receive 2712¢, and those 
earning 29¢ would receive 30¢. The 
increases were effective April 1, 1918. 


Protecting Child Labourers 


Letters and telegrams poured into the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau from mines, 
mills and factories when the USS. 
Supreme Court decided that the Federal 
Child Labour Law was unconstitutional 
on the grounds that it infringed on local 
authority concerning work hours. 

The law, enacted in 1916, prohibited 
interstate or foreign shipments of prod- 
ucts emanating from mines, factories, 


Farewell and Good-bye 


The “Fifty Years Ago” page, and the 
LaBouR GAZETTE, have lost their senior 
feature writer, Cyril Malcolm Winter, 
who had been with the GazeETre for 13 
years. 

In expressing deep regret at his re- 
tirement, on May 31, the Editor-in-Chief 
said that “he had the unique ability of 
analyzing a 300,000-word Royal Com- 
mission report and reducing it to its 
3,000-word essence. It will be most 
difficult to replace him.” 

Mr. Winter’s page has been widely 
quoted in daily newspapers, trade 
journals and labour papers. He had 
never missed a single edition since 
joining the Gazette in 1955. His last 
contribution, which appeared in the 
June edition, was his 153rd “Fifty Years 
Ago.” 


tanneries, workshops and quarries that 
employed children. The Act had gone 
into effect in September 1917, and, if 
fully enforced, would have affected 
250,000 children. Although there were 
still 2,000,000 child workers in trades 
not subject to federal jurisdiction, it 
was generally believed that, by establish- 
ing a nation-wide minimum standard 
of protection, and pitting the authority 
of the federal Government against child 
labour, the bill would eventually bring 
an end to it. 

The Court had to decide whether 
Congress had the authority to prohibit 
transportation of produce from factories 


Continued on page 398 
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The 1968 


CLC Convention 


Extensive constitutional changes approved. 
Conflict between Congress and QFL averted by agreement. 
Proposal by Quebec Federation for increased autonomy decisively voted down. 


QFL nominee defeated official candidate in contest for executive post. 


creased the size of the executive council to 30 members 

instead of 21, were adopted by the 7th Constitutional 
Convention of the Canadian Labour Congress, which was 
held in Toronto from May 6 to 10. 

A serious division in the Congress that had been threatened 
by a dispute between the executive council and the Quebec 
Federation of Labour was averted by a last-minute agree- 
ment between the two bodies by which it was decided to 
continue discussions on the matters at issue. The QFL had 
appealed to the convention against the ruling of the council, 
but it agreed to withdraw its appeal in consequence of this 
arrangement. 

Another matter that had seemed likely to give rise to 
warm debate, and possibly to the withdrawal of a consider- 
able group from the convention, passed off without a serious 
fight when an attempt by the Quebec Federation of Labour 
to gain increased powers for the provincial federations of 
labour at the expense of the Congress was decisively defeated 
by the delegates. 

The convention elected a new president, secretary-treasurer 
and executive vice-president to fill the vacancies caused by 


A NUMBER of constitutional changes, one of which in- 
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the illness of President Claude Jodoin and by the movin; 
up of the other two officers. The additional offices createt 
by the amendment of the constitution were also filled by thi 
election of new members, including the 10 vice-president 
nominated by the provincial federations of labour. | 

Speakers at the convention included two fraternal delegate’ 
from the British Trades Union Congress, a delegate fron, 
the AFL-CIO, the American representative of Histadrut, ani 
the leader of the New Democratic Party. The delegates wer! 
welcomed on behalf of the Province of Ontario by Hon. Johi. 
Robarts, Premier, and Hon. Dalton Bales, provincial Ministe 
of Labour, and on behalf of the City of Toronto by Mayo 
William Dennison. | 

By a standing vote, the convention expressed its thank 
to Claude Jodoin for his “outstanding contribution to th 
cause of labour,” and its sympathy with him and Mme Jodoii 
in their misfortune. Acting President and Secretary-Treasure 
Donald MacDonald, who was chairman of the convention 
announced that provision had been made for Mr. Jodoin t 
be paid for his lifetime, 70 per cent of the salary paid t 
the office he had occupied. At present, this would amoun 
to $14,000 a year. In case of his predeceasing his wife, Mm 
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lodoin would be paid 50 per cent of what her husband would 
ave received. 

Mr. MacDonald also announced that the executive council 
vad decided to establish two scholarships to the Labour 
Sollege of Canada in honour of Claude Jodoin. 

Percy Bengough, past president of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, and John Bruce, formerly organizer 
or the United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices 
»f the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry, and for many 
years an active member of the labour movement and a prom- 
nent figure at previous CLC conventions, were introduced 
o the convention. Mr. Bengough spoke briefly to the dele- 
yates, and he was seated on the platform for a good part of 
he convention. 

Federal Deputy Minister of Labour George V. Haythorne 
was introduced to the convention by Acting President Mac- 
Donald, and spoke a few words of greeting from his depart- 
nent to the delegates. 

Convention delegates stood in silence for one minute in 
10nour of the memory of Dr. Martin Luther King. 

The convention was attended by 1,678 delegates, of whom 
[16 were representatives of international unions, 26 of na- 
ional unions, 16 of provincial federations of labour, 1,053 
9f international union locals, 340 of national union locals, 
J/1 of represented labour councils, and 28 of directly chart- 
red locals of the CLC. 


Constitutional Amendments 


Besides the amendment increasing the size of the executive 
council already mentioned, the convention approved the 
*xtensive revision of the constitution recommended by the 
Songress’s Commission on Constitution and Structure (L.G. 
1966, p. 280). Most of the amendments were minor ones 
and were carried without debate, but some of the changes 
Were disputed or questioned. 

An amendment to the preamble to the constitution that 
Jeclared the intention of the Congress to fight against tyranny, 
and discrimination on the basis of race, colour, creed or 
national origin added the words “sex” and “age.” 

A new section was added to one of the articles of the 
onstitution that made it the responsibility of the officers of 
the Congress and of affiliated and chartered bodies of the 
Congress “to actively encourage the elimination of conflict- 
ing and duplicating organizations and jurisdictions through 
agreement, merger and other means.” Insertion of the words 
‘and of affiliated and chartered bodies of the Congress” was 
agreed to by the commission on the suggestion of Murray 
Cotterill, Public Relations Director of the United Steelwork- 
ers, who pointed out that the matter was very largely the 
responsibility of affiliated bodies. R. C. Haynes, B.C. Federa- 
tion of Labour, said that this new section was probably the 
most important item in the amendments. 

A change in another article of the constitution that had 
declared one of the purposes of the Congress to be “to pro- 
tect the labour movement from any and all corrupt influences 
and from the undermining efforts of communist, fascist and 
all other totalitarian agencies .. .” removed the reference to 
communism and fascism, retaining only the words “totali- 
tarian agencies.” 

The change was opposed by Donald McNabb of the Sud- 
bury local of the United Steelworkers, who was at one time 
prominent in a local fight against communist influence in the 
Mine-Mill Union’s Local 595 in Sudbury. He recalled past 
fights over communism, and he suggested that the elimination 
of this reference to communism was a symptom of a desire 
for peace at any price. He said that the workers in Sudbury 
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had finally chosen the Steelworkers, and in that case the pro- 
posed change in the constitution would not have helped. He 
pointed out that it had not required a change of this kind to 
allow the Mine-Mill Union to be brought in by merger with 
the Steelworkers. 

Taking out the words “Communist” and “Fascist” would 
not show that the CLC was democratic, and the remaining 
words “totalitarian agencies” did not mean the same thing. 
He thought that management would have a right to say that 
the unions had capitulated on the issue of communism in 
the labour movement. He urged rejection of the recommen- 
dation. Other speakers from the floor, however, supported it, 
and it was carried by a large majority. 

A recommendation of the commission dealt with the 
question of reducing the number of unions by encouraging 
mergers. It said that the Congress should take the necessary 
steps to develop a program whose objective would be to re- 
duce the number of unions, starting with those that had 
already indicated a desire to merge, or where a merger ap- 
peared to be desirable or logical. It urged a preliminary study 
of merger possibilities. 

The commission proposed that the increase in the size of 
the executive council should be accomplished by retaining 
the present four top officer positions of president, secretary- 
treasurer and two executive vice-presidents, but by providing 
for six instead of four general vice-presidents, and for 20 
instead of the present 13 vice-presidents. Ten of the vice- 
presidents would be elected to represent the provincial federa- 
tions of labour, and the remaining 10 would be elected 
at large “to provide adequate representation to all groups.” 
No objections were raised to the recommendation up to this 
point, but there was a good deal of adverse criticism of a 
proposal to add a new section that put an age limit of 65 on 
nominations for an executive officer’s position. 

The commission was accused by some delegates of advo- 
cating the discrimination on account of age that the Congress 
had bound itself to oppose. E. (Scotty) Liness, Business Agent 
of Local 506, Laborers’ International Union, said that many 
men were younger at 65 than others were at 20, and he 
added, “If a man of 65 wants to work, let him.” Josephine 
Hallock of Local 15, Office and Professional Employees’ 
International Union, Vancouver, said that a lot of women 
were just as good at the age of 65 as they had been at 35. 

Larry Sefton, Director of District 6 of the United Steel- 
workers, and Secretary of the committee on constitution and 
laws, denied that this was a case of discrimination. He thought 
that the Congress should not be bound by ancient slogans. 
In the past, he said, labour’s objection to retirement at a 
certain age was that, on retirement, workers were thrown on 
the scrapheap without the means of livelihood; but he added 
that the commission had also recommended a pension plan 
for its executive officers. He said that it might be better for 
the trade union movement in the United States if a similar 
age limit were in force there. 

Another delegate proposed that the recommendation should 
be referred back to the committee for deletion of the pro- 
vision about age 65, but the proposal was not supported and 
the recommendation was carried. 

The commission said in another recommendation that the 
time had come “for Congress officers to explore with all 
interested parties the possibilities of establishing building 
trades, maritime, metal and other departments.” An article of 
the constitution was amended to read, “Trade departments 
may be chartered and established as deemed appropriate and 
feasible.” 

Secretary of the committee, Larry Sefton, said that it was 
common knowledge that the building trades in this country 
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regulated their contracts under the AFL-CIO Building Trades 
Department. He thought that the time had come to set up 
such a department in Canada. The recommendation was 
carried. 

A proposed amendment that gave rise to warm debate 
was one that said that “All national and international unions, 
regional and provincial organizations and organizing com- 
mittees affiliated with the Congress shall require their local 
unions, branches or lodges to join chartered federations of 
labour and local labour councils in their vicinity where such 
exist.” The only change was that the word “require” was 
substituted for “urge.” 

Claude Edwards, President of the Public Service Alliance 
of Canada, opposed the recommendation on the ground that 
it was constitutionally impossible for his union to carry out 
this requirement. To do so would require a change in the 
constitution that could not be made for some time. 

Mr. Sefton said he thought that the requirement should be 
included, but in exceptional cases it would not be pressed if 
the situation was explained. 

E. P. O’Connor, B.C. Government Employees’ Association, 
said that his union’s constitution provided for individuals to 
approve affiliation by secret vote. “You cannot insist on affilia- 
tion in our case,” he said. 

Stanley Little, President of the CUPE, opposed the recom- 
mendation, saying that it was not workable, and that to 
retain the word “require” would do harm when it could not 
be enforced. 

R. C. Haynes, B.C. Federation of Labour, said that it was 
necessary for this constitutional change to be made. He urged 
the need for affiliation. Fred Nicoll, Vice-President of the 
CBRT, said that the constitutional change was asking the 
impossible, and that making affiliation mandatory was an 
exercise in futility. The Congress was going to have to live 
with this problem until organizations were able to effect a 
change in their own constitutions. If the requirement could 
not be carried out, an affiliate would be put in the position 
of standing in violation of the CLC constitution. 

Louis Laberge, President of the QFL, said that even though 
some unions in the Quebec Federation of Labour might have 
difficulties, he believed the recommendation was very wise. 
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The recommendation was carried by a show of hands, | 
but J. K. Wylie, Public Service Alliance of Canada, there-. 
upon moved that a standing vote should be taken. The motion | 
was lost, and a motion was then made for a roll call vote. | 
Such a vote would have taken a great deal of time, and 
the committee offered to discuss the matter and reintroduce’ 
it the next day. But when another call was made for a 
standing vote, the chairman decided that a standing vote 
should be taken. The recommendation was carried by the 
standing vote, and the matter was thus disposed of. 


Recommendation No. 32 of the Commission on Constitu-. 
tion and Structure proposed that “the Congress should ex-. 
plore further ways and means of improving its liaison with 
federations and councils, with a view to initiating and assisting) 
in the implementation of a more effective legislative pro- 
gram.” This was the crucial recommendation by which the 
commission proposed to deal with the demand of the Quebec: 
Federation of Labour for great autonomy. 


The recommendation was the subject of a “minority re-. 
port” by Gérard Rancourt, General Secretary of the QFL, 
and one of the members of the Commission on Constitution 
and Structure. This report was published by the QFL and) 
was distributed at the doors of the convention building, but: 
was not given official recognition by being issued along with’ 
the report of the commission. 


In this statement, Mr. Rancourt said that he sipportan 
the recommendations of the commission, but that he qualified’ 
his support with regard to Recommendation No. 32. He 
went on to argue that the provincial federations of labour 
had been constituted because the political structure of this. 
country placed jurisdiction over labour matters in the hands’ 
of the provinces. The first line of defence of most Canadian) 
workers was at the provincial level, he said. But although the 
CLC had the necessary structure to enable the workers in) 
each province to defend themselves properly, it refused to 
use it to the full extent. The function of the federations, 
“with a few exceptions, has been limited to that of spokes- 
men, more or less authorized, before the provincial govern-) 
ments. They have no authority over labour councils, trades 
or industrial councils operating in the regions under their 
jurisdiction. .. .” 


Mr. Rancourt icine that “the CLC, using its regional offical 
and ignoring its own structure, assumes in the provinces edu- 
cational and organizational tasks that should be handled by 
the federations . . . The cost of such [structural] duplication: 
is very high in personnel, in time and in energy.” He con-: 
tended that transferring the functions of the CLC regional 
offices to the federations would not weaken the Congress re-. 
gionally or nationally. He said that the federations were parts’ 
of the Congress, and “I cannot see how a strengthening of ‘i 
federations could constitute a weakening of the CLC.” 


The provincial federations could no longer afford to be 
“mere paper tigers,” Mr. Rancourt said, “and I do not see 
how the CLC can feel stronger when it sees a federation 
crushed by a reactionary provincial government anywhere 
in Canada.” 


Mr. Rancourt’s main recommendation was that the Con-' 
gress should recognize as the prerogative of the federations: » 
(a) all educational activities within a province initiated by 
a central body; and (b) the creation and chartering of 
labour and trade councils within its jurisdiction. 


Speaking from the platform of the convention, Mr. Ran-- 
court led the debate on Recommendation No. 32. He said 
that, although his recommendation might sound extreme, 
there was room for compromise. He suggested that the 
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juestion could be dealt with in the same way as the dispute 
yetween the executive council and the QFL regarding nego- 
jations with the CNTU, and he proposed that the incoming 
xecutive should be instructed to hold discussions with the 
yrovincial federations concerning the delegation of author- 
ty. He contended that the executive council’s fear of his 
ecommendation was motivated by fear of change. 


Executive Vice-President Joe Morris, chairman of the 
ommittee on constitution and laws that piloted through the 
onvention the report on constitutional changes, said the 
ommission had demonstrated that it did not fear change. 
t had recommended a sweeping change in the govern- 
nental structure of the Congress. The QFL was not the 
nly federation that had problems. The prerogative of the 
xecutive council was at stake. “We are bringing in a new 
tructure. Let’s not tie the hands of that structure.” 


Louis Laberge, speaking from the floor of the convention, 
aid that the minority report represented the official position 
f the QFL. Their view was that certain vital functions 
hould be delegated to them. Education was a provincial 
natter, and education should be delegated to the provincial 
ederations. There was no doubt that, if they were respon- 
ible for education, they could get thousands of dollars from 
he provincial government for labour education, he said. 


The discussion was broken off at this point, the end of 
he afternoon session on May 8, and was continued in the 
mly evening session of the convention. At the opening of 
he evening session, Mr. MacDonala suggested that the 
nicrophones on the floor should be equally divided between 
hose in favour and those opposed to Recommendation No. 
2. Some delegates objected, shouting, “Not correct,” but 
he suggestion was carried by a show of hands. One micro- 
hone was left for any “neutral” speaker who wished to 
ake the floor. 


A delegate from the Montreal Firefighters Association 
pposed the recommendation. He thought that the structure 
f the Congress should exist for the needs of the members, 
nd should be a means and not an end in itself. The Con- 
ress should follow the example of big business, which 
Ilowed branches to act for the company in their respective 
erritories. 


R. C. Haynes, B.C. Federation of Labour, supporting the 
ecommendation, said that it did not suggest that there 
hould not be further studies of the question. Federations 
ow had continuous representation in the Congress. He 
hought that, ultimately, consideration would have to be 
iven to the question of duplication of staff between the 
Yongress and the federations. 


William Mahoney, in a fighting speech from the platform, 
upported the resolution. Acceptance of the Quebec pro- 
osals would transform the Congress into merely a central 
ody among a number of other bodies on the same level. 
Some of us don’t believe that the way to build a labour 
novement is to tear it into ten pieces,” he said. This was 
ot a French-English conflict, but it concerned the question 
f “the kind of organization we are going to build.” Dele- 
ates who voted for the recommendation would be voting 
or increased liaison. 

At this point, with a number of speakers waiting at 
nicrophones on each side, a delegate at the “neutral” micro- 
hone gained the notice of the chair and moved the pre- 
ious question (a means of forcing a vote and cutting off 
liscussion). 

The motion to put the previous question was carried on 
. show of hands amid cries of protest from delegates op- 
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posed to the main motion. Louis Laberge, by implication, 
accused Donald MacDonald of “railroading,” suggesting 
that he should get a job with one of the railway unions. 
“Sour grapes won’t get you anywhere, Louis,” Mr. Mac- 
Donald retorted. 


The CLC President explained that he had had no means 
of knowing that the delegate at the neutral microphone 
would move the previous question, but that, once it was 
moved, he had no choice but to put it to the meeting. 


The previous question was carried, and when the main 
motion was put, it was carried by a large majority. 


A recommendation of the commission, which proposed 
an amendment to the constitution providing that the sec- 
tions dealing with the salaries of elected executive officers 
might be amended by a simple majority vote of the conven- 
tion, occasioned some criticism. One delegate taunted the 
officers with being afraid that they would not get their in- 
creases if a two-thirds majority were required, and accused 
them of not having faith in themselves. Another delegate 
supported the idea of a simple majority. He said that he was 
not sure the officers should even have to come to the con- 
vention, “hat in hand,” for salary increases. The recommen- 
dation was passed. 


A recommended constitutional amendment provided that 
any union that had been suspended by the two founding 
organizations of the Congress should not be eligible for 
affiliation with the CLC unless the executive council was 
satisfied that the causes that led to the original suspension 
or expulsion no longer existed. The motion was carried only 
after a sharp exchange of views. 


W. M. Stewart, Shipyard General Workers’ Federation of 
B.C., said that the convention alone should decide who 
should be members of the Congress. “It’s high time this con- 
vention decided that we are the supreme body, and not the 
executive council. Why keep out a whole union because we 
don’t like some individuals in it,” he said. The wording of 
the amendment should be changed to read “by decision of 
the convention.” 

The secretary of the committee, Larry Sefton, said that 
the new executive council would consist of 30 people. The 
convention could not stay in session all the time, and it was 
necessary to delegate responsibility to the council between 
conventions. The question should be decided by rule, not by 
emotion, he said. 
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Executive Vice-President William Dodge said that if the 
convention delegated to the council the right to admit 
unions, it must also give it the right to refuse to admit them. 

The committee recommended adoption of three resolu- 
tions amending the constitution with reference to the sala- 
ries fixed for the president, the secretary-treasurer, and the 
executive vice-presidents. The resolutions proposed an in- 
crease of $5,000 a year in all cases, making the president’s 
salary $25,000, that of the secretary-treasurer $22,500, and 
that of the executive vice-presidents $21,000. 


One delegate opposed the motion. He said that paying 
labour leaders like management would make them act like 
management. The Congress should get back to paying the 
officers the average worker’s average wage, he said. Another 
delegate asked the convention where there was an industry 
with some two million people whose officers would work for 
the salary paid by the Congress. “If they are doing a job, 
we should pay them the money they deserve for the respon- 
sibility they have,” he said. The motion was carried. 


Recommended Legislation 


The legislative committee of the convention dealt with 
resolutions on various subjects that included: housing, Bill 
C-186 (L.G., Feb., p. 73), minimum wages, weekly pay- 
days, vacations and statutory holidays, collective bargaining 
for municipal employees, and compulsory arbitration, A 
large number of resolutions on other subjects that came 
within the province of this committee were not dealt with, 
but were referred to the incoming executive before the con- 
vention adjourned. 


A policy statement on housing, drawn up by the com- 
mittee and adopted by the convention, recommended that 
the federal Government should establish a Department of 
Housing and Urban Affairs. It also recommended among 
other things, that: rent review boards should be established 
by provincial governments; the principle of subsidized mort- 
gage rates should be adopted; massive land assembly pro- 
grams should be instituted; the amount of money for hous- 
ing supplied by the federal Government should be substan- 
tially increased; and provincial federations of labour should 
strongly urge their respective governments to sharply in- 
crease the pace of activity of their housing commissions or 
corporations. 


A substitute resolution proposed by the committee to 
cover three proposed resolutions, which was approved by 
the delegates, declared support for the position taken by the 
CLC with regard to Bill C-186 in its submission to the 
Commons Committee on Labour and Employment, con- 
demned the bill as against the interests of labour-manage- 
ment relations and the public generally, and pledged oppo- 
sition to the reintroduction of the bill or any similar 
measure. 


In other resolutions, the delegates decided to ask the fed- 
eral Government to establish a minimum wage of $2 an 
hour across Canada for both men and women, agreed in 
recommending legislation to require employers to institute 
weekly paydays, and agreed to refer the matter to the pro- 
vincial Federations of Labour for action within their legis- 
lative jurisdictions, and urged longer vacations with pay and 
extra pay to cover travelling and accommodation expenses 
during vacation. They also decided that the federal Govern- 
ment should be urged to declare the first Monday in August 
a national holiday, that municipal governments should be 
encouraged to regard Easter Monday as a holiday, and that 
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In Unity Lies Strength 


The labour movements of both Canada and the | 
United States must work together to bring the utmost | 
benefits to wage earners, delegates to the CLC Conven- 
tion were told. Howard Coughlin, President of the 
Office and Professional Employees’ Union, urged the 
delegates to work toward unity of objectives between 
the CLC and the AFL-CIO. Mr. Coughlin attended 
the Convention as a fraternal delegate from the AFL- 
CIO. | 

Labour unions in both countries face similar prob- 
lems and objectives, he observed. International corpo- 
rate firms based in the U.S. employ many workers 
who are members of international unions active in 
both countries. He pointed out that patterns of labour 
legislation were similar in both countries. His thesis 
was that industrial relations laws appearing in one part 
of the continent would soon be adopted in other parts. 
He warned that the content of B.C.’s Bill 33 (see 
p. 392), which he saw as a real threat to the 
security of free negotiations in collective bargaining, 
could easily be legislated in the rest of Canada and 
the U.S. 


Economic goals, such as the UAW’s demand for 
wage parity with American workers for its Canadian 
members, cannot be achieved without co-ordinated 
collective bargaining strength, Mr. Coughlin suggested. 
He placed the onus on the labour movements of both 
countries of keeping a close watch on any increase of 
productivity resulting from accelerated automation. 
Labour’s goal of a shorter workweek would be de- 
pendent on such an increase, said Mr. Coughlin, and 
he predicted that it would help create an “age of 
leisure” by 1985. 


affiliates should be advised to add this holiday to their bar- 
gaining demands. 


The convention also recommended legislation specifying 
that certain holidays should be kept on the following Mon- 
day when they occurred on Saturday or Sunday, and a law 
to compel municipalities to negotiate on a regional basis as. 
a first step toward province-wide bargaining. A resolution 
was passed condemning “the unwarranted restriction of rail- 
way workers’ right to strike by the federal Government) 
through its repeated interventions to curtail or halt legal 
railway strikes,” and declaring “unalterable aversion to com- 
pulsory arbitration as a means of settling industrial dis- 
putes.” | 


The Congress was urged by the convention to help the 
B.C. Federation of Labour in every possible way to prevent 
the provincial Government from implementing Bill 33 
(see p. 392). It was argued that, if this bill were put 
into effect, it would encourage employers and other provin- 
cial governments to try to bring in similar legislation. 


A resolution was adopted declaring the opposition of the 
Congress “to any legislation imposing compulsory arbitra: 
tion on any group of workers, thus denying them the right 
they should have in a democracy to determine their wages 
and working conditions through the medium of free collec: 
tive bargaining.” 
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This resolution led to a considerable amount of debate. 
%. Henham, CRBT, said that the non-operating railway 
inions would be back in negotiation this fall, and they 
vanted the support of the Congress. An IAM delegate said 
hat railway workers’ wages had fallen behind because of 
ompulsory arbitration. A delegate of the Canadian Union 
yf Postal Workers said that his union would fight compul- 
ory arbitration in the Public Service, and C. F. Maguire, 
National Representative of the Letter Carriers’ Union of 
Sanada, said his union had applied for conciliation so that 
hey would be in a position to strike, and if there were no 
atisfactory results, they would go on strike. 


Economic Policy 


In an eight-page statement on economic policy prepared 
by the economic policy committee, the convention declared 
full employment to be a top priority. Other matters touched 
on by the statement, which was adopted by the convention, 
were: wage guidelines and income policies; economic plan- 
ning; the Carter Report; foreign control; the Watkins Report; 
international monetary crisis; technological change and 
manpower policy; and international trade. 

A reference in the statement to attrition as an important 
method of dealing with layoffs associated with technological 


The Election of Officers 
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Left to right: Gérard Rancourt, William Dodge, Donald MacDonald, Joseph Morris. 


The election of a new president, and 
he enlargement of the Executive Coun- 
il, led to changes in the incumbents 
wf three of the four executive offices, 
he addition of two general vice-presi- 
lents, and the introduction of a num- 
ker of new names among the 10 vice- 
residents at large. 


The following were elected without 

)pposition: President, Donald Mac- 
Yonald (formerly Secretary-Treasurer) ; 
William Dodge, Secretary-Treasurer 
formerly Executive Vice-President); 
ind Joseph Morris, Executive Vice- 
resident. 


In one of the only two contests in 
he election, Gérard Rancourt was 
‘lected to the second Vice-President’s 
Osition, defeating Romeo Mathieu, 
he official nominee of the Executive 
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Council, by 884 to 534 votes. Mr. 
Rancourt’s election was hailed with 
enthusiasm by a number of his sup- 
porters, some of whom carried him 
shoulder-high to the platform. He had 
originally been on the official slate of 
nominations, but his name was remov- 
ed shortly before the convention on 
account of the quarrel between the QFL 
and the Congress. 

Of the six elected without opposition 
as General Vice-Presidents, William 
Mahoney, United Steelworkers, William 
Ladyman, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, and A. R. Gibbons, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, were re-elected. For- 
mer General Vice-President George 
Burt, United Automobile Workers, did 
not stand for re-election. The other 
three elected to the position were: 


Dennis McDermott, recently appointed 
Regional Director in Canada of the 
United Automobile Workers in succes- 
sion to George Burt; L. H. Lorrain, 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers; and 
Stanley Little, Canadian Union of Pub- 
lic Employees. 

The following were elected Vice- 
Presidents at large: Larry Sefton, C. 
Neil Reimer, Robert Smeal, Huguette 
Plamondon, G. C. Watson, Michael 
Rygus, Fred Nicoll, Claude Edwards, 
William Stefanovitch, and Bernard 
Shane. This election was the result of 
a contest in which 13 candidates were 
nominated. The 10 elected were all 
nominees of the Executive Council, and 
the other three candidates were William 
Stewart, Jack Staples, and Josephine 
Hallock. 
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change was taken exception to by two delegates representing 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 
A. R. Gibbons, Canadian Vice-President of the union, said 
that his union had become disillusioned with attrition as a 
method of avoiding such layoffs. It had been the method 
applied to locomotive firemen, but his union had been at a 
disadvantage in collective bargaining on account of it. 

Some firemen, he said, had had no increases in pay since 
1960. The union had been negotiating with the two main 
railways for more than a year, and all that the companies 
had offered was an increase of 8 per cent by the CNR and 
7 per cent by the CPR for a three-year agreement, in con- 
trast to the non-operating railway employees who had been 
given 24 per cent over three years. If this was attrition, 
Mr. Gibbons said, it was no good. 

Another BLFE delegate said that, when the firemen went 
to the railway companies to ask for wage increases, they 


| 
| 
were told, “You are lucky to be here,” and that they should : 


not expect any increases. 

A delegate who was an NDP candidate in the federal 
election said that the policy statement failed to point out 
that the Government had damaged the economy by its 
policy with regard to NATO and NORAD and the Vietnam 
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war. The Government should cut its support of NATO and | 


NORAD. He said that the Government had restricted trad- 


ing with China because it had refused to recognize the Gov- | 
ernment of China. | 
Another delegate said that the statement contained out- | 


dated philosophy. He said that nothing could be further 
from the truth than the idea that productivity in Canadian 
plants was lower than in American plants. He complained 
that companies unloaded outdated equipment on Canadian 


plants. Economic independence was needed. The Govern- | 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


Both financially and administra- 
tively, the CLC has shown prog- 
ress for three successive, biennial 
periods of review. Donald Mac- 
Donald, in his capacity as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, told the delegates 
that the CLC’s increasing gross 
revenue had made it possible for 
the Congress to finance its con- 
stantly expanding activities, and 
still realize an operating surplus. 


One of the financial goals of the 
CLC, as announced at the 1956 
merger Convention, was to set aside 
fluid reserves. They are to be equal 
to six months expenditures, to en- 
sure that the Congress could main- 
tain its programs and _ activities 
during adverse economic condi- 
tions. This objective was achieved 
during 1967, Mr. MacDonald re- 
ported. The general fund invest- 
ment bond portfolio reached a par 
value of $810,500. This, in addi- 
tion to investment in the ICFTU, 
which reached $15,000, and the 
net cash position, created fluid re- 
serves in excess of the $816,000 
needed for expenditures for half 
a year. 


There has been a proportionate 
increase in the total number of 
organized workers in Canada, and 
unions affiliated with the Congress 
have embraced an increased per- 
centage of them during the past 
two years, the Secretary-Treasurer 
said. At the time of the 1966 Con- 
vention, in spite of a numerical 
growth in membership, the propor- 
tional growth in percentage terms 
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had remained almost static. The 
total number of organized workers 
in 1967 rose to 32 per cent from 
30 per cent two years previously, 
and, of this, the membership in 
the Congress in 1967 rose to 75.5 
per cent from 73 or 74 per cent 
two years before. 

Special notice was given to the 
standing of the Chartered Union 
Defence Fund. The Fund, which 
is maintained to provide strike ben- 
efits and legal and similar assistance 
to the directly chartered unions of 
the Congress, is administered by 
the executive committee. During 
the past two years, there has been 
an unusually large demand on the 
fund; hence its balance increased 
by barely $2,000 from its previous 
balance of $220,000 at the end of 
1965. 

The Congress has been encour- 
aging directly chartered unions to 
tranfer to, or merge with, affiliates 
with appropriate jurisdiction. Al- 
though this policy was actively 
pursued, Mr. MacDonald said, 
membership in directly chartered 
unions and per capita receipts from 
them dropped only fractionally. 

The Secretary-Treasurer was par- 
ticularly concerned with efforts of 
the CNTU to change the national 
bargaining structures established by 
the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act and the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and by the membership raids con- 
ducted by the CNTU against CLC 
affiliates in the radio, television and 
railway fields. To combat these at- 


tempts, the Congress has set up a 


special Quebec Organizing Fund, 


to which all affiliates have been 
requested to contribute. 

Mr. MacDonald reported that 
the resources of the fund were put 
to use “to protect the Congress 
affiliates from the depredations of 
the CNTU.” 

The fund, he noted, was not 
designed to finance activities in the 
political or legislative fields. There- 
fore, finances for a counter-cam- 
paign to that of the CNTU in the 
political field were received from 
the Congress departmental budgets 
and latterly from a distribution of 
costs between the general treasury 
and departmental budgets. 

Mr. MacDonald lamented the 
fact that the federal Government 
had “capitulated” to the CNTU’s 
efforts, and introduced the “noto- 
rious” Bill C-186 as a result of 
the CNTU’s campaign. “If enacted, 
it would give the CNTU all it 
sought by way of the destruction 
of the national bargaining princi- 
ple, and render the CLRB impo- 
tent.” 

The gross revenue of the 
Congress for 1966 amounted to 
$1,649,144.74 and for 1967, to 
$1,764,337.30 for a total of $3,- 
413,482.04. Expenditures in 1966 
were $1,541,578.25, and increased 
during 1967 to $1,631,957.82 for 
a total of $3,173,536.07. The op- 
erating surplus resulting from this 
was $107,566.49 in 1966, and 
$132,379.48 in 1967, for a total 
of $239,945.97. 
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ment should look more thoroughly at the question of the 
moving of Canadian plants to the United States. 


The committee chairman pointed out that the statement 
had said that firms should be made to obey Canadian laws, 
and had urged the setting up of an agency to export to any 
country that wanted to trade with Canada. 


Referring to wage parity, an Oshawa delegate of the UAW 
said that the threat by Massey-Ferguson to pull out of 
Canada raised the question of nationalization. The Canada- 
U.S. auto agreement was not all roses. It was costing jobs 
for both Canadian and American workers because it was 
allowing the companies to rationalize production. Jobs were 
scarcer in Oshawa, and some fabricating plants were turning 
over their work to U.S. parts plants. 


The policy statement reiterated the CLC’s support of the 
recommendations of the Carter Report (L.G., June 1967, 
p. 349). It said that it offered “a blueprint for developing 
for the first time in Canada a system of taxation whose 
overriding precept is a consideration for equity or fairness.” 


The convention approved resolutions concerning economic 
policy: 

e urging the Congress and its affiliates to give full con- 
sideration to the problems created by technological change, 
and to examine the idea of waging a national campaign to 
reduce working hours with no reduction in pay, as a 
measure designed to alleviate the impact of technological 
change on Canadian workers; and 


e asking the Congress to press the federal Government 
to abolish inheritance tax and to enact legislation to stimulate 
home ownership by allowing interest paid on mortgages to be 
deductible for income tax purposes. 


Political Education 


The delegates approved resolutions asking the federal 
Government to pass legislation requiring public disclosure 
of all contributions to political parties; favouring abolition 
of the Senate; instructing the Congress to circulate the 
attendance records of MPs for the use of local political 
education committees and to urge the Government to take 
measures to curtail and eliminate absenteeism; and con- 
demning the Liberal Government of Saskatchewan for “its 
anti-labour attitude and regressive actions respecting public 
programs and social legislation.” 


The convention adopted a policy statement on political 
education in which it strongly reaffirmed the political policy 
statements of previous conventions and pledged its support 
“to the building of the political machinery that is necessary 
to make the New Democratic Party the government of 
Canada.” 


Bill C-186 


The convention unanimously passed an emergency resolu- 
tion declaring the determination of the Congress “to oppose 
Bill C-186, and to use all its resources and engage in every 
possible measure to prevent the enactment of this politically 
biased and morally indefensible proposal.” 

Fred D. Nicoll, CBRT, described the bill as a most 
dangerous and destructive threat to the labour movement, 
and he said that it would be resurrected if the Liberals were 
returned. It was meant to give freedom of disassociation, 
and he asserted that it was necessary for railway labour to 
get national bargaining and wage rates. The Liberal Govern- 
Ment would put the clock back by passing such a bill. 
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Louis Laberge said that the QFL supported this resolution 
to try to defeat the bill, believing that it was against the 
best interests of the workers. It was not a question of unity, 
but a question of efficiency. 

Robert Smeale, Business Manager, Canadian Air Line 
Flight Attendants’ Association, thought that many unionists 
did not realize what was behind this bill. The Liberal Party 
proposed to divide the workers, he said. The effect of the 
bill would be to increase regional disparities. 


Social Security 


A resolution regarding medicare, recommended by the 
social security committee, urged the provincial federations 
of labour, in provinces where no action had been taken to 
put the federal Medical Care Act into effect, to urge their 
respective governments to introduce suitable medicare legisla- 
tion at the earliest possible date “with a view to the introduc- 
tion of a universal medical program within the province.” 

This resolution was adopted by the convention, as well 
as a policy statement on medicare proposed by the executive 
council. In this policy statement, the Congress reaffirmed 
its view that “nothing less than a comprehensive system of 
health care under public auspices will satisfy the health needs 
of the Canadian people.” The statement challenged assertions 
by federal cabinet ministers as to the heavy extra costs of 
such a scheme to the taxpayers. It argued that people were 
already spending a good deal of money on medical care, 
and that “the universal introduction of medicare would in 
large measure be simply transfers of payments from private 
to public programs.” 

The delegates approved resolutions that urged the estab- 
lishment of comprehensive prepaid dental care for all, and 
that prescribed drugs for old-age pensioners should be paid 
for by the federal Government as a temporary measure pend- 
ing the inclusion of prescribed drugs in a medicare program. 

A resolution that the Congress should petition the federal 
Government “to have the entire question of the international 
drugs cartel raised in the United Nations, and a committee 
of that body . . . set up to investigate and report on the 


matter” was approved in principle. The question of drug 
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prices generally was referred to the incoming executive coun- 
cil “for appropriate legislative action.” 


Human Rights 


A statement of human rights, approved by the convention, 
said that although progress had been made, “Canada is a long 
way from realizing the ideals of the United Nations Declara- 
tion [Universal Declaration on Human Rights]. The stage must 
still be set for further efforts to improve human rights in 
Canada.” The statement went on to describe what the Con- 
gress thought should be done to bring about greater equality 
of opportunity and to prevent discrimination in employment 
and housing, and to improve the condition of Canadian 
Indians. 

The human rights committee reported that the executive 
council had agreed to institute two projects in 1968 in com- 
memoration of the UN Declaration. One of these would be a 
National Human Rights Conference to be held in Ottawa on 
November 12 to 14, 1968, and the other would be the under- 
writing and supervision of a special project among the Indian 
population at Kenora, Ont., in “an effort to adduce facts on 
the situation there so that meaningful representation may be 
made to governments proposing adequate solutions to the 
social and economic problems confronting our Indian people.” 

To raise funds for the Kenora project, an appeal for finan- 
cial assistance on a voluntary basis was being made to all 
affiliates. 


Education 


The convention endorsed “the principle of equal opportu- 
nity of education for all Canadians,” and agreed to ask the 
federal and provincial governments to “institute an adequate 
system of aid that would eliminate all financial barriers to the 
attainment of education at all levels,’ and to press those 
governments “to assume the entire responsibility for education 
costs.” 

The convention authorized the incoming executive council 
to study the possibility of providing for regular and adequate 
financing of the Labour College, and to recommend to the 
1970 convention “the methods they propose to meet this 
need.” It also urged all affiliated unions to support the Labour 
College “to the fullest financial extent possible.” 


International Affairs 


A policy statement on international affairs, presented to the 
convention by the international affairs committee, said that 
there was new hope for improvement in the Vietnam situation 
in the agreement to begin talks in Paris on May 10. The 
Congress called on all concerned in the discussions “to bury 
their hostilities so that there may be an end to the carnage at 
the earliest possible moment,” and on the United States and 
the Governments of South and North Vietnam “to match 
deeds with words.” 

It said that “the Government of Canada should redouble 
its efforts to assist in every way possible.” Great Britain and 
the USSR, as joint chairmen of the Geneva Conferences in 
1954 and 1962, should take the initiative necessary to bring 
about a solution. 

The statement referred briefly to the situation in the Middle 
East, in Africa and in Greece. In a section on “The Contradic- 
tions of Prosperity and Poverty,” it urged that Canada should 
“spend at least 1 per cent of its gross national product for 
external aid and development, thus meeting the target set by 
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New Goals for the ICFTU 


The progress of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions since its inception 20 years ago 
was the topic chosen by Harm Buiter, General Secre- 
tary of the ICFTU, who was the international dele- 
gate to the CLC Constitutional Convention. 

The ICFTU is suffering from a lack of funds, said 
Mr. Buiter. Its income has not kept pace with its ex- 
penditures. He put forward to the delegates two goals 
for the international labour union: to streamline its 
organization; and to set up an effective workers or- 
ganization that would discuss problems facing labour 
on an international scale, and intervene when neces- 
sary in an attempt to solve such economic and other 
problems. 

Mr. Buiter cited several examples to show how 
labour unions are able to help bring about settlement 
of serious international disputes. The United Nations 
was not able to resolve the Arab-Israeli war that 
broke out last year, he noted. The ICFTU, however, 
was able to arrange a meeting in Brussels between 
Arab and Israeli workers to discuss the dispute from 
their respective points of view. These meetings were not 
completely successful, Mr. Buiter acknowledged, but re- 
ported that the representatives had agreed to con- 
tinue the discussions at a later date. 

The speaker told also of the ICFTU’s international 
campaign to provide relief for Vietnamese workers 
who had been dispossessed by the war in their coun- 
try. The international body was able to obtain the 
release of several South Vietnamese trade union leaders 
who had been captured by the enemy army. 

Describing the Confederation’s planned program for 
the United Nations International Human Rights Year, 
Mr. Buiter called for international solidarity among 
labour groups on behalf of “millions of suppressed 
workers.” He reiterated the ICFTU’s program for 
human rights, and emphasized that combat against 
suppression of human rights was a continuing job for 
trade unions. 


the United Nations and other agencies.” It also advocated © 


that consideration be given to granting special tariff and other 
trade concessions to new countries. 


The statement referred to the 50th anniversary of the ILO | 
in 1969, and said that the Congress would mark “this truly — 
historical event in a meaningful and appropriate manner.” It © 


wanted the present status and potential effectiveness of 
NORAD to be “carefully assessed.” 


A number of delegates expressed disappointment or dis- 


satisfaction with the policy statement. Eamon Park, United © 


Steelworkers, supported it “with misgivings.” He said that our 
participation in NORAD was useless. He wanted cultural 


exchanges across the Iron Curtain involving working people. — 


A Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers delegate was not 


happy with the report. He wanted the sale of arms in Canada | 


to be stopped. 
A Steelworkers’ delegate complained that there was no men- 


tion in the report of what the unions should be doing. Some — 
did not contribute to helping the developing countries, he said. — 


Jimmy James, Manitoba Federation of Labour, said that — 
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inionists paid lip service, but did not abide by this statement 
yf policy. Nancy McDonald, Hamilton Labour Council, re- 
ninded the delegates of Nagasaki, and said that the preserva- 
ion of the human race was the joint concern of all mothers, 
vho did not want their children to be sacrificed to the gluttons 
yf war. 

Executive Vice-President Joe Morris said that the conven- 
ion was dealing with a policy statement, not a rhetorical 
ecital. The character of the regimes in power in Portugal, 
ypain and other countries was well known. The Congress did 
10t support the shipment of arms to Vietnam, but it was pos- 
ible to act only under machinery set up by the United 
Nations. He said that the question of cultural exchanges had 
indergone serious consideration by the Congress. “We have 
old the ICFTU that policies must be re-evaluated.” It was 
ecessary to work in areas in which they could be most 
ffective, he said. 

A CUPE delegate said that he was pleased to hear Brother 
Morris say that the Congress was opposed to the sale of 
Sanadian arms to the United States to be used in Vietnam. 
fhe absence of such a statement was a weakness in the policy 
tatement. The voice of this Congress should be added to that 
f world opinion that negotiations must be brought to a con- 
lusion, he said. Organized labour should compel a much more 
orceful position to be taken to end the war. 

A motion to refer the policy statement back to the com- 
nittee was put and carried, and at the final session, the com- 


mittee brought forward an addendum to its policy statement. 
This addendum made certain changes in the statement, in- 
cluding one that said in part, “We have no right to profit on 
this wretched war by the shipment of arms to the United 
States, and we call for the immediate cessation of all such 
shipments.” 

Another change said that NORAD had now outlived any 
possible usefulness it had ever had as an instrument of North 
American defence, and the Congress called for Canada’s 
immediate withdrawal from the NORAD agreements. 

A paragraph was inserted that said, “We believe that the 
time has arrived when cultural exchanges at all levels of 
activities between various nations are desirable in order that 
maximum understanding may be achieved between peoples, 
and their respective prejudice and ignorance reduced. The 
committee draws attention of the convention to the fact that 
this subject is on the agenda for discussion at the next meeting 
of the executive board of the ICFTU in July of this year.” 

With this addendum, the policy statement on international 
affairs was approved by the delegates. 

A resolution urging the admission to the Congress of the 
United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union “with the 
greatest possible dispatch,” was, on the motion of the com- 
mittee on organization, referred to the incoming executive for 
consideration. 

Executive Vice-President Morris said that a formal applica- 
tion for admission had been made for the fishermen’s union, 


The President’s Address 


The address of the CLC Presi- 
dent rang like a throne speech. 
Acting President Donald Mac- 
Donald (now President) set out 
the areas of policy programs that 
the CLC would follow during the 
next two years and beyond. The 
policy statements adopted by the 
Convention were discussed and 
debated throughout the week-long 
meeting. 

Mr. MacDonald, an_ ex-coal 
miner from Nova Scotia, was 
outspoken in his criticism of 
government policies and _pro- 
grams in matters that affect the 
economic and social conditions of 
workers. Regional disparities in 
the living conditions of workers, 
and poverty, were the primary 
targets of his criticism. Taxation 
was another. “It is obvious that 
our system of transfer payments 
has so far failed to accomplish 
[equitable distribution of the 
national income].” 

Mr. MacDonald made it clear 
that members of the CLC are 
soundly opposed to a government 
Wage and price review board. “It 
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is part of the old, familiar pattern 
of placing the burden of economic 
recession and dislocation on the 
backs of the workers.” He then 
outlined the move of the CLC to 
oppose a wage “freeze” and in- 
equalities in the distribution of the 
national income, which “doom 
hundreds of thousands of fellow 
Canadians to a standard of bare 
subsistence.” 

Social legislation was a serious 
and inevitable topic, Mr. Mac- 
Donald said. He insisted that 
medicare legislation, unemployment 
insurance and housing programs 
should be expanded to accom- 
modate workers who need these 
services, but who cannot, through 
their own _ resources, purchase 
them. He was referring to the 
Medical Care Act, of which only 
a few provinces have indicated 
that they will take advantage, the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 
and the National Housing Act, 
which so far has been unable to 
overcome the “ever-worsening 
housing situation.” 

Mr. MacDonald showed par- 


ticular contempt for recently in- 
troduced labour legislation. “We 
have seen the introduction of 
compulsory arbitration in one 
province after another... 

“Bill C-186 was one of the 
most flagrant and unabashed 
pieces of political patronage ever 
devised.” He termed the bill 
“destructive” of ‘“trk> independ- 
ence of action of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, the de- 
termination of appropriateness of 
bargaining units on_ rational 
grounds, protection against the 
fragmentation of the bargaining 
unit into competing and conflicting 
local or regional units, and the 
avoidance of litigation in connec- 
tion with Board decisions.” 

The labour movement, Mr. 
MacDonald said, is faced daily 
with the problem of technological 
change, and amendments to the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act must be made 
to enable unions to protect their 
members against its adverse effects, 
for which recommendations are 
proposed in the Freedman Report. 
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and was in the hands of the executive council. He said also 
that the council had given its blessing to efforts by the United 
Packinghouse Workers and the United Fishermen to work 
out a merger agreement. 

Another resolution proposed by the committee as a sub- 
stitute for 10 resolutions on the same subject directed that the 
CLC should accept into affiliation any union outside the Con- 
gress that was prepared to abide by the principles, policies 
and constitution of the CLC, provided that such. admission 
did not add to “the proliferation of unions within a given 
jurisdiction, unless there are valid reasons for doing so.” 

There was strong opposition to this resolution, and it was 
finally referred back to the committee. One delegate objected 
to the words “proliferation of unions” in the resolution. He 
said it might defeat the intent of the resolution if anyone 
could object to admission because of a conflict of jurisdic- 
tions. “Let’s remove the strings,” he said. All unions must be 
got into the Congress before they could work to get rid of 
proliferation. 

Another delegate said that they should stand for a common 
front. They could not be isolationists. It was necessary to 
recognize that there were affiliates that were undemocratic. 
A Steelworkers delegate, speaking for the resolution, said that 
there was nothing in it that precluded discussions between 
unions inside the Congress and those outside. Unity that 
brought all fights into the Congress was not unity. Unions 
brought in should be those with common interests. 


Union Label Trades Department 


Amendments to change and rearrange the consti- 
tution of the Union Label Trades Department and 12 
resolutions to be presented to the CLC Constitutional 
Convention occupied the major portion of the agenda 
of the Department’s sixth biennial convention. 

The CLC Acting President, Donald MacDonald, 
addressed the delegates on the subject of ‘“victimiza- 
tion of those who control the market of goods and 
services against unionists who, as consumers, must 
purchase those goods and services.” 

Mr. MacDonald, at the time campaigning for the 
presidency of the CLC, discussed with Union Label 
delegates the approaches and techniques that could be 
used to achieve the goals of the Trades Department. 
Chief among these was promotion of the use of the 
union label “to strengthen the position of unionists 
who fight for fair working conditions, then lose them 
because consumers don’t buy union-made products.” 

There were only 102 delegates attending the con- 
vention. This was a source of concern to the execu- 
tive of the department because it was a reflection of 
union participation in the activities of the department. 
The executive noted that several of the large inter- 
national unions that are affiliated with the Union Label 
and Service Trades Department of the AFL-CIO are 
not affiliated with the Union Label Trades Department 
of the CLC. Members expressed the hope that the 
Canadian sections of these unions would affiliate with 
the department. 
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A delegate of the Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks 
said, “We don’t get unity by talking about it.” The officers 
should get down to talking about these things. “Let’s get 
everyone into the Congress and find out what they are think-' 
ing about,” he said. 

A motion to refer the resolution back to the committee 
was Carried. 


eee 


Seafarers’ International Union | 
} 


The committee opposed a resolution that proposed “that! 
the decision of the executive council to accept application 
of the Seafarers’ International Union be hereby reversed and 
nullified.” This resolution provoked a good deal of discussion) 
and uncovered strong opposition to the readmission of the: 
SIU, although the convention eventually supported the com- 
mittee’s recommendation of non-concurrence. | 

Jack Staples, President of the Canadian Maritime Union, 
which presented the resolution, said that the Congress did, 
not want in its ranks racketeering unions such as the SIU. 
“We in the industry know what they were, and they haven’ t 
changed since 1962,” he said. Banks was still on their 
payroll, their constitution had never been reformed, andl 
their dues were extortionate. In the United States, the union 
reached right into the gangster movement. He urged the. 
delegates to vote against the committee’s recommendation. 

J. K. Wyllie, Public Service Alliance of Canada, said that! 
he could not support the committee’s recommendation of 
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One of the causes and, at the same time, one of 
the manifestations of this problem was the difficulty 
in assessing the locals to which credentials should be 
sent. For unions that affiliate all their locals, there is | 
no problem. But in cases in which large national or | 
international unions affiliate only a percentage of their 
membership, the credentials are often misplaced or not | 
sent on to the representatives. Delegates expressed the 
need to acquire a greater representation of unions 
within the department to overcome this difficulty. 

The convention elected its officers for the next two | 
years. Stanley G. Clair, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, will continue in his office as 
President. Regional Vice-Presidents are: Maritimes, 
Gordon Smith; Prairies, William Haiko; British Colum- 
bia, Josephine Hallock, Office and Professional Em- 
ployees’ International Union; and Quebec, Gérard Ran- 
court, Quebec Federation of Labour. 

Provincial Vice-Presidents are: British Columbia, 
B. Swanson; Alberta, W. Y. Paterson; Saskatchewan, 
L. Ball; Ontario, Ian Reilly; Manitoba, A. Walker; | 
Quebec, Saul Linds, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America; New Brunswick, Annie Laird; and New- 
foundland, Martin Saunders. 

In addition to electing their new officers, the dele- 
gates passed two constitutional amendments to em- | 
power the executive to appoint provincial vice-presi- | 
dents for Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. 
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on-concurrence until all the facts had been given. He would 
ot support the admission of the SIU until he was sure 
; was not dominated by Hal Banks. He recalled that “a 
ew short years ago” the union had been branded as unfit 
> be in the Congress. 

A delegate who opposed the readmission of the SIU said 
hat it was the same organization today as it was six years 
go. It was a vehicle to extort money out of people. (A 
saflet was circulated at the convention that purported to 
ave been issued by “SIU Rank & File Members,” that gave 
he SIU dues structure, showing that the probationary mem- 
ership fee was $240, monthly dues $8, and additional 
ssessments $20. Book membership was given as $100. Ex- 
erpts from the SIU’s National Shipping Rules showed the 
xistence of what appeared to be oppressive hiring practices). 


R. A. Cockrem, Canadian Air Traffic Control Association, 
upported the resolution as it had been presented. The SIU 
vas no better than before, he said, and its admission lowered 
ne standards of the union movement. 


A motion by C. J. Martin, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
nen, and seconded by R. Greaves, CBRT, to refer the 
ecommendation of non-concurrence back to the committee 
yas put to the convention and lost. 


R. Henham, Local 275, CBRT, Vancouver, suggested that 
he executive council had made a wrong decision in re- 
dmitting the SIU, and that the convention should put 
hings right by reversing it. 

General Vice-President William Mahoney said that the 
xecutive council was blamed one minute for not bringing 
very union into Congress, and blamed the next minute 
or admitting a union. He asked why the president of the 
IU, who was present, did not get up to defend his own 
inion. The SIU constitution, Mr. Mahoney said, had been 
lemocratically chosen by the seamen. They were not con- 
erned about thugs like Hal Banks, but they were concerned 
bout the seamen, and they thought they should have them 
ack. 

M. K. Carson, CBRT, disagreed with the committee’s 
ecommendation. He thought that the labour movement 
vould be best served if the delegates thought about what 
ad happened in the SIU since the Winnipeg convention. 
[he same necessity for a trusteeship still existed. He thought 
hat the executive council, with the best intentions, had 
nade a very grave mistake. 


Acting President MacDonald made a statement on the 
juestion. He said that he could well appreciate the emotions 
renerated. He recalled that it had been the CLC that had 
n the first place forced a reluctant Government to take 
ction “to rid our society of a cankerous growth.” The trustee- 
hip had been supported by the CLC although the principle 
vas abhorrent to it. The trustees were to be commended 
yn the job they had done. 

An application for readmission had never received such 
lose scrutiny as the SIU’s application had received. It had 
inally been decided to give serious consideration to the 
ipplication, and the unions concerned had been notified. The 
idmission had been carefully screened, and a committee had 
een set up to keep watch on the SIU. The strike they had 
sonducted last year had been a model of correct behaviour, 
ind since they had come back to the Congress they had 
~onducted themselves with the utmost probity. 

What some were trying to do would mean that the Congress 
vould expel the SIU after a few months during which there 
tad been no complaint. 

The committee’s recommendation of non-concurrence was 
inally carried. 
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Government Employees 


The chairman of the government employees’ committee, 
Claude Edwards, read a report on the situation affecting 
government employees, particularly those belonging to affili- 
ates of the CLC. 

The report said that the great majority of federal Govern- 
ment employees were now represented for collective bargain- 
ing purposes by Congress affiliates. The committee believed 
that “the standing government employees’ committee of the 
Congress must be reactivated and used to maintain an on- 
going appraisal of the effectiveness of the Public Service Staff 
Relations Act and other relevant legislation,” and for other 
purposes. 

“Close and effective collaboration now exists between the 
Public Service Alliance of Canada and the Canadian Union 
of Public Employees,” the report said; and these affiliates 
proposed “to broaden their degree of co-operation by inte- 
grating their technical and other services and facilities in the 
near future.” Steps had been taken to increase co-operation 
between these two unions and five provincial government 
organizations by a program of conferences and consultations, 
which it was hoped would bring unaffiliated organizations into 
the Congress. 


General Resolutions 


The general resolutions committee recommended and the 
delegates approved resolutions that: 

e asked the Congress, provincial federations and local 
labour councils to bring pressure to bear on federal, provin- 
cial and municipal governments to ensure that uniforms 
bought for the use of employees of such governments should 
bear the union label, and advising affiliated unions to urge 
their members to demand the union label when buying wear- 
ing apparel; 

e asked the Congress to press the Department of Transport 
to remedy the lack of airport facilities in Nova Scotia by 
constructing such facilities, and as a first step, to extend and 
pave runways at the Trenton, N.S., airport; 

e instructed the Congress to press the federal Government 
to “carefully consider commencement dates for new buildings 
and other projects to ensure maximum employment of con- 
struction workers during winter months;” 

e recommended the granting of divorce by mutual con- 
sent of the parties, after a waiting period of one year; 

e favoured the granting of legal abortions “at the request 
of the person involved;” and 

e urged every CLC affiliate to pledge support of the prin- 
ciple that “all labour appointments to government boards, 
commissions and other government bodies be made or author- 
ized by the appropriate central labour body.” 

A resolution urging the Government “to institute a suitable 
allowance payable to female citizens who remain in the home 
to properly develop and counsel the future population of 
Canada” was referred to a newly constituted CLC committee 
on the status of women. 

Shirley Carr, Local 133, CUPE, disagreed with this resolu- 
tion and wanted it to be referred back to the committee. A 
male Public Service Alliance of Canada delegate, on the other 
hand, supported it wholeheartedly and described it as the 
most revolutionary resolution to date. 

A resolution directing the Congress to establish a consumers 
affairs department, and urging affiliated provincial federations 
to follow suit, was approved in principle and referred to the 
incoming executive. 
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Planning for Greater Security 


Trade unionists must be willing to 
change their traditional attitudes toward 
technological change, and face the 
realities of economic and social pro- 
gress, George Lowthian, British fra- 
ternal delegate from the Trades Union 
Congress, told the CLC convention. 
There is little future for any trade 
unions if they are not willing to throw 
away their prejudices about economic 
and industrial planning, he said. 

A former chairman of the TUC and 
a present General Secretary of the Con- 
gress, Mr. Lowthian emphasized the 
need for unions to keep up with mass- 
production techniques, and growth in 
the size of markets. “Many of these 
economic and political changes are wel- 
come to trade unionists because they 
provide evidence of greater maturity, 
both of our industries and our nation, 
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and because they have resulted in sig- 
nificant improvements in living stand- 
ards. But it is an important part of 
our job to ensure that those who are 
in the front line of change are ade- 
quately protected, and that they are 
among the winners, and not among the 
losers.” 

Mr. Lowthian was adamant in his 
conviction that trade unionists must 
have a voice in industrial decisions, and 
that new forms of security must go 
hand in hand with new industrial 
techniques. “This, in essence, is what 
we in Britain mean by planning. Plan- 
ning involves the creation of a co- 
ordinated view of what needs to be 
done” to give workers better standards 
of living, social justice, more jobs, 
continuity of employment and economic 
security. 

Britain established the National Econ- 
omic Development Council in February 
1962. It comprises representatives of 
the Government, the employers’ central 
organization and the TUC. It meets 
monthly to discuss topics concerning 
industrial planning and the achieve- 
ment of national objectives. The staff 
of the Director-General of the Council 
prepares papers and reports to take 
account of these interests and objectives. 

The Economic Development Com- 
mittees are extensions of the Council, 
which provide regional reports at the 
industry level. At present, there are 
25 Committees, one in each major in- 
dustry, with tripartite representation, 
and there are plans for setting up further 
committees. These committees study 
management training, services offered 
by the British Employment Exchanges, 
welfare premises, standardization, and 
the improvement of forecasting demand 
and output. 

A Central Training Council and 21 
Industrial Training Boards have been 
set up under the Industrial Training 
Act of 1964. Manpower problems, and 
the development of skills to meet 
technological change, are the principal 
subjects of discussion at these boards, 
and their examination has lead to the 


| 
establishment of a wide range of new 
training facilities. | 

The work of the TUC in influencing 
economic policies and planning is an 
ongoing one, was the message of Lord 
Wright, the other fraternal delegate of 
the TUC. | 

The TUC this year is celebrating it: 
centenary. Lord Wright, General Sec- 
retary of the TUC, and Chairman of its 
General Council, described to _ the 
delegates the organization’s history and 
development. It now represents 8.75 
million British workers. Only one mail 
union, teachers, remains outside the 
central organization. The teachers grout 
is at present holding a referendum or 
whether to affiliate with the Congress 
“If their answer is ‘yes’,” Lord Wrigh 
said, “the TUC will be just about com: 


plete and comprehensive.” | 
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Behind the Scenes 


At the CLC Convention 


The running battle between the exec- 
utive committees of the Canadian 
Labour Congress and the Quebec Feder- 
ation of Labour concerning an appeal 
procedure submitted by the QFL to the 
convention was where the action was 
during the CLC’s Seventh Constitutional 
Convention. 

The expected crisis between the QFL 
delegates and the CLC executive failed 
to materialize when last-minute negotia- 
tions healed the growing rift between 
them. 

The months-long disagreement devel- 
oped over how far the QFL could go 
in conducting no-raiding talks with 
Other Quebec unions without seeking or 
receiving the sanction of the CLC parent 
body. The situation arose two months 
previously when leaders of the QFL and 
the rival, Quebec-based Confederation of 
National Trade Unions initiated discus- 
sions and signed a memorandum of 
agreement to make a pact that would 
resolve competition for membership be- 
tween them. The talks had spread to 
include the Corporation des Enseignants 
du Québec (Teachers). 

The situation then reached a critical 
»oint. The CLC executive was convinced 
that the Quebec group had gone too far 
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in taking the initiative to commence 
these talks and sign the agreement. Its 
chief argument against the Federation’s 
unilateral signing of the pact lay in the 
CLC’s contention that the Federation 
comprised only locals of international 
and national unions, who could not ratify 
such a pact in Quebec, if inter-union 
raiding in other provinces was still going 
on. 

The implication of the signing was 
that such a pact could threaten to disrupt 
the unity of the house of labour. The 
CLC predicted that, if the national and 
international unions failed to support the 
agreement involving their Quebec locals, 
the Federation executives who signed 
but couldn’t deliver would appear ridicu- 
lous. In addition, such a move toward 
greater autonomy for the QFL could 
undermine the strength of the CLC in 
the national labour movement. 

An emergency meeting of the CLC 
executive council was held on April 9 
and 10 to discuss the negotiations be- 
tween the two bodies, and the objections 
of the large international unions, which 
make up the majority of the QFL’s 
membership. Before any invitation to 
continue the discussions with a view to 
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signing a no-raiding pact could be 
drafted, CNTU President Marcel Pepin 
repudiated any interest in such discus- 
sions. A few days later, Louis Laberge, 
QFL President, denounced the interven- 
tion move, and resigned as a CLC Vice- 
President. (Among informed observers, 
this move was considered empty, because 
the CLC constitution, coming up for re- 
vision at the Seventh Convention, would 
provide for representation of all provin- 
cial federation presidents as vice-pres- 
idents of the Congress. ) 

Just days before the convention began, 
the QFL prepared and submitted an 
emergency resolution that asked the con- 
vention to agree that recent negotiations 
between the QFL, CNTU and CEQ re- 
garding the jurisdictional agreements did 
not violate the CLC constitution. The 
emergency appeal motion was necessary 
because it was submitted within 60 days 
of the convention meeting. This signific- 
ant resolution introduced the problem 
of granting autonomy to the QFL to 
regulate changes of union allegiance be- 
tween the QFL, CNTU, and CEQ. The 
CLC executive council held that such 
a move toward settlement of problems 
arising from affiliation changes created 
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the untenable position of allowing union 
locals to make arrangements to which 
their national and international parent 
bodies could not or would not be a 
party. The QFL representatives denied 
that the agreement was a no-raiding pact 
based on union jurisdictions within the 
Province of Quebec. 

The day before the conference opened, 
Donald MacDonald said that the issue 
of introducing the QFL amendment was 
not a stickler. The hard negotiations 
would then be conducted on the con- 
vention floor. 

At the first session of the convention, 
the CLC executive council recommended 
that the delegates agree unanimously to 
hear the appeal motion. The predicted 
debate did not occur, however, because 
the last-minute bargaining between CLC 
and QFL executive councils produced 
the following statement: 

“We are pleased to be in a position 
to inform the convention at this time 
that, as a result of discussions that have 
been held between the executive com- 
mittees of the Congress and the QFL, 
there has been a mutually satisfactory 
resolution of the issue between the Con- 
gress and the Federation, which has 
been of such great concern to all of us. 

“The basis of this agreement, which 
the executive council recommends for 
your favourable consideration, is: 

“<“That this Convention authorize the 
Congress and the Quebec Federation of 
Labour jointly to continue discussions 
with the CNTU and the CEQ with a 
view to preventing and regulating inter- 
union conflicts in the best interests of 
the workers we represent.’ 

“Approval of this agreement by the 
convention would supersede all other 
previous statements with respect to the 
entire subject.” 

The motion was passed unanimously. 

Moments before, the Quebec repre- 
sentatives met briefly to discuss and ap- 
prove the motion that had been drafted 
the night before between representatives 
of the Congress and the Federation. At 
least four international union officers 
played a key role in the mediation be- 
tween the two groups. All were from 
Quebec. They were: Louis H. Lorraine, 
International Vice-President, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers; Bernard Shane, 
Vice-President, International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union; Maurice Silcoff, 
International Vice-President, United Hat- 
ters, Cap and Millinery Workers; and 
Harry Lottman, Manager, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. 

Mr. Laberge explained to reporters the 
discussions and steps taken to reach the 
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agreement. There would be no merger in 
the near future with the CNTU. The 
positions of the Congress and the Federa- 
tion with respect to a possible agreement 
had been framed already; it was neces- 
sary for the union mediators to arrange 
a formula back and forth between the 
disagreeing groups. The agreement did 
not include a delineation of membership 
representation of the committee author- 
ized to continue the discussions with the 
CNTU. When asked if he had contacted 
the CNTU concerning the recent accord, 
the QFL President added that, as yet, 
there had been no talks with the Con- 
federation on this issue. 

Mr. MacDonald emphasized that the 
committee would fall under the jurisdic- 
tion of the convention, with QFL repre- 
sentatives participating jointly. 

Mr. Laberge told reporters that there 
was no change in views toward Bill C-186 
on the part of either the Congress or the 
Federation, who are both opposed to the 
legislation. The CNTU, however, sup- 
ports the Bill. He pointed out that QFL 
opposition to the Bill did not hinder the 
discussions conducted between the QFL 
and the CNTU: the parties had agreed 
to disagree. 

One result of the agreement is that the 
QFL now has a co-ordinate role in the 
CNTU-CLC_ discussions. This move 
would seem to place the two bodies on 
an equal footing. Louis Laberge inter- 
preted this as a victory for the QFL. 
Donald MacDonald, however, interpreted 
it as in keeping with the CLC’s original 
proposal that the Congress meet with the 
CNTU to work out a pact designed to 
prevent conflict and promote co-opera- 
tion, with QFL representatives invited to 
participate. 

William Mahoney, a CLC General 
Vice-President, explained that the CLC 
did not oppose the objective of the QFL- 
CEQ-CNTU talks, but rather questioned 
the method. He believed that it would 


place the Federation in conflict with any 
of its affiliates that refused to sign the 
pact, or that, having signed, refused to 
abide by decisions made by the Federa- 
tion without authority under its constitu- 
tion. 

Jurisdictional matters are the prerog- 
ative of the CLC rather than of the 
provincial federations, according to their 
constitutions. The memorandum of agree- 
ment already negotiated between the 
QFL, CNTU and CEQ could involve the 
Federation in a dispute with the parent 
body. The Congress would then be 
obligated to defend the rights of the affil- 
iates of the Federation. 

Both Mr. Laberge and Mr. MacDonald 
denied that the differences of opinion 
between the two bodies were based on 


cultural or nationalistic differences be- © 


tween Quebec and the rest of Canada. 
Both emphasized that this was not a 
move toward greater autonomy for the 
QFL. 

Mr. Laberge affirmed his belief that 
the joint negotiations would result in 
greater unity within the labour movement 
by reducing the in-fighting among Quebec 
labour groups. Mr. MacDonald empha- 
sized that there will be no decrease in 
authority for either body, and that con- 
tinuing negotiations will improve the 
state of inter-union relations in Quebec. 

The previously arranged pact would 
present an untenable position in the field 
of labour relations in Canada, said Mr. 
MacDonald. He protested that it would 
be intolerable to arrange a situation 
whereby there could be inter-union peace 
between the CNTU and locals of inter- 
national unions who happen to be affil- 
iated with the QFL, while, at the same 
time, other locals of the same union were 
at war with the CNTU in other prov- 
inces. Now that the proposed pact will be 
negotiated on a national level, 
dilemma could be resolved, the union 
leaders averred. 


50th Anniversary of the ILO 


The convention committed the 
CLC to pledging its support to the 
ILO, and to joining with others in 


activities designed to celebrate the 
ILO’s 50th anniversary, and to call- 
ing on all its affiliated and char- 
tered organizations to take part in 
a program that would place special 


emphasis on the ILO through in- 
formation, education, publications 
and research activities. It also asked 
the Government of Canada “to 
mark this truly historical occasion 
in a meaningful and appropriate 
manner.” 
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The First Public Service Collective Agreements 


Public Service of Canada under collective bargaining legis- 

lation were signed on April 29 by the senior negotiators 
for the two parties, Claude Edwards, President, Public Service 
Alliance of Canada, and Cameron Smith and Donald Knapp, 
of the Treasury Board staff. 


Covering about 7,500 employees in three occupational 
groups—Heating, Power and Stationary Plant Operation; 
Firefighters; and Correctional—the six contracts involved 
rates of pay, payment for overtime, paid holidays, severance 
pay and checkoff of membership dues. The agreements cover 
the period from October 1, 1966 to September 30, 1968 and 
provide for pay increases retroactive to October 1, 1966. 


Ratification in favour of the contracts signed by the three 
occupational groups was as follows: Firefighters, 86 per cent; 
Heating, Power and Stationary Plant Operation, 90 per cent; 
and Correctional, 86 per cent. Close to 100 per cent of the 
membership voted in each of the groups. 


The total increase for firefighters amounts to an average 
of $1,664 over the life of the contract, for heating plant 
personnel, $1,376, and for correctional employees, $1,318. 


Under the contracts, firefighters receive an average pay 
increase of 5 per cent, retroactive to October 1, 1966, the 
date on which their positions are to be reclassified in accord- 
ance with the new public service system of classification. 
Mid-term increases are 612 per cent, retroactive to October 
1, 1967. 


The corresponding average increase for heating plant per- 
sonnel is 4.8 per cent, effective October 1, 1966, and a mid- 
term increase of 6 per cent, effective October 1, 1967. The 
average increase for correctional personnel is 3.5 per cent, 
effective October 1, 1966, and 6 per cent, effective October 
1, 1967. These negotiated increases are in addition to increases 
of 7 per cent, effective October 1, 1966, that were authorized 
earlier as an interim measure. 

The major benefit to the firefighters, according to the 
President of Public Service Alliance, was long-service pay 
on a sliding scale that ranged from a lump sum annual pay- 
ment of $50 (five to 10 years service) to $250 (25 years or 
more). This benefit was negotiated in conjunction with a 
plan that would eventually eliminate shift premiums as an 
alternative to long-service pay. 

The three groups received an extra bonus with the addi- 
tion of Boxing Day to their number of designated holidays, 
now totalling 11. They are entitled also to payment at the 
rate of time and one half for overtime worked under normal 
circumstances, and at the rate of double time for overtime 
worked on the second weekly day of rest. 

Under the agreements, severance pay benefits that will 
apply to employees who are laid off after one year of service 
will equal two weeks pay for the first year, and a week’s pay 
for each succeeding year, up to a maximum of 28 weeks pay. 


Severance pay benefits will apply also to employees who 
resign after 10 years of continuous service, and to employees 
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who retire with an immediate annuity under the Public Serv- 
ice Superannuation Act. In the case of resignation, the 
amount is one half a week’s pay for each year of continuous 
service, up to a maximum of 26 weeks; and for retirement, 
the amount is one week’s pay for each year of continuous 
service, up to a maximum of 28 weeks. The new provisions 
have replaced existing arrangements for retiring leave and 
gratuities. 

Among employees covered by the agreements, those who 
are placed in holding ranges as a result of conversion to the 
new classification and pay plans of October 1, 1966 are en- 
titled to compensation in the form of lump-sum payments, 
effective September 30, 1967 and September 30, 1968. The 
amount of the payments is equivalent to about half the income 
produced in the course of a year by the pay increases provided 
for employees who are not in holding ranges. 

Another key union gain, effective immediately is manda- 
tory payroll deduction of union dues for all new employees, 
whether or not they join the union. An exception is made 
for employees who object on “conscientious grounds because 
of religious belief.” 

A further gain concerns acting pay. Under the contracts, 
an employee who occupies a position which is higher than 
his regular position will now be paid the rate of pay for the 
higher position provided he works at that position for five 
consecutive working days. At present the “waiting” period is 
60 days. 

Other negotiated benefits include the following: 

e compensation for an employee required to travel on gov- 
ernment business on his days of rest will be made on the 
basis of payment for one third of the hours he is actually in 
transit, with a minimum compensation of not less than two 
hours pay; 

e payment of $1.50 for supper money to an employee 
working overtime for at least three hours beyond his normal 
daily hours, and payment at overtime rates while taking a 
reasonable amount of time to enjoy the meal; 

ea day off with pay when an employee’s wife gives birth 
to a child; 

e® a raise in evening shift premiums from 48¢ to 80¢ a 
shift; and 

e a raise in night shift premiums from 72¢ to $1.20 a shift. 

Hon. E. J. Benson, president of the Treasury Board and 
Minister of Finance said that the complex and lengthy nego- 
tiations had resulted in an equitable settlement, and had 
established a firm foundation for a productive continuing 
relationship between the government as employer and the 
authorized representatives of the employees. “I think it is 
significant,” he said, “that the parties have expressed a desire 
to improve the Public Service of Canada and to promote the 
well-being and increased productivity of its employees to the 
end that the people of Canada will be well and efficiently 
served.” 
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British Columbia’s Bill 33 — Mediation Commission Act 


industrial relations system that incorporates a full-time 

mediation service. The Mediation Commission Act has 
been both loudly praised as a logical step forward in stream- 
lining the procedures for handling labour-management rela- 
tions, and censured as an infringement upon the long-estab- 
lished right of free collective bargaining. 

The Act, known as Bill 33, was introduced in the legisla- 
ture following the publication of the recommendations of the 
Report of Swedish Labour Laws and Practices (L.G., June, 
p. 326), written by Hon. Mr. Justice N. T. Nemetz, B.C. 
Supreme Court. In it, Mr. Justice Nemetz proposed, for the 
private sector of the provincial economy, the strengthening 
of the existing labour-management committee for year-round 
discussions, the creation of an independent research institute, 
the study and establishment of a labour tribunal, after the 
Swedish model, to provide for continuity of decision-making 
in the interpretation of disputes, the creation of a full-time 
mediation board to replace ad hoc conciliation boards, and 
the creation of an industrial inquiry commission. 

At the same time, notice was also taken of some proposals 
laid down by Hon. J.V. Clyne, Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer of MacMillan, Bloedel and Powell 
River Limited (L.G., March, p. 148). Mr. Clyne suggested 
the establishment of a first-rank mediation service, with 
advisory powers to influence the parties to a labour-manage- 
ment dispute. 

The new legislation establishes a permanent and inde- 
pendent Mediation Commission, which would have a double 
role as mediation agency and research and fact-finding body, 
to replace the present system of conciliation officers and 
ad hoc conciliation boards. The Mediation Commission would 
have wide powers to assist in the settlement of disputes, in- 
cluding power to recommend the terms and conditions of a 
collective agreement, which, in its opinion, would be fair and 
reasonable. The freedom of the parties to strike or lock out 
would be preserved. 

In addition, the Bill provides a permanent statutory pro- 
cedure that may be invoked under special circumstances to 
resolve a dispute that adversely affects the public interest 
and welfare. The Bill does not define what is meant by this 
term. Instead, it leaves the issue up to the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, the provincial Cabinet. This clause in 
the legislation is the subject of much controversy, especially 
among the labour unions in the province, who are opposed 
to what E. C. Staley, President of the 136,000-member B.C. 
Federation of Labour, calls the creation of a “slave state.” 

The compulsory features of the Bill appear in clauses 
providing that, in circumstances involving the public interest 
and welfare, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council is author- 
ized to refer the dispute to the Mediation Commission, and 
order that its decision shall be binding. Where such an order 
is made, no strike or lockout may occur; if a strike or lockout 
is in progress, it must be terminated within 24 hours. 

Whether or not the Act will provide the answer to the 
province’s labour ills is still being hotly debated. Ernest Hall, 
provincial MLA, charged that compulsion in labour relations 
leads to an increase in the number of wildcat strikes, manage- 
ment evasion, and disrespect for the law. He and other critics 
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of the legislation have called it “compulsory arto 
the first in Canada.” | 
Colin Cameron, MLA, remarked, “If there is to be a fight, 

it must be a fight within the confines of an operating industry.” 
In this regard, Hon. Leslie R. Peterson, B.C. Minister of 
Labour affirmed that the legislation is designed to prevent 
“possible dislocation of services essential to the public [at 
which time] a strike or lockout is virtually not acceptable 
to the public.” | 
In recommending the creation of an Industrial Inquiry. 
Commission, Judge Nemetz said, “Between the two extremes. 
of non-intervention in Sweden and compulsion in Australia, 
there is room for an effective middle way, provided that there’ 
is willingness on the part of labour and management to make. 
such a middle-of-the-road system work.” In reference to this) 
statement, Mr. Peterson remarked, “The Bill is an earnest and 
sincere attempt to put industrial relations in the province 
on a more sophisticated and firmer basis. I am sure we all 
agree that the most satisfactory method of settling industrial 
disputes is through normal collective bargaining procedures, 
with which we are all familiar. A freely negotiated collective 
agreement is preferable to any other, and this Government 
supports every measure that aids and assists the parties to 
that end, under ordinary circumstances and conditions. Nor 
does it have any intention of taking away or inhibiting the 
f 

right of labour to strike in cases that do not have widespread 
implications for the province as a whole. A strike-free or 
lockout-free society will not be created by this Bill.” | 
The labour unions in the province, however, do not agree. 
Ray Haynes, Secretary-Treasurer of the B.C. Federation of 
Labour, termed the Bill a threat to freedoms and civil rights 
in collective bargaining by government intervention through 
the mediation commission. The B.C. Federation of Labour 
set up a “Beat Bill 33 Fund,” for which members of the 
Federation would be assessed one hour’s pay. The assessment 
is to become payable on the day Bill 33 is enacted with the 
present compulsory arbitration and punitive monetary clauses. 
When this Bill was introduced in the legislature, the British 
Columbia Government ferry service workers were engaged in 
a two-week strike (L.G., June, p. 315). At that time, it was 
rumoured in the press that the Government would call into 
effect the provisions of Bill 33 to end the strike. Such rumours 
were groundless, it turned out. The strike terminated upon 
the signing of a memorandum of agreement between the 
Government employer and the ferry workers. 
Provisions regarding collective bargaining and collective 
agreements, mediation, strikes and lockouts are contained in 
the Bill. Corresponding provisions of the Labour Relations 
Act are to be repealed when the Mediation Commission Aci 
is proclaimed in effect. The Labour Relations Board wil! 
continue to have jurisdiction over the certification of trade 
unions, unfair labour practices, and the arbitration of disputes 
arising out of a collective agreement only. i 
Mr. Peterson announced in April that the first section oi 
the Mediation Commission Act would be proclaimed soon 
so that the Commission could be established. He added, how 
ever, that operative sections of the Act cannot be proclaimec 
until the mediation machinery is set up. This will give the 
Government time to select and appoint top-level adminis I 


trators to carry out the provisions of the Act. 
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News Briefs 


YECD report examines aids 
> geographical mobility 


A schematic analysis of financial aid 
rograms for the geographical mobility 
f workers has been studied by the 
ganization for Economic Co-operation 
nd Development, which is investigating 
1¢ present state of legal provisions for 
ich programs. 


The report, titled Government Finan- 
ial Aids to Geographical Mobility in 
ECD Countries (OECD, Queen’s 
rinter, $1.50), is a comparative study, 
} tabular form, of financial mobility 
icentives provided in Canada and eight 
uropean countries. 


The topics under which financial aid 
_ examined include: the interregional 
learing system; travel assistance for 
ainees or dislocated workers; starting 
ssistance; lodging and maintenance 
sistance to single workers, or separa- 
on allowance for workers with de- 
endants; and removal and relocation 
ssistance. 


The principal schemes in Canada are 

1¢ Manpower Mobility Program, and 
ie federal-provincial Agricultural Man- 
ower Program, supplemented in spe- 
ifically designated rural areas by the 
sderal-provincial Rural Development 
igreement. In addition, the Occupa- 
onal Training Act provided allowance 
or logging and maintenance assistance 
) dislocated workers or trainees moving 
rom one geographical area in search of 
reater employment opportunities. 


CMP salary increases 
nounced in April 


Salary increases, averaging about four 
er cent, and retroactive to January 1, 
968, have been approved for some 8,500 
nembers of the RCMP, the force an- 
ounced on April 10. The new pay 
cales range from $5,200 to $23,363. 


With the exception of federal em- 
loyees working with the RCMP, all 
iniformed ranks, civilian members, spe- 
ial and marine constables coming under 
he RCMP Act are included in the in- 
reases. The first-class constable range 
$5,720 to $6,968) has been raised to 
5,949-$7,247; second-class constable 
rom $5,200 to $5,408; and third-class 
Onstable from $5,000 to $5,200. 

The annual pay of deputy commis- 
ioners has climbed to $23,363 from 
22,464; assistant commissioners to 
19,469 from $18,720; and chief super- 
ntendents to $16,765 from $16,120. 
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Hon. Mr. Justice Walsh 


NFB photo 


Hon. Mr. Justice Kerr 


Hon. Mr. Justice Roderick Kerr and Hon. Mr. Justice Allison A.M. Walsh, of the Exchequer 
Court of Canada, have been appointed Umpire and Deputy Umpire under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. In their new positions they will hear final appeals on claims for 


Unemployment Insurance benefit. 


Conference studies ‘systems approach” to building 


A “systems approach” to building 
was the theme of a two-day national 
conference held at Ottawa in April. 
Attended by 450 delegates, the con- 
ference was sponsored by the Canada 
Department of Industry, in co-opera- 
tion with the Royal Architectural In- 
stitute of Canada, and the Canadian 
Construction Association. 


In industrial terminology, a “systems 
approach” is the mobilization of all re- 
sources going into the construction of 
buildings. As well as demanding greater 
co-operation among clients, architects 
and contractors, it involves long-range 
planning, anticipation of future needs, 
consideration of the building as part of 
a whole suburban development, the 
greater use of prefabricated building 
parts, and computer memory-banks for 
instant assessment. 


The meeting, which attracted repre- 
sentatives of labour and communica- 
tions industries, architects, engineers, 
contractors and _ specification writers, 
was the first of its kind in the world, 
said Ralph D. Hindson, Director, 
Materials Branch, Department of In- 
dustry. 

John Dawson, Assistant Chief of the 
Construction Products Division, Mate- 
rials Branch, Department of Industry, 
explained that the objective of the con- 
ference was to stimulate thinking, and 
make the construction industry aware 


of the demands placed upon it by an 
increasing population. 

William Ladyman, Vice-President of 
the Canadian Labour Congress, and In- 
ternational Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of _ Electrical 
Workers, told the conference that, as 
productivity increases and further im- 
provements are made, some craft work- 
ers will expect the company to absorb 
the costs of retraining and employing 
displaced workers. 

William Purdy, President of the CCA, 
suggested in an interview that construc- 
tion firms pay half a cent an hour for 
each employee into a fund to improve 
the industry’s efficiency. The money 
could be used to study how the industry 
can adapt to the systems approach used 
to manufacture cars and other consumer 
goods. It could also be spent on con- 
tinuing research into labour relations 
and other construction problems. 


The tiny levies made on_ building 
firms, Mr. Purdy pointed out, would 
build up a fund of between $14,000,000 
and $15,000,000 a year. He suggested 
that an alternative fund could be created 
from overpayments made by employers 
to the Canada Pension Fund. 

A task force of experts, which would 
study system-building all over the 
world and make recommendations to 
the Canadian building industry, was also 
needed, he said. 
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New publication issued 
on labour standards 


The 1967 edition of Labour Standards 
in Canada (Queen’s Printer, L2-7/1967, 
75¢) was recently released by the 
Canada Department of Labour. Issued 
annually, the publication sets out the 
standards that are in effect under fed- 
eral and provincial labour laws regard- 
ing child labour, minimum wages, equal 
pay for equal work, hours of work, 
weekly rest days, annual vacations with 
pay, public holidays, fair employment 
practices, notice of termination of em- 
ployment, maternity protection, and 
workmen’s compensation. Standards set 
by labour ordinances of the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories are included. 

One section, devoted to changes in 
labour standards in 1967, records that 
provinces put higher minimum wage 
rates into effect during the year. With 
these revisions, a general minimum rate 
of $1.25 an hour has been reached in 
two provinces, and a third province will 
attain that level on December 1, 1968. 

Prince Edward Island workers were 
given the right to an annual vacation 
with pay of one week after a year of 
employment. The vacation period to 
which Nova Scotia workers are entitled 
after a year’s service was increased from 
one week to two weeks. British Colum- 
bia, issuing its first holiday order, re- 
quires that employers give their employ- 
ees eight paid holidays a year. 

The Council of the Northwest Terri- 
tories also enacted a Labour Standards 
Ordinance, to be proclaimed in effect, 
laying down standards modelled on 
those of the Canada Labour (Standards) 
Code, except that longer hours of work 
are permitted in view of local condi- 
tions. 


Minimum wage raised 
for West Indian farm workers 


The minimum wage for West Indian 
farm industry workers, who began to 
arrive in Canada at the beginning of 
May, was raised by the federal govern- 
ment to $1.45 an hour from $1.30 last 
year. The conditions under which the 
workers were allowed to enter Canada 
were Otherwise the same as last year. 
They are admitted for a maximum of 
four months and a minimum of six 
weeks, at any time between May 1 and 
September 1, and they must leave 
Canada by October 31. This is the 
third year that the plan has been in 
effect. 
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In addition to the minimum wage, 
Canadian employers must provide the 
workers with transport to and from the 
West Indies and supply living quarters. 
The worker must either pay $1.60 a 
day for meals or the employer must 
provide cooking space 

An official of the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration said that 
the increase in the minimum wage 
was intended to bring the wages for the 
West Indians into line with average 
wages in Canadian agriculture, which 
were estimated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics at $1.44 an hour last year. 

Most of those in the first group of 
West Indian workers to arrive, consist- 
ing of 107 Jamaicans, were bound for 
plants belonging to Canadian Canners 
Ltd. of Hamilton. 


Six Negro welders awarded 
human rights settlement 


Six Toronto welders received letters 
of apology and a sum total of $28,600 
from an American company and a To- 
ronto union local because they were 
denied work at a Clinton, Iowa, con- 
struction project. 


The company, M. W. Kellogg Co. of 
New York, had arranged with repre- 
sentatives of Local 46, United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen and Apprentices of 
the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry 
to recruit members of Local 46. The 
six welders had responded to the appeal 
for workers but were told by union offi- 
cials that the company would not hire 
negroes. 

The settlement was made shortly be- 
fore the opening of an Ontario Human 


Rights Commission inquiry into the 
welders’ charge of racial discrimina- 
tion. It represented the _ difference 


between what the men earned between 
November 1, 1967, and April 30, 1968, 
and the amount they would have earn- 
ed if they had worked on the construc- 
tion job. 

Along with the monetary reimburse- 
ment, the company and union both 
agreed to notify the welders and the 
Commission the next time jobs were 
available for which they were qualified. 
The union promised also to adhere to 
the rules of the Ontario Human Rights 
Code. As a final gesture of good will, 
the company and the union promised 
to send an account of the complaints 
and the settlement to the New York 
and Iowa state commission for human 
rights, the international office of the 
union, the Clinton local, and the Jamai- 
ca-Canadian Association. 


CUPE urges merger of 
Prairie Provinces 


Wages and working conditions would 
become equal to, if not better than the 
national average if the provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
were to merge. This was a resolution 
introduced at the Sth annual convention 
of the Manitoba division, Canadian 
Union of Public Employees, at Portage 
La Prairie, in April. About 100 delegates, 
representing 5,000 municipal, hospital 
and other employees in 18 union locais, 
urged their executive to get government 
action through the Manitoba Federatior 
of Labour. 


The MFL was asked to work for ¢ 
tri-province, non-political commissior 
that would study merger benefits, anc 
report after a two-year investigation 
Complete merger of the three prairik 
provinces, the resolution said, would leac 
to greater economic growth. | 


Delegates called also on the Govern 
ment to increase tax exemptions fron 
the present $1,000 to between $1,500 anc 
$3,000, and take cost of living increase 
into account in further exemptioy 
changes. They voted in favour of im 
proved ambulance services, and mor 
government spending in education, ani 
decided to increase their per capita ta 
to 30¢ from 18¢ quarterly for each mem 
ber. The increase goes into effect i 
October and will enable the union t 
step up bargaining, organizing an 


worker education programs. | 


Stanley Little, national President c 
the 115,000-member CUPE, said the 
there was bigotry and resentment t 
change within the movement and “grec 
fear and mistrust . . . that someone wi 
not get the proper credit or alternativel 
too much credit for having brought abou 
an innovation.” He said that labou 
should not be afraid when convince 
that certain policies and actions we 
necessary, “even when such actions al 
contrary to some of our old and strong] 
held concepts.” 


Correction 


A typographical error occurred in tk 
first News Brief on page 259 of the Me 
number. In the fourth paragraph of th 
item headed “Major collective agreemen 
settled in 1967,” the sentence relating ‘ 
increases in three-year agreements co! 
tained a transposition in the figure for tl 
first-year increases. The sentence shou > 
read: “The increases provided for in tl 
three-year agreements average 9.0 (n_ 
0.9 as printed), 7.9 and 5.1 per cent fi 
their first, second, and third years.” | 
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ormer Canadian-born 
ead of BRT dies in May 


William Parker Kennedy, Canadian- 
orn former President of the Brotherhood 
f Railroad Trainmen, died in Minnea- 
olis in May. Mr. Kennedy was President 
f the union from 1949 to 1962, being 
rst of all appointed to the position by 
1e board of directors, and later elected 
t the union convention in 1950 and 
s-elected in 1954 and 1958. 

Mr. Kennedy was born in Hutton- 
ile, Ont., in 1892, and went to 
hicago at the age of 10. He worked 
ith an American railway at the age 
f 17, and was employed by the CPR 
s; a switchman in Calgary, Alta., for 
time in 1911. After his return to the 
Inited States, he gradually rose in the 
anks of the Brotherhood, serving in 
arious capacities before reaching the 
p. 

The board of directors of the union 
1 1935 appointed him to the position 
f Vice-President in charge of the 
lorthwest Territory of the United 
tates, and all of Canada west of Fort 
Villiam and Port Arthur. From 1944 
» 1946, while he was in charge of the 
uper-promotion department of the 
rotherhood, he dealt with 146 rep- 
sentation disputes in the United 
tates and Canada, involving railways 
1 every section of both countries. 


trong unions eliminate 
inrest says Swedish lawyer 


Strong union organizations help to 
liminate labour unrest and _ wildcat 
trikes in Sweden, says a Swedish ex- 
ert in labour law. That’s why em- 
loyers there don’t fight the unions. 


Stig Gustafsson, chief legal adviser 
» the 500,000-member Central Organi- 
ation of Salaried Employees, said in a 
ecent interview in Montreal that labour 
nrest decreases as large, better organized 
mions take the place of a multitude of 
maller ones. He contended that small 
nions try to increase their membership 
Y competing among themselves to 
rive the hardest bargain with em- 
loyers. 


Sweden’s organization of white-collar 
vorkers is one of the largest unions in 
he world. It includes not only office 
vorkers, but professional workers, civil 
ervants, high ranking army officers, 
liplomats and clergymen. 
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Education for adult workers in 1975 


The adult work force of 1975 will 
include as many persons with college 
graduation as with eight years of school- 
ing or less, states an article, “Education 
of Adult Workers in 1975,” by Denis F. 
Johnston, which appeared in the April 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review, 
published by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


Scarcely ten years ago, Mr. Johnston 
recalls, college graduates as a group 
were only one third the size of the other 
component. Only one out of three 
workers had eight years or less of 
elementary schooling in the late 1950s; 
but by 1975, they will consist of only 
one out of six. 


Expectations are that, by 1975, men 
and women workers will have com- 
pleted an average of 12.4 years of 
schooling. Mr. Johnston said that, in 
March 1959, the median years of school 


completed by male workers of 25 years 
and over was 11.3, which was 0.8 years 
lower than the median of a correspond- 
ing group of working women. By March 
1967, the working men showed a 
median educational attainment of 12.2 
years, only 0.1 years lower than that of 
women workers. 


It is expected that, by 1975, four out 
of five young adult workers aged 25 to 
34 years will have a high school educa- 
tion or better, and that one out of five 
will have completed four years or more 
of college. 


“Thus, while their numbers are 
shrinking rapidly, workers with a min- 
imum of education will continue to pose 
a very real problem for retraining and 
remedial education,” Mr. Johnston said, 
“a problem that will be exacerbated by 
the growing proportion of older workers 
among their ranks.” 


Automatic adjustment for unemployment insurance 


An automatic adjustment of Canada’s 
unemployment insurance plan has been 
recommended in a study by the Industrial 
Relations Centre of Queen’s University. 

The proposal would keep the system in 
line with rising wage levels by holding 
contributions, benefits, income classes and 
the earnings ceiling in a fixed relationship 
to average weekly wages and salaries. 


Dr. L. A. Kelly, associate in research 
at the Industrial Relations Centre, who 
headed the study, believes that the effec- 
tiveness of unemployment insurance is 
weakened by the present system of making 
infrequent adjustments to the provisions 
of the plan. Over long periods, he said, 
contributions and benefits had grown 
increasingly out of line with current earn- 
ings levels. 


The changes in the program announced 
by the federal Government late in January 
were the first since 1959, a period in which 
average weekly wages and salaries in- 
creased by 40 per cent. 


As wage levels rose, Dr. Kelly said, the 
maximum contribution of 94 cents a week 
fell from 1.33 per cent of average weekly 
wages and salaries in 1959 to 0.98 per cent 
in 1967. And the maximum benefit, $36 
a week for persons with a dependent, fell 
from 51.1 per cent of average earnings to 
37.4 per cent. 


Recent revisions have positioned both 
contribution and benefit rates close to 
their 1959 relationship to the earnings 
level. If planned legislation is passed 
before the new schedules go into effect on 


June 30, the unemployment insurance 
program will closely resemble the way it 
would be if the adjustments had been 
carried out annually, or every two years, 
to maintain the 1959 relationship. But the 
fund that is now available to support the 
higher level of benefits — $369 million at 
the end of 1967 — is substantially smaller 
than it would have been if large numbers 
of salaried and weekly wage employees 
had not passed out of coverage as their 
earnings rose. 

Dr. Kelly said what mattered was not 
the loss of protection for the workers — 
many of them could have continued with 
their coverage — but the loss of contribu- 
tion revenue to the unemployment in- 
surance fund. “‘This is particularly signifi- 
cant when it is considered that those who 
drop out of the scheme are low-risk, 
high contribution employees.”’ 

The amendments before Parliament will 
raise the earnings ceiling from $105 a 
week to $150 and will extend the coverage 
and the contribution levy to 400,000 
additional employees. The failure of the 
plan to maintain continuous coverage of 
this group has been costly to the fund, 
urged Dr. Kelly because, the higher in- 
come members, on average, contribute 
three times as much to the fund as they 
receive in benefits. 

Foregoing contributions cannot be re- 
covered he said, with the result that the 
financial structure of the unemployment 
insurance plan has been weakened and 
made more vulnerable to high levels of 
unemployment. 
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OECD meeting examines the technological gap 


“If the OECD analysis is correct, 
European governments—and particular- 
ly the British Government—should drop 
their present preoccupation with train- 
ing more and more scientists, engineers, 
technologists, and assorted boffinery, 
and look instead at the rest of the edu- 
cational system; that is, the non-scienti- 
fic sphere. Because the really striking 
difference between the United States 
and the rest of the world is that more 
people are better educated on their side 
of the Atlantic than on ours.” 

This statement is made in an article 
on “The Technological Gap,” published 
in The Economist of March 16, which 
dealt with certain findings that came out 
at a meeting of science ministers of the 
member countries of the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Devel- 
opment that had just been held in 
Paris. 


Serious Attempt 


The meeting was described by The 
Economist as “the first serious attempt 
to find out what the technological gap 
is all about, and to treat it, for once, 
not as a nasty American plot, but as the 
major economic phenomenon of. this 
generation.” 

According to this OECD analysis, 
the fact that a much higher proportion 
of the American working population 
has had some sort of higher education 
than is the case in Europe or Japan 
accounts for the greater receptiveness 
of Americans to new ideas, and greater 
quickness in grasping them. “When the 
Americans say repeatedly that what is 
wrong with the rest of the world is not 
a technological gap but a management 
gap,” the British journal says, “it begins 
to look as if they know what they are 
saying, because the American manager 
is not, in the main, scientifically edu- 
cated.” 


Higher Proportion 


The article goes on to point out that 
Europe produces a higher proportion 
of scientists than the U.S. does. “Britain, 
in particular, is turning out scientists 
and engineers faster than it has jobs for 
them—which is the underlying reason 
for the brain drain. And why aren’t 
there the jobs? Because innovation re- 
quires a high rate of investment, plus a 
willingness to take risks, and the two 
can flourish only in a climate of rapid 
economic growth that has been con- 
spicuously absent in Britain in recent 
years.” 

The writer of the article offers this as 
“a contentious argument to put forward 
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at a time when most European govern- 
ments are trying to persuade more and 
more children to take up science, fre- 
quently against their inclination,” and 
he asks, “Can the babes really have 
sounder economic sense than _ their 
sires?” 

The article comes to the conclusion, 
however, that the lag in the technology 
of other countries compared with that 
of the U.S. has not so far done the 
rest of the world much harm, except 
for the hurt to national pride. It has not 
hampered either economic growth or 
exports. American-based technology has 
spread inside the U.S. itself, the gap 
between different parts of the U.S. being 
much wider in some places than the gap 
between that country and Europe. 


Recent Origin 


A point made by the article, how- 
ever, is that the growth of the Ameri- 
can-dominated, science-based industries 
is of very recent origin, and is concen- 
trated mainly in new industries that 
are based on electronics and solid-state 
physics. In a number of established in- 
dustries, Europe’s record is good; but, 
the article speculates, what will happen 
when the Americans begin to catch up 
with, and overtake the Europeans in 
these old-established basic industries? 
And it suggests that the prospect of 
western economies increasingly dom- 
inated by, and dependent upon American 
technology may cease to be “a French 
bogeyman and become a matter of con- 
cern to everyone.” 


But the writer points hopefully to the 
success of the Japanese in building up 
a small range of industries to challenge 
the Americans in those fields in which 
they excel. He cites the Japanese elec- 
tronics industry “that dominates the 
world markets for transistorized con- 
sumer goods” as a notable example. 


Are long-term unemployed 
workers maladjusted? 


Even in periods of great economic 
activity, some people remain out of 
work, and others never retain a job more 
than a few weks. Would it not be pos- 
sible for the employment services in 
each country to help them? 


Under the title, Counselling for Special 
Groups, the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development has pub- 
lished the findings of an inquiry designed 
to identify long-term unemployed per- 
sons, analyze the causes of their occupa- 


. 
tional instability, and investigate the 
means of helping them through the em, 
ployment services. 


The findings of the survey prove tha’ 
long-term unemployed persons and fre: 
quent job changers do, in fact, tend to be 
overlooked by the employment service ir 
the normal routine of its duties. There 
are a variety of reasons for this: place! 
ment officers are not trained to help suct 
workers; the people questioned under} 
estimate their qualifications or have un 
realistic pay expectations; language bar. 
riers exist and the workers suffer fron 
emotional or mental problems. | 


As a result of the pilot survey, severa 
countries have decided to extend theii 
services to long-term unemployed per 
sons. In addition, the survey repor 
stresses the economic aspect of certair 
measures to prevent unemployed worker: 
from falling into a state of apathy iy 
which they accept their situation a: 
normal. It shows that efforts made by pei 
ferent countries can reduce the numbei 
of persons obliged to live on public 
funds. . 


ILO textile committee ) 
holds 8th session | 


H 
Labour problems of the internationa 
textile industry were discussed durins 
May at the eighth session of the Tex: 
tiles Committee of the Internationa 
Labour Organization. Employment prob. 
lems in the newly developing countries 
and technological changes througholl 
the world that are affecting the textile 
industry, were primary topics of in 
terest at the 10-day meeting held it 
Geneva. 


The ILO’s Textiles Committee alsd 
examined new international trade pat: 
terns. One report noted that world trade 
in yarns and fabrics expanded by 7¢ 
per cent between 1955 and 1965, bu 
still did not keep pace with the genera 
level of world trade, which nearly 
doubled. Trade in textiles went up con 
siderably from $4,710 million to $8, 291 
million, the ILO said. 


Other observations made in the re 
port: 


e the developing nations increasec 
their share of the world market from 
14 per cent in 1955 to 16.2 per cen 
in 1965; . 

e modernization and reorganizati 
in most of the advanced countries have 
resulted in less need for manpower; — 

e in most countries, textile wage’ 
have gone up considerably, but mos’ 
have remained below the level paid it 
manufacturing as a whole. 
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The VAW— 
Big Three Agreements 


Parity with American auto industry 
wage rates by 1970 without “parity of 
work practices” was the most notable 
feature of the collective agreements 
finally reached between the United Auto- 
mobile Workers and the “Big Three” 
automobile manufacturers in Canada. In 
each case, the agreement was concluded 
only after a strike had occurred, but two 
of these strikes were of short duration. 

“Parity,” however, did not take account 
of the difference between the value of 
Canadian and American currencies, 
which, at the time of the settlements, 
amounted to about 8 per cent. Wages, 
in other words, were to be reckoned in 
Canadian currency for Canadian workers 
and in American currency for U.S. 
workers. The principle of wage parity 
had been conceded by General Motors 
and the Chrysler Corp. in their agree- 
ments with the union in the United States. 
The Ford agreement in the United States, 
which was not reached until after a six- 
week strike (L.G., March, p. 143) (Ford 
being the union’s first target), did not 
include any covenant about wage parity. 
The reasons given by Canadian UAW 
Officials for this omission were: first, that 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada was not 
directly controlled by the parent com- 
pany in the U.S.; and, second, that the 
late Canadian contract expiry date for 
Ford did not favour simultaneous bar- 
gaining. 

The issue that became the main 
stumbling block to agreement in Canada 
was that of “parity of work practices.” 
Chrysler Canada Ltd., which was the 
first company to be tackled by the UAW 
in Canada, made little more than token 
resistance; but General Motors of Canada 
Stood out for nearly seven weeks be- 
fore finally giving in on the issue. 


Relief and Washup Periods 


The term “work practices” was ap- 
plied mainly to the practice, established 
in Canadian automobile plants, of shut- 
ting down the plant during relief and 
washup periods, in contrast to the prac- 
tice in American automobile plants of 
keeping the plant running continuously 
by arranging for workers to relieve each 
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other during these periods. The compa- 
nies said that the Canadian practice was 
costly for them. The assembly line at 
Chrysler is shut down for two 10-minute 
periods during each shift. At General 
Motors the shut-down is for a total of 
30 minutes in each shift, and at Ford 
about the same. 

The union said that it was unwilling 
to give up the Canadian work practices 
because its members have an “emotional” 
attachment to them. It argued also that 
General Motors had some plants in the 
United States in which the lines were 
shut down for rest periods. U.S. work 
practices are followed in the new GM 
plant in Ste. Thérése, Que., however, 
and in the new Ford plant at Talbot- 
ville near St. Thomas, Ont. The union 
admitted that in these two plants the 
workers had no attachment to old work 
methods, 

The union emphasized that the U.S. 
practices could be adopted in these two 
plants, because the rest facilities in them 
were almost soundproof. In the older 
Canadian plants, there are no such 
facilities, and the UAW did not think 
that they could be built. This was held 
by the union to justify stopping the 
production lines so that the noise of 
the machinery could be stilled. 

Other plant practices that the com- 
panies wanted to change were related 
to applications for transfer, daily trans- 
fers, and inter-plant “bumping” of junior 
by senior employees. 


Strong Union Opposition 


Union opposition to any change in 
the practice regarding relief periods 
proved to be very strong, and even 
General Motors of Canada finally signed 
without gaining this point. The company 
did, however, gain what were said to be 
important concessions from the union 
regarding the application of seniority 
during short-term layoffs due to model 
changes, inventory and material changes. 

The union began serious bargaining 
first with Chrysler Canada, and started 
a strike against the company on Jan- 
uary 24. The strike lasted for nine days, 
the settlement being ratified on Feb- 


ruary 1. The UAW then turned its atten- 
tion to General Motors of Canada. This 
company’s labour agreements expired on 
October 30, 1967, but they had been 
extended by agreement between the par- 
ties. When the company insisted on 
parity of work practices, the union, on 
February 9, began a strike that lasted 
until March 28, a total of 47 days. 

The deadline for a strike against Ford 
of Canada was originally set for April 4, 
but was later deferred until April 8 to 
give more time for negotiations. This 
deferment appeared to anger a number 
of the UAW members, however, and 
5,600 employees at the company’s Oak- 
ville plant, and employees at the Windsor 
and St. Thomas plants, walked out on 
April 4 in defiance of the union. 

The union insisted on the return of 
the strikers before it would continue 
negotiations, and it cancelled the April 8 
strike deadline, saying that a new dead- 
line would be set when the men returned. 
The official strike finally began on April 
16, and ended on April 23. 


Chrysler Settlement 


The settlement with all three com- 
panies in Canada were similar. Under 
the agreement with Chrysler, the dif- 
ference between Canadian and U.S. wage 
rates was to be reduced by 10 per cent 
by June 1, 1968, and the remaining gap 
was to be closed in four more stages 
until parity was reached on June 1, 1970. 
The immediate gain for production 
workers was 20 cents an hour, retro- 
active to Nov. 15, 1967. A skilled trades- 
man’s pay went up by 50 cents an hour. 

The assembly line employees were to 
get a combination of hourly rate and 
cost-of-living allowance, totalling $3.19 
an hour. By the end of the agreement, 
this would rise to $3.67, including a 
minimum of 6 cents an hour in an 
additional cost-of-living allowance. 

The pension plan was improved in 
accordance with the U.S. settlement, but 
with a supplementary allowance adapted 
to Canadian conditions. For example, an 
employee who had 30 years service at 
a rate of pay that entitled him to a 
pension credit of $6 a month for each 
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year of service, and who retired at age 
62, would get $180 basic pension and 
the maximum supplement of $150 a 
month. When he reached age 65, and 
became eligible for the old age pension 
and the Canada Pension Plan, a new 
formula would be applied to take into 
account these government pensions. For 
most employees, the supplement will be 
“phased out” at age 65 in 1971 because 
of Canada Pension Plan payments. 

The settlement prepared the way also 
for international bargaining on the next 
Chrysler contract. The old agreement 
expired on November 15, and the new 
terms are retroactive to that date. But 
the new contract will run out on Septem- 
ber 15, 1970, to coincide with the expiry 
dates of the U.S. auto agreements. 
This will eliminate duplicate bargaining 
in Canada, except on plant matters and 
those peculiar to Canada. 

Production workers in Windsor voted 
95.5 per cent to ratify the agreement. 
Skilled tradesmen voted 89.5 per cent in 
favour of it. 


GM Settlement 


The settlement with General Motors 
of Canada differed little from the Chrys- 
ler agreement. The initial wage increase 
of 20 cents an hour for production 
workers, and 50 cents an hour for skilled 
tradesmen, was retroactive to Novem- 
ber 1, 1967. This was the first time that 
retroactivity had been gained in negotia- 
tions with General Motors. The union 
said that it would mean lump-sum pay- 
ments of about $100 for production 
workers and $250 for skilled tradesmen. 

The agreement will terminate on Sep- 
tember 14, 1970, to coincide with the 
expiry dates of the U.S. agreements. A 
4-cent-an-hour cost-of-living increase was 
retroactive to November 4. The gap 
between Canadian and USS. rates will be 
closed in five steps, the last of which 
will be on June 1, 1970, as in the Chrys- 
ler agreement. The union said that pay- 
ments to bring about parity would 
average 24 cents an hour for production 
workers and 68 cents for skilled workers. 

Assemblers, who earned $2.99 an 
hour, or about $120 a week, including 
the cost-of-living allowance, under the 
old agreement, will get about $3.65 by 
the end of the new agreement, together 
with a possible $3.75 if the maximum 
cost-of-living allowance is paid. Weekly 
pay will range from $146 to $150 for 
40 hours. 

Two cents of the cost-of-living in- 
crease was to be diverted to provide 
wage parity for 1,600 employees not 
covered by the Canada-U.S. auto trade 
agreement, and an improved prescrip- 
tion drug plan. Under the new drug plan, 
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employees will have to pay only 35 
cents for each prescription. The previous 
plan contained a clause providing for a 
deduction of the first $10 to $20 a year 
that had to be paid by the purchaser of 
drugs. 

Pensions were increased in accordance 
with the U.S. agreements. A worker with 
30 years service who earns $3.42 to $3.54 
an hour, and who retires next year, will 
get a basic pension of $172.50 a month 
and a new higher supplement. The 
maximum company-paid supplement will 
be $73.50 a month, less Canada Pension 
Plan payments. Old age security at 65 
will provide another $76.50 a month. 
Retired employees will get an increase 
of $1 a month multiplied by years of 
service. 


At GM’s new assembly plant in Ste. 
Thérése, Que., where the U.S. system of 
relief is in effect, the employees gained 
an additional 10 minutes in relief time. 
But at the other plants, the two 10- 
minute breaks and the two five-minute 
washup periods in each shift were re- 
tained. This meant that the union gave 
up an extra 10 minutes of relief time 
in each eight-hour shift that apparently 
it could otherwise have gained. 


GM workers in Canadian plants are 
now assured of getting either a full year’s 
work or a full year’s guaranteed income 
amounting to 95 per cent of take-home 


pay. 
Ford Settlement 


The new Ford of Canada contract 
was almost the same as the Chrysler 
and GM agreements. It provided for a 
new guaranteed annual wage that assured 
employees of 95 per cent of their weekly 
after-tax pay. Guaranteed pay for a 
single short workweek is 80 per cent 
of the basic wage, plus a cost-of-living 
allowance. Immediate wage increases 
were retroactive to December 1, 1967. 


Karl E. Scott, President of Ford of 
Canada, at the company’s annual share- 
holders’ meeting the day before the 
agreement was signed, described wage 
parity as “premature.” He said that the 
company had never disputed “the prin- 
ciple of comparable Canadian and U.S. 
wage rates, based on comparable work 
practices and work _ productivity... 
Only the timing has been questioned.” 
He added that “wage parity on the 
negotiated terms can be either a mile- 
stone or a millstone for the company. 
We do not intend it to be the latter.” 
The penalty of failure would include a 
widening of the gap in car prices between 
Canada and the U.S., and a slackening in 
capital investment in new Canadian 


automotive facilities, he said. 


| 
; 
500 teachers expected 
from Britain this year 
| 
| 


Devaluation of the pound and other 
economic setbacks in Britain are cited | 
as the catalyst that will propel 500. 
British teachers to Ontario this year, . 
Provincial officials, who predict that 
the coming influx will be the largest in| 
memory, have said that immigration | 
authorities are currently processing 1,500 | 
applications. Only about one third are. 
expected to take advantage of the op-| 
portunity to work in Canada. ) 


Britain will need 200,000 teachers over | 
the next eight years, and the country is | 
currently short of about 40,000. Brisk | 
recruiting by 16 Ontario school boards | 
is credited for the profusion of appli- | 
cations. 


50 Years ago | 
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“where children under 14 years were | 
employed, or children between the ages 
of 14 and 16 were employed for more 
than eight hours in any day or more. 
than six days in any week.” 


The judges concluded finally that 
the regulation of working hours was | 
a purely state authority, and that the 
Act was unconstitutional because ity 
gave the federal Government power 
over local affairs. Although they sym- — 
pathized with the Act’s intention, they 
believed it was the Court’s duty to 
“preserve inviolate” the constitutional 
limitation. It was later suggested to 
Congress that high taxes and a costly 
licence could be imposed on companies » 
employing children. 


In view of the Supreme Court's 
decision, letters and telegrams asked, | 
“Can we now work children under 16° 
full time at night?” “Are we allowed to. 
work them in the mines?” The requests © 
usually ended, “Wire reply collect.” | 


Women Streetcar Conductors 


Women should not be lured or 
forced into becoming streetcar conduc-| 
tors, said Benjamin Squires, U.S. Bureau © 
of Labor Statistics, in a report to the 
U.S. Department of Labor. The report 
stated: “From the facts brought out, it ‘ 
must be evident to any thinking person. 
that it is practically impossible to’ 
make the conditions of street railway 
employment even tolerably endurable 
to women employees, and that the 
operation of streetcars is one of the, 
last occupations into which women 
should be lured or forced.” 


i 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
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"The Solution Lies Mainly With You”’ 


The prototype of a new Indian Act has been proposed by 
the Indian Affairs Department, and Canada’s Indian bands 
have been invited to share in creating the final product. 


“The Indians must be consulted about 
what is to be done and what is being 
done if they are to look after their own 
community affairs and have a full and 
equal place in Canadian society,” states 
the foreword of a new discussion hand- 
book for the Indian people, Choosing A 
Path, published by the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment (L.G., April, p. 190). 


“Indian people must be encouraged to 
become more and more involved in the 
administration of their affairs, as well 
as with the public business of the 
Canadian community.” 


The Department has stated that the 
handbook, which is one part of a con- 
sultation process, is an attempt to ex- 
plain some of the problems that must be 
resolved before a new Indian Act can 
be prepared. The questions contained in 
one section of the handbook were de- 
vised to help individual Indians, families 
and communities to define their views. 
This section follows one containing an 
outline of the proposed Act. 


Each Indian Band will be asked to 
appoint a spokesman to meet represent- 
atives from Ottawa. When all the rep- 
resentations made by the Indian people 
have been received, a Bill will be pre- 
pared for Parliament to consider and 
enact. After presentation of the Bill to 
Parliament, a copy will be sent to each 
of the Band spokesmen and to Band 
Councillors. The Minister will then ask 
Parliament to refer the Bill to a Com- 
mittee of Members of Parliament, who 
will make a final report. 


“The Government wants to make it 
possible for you to live your lives and 
conduct your own affairs as freely as 
other Canadians,” stated Hon. Arthur 
Laing, Minister of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development, in an introduc- 
tion to the handbook. “[We want] the 
Indian people to have full equality of 
Opportunity with other Canadians in 
every way.” 
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The Minister said that this equality had 
to include the right to choose a way 
of life that recognized Indian values, 
and the right to enter into the main- 
stream of Canadian life. In entering 
fully into Canadian life, Indians might 
have to alter some of their views to 
match the needs of today’s technology. 
Those who wanted the benefits of the 
modern age would have to accept some 
of the attitudes that made those benefits 
possible, he said. 

“As Indians, you must be able to 
select freely, and of your own will, which 
path you wish to follow; you must be 
free to make your own choice of how 
you will fit your views into the world 
around you.” 

The Minister explained that the new 
Act would not outline the ways in 
which the Government would help the 
Indian. It would decide who is an In- 
dian and who is not, and “set some of 
the rules under which individual In- 
dians, the Band Councils and _ the 
Government must work on the things 
we do together on reserves.” 

Choices could be made freely only 
when all choices are truly open, Mr. 
Laing said. If Indians were to be free 
to choose, education would be needed 
to open the doors of opportunity. Indian 
children had to be given the chance to 
be as well educated as other people’s 
children, the report asserted, and this 
necessitated going to good,  well- 
equipped schools that had well-trained 
teachers. This was best achieved, the 
Government thought, by going to in- 
tegrated schools. 

“If Indian people are trained and 
their skills are suitable, they should be 
able to get jobs. They should be given 
the chance to develop their skills and to 
apply them in the Canadian economy, 
but they may need help so that they 
can take advantage of the opportunities 
available,” the handbook continues. 

Indians are entitled not only to equal- 
ity of opportunity in employment, but 


to equality in housing, community 
facilities and services. Their health and 
physical well-being must be comparable 
to that of other Canadians, and they 
should have the privilege of developing 
their cultural heritage in their own way. 

These goals would not be achieved 
simply through the passage of an Act 
of Parliament, Mr. Laing cautioned. 
“They will require a massive effort on 
the part of the Indian people, of all 
the governments in Canada and of the 
Canadian community in general,” he 
said. 

This massive effort would get great 
assistance through recognition of the 
immense value and great potentiality of 
the Indian lands in Canada, especially 
those in southern regions, many of 
which were close to or within the great 
cities. “By comparison, the people liv- 
ing on lands on the Canadian Shield or 
in the northern, remote parts of the 
provinces, where the reserves lack re- 
sources and communication, present the 
most challenging social and economic 
problems confronting our nation.” 

Some reserve communities could not 
produce enough to give families a satis- 
factory standard of living, and the 
Government could not be expected to 
support such communities indefinitely. 
“Sometimes [the Indians] will have to 
choose between the conveniences and 
demands of modern life, and some of 
their own traditional attitudes.” 

The resources of the reserve com- 
munities should be controlled and 
developed by the Indian people them- 
selves. “If they do not control these 
developments they will not get the 
benefits they should. To get the best 
results, training in management skills 
will be needed.” 

To become economically independent, 
the handbook points out, Indians had 
to be given the opportunity to learn to 
operate many different kinds of busi- 
nesses. Some of these would be operated 

Continued on page 402 
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United Steelworkers 
Policy Conference 


Bill C-186 and the Carter Report on 
Taxation were among the chief issues 
that William Mahoney, National Direc- 
tor of the United Steelworkers of 
America, highlighted in his opening 
address to the union during its annual 
national policy conference, held at 
Toronto in May. 

The fragmentation of national bar- 
gaining units, which, he said, is im- 
plied in Bill C-186, would be a “retro- 
gressive step in terms of the interest of 
workers involved, the interest of Canada 
as a whole and the interest of each 
of the parts of Canada.” National bar- 
gaining has established economic minima 
for the less developed areas of the 
country, Mr. Mahoney said. He spoke 
out against the wage discrimination 
directed toward workers in Quebec by 
firms or industries that did not so dis- 
criminate against workers in their On- 
tario plants. And he cited national 
wage parity in the steel industry, and 
wage standards for workers, as being 
two goals that could be achieved through 
common action in national bargaining 
units rather than in regional units. 

Mr. Mahoney was sharply critical of 
the Government’s failure to implement 
the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Taxation. He decried 
the inequity of granting tax concessions 
to mining companies when employees 
are denied depletion allowances to com- 
pensate for diminution of the value of 
their home and community investments 
in the face of dwindling ore reserves. 

The move to create fewer but bigger 
unions was one of the goals set for 
Canadian labour. Mr. Mahoney pointed 
out that members of the former Inter- 


national Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, which merged with 
the Steelworkers last summer, were 


attending the convention as the repre- 
sentatives of various Steelworkers’ 
locals. 

The report of Larry Sefton, Director 
of District 6 of the union, dealt with 
Quebec’s awakening to seek a new 
status. “The main consideration for all 
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of us is not whether Quebec should 
exist aS a separate country or not, but 
whether or not we are determined to 
have a country of Canada.” 


He spoke out against “the myth of 
lower productivity of Canadian work- 
ers.” He drew the delegates’ attention 
to the impediments to higher productivity 
that have been studied by Canadian 
economists. His list of such impediments 
included: 


e production that is artificially 
cramped by purchasing policies dictated 
by foreign owners of Canadian sub- 
sidiaries, by marketing limitations de- 
signed to prevent Canadian competition 
with foreign companies, and by dupli- 
cation in Canada of unsuitable man- 
agement techniques imported from 
abroad; and 


e tariff policy that gives protection 
to some industries despite a _ rapidly 
diminishing need for tariffs. 


Union Expansion 


Jean Gérin-Lajoie, Director of District 
5, gave the delegates a brief sketch of 
the “turbulence of the social and eco- 
nomic climate” in the steel and mining 
industry in Quebec. 

There were, he said, 25 strikes in 
the industry in Quebec during the past 
two years. Nevertheless, 47 collective 
agreements, covering 6,362 members, 
had been signed since May 1, 1967. In 
addition, negotiations between 12 locals 
and companies for a first contract had 
been opened. These contracts cover 804 
members in Quebec. 

Mr. Gérin-Lajoie, in his capacity as 
Vice-President of the Quebec Federation 
of Labour, described to the delegates 
the inroads that the Quebec labour 
movement is making in negotiations in 
the public service. The experiment in 
Quebec is unique in North America, he 
said. With public employees now in 
possession of the right to strike, it is 
now possible to conduct almost simul- 
taneous negotiations. A chief source of 
weakness, however, is the fact that the 
labour movement in Quebec represents 


proportion roughly equal to that in 
other provinces and in the United States. 

The speaker then turned to the 
theme of freedom of association for | 
Quebec workers. “Equal access to trade 
unionism should become just as im- 
portant to a democracy as equal access , 
to justice, equal access to education, | 
and equal access to health,” he de- | 
clared. The QFL has suggested that a ' 
certification and bargaining procedure. 
for sectors of industry, commerce and. 
services be added to the present system | 
of plant-by-plant certification and bar- | 
gaining, and Mr. Gérin-Lajoie asked 
the delegates to consider the proposal 
with the aim of setting up working tools 
that will improve society. | 


| 
only 30 per cent of all wage earners, a | 


Resolutions 
The 250 delegates to the convention | 
considered a total of 55 resolutions sub-— 
mitted by various locals. The subjects of 
the resolutions included: | 
® contract objectives dealing with cost-. 
of-living clauses, welfare benefits and 
length of contracts, incentive rates, and 
leave of absence for education; | 
e housing and welfare legislation; 
e health and safety in the mining 
and steel industries; 


e policies for industry concerning 
Canadian subsidiaries of American. 
companies, decentralization, and 


re- | 
cruitment of foreign workers; 


e foreign policy concerning Vietnam 
and mainland China; 


e political action for unionists; 
e structure of the CLC; and 
e internal union matters. 


One topic of special interest to the} ) 
delegates was contained in a resolution: 
pressing for a halt to the spread of 
communism. The resolution was de-. 
feated. Eamon Park, Assistant to the 
National Director, summed up _ the 
change of philosophy toward communism | 
by saying: “We have to recognize that’ 
there are differences of opinion that 
have a right to exist, even if we per- 
sonally don’t like them.” 

The hiring of immigrant workers! 
“under false pretenses” came under fire’ 
in the form of a resolution requiring’ 
Canadian companies that are recruit-. 
ing foreign workers to specify details’ 
of wages, working conditions, cost and/ 
availability of housing, and whether or’ 
not they would be covered by a union 
contract. The question arose from re- 
ports that between 50 to 100 workers 
recruited last year from Britain by Inco: 
were not provided with adequate ac- 
commodation. 
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Employment Injuries in Canada in 1967 


Among the employment injuries re- 
ported to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards, the proportion made up of tem- 
porary disability, permanent disability 
and fatality cases has not differed sig- 
nificantly from year to year during the 
past decade, as shown in Table 1. 


Table 1 


Averages for 1958-1967 


Number Per Cent 
EE SE ee 989 0.4 
Permanent disabilities... 8,775 4.1 


Temporary disabilities .. 206,232 95.5 
A ih chsies tas Pevantig + 215,996 100.0 
Figures for 1967 
Number Per Cent 
Se ee 1,072 0.4 
Permanent disabilities .... 10,426 4.0 
Temporary disabilities .. 252,046 95.6 
POAT ees ert Oe 263,544 100.0 


During the 10-year period, there has 
been a slow, gradual improvement in 
the ratio of employment injuries* to the 
number of workers employed. The slight 
shift in proportion from permanent to 
temporary disability in 1967 might be a 
reflection of improved medical assistance 
and a more effective prevention program. 


The average ratio of the number of 
fatalities reported by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards to the total num- 
ber of fatalities compiled by the Eco- 


The non-fatal and fatal employment 
injuries covered in this review are those 
sustained by persons gainfully employed. 
They occurred during the course of or 
arose out of their employment, and they 
include deaths and other employment in- 
juries resulting from industrial diseases. 


Statistics on employment injuries are 
compiled by the Economics and Research 


*See Tables H-1 to H-9 on pages 443 
to 455. 
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nomics and Research Branch of the De- 
partment of Labour for the past 10-year 
period amounts to 81.4 per cent. This 
indicates that 18.6 per cent of the total 
fatalities are not covered by workmen’s 
compensation legislation. This ratio is the 
only means by which an approximation 
of the grand total of employment injuries 
can be calculated. 

Furthermore, by relating the number 
of temporary disability, permanent dis- 
ability and fatality cases reported by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards to the 
total number of workers employed, an 
approximation can be made of the work- 
men’s compensation settlement rates for 
those injuries. The 1967 settlement rates 
are slightly higher than the average rates 
for the past 10-year period—an indica- 
tion that workmen’s compensation cov- 
erage is being expanded to include more 
and more workers. 

The 1967 preliminary total of employ- 
ment injuries, both fatal and non-fatal, 
reported by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards of the 10 provinces was 
801,700. The final total for 1966 was 
781,884. 

The Canada Department of Labour 
received reports of a total of 1,079 em- 
ployment fatalities that occurred in Can- 
ada during 1967. The revised total for 
1966 was 1,242, approximately 6 per 
cent higher than the preliminary total 
for that year reported in the previous 
annual review (L.G., Aug. 1967, p. 487). 

In 1967, the number of fatalities in 
the primary industries, and their pro- 
portion of the total number of fatalities, 


Branch from reports received from the 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards and certain other official sources. 
Newspaper reports are used to supple- 
ment these. For industries not covered 
by workmen’s compensation legislation, 
newspaper reports are the Department’s 
only source of information. It is possible, 
therefore, that coverage in such indus- 
tries as agriculture, fishing and trapping, 
and certain of the service groups is not 
as complete as in industries covered by 
workmen’s compensation legislation. 


decreased below the average number of 
fatalities in these industries for the past 
10-year period, reflecting the declining 
labour force in these industries. In the 
manufacturing, construction and trans- 
portation industries, the reverse develop- 
ment took place, corresponding to the 
shift in the distribution of the labour 
force in these industries. The situation 
in the service and commercial industries 
has not changed significantly, however, in 
spite of considerable increases in their 
labour force. 

During 1967, the transportation, con- 
struction and manufacturing industries 
together accounted for 55.7 per cent of 
the total number of fatalities. Of the 
total, 226 occurred in transportation, 206 
in construction, and 170 in manufac- 
turing. The remaining 44.3 per cent of 
the fatalities were distributed in other 
industry divisions as follows: mining, 15.5 
per cent; forestry, 9.2 per cent; trade, 
5.5 per cent; service, 4.7 per cent; public 
administration, 3.2 per cent; fishing, 3.1 
per cent; agriculture, 2.6 per cent; and 
finance, 0.5 per cent. 

The Province of Ontario accounted 
for 34 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities, British Columbia for 20 per 
cent, and Quebec for 13 per cent. 


An analysis by type of accident shows 
that the categories of collisions, derail- 
ments and wrecks, and being struck by 
different objects accounted for almost 
half of the total fatalities. One quarter 
of the total fatalities were the result of 
either falls and slips, or of being caught 
in, on, or between different objects. The 


Similarly, a small number of traffic ac- 
cidents, which are in fact industrial, may 
be omitted from the Department’s rec- 
ords because of lack of information in 
press reports. 

The number of employment injuries 
that occur during the period under review 
is usually greater than indicated in the 
article and tables, but injuries that were 
not reported in time for inclusion are 
recorded in supplementary lists, and the 
statistics are revised accordingly in the 
next annual review. 
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remaining quarter were the result of in- 
halations, absorptions, asphyxiations and 
industrial diseases; of conflagrations, 
temperature extremes and explosions; of 
over-exertion; of contact with electric 
current; of striking against and stepping 
on objects; and of other miscellaneous 
accidents. 

During 1967, 13 miultifatality acci- 
dents brought death to 77 workmen. 
Thirty-two workmen were drowned in 
four accidents. Eighteen employees died 
as a result of an explosion or fire in two 
accidents. Two head-on collisions involv- 
ing trucks claimed the lives of 10 work- 
men. Seven persons were killed in two 
aircraft accidents, and four workmen 
died in a railway collision. A rockslide in 
a mine caused three deaths, and another 
three workmen died as a result of toxic 
gas inhalation in another mine. 

The 1967 preliminary fatality rate 
(number of fatalities per 10,000 workers 
employed) was 2.11 for men and 0.02 
for women. The fatality rates for the 
past eight years (figures for women in 
parenthesis) are shown in Table 2. 


Table 2 
Rate per 
10,000 
Workers Workers 
Year Fatalities Employed Employed 
(in thousands) 
1960 1,124 (10) 4,362 (1,593) 2.58 (0.06) 
1961 1,082 (4) 4,381 (1,674) 2.47 (0.02) 
1962 1,128 (7) 4,488 (1,737) 2.51 (0.04) 
1963 1,220 (13) 4,567 (1,808) 2.67 (0.07) 
1964 1,314 (6) 4,698 (1,911) 2.80 (0.03) 
1965 1,318 (8) 4,842 (2,020) 2.72 (0.04) 
1966 1,227 (15) 4,983 (2,169) 2.46 (0.07) 
1967* 1,075 (4) 5,083 (2,296) 2.11 (0.02) 


*Preliminary. 


This table shows that the male fatality 
rate has not changed significantly over 
the past eight years, and that the female 
fatality rates were negligible. 

Workers employed in the primary in- 
dustry occupations, comprising approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the total workers 
employed in 1967, accounted for more 
than 30 per cent of the total fatalities. 
Workers employed in manual occupa- 
tions, comprising about 40 per cent of 
the total workers employed, accounted 
for approximately 56 per cent of the 
total fatalities; and workers of the serv- 
ice and white-collar occupations, com- 
prising approximately SO per cent of 
the total number of workers were respon- 
sible for nearly 14 per cent of the total 
fatalities. 

Employment injury statistics, includ- 
ing those of 1967, fluctuate; but the gen- 
eral trend indicates a slow gradual im- 
provement. 
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65-day garbage strike 
settled in Memphis 


A 65-day strike by 1,300 garbage col- 
lectors in Memphis, Tenn., ended on 
April 16. The strikers cheered as they 
unanimously accepted an agreement that 
was described as “a memorandum of 
understanding,” rather than a formal 
contract. 

The pact called for a 10-cent-an-hour 
Wage increase on May 1 and another 
five cents an hour on September 1, plus 
union recognition and dues checkoffis. 
The sanitation workers, 98 per cent of 
whom were Negro, were making from 
$1.65 to $2.10 an hour when they 
walked off the job on February 12. 

The racially tinged labour dispute had 
brought Rev. Martin Luther King to 
Memphis to lead a protest march on 
behalf of the workers. Dr. King was 
assassinated there on April 4. 


ILO extends technical 
assistance in 1967 


Total expenditure of the International 
Labour Organization for technical as- 
sistance programs during 1967 amounted 
to $17.6 million, compared with $16 
million during 1966. The activities were 
directed toward the development of human 
resources and social institutions, and 
toward the improvement of living and 
working conditions. 


The net ILO budget increased from 
$20,337,871 in 1966 to $22,472,398 in 
1967. The International Labour Con- 
ference held in June adopted a net budget 
of $24,836,091 for 1968. In 1967, Canada’s 
contribution amounted to $755,072 and 
in 1968 this was increased to $834,492. 


The breakdown of the ILO technical 
assistance program, by source of financing, 
was as follows: special fund section of 
the United Nations Development Pro- 
gram (UNDP), $8,758,000; technical as- 
sistance section of UNDP, $5,874,000; 
regular ILO budget, $2,031,000; and 
funds in trust, $900,000. So far, there have 
been 92 UNDP special fund projects 
entrusted to the ILO for execution. 


The distribution of expenditure, by 
region, of all ILO operational programs 
was: Africa, 39.2 per cent; Latin America, 
22.7 per cent; Asia, 25.2 per cent; Middle 
East, 5.0 per cent; Europe, 4.3 per cent; 
and inter-regional projects, 3.6 per cent. 


More than half of ILO technical aid 
was in the general field of home resources 
development, including manpower orga- 
nization, vocational training and pro- 
ductivity and management development. 
Work continued also in the field of social 


security, occupational safety and health, 
workers’ education, vocational rehabilita-_ 
tion, rural development and labour con- 
ditions, and administration. 


One of the chief activities of the ILO . 


was the building of a code of international 
law in the labour and social fields. The 
conference in 1967 adopted six new inter- 
national instruments (L. G., Sept. 1967, 
p. 560). 

The international centre for advance 
technical and vocational training (L. G., 


1966, p. 144), which was inaugurated in | 


March 1965 in Turin, continued to widen 
its curriculum and to receive increased 
numbers of fellows from developing coun- 
tries. A total of 480 fellows attended the 
courses or seminars of the 1966-67 aca- 
demic year. 

The process of decentralization of the 
ILO’s field structure, which began in 1965, 
continued during 1967. ILO branch of- 
fices were opened in the African cities of 
Cairo, Algiers, Dakar, and Yaounde. 
Each of these offices serve the countries 
within their jurisdictional territory. 

At the end of the year, the ILO had 118 
member countries (L. G., March 1967, 


| 


p. 167). Barbados became a member in 


May, and Botswana withdrew its mem- 
bership. 


Canadian Indians 
Continued from page 399 


as Band projects, some as co-operatives, 
and some as individual undertakings. 
Money might have to be borrowed, but 
responsible groups and individuals should — 


be given the opportunity to get credit. 


Many of the suggested changes for 
the Act would add to the personal 


responsibility for their community 


affairs. 


do,” the handbook concedes. “The lands | 
reserved for Indians are held by the 
Government of Canada in trust for the. 
Indian people, and there may have to be 
a Government department to act as’ 
trustee.” Trusteeship, however, would 
not mean that the Government would’ 
have the final decision concerning the 
land. “It simply means that it will hold 
the land for your children and your 
children’s children, as long as the In- 
dian people want it that way.” 

The Minister expressed the hope that 
the new Act would help to offer the 
Indian people more opportunities for 
self-reliance. “By itself the Act will not 
solve the problems of the Indian com- | 
munity. If the passage of laws could’ 
do that, there would be no problem. 
The solution lies mainly with you—each > 
one of you.” 
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“There are some things that 
the Government may always have to’ 


The Influences at Work 


On the Labour Relations Scene 


“Just as a substantial part of Canadian 
labour union policy is influenced by 
union policy made in the United States, 
it is equally true that a_ substantial 
amount of Canadian management policy, 
including policy on labour relations, is 
formulated outside the country.” The 
foregoing statement was made by John 
Millons, Chief of the Studies Division, 
International Labour Affairs Branch, De- 
partment of Labour, in an address to 
the Montreal Westward Rotary Club in 
March. The foreign parents of Canadian 
subsidiaries are quick to insist that their 
labour relations policies are developed in 
Canada by Canadians and for Canadians, 
he said. And he added, “We might sus- 
pect in some cases that these employers 
protest too much.” 

Mr. Millons stated that he was not 
advocating nationalism for the sake of 
nationalism, but “It would be surprising 
if the interests of these foreign influences 
always coincided with national interests.” 

He pointed out that, in 1966, a year 
in which many major collective agree- 
ments were renewed, a total of more 
than five million man-days were lost in 
Canada because of strikes and lockouts, 
and that the year was almost a record 
one for labour strife. “The price tag of 
this strife was about $80 million in lost 
wages and at least $250 million in lost 
production. Although we can’t know the 
price tag of the disputes that were settled 
by mediation, I think you will agree that 
this loss warrants a continued effort by 
labour, management and government to 
minimize labour disputes.” 

Strikes and lockouts were still major 
economic weapons used by labour and 
Management against one another, he 
Said, and a strike in one industry often 
had an effect on other industries. “For 
example, a strike in the automobile man- 
ufacturing industry can affect the steel 
industry and the automobile retail indus- 
try in fairly short order.” A strike by 
air traffic controllers at Canada’s airports 
has the power to paralyze a large sector 
of the nation’s transportation system. 

“Although we tend to think of labour 
and management as homogeneous bodies, 
this is not really so,” he said. “Manage- 
Ment groups and labour union groups 
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will frequently have vast differences of 
opinion among themselves, and it is not 
uncommon to find that some strikes are 
carried out for reasons of warfare be- 
tween unions rather than because of war- 
fare between workers and employers.” 

Mr. Millons said that labour relations 
in Canada are complicated because Can- 
ada is a federal state. He pointed out 
that the federal Government and ten pro- 
vincial governments made eleven sepa- 
rate legislative jurisdictions on labour 
matters, and that their laws were fairly 
similar, if not identical. They all em- 
bodied certain common principles such 
as the right of workers and employers to 
organize, the obligation of employers 
and workers to bargain with one another 
in good faith and procedures for the 
mediation of disputes. 

“If labour law in Canada is confusing 
for the layman, it is also frequently con- 
fusing for the professional,” he said. 
“Jurisdictional problems between govern- 
ments are not uncommon.” He pointed 
out that a man owning a fleet of a 
hundred trucks and doing business ex- 
clusively in the province of Quebec 
would come under the labour statutes of 
the Province of Quebec. If the man sent 
one of his trucks on a regular schedule 
across a provincial border into New 
Brunswick or Ontario, then his business 
could be classed as interprovincial truck- 
ing and would come under the federal 
labour jurisdiction. Canada’s two trans- 
continental railways are under federal 
labour jurisdiction, but some of their 
hotels are under provincial labour juris- 
dictions. Equality of working conditions 
in plants across the country is difficult 
to maintain when these plants have to 
function under the labour laws of dif- 
ferent provinces. 

Commenting on the international as- 
pects of labour relations, Mr. Millons 
said that the economic interdependence 
of employers and workers was beginning 
to shrink distance. Some indications of 
this were the growth of worldwide em- 
ployers’ corporations, simultaneous with 
the growth of international federations 
of trade unions. These tendencies were 
leading to two further developments, said 
Mr. Millons. One is the expansion of 


economic power that is improving the 
ability of employers to do battle with 
their employees and to impose price deci- 
sions on consumers. The other is the 
possibility that employees might fashion 
strong international links to counter the 
economic force of their employers. 

“The big losers, as this kind of col- 
lectivism develops, are likely to be the 
independent professional men, the inde- 
pendent businessmen, and other non- 
unionized workers, whose voices will 
stand still less chance of being heard in 
the market place and in the corridors 
of power.” 

The bright spot on the worldwide 
horizon was the positive influence on 
labour standards and social security 
made by the International Labour Or- 
ganization. He explained that the ILO, 
a United Nations agency, was a tripartite 
body that gave equal representation to 
labour, management and government of 
all member countries, and that these 
three groups jointly developed inter- 
national standards on labour conditions 
and social security. 

“These standards become embodied in 
documents known as Conventions, and 
a state which ratifies an International 
Labour Convention becomes morally 
bound to apply the principles of that 
Convention in its own legislation,” he 
explained. “Thus there is one interna- 
tional agency that concerns itself with 
attempting to establish standards for the 
world of work, and which, because of 
the participation of the Government, can 
perhaps help to lessen the tensions that 
may grow up internationally between 
employers and workers.” 

“T think that we would all agree that 
out of labour relations can come and 
have come, advances in our standards 
of living,” he said. “At the same time, 
it is possible that bad things can occur. 
To give a not-so-extreme example, it 
seems to me that the day is not far off, 
because of the way employers and unions 
are becoming internationalized, when a 
man who orders his favourite drink in 
his favourite bar in Montreal, may sud- 
denly find that he cannot have it because 
his waiter is on a sympathy strike with 
the bartenders of Hawaii.” 
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Price Indexes 


Consumer, April 1968 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
increased by 0.6 per cent to 154.1 at the 
beginning of April from 153.2 at the 
beginning of March. It was 4.3 per cent 
higher than the April 1967 level of 
147.8. 

The food index rose by 0.7 per cent to 
149.8 from 148.7, and was 4.0 per cent 
above the April 1967 level of 144.0. 
Price increases were recorded for milk, 
eggs and a number of produce items; 
among other staple goods, including 
bread, flour, sugar and butter, prices 
were unchanged. 

Fresh fruit and vegetable prices in- 
creased, with higher quotations for ap- 
ples, bananas and grapefruit, onions, 
tomatoes and lettuce. Beef and pork 
prices were lower, fish and poultry prices 
were higher. 

The housing index rose by 0.4 per cent 
to 156.6 from 156.0 and was 4.3 per 
cent above the April 1967 level of 150.1. 
Home ownership costs rose by 1.0 per 
cent as a result of higher property taxes, 
and advances in building material prices 
and wage rates in construction. Rents 
increased 0.3 per cent. Household opera- 
tion items remained unchanged, as higher 
prices for furniture, household textiles 
and some appliances were offset by lower 
prices for household supplies and floor 
coverings. 

The clothing index rose by 0.5 per 
cent to 136.3 fom 135.6, with increases 
in the price of women’s, men’s and 
children’s wear, and footwear. 

The transportation index rose by 0.3 
per cent to 160.8 from 160.3 as a result 
of higher taxes on gasoline in a number 
of cities. The price of motor oil also 
advanced. 

The health and personal care index 
rose by 1.4 per cent to 197.0 from 194.3 
as a result of generally higher profes- 
sional fees. Most personal care supplies, 
including toilet soap, cleansing tissues 
and shaving cream, declined in price. 

The recreation and reading index de- 
clined by 0.2 per cent to 172.1 from 
172.5. Price decreases for television sets 
and phonograph records outweighed 
minor increases in the prices of radios 
and bicycles. 

The tobacco and alcohol index in- 
creased 1.8 per cent to 140.9 from 138.4. 

Group indexes a year ago in April 
were: food 149.8; housing (shelter and 
household operation) 156.6; clothing 
136.3; transportation 160.8; health and 
personal care 197.0; recreation and read- 
ing 172.1; and tobacco and alcohol 140.9. 
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City Consumer, April 1968 


Between March and April, consumer 
price indexes advanced in all regional 
cities except Ottawa, where no change 
occurred. The increases ranged from 
1.4 per cent in St. John’s to 0.1 per 
cent in Saskatoon-Regina. 

Food indexes rose in eight cities and 
declined in two. The largest increase, 
1.2 per cent, was recorded in Halifax, 
the largest decrease, 0.7 per cent, in 
Ottawa. Housing indexes moved up in 
most cities with the exception of Saint 
John. 

Clothing, health and personal care 
indexes showed a general increase in 
all regional cities. Transportation in- 
dexes were mixed, with higher gasoline 
prices in Quebec, Newfoundland and 
New Brunswick contributing to the in- 
crease in several cities. Slightly lower 
automobile prices accounted for the 
decline in some western cities. The 
recreation and reading index showed 
varied movements, as did the tobacco 
and alcohol component, which remained 
unchanged in all cities except St. John’s 
and Montreal, where marked advances 
occurred. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between March 1968 and April 
1968 were as follows: St. John’s+1.8 to 
134.4*; Halifax+1.2 to 145.7; Montreal 
+1.1 to 152.0; Toronto+0.9 to 155.6; 
Edmonton-Calgary+0.8 to 144.5; Saint 
John+0.5 to 148.8; Vancouver+0.5 to 
148.3; Winnipeg+0.3 to 149.0; Sas- 
katoon-Regina+0.1 to 144.0; Ottawa un- 
changed at 152.5. 


Wholesale, March 1968 


The general wholesale index (1935- 
39=100) was 268.0 in March, 0.4 per 
cent higher than the February index 
of 266.9, and 2.1 per cent higher than 
the March 1967 index of 262.4. Five of 
the eight major group indexes were 
higher, and three declined. 

The vegetable products group index 
increased 0.3 per cent to 230.7 from 
229.9 as a result of higher prices for 
tea, coffee, cocoa, grains, vegetable oils 
and raw rubber. In the non-ferrous 
metals products group, an increase of 
2.3 per cent to 258.8 from 253.0 re- 
flected higher prices for silver. 

The wood products group index ad- 
vanced 0.6 per cent to 360.9 from 


* On base June 1951=100. 


358.7 on higher price increases for fir, 
cedar and spruce. Minor increases 
occurred in two major group indexes— 
non-metallic minerals products moved 
to 204.5 from 204.1, and iron products — 
to 276.5 from 276.3. | 

Decreases of 0.1 per cent or less_ 
occurred in the following major group | 


indexes: animal products, 285.8 from 
286.2; textile products, 255.7 from | 
255.9; and chemical products, 213.7 


from 213.8. 


Farm Products Prices 


The index of Canadian farm products 
at terminal markets (1935-39=100) ad- | 
vanced 0.6 per cent to 249.0 from 247.4 — 
in the three-week period, March 29 to | 
April 19. The animal products index | 
moved up 1.2 per cent to 313.8 from 
310.1, and the field products index de-— 
clined 0.2 per cent to 184.2 from 184.6. 


U.S. Consumer, March 1968 


The United States consumer price — 
index (1957-S9=100) rose by 0.4 per 
cent from February to March. The. 
index in March was 119.5, which was 
3.9 per cent higher than a year ago. | 

Price increases recorded were: food 
(including restaurant meals), 0.4 per 
cent; apparel (including infants wear, — 
sewing materials, jewellery and apparel — 
upkeep), 0.9 per cent; housing (including - 
hotel and motel rates, home purchase and > 
other home-material costs), 0.3 per. 
cent; home operation and furnishings, — 
0.7 per cent; medical care, 0.7 per 
cent; and transportation, 0.3 per cent. 


British Retail, Feb. 1968 


The British index of retail prices 
(January 16, 1962=100) was 122.2 at. 
February 20, compared with 121.6 at. 
January 16 and 118.6 at February 21, 
1967. 

The rise in the index during the 
month was caused by increases in the 
price of bread and some other goods 
and services. | 

For the food group, the index rose 
by about 0.5 per cent to 121.8, com- 
pared with 121.1 in January. 

The index for the housing group rose 
by about 0.5 per cent to 139.4, com- 
pared with 138.6 in January, mainly be- | 
cause of a rise in the average level of | 
rents for unfurnished dwellings. | 


Continued on page 419 
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Why Are So Few Women in Management? 


The song asks, “Why can’t a woman 
be more like a man?” And two short 
articles published in the January-Febru- 
ary issue of The Business and Profes- 
sional Woman seem to pinpoint the 
frustrations felt by the capable, ambi- 
tious business woman who is trying to 
get a toehold in the predominantly male 
world of business. 

The magazine quoted from an article 
published in the March-April issue of the 
Canadian Welfare Council magazine, 
which stated that women have equal 
rights with men: 


e until a woman with children decides 
to go out to work; 


e until a woman employee wonders 
about being taken on one of those train- 
ing courses the management offers its 
staff; 


e until a married woman earning a 
Salary tried to get credit on her own to 
buy her own car; 


e until a woman who has graduated 
in law looks for a partnership in a law 
firm; or 


e until a daughter asks her parents if 
she, instead of her brother, can go to 
college. 


Commenting on the article, Elsie 
Gregory McGill, a former president of 
the Canadian Business and Professional 
Women’s Federation, says that these 
Situations are not new. “What is new,” 
said Miss McGill, “is that it is no longer 
just a few but many millions among the 
Over nine million women in Canada who 
find the situations hampering.” 

Better training, more education, greater 
experience and participation in activities 
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outside family life have given millions of 
Canadian women more confidence in 
their own abilities. 

“This type of background has height- 
ened their aspirations toward achieve- 
ment generally, and toward a more effec- 
tive share in the making of decisions 
that affect their families, their work, 
their communities, their nation and all 
aspects of their lives,” said Miss McGill. 

She believes that many Canadian 
women are dissatisfied with the tradi- 
tional ideas of “women’s place” that still 
prevail in Canada—ideas that are 
wrapped in the phrase, “the status of 
women.” 

The federal Government has defined 
the functions of the Royal Commission 
on the Status of Women as inquiring into 
and reporting on the status of women in 
Canada, and recommending the steps 
that should be taken by the Government 
to ensure equal opportunities with men 
in all aspects of society. 

“It is apparent that this is more than 
just an inquiry into the rights of women 
or the equality of women with men,” said 
Miss McGill. “It implies an inquiry into 
the prevailing social attitudes that are to 
the disadvantage of women; an inquiry 
searching for ways to change or remedy 
these.” 

Department of Labour statistics show 
that women in managerial positions made 
up only 2.9 per cent of the total labour 
force in 1961. What are the prevailing 
social attitudes that tend to divert women 
from managerial positions? A survey to 
find out why more women were not in 
managerial positions was conducted at 
the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club Seminar last October in Edmonton. 


Dr. Geraldine Farmer, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education, Univer- 
sity of Alberta, in her analysis of the 
results of a survey, concluded that one 
third of the reasons given for women not 
getting managerial positions could be 
attributed to the attitudes of women 
themselves. Many women are apathetic 
and not ambitious. They appear to lack 
the confidence and necessary aggressive- 
ness needed to rise to managerial heights. 
“On the other hand, 40 per cent of the 
reasons could be attributed to the atti- 
tudes of society and businessmen,” said 
Dr. Farmer. Women who do feel quali- 
fied and confident to take a managerial 
role are discouraged by age-old taboos 
against promoting women to executive 
positions. 

Management generally believes that 
males are more acceptable to clients and 
employees, and that other women prefer 
to work for men. It is traditional for men 
to be leaders; the role of manager is in- 
consistent with the feminine role. Some 
company policies do not permit women 
to hold managerial positions; other com- 
panies just do not invite women to take 
a supervisory job. Women are visualized 
also as being emotional and unstable or 
having binding family ties. 

Dr. Farmer says that, although the 
survey was limited in scope and not rep- 
resentative of Canadian women in busi- 
ness, it did offer some reasons for the 
small participation of women in mana- 
gerial occupations. “It provides informa- 
tion that might guide those who are in- 
terested in effecting change in the status 
of women in the labour force,” she said, 
“and it suggests ideas and problem areas 
in need of further examination and re- 
search.” 
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An Experiment in Part-Time Employment 


For Married Women 


A system of employment that would 
provide the worker with the opportunity 
of choosing the hours of work best suited 
to him would likely be considered revo- 
lutionary by most people. But in The 
Netherlands, it has been tried and found 
workable, and is in effect in four indus- 
trial plants. 

Industrialization and urbanization did 
not develop to any great extent in The 
Netherlands until after World War II. 
Only then did competition by industry 
for the available labour force begin in 
earnest. Between 1959 and 1965, the 
growing shortage of workers was a prime 
concern. This prompted the employers 
to consider the possibility of hiring 
married women to relieve this shortage. 

Women workers comprised 23 per cent 
of the labour force in The Netherlands 
in 1960, a considerably lower percentage 
than that of women workers in some sur- 
rounding European countries. This low 
figure was the product of a comparatively 
recent industrial buiid-up in the country, 
and the limitations imposed by the tradi- 
tional view that a married woman’s place 
was in the home. This attitude still pre- 
vails, but the inception of a new program, 
whereby the running of a household and 
the care of the children could be carried 
on even while the mother was employed 
outside the home, has brought about the 
acceptance of married women into the 
labour force. 


The Experiment Begins 


The unusual scheme of encouraging 
married women to enter employment by 
providing working hours that would not 
interfere with the housekeeping schedule, 
and that would make it possible for 
married women to work during the time 
their children were in school, was devel- 
oped by a special committee at the 
Philips telecommunications works in The 
Hague. The scheme was advertised—and 
the response was much greater than had 
been anticipated. 

Because of the success of this first 
unusual “job structuring,” Philips decided 
to undertake a similar experiment in 
Veldhoven, a new town of about 25,000 
inhabitants, where there was a large 
number of young families. The company 
opened a small workshop for the preci- 
sion assembly of hearing aids. Because 
the shop was intended exclusively for the 
employment of married women, the 
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Women's Bureau 


entire working environment—equipment 
and organization—was specially arranged 
to suit them. 

The first phase of the plan went into 
operation with the mailing of letters to 
the married women of Veldhoven, and 
those in the immediate neighbourhood, 
explaining how this new workshop was 
to operate. The women who showed an 
interest in employment were then visited 
by a female personnel officer of the 
workshop, who discussed in detail with 
each applicant the feasibility of her un- 
dertaking employment—always keeping 
in mind of course, the view that a married 
women’s first responsibility was to her 
family. Because of the lack of collective 
nurseries and of plans to establish any, 
women with children up to the “toddler” 
age were advised not to apply. 

The interviews revealed that about 
half of those who had applied had to be 
excluded, because it was evident that 
difficulties with their domestic situation 
would be encountered. Those who were 
considered acceptable were given a 
medical examination, and tests were 
made to determine whether the applicants 
possessed the special standards of vision, 
intelligence, accuracy and dexterity that 
are essential qualifications in the preci- 
sion assembly work of hearing aids. 

Each employee has an individual con- 
tract that stipulates the hours she is to 
work and their distribution over the day 
and week. She may arrange that her 
working hours coincide with her child’s 
school hours; or she may choose to work 
in the morning or in the afternoon—or 
even part of the morning and part of the 
afternoon. Women without children may 
complete their hours of work without a 
break either in the morning or in the 
afternoon. 

For economy of operations (part-time 
work involves higher costs for the com- 
pany), and efficient organization of the 
workshop, it is necessary that each em- 
ployee work several hours on not fewer 
than four days a week. At the Veldhoven 
plant, weekly working hours range from 
a minimum of 25 to a maximum of 45. 


This article is condensed from A Work- 
shop for Married Women in Part-time Em- 
ployment by J. L. J. M. Van Der Does De 
Willebois, International Labour Review, De- 
cember 1967. 


Workers are entitled to sick pay and 
holiday allowance. A woman working a 
25-hour week receives 15 days paid leave 
annually (10 days of collective workshop 
holidays and 5 days to be taken indivi- 
dually). Leave without pay, even by the 
hour if necessary, can be taken for a 


good reason, such as the husband’s or | 
children’s illness or holidays. An indivi- | 
leave | 
(again, even by the hour if need be) can | 


dual arrangement for regular 
be made where necessary. Membership in 
the pension fund is voluntary, except for 
widows, who are obliged to join. 

Wages are determined on the hourly 
rate laid down in the collective agree- 
ment. A minimum level of output that 


can be easily reached is agreed upon, and 


this entitles each worker to her starting © 
if she. 
produces more, her wages are increased | 
to an agreed higher rate. Jobs are clas- . 
sified by degree of difficulty, and each > 


wage. After a certain time, 


class has a different wage scale. 


The ability of the employee determines | 
her possible advancement from the ini- 
tial level of “second assembler” to that | 


99 


of “first assembler,” and to the top posi- 
tion of “general assembler.” There are 
only a few employees in the workshop 
with this latter classification, the majority 
of the staff being divided almost evenly 
between the first two categories. 

System to Continue . 

Plans by the Philips company to con- 
sider expansion of the experiment is 
evidence that, from the business stand- 
point, the workshop has met with success. 


ee 


ee 


From the employees’ point of view, the | 


workshop is providing these women with 
an opportunity to work under conditions 
that have been designed especially for 


her. The monotony of the traditional as- | 
sembly line type of work has been re- 
placed by “group endeavour” where the — 
employee is, along with the other 10 or 
12 workers in her group, responsible for 


several key facets in the assembly of 
hearing aids. 

For a part of her day, she is relieved 
of the routine of household duties, and 
she is meeting and making friends with 


persons of her own environment. All of | 


this contributes to a friendly working 
atmosphere—and she has the satisfaction 
of knowing that her skills are being used 
in the creation and manufacture of a 
vital product. 
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ILO Policies and Programs 
On Vocational Rehabilitation 


The following article is taken from a 
paper prepared by N. E. Cooper, of the 
International Labour Office, Geneva, and 
presented at the ILO Interregional Study 
Tour on Vocational Rehabilitation held in 
Denmark, July 17 to August 5, 1967. 

Participation in the Study-Tour was lim- 
ited to senior administrative officials or 
professional workers actively engaged in 
national vocational rehabilitation schemes 
or social welfare programs in the field of 
vocational guidance, vocational training, 
placement or sheltered employment for the 
disabled. The participants came from coun- 
tries in Asia, Africa, Europe, the Middle 
East, Latin America and the Caribbean. 


Although the International Labour 
Organization has been interested in 
vocational rehabilitation since its in- 
ception, a real impetus was given to 
this program in 1955. That year, the 
ILO Conference adopted Recommenda- 
tion 99, which dealt with aspects of 
vocational rehabilitation for all cate- 
gories of disabled persons. 

This recommendation not only defines 
what is meant by the terms “vocation- 
al rehabilitation” and “disabled per- 
son”, but also sets out clear and concise 
guidelines to assist many countries in 
planning and developing their vocational 
rehabilitation programs. 


The document recommends that: 


ethe most pressing needs of each 
country in the field of vocational rehabili- 
tation, and the form the program will 
take should be decided by each country; 


© each country should base its decision 
on a statistical study of the number, 
type and characteristics of services for 
the disabled; and 


ethe main objectives of any voca- 
tional rehabilitation program should be 
to demonstrate and improve the working 
qualities of the disabled, to emphasize 
their abilities and working capacities, to 
promote working opportunities for them, 
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and to overcome employment discrimi- 
nation against them. 


Administrative Policy 


Recommendation 99 also. provides 
some guidelines for administering voca- 
tional rehabilitation programs. These 
include recommendations that: 

e the greatest attention and emphasis 
should be on the final need for satisfac- 
tory placement in employment, no mat- 
ter what the scope of the program; 

e for each disabled person benefiting 
from it, vocational rehabilitation should 
be considered as a comprehensive and 
continuous process from the moment of 
identification to the time of satisfactory 
resettlement in employment; 

@ any program of vocational rehabili- 
tation should provide services for voca- 
tional assessment and guidance, and 
either training and selective placement or 
sheltered employment; and 

e these specific services for the dis- 
abled should be integrated within the 
framework of existing vocational guid- 
ance, training and placement services. 


ILO Activities 


The technical assistance activities of 
the ILO in the field of vocational reha- 
bilitation can be considered under seven 
separate headings. These programs 
provide: national vocational rehabilita- 
tion services; special categories for the 
disabled; pilot rehabilitation centres; 
guidance; training; special placement 
services; and sheltered employment. 

In addition to the special assistance 
program, the ILO undertakes research 
into special aspects of vocational re- 
habilitation. At present, it is investigat- 
ing the problems arising from automa- 
tion, and their effects upon the em- 
ployment of disabled persons. In the 


publications field, the international la- 
bour body has issued a manual on se- 
lective placement. It is now working on 
the final drafts of two other publica- 
tions, The Adaptation of Jobs for the 
Disabled, and Industrial Rehabilitation 
of the Disabled. 


Technical Assistance 


The International Labour Organiza- 
tion provides for technical assistance 
under three of its general programs. 
The first of these is the United Nations 
Development Program. Under it, a 
special fund has been established to 
finance projects for vocational rehabi- 
litation. Eligibility is confined to proj- 
ects that have an element of research 
or training. The special fund was 
established by a UN General Assembly 
resolution. It stressed that the fund 
must be used for relatively large proj- 
ects, and not for projects that require 
a contribution of less than $250,000. 

Another program coming under the 
UNDP is the expanded program for 
technical assistance. This is financed by 
funds specially voted to it for technical 
activities by member countries of the 
UN. The money obtained is divided 
among all the agencies that provide 
technical assistance, including the ILO, 
according to the agreed requests of 
governments. 

The second of these general programs 
is the ILO’s own program for technical 
assistance. This is financed from the reg- 
ular budget of the ILO, and it provides 
for operational activities. The program 
is controlled by the Director-General, 
acting upon the advice of the program 
board. 

The third program comes under trust 
funds. By this method, governments may 
receive technical assistance directly from 
the ILO, provided that they make avail- 
able the required funds to finance the 
requested technical assistance. 
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Keeping Employees Informed 


The people at the Rusko of Canada 
Limited plant in Toronto don’t know 
what you mean when you inquire about 
the labour-management committee. 

There is no separate committee as 
such at the plant, whose 125 workers 
are represented by Local 5122, United 
Steelworkers of America (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC). But there is joint consultation. 
Lots of it. The plant manufactures 
steel and aluminum window and door 
products for commercial, architectural, 
residential and home improvement uses. 

A committee, which gathers each 
Wednesday from 11 a.m. to 12 noon, 
has been known through the years as 
the “production planning committee.” 
Its terms of reference, however, take 
in safety and joint consultation. The 11- 
member committee, drawn from union 
and management, will take on such 
topics as morale in the plant, employee- 
training, or a discussion of the features 
of an industry-wide wage survey. 

“We have no _ labour-management 
committee as such,” explains Ronald 
Cunningham, the plant manager. “What 
we’ve done is lump together production, 
safety, and issues involving the union 
and management.” 

Mr. Cunningham, who started with 
Rusko 10 years ago as a spray painter’s 
helper, and rose to plant manager in 
eight years, believes labour-management 
communication works best when both 
parties know what they’re talking about. 
“If I negotiate with a union, I want to 
deal with people who have a firm 
grasp of the issues,” he says. To this end 
Mr. Cunningham endeavours to channel 
as much pertinent information as possi- 
ble to the union leaders. 

“Mind you, in this age of ever in- 
creasing costs, when certainly the in- 
dividual is concerned with the cost of 
his groceries, we let people know the 
price of ours. As the price of produc- 
tion material increases—which it did, 
not, long ago—we let them know about 
it. Speaking generally, though, we'll 
distribute any reports, surveys or ar- 
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ticles we can get our hands on, even if 
the information they contain is not in 
our favour.” 

John Murdock, President of Local 
5122, is a key participant in the weekly 
sessions. “Every time we come out of 
a meeting, we’re that much wiser,” he 
says. “And what I say applies not just 
to the unionists, but to the management 
people, too.” 

Mr. Murdock says he practices fair 
play, and he’s found that it pays off 
when the union and the company are 
resolving differences. “We resolve our 
differences on the basis of discussion. 
There are no fits of temper when we 
sit down to work out a problem. We 
talk it over and find a solution among 
ourselves.” Either Mr. Murdock or 
Thomas Oliver, the union Vice-Presi- 
dent, gives a verbal report at union 
meetings on the particulars of recent 
production meetings. 


a bs * 


Sometimes it comes back to you over 
the late movie . . . . Humphrey Bogart 
or Edward G. Robinson has just stuck 
up the bank in a small mid-Western 
town, and wants to tell his dumb-blonde 
girl friend back in Chicago all about it. 

So he drives up in a car with the 
radiator cap on the outside, hops out 
(careful not to catch his five-inch-wide 
tie in the slamming door), and ducks 
into a candy store to call his dolly. Up 
comes the receiver in his left hand; with 
his right, he CRANKS THE BOX .. 
You get the picture? Telephoning has 
come a giant step in the past 40 years. 

The New Brunswick Telephone Com- 
pany, Limited has been mechanizing 
since 1929. And every time there’s a 
change, it means something to the people 
who work for the company. NBTel 
realizes this and, despite avoidance of 
mechanization-caused layoffs in recent 
history, feels an obligation to keep the 
employees aware of upcoming changes. 


This is done through quarterly labour- 
Management meetings. The meetings, at- 
tended by eight or nine union officers | 
from all over the province, and half as_ 
many management representatives, are 
tough, working sessions, usually four | 
hours in length. | 
About 550 Traffic Depattaient em- 
ployees of NBTel are represented by 
Local 1472, International Brotherhood of | 
Electrical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC). 
The Traffic Department is responsible for. 
the movement of messages from one > 
customer to another, whether in spoken, | 
written or statistical form. 
A second labour-management com-. 
mittee is active in the plant department | 
where 525 employees are represented by | 
Local 1148, IBEW. The plant depart- 
ment’s function is to build and maintain 
the facilities over which messages are 
transmitted. This committee has helped | 
keep the level of grievances to three a 
year during the past six years, according | 
to Ross Lewis, Staff Manager-Personnel, | 
of the plant department. “Joint consulta- | 
tion gives us the opportunity to deal with | 
the employees more frequently on a. 
man-to-man basis. We have the oppor 
tunity to work on a problem before it’s 
blown up, which is reflected in our low 
rate of grievances,” he adds. 
Gren Thomas, a Superintendent in the 
traffic department with 10 years’ service | 
on the committee, says that it benefits | 
the company to broadcast future plans, | 
whether or not they will affect the em- 
ployees. “We feel there’s a morale value, 
because people want to know what’s. 
going on in their company. They may be 
far removed from the topic, but I think | 
they’re interested in it.” | 
As an international representative for. 
the IBEW, Medley LeBlanc has an in- 
terest in the committees at NBTel as 
well as in two others in the province. 
“We've been able to eliminate a lot of 
problems that used to come up during 
negotiations,” he says. “We like to know. 
that we have the opportunity to meet 
with company officials.” 


| 
| 
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Aids to the Employment Of Older Workers 


Systematic job analysis not only helps 
in placement, but also in job reallocation 
and redesign. In their book, Promoting 
the Placement of Older Workers, the 
social affairs division of the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) lists a variety of 
methods that have been developed to 
assist those engaged in job analysis. 

These methods range from simple 
adaptation of method-study practices, to 
detailed systems used to describe the 
physical, mental and sensory demands 
of the job. These include the measuring 
of an individual’s capacity to do a par- 
ticular job, using standard categories 
(e.g., physique, intelligence, special apti- 
tudes, attainments, temperament), and 
the weighing of particular stresses and 
difficulties. 


Other methods include a comparison 
study of successful and unsuccessful 
workers on the job, and a review of the 
job itself, with its required abilities, 
skills and particular demands (e.g., per- 
ception, heat, stress, and noise). 

Through job analysis, it would be 
possible to transfer or reallocate older 
workers as an alternative to layoff or 
dismissal. In many OECD member 
countries, the publication said, job re- 
allocation was the usual solution to an 
employer’s problem of retaining older 
employees, while removing them from 
jobs beyond their capabilities. The 
obvious advantages to the company were 
the older worker’s knowledge of company 
ways, and his loyalty and reliability. 

Job reallocation could, however, be 
unsuccessful when it was not based on 
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an analysis of the skills involved in 


different types of work, the report pointed 


out. Without an analysis, it could be 
wasteful and even damaging to the 
individual, because there was no guaran- 
tee that he would be placed in work 
that reduced his difficulties or made use 
of his skills. The report said that the 
importance of job analysis as a prelim- 
inary to job reallocation was likely to 
grow, as jobs traditionally assigned to 
older people became obsolete. Increas- 
ingly, the range of jobs considered 
appropriate would need revision and re- 
appraisal. 


The report suggested that, if an em- 
ployer was concerned at the decline in 
performance of some older employees 
whom he would like to retain in the 
same work, job redesign might be the 
solution. A study of the worker’s task 
could reveal a number of features that, 
when altered, might reduce physical 
effort and mental or perceptual strain. 
A small change, such as the addition of 
a seat or armrest, the change of a pedal 
height, or better illumination, might be 
sufficient to bring the job within the 
capability of the older worker. Whether 
these or more comprehensive changes 
were required would be determined only 
after the mental, physical and physio- 
logical demands made upon the operator 
had been identified through job analysis. 


The analysis should include an exam- 
ination of potential trouble spots for the 
older worker. These were: 


e demands for intermittent bursts of 
energy beyond his capacity; 

e continuous demands for energy 
with a few rest periods (e.g., conveyor 
belt work); 


® inadequate rest periods; 

e working in high heat, high humidity 
or a polluted atmosphere; 

@ excessive noise, poor lighting or 
glare; 


e work requiring prolonged stooping, 
bending or stretching; 


e work in which the operator sup- 
ports his own weight or equipment for 
long periods; 


@ an untidy work area; 

e work requiring visual or auditory 
acuity; 

e work demanding fine discrimination; 

e work involving the understanding of 
complex instructions; 

e work requiring a high degree of ac- 
curacy involving choice; 

e work in which the operator must 
remember small amounts of information 
for short periods; and 

e work paced by a machine. 


All jobs should be designed to take 
into account the human operator, and 
to reduce physical and mental strain, 
the report concluded. For, although em- 
ployers tend to underrate the possibilities 
of job redesign, the practice tends to 
benefit all employees, regardless of age. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 


Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during April. It 
granted five applications for certifica- 
tion, ordered three representation votes 
in applications for certification, and 
granted two applications for revocation. 
During the month, the Board received 
21 applications for certification, and 
allowed the withdrawal of two such 
applications. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. United Steelworkers of America 
on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont., engaged in the company’s 
Beaverlodge operation at Eldorado, 
Sask. (L.G., Apr., p. 224). 

2. General Truck Drivers’ Union, 
Local 938, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of employees at the Sault Ste. 
Marie terminal of Lakehead Freightways 
Limited, Port Arthur, Ont. (L.G., Apr., 
p. 224). 

3. United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 924, on behalf of a unit of 
catering employees of Western Catering 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C., employed at 
the operations of United Keno Mill 
Mines Limited in the Elsa area of the 
Yukon Territory. (L.G., May, p. 276). 
The Beverage Dispensers’ and Culinary 
Workers’ Local 835, Hotel, Motel and 
Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ 
International Union, had intervened. 

4. United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 953, on behalf of a unit of mine 
and mill employees of Canada Tungsten 
Mining Corporation Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C., engaged in its operations at Tung- 
sten, NWT (L.G., May, p. 276). 

5. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 91, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of garage employees 
employed in Ottawa by Trove Transport 
Limited, Ottawa, Ont. (L.G., June, p. 
342). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. The National Trade Union of 
Q.N.S.L.R. Railway Maintenance Work- 
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ers of Sept-Iles (CNTU), applicant and 
intervener, the United Steelworkers of 
America, applicant and intervener, Que- 
bec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company, Sept-Iles, Que., respondent, 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees, intervener, and the 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers, intervener. 
(L.G., Apr., p. 224). The Board directed 
that the voting unit comprise certain 
employees of the respondent in its 
Maintenance of Way and Engineering 
Department, and that three names appear 
on the ballot as follows: (1) The 
National Trade Union of Q.N.S.L.R. 
Railway Maintenance Workers of Sept- 
Iles (CNTU); (2) United Steelworkers 
of America; and (3) Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees (Re- 
turning Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, Clarke Traffic Serv- 
ices Ltd., Montreal, Que., respondent, 
and International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, Lo- 
cal 14274, intervener (L.G., May, p. 
276). The Board directed that the voting 
unit consist of certain unlicensed em- 
ployees of the respondent employed 
upon the vessels Chimo, Cabot, North 
Voyageur, North Gaspe, and Jean 
Brillant, and that the names of the 
applicant and intervener appear on the 
ballot (Returning Officer: G. R. Doucet). 

3. The National Trade Union of 
Q.N.S.L.R. Railway Maintenance Work- 
ers of Sept-Iles (CNTU), applicant, the 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company, Sept-Iles, Que., 
respondent, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Signalmen, intervener, and _ the 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers, intervener. 
(L.G., May, p. 276). The Board directed 
that the voting unit consist of certain 
employees of the respondent employed 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act involving the functions of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, for which 
the Employee Representation Branch of 
the Department is the administrative agency. 


in 
Department and that the names of the 


National Trade Union of Q.N.S.L.R. | 


Railway Maintenance Workers of Sept- 
Iles (CNTU) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen appear on the ballot 
(Returning Officer: J. Coallier). 


Applications for Revocation Granted 


1. Irvin Knox, et al., applicant, the | 
Professional Transport Workers’ Union | 
of Canada, respondent union, and Vet- — 


eran Transfer Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., 
respondent employer (L.G., Feb., p. 
103). The application was for the 
revocation of the Board’s order of De- 
cember 19, 1966, certifying the respon- 
dent union as bargaining agent for a 
unit of truck drivers employed by 
Veteran Transfer Ltd. 


2. D. N. Cooper, et al., applicants, _ 


LAN 


the Professional 

Union of Canada, 
and Grimshaw Trucking & Distributing 
Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., respondent em- 
ployer (L.G., Mar., p. 155). The appli- 
cation was for the revocation of the 
Board’s order of August 11, 1967, 


Transport Workers 


respondent union, | 


its Communications and Signals | 


certifying the respondent union as bar- | 
gaining agent for a unit of drivers and | 
other employees of Grimshaw Trucking — 


& Distributing Ltd. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Han- 
dlers, Express and Station Employees, 
made on March 29, 1968, on behalf of 
a unit of reservation sales employees 


employed at Winnipeg, Man., by North- 


west Airlines Inc., St. Paul, 


Minn., | 


U.S.A. (See applications for certifica- 


tion withdrawn, below). 


2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 


men and Helpers, Local 91, International 


Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, | 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, | 


on behalf of a unit of employees of Curry 
Moving & Warehousing Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: R. B. Dun- 
combe). 


3. National Association of Broadcast — 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf | 
of a unit of employees of the New 


Brunswick Broadcasting Company Lim- 
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ited, Saint John, N.B., employed at 
station CHSJ-TV and Radio Station 
CHSJ (Investigating Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane). 

4. Public Service Alliance of Canada, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of the 
National Harbours Board, employed on 
the administrative staff, at the Port of 
Quebec (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Doucet). 

5. Syndicat national des employés des 
minoteries Phénix (CSN), on behalf of 
a unit of flour mill employees employed 
by Les Minoteries Phénix Limitée, 
Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 

6. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, made on 
April 3, 1968, on behalf of a unit of 
reservation sales employees employed at 
Winnipeg, Man., by Northwest Airlines 
Inc., St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A. (Investiga- 
ting Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

7. RCA Victor Employees’ Associa- 
tion, on behalf of a unit of non-resident 
technicians employed by the RCA Victor 
Company Ltd., Montreal, Que. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

8. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Hall’s Motor Transit Co., 
Blackpool, Que., employed at its Mont- 
real and Lacolle terminals (Investigating 
Officer: G. R. Doucet). 

9. United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
& Joiners of America, Local 2499, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of North- 


ern Mining Contractors, Whitehorse, 
Y.T. (Investigating Officer: C. M. Gil- 
mour). 

10. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a 
unit of heavy equipment operators, etc., 
employed at Whitehorse, Y.T., by Alpine 
Clearing Ltd., Victoria, B.C. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

11. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a 
unit of heavy equipment operators, etc., 
employed by Canada Bridge Ltd., White- 
horse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: C. M. 
Gilmour). 

12. Building Material, Construction 
and Fuel Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
213, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of the City of Whitehorse, 
Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: 
C. M. Gilmour). 

13. Building Material, Construction 
and Fuel Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
213, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of truck drivers, equipment operators, 
and warehousemen, employed in _ the 
Yukon Territory by Poole Construction 
Company Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 
(Investigating Officer: C. M. Gilmour). 

14. Building Material, Construction 
and Fuel Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
213, International Brotherhcod of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Yukon Enterprises Ltd., 
Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: 
C. M. Gilmour). 


Wage Schedules 
Prepared in March 


During March, the Department of 
Labour prepared 296 wage schedules 
for inclusion in contracts proposed to 
be undertaken by departments of the 
federal Government and its Crown 
corporations in various areas of Canada 
for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and certain ser- 
Vices. 

In the same period, 177 contracts 
in these categories were awarded. In 
addition, 129 contracts containing the 
General Fair Wages Clause were award- 
ed by Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, The Metropolitan Corpora- 
tion of Greater Winnipeg, and the 
Departments of Defence Production, 
Post Office, Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued 


_ for each contract is available on request 


to trade unions concerned, or to others 
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who have a bona fide interest in the 
execution of the contract. 

Contracts awarded in March for the 
manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were: 


No. of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
Defence 
Production 85 $ 96,902.00 
Post Office 8 1,057,547.14 
Transport 1 16,370.00 


During March, the sum of $10,552.25 
was collected from 33 contractors for 
wage arrears owing their employees as 
a result of the failure of the contractors, 
or their subcontractors, to apply the 
wage rates and other conditions of em- 
ployment required by the schedule of 
labour conditions forming part of their 
contract. This amount is for distribu- 
tion to the 313 workers concerned. 


15. Beverage Dispensers & Culinary 
Workers’ Local 835, Hotel, Motel and 
Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ 
International Union, on behalf of a unit 
of cookhouse and bunkhouse employees 
employed at Mount Nansen Mines in the 
Yukon Territory by Y. & T. Industrial 
Restaurants Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T. (In- 
vestigating Officer: C. M. Gilmour). 

16. Beverage Dispensers & Culinary 
Workers’ Local 835, Hotel, Motel and 
Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ 
International Union, on behalf of a unit 
of cookhouse and bunkhouse employees 
employed at Arctic Mines, Carcross, 
Y.T., by Y. & T. Industrial Restaurants 
Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating 
Officer: C. M. Gilmour). 

17. Beverage Dispensers & Culinary 
Workers’ Local 835, Hotel, Motel and 
Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ 
International Unioan, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of the Edgewater Hotel 
Tavern (White Pass Hotels Limited), 
Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: 
C. M. Gilmour). 

18. Beverage Dispensers & Culinary 
Workers’ Local 835, Hotel, Motel and 
Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ 
International Union, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of the Regina Hotel, White- 
horse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: C. M. 
Gilmour). 

19. Canadian Marine Officers’ Union 
on behalf of a unit of licensed engineers 
employed by Marine Industries Limited, 
Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
G. R. Doucet). 

20. Reimer Express Lines (Western) 
Ltd. Employees’ Association on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Reimer Express 
Lines (Western) Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., 
employed at Edmonton, Calgary, Regina 
and Saskatoon (Investigating Officer: 
D. H. Cameron). 

21. International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers on be- 
half of a unit of rail technicians, rodmen 
and other employees employed by the 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Rail- 
way Company, Sept-Iles, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Union of Operating 
Enginers, Local 115, applicant, and 
Alpine Clearing Contractors Ltd., Vic- 
toria, B.C., respondent. (L. G., June, 
p. 342). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, appli- 
cant, and Northwest Airlines Inc., St. 
Paul, Minn., U.S.A., respondent. (See 
also reference to application made on 
March 29, 1968, in Item 1, Applications 
for Certification Received, above.) 
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Before the Minister of Labour 


During April, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal 
with the following disputes: 

1. Alaska Cruise Lines Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild (Conciliation Officer: 
D. H. Cameron). 

2. CTV Television Network Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., and National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher). 

3. Arctic Gold and Silver Mines 
Limited (NPL), Vancouver, B.C., and 


Local 6536, United Steelworkers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: C. M. 
Gilmour). 

4. Mount Nansen Mines Limited, 


Vancouver, B.C., and Local 1037, United 
Steelworkers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: C. M. Gilmour). 

5. Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Limited, 
Montreal, Que., and the National Syndi- 
cate of Employees of Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co. Limited (CNTU) (Conciliation Of- 
ficer: C. E. Poirier). 

6. B.C. Airlines Limited, Vancouver 
International Airport, and Local 234, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

7. Canadian Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion (representing a number of Great 
Lakes Shipping Companies), Montreal, 


Que., and Canadian Marine Officers’ 
Union (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 


8. Air Canada, Montreal, Que., and 
Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

9. Inspiration Limited, Edmonton, 
Alta., and Local 7288, United Steel- 
workers of America (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: D. H. Cameron). 

10. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Montreal, Que., and Le Syndicat Na- 
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tional des Employés de Robin Hood 
Flour Mills Limited (CSN) (Conciliation 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

11. The Hamilton Harbour Commis- 
sioners and Canadian Union of Public 
Employees (Police Unit) (Conciliation 
Officer: H. A. Fisher). 

12. The Hamilton Harbour Commis- 
sioners and Canadian Union of Public 
Employees (Manual Maintenance Agree- 
ment) (Conciliation Officer: H. A. 
Fisher). 

13. Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nor- 
dic Mine and Quirke Mine) and United 
Steelworkers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 

14. The Toronto Harbour Commis- 
sioners and Local 186, Canadian Union 
of Public Employees (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: T. B. McRae). 

15. Nordair Limited, Montreal, Que., 
and Lodge 2309, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and Aerospace 


Workers (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 
16. Zenith Transport Ltd., North 


Burnaby, B.C., and Local 31, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. H. 
Cameron). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 

1. CHEK-TV Limited, Victoria, B.C., 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Concilia- 
tion Officer: C. M. Gilmour) (L. G.,, 
June, p. 343). 

2. Pacific Western Airlines Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian Air Line 

This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative serv- 
ices of the Minister of Labour and the 
Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of the 
Department. 


Flight Attendants’ Association (Con- 
ciliation Officer: C. M. Gilmour) (L.G., 
May, p. 277). 

3. Millar and Brown Limited, Cran- — 
brook, B.C., and Locals 31, 181, 362, 
395 and 979, International Brotherhood | 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L. G., May, 
DR27 7): 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Lakehead Terminal Elevators’ As- | 
sociation, representing Federal Grain | 
Limited, Manitoba Pool Elevators, Mc- 
Cabe Grain Company Limited, National | 
Grain Company Limited, Parrish & 
Heimbecker, Limited, N. M. Paterson & | 
Sons, Limited, Richardson Terminals — 
Limited, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, | 
United Grain Growers Limited, West- | 
land Elevators Limited, and Lodge 650, | 
Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and | 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees (L.G., 
April, p. 225). 

2. Canadian National Hotels Limited 
(Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa, Ont.) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (L.G., 
June, p. 343). 

3. Air Canada, Montreal, Que., and 
Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association 
(see above). 


Conciliation Board fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in March to 
deal with a dispute between National — 
Harbours Board, Port of Montreal, and 
National Syndicate of Employees of the — 
Port of Montreal (CNTU) (cold storage | 
warehouse and refrigeration engineers) — 
(L.G., June, p. 344) was fully consti- | 
tuted in April with the appointment of | 
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| 


Judge Jean-Paul Noel of Montreal, as 
Chairman. Judge Noel was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommen- 
dation of the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee Robert Hain- 
ault and union nominee Claude St- 
Arnaud, both of Montreal. 


Board Reports Received * 


1. Robin Hood Flour Mills, Port Col- 
borne, Ont., and United Packinghouse, 
Food and Allied Workers (plant em- 
ployees and office group) (L.G., March, 
p. 157). 

2. Hull City Transport Limited and 
Hull Metropolitan Transport Limited, 
and Division 591, Amalgamated Transit 
Union (L.G., May, p. 278). 


Report of Settlement 

Foundation Maritime Limited, Hali- 
fax, N.S., and Local 343, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (L.G., June, p. 344). 


Strike Action 


1. Robin Hood Flour Mills, Port Col- 
borne, Ont., and United Packinghouse, 
Food and Allied Workers (plant em- 
ployees and office group) (strike com- 
menced April 27) (see above). 

2. Hull City Transport Limited and 
Hull Metropolitan Transport Limited, 
and Division 591, Amalgamated Transit 
Union (strike commenced April 25) 
(see above). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch. 
The Employee Representation Branch acts 
as the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the Board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 
1907 until superseded by the Wartime 
Regulations in 1944. Decisions, orders and 
certificates given under the Wartime Regu- 
lations by the Minister of Labour and the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board are con- 
tinued in force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within fed- 
eral jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations, and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of concilia- 
tion officers, conciliation boards, and Indus- 
trial Inquiry Commissions concerning com- 
plaints that the Act has been violated or 
that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for controlling applications for 
consent to prosecute. 


* Full texts published in L.G. Supplement 
No. 2, 1968. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to ad- 
minister provisions concerning: the certifica- 
tion of bargaining agents; the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collec- 
tive agreements—that fix a procedure for 
the final settlement of disputes concerning 
the meaning or violation of such agree- 
ments; and the investigation of complaints 
referred to it by the Minister that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively and to 
make every reasonable effort to conclude 
a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Pro- 
cedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
here under two headings: 1. Certification 
and Other Proceedings Before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board; and 2. Conciliation 
and Other Proceedings Before the Minister 
of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of the officers resi- 
dent in Vancouver comprises British Colum- 
bia, Alberta and the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories; officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activities to 
Ontario; officers in Montreal are assigned 
to the province of Quebec; and officers resi- 
dent in Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s 
represent the Department in the Atlantic 
Provinces. The headquarters of the Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Branch and the 
Employee Representation Branch are in 
Ottawa. 


Employment and 


Unemployment 
In April 


Employment at 7,276,000 in April 
was 156,000 higher than in March. The 
total was 151,000 higher than the 
comparable figure for last year. 

The labour force, at 7,712,000, was 
104,000 higher than in March, and 
222,000, or 3.0 per cent higher than 
it was a year ago. 

Unemployment decreased by 52,000 
during the month to 436,000 in April 
from 488,000 in March, and was 71,000 
higher than in April 1967. 

Unemployment in April represented 
5.7 per cent of the labour force compar- 
ed with 4.9 per cent in April 1967, and 
4.1 per cent in April 1966. 

Employment, at 7,276,000, increased 
by 156,000 between March and April. 
The increase of 151,000 from April 
1967 was shared by all regions except 
Quebec, where employment was about 
the same as a year ago. 

In non-farm employment, there was 
an increase of 85,000 between March 
and April. During the same _ period, 
farm employment rose by 71,000, In 
non-farm industries, increases were re- 
corded in manufacturing, 32,000; con- 
struction, 22,000; transportation, com- 
munication and other utilities, 15,000; 
and trade 11,000. 

Employment was higher than a year 
ago in non-farm employment, 122,000, 
and farm employment, 29,000. The 
largest increases in non-farm employ- 
ment took place in community, business 
and personal services, 57,000, and trade, 
55,000. Increases were also recorded in 
transportation, communication and other 
utilities, 22,000; finance, insurance and 
real estate, 16,000; and public adminis- 
tration, 11,000. Employment was lower 
than a year ago in manufacturing, 
26,000 and in construction, 25,000. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment, at 436,000, was 
52,000 lower than in March, but 71,000 
higher than in April 1967. Of the 
436,000 unemployed in April, 120,000, 
or 28 per cent, were unemployed for 
less than one month. Of the remainder, 
140,000 were unemployed for one to 
three months and 176,000 for four 
months or more. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Alberta Supreme Court (Appellate Division) has ruled that 
a CLRB decision, dealing with whether a person is an employee 


or not, is not subject to certiorari. 


The Quebec Court of Queen's Bench has ruled that, in an inter- 
union process, a decision heard by the chairman and two other 
members of the Labour Relations Board is valid. 


On January 22, 1968, the Appellate 
Division of the Alberta Supreme Court 
upheld a ruling of Mr. Justice Riley of 
the Alberta Supreme Court, who had 
dismissed an application for certiorari to 
quash a certification order issued by the 
Canada Labour Relations Board. The 
Appellate Division rejected the conten- 
tion of Midland Superior Express Lim- 
ited that the decision of the Board on 
the question of the employer-employee 
relationship was a collateral issue subject 
to review on certiorari. 


Circumstances of Dispute 


The facts of the case were reviewed by 
Mr. Justice McDermid on behalf of the 
Court. 

An application was made to the Can- 
ada Labour Relations Board for the cer- 
tification of Locals 362 and 979 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America as the bargaining agent for 
certain drivers whom the Union claimed 
to be employed by Midland Superior Ex- 
press Limited. 

The company was found by the Can- 
ada Labour Relations Board to be “a 
corporate commercial common carrier 
engaged in the haulage of freight by road 
transport between its terminals at Vic- 
toria and Vancouver, B.C., Calgary and 
Edmonton, Alta., Hamilton and Toronto, 
Ont., and Montreal, Que.” Although 
Midland Superior Express owned all the 
trailer equipment used by it, the tractors 
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Legislation Branch 


that hauled the trailers were owned by 
over forty individuals, partnerships and 
companies that were referred to as “lease 
operators.” 

Some of these lease operators owned 
only one tractor that the owner himself 
drove; others owned several tractors for 
which drivers had been hired. The ap- 
plication to the CLRB sought to certify 
a bargaining unit including, in part, “line 
drivers, spare drivers, [and] leased equip- 
ment operators classified as line drivers 
and spare drivers.” In the words of Mr. 
Justice McDermid, “The basic question 
before the Board was whether the drivers 
of these tractor units who did not own 
their own units but drove a unit owned 
by a lease operator were employees of 
the lease operator whose unit they drove 
or were employees of the Company.” 

The CLRB decided that the drivers in 
question were employees of Midland 
Superior Express Limited, and had cer- 
tified Locals 362 and 979 as their bar- 
gaining agent. 

Midland Superior applied to the Al- 
berta Supreme Court for certiorari in 
order to quash the CLRB decision. In 
the decision on this application (L.G., 
June 1967, p. 367), Mr. Justice Riley had 
said: “I would think that in law the 
employees in question were not those of 
the applicant [the company].” Neverthe- 
less, he went on to say that, “While I 
think that the Canada Labour Relations 
Board may have been wrong, I cannot 
correct that error on certiorari.” Accord- 


ingly, Mr. Justice Riley refused to quash 
the Board’s order. 

Midland Superior then appealed to the 
Appellate Division of the Alberta Su- 
preme Court. 


Question of Collateral Issue 


On appeal, it was contended by Mid- 
land Superior that the decision of the 


CLRB that, for the purpose of collective — 


bargaining, the drivers who drove trac- 
tors owned by lease operators were em- 
ployees of Midland Superior Express, 
and not of the lease operators, was on a 
“collateral,” “preliminary,” or “jurisdic- 
tional” issue. 

Mr. Justice McDermid noted that, if 


the decision of the Board was on a col- | 


lateral or jurisdictional issue, and if 


such a decision was based on an error in | 


law, it might be attacked on certiorari. 


He quoted from two decisions of the 


Supreme Court of Canada in which the © 


question of collateral issues arose. In 
Jarvis v. Associated Medical Services Inc. 
(L.G. 1964, p. 588), Mr. Justice Cart- 
wright (now Chief Justice) said, “The 


extent of the Board’s jurisdiction is fixed © 


by the statute which creates it and can- 
not be enlarged by a mistaken view 


entertained by the Board as to the mean- — 
ing of that statute.” Stating the principle — 
involved, Mr. Justice Fauteux said, Jn re — 


Ontario Labour Relations Board, Toronto 


Newspaper Guild, Local 87 v. Globe — 


Printing Company (L.G. 1953, p. 1174), | 


that “the authorities are clear that juris- 
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diction cannot be obtained nor can it be 
declined as a result of a misinterpretation 
of the law, and that in both cases the 
controlling power of superior Courts ob- 
tains, notwithstanding the existence in 
the Act of a no-certiorari clause.” 

In the case at bar, Mr. Justice Mc- 
Dermid said that “where there is a priv- 
ative [i.e. no-certiorari] clause, and the 
issue decided by the Board is not juris- 
dictional or collateral, it cannot be at- 
tacked on a certiorari application, even 
although it be founded on an error in 
law.” The federal Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act does con- 
tain a privative clause that says, in part: 

Sec. 61(1) If in any proceeding be- 
fore the Board a question arises under 
this Act as to whether 

(a) a person is an employer or 
employee; 

. .the Board shall decide the ques- 
tion and its decision is final and con- 
clusive for all the purposes of this 
Act. 


Mr. Justice McDermid noted that 
exactly the same provision, contained 
in the British Columbia Labour Rela- 
tions Act, under Sec. 65, had been 
before the Supreme Court of Canada 
in Labour Relations Board et al. v. 
Traders’ Service Limited (L.G. 1959, 
p. 58). When the “collateral issue” 
contention was raised in the Traders’ 
Service case, it seemed to the Court 
that the argument failed at its very 
beginning. The judgment continued in 
the following words: 


What is there ‘collateral’ or outside 
the main issue in the determination 
here that a particular person is an 
employee of a particular employer? 
The Board is not determining the 
status of a person at large but with 
reference to an employer named in 
the application. That is the very 
subject matter of the adjudication. 
The same argument has been put 
forward and rejected in the cases 
having to do with employees exercis- 
ing managerial functions or employed 
in a confidential capacity. Bradley v. 
Canadian General Electric [L.G. 
1957, p. 860] and Labour Relations 
Board v. Safeway Ltd. [L.G. 1953, 
p. 1170] are decisively against the 
argument. There is no difference in 
principal between a determination of 
the capacity in which a person is 
employed and a determination of the 
question of the relation of employer 
and employee. Neither question is a 
collateral issue. There are no two 
issues here before the Board, the first, 
whether the man is an employer and 
the second, whether he is the em- 
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ployer of a particular employee. The 
issue is a single one and entirely 
within the Board’s jurisdiction. It 
was for the Board and the Board 
alone to make the finding on the 
one issue, and this finding is not 
open to review by the Court. 


In the case at bar, Mr. Justice Mc- 
Dermid held, along with Mr. Mr. Justice 
Riley in the Court below, that the 
Traders’ Service case was conclusive 
for the “collateral issue” question, and, 
he added, “it matters not whether the 
Board made an error in law as contend- 
ed by the company; the judgment is 
not open to attack by certiorari.” Mr. 
Justice Johnson and Mr. Justice Kane, 
the two other judges on the panel 
hearing this appeal case, agreed with 
this conclusion of Mr. Justice Mc- 
Dermid. 


Question of Proper Notice 


It was contended, on behalf of 
Midland Superior, that the Canada La- 
bour Relations Board had not given 
notice to the proper parties, and so its 
judgment was a nullity because the 
Board had no jurisdiction to proceed. 

The Rules of Procedure of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board provide 
in Sections 9 and 10: 


9(1) Subject to these rules, in any 
proceedings before it, the Board 
shall afford an opportunity to all in- 
terested parties either to present oral 
or written evidence or make oral or 
written representations on the matters 
at issue as the Board deems advisa- 
ble in the circumstances. 

9(2) Where any question arises 
in any proceedings before the Board 
as to whether a party is an in- 
terested party therein the Board shall 
decide the question and its decision 
thereon is final and conclusive. 

10(2) Upon the filing of the appli- 
cation for certification the Board shall 
give notice thereof and send one or 
more copies of the application to the 
employer of the employees in the 
proposed bargaining unit and to any 
other interested party... 

10(4) Within seven days of receipt 
of the notice and copy of the applica- 
tion, the employer and any other party 
to whom the notice is sent shall notify 
the Board that he desires or does 
not desire, as the case may be, to 
intervene to contest the application 
and file his reply thereto... 

10(9) Where the Board is of opinion 
that a hearing on an application is 
advisable, notice fixing a time and 
place of the hearing shall be given to 
the applicant and to the employer 


and to all other interveners filing re- 
plies: :i4:% 


Counsel for Midland Superior claimed 
that the lease operators were interested 
parties, and that no notice of the appli- 
cation of the union for certification had 
been given to them. 

Mr. Justice McDermid noted that this 
objection had not been raised before the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, or 
before Mr. Justice Riley in the Court 
below. He did not think that the certifica- 
tion order would affect the lease opera- 
tors in a legal sense, although the order 
might affect them in a commercial sense 
by providing that certain persons are not 
their employees. If this were not so, then, 
by the principle audi alteram partem 
(hear the other side), and under the rele- 
vant Rules of Procedure, the lease oper- 
ators would be entitled, on making appli- 
cation for certiorari, to have the certifica- 
tion order quashed. “But here,” he said, 
“the application [for certiorari] is not 
made by a lease operator.” He continued 
by asking the question: “Has the com- 
pany any status to apply to have the 
order quashed on the grounds, not that 
the company was not served, but that 
some other interested party was not 
served?” Coming to his conclusion, Mr. 
Justice McDermid said: 


The Company is not in the position 
of a stranger in respect of the order, 
but it is so in respect of the lack of 
notice to the lease operators... If 
the lease operators do not choose to 
complain about the lack of notice 
and take no steps to protest against 
the decision, why should other per- 
sons have such a right?...I do not 
think the company can raise the ques- 
tion of lack of service of the notice 
on the lease operators at this stage 
in the proceedings. 


Mr. Justice Johnson, although not 
wishing to be taken as disagreeing with 
this conclusion of Mr. Justice Mc- 
Dermid, said that he would confine his 
reasons for dismissing the appeal on the 
notice question to narrower grounds. 
He found that the lease operators were 
interested parties within Sec. 10(2) of 
the CLRB Rules of Procedure, and so 
were entitled under the rules to receive 
notice of application for certification. 
Mr. Justice Johnson noted, however, 
that the rules in Sec. 10 contemplate 
two different notices, saying, “Section 
10(2) requires that notice of the appli- 
cation be given to the applicant and 
other ‘interested parties’. After a person 
has intervened in accordance with Sec- 
tion 10(4), he is then entitled to receive 
notice [10(9)] of the hearing, if one is 
held.” 
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Neither the CLRB nor Midland 
Superior returned any information in- 
dicating whether or not notice of appli- 
cation for certification had been given 
to the lease operators. Midland Superior 
did file an affidavit of Mr. William 
DeGroot of Calgary, the principal 
shareholder in one of the lease opera- 
tions, which stated, in part: 


5. That while I gave evidence in 
the Hearing for Certification before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
Little Chief Express Limited was 
never notified of the Hearing and 
was not represented thereat. 

6. That I know most if not all of 
the lease operators under contract 
with Midland Superior Express Lim- 
ited, and none of these men or com- 
panies, to my knowledge, received 
notice of the said hearing. 


Mr. Justice Johnson said that the 
affidavit of Mr. DeGroot made no 
mention of notice of the application, 
but only of notice of the hearing. Un- 
less DeGroot’s company had intervened 
after notice of application, it would 
not have been entitled to notice of the 
hearing. Without evidence that De- 
Groot’s company had intervened, the 
affidavit did not prove that there had 
been a failure to give notice of the 
hearing to those who were entitled to 
receive it. In the absence of evidence, 
Mr. Justice Johnson did not think the 
order of certiorari should be granted. 
In explanation, he said: 


Assuming that the Board, having 
become aware that its jurisdiction to 
make the order was being questioned, 
was under a duty to supply the record 
with evidence as to this notice (and 
on this point I express no opinion), 
having regard to the circumstances, 
I would say that no order should be 
made. These circumstances include 
the following: (1) The appellant 
[Midland Superior] did not complain 
as to the inadequacy of the return 
nor apply for a further and better 
return; (2) The appellant attempted 
to supply this evidence by filing the 
affidavit of DeGroot; (3) Other evi- 
dence was available from the various 
tractor operators with whom it had 
contracts; (4) It entered upon and 
continued throughout the hearing 
without raising the point of notice 
and does so for the first time on the 
application which is under appeal. 
In these circumstances, the court 
ought not to exercise its jurisdiction 
in favor of the appellant, and the 
appeal must fail on this point. 

Mr. Justice Johnson did add that if, 
in fact, only Midland Superior Express 
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Limited was served with notice of ap- 
plication, an interesting point might 
arise as to whether the order made is 
binding on anyone other than Midland 
Superior. 

The other judge on the panel for the 
case at bar, Mr. Justice Kane, concurred 
in the conclusion of Mr. Justice Johnson. 


Appeal Dismissed 


Both arguments of Midland Superior 
Express Limited were rejected. The 
appeal from the refusal of Mr. Justice 
Riley to grant an order of certiorari 
was accordingly dismissed with costs. 
Midland Superior Express Limited v. 
Truckers, Cartagemen, etc. Local No. 
362 et al (1968) 63 WWR, Part 1, p. 
53; (1968) 66 D.L.R. (2d) Part 7, p. 
639; 68 CLLC, para. 14,091. 


QUEBEC COURT OF QUEEN’S 
BENCH 


On May 10, 1967, the Quebec Court 
of Queen’s Bench dismissed an appeal 
from a judgment of the Superior Court, 
and held that, under the provisions of 
the Quebec Labour Code regarding the 
quorum, it was not required that an in- 
ter-union process be heard by a panel 
of the Labour Relations Board composed 
of five members of the Board, but that 
a decision reached, following the hear- 
ing before a panel composed of a 
chairman and two members of the 
Board, one representing the employ- 
ers and the other representing the em- 
ployees, was valid and not subject to 
revision by the Superior Court. 


Circumstances of Dispute 


Local 137 of the United Textile 
Workers of America and the National 
Union of Textile of Huntingdon (CN- 
TU) both wanted to be certified as a 
bargaining agent of certain employees 
of Cleyn and Tinker Limited. The for- 
mer applied to. the Quebec Labour 
Relations Board for certification in Oc- 
tober, 1965, and the latter in January, 
1966. In February, 1966, Local 137 
made a revised application asking to 
be recognized as a bargaining agent of 
the employees in question by virtue of 
its certification in 1946 as the representa- 
tive of the employees of Spinners 
Limited, a predecessor of Cleyn and 
Tinker Limited. The Board considered 
this application before a panel of five 
members presided over by Mr. Justice 


Crowe. On May 24, 1966, the Board 
refused to recognize the validity of the 
previous certification and ordered a 
representation vote. 

On June 15, the parties and the 
Board reached an agreement for the 
holding of a vote on June 29. This 
agreement also contained a clause pro- 
hibiting any propaganda during 36 hours 
preceding the vote. Local 137 received 
a majority of votes cast on June 29. 
But the rival union contested this 
result, alleging violation by Local 137 
of the clause limiting propaganda, and 
asked the Board that a new vote be 
ordered. The Board considered the 
matter on October 4. 

The Board was again presided over 
by Mr. Justice Crowe, assisted by two 
members, one of whom took part in the 
earlier hearing. Local 137 objected to 
the composition of the panel of the 
Board on the grounds that this was an 
“inter-union process,” as defined by Sec. 
108 of the Labour Code, and that it 
should be heard by five members of the 
Board, “in accordance with established 
practice.” The Board dismissed this ob- 
jection and proceeded with the hearing of 
witnesses as to the alleged violation of 
the propaganda clause. 

On October 11, 1966, the Board 
cancelled the vote taken on June 29, on 
the ground of breach of the propaganda 
agreement, and ordered a new vote to 
be held within 15 days. The Board 
also prohibited all propaganda by the 
parties involved until a new vote was 
taken. 

Local 137 then made a motion to 
the Superior Court, under Article 846 
of the Code of Civil Procedure, to set 
aside the Board’s decision of October 
11, and to revise the Board’s decision 
of May 24, to the effect that Local 
137 be recognized as the representative 
of the employees. 

On November 9, 1966, Mr. Justice 
Cousineau, of the Superior Court, dis- 
missed the motion on the ground that 
Local 137 had failed to establish even 
a prima facie case of excess of jurisdic- 
tion. The decision of the Superior 
Court was appealed by Local 137. 


Quorum in Inter-union Process 


Rendering the judgment of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, Mr. Justice Montgom- 
ery was of the opinion that the Court 
need not be concerned with the 
Board’s first decision, rendered on 
May 24. Local 137 accepted this deci- 
sion and made the agreement of June 
15 for the holding of a vote in accor- 
dance with this decision. Further, Local 
137 relied upon the result of the vote at 
the second hearing before the Board. 
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The attack on the first decision appeared 
to Mr. Justice Montgomery to be the 
result of an afterthought; he also noted 
that Local 137 failed to implead the 
members of the Board who participated 
in the first decision but not in the 
second (Article 847 of the Code of 
Civil Procedure). 

Regarding the second decision of the 
Board of October 11, 1966, Local 137 
attacked it, principally on the ground 
of the composition of the Board at the 
time of the hearing that led to this 
decision. Local 137 alleged that there 
is a well-established custom that “an 
inter-union process” should be heard 
by five members of the Board, at the 
same time admitting that there is noth- 
ing in the Labour Code to require this. 

Mr. Justice Montgomery noted that 
the Quebec Labour Code provides for 
a chairman and five vice-chairmen. 
Further he added: 

It is no doubt presumed that they 
shall be impartial, but the Code rec- 
ognizes the difficulty of finding per- 
sons with experience in labour mat- 
ters who do not have some bias for 
labour or for management. It there- 
fore provides for the appointment 
of eight other members, four to rep- 
resent the employers and four the 
employees, such appointments to be 
made on the recommendation of the 
‘most representative labour and em- 
ployers’ association’. 


With reference to Sec. 105 regarding 
a quorum of the Board, Mr. Justice 
Montgomery noted that a quorum con- 
sists of three: the chairman, or a vice- 
chairman, both supposedly impartial, 
one representative of the employers, 
and a representative of the employees. 
The two hearings of the Board mentioned 
above had complied with this require- 
ment. At the first hearing, however, there 
Were two representatives each of the 
employers and employees; and at the 
second hearing, there were only two 
representatives, one representing the 
employers and another representing the 
employees. 


Composition of the Panel 


Considering that, in Quebec, there 
are two principal groupings of labour 
unions, counsel for Local 137 argued 
that it is desirable that, in an “inter- 
union process,” each of these groupings 
be represented on the panel when 
considering this kind of dispute; and 
that, consequently, it is customary in 
such a case to have the employees rep- 
resented by two members rather than 
one. This practice was applied to the 
first hearing of the Board, but not to 
the second. Further, counsel for Local 
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137 contended that the only member 
representing the employees at the sec- 
ond hearing was the nominee of the 
group of unions (CNTU) with which 
the National Union of Textile of Hunt- 
ingdon was affiliated. According to 
counsel for Local 137, this member 
of the Board could not be unbiased, 
though his honesty was unquestioned. 
According to Mr. Justice Montgom- 
ery, this contention might be valid, 
except for the express provision of Sec. 
107 of the Labour Code, which reads: 


When the chairman and one or 
more vice-chairmen sit at the same 
time, a vice-chairman participates in 
the deliberations, but does not vote. 

The foregoing provision shall not 
apply in the case of an inter-union 
process, but, in such case, the mem- 
bers representing the employers and 
the employees shall not vote. 


Under the provisions of Sec. 107 in 
an inter-union process, the members 
representing the employers and em- 
ployees do not vote, but merely act as 
assessors or advisors to the chairman or 
the vice-chairman. 

Mr. Justice Montgomery noted that, 
in the case at bar, the same person 
acted as a chairman during both hear- 
ings. It seemed to him a matter of 
secondary importance whether he sat 
with four assessors or with two, or 
whether the same individuals attended 
both hearings. 

If the employees’ representative at 
the second hearing had, by reason of 
his previous affiliation, a bias in favour 
of the respondent union, this fact was 
known to the chairman who presumably 
allowed for it in weighing the advice 
of the employees’ representative. Mr. 
Justice Montgomery noted also that 
both decisions of the Board were signed 
by the same person, who acted as a 
chairman. The situation might be 
different if the appellant union were 
attacking the competence or objectivity 
of the chairman, but this was not the 
case. 


Quorum Requirements Observed 


Mr. Justice Montgomery stated that 
the legislature could require a special 
quorum to deal with an _ inter-union 
process, but it did not. He also held that 
the alleged practice of a special quorum 
in an inter-union process could not 
have been in existence for very long, 
because the Labour Code came into 
effect on September 1, 1964. On the 
other hand, in [Association des em- 
ployés de Vanity Brassiére Co. Ltd. v. 
La Commission des relations de travail 
du Quebec and Vanity Brassiére Co. 


Ltd. (L.G., Jan., p. 41), the Quebec 
Superior dismissed an application for 
a writ of certiorari, whereby a union 
challenged a decision of the Board in 
an inter-union process. In that case also, 
Mr. Justice Montgomery noted, the 
hearing had been before a panel com- 
posed of three members. In conclusion, 
Mr. Justice Montgomery held that, in 
the case at bar, the Board was correct 
in dismissing the preliminary objections 
submitted by Local 137. 


Violation of Propaganda Agreement 


The Court did not consider it had 
jurisdiction to revise the Board’s deci- 
sion regarding the violation by Local 
137 of the agreement regarding propa- 
ganda. There was some evidence in 
this respect, and it was within the dis- 
cretionary powers of the Board to set 
aside the result of the vote and order 
a new vote, even though these viola- 
tions might not have been particularly 
serious and perhaps unintentional. 


Freedom of Speech 


The Board’s order prohibiting all 
propaganda before the taking of a new 
vote appeared to the Court to be, on 
the face of it, a limitation upon free- 
dom of speech. Mr. Justice Montgomery 
noted that the right to make such an 
order is not expressly provided for in 
the Labour Code, apart from the general 
powers of regulation under Articles 115 
and 116. He noted, however, that the 
second vote was ordered to be held 
within 15 days—which was desirable 
because of the time that had already 
elapsed. 

This short delay left little time for 
the parties to reach a new agreement 
regarding propaganda. In these cir- 
cumstances, the Board might reasonably 
have believed that the two unions had 
made ample opportunity to present their 
case to the employees. Consequently, the 
Court held that the Board did not ex- 
ceed its jurisdiction in prohibiting pro- 
paganda. 


The Right to Certiorari 


The respondent union questioned 
the right to challenge in court a deci- 
sion of the Board in view of the pri- 
vative clause contained in Sec. 121 of 
the Labour Code, which reads: 


No action under Article 50 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure or recourse 
by writ of prohibition, quo warranto, 
certiorari, or injunction shall be ex- 
ercised against any council of arbi- 
tration, court of arbitration, concilia- 
tion officer or the Quebec Labour 
Relations Board, or against any mem- 
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ber of such bodies, on account of 
any act, proceeding or decision relat- 
ing to the exercise of their functions. 


This provision was enacted before 
the new Code of Civil Procedure came 
into effect containing articles 846 and 
847.* Considering that the Court had 
reached a decision upholding the order 
of the Board, Mr. Justice Montgomery 
did not consider it necessary to decide 
this matter. He questioned, however, 
whether Sec. 121 of the Labour Code 
bars the recourse provided by Articles 
846 and following of the new Code of 
Civil Procedure. 


Appeal Dismissed 


The Court of Appeal, in a unanimous 

decision, dismissed the appeal and upheld 
the decisions of the Quebec Labour 
Relations Board. Considering the lap- 
se of time since the Board’s order of 
October 11, 1966, the Court ordered 
the matter to be referred back to the 
Board so that it might, if deemed 
appropriate, make another order for 
the holding of the new representation 
vote. 
Les Ouvriers Unis des Textiles d’Amé- 
rique, Local 137 v. La Commission des 
relations de travail du Québec and 
Others and Cleyn and Tinker Limited, 
R.J.B.R. (1968), No. 1, p. 41. 


* 846. The Superior Court may, at the demand 
of one of the parties, evoke before judgment 
a case pending before a court subject to its 
superintending and reforming power, or re- 
vise a judgment already rendered by such 
court, in the following cases: 

1. when there is want or excess of juris- 
diction; 

2. when the enactment upon which the 
proceedings have been based or the judgment 
rendered is null or of no effect; 

3. when the proceedings are affected by some 
gross irregularity, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that justice has not been, or will not be 
done; 

4. when there has been a violation of the 
law or an abuse of authority amounting to 
fraud and of such a nature as to cause a 
flagrant injustice. 

However, in the cases provided in para- 

graphs 2, 3 and 4 above, the remedy lies only 
if, in the particular case, the judgments of the 
court seized with the proceeding are not 
susceptible of appeal. 
847. The motion seeking authorization to ex- 
ercise the recourse provided in this chapter 
must be served upon the judge or functionary 
who was seized of the case, and upon the 
parties, with a notice of the date and place 
of presentation. 

The judge to whom the motion is presented 
cannot authorize the issuance of a writ of 
summons unless he is of the opinion that the 
facts alleged justify the conclusions sought. 

In case of urgency, the judge may, before 
authorizing the issuance of the writ, order 
the suspension of all proceedings in the case, 
but such suspension cannot in any case con- 
tinue beyond 10 days. 
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Immigration to Canada In 1967 


Immigration to Canada during the 
Centennial Year 1967 reached a total 
of 222,876, an increase of 14.4 per 
cent compared with the total of 194,743 
persons in the previous year. During 
the 100 years since Confederation, 
Canada has admitted 9,351,777 immi- 
grants. These figures are given by the 
Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion in a recently issued report, 1967 
Immigration Statistics. 

The 1967 total was the highest since 
the postwar record of 282,164 reached 
in 1957, and 1967 was the sixth 
successive year in which there was an 
increase over the previous year. 

During 1967, Canada’s labour force 
was increased by 119,539 as a result 
of immigration. This represented 53.6 
per cent of the total immigrants for the 
year. Of these workers, 32.5 per cent 
belonged to the manufacturing, me- 
chanical or construction trades; 28.3 
per cent were classed as professional or 
managerial; 16.7 per cent as being in 
the clerical, commercial or financial 
occupations; 9 per cent in_ service 
occupations; 7.3 per cent as labourers; 
and 2.7 per cent as farm workers. 

The non-workers, which included 
wives, children and others, made up 
the other 46.4 per cent of the total, 
numbering 103,337. 

Britain and Italy continued to lead 
as countries of former residence, al- 
though there was a slight decrease in 
the number of persons from_ these 
countries compared with 1966. Immi- 
grants from Britain totalled 62,420 and 
those from Italy, 30,055. The numbers 
arriving from some of the other countries 
were: United States, 19,038; Germany, 
11,779; Greece, 10,650; France, 10,- 
122; and Portugal, 9,500. Immigration 
from France has almost doubled in the 
past two years to become the highest 
number of immigrants in any one year 
since statistics by country of former 
residence began to be kept in 1940. 

Immigration from Central America 
and the Caribbean more than doubled 
in 1967 compared with the previous 
year, and there was an increase of about 
SO per cent in the number of Asian 


immigrants. There was a somewhat 
smaller increase in the number from 
Africa. 


Ontario and Quebec continued to 
receive the bulk of the immigrants. On- 
tario got 116,850, or 52.6 per cent; 
Quebee.) 4577.17), -oriy 20:5: gperay cent; 
followed by British Columbia with 12.2 


per cent; the three Prairie Provinces, 
with 12.6 per cent; and the Atlantic’ 
Provinces with 2.1 per cent. 

The report pointed out that the new | 
immigration regulations that came into | 
effect on October 1, 1967 were “uni- | 
versally applicable and completely nom 
discriminatory.” It added, “Since a 
prospective immigrant’s racial origin 
has no bearing in determining his ad 
missibility to Canada, all references to. 
this subject have been removed from) 
all immigration documents. There is, | 
therefore, now no way available to the 
Immigration Division to compile da 
on the ethnic origin of immigrants.” _ 


| 


Insurance Registrations 


And Other UIC Statistics 


On February 29, 1968, insurance 
books or contribution cards had been | 
issued to 5,134,079 employees who had. 
made contributions to the Unemplow 
ment Insurance Fund since April 1, 
1967. i 

On the same date, registered em- 
ployers numbered 393,674, a decrease 
of 81 since January 31. 

During February, there were 11, 168 
investigations conducted by enforce 
ment officers across Canada. Of these 
8,656 were spot checks of claims to) 
verify the fulfilment of statutory con- 
ditions, 


and 849 were miscellianeous . 
investigations. The remaining 1,663 
were investigations in connection with 
claimants suspected of making false 
statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 321. 
cases, 130 against employers and i 
against claimants.* 

Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 505.* — 

Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in _ February 
totalled $31,775,305.25 compared with 
$37,436,649.13 in January and $32,- 
967,532.32 in February 1967. 


Benefits paid in February totalled 
$59,548,128.21 compared with $50,- 
764,705.33 in January and $43,530,-. 


943.67 in February 1967. | 

The balance in the Fund on Feb-. 
ruary 29 was $328,508,325.91 com-. 
pared with $356,313,090.13 on January. 
31 and $273,465,842.69 on February 28, 
1967. ) 


* These do not necessarily relate to the’ 
| 


investigations conducted during this period. 
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Unemployment Insurance Report — February 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit, both regular and seasonal, num- 
bered 659,500 on February 29. This was 
26,000, or 4 per cent, more than the 
January 31 count of 633,300. An in- 
crease Of 32,000 in the number of sea- 
sonal benefit claimants was partially off- 
set by a decrease of 6,000 in claimants 
for regular benefit. 

The increase of 108,000 more than 
the February 28, 1967 count of 551,800 
was accounted for by 80,000 regular 
and 28,000 seasonal benefit claimants. 

At the end of February, more than 
two thirds of the claimants had been on 
claim for more than four weeks; more 
than 70 per cent of these were males. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


During February, a total of 198,000 
initial and renewal claims were filed in 
local offices across Canada. This was 


Unemployment Insurance 
and Manpower Section 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


one third fewer than the 296,000 filed in 
January, and one sixth more than the 
170,000 filed in February 1967. Eighty 
per cent of the claims filed in February 
represented new cases of recorded un- 
employment. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 558,200 during 
February, 380,900 in January 1968 and 
420,400 in February 1967. Benefit pay- 
ments for the three months under con- 
sideration were $59.5 million, $50.8 mil- 
lion and $43.5 million. Average weekly 
payments were $26.67 for February, 
$26.66 for January and $25.89 for Feb- 
ruary 1967. 


Summary Table 


Cumulative Data 


1968 
January 12 months 
Feb. Jan. Feb. to ending 
Activity 1968 1968 1967 February February 
(in thousands) 
Insured population as at 
month-end........................ oa 486tT 4,697 —- — 
Initial and renewal claims 
filed 
a 198 296 170f 494t 1,887 
oD ais an oo 151 228 128 379 1,386 
PRENOWAL. A oc..s skins 47 68 41 114 501 
Claimants currently report- 
ing to local offices............ 659 633 552+ 646* 385* 
Regular benefit............ 509 515 429 — — 
Seasonal benefits.. 150 118 122 — ~~ 
A rn 24 a) 24 -- — 
Beneficiaries (weekly aver- 
eee 558 381 420 470* 282* 
Weeks compensated............ 2,233 1,905 1,681 4,137 14,714 
NA ooo. ics tevasviabone $59,548 $50,765 $43,531 $110,313 $378 ,045 
Average weekly benefit........ $ 26.67 $ 26.66 $ 25.89 $ 26.66 $ 25.69 


*Monthly average. 


tDiscrepancy between totals and subtotals is due to rounding. 
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Provincial Data 


With the exception of Manitoba, in- 
creases over January 31 in the month- 
end claimant count occurred in all prov- 
inces. The number of males decreased 
slightly in Manitoba and British Colum- 
bia. There was a numerically small but 
proportionately large decrease among 
females in Prince Edward Island. 

Increases over February 28, 1967 oc- 
curred in all provinces. Rates of increase 
in the Atlantic provinces were consider- 
ably lower than the general rate of 20 
per cent. 


A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “live file” at the local office 
as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time 
inevitably includes some whose claims are 
in process. “Claimants” should not be 
interpreted either as “total number of bene- 
ficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 


Price Indexes 


Continued from page 404 


In the clothing and footwear group, 
there were rises in the average levels of 
prices for many articles of clothing and 
footwear, and the index for the group 
rose by nearly 0.5 per cent to 112.3, 
compared with 111.9 in January. 

The index for the transport and 
vehicles group rose by nearly 0.5 per 
cent to 114.4, compared with 113.9 in 
January, as a result of increases in 
passenger fares in some areas, and in 
charges for the repair and maintenance 
of motor vehicles. 

Mainly as a result of increases in 
the prices of some newspapers and 
periodicals, the miscellaneous goods 
group index rose by about 1 per cent. 

In the services group, the index rose 
by 1 per cent to 129.3, compared with 
128.0 in January, mainly as a result of 
an increase in charges for dry cleaning. 

There was little change in the 
general level of prices in the remaining 
five groups. 
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Decisions of the Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


CUB 2741 


A claimant filed an initial application 
for benefit on April 9, 1964 and reg- 
istered for work as a polisher. During 
the previous six years, he had been em- 
ployed as a superior at a salary of $100 
a week. 

The claimant left his job on the advice 
of his doctor, because he was allergic to 
the oils used at the plant. He made a 
statutory declaration to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission on Decem- 
ber 7, stating that he was willing to work 
as a furniture salesman, paint shop sales- 
man or parking lot attendant, for a 
salary of not less than $65 a week. The 
claimant’s benefit period expired on 
April 3, 1965, and a new initial claim 
was allowed as seasonal benefit. 


Real Estate Salesman 


During the course of a spot check 
investigation, an enforcement officer was 
informed by the claimant’s daughter-in- 
law that the claimant was learning the 
real estate business from a real estate 
broker. The claimant had not reported 
any earnings or other employment on 
his weekly reports between April 1964 
and April 1965. He then stated that he 
was going to sell real estate full time, 
beginning on May 3, 1965. 

The claimant’s employer submitted a 
record of gross daily earnings for the 
period August 1, 1964 to June 30, 1965, 
showing that he had received a gross 
salary of $3,000 during this time. 

The insurance officer notified the 
claimant that, in his declarations cover- 
ing the period May 3, 1964 to April 25, 
1965, “you stated that you did not work 
the full working week and that you had 
no particulars of self-employment to 
report, whereas you were employed as a 
real estate salesman.” A disqualification 
for $216 was therefore imposed. 

In error, the claimant had been notified 
that he was disqualified because he was 
self-employed as a real estate salesman. 
The insurance officer corrected this over- 
sight in a following letter, notifying the 
claimant that he was disqualified from 
receiving benefit: 

1. From May 6 to May 9, 1964, be- 
cause he had failed to prove that he 
was available for work, as he was a 
real estate salesman, and in a position 
to control his own working hours; and 
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2. from May 10, 1964, because he had 
failed to prove that he was unemployed. 

The result was that the claimant had 
received overpayments of $1,752. 


Board of Referees 


The claimant appealed to the board of 
referees on January 13, 1967. The board 
provided a statement of facts in which 
it noted that: 

e the claimant made daily trips to the 
National Employment Service Offices to 
check the lists showing work available 
during the period that he was on claim; 

@ the claimant had been referred to a 
job with a construction company, but 
did not accept it because of the dusty 
working conditions that would have ag- 
gravated the emphysema from which he 
suffered; 

ea questionnaire sent to the real 
estate broker to query the claimant’s 
availability and unemployed status, elic- 
ited the response that the claimant was 
under doctor’s care, that he worked only 
part time, and that, between May 1964 
and April 1965, he had earned a gross 
commission of $1,883, excluding ex- 
penses, which amounted to approxi- 
mately $400; and 

e he was registered as a real estate 
salesman by the Registration and Exami- 
nation Branch of the Department of the 
Attorney General, Province of Ontario 
on May 6, 1964. 


Statement and Conclusions 


The board noted that the claimant had 
stated the following: 

e he would be willing to give up his 
licence to sell real estate if he could find 
suitable work; 

e he could not take a job as a polisher 
for health reasons; 

e he had decided to continue to sell 
real estate on a more active basis in the 
spring of 1965, when sales became more 
plentiful; and 

@he did not show earnings on his 
weekly reports because he thought that 
he would be allowed to make approxi- 
mately $1,500 and still receive unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, as he needed 
the money to pay off his debts. 

In its conclusions after the hearing, 
the board upheld the decision of the in- 
surance Officer to disqualify the claimant. 
The board suggested that the claimant 
could not seek out or accept employment 


in any other capacity unless he gave up 


his real estate licence. The board found | 


further that the claimant had made state- 
ments in connection with his claim for 
benefits that he knew to be false or 
misleading. The board therefore dis- 
missed the claimant’s appeal. 


Appeal to the Umpire 


The claimant submitted an appeal to 


the Umpire, in which he argued that he 


was free to accept any suitable employ- 
ment offered to him, although he pos- 


sessed a licence to sell real estate. In | 
connection with this statement, a regional © 
claims officer found out that an applicant — 
for a real estate salesman’s licence is 


turned down if he accepts other employ- 
ment. “There is no objection on the part 
of the Real Estate Branch to any holder 
of a real estate licence seeking other 


employment while in possession of a. 
salesman’s licence. He must, however, | 
notify the Real Estate Branch of the 
Department of Insurance within five | 
days of actually commencing other em- | 


ployment and his licence is withdrawn,” 


the Branch told the regional claims | 


officer. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


In rendering his decision on the appeal — 
hearing, the Umpire stated he was sat- 


isfied that, even though the board of 
references may have attached too much 
importance to the question of whether 
the claimant could “seek out or accept 
employment in any other capacity un- 
less he gave up his licence,” the facts, 
as proved, amply supported the unani- 
mous findings and conclusions of the 
board. 


According to established jurisprudence, | 


said the Umpire, when a claimant has 
omitted to declare his employment at 
the proper time, and more particularly 


a 


when, as in this case, he had done so. 


deliberately “because I was deep in debt 


and wanted to continue to receive un-| 


employment insurance benefits,” his om- 
ission tends to weaken the credibility 
of his statements about the extent of 
his activities. 


The Umpire decided that the deter- 


mining factor was the extent of the 
claimant’s activities, and not his avail- 


ability for other employment. The appeal | 


was therefore disallowed. 
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Publications Received in the Department of Labour Library 


List No. 232 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the 
Department of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them 
should communicate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to the Librarian, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. Applicants must apply 
through the library of their organization. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was listed in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 


Annual Reports 


1. AUSTRALIA. COMMONWEALTH CONCILIATION 
AND ARBITRATION COMMISSION. Eleventh Annual Re- 
port, Year ended 13 August 1967. Canberra, Commonwealth 
Government Printer, 1967. Pp. 20. 


2. BRITISH COLUMBIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report for the Year ended December 31, 1967. Vic- 
toria, Queen’s Printer, 1968. Pp. 113. 


3. BRITISH PRODUCTIVITY COUNCIL. Chairman’s 
Report, 1966-67. London, 1967. Pp. 16. 


4. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. ACCI- 
DENT PREVENTION AND COMPENSATION BRANCH. 
Fifteenth Annual Statistical Report of Claims for Work In- 
juries of Federal Public Service Employees for the Fiscal 
Year ending March 31, 1967. Ottawa, 1967. Pp. 18. 


5. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. ECONOM- 
ICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Labour Organizations in 
Canada, 1967. 56th Edition. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967. 
Pp. 108. 

CANADA. MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL DU CANADA. 
DIRECTION DE L’ECONOMIQUE ET DES RECHER- 
CHES. Organisations de travailleurs au Canada, 1967. 56° 
édition. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine, 1967. Pp. 112. 


6. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. ECONOM- 
ICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Strikes and Lockouts in 
Canada, 1966. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1968. 


7. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF MANPOWER AND 
IMMIGRATION. Annual Report for Fiscal Year, 1966-1967. 
Ottawa, 1968. Pp. [82]. 

CANADA. MINISTERE DE LA MAIN-D’G:UVRE ET 
DE L’IMMIGRATION. Rapport annuel pour l'année finan- 
ciére, 1966-1967. Ottawa, 1968. Pp. 78. 


8. NEW BRUNSWICK. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report for Year ending March 31, 1967. Fredericton, 
1968. Pp. 91. 


9. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. Forty- 
eighth Annual Report, April 1, 1966/March 31, 1967. 
Toronto [1968?] Pp. 69. 
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10. ONTARIO. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
BOARD. Statistical Report, 1966. Toronto, Queen’s Printer, 
1967. Pp. 100. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


11. GREAT BRITAIN. COURT OF INQUIRY INTO A 
DISPUTE BETWEEN THE BRITISH RAILWAYS BOARD 
AND THE NATIONAL UNION OF RAILWAYMEN 
CONCERNING GUARDS AND SHUNTERS. Report. 
London, HMSO, 1967. Pp. [40]. 

At head of title: Industrial Courts Act, 1919. 

Professor D. J. Robertson, commissioner. 

The dispute under investigation concerned “the duties 
which a railroad guard has to perform under conditions of 
single-manning and the remuneration he should receive for 
this work”. The term “single-manning” refers to a situation 
where there is no fireman on the train. 


12. VOGEL-POLSKY, E. La conciliation des conflits col- 
lectifs du travail en Belgique, droit et pratique. Gembloux 
[Belgique], Editions J. Duculot, 1966. Pp. 215. 

Centre interuniversitaire belge de droit social. [Etudes] 


Automation 


13. BARNETT, CECIL C. The Future of the Computer 
Utility. Authors: C.C. Barnett, Jr. [and others] New York, 
American Management Association, 1967. Pp. 158. 

“This book was originally prepared as a research report 
submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
Manufacturing Course at the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration.” Contents: What is a 
computer utility? Important trends in data processing. Funda- 
mentals of time-sharing and data communications. Availa- 
bility of utility requirements. Current computer utility offer- 
ings. The long-range potential of the computer utility concept. 
The practicability of the computer utility. The problem of 
regulation. The influence of the interested parties. The future 
of the utility concept. Impact on the businessman. 


14. ROSS, DAVID PHILLIPS. The Economics of Pri- 
vately Negotiated Technological Change Provisions. A Paper 
prepared for the Twentieth Annual Winter Meeting of the 
Industrial Relations Research Association, Washington, D.C., 
December 28-29, 1967. Ottawa, Canada Department of La- 
bour, 1967. Pp. 18. 


Business 


15. ddHOUGHTON, CHARLES. Cross-Channel Colla- 
boration; a Study of Agreements between British and Con- 
tinental Firms. London, PEP [n.d., 1967?] Pp. [64]. 

This report is based on 74 interviews with senior British 
business executives and covers 110 “collaboration agreements” 
between British and Continental European firms. A “col- 
laboration agreement” is any “arrangement between two or 
more companies of different nationality that entails acts of 
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co-operation”. Business co-operation could include a licensing 
arrangement, a reciprocal sales arrangement, exchange of 
technical know-how, joint financial participation, the forma- 
tion of joint subsidiaries, etc. 


16. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Antitrust Issues in restricting Sales Territories and Outlets 
(the Schwinn Decision), by Betty Bock. New York, 1967. 
Pp. 44. 

This study explains the background of a decision handed 
down by the U.S. Supreme Court in June 1967 in the case 
of U.S. v. Arnold, Schwinn & Co. and it suggests some pos- 
sible effects of the decision. “The Schwinn Case, for the 
first time, raises the basic question of whether there is any 
difference, for antitrust purposes, between the amount of 
control a manufacturer, or other brand name owner, can 
exercise over the distribution of his product if he sells out- 
right, as against the control he can exercise if he does not sell, 
but uses distributors or dealers as representatives.” 


Collective Bargaining 


17. DEMARET, MADELEINE. Les accords collectifs du 
travail dans quelques secteurs professionnels. Préface de 
Simone David-Constant. Gembloux [Belgique], Editions J. 
Duculot, 1966. Pp. 230. 

Centre interuniversitaire belge de droit social. [Etudes]. 


18. MOUNTS, RAYMOND. Bargaining for Health; Labor 
Unions, Health Insurance, and Medical Care. Madison, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1967. Pp. viii, 320. 

An examination of the accomplishments and failures in 


union bargaining on health insurance from the 1940’s to 
the 1960's. 


Conferences 


19. CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS. [Report of the 
Proceedings of the] 6th Constitutional Convention, Winnipeg, 
Man., April 25 [to] 29, 1966. Ottawa, 1967. Pp. 153. 

CONGRES DU TRAVAIL DU CANADA. Compte 
rendu des délibérations, 6° assemblée biennale, Winnipeg, 
Man., 25-29 avril, 1966. Ottawa, 1967. Pp. 187. 


20. LABOUR PARTY (GREAT BRITAIN). Report of 
the 66th Annual Conference, Scarborough, October 2-6, 
1967. London, 1967. Pp. 383. 


21. TRADES UNION CONGRESS. Report of 99th An- 
nual Trades Union Congress held in Brighton, September 
4th to 8th, 1967. London, 1967. Pp. 687. 


Economic Conditions 


22. ADELAIDE. UNIVERSITY. SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 11th, 1966. The 
Vernon Report. Adelaide, E. J. McAlister & Co. Pty. Itd., 
1967. Pp. 67. 

Contains five papers dealing with the Report of the 
Australia Committee of Economic Enquiry, vols. 1 and 2, 
1965-1966. 

Contents: Growth, inflation and the balance of payments, 
by J. W. Nevile. Wage policy, costs and prices, by E. A. 
Russell. Tariff policy, by B. L. Bentick. Foreign investment 
and the balance of payments, by G. G. Moffatt. Policies 
for growth, by J. W. Nevile. 


23. EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY. COM- 
MISSION. Tenth General Report on the Activities of the 
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Community, I April 1966-31 March 1967. Brussels, 1967. 
Pp. 396. 

COMMUNAUTE ECONOMIQUE EUROPEENNE. 
COMMISSION. Dixiéme rapport général sur lactivité de la 
Communauté, 1°" avril 1966-31 mars 1967. Bruxelles, 1967. 
Pp. 430. 


24. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF ECONO- 
MIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. World Economic Survey, 
1966. Part 1. Implementation of Development Plans: Prob- 
lems and Experience. Part 2. Current Economic Develop- 
ments. New York, United Nations, 1967. Pp. 181. 


Employment Management 


25. DICKSON, WILLIAM JOHN. Counseling in an 
Organization; a Sequel to the Hawthorne Researches [by] 
William J. Dickson [and] F. J. Roethlisberger. Boston, Divi- 
sion of Research, Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University, 1966. 

A study based on the counseling program of Western 
Electric Company at its Hawthorne plant in Chicago. 

See the authors’ Management and the worker which 
described the original Hawthorne researches. 

The Western Electric Company in Chicago at its Haw- 
thorne Plant set up a program called “personnel counseling” 
which lasted from 1936 to 1956 when it was discontinued. 
This book evaluates the program. 


26. GOLEBIOWSKI, M. A. The Attraction and Retention — 


of Management Personnel. Vancouver, Commercial and 
Industrial Research Foundation, 1967. Pp. [34]. 

This study concerns professional workers who have gone 
to the U.S. and discusses some of the reasons for their 
going. 


Industrial Relations 


27. CANADA. TASK FORCE ON LABOUR RELA- 
TIONS. Progress Report. December 1967. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1968. Pp. 71. 

Appendix B. Research programme: p. 43-58. 

English and French, the latter inverted and with special 
title page. 

Members of the Task Force are H. D. Woods, chairman, 


and A. W. R. Carrothers, Abbé Gérard Dion, and J. H. G. 


Crispo. 


The terms of reference of the Task Force set forth in a — 


letter from the Prime Minister to the Chairman were 
‘...to examine industrial relations in Canada and to make 
recommendations to the Government with respect to public 


policy and labour legislation and on such other matters | 


as it considers relevant to the public interest in industrial 
relations in Canada....’ 

This progress report describes the activities of the Task 
Force in 1967 and outlines the major issues that it currently 
sees. 


28. CANADA. EQUIPE SPECIALISEE EN 
TIONS DE TRAVAIL. Etat des travaux. Décembre 1967. 
Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine, 1968. Pp. 77. 

Annexe B. Programme de recherches: p. 43-62. 

Texte en francais et en anglais, le dernier renversé, avec 
une page de titre séparée. 

Membres: H. D. Woods, président, A. W. R. Carrothers, 
Abbé Gérard Dion, et J. H. G. Crispo. 


Labour Organisation 


29. MEYNAUD, JEAN. Trade Unionism in Africa: a 
Study of its Growth and Orientation [by] Jean Meynaud 
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& Anisse Salah Bey; translated [from the French] by Angela 
Branch. London, Methuen, 1967. Pp. [7], 242. 

Originally published as Le syndicalisme Africain, Payot, 
1963. 

A study of African trade unionism from its beginnings 
to the middle of 1965. 


30. RENSHAW, PATRICK. The Wobblies; the Story of 
Syndicalism in the United States. [1st ed.] Garden City, N.Y., 
Doubleday, 1967. Pp. 312. 

A history of the radical trade union, the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World. 


Labouring Classes 


31. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. The Can- 
ada Labour (Safety) Code. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967. 
lv. (unpaged). 

Text of Canada Labour (Safety) Code and its Regula- 
tions attached to inside back cover. 

Title in French: Le code canadien du travail (sécurité). 

Explains the Canada Labour (Safety) Code, which became 
law in December 1966. The act is titled, “An act respecting 
the prevention of employment injury in federal works, under- 
takings and businesses.” 

CANADA. MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL. Le code cana- 
dien du travail (sécurité). Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine, 
1967. lv. (non-paginé). 

«Pour obtenir de plus amples détails et prendre connais- 
sance des dispositions particuliéres, on voudra bien se repor- 
ter a l’exemplaire du Code de sécurité qui se trouve a 
lintérieur de la derniére page de la couverture.» 


32. DERBER, MILTON. Research in Labor Problems in 
the United States. New York, Random House, 1967. Pp. 184. 

Contents: The domain of labour problems research. Ori- 
gins in reformism. Research as an instrument of administra- 
tion. Toward the development of a science. Expanding knowl- 
edge and current gaps. Methodological problems. Prospects 
for the future. Appendix: Outline of an introductory re- 
search course. 


33. FISHER, BERENICE MALKA. Industrial Education, 
American Ideals and Institutions. Madison, University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1967. Pp. 267. 

Provides a general picture of industrial education in the 
U.S. As well, the book deals with industrial education in two 
areas, the southern U.S. and a city in southern California. 


34. INTERNATIONAL UNION, ALLIED INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS OF AMERICA. Work Measurement, a Guide 
for Local Union Bargaining Committees and Stewards. Mil- 
waukee, 1967. Pp. 90. 

This pamphlet argues that work measurement and work 
standards “are a proper subject of collective bargaining” after 
describing how these processes operate. 


35. LORWIN, VAL ROGIN, ed. Labor and Working Con- 
ditions in Modern Europe. New York, Macmillan, 1967. 
Pp. vii, 152. 

Contents: Serfs in the Urals iron foundries in the eight- 
eenth century [by] Roger Portal. The making of the English 
working class [by] E. P. Thompson. From Paris to the com- 
pany town: the communities in which workers lived [by] 
Georges Duveau. Working-class politics and economic de- 
velopment in Western Europe [by] Val. R. Lorwin. Russian 
peasants in the factory [by] Theodore H. Von Laue. Indus- 
trial workers and their employers in Norway around 1900 
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[by] Edward Bull. The pit: inside a coal mine in wartime 
[by] Mark Benney. The evolution of foremanship at the 
Renault Plant [by] Alain Touraine. The impact of automa- 
tion: wages and hours, safety and health, and job satisfac- 
tion [by the] Director-General of the International Labour 
Organization. 


36. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. The Proc- 
essing of Workmen’s Compensation Cases, by Monroe Berko- 
witz, Bureau of Economic Research, Rutgers—the State Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N.J. Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 
196. 

Contents: Introduction. The reporting of industrial in- 
juries. The uncontested case. Contested case procedures. 
Compromise and release settlements. Rehabilitation proce- 
dures in processing cases. 


Management 


37. DRUCKER, PETER FERDINAND. The Effective 
Executive. [1st ed.] New York, Harper & Row [1967]. Pp. 
viii, 178. 

The author states that there are five practices that make 
an effective executive: 1. recording where the time goes; 
2. focusing on his contribution to the firm; 3. making strength 
productive; 4. doing first things first and doing one thing at 
a time; 5. making effective decisions. The author maintains 
that “the executive’s job is to be effective; and effectiveness 
can be learned.” 


38. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION. 
National Management Development Centre, Poland. Geneva, 
1966. Pp. 71. 

“Report prepared for the Government of Poland by the 
International Labour Organization acting as executing agency 
for the Special Fund Sector of the United Nations Develop- 
ment Programme.” 

An account of the National Management Development 
Centre, located on the outskirts of Warsaw. Some of the 
Subjects taught at the Centre are work study, personnel 
policy, office management, ergonomics, maintenance, mate- 
rials control, foremen development, workplan economics, 
training methods, industrial design, network analysis and the 
problems of management. 


Municipal Government 


39. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Financing Local Government, by Juan de Terres. New York, 
1967. Pp. 146. 

Examines principal local revenue sources such as property 
taxes, nonproperty taxes, service charges, state and federal 
grants-in-aid. 


40. PLUNKETT, THOMAS J. Urban Canada and its 
Government: a Study of Municipal Organization. Toronto, 
Macmillan, 1968. Pp. 178. 

This is a substantially revised and updated version of the 
author’s earlier work, Municipal organization in Canada, pub- 
lished in 1955. 

Partial contents: Municipal government: its role and pur- 
pose. The Council-Committee system of municipal govern- 
ment. The Council-manager system of municipal government. 
Other forms of municipal government. The problem of 
boards, commissions, and special-purpose authorities. Munici- 
pal organization: a summing up. Metropolitan government: 
the Canadian experience. The requirements of metropolitan 
reorganization. Seven appendixes describe the municipal ad- 
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ministration setup in Winnipeg, Sarnia, Halifax, Calgary, 
Vancouver, Toronto, and Montreal. 


Negroes 


41. FICHTER, JOSEPH HENRY. Graduates of Pre- 
dominantly Negro Colleges, Class of 1964. Washington, GPO, 
1967. Pp. 262. 

“Prepared for the National Institute of Health under Con- 
tract PH 43-63-1173, with joint sponsorship by the U.S. 
Department of Labor and National Science Foundation.” 

Contents: Childhood experiences. Getting ready for college. 
Poverty and life chance. Talented Negro women. Segregated 
colleges. Plans for employment. Race and job opportunities. 
Plans for postgraduate training. The movement for civil 
rights. 


42. MARSHALL, F. RAY. The Negro and Apprenticeship, 
by F. Ray Marshall and Vernon M. Briggs, Jr. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press [1967]. Pp. x, 283. 

“Based on a report prepared under a contract with the 
Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation and Research, U.S. 
Department of Labor.” See Negroes in apprenticeship, the 
Office’s Manpower/automation research monograph no. 6, 
published in 1967. 

An evaluation of apprenticeship training in the United 
States is followed by an examination of Negro participation 
in apprenticeship training in the U.S. in general, and in nine 
specific areas in the U.S. in particular. 


Taxation 
43. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. Report of Pro- 
ceedings of the Twentieth Tax Conference convened ... at 


. . . Montreal, November 27, 28, 29, 1967. Toronto, 1968. 
Pp. 485. 

44. JACOBY, NEIL HERMAN. Canada’s Tax Structure 
and Economic Goals; a Critique of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Taxation. Toronto, Faculty of Administrative 
Studies, York University, 1967. Pp. 44. 

A consideration of the effect on Canadian economic goals 
if the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Taxa- 
tion were implemented. 


Wages and Hours 


45. BRITISH COLUMBIA. DEPARTMENT OF INDUS- 
TRIAL DEVELOPMENT, TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
British Columbia Salary and Wage Rate Survey; a Study of 
Salary and Wage Rates for Selected Occupations and Indus- 
tries in British Columbia as of September, 1967. Victoria, 
1968. Pp. 14. 


46. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. RE- 
SEARCH BRANCH. Negotiated Wage Rates in Ontario 
Hospitals (Selected Occupations). Toronto, 1967. Pp. 101. 


47. SHEAHAN, JOHN. The Wage-Price Guideposts. Wash- 
ington, Brookings Institution, c1967. Pp. 219. 

Assesses the effect of the wage-price guideposts which were 
contained in the January 1962 annual report of the USS. 
Council of Economic Advisers. 


Miscellaneous 


48. BADGLEY, ROBIN FRANCIS. Doctors’ Strike: Medi- 
cal Care and Conflict in Saskatchewan [by] Robin F. Badgley 
and Samuel Wolfe. Toronto, Macmillan of Canada, 1967. 
Pp. xiii, 201. 
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wan in 1962, giving the background of the conflict. In 1962, 
Mr. Badgley was on the staff of the University of Saskatche- | 
wan and Dr. Wolfe was a member of the Medical Care In- | 


| 

| 

! 

An account of the 23-day medicare dispute in Saskatche- | 
. e 

surance Commission. | 


49. BUNYAN, JAMES. The Origin of Forced Labor in | 
the Soviet State, 1917-1921; Documents and Materials. Balti- | 
more, Published in cooperation with the Hoover Institution | 
on War, Revolution and Peace, Stanford, California [by] the 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1967. Pp. xi, 276. | 

A translation in English of Russian materials showing the — 
evolution of Soviet policies toward labour during the first 
years of Communist rule in Russia. 


50. FRANCE. DIRECTION DE LA DOCUMENTA-) 
TION. Social Welfare in France. Paris, La Documentation | 
francaise, 1966. Pp. 984. 

At head of title: Le Monde contemporain. 

“The present work is an up to date translation of the | 
1963 French edition of ‘Les institutions sociales de la France’ | 
prepared under the direction of Pierre Laroque... .” 

Describes the “main elements of French social welfare 
legislation and institutions as they stand at the end of 1964.” 


51. GREAT BRITAIN. TRIBUNAL APPOINTED TO. 
INQUIRE INTO THE CAUSES OF THE ACCIDENT 
OF THE DRILLING RIG SEA GEM AND OTHER MAT-.) 
TERS IN CONNECTION THEREWITH. Report. London, | 
HMSO, 1967. Pp. 27, [1]. 

John Roland Adams, chairman. 

At head of title: Ministry of Power. | 

An offshore self-elevating barge, the Sea Gem, on Decem- 
ber 27th, 1965 collapsed, capsized and sank, killing thirteen | 
men. This is the official enquiry report into the accident. | 


52. MELONE, JOSEPH J. Pension Planning: Pensions, | 
Profit Sharing, and Other Deferred Compensation Plans be | 
Joseph J. Melone [and] Everett T. Allen, Jr. Homewood, IIl., 
R. D. Irwin, 1966. Pp. xii, 404. 


53. RESNICOFF, SAMUEL. Protecting Your Rights in 
Civil Service. New York, Exposition Press, 1967. Pp. 158. 


This book advises Federal, state and local civil service 
employees in the U.S. of their rights, benefits and privileges. — 
The author, a lawyer specializing in the law as it concerns 
civil servants quotes from statutes, rules, and court decisions. - 


54. SHELDON, FRANK MICHAEL. The Personnel Man. 
Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1966. Pp. 173. 


A novel about a personnel executive in a communications — 
company in Montreal. 


55. WONNACOTT, RONALD JOHNSTON. Free Trade 
between the United States and Canada, the Potential Eco- 
nomic Effects [by] Ronald J. Wonnacott and Paul Wonnacott. | 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1967. Pp. xx, 430. 


Partial contents: Wage costs. Market proximity. Market 
transportation costs. Agglomeration and external economics. — 
Proximity to resources. Proximity to manufactured supplies. — 
Capital costs. Federal taxes. A summary of location pressures 
in a free trade area. The process of adjustment to free trade. — 
Protection and the present structure of industry costs: intro-— 
duction. The automobile industry. Other industry studies. 
The incidence of tariffs when there are economies of market 
size. Timing and adjustment assistance. The degree of eco- 
nomic integration. Conclusions. 
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Statistics Section 


Current Labour Statistics 


Percentage Change From 


Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 


(in thousands) 


SESE VELIAIN LABOUR POIICE®, «oo .cssevsvesccscossseavinnsestsyteunsidsvcteases April 20 iid ke + 1.4 + 3.0 
NET Nk al yer occa tore cians i tuv eas hase asi dao dactonceeearo ane VOU asc ce April 20 7,276 + 2.2 + 2.1 
MANN oe a caccs vs yatineco ness AEA Eh So AUN Lame ete to EIR oi one April 20 533 +15.4 + 5.8 
oo Typ A aT [PE aie at OS a RSE Be SOP CORE AO a A oR April 20 6,743 + 1.3 + 1.8 
REA RNR ME ME Ns Ae Base yh oct a eaiacsteseeled Sus ecio Kio ah oo Riess MOE aT Moka vedaetai dace April 20 6,231 + 1.6 + 2.1 
PERNT E 5) TIVES OL UNOLG 5.55 dn esisissvin de chicseletesendean Meaiivnekebey April 20 5,589 — 1.8 — 6.0 
ae Me aBOGN: LIN AIE 79.9 MXOLIE Sy 23 ov vvies gui chins one ase Satara cael April 20 Lago +28 .5 +39.9 
BERRI TE UE TLOE. Ts WER oa. 95 vas byte viocgssaniss ind ord atesoesanansioncivss April 20 322 —11.8 +56.3 
PUES SRE TN goats des Ee csv ani Seon Giek sek oedlccay aden inas pares iw eeceacsms April 20 436 —10.7 +19.5 
hs Ce RRO Mg: eda, A/S Biles aca a Wc PO April 20 63 — 3.1 + 5.0 
NOE caiscciacacthasebess sees CR rsa N aoe ia Loves st wivvelious WRN ea ee NTar asa April 20 hf — 7.4 +33 .6 
SOONER LA Vee area phys J dcoe pre enchaS and kd uvclsDO A iediunds cesstangundty Amat geass April 20 107 —19.6 + 7.0 
RM PRN rah ca etches fea hes Saar. sel AW vy iidant sh dscvqeahiveumenipecmeetate-« April 20 40 —20.0 +21.2 
BTA Sere a bees Ae te OL Re OY ouih Zi cde tepesrn AE ero Wes April 20 51 0.0 +24.4 
MAA SOR KIDD WOTK ora! Ga55 sserstcascenavesssnricnsdesncseybucvanpeaserseveees April 20 403 — 8.6 +20.7 
SMRTTIRTVAR VOILE UT) LO DO GRY Sos ss cevenseseascistsesceceseasvevsavediprves incdiausnvass April 20 33 —29.8 + 6.5 
See RIAL. EMPLOY MENT (1961100). ......00.cc0scccevsssesacseecoossvseseoenes January 118.6 — 1.6 — 0.3 
Manufacturing employment (1961 =100)....................:cccccccessesssccesesssees January 119.8 0.0 — 1.9 
RL 8 ek SE I 0 Year 1967 222,876 _- +14.4 
REECE SUEMLY CST rite ee econ farutoo fads sncescisenter nah Year 1967 119,539 — +20.5 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
OS RAEEALVECG [SS 57 CSC TE gIRD Be be a ot April 86 + 3.6 +14.7 
IN WNT E ee ATN UCD VEN 2 oso 2e soos. n en addanuncgesneds tobe taiesusadsescepisVéokssvsvasesaseseios April 41,751 + 1.1 +137.5 
NIE ATS SERNS ITN oreo r ec a aesch As caste Ry Ao bo dau vnc cb ae aaneendnannen April 324,790 —52.4 +114.1 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.).............ccccccceceseeseeteens January $105.70 + 3.1 + 6.2 
REE PECPLIE NS MUAESISETIR (1TT Bcc scssc sso asdleeretvcavescengassonvanasenrstevceryanstvsivnss January $ 2.49 — 0.4 + 6.9 
menos Houre Worked per Week (MES.). oi... 6560S eis ccccccscsevcdecsacessesseontacnee January 39.9 + 3.1 — 0.5 
UN I OP OPER ONAN i isis, soa gasnhapasapecanncuhicksanenrnceannresrapnavsbas January $ 99.34 + 2.6 + 6.5 
Peper DTICS INdEX (1949 ar 100)..........50.ccecavsssessssesareserssncancossenssecvensons April 154.1 + 0.6 + 4.3 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 =100).............. January 112.9 + 2.5 + 1.9 
Total labour income (thousands of dollars)................:cccccceesseeseeetseeeneeeees January 2,718 + 0.3 + 7.8 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
I Ne ccuvosasqnesan'teChssiasnsyesacovcnth anaannseneeaniaeen February 287.7 + 2.5 + 2.3 
Re casa eaves eotiskerdunnbdanausayeatserehagvinenioas February 246.9 + 2.5 + 0.2 
NI RN Me ralrctercen sce scsshans adie asaina nepharsnh sensenesscoiy apron’ February 245.1 — 2.6 — 3.1 
NN ace ichnscaeavg te aiuto tnananmuedpoan esau boon wanpeahik February 248 .4 + 7.1 + 3.2 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION{ 
ec sucsteranasnnanepcoussvncseqequpbbebdanysuatnaatuncagiasishingesparbshanns March 8,737 +32.6 +62.6 
se caps su Saiepnts bap analog otuane ne eonbnsifanmeegssancanisaen March 8,483 —12.4 + 3.5 
Oc ea csc naeaeedieoein pssenssnannntonsgabiapnetie setts March 78 , 892 + 0.3 +27.5 


*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 
tCentres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 
} 
| 
A-1 to A-3—Labour Force E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance | 
| 
B-1—Labour Income F-1 and F-2—Prices | 
ait 
\ 
C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts | 
| 
D-1 to D-4—Manpower Division H—Employment Injuries | 
A—Labour Force | 
| 
TABLE A-1 — Regional Distribution, Week Ended April 20, 1968 
| 
British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia | 
(in thousands) 
TH EAA DOOR HOR CEG sie. eke as coe een ee Lilie 616 2,188 2,848 1,286 774 
Lot Po CPR RI es 0 OO Near ne i DE AME A Se Ce MTELY, acetate | 3,322 436 1,519 1,936 895 536 
AV La} ito: § ARM Pee nna OR, MOREIRA OREMRREES. NST WE at | RRR OPRE SBME 2,390 180 669 912 — 391 238 
VArAD OATS Oe npr iret We sates ee ee eR RC eo 740 66 218 235 145 76 
DO PZASV CANS rete resi se sneanea ta alee ere dir cteh Newer estes tees seem eR 1,114 109 367 366 176 96 
25-4 VOATS Cle ord tee 558 OR es ale te Mee ee aR 3,317 252 954 L272 521 338 
AS 64 VOOTS ha, feet ete male eat nae aN Bore cme hea a aay 2,324 190 596 891 404 243 
GS VESTS ANCKOVER Ate ee go cece tes steer oe 217 19 33 84 40 21 
PIP OW ED ie ca Chi ohana pera ek SO cd 7,276 553 2,013 2,741 1,246 723 
LY, Fe Re PR RPG RAR Ae OR ae ee OE pet ean oan Rene ayE 4,967 381 1,371 1,858 862 495 
6s 161 Ree RCN DE Fey SAORI Rated PUCE PERERA A ae, MRNA ASR Ce ra, 2,309 172 642 883 384 228 | 
A pricultiresm ti A eth), nk ee ee, 533 26 118 132 233 24 a 
TNOM-ACTICUINULG cc ee ee enc ee ee oh eee oe eh 6,743 527 1,895 2,609 1,013 699 | 
Paid: workersac. 2 ee ee ees CL A eee 6,231 478 1,735 2,437 945 636 
1S: (os eee Oey SOAS, Oa) fe PPO ee MeN, 4. Ome SFA ee 4,120 S23 1,156 1,612 601 428 
AV OCT iar vee ce kee ge cine eT eee nee ea eee, Pan | 155 579 825 344 208 
RHEE POY EE) Osc ee re ie ee ede Nee ere, 436 63 175 107 40 51 
(Ss Rais So EEO oe Vang Aner ma Thr ol EA Bat Co AON, ol Sais ao 148 78 33 41 
WOODEN ian eerie Ae el ee Re ae 81 of 27 29 “ 10 
PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE .,(.......cc:cccccsccccssccoosseovs 6,472 713 1,896 2,201 1,025 637 
LY, Fol TENOGE Ca SERRE PRR Sen” ce, Sia Nan C meen CA, 1,707 222 495 554 271 165 
updo) cola! «Rea te te PRES OIE SSE EL iE Ltr SEHD 8 SORE Se Ree 4,765 491 1,401 1,647 754 472 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. | 
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TABLE A-2— Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended April 20, 1968 


20-64 Years 
14-19 ——_ 65 Years 


Years Men Women and Over 
Total All ee All 
Persons Married Other Married Other Persons 


(in thousands) 


POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE AND 


pce ened ee Toisas siknxssonarenizanens 14,184 Zso02 4,011 1B be 4,140 1,058 1,495 
ES SCO 0 Ak Terie 740 3,828 908 1,288 731 217 
(1 eee reenae RAR SS a Ae Sey. Sm ASE ENS 7,276 661 3,648 799 1,256 705 207 
TT FIM sos ag dob oe esberv ch ols obesiivbososiveoset ss 436 79 180 109 32 26 10 
erate LABOUR PORCE iii... .esccscccessscecesstesenss 6,472 IMAL 33 183 220 2,852 327 1,278 
PARTICIPATION RATET 
UPA ETE SEU Ais nok vist vote fosectnnns sos vovscen tidy lesbos 54.4 31,5 95.4 80.5 ay 69.1 14.5 
OY 1 ats REE 53.8 30.1 95.1 79 .4 69.6 13.8 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE{ 
REINS LUO es Lonisdes estes pasnsnishvssansstenciseeaivs ari 10.7 4.7 12.0 2S 3.6 4.6 
Ee Ce ak ak OI I OR De Re a 6.4 11.9 5.6 13.3 2.4 3.8 6.3 


*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
+The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 

tThe unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


TABLE A-3 — Unemployed, Week Ended April 20, 1968 


April March April 
1968 1968 1967 


(in thousands) 


iE AN a Lies ce eas cdascbcesea sat Seabee amie pi nedanoa neg iledsbagionsareuie 436 488 365 
IRE ERUSET S900 O00 ED CM ce a es rah sect sch des easves arash is em pee toreP mre tunehs HAs 33 47 31 
I WP RENES ISIE WG await en lyr ans tas nmabenp signa capusavepimdveuneaaconnne® 403 441 334 
Seeking 

I No ee ak a ee auea ca aantanse eee mgsR a gelaanae ee 387 423 320 
Sa Re nce ES SER Ral ret Me a Std ECON Phy oy ame EER: Rp Ee EE 16 18 14 
(EOS Or SEIBESSR ewe RE SS OR de het ERR RE Ps AE EO 2 AALS OER ne ERE RO 87 90 93 
I a oN ais Sia akin seanptliaioasindanahbniadeepineiiabie 140 189 121 
NO eo ne A i a No Ee sunnsbonicah 119 114 85 
RL tn Sea HE a Rana ae Oe Be EARS EOE SoA APRESS CUPL DORM ERS Rin Hen Pet OR RENPP CTE ee 57 48 35 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1 — Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


Monthly Totals 


Trans- Finance, 
portation, Services Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour 
Year and Month Mining facturing  cationt Forestry struction  U¢tilities Trade ment) Income Totals** 
(millions of dollars) 
1960-210, eee 559 5,699 1,909 300 139357 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
196 3== 1 Otal neti doce ece 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
1064-1 Otal oun tee 600 6,582 25129 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23 ,433 
1965-—Total. 0 Save 678 (harass 2 OLE 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 1,117 26,179 
19661 Otal. Stu coors: 737 8,090 2,513 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
TOG(= POtAl cere 813 8,581 2,815 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 
1967=—danuary...<.6- cnet 64.5 683.5 224.2 33.0 190.3 42.8 354.6 791.0 123.9 2 e2be2 
February... 54g 65.4 689.0 220.0 34.0 184.2 43.1 354.6 799 .3 140.3 2,543.1 
IMATCH arte ee 66.4 697.0 220.4 29.9 187.6 43.7 360.3 817.5 142.3 2,579.8 
ADIs ee 64.6 701.1 226.0 28.0 202 44.2 366.8 829.7 145.0 2,624.1 
Mayet cia een 66.9 710.6 234.4 32.4 212.4 44.0 31353 850.6 142.0 2,687.9 
DUNE ts te) eee 69.8 W220 241.7 RW he 223.4 46.0 382.5 874.8 146.2 Zo tines 
JULY eee ea: 69.4 719.1 246.2 39.5 234.5 48 .3 379.2 839.1 148.7 2,757.9 
AUSUIStR Aaa 70.0 733.4 245 .4 38.8 240.7 49.8 377.9 849.9 147.5 2,788.0 
September................ 68.7 739.8 243.2 43.5 238.1 50.1 386.8 890.3 140.9 2,830.0 
Octobera wea 68.9 732.9 241 .6 42.6 234.9 49.9 388.6 886.2 142.8 2,812.0 
November................ 69.4 if od) 240.7 41.3 2201 50.4 398.3 884.6 137.4 2.19533 
December’*................ 69.3 718.1 230.8 30.6 177.6 49.9 404.8 885.3 126.0 2,708.8 
1968—January*...52......... Pha hk Vee | W222 243 .3 29.3 181-22 49.5 386.9 886.2 134.9 2 clon 
February pec 70.8 714.9 234.4 30.8 179.9 49.3 385.8 898.4 144.3 Zsi2eue 
Seasonally Adjusted 
1962 Ota ko eee as 559 5,699 1,909 300 1,357 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
19630 Ota ee ee Siz 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
1964-— Total tee 600 6,582 2,129 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23 ,433 
1965-- Lotales Anse) 678 7,262 2,31 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 1 a 8 7 26,179 
1966— TOT ote ne ee 737 8 ,090 25513 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
19671 olan teu: 813 8,581 2,815 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 
1967=—- January. «iv ccncss- cases 64.8 696.7 22545 38.7 ZIASZ 44.0 361.8 803.8 135.8 2,01 a 
February \2)..s0sone 65.5 700.4 227.8 37.8 218.5 44.4 363.5 807.1 136.7 2,623.2 
Marchi cnn 66.1 702.5 pV eS | 37.4 218.5 45.4 368.7 821.6 137.8 2,651.9 
Fo) | Suen chexpimire gat 67:3 706.6 230.3 39.1 223.8 45.2 371.1 S277 138.6 2,671.3 
May coches capes 67.0 708 .9 234.9 35.5 PAW (294 44.5 374.7 839.2 139.3 2,676.1 
JUNG ess see 67.9 710.6 238.5 i ot | 209.7 44.9 377.9 849.2 140.2 2,696.4 
ne RA 68 .6 719.6 236.7 oon2 206.4 46.8 379 .3 859.0 141.3 2,713235 
AGUS ce cse cee 69.1 725.6 240.4 33.0 209.1 47.9 380.3 865.1 142.2 2,734.7 
September...:............ 69.3 728.7 235.1 35-9 208 .0 49.4 385.8 873.1 142.9 2, toda 
October ou) eee 68.9 12222 236.5 36.1 202.9 49.2 384.5 879.1 143.4 2,145.0 
November.....:.....0.+0: 69.3 727.6 239.1 36.0 209 .3 50.3 388.0 883.5 144.8 2,770.2 
December* 2... 0... 69.4 Tats 236.6 33.0 204.2 50.3 30 889.8 140.1 2,768.3 
1968—January™................ car as 739.2 242.3 ok ee 209.1 5052 394.7 900.2 142.2 2,804.3 
BeOHUaryt ©. cas 70.5 727.4 241.2 ey) 211.5 50.4 396.0 908 .5 144.7 2,806.4 
*Revised. tPreliminary. 


tIncludes post office wages and salaries. 


maining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 


Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
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**Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the re- 


} 
i 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from em- 
ployers having 20 or more employees in any month of the 
year; at January 1968, employers in the principal non-agri- 
cultural industries reported a total employment of 3,492,544. 
Table C-3 gives estimates of total employment, by industry 
divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived from the 
survey Of establishments employing 20 or more persons and 


from a sample survey of establishments employing less than 
20 persons. Tables C-S to C-7 are based on reports from a 
somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 
and C-4. They relate only to wage earners for whom statisics 
of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, 
C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all 
wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1— Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Compositet 


Index Numbers 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 


(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
AVERAGES 
By Lee eS Pear gc eniSnasiou at ga togs caacineae ee yoapeeiuath 102.2 102.9 80.54 103.8 103.0 84.00 
nee ard ot EAE AD DOI et, Se PPO eho dene ERCP 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 
(ea EE as aR lace aa ley 108.2 110.6 86.51 18 S| 110.9 90.42 
IG ere ce cn cd oe, og ti yRR Ia laaee meneame a esiine 114.3 116.3 91.01 117.2 116.2 94.78 
(te Se PNA eh RRR Re ec 120.7 123.1 96.30 123-5 122.8 100.13 
TES a nl Se 119.0 127,53 99.57 122.1 126.4 103 .06 
TET LES ke tae eg eet ll A ele EEA eR Pe EO 118.3 128.9 100.85 122.0 127.5 103.94 
(TE Steg Tenet Related ROI 0k ea ne Sree. Seen SNR 118.6 129.1 100.98 122.0 128.4 104.73 
eine RUE aria ca natch cas vasers ves ean Aa aneGinn 119.3 130.8 102.32 121.7 130.0 106.05 
LAREN eo Pest RISERS, a/R CRIS RIDA SD OR ae 122.3 130.6 102.19 122.9 129.8 105.86 
RMS, ll ce fia le Se gh OR 125.3 131.6 102.96 124.7 130.7 106.60 
oe cays. cesen ncgugvannsaciovanterneg 125.8 a | 103.35 124.3 130.1 106.12 
Nee Ne ick oa cacaneng ten guase nec ommschiogy 127.0 13255 103 .66 126.7 130.9 106.73 
NN a rE cri cakanicghcpanatgin eco meunaxiogh 125.9 133.9 104.77 125.5 133.0 108.45 
Se a Nc). cus Uohapenapetusnceveneaboiccod 124.8 134.3 105.10 123.3 134.1 109.32 
(NI oh A a a he cl ER RE ID Ne ORE 124.3 134.5 105.26 123.2 134.5 109.71 
So ds padamercupncenslivaboran 120.5 131.1 102.49 119.8 132.1 107.83 
IE tala tel cE SR ge Oo ROR, eT FI 118.6 135.1 105.70 119.8 134.9 110.03 
*Revised. | f Preliminary. 


tIncludes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities, trade; finance, insur- 
ance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 
Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-2 — Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 
Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
Areas 1968 1967 1967 1968 1967 1967 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
VG Chat Prod 2X] a1 811 Bebaeansopee ea rec 8p) lyfe! peal nse dyieseNnly. oN SAM Mh 109.7 114.0 111.0 89.02 84.62 83.75 
Perak ty LOALEE(G C11) 6 RAST Maen a IAIN ORS 88 TPE o. 20 cheryl ba ee wn 109.5 115.6 114.7 93.87 91.44 88 .36 
PLCS EU WATO SLANG cece cos telecracsi des espaseen eee scree 106.6 126.2 108.5 76.58 68.81 69.52 
INOGE SCO oie ek res ee acre chan eo ee eure ne 110.1 111.9 109.1 86.58 81.33 81.26 
BNEW PRE EITIS WICK 580 eee ts Se Baas acre ccs suse 109.7 114.3 EL ies 89.97 85.68 84.93 
0 [Ss 3 oA oe PVN Ere reper hoe een EUR egy Sree RN lhc Ake ag aE 113.9 115.8 116.1 104.08 101.02 97.78 
BITTE Te Le Morte CR ORR See Ue Vs ET ey car UN Baio ape 12301 124.7 122.9 108.59 105.74 102.13 
Leigh Pa Poll Sata Poa DE AM alte Peas vt genet ty Sd tr tai ap nO A173 118.6 114.7 100.42 96.52 93 .94 
iis Vr UUdO1 01: BS Re aR ec BER ARS forties RPL2 Alena Bate BR DE Th hag 112.0 109.9 95.93 91.93 88.20 
CASI ICE WVALR o.oo 4 eco hd etait Later seein eee eos Cesta aye 114.3 118.0 111.3 98.11 96.35 92.13 
VM 3 oly 12 1h EU es i I tr By ORIN hr fo RNR 123.3 124.4 120.3 104.76 100.10 99.12 
PRPIISH AC OMUUIA. ooo esate dee rman Mani esate ean Peta 122.3 124.2 123.0 115.54 112.26 111.19 
CAIN ATIA ES Biiecie yt insist ter eee eae cosas 118.6 120.5 119.0 105.70 102.49 99 .57 
URBAN AREAS 
SE aT OREN Shs toe crate Pete ah vai secs ueue Pitas eerie ates 131.6 141.1 130.4 83.39 78.78 77.41 
AEA yo see ee oe eee oe ceva ee He ee ae 115.5 118.1 111.8 89.20 83.49 81.94 
SY TTS EAR DS cP CUBAN I Ba CN BE 97.4 102.9 97.1 97.63 91.14 93.89 
NOD CEOT tt tee ae ces lara tec elt eee 111.5 120.0 111.0 83.20 79 .95 Lieet 
SATO. ee eee Ea ate ea es ie 110.9 111.7 89.78 85.98 82.82 
GRICCUt rt See ee cohen ot erect ston Sonera 101.6 102.7 106.6 121.78 119.38 120.15 
NiGnitvealier crate elie ae ee contends 118.2 119.5 120.1 105.76 101.68 98.85 
COEDECE 7 ee ieee eee GO ced cee 110.4 112.4 11235 88 .37 87.07 84.17 
SHA WIIC ANS re Dee cnt na aah te datn eee ete oy sees 98.0 95.0 102.9 107.22 102.52 103.81 
SHCEDTOOKE = te ie pat ete ts Rtas See ce 116.4 i fea | 119.8 89.29 85.05 84.40 
PROS RAVICLESs ree kes. hos ee eee a eee hak 106.1 110.4 11452 95.03 92.80 91.62 
Tu ES heoE)  L11 | DANN ed Ua cae eee ik Sree ame iessian iG: Si ah Oe 123.6 126.0 118.1 98.59 94.67 92.87 
Belleville 22 ent witch aches ee ee ee, 113.1 115.8 114.3 92.33 87.91 88.12 
BSE ATEN sR cee tess eat D, as SC eee meee 256.5 Dota 242.5 109.32 103.79 100.60 
BG AE OL eae ne rege eee 129.5 129.2 135.9 101.54 98 .05 96.30 
Forts William Port Arbutint i. nee eoken oe: 114.7 121.0 124.4 102.24 99.07 98.91 
Dye (a) RENO PPL eames ek Pera CL SRO Ie oe ef. CE 134.2 135.4 135-2 100.62 93.41 91.89 
PARDONS och ieee ese eae a a eae ee ee TS 118.6 121.9 113.11 109.19 105.68 
WTESCOLL a seem Secchi o tenis Re tors oe RV 117.4 119.9 122.7 102.57 105.26 96.25 
ACD EDEL 67 oie Be cae, Retiree ae 142.3 141.2 142.1 98 .16 92.06 90.33 
{eS fa Pay 2 Ce eee ai Ve nr ENS A Rt oe OM RVR gM ERE Tg cw 123 5 123.4 99 .99 96.15 93.97 
Pi PATa PALS een cee es oer va a ines 6 ae cele nn 102.2 102.7 103.2 103.68 103.69 101.11 
COSWAWA:...., <-dstsc3: MEAN old Wee ce Wp RN MEN COE HAIN i ne 139.6 140.8 139.4 106.88 121.81 90.27 
PELEEDOLO UG iis. hers 5 do sso snk ah ed Gn censor te ear ee os 131.6 134.6 132.0 110.79 110.32 104.92 
SATAN eh te asd ec otis Sobaae ee eS OA ee 129.9 129.3 72 136.85 131.56 131.54 
SABI EAS tes IVI ALIC Se toe cece pies nei ie ea eee 113.7 116.0 110.9 120.59 119.34 104.75 
SS CEENRIEY. teree 8. eo a eed eae, SMe oe 110.8 109.4 104.8 130.67 127.97 120.54 
BSE MASALA TINGS: Worse cent ariac Vat AR ese iak Ia ee ee aes 140.3 141.4 136.5 115.98 117.79 109.71 
SEATS ee ees Ne ee i ee el Me ce ya 78.1 80.0 88.2 OTS 95.48 102.91 
EPORDINEC yes dae eo eee terre eh ee ate ts 8 124.1 126.1 123.9 109.78 105.81 103.71 
MEANT ccs. Saye ocho ota buena reac ac atk A SN coh 108.8 108.7 112.4 124.58 113.87 119.31 
DVSNISOL oo ot he cee ne, ee ee ie a ae hee 152.9 153.8 145.3 108 .59 122.68 109.21 
WN EEE GN 1 fac fo cee ety ae Soe ore ects ee aes 113.8 115:7 114.4 90.00 86.57 83.07 
CONIA si ccb ah acs ee ES daca ae 115.4 120.3 112.9 93.56 91.71 89.75 
SUNT NEY 12)» Rete ne aONne | » Sc BERR Oe (by? Sad A OUP ha Ay 8 Se 140.0 141.5 126.2 93 .90 91.15 82.78 
OARS AEM dic ep eh ae aly slo te an ni ear ta De 13253 134.9 126.7 102.42 97.88 96.82 
PA AIRTEL TNS ie Sic ick, a Ae eee ME Ne ie 130.4 125.8 97.67 94.24 91.49 
TTL S0. 8 Ll eatin ata acta Mans Rpt spree hese! oe up ont oalcp ye one et nats 124.3 126.5 122.9 111.54 109.23 107.50 
MWICCOR Gage eect 5G Se eS Ee 2 SR ee ee ee 121.0 126.4 122.8 98 .43 97 -01 97.23 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-3 — Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


Transpor- 
tation, 
Mines, Manufacturing Commu- Finance, Service 
Quarries ———____—_—____——_ nication Insurance (Commer- Total 
and Oil Non- Construc- and Other and Real cial Specified 


Forestry Wells Total durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate Sector)t Industries 


(in thousands) 


CANADA 
he LS) ae 60.0 118.7 1,576.8 804.1 ti PS | 300.7 623.1 929.9 265 .3 555.4 4,429.8 
et be dle ee 64.1 116.1 1,574.9 799.6 TIS 308 .2 652.3 979 .4 264.2 559.8 4,499.3 
PEPE IO I .c5053kostnoectesdes 69.5 114.6 1,602.7 808 .4 794.3 320.5 625.1 907 .4 247.5 535.0 4,422.3 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
OSs ee davies 5.4 11.0 Se 1.9 6.8 14.3 15,2 1.8 6.1 62.8 
DMRTEPLO Tbs ceccosssccesvecess Of 340 10.5 8.6 1.9 Ver 15.1 16.4 1.8 6.3 66.5 
RMT LONG Ts corccecesccuccevcsss S32 Joo 10.6 8.8 1.8 8.1 13.8 fe 1.6 6.3 64.4 
- Prince EDWARD ISLAND 
gt LSS Oa —- —— Ly i Ie 0.4 pe eT a 0.6 | WAL 1 
ly LY yt be - 1.9 1.5 0.4 1.6 a3 3.8 0.6 1.6 12.9 
ERTLER GT sis oaceuchseecstscabes — 0.1 1.9 iD 0.4 Pez Dag | aio 0.6 Lao 1.4 
Nova SCOTIA 
BSS POG Toco sspieces .deevsws 1.8 a | S10 16.8 4 9.6 21.8 28.1 6.4 118.3 
ET LOT  cisccessevtceorcss 137 det 31.6 16.5 15.1 10.4 20.9 30:5 6.3 11.9 120.5 
Jan. POE tak ee cee sxatics 1.8 Leo 30.4 16.1 14.4 11.0 23.0 26.7 6.0 1 117.5 
| New BRUNSWICK 
| ed Eg ORE 4 ea 4.4 2.4 25.6 AS EP 4 10.3 fps) 2341 Zn 4.3 9.4 99.0 
' 0a Ay fa mY 2.4 Z5N1 15.4 10.3 8.1 ZEtL 24.4 4.3 9.4 103.5 
OA ga A 2 AS 2. a 5.9 Leg 23.8 151 8.8 9.3 23.3 22.4 4.2 973 100.4 
_ QUEBEC 
ORE Rg aR a 202 24.7 488.1 302.9 185.2 67.4 167.0 233.6 Vast 1 ee nas bag a a 
| AI Fy edercssecesveats 20.9 24.8 488 .4 301.8 186.6 66.2 173.0 243.2 fee Dene A aes 
oad BASRA eae ae 20% 25.0 499.3 306.3 193.0 81.3 164.0 23335 70.2 143.4 242.1 
ONTARIO 
OO kg ROG, Gage tee ee Wea | 34.1 795.4 352.4 443.0 118.6 204.8 369.0 116.2 2ui.0° 1 .0f2.0 
a LE fag ne 12.4 33.5 794.3 350.1 444.3 | fe Bibs | 206.8 389.0 115.8 221.2 1,898.6 
rae 0967, ..5.cb ees raneacessct 1332 3351 807.0 352;:5 454.5 122.6 205 .6 358.6 107.0 210.4 AN 2285725 
; 
| MANITOBA 
OER LS RO ae 0.7 63 44.9 26.1 18.8 3.9 44.0 52.0 26.8 201.2 
: Be DIG T sis acococsxeceseent 0.7 6.1 44.7 25.8 19.0 1357 43.9 53.8 hin 201.9 
| gt aS eee 0.9 0 46.0 21.0 19.0 44.7 50.3 1.6 26.9 198.3 
_ SASKATCHEWAN 
) Ey es 0.7 ns 14.8 9.3 ea 1 Ne 24.6 37.0 ie 3 4 119.9 
OSS LY galt 0.6 5.4 14.8 9.4 5.4 ioe 25.3 39.0 8.1 17.1 122.8 
| as 0.4 S22 14.2 9.2 5.0 11.6 | Ke Py 7.8 4 116.0 
‘Avzenra 
SESS) 1,5 20.8 40/3 25.1 pda J 332 46.5 74.5 6.1 46.5 289.4 
) TY fee ee 1.6 20.1 50.4 2585 25.1 31.7 46.9 78.2 1 46.4 291.3 
| 7S Uy ere 1.9 19.8 51.4 én Vey pe 29.5 47.7 72.0 5 44.8 282.2 
/Brivisu COLUMBIA 
ey ee ae 16.3 9.9 113.5 45.8 67.7 30.7 73.1 94.1 25.6 65.3 428.5 
| Oy Al 16.1 9.2 i 45.1 67.3 30.8 74.1 100.7 24.9 65.5 433.8 
| 9 Le 16.6 9:2 118.1 46.2 71.8 33.0 74.2 89.9 23.4 64.0 428 .4 
*Revised. ¢Preliminary. tIncludes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services to business management; personal 


‘Services (except domestic and miscellaneous services). 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding; Yukon and NWT included in Canada total only. 
Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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TABLE C-4 — Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries* 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
Industries 1968 1967 1967 1968 1967 1967 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING s i2cc eee cect rtensees 108 .7 107.3 106.3 136.82 133.36 126.66 
10, Foe] Rae eR Ae CR nee, | SARE 102.1 101.3 102.0 135.78 134.48 126.96 
Nie ral LOIS eos. ee ey esc rceUN G CRORE a cd. Dee 105.1 103.8 103.1 142.42 140.75 128.94 | 
Non-metals except fuels aici. cc. 5 cctitend cca eet, -nsovecqocrees 112.0 112.6 105.8 126.85 122.27 116.01 
OVUAET IES ANG. SANTI: DUES. cecercestere coves cee ese eee rattee oy sees esac 84.9 92.5 96.6 109.20 9735 101.74 
Services INCIGEN Lal tO. MINING atrucsiees gieicse eres. teases 167.2 155.0 148.2 147.63 136.82 136.74 | 
MANUFACTURING aie eins ee a Hee aie 119.8 119.8 i224 110.03 107.83 103 .06 
Durable coods eck cases a ee Bice 130.7 131.0 134.7 116.98 115.58 109.57 
Noti-dura ble: POOdS iis/secatetel aa ee eases ee es 111.1 110.7 112.0 103 .43 100.42 96.77 | 
Boodiand DEVerages 3 feta siesta le ces Abemie cinch Metter vs 101.9 102.4 101.7 99 .26 97 .93 92.36 
BOOS 45. i) Rel ae et a 101.2 100.9 101.3 96.44 94.68 89.37 ) 
BEVEEAQES ic its, ennai: Grain eee heat nnaung 106.4 111.4 104.1 115.95 116.33 110.52 @ 
Tobacco processing and :products.o.......uatetie.dcccsscactsnses PGES 113.2 118.3 105.07 101.42 97.47 | 
Rubber products aie cca ac eee eee ete 122.7 119.9 123.3 114.32 110.61 105.31 
Heater PLOGUCIS.u0.cde er cite ctea teed rier eres 99.0 94.8 100.7 74.50 67.37 70.01 
PLEXES PLOGUCES 2: r-cchviee cise MEN lye ore Ramet aot AGE 118.0 117.6 119.8 91.46 89.71 85.27 
Witting Mil ls sca tae er eee eae beara lea geemages ae eh one nD 107.6 105.1 110.9 70.15 63.73 65.62 
GION ios bie ee ape tenet oa heen dene 108.4 105.1 114.5 68.16 60.92 63.65 
WOOd:Products wancedy conan coke er eee te aL 102.0 102.2 106.6 100.51 95.88 92.70 @ 
Forniture and fixtures sf iaw ct nos ee nda see 123.5 124.4 129.3 89.29 82.95 83.55 
Paper and alliedundystries::4.. cee le ene 115.0 117.1 116.6 129.34 125.53 122.18 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...............0..0...00 113.5 113.0 111.4 114.93 I2557 110.49 — 
Primary metal andusinies) cccsvccanee. ore 12242 121.6 122.9 132.94 131.73 124.31 
Metal fabricating industries $.iscceisiiss been eects aest date ce she a | 128.2 134.2 114.91 109 .08 108 .65 
Machinery; except electrical -iccacicscck cent eieaac elon ines 144.4 145.6 15226 124.90 120.53 119.53 
‘Transportation equipments.2 i... stent een oe eh voe 154.5 154.4 153.8 120.88 129 .44 113.01 "| 
Blectrical Products 6.2005 .cocee eae Deke ie 143.4 142.8 148.2 113.35 109.56 105 .52 | 
Non-metallic mineral products: : 2. jgessssescrnie Sareea eeeceds 109.7 112.7 117.7 114.24 110.37 107.61 | 
Petroleummandcoaliproducts: 44.4.5: asescaeee nee. 101.1 101.0 98.7 165.16 162.68 150.45 
Chemicals and chemical products...............:ccccscccsesccspesseeeees 117.1 117.7 116.8 126.34 124.47 118.86 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............0..ccccccceeee 132.1 131.4 130.8 96.54 92.14 91.21 
CONSTRUCTION. ccscok earetercu teehee ise Re te ieee oetER 103.9 103.4 117.0 131.75 113337 128 .46 
ESTATE CO Vhs 1 ah cat go Raab a aces at a ie «A ANd Hs eae, 1) 114.6 113.2 125.3 129.81 109.70 124.02 
EDiQiINGELING io) ccsies sce cscs gde io ruamesk pve attest cedecved eens 85.3 86.4 100.8 136.25 121.68 139.23 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
COPHER TTT LES iis itech eatia anata a 106.3 108.1 105.0 118222 115.38 109.27 
‘Eratisportation: }s..cie4 nasi bce eee ea eee 101.1 103.5 100.7 117.08 112.65 109.26 
Storagert .:: co aw tacaina ih Mite ieee er eas Shenae’, 110.5 114.6 108 .4 100.89 101 .40 94.46 
COMMUNICATION fri ec lOMA ARP ees ion eta aneee 117.5 118.0 116.7 113.66 113.82 102.43 
gi 2B) Se Cee wie EN TR 2 Polat Ue ages tcl Da Nie oh trade gas Pain 125.8 134.6 122.0 83.41 81.56 78.41 
SVROIESSICATACG oie tcc Cen cones caueeh Seduce ents eae ore 119.7 120.7 118.0 104.29 103 .03 98.23 i 
USE] BE ree (lei iba pe se Eo tlt ne RUN re (NU Cod ree 129.2 142.3 125.1 72.67 71.46 67.93 | 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE................. 128.9 128.4 12222 101 .24 100.44 95.74 
Pinancialinstitutionss 23.2. Ae ao eee ae 131.6 131.1 125.9 98.17 97.88 93.49 
Insurance and teal estate. s...cc. ee eee 125.2 124.8 116.9 105.58 104.07 99.15 | 
EARS UC] EMER en er OF Bet St omaee pera E We Ue AR pe det ee 147.7 149.2 140.3 77.09 76.54 73.14 
FRECTEATION AL SETWICES: cee. eena a ieee acca te eres 130.2 126.5 120.0 66.98 68 .37 60.84 
BRUSINESS) SERVICES... ccc5) Bocas. tenes ate eee 163.9 163.6 159.4 121.69 120.06 113.77 
PERSONS SET VICES 51 sain cassk geet cae ences atoms 137.3 138.9 130.3 56.39 56.09 54.27 
PsccUANEDUS SETVICES. <2 occas tena ee 171.9 178.9 162.5 81.13 80.89 77.42 
SIU SL LAS COMPOS th. courte ter ntettecsen went eee 118.6 12035 119.0 105.70 102.49 99.57 


*Latest figures subject to revision. ; 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
Industry 1968 1967 1967 1968 1967 1967 1968 1967 1967 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING............0000...... 42.2 41.0 42.5 2.99 eas 2.76 126.30 121.90 117.11 
NI yoke hace celcass oasosguieioiiceriniesvessevagroegs 41.1 40.9 41.8 3.10 3.10 2.88 127.69 126.76 120.24 
ll Se Din 2 lh ER Rt oR 44.5 43.0 44.0 2.50 2.48 2.28 111.37 106.65 100.18 
MUPERICTR IS ORCOCOU TUCIS, <5...) 40000sonceesconcavavedansevcens 43.0 41.6 42.0 2.81 2.76 2.60 120.85 114.92 109.14 
EE EN PS TRAIEAEUE DIGS. 1. ss oksadvavscs sssnesce nee ewossssiarees 43.9 38.2 44.2 2.36 2.34 PRA | 103.51 89.62 97.65 
Services incidental to mining...................sc..s00000 44.2 39.2 44.4 3.30 Susi 3.02 145.53 129.71 134.14 
Seal Sh (AE Rg Ste 39.9 38.7 40.1 2.49 2.50 Zoe 99 .34 96.78 93 .26 
RMN EMREE SOM ha URS gcc Ph casas evcaphuarvanceetcasoukcns 40.1 39.6 40.2 Z.07 2.67 pik) t 107.14 105.78 100.46 
EOE. Hehe ale pee per appellees EAA 39.7 37.8 40.0 2.30 Peon Zt 91.50 87.65 85.82 
TERN VET RIE oo nisadopsducctesno is piee ssesesskeyevinss 39.6 38.4 39.7 2225 2°20 2.07 89.02 86.85 82.36 
OUR RP eae cy oc ksays icndinonateseraasv cosa cere 39.5 38.1 39.6 2.20 pas ed | fe OF 86.72 84.01 79.65 
OLA Coie TS eis egg Ri nero ec nae ane 40.3 40.5 40.9 2.64 2.63 2352 106.38 106.65 103.01 
Tobacco processing and products.................0:08 38.8 i A Be Ast 2.42 So 2.26 94.11 89.12 88.57 
(ng Pe lle te hee ai AS 42.2 39.9 41.5 2.54 fags Dar 106.96 101.16 98.24 
NRE IA SCCE Stl ca hos sary oe veydigouensssscpanmenntcednoc 40.0 350 40.2 1.70 1.70 1.60 68.16 59.82 64.44 
UNM SS sg na ss gc hatein veer cosvvnavas voacpen (ondenion 41.0 39.3 41.6 1.95 1.99 1.81 79.91 78.24 (Pot! 
BRISCCHATIOCONIS TORTS oo cccsesspssocenscee-papsieriasevens 38.7 36.6 39.7 1.94 2.07 1.67 74.84 75.83 66.39 
EIR INISS SERUALS Tee CTs sao cg va cotdnssiatsiass sssanspoenrngs¥omeonce) 40.6 36.2 40.6 yet 1.50 1.43 61.73 54.33 58.21 
©) easy eS lll ee eels aE 36.8 2a eH pops 1.67 1.63 Loo 61.43 so pe So 57.79 
eles 1 lal lies ale anaes anak eneib tei ised 40.1 38.0 40.7 2.39 2.38 2.19 95.78 90.46 88.31 
RRR ANCE ARE RIT OS 5 Ss ouacaigssnodeaccoperdparavscananiv¥n 41.3 38.0 41.3 1.98 1.96 1.85 81.79 74.45 76.18 
Paper and allied industrics.......................ssssseosrrs 40.9 39.9 41.3 2.94 2.92 OE 120.30 116.39 114.33 
Beee a AAAN ROT ETN E IS pacts gethegc is taciycokevabicaantaynittans 41.1 40.8 41.5 3.20 3.18 3.04 131.75 129.65 126.21 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............ cu Pai 37.0 38.5 Zag) 2.89 2.79 110.43 106.94 107.53 
Peary Metal MAUSITIES.)o Lobe. sles. de eles lbcsacswcsneees 40.7 39.9 40.3 2:05 3.07 2.88 123.91 122.54 115.88 
ERIE RETRAIN EIT ES 0 poe cg toes spaseces cnn ostadcpipemseee 40.3 She aed 38.9 3.16 3.16 3.02 | EA | 124.05 11733 
Metal fabricating industrics.......................c00e0 40.8 38.6 41.0 2.62 Zrot 2.47 106.77 99.12 101.35 
BeeeTNery. CXcent ClECITICA] .icsissvevscsescasoiiaseccevineiss 40.9 39.1 41.8 2.19 Tt | 2.64 114.23 108 .44 110.63 
PEADSEVOTATION EQUIPMENT: §).02...6scsl isd ceddscteesessseede 38.2 42.0 mW RY 2.88 2.89 2.70 109.94 121.27 102.02 
WAMNCTRT G MOO TIAL IS Sopher sesantecvasstee ida scbtieaeseats 42.2 40.9 42.6 2.02 2.81 Lore 120.38 115.11 115.25 
AO al) es (oR dae na Re ORC ont re Re rare 36.3 43.1 35.0 2.94 2.99 2.98 106.54 128.65 97.09 
7 ETE 5) a SS SOP eS 30.8 44.1 31.6 a he ay Re 2.98 96.89 137.81 94.21 
PPATUE AU BOCRSEONIOS. jo oicat Castes navieneed 41.4 42.6 37.8 2.85 2.91 2.67 117.78 124.18 101.02 
Shipbuilding and repairing. .................0...-c0eseees 38.9 38.8 40.2 2.88 Due 2.59 112.11 108 .34 103.87 
(nn pe Ces. ef, Seuppitonn tents il Sain ROE A Wok Ren RE 40.1 38.6 40.7 2.44 2.42 2:27 98.07 93.28 92.27 
Communications equipment.................ccce 40.3 37.9 41.1 2.36 pee 3 2.20 95 .04 87.86 90.37 
Non-metallic mineral products...........0..ccccccceeeee 41.3 39.8 41.6 2.08 they 2.41 106.55 102.06 100.49 
Petroleum and coal products...............:sss.scsrsssee 44.0 43.3 41.7 eke 3.47 Sc2r 156.44 150.24 136.28 
Chemical and chemical products...............:.:::006 40.8 40.5 40.8 2.68 2.68 2.33 109.35 108.56 103.10 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 40.2 38.1 40.6 2.04 2.01 1.91 81.97 76.64 77.54 
ee a RES 39.6 KK 4 40.8 3.24 3.17 3.10 128 .46 105.24 126.53 
TS eT RSS ESS, Be enn eR ee 38.2 Sle 39.6 3.32 3.26 3.08 126.86 101.79 121.80 
NAR CIRC oa cacsntlinigs 38.7 ab2 39.7 3.20 4.13 2.96 123.89 97.64 117.33 
Special trade COMtractoLS...............sscceeseeeeees 37.8 31.3 39.5 3.42 3.36 3.18 129.21 105.14 125.52 
ee a cn ws synicniapamib 42.9 37.8 43.9 3.08 2.99 3.15 132.26 113.24 138.34 
Highways, bridges and streets.................000 44.0 38.4 43.0 ey | 2.43 2.44 110.72 93.37 104.85 
OE, SS ep Oe ae 42.1 37.3 44.4 3.51 3.50 3.54 147.70 130.46 157.30 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 
aca cannpaintencsiiannvaias 41.1 41.4 42.1 3.09 3.09 2.19 127.19 127.86 117.41 
Highway and bridge maintenance...................0 40.0 38.7 38.0 pe PR S| 2.14 95.44 90.17 81.40 
Laundries, cleaners and presSefS.............:0:e0008 38.3 3767 38.0 1.45 1.43 1.37 55.42 54.01 51.97 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.............c:ccceseeee 33.4 33501 34.3 1.45 1.45 1.36 48 .53 47.99 46.50 
) Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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TABLE C-6 — Earnings and Hours of Hourly-Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly Wages 
(1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Period Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Monthly Average 
Me eB g och cves Rae tN Bein Ys vs nee Be ee vo eae 40.7 1.88 76.75 103.1 101.9 
C8 eye st aed oot ae cs Py Ree... eam. i oe 40.8 1.95 79.51 106.8 103.7 
AE SE RRA) ae MEI > JO RN OR A. REN Oi A,» SRM 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
ht Leg Pa Ree A TN meen SSO es PRR A AMS Do 41.0 Ze12 86.89 116.7 108.0 | 
AS fae «alte ime arate RDP fe. AR 40.8 225 91.95 123.1 110.2 | 
Last Pay Period in ) 
FLSA Tot 1 on ceri eR OS none 4. Agr ne Oe 40.1 2.34 93.26 125.3 110.8 
BEDI ary itis neo Sct Bey, et On: 40.2 2.35 94.23 126.6 111.6 | 
| Ee) 6 Be, eee Sree Men RE SU Meena 40.1 2.37 95 .02 127-6 111.6 | 
TN 0) | OR eae STL OCS. Oe, gE ICI, on a aa or eee 40.5 2.38 96.50 129.6 113.1 . 
IVE Reis 55 ci caidas sik SR OR, Mente IN cnet hie 40.3 2.38 96.06 129.0 112.0 | 
EF UNTAS sy Mh hic ob Rites is i Gee een ceeade ee Des ae came he Mo hel 40.6 2.39 97.13 130.5 11222 | 
DU Fad a ois. RU EN yA i coc atec Ne a 40.2 2.40 96.45 129.6 110.9 
718110] Se OR Oe 1 OR Reni SRR BEUE Sel 2 el Ath. 5 MUTE 40.5 2.40 97 .43 130.9 122 | 
September (8i:...:5 Bee ee ee Se eee eee 40.8 2.43 99 .20 133.2 114.4 
DELODCE IE 5:59.65. ae pte oe eae et ey ae re ees 40.8 2.45 99.88 134.2 114.8 | 
IM OVEMDET 2) ie es RMN ae ene A a tes ene nat esos ee 40.7 2.46 100.18 134.6 114.5 
BDECEMIDEL 22:5, Pi cee occ. asc eee Ae es cis aeeeeea io eiese Ee 38.7 2.50 96.78 130.0 110.1 
P9GS— January Fin cee eras Bok erie, Re, es cascade 39.9 2.49 99 .34 133.4 112.9 | 
*Revised.  ¢Preliminary. 
Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the Con- | 
sumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. | 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). | 
{ 
TABLE C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly-Rated Wage Earners, by Province | 
Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* | 
January December January January December January 
1968 1967 1967 1968 1967 1967 
$ $ $ [ 
Mem IOUTICIANG Mies cu Sue ie meee Tl Atel ie cousins Meine 40.1 37.0 39.6 2715 2.43 2315 ; 
Ua F072 fare’ 18] 8 Eee a MR OMT OLED Pde Oe thE ola OgY Ue atin ee 39.7 37.0 39.8 2.04 2.02 1.91 ; 
NemBrineWitky uct te ee 41.1 39.4 41.6 2.10 2.15 1.98 § 
a tec evtsseetapice ss can fie iauin saree och Aube tig aA ean eae te 40.9 38.9 41.4 2.24 2.24 2.09 N 
(TTT g (ae Sen ene ES Ne we Ce ee RL Aan Lalit 39.7 39.0 39.7 2.60 2.62 2.44 
Lo.) 9 De Ba eo A SO rede ge, SAT aR a RSG BR 39.4 37.9 39.3 pape 4 pS 2.05 
rns (el 1 e171 he ee aR RE PONCE REL, dct CP 39.3 39.3 38.9 2.64 2 Ge 2.36 
PRR Edy Beater oS AM eas Cs conde dead 5 eae ion daa PEAR 39.2 38.0 39.3 2.54 po 6 2.37 
BRCM OUTOINIA cats 8 Sidi s, shoals lan: Ae gee Ae cuter tone eeeecee St 36.7 37.9 S15 3.15 2.92 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under in-- 
surance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 

Norte: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 

Latest figures subject to revision. 

SouRCcE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003) 
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D—Manpower Division 


The re-organization of manpower activities under the De- 
partment of Manpower and Immigration has led to a number 
of administrative changes which have, in turn, altered the 
significance of D-Table statistics about employment place- 
ments and unfilled job vacancies. 

The result is that valid comparisons with previous periods 


are not possible on the basis of these statistics. Accordingly, 
their publication is being suspended. 

New statistical series are being developed to give more 
significant information about persons using the services of 
Canada Manpower Centres. 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the oper- 
ations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to 
persons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are 
compiled in the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower 


TABLE E-1 — Estimates of the Insured Population under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


End of Total* Employed — Claimants 
1968—January..................0 4,864,000 4,230,700 633,300 
1967—December.................. 4,811,000 4,309 , 500 501 , 500 

November.................. 4,783,000 4,446,400 336,600 
BPCLODE]L 6s Ai ohicsseueves 4,734,000 4,491,500 242,500 
September.................. 4,750,000 4,539,100 210,900 
OE EU rene ee ep 4,832,000 4,604,900 227,100 
UDMA OE Faccc cre sshsssheivessoe® 4,803 ,000 4,556,700 246, 300 
Le ae 4,751,000 4,508,200 242,800 
OS ae a 4,684,000 4,402,900 281,100 
| er ee 4,763,000 4,270,700 492 , 300 
APCD 0s vetncisteeccteosts 4,769 ,000 4,225,200 543,800 
i leigt) |g 2 ren 4,697,000 4,145,200 551,800 
PMOUIATY 15, 5.C8 Ss sscceooes 4,700,000 4,168,100 531,900 


*Commencing March 31, 1967, agricultural workers are included, as 
coverage was extended to certain workers in this industry, April 1, 1967. 


Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The 
source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on the 
Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. 
No. 73-001). For further information regarding the nature 
of the data see Technical Note, page 352 June issue. 


TABLE E-4 — Benefit Payments, by Province, February 1968 


Amount of 
Weeks Benefit 
Province Paid* Paid 

INEWLOODOIANG. viii eseecevocnnaste am 125,869 3,391,011 
Prince Edward Island Fiestas 30,239 758 , 938 
NOVA COU ia caisicu svete rameereiceaeees 132,264 3,305,455 
New Bcuris WICK: junccuncttee rccreae eee 123 ,909 3,225,246 
CUED EC aie ecl st, scasedncoriie tenet 643,172 17,492,538 
ONTATION iis pve sloni coi aac adore ey saat 662,771 17,489,712 
Manito Di itisy ca ictsaceacoter otteancies ne oat 96,308 Aysengsis 
Saskatchewan's: .\ncneesenaleee ee 72,661 1,919,666 
AIDGKiAS ces teas chvcsnctncnreresecaa ace eee 91,779 2,451,294 
British Commis. cee ts eee. 253,825 6,940,614 
Total, Canada, February 1968........ Deedes tal. . a0, 540: 12m 
Total, Canada, January 1968.......... 1,904,509 50,764,705 
Total, Canada, February 1967........ 1,681,483 43,530,943 


*Represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid 
during the month. 


TABLE E-3 — Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, February 1968 


Claims Filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Pending at the End of the Month 


Total Entitled Not 
Disposal to Entitled 

Province Total Initial Renewal of Benefit to Benefit Pending 

TES neat ner an gece eo 5,452 4,705 747 7,015 5,690 1,325 1,824 
TR UT | SER er 1,081 937 144 1,616 1,384 232 387 
No sathiscints co ingbinape ates 8,069 6,654 1,415 10,540 8,906 1,634 1,910 
NN aac chi eaasAivkan Canads sudeshansensabiare 7,493 6,259 1,234 9,672 7,893 1,779 2,215 
eres alg reac achaascaentxntsedovseressiactoen 64,080 47,995 16,085 TLS 58,452 13,261 21,929 
eh cata hts cditcvdsiansessareiyns 70,289 51,544 18,745 75,799 61,514 14,285 23,139 
ye Og axl cos Une vsayocunsotmensacontnav 7,102 5,964 1,138 7,649 6,020 1,629 2,210 
IRN cco Tanh buns tiNadsiannacnsvaess 5,072 4,347 725 6,029 4,646 1,383 1,767 
of has crckban sus onccsansbossichtenconmnetosds 8 ,937 Tate 1,622 9,793 7,458 2,335 2,710 
NNN ee re aoincesvacsastar 20,434 15,604 4,830 23,053 18,182 4,871 5,810 
Total, Canada, February 1968..,........:s000+ 198,009* = 151,324 46 , 685 222,879¢ 180,145 42,734 63,901 
Total, Canada, January 1968............::cccsee 295 ,843 228 ,066 67,777 301,984 237,807 64,177 88,771 
Total, Canada, February 1967..............::00 169,709 128 ,472 41,237 183 , 667 147,555 36,112 59,631 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 51,445. 


tIn addition, 53,920 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 5,605 were special requests not granted and 1,960 were appeals by claimants. There were 


10,619 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2 — Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at February 


29, 1968 
Number of weeks on claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
Total 27 or January 31, February 28, 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1968 1967 
CINTA Foon bases chsen sce RPAT Oa ates ee esa Ea 659,480 211,289 311,166 99 ,970 37,055 633,292 551,837 
7, C1 (I IMR cp UMC RIT 5a 486,017 160,058 243,380 64,574 18,005 468,391 411,248 
PERNA. ii tcccetcponcntealank conten Go ee ee 173 ,463 31231 67,786 35,396 19,050 164,901 140,589 
NEWEOUNDLAND sicisc¥. neste a ee ens 34,955 6,690 23,418 3,864 983 34,198 34,039 
YE | bea et Sa elenerunitie cea vy is by NERS ek or sts 3 aa it 31,646 5,938 21,954 Ba sii 617 31,031 31,094 
| Sl =) 0 1 RO es RT AAS eA RD vy: SRE 3,309 Woz 1,464 727 366 3,167 2,945 
PRINCEFEDWARD ISLAND .2..070 0 e ee e (Pew 1,238 5,302 582 195 ef, 235 6,625 
Male eet ee sietecceevacts don ice reas reo | 970 4,421 374 86 5,376 5,263 
Pe Se RY aren eet enn Te ege 1,466 268 881 208 109 1,859 1,362 
PNOUR SCOTIA foo hes creek Toe sae eae eee eee 37,740 9,514 21,693 4,543 1,990 B Sere? 34,884 
11 EE Peat ph hc ons EN GS RNY BRR Font, TAR gE 30,940 Tild3 18,571 3,348 1,268 28 , 694 28 , 894 
A Go a: | (RAR Delta eS Ae SR DNR Rr Ur art Sel ees 6,800 1,761 3,122 1,195 (p93 6,678 5,990 
INEG) BRUNSWICK concn coe sen ree ss eo hasdabs recent ee cae one sents 35,485 7,879 21,514 4,462 1,630 33,585 33,697 
Ni eros vicectake heres oe vtice SRNR a  e e ec 28 , 226 6,399 17,986 2,875 966 26,828 26,682 
Females itis et i ee dipper 1,480 3,528 1,587 664 6,757 7,015 
COLE awakes, Settee Wiadon A -sea cele PNB oot ae ae ap saan 202 ,444 70,647 87,459 33,111 11,227 193,211 165,435 
Mia lente k fiae. a cnaivie he euectcan earen en ones ee 155,901 Set o2 70,173 22,813 5,763 147,624 128,830 
Pemiale (ie ote nea cuts ees ase alia yaaa eae cree 46,543 13,495 17,286 10,298 5,464 45,587 36,605 
ONTARIO? oF ee lt An eee ee ena! 193,929 68,778 81,725 29,060 14,366 184,037 160,101 
Mi alee ore ted oa, i eeu G Cutts ac rn, On eat we een a eects 125,599 47,357 56,284 15,692 6,266 119,803 104,999 
Pemaleis 0022 cece Pr Pee iceee Toate et ees 68 , 330 21,421 25,441 13,368 8,100 64,234 55,102 
IVAINEPOBA 0 joc aih cau tms coe rah nea Ae ae res ace ep Co 24,865 7,503 12,296 4,121 945 25,415 18,666 
1 ELSE Ream See Sa OL Rp DAMNED RARE Seth et phase gm eee 18,474 5,528 95552 2,950 464 19,253 13,940 
POMAIC Gs) tr ner ki tact hee ee eee dans tema sts tate 6,391 1,975 2,764 1,171 481 6,162 4,726 
SASK-ATCHEWAN 23:20 ex.0sesp boss contr uittas essa eeeyri te ais aie deine 20,713 5,248 11,377 3,400 748 20,201 16,554 
Wale x7... cle Rad Geiti 5 ccc aphn en ner io ieee We eee 16,528 4,179 9,677 2,432 240 16,106 12,719 
Bemale.! it o:cse ne tuccern cntied Ga Ge ahs 4,245 1,069 1,700 968 « 508 4,095 3,835 
PSR A i es a ei ae oe he eee ei eae 26,700 9,667 11,818 3,995 1,220 25,729 21,789 
(8 EA TRIE nn ar Re DRTRAONS, 7A ERE EOL Reade A. BN OE 19,986 7,393 9,355 2,690 548 19,554 16,034 
PCMAG oe Sok eae eee eee 6,714 2,274 2,463 1,305 672 6,175 BFW Er: 
BRITISH COLUMBIA te ece sen cen On eee ee ete (EPO 1P? 24,125 34,564 12,832 S51 74,309 60,047 
FN ose cacick ofc Soecs a oedusverneetecee thot os ORE eee oe rer a 52,866 17,389 25,427 8,263 1,787 54,122 42,793 
Pemales 2) 205 hen, coe ee ee ne ee 22,406 6,736 9,137 4,569 1,964 20, 187 17,254 
*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1— Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health and Recreation Tobacco 


Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 

No 2 anc cancanaanandasaesinshs Lidoansduis 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
I ag ak, i cettastdyol Coico Msbo5) -nseceenssneds 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8 151.8 120.2 
ois a ccipctaheah cahdbivn te vodeivitvins 138.7 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 £/5.5 154.3 122.3 
NN Fe oie wis evar a fascinddanon sein satesale 143.9 144.5 144.7 126.0 150.8 180.9 158.7 125.1 
I el eo aca sgssbsonceivdeds ShebiceseesensctpTorncanetts 149.0 146.4 151.0 1323 137.2 190.2 166.8 128.3 
NN nce ie occ lostacts si Sscnevniunkenisesbatainacerneniene 147.8 144.0 150.1 131.9 Lo 190.0 164.2 12731 
| GREER: CPE A 7 a eo 148.1 143.7 15055 131.9 IS ice 191.0 166.6 127.9 

a Ss 5 148.8 144.8 Sl 132.5 158.2 190.7 167.1 128.1 

Ie itv TOE Ptr ie iilsde ns BAMA 150.2 148.5 151.9 13200 158.3 191.5 167.8 128.1 
(LOR A OU PRN aa ace ea Bo 150.9 15172 12 a 13255 158.0 191.9 167.9 128.6 
STINT. ates Ady anbestve hese ante ck 150.7 148.5 152.6 134.7 158.4 191.4 168.7 128.6 
nS NS el cn ee ON Lin 150.5 147.8 je SI toc? 157.9 193.2 169.4 128.6 
Soo We Or 2 ae 151.0 148.0 153.4 134.5 157.9 193.8 170.5 128.7 
Osa os Re ORES eee oe ee 151.8 148 .6 153.8 134.7 159.6 193.8 169.7 133.0 
SE EN pag Ce er 152.6 150.4 154.7 133.4 160.0 193.6 170.2 136.3 
PETE Bere SPAN. Dts aj sccnncvcasstvnsqattend a2! 149.8 155.4 134.0 159.2 194.3 171.8 136.4 
OTS ee Eee Ce 153.2 148.7 156.0 13526 160.3 194.3 liai 138.4 

on oT AIRE RE SS Ee oe 154.1 149.8 156.6 136.3 160.8 197.0 172,21 140.9 


Norte: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


TABLE F-2— Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of April 1968 


All Items Health and Recreation Tobacco 
eae Trans- Personal and and 

Apr.68 Mar.68 Apr.67 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 

(1949 = 100) 

SS 134.4 132.6 128.7 128.1 124.1 133.6 Be a 193.8 158.9 139.2 
I oi 145.7 144.5 140.2 143.5 141.5 144.4 146.5 202.1 193.1 140.2 
RT cdc sanaivl 148.8 148.3 144.0 148.0 140.4 146.5 159.1 216.2 179.2 139.6 
EL pa sesavetae 152.0 150.9 147.0 155.8 146.3 | fe 185.6 199.0 175.0 146.5 
oc ev cg acnaninais 152.5 152.5 145.7 151.8 146.0 140.4 177.5 206.4 167.7 150.2 
nn cs aeeknsndndsgnavanens 155.6 154.7 149.6 147.5 156.4 143.9 159.9 194.7 215.7 148.9 
os csuusveas 149.0 148.7 141.6 148.9 137.1 150.3 151.5 209.8 169.2 154.3 
Saskatoon-Regina...............c:cc000000 144.0 143.9 138.5 145.8 136.6 150.0 147.4 169.4 167.4 140.1 
Edmonton-Calgary...............:0::000++ 144.5 143.7 137.9 140.2 139.6 146.2 147.3 204.7 166.4 132.0 
ee is avacasnennavtnch 148.3 147.8 142.5 146.3 148.9 139.7 157.0 180.6 164.2 135.7 


*St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. re, es . 
Nore: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between 


cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Canada Department of Labour on the basis of reports from 
the Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Im- 
migration. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The 


TABLE G-1— Strikes and Lockouts, 1963-68 


number of workers involved includes all workers reported on 
strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the 
union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work 
stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off 
as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further 
notes on the series, see page 67, January issue. 


Strikes and 


Lockouts 
Beginning 
During Month 
Month or Year or Year 

1 oe A een: Sen SOM Oe Ne Wd Res CAN ER 318 
13%. De, RR a ieee ance nh a ICFs ON ae! us) SA Ut 327 

| at] ats 5 Ae ayo Ee IRR PRB ERA De Need WR VAMRO DEA wan PRR 478 
TOGG ee id, bess tor mht aaa Soren a ie oat eee eee 582 
MQ GT rene Salsas Sacvsaehesuguak Coes aw Oaaiee teeta ate piotencc vs cece eer en 406 
2 Ag AS) | BNR Rone te Lach adi ils Ae Pearce Slee at ok 48 
11 Ge eile Meh ahe Uafek is i en Poneman nama fps Sonnet aye 

[hin ok Rae Wepre st nal tel CEN OR ee Se Ln, ep 40 

PUY he RE eae rn ease cent les 36 

PATISTISE fais orca etacers ier eeu ee ne 38 
SED(ENIDEL. on) Aare eerste ere era Loni aetaes 51 

@ Far (0) bo) sp RM Da en ee AMA. Ader Ned rh cf UA RRR I 21 
PNOVEMIDET Batis hi iee tesco desea hee rere eet ests 18 
December tee ee ae eee eee 11 
W19GS-—aJanAry eas acs ccc heees ceases: eeaaseeeere ee cae ie 24 
GOTT 5 year ease ice sta anes 42 

| EN Wa) 1 Rete aOR IU IEE Cedi ae ald tpl os, Swi 

y's 0) | eee i, Ral GaN! ERIM ARR Ce NDS G8 81515 945 8 ge 42 

*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2 — Strikes and Lockouts, April 1968 by Industry 


(Preliminary) 
Strikes 
and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days 

FOrestiyin... 5c eee oo. ene, a —- — 
| NLC ont] Repent east as de arn bbasan cane = - deta — — — 
Manutacturing.7....082 ee ee. 60 40,033 308,360 
SOM SUIMCUILTY ee eee rere 9 689 6,690 
TYaMspn, Oc WUNHCS i .<5..4%.20 een Z 87 330 
TAC chet OT el a 3 36 750 
PANE cesta ede ee — — ao 
RSE EO ee coc ee ree eens ay 8 656 4,380 
Public administration..................00... 4 250 4,280 

ALL INDUSTRIES ott ts 86 41,751 324,790 
438 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Duration in Man-Days 


) 
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I 
Per Cent of 
Strikes and Workers Estimated | 
Lockouts Involved Man- Days Working Time 
332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 | 
438 409 ,932 4,045,060 0.26 
| 
75 17,579 151,690 0.13 | 
97 53,291 480,050 0.35 
102 54,035 693,100 0.50 
104 35,489 310,430 0.24 | 
100 30, 526 415,700 0.29 | 
92 34,282 449,550 0.36 
70 24,725 326,850 0.25 
70 19,148 251,460 0.18 | 
55 9,436 151,230 0.13 
56 19,758 207,390 0.16 
76 49 ,069 590,840 0.46 
83 41,296 682,180 0.53 
86 41,751 324,790 0.25 
TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, April 1968 by 
Jurisdiction (Preliminary) | 
Strikes 
and Workers | 
Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days ) 
Wewfoundland ) =. eeneee eee, 1 15 320 
Prince. Edward.Island..25....2.:..0.. a —_—- 
INOV@: SCOtA I iota oat san ee a 2 363 1,970 
New. Brunswick: 3.24, eee pee 1 2 40 | 
QuebeG:.5 9c Mac cance Aa a Ss 19 3,183 31,030 
Ontatid.eete. bee ee ee 45 33,154 203,120 
Manitoba. iim en es Ae ee ane ace — — — 
Saskatehewaniis./e1r0. tage eee: 3 290 4,460 
Alberta eric sical oe 2 32 670 
BritishaColumbiag w.gnunueaccuee: 11 4,476 82,550 
Bedetal acta. kava tat ieee 2 236 630 
fone 
ALL JURISDICTIONS. .....00..cses00000 86 41,751 324,790 


ie 


TABLE G-4 — Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers April 1968 (Preliminary) 


Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man- Days Date Major Issues 
— Union Involved — an 
Location April Accumulated Termination Result 
Date Date 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
Libby, McNeil & Libby Auto Workers 199 1,000 1,000 Apr. 16 Wages—Wage increases. 
Chatham, Ont. Locei27 Apr. 23 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Packinghouse 166 330 330 Apr. 27 Wages, fringe benefits— 
a. Workers Loc. 416 — 
Port Colborne, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Textiles 
Johnson and Johnson United Textile 450 1,350 1,330 Apr. 10 Wages—Return of workers. 
Limited Workers Loc. 459 Apr. 16 
Montreal, Que. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Hafner Fabrics, Textile Federation 184 250 250 Apr. 22 Alleged grievances—Return of work- 
Granby, Que. (CNTU) Apr. 24 ers pending further negotiations. 
Clothing 
Biltmore Hats Ltd., Hatters Loc. 82 181 3,440 8,960 Feb. 16 Wages—Wage increases ranging from 
Guelph, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) Apr. 29 33¢ to 53¢ this spread over 3-yr. 
contract; 3 weeks vacation after 
10 years, 4 weeks after 20 years, 
other benefits. 
Wood 
Several lumber companies, Woodworkers 3,668 77,030 562,490 Oct 4 Wages— 
Various locations, various locals — 
British Columbia. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
International Plywoods Ltd., Pulp and Paper 205 4,310 13,750 Jan. 25 Wages— 
Gatineau, Que. Mill Workers — 
Loc. 143 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
B.C. Forest Products, Woodworkers 541 900 2,790 Mar. 26 Presence of efficiency experts— 
Hammond, B.C. Loc. 1-367 Apr. 2 Return of workers. 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Samton Metal Equipment Upholsterers 100 2,100 2,700 Mar. 22 Not reported— 
Co., (AFL-CIO /CLC) — 
Montreal, Que. 
Paper 
Dennison Mfg. Co. of Syndicate of 250 500 500 Apr. 29 Wages, retroactive pay, night shift 
Canada Ltd., Employees of — premiums, vacations, duration of 


Drummondville, Que. 


Dennison Mfg. Co. of 


Canada Ltd. (Ind.) 


contract— 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or more Workers April 1968 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


| 
| 


f 


Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
~— Union Involved — os 
Location April Accumulated Termination Result 
Date Date 
Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram & Typographical Union 349 7,330 394,350 July 9 Working conditions as affected t 
Globe and Mail, Loc. 91 1964 computers, job security, union men 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) bership of foremen— | 
Primary Metals 
Crowe Foundary Ltd., Moulders Loc. 23 110 2,200 2,200 Apr. 2 Wages— 
Hespeler, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) Lah 
Canadian Electrolytic Zinc Steelworkers 320 4,110 4,110 Apr. 13 Wages, hours, working conditions- 
Co., Loc. 6484 — 
Valleyfield, Que. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Les Fonderies de Sorel Ltée., Metal Trades’ 163 1,140 1,140 Apr. 22 Wages, overtime, job analysis, hol 
Sorel, Que. Federation — days, vacations, seniority— 
(CNTU) 
Metal Fabricating 
Jenkins Bros., Machinists 407 — 26,050 Nov. 25 Wages—9% wage increase retri 
Lachine, Que. Loc. 631 & Apr. 1 active to Sept. 11, 1967, 5% effectiv 
Moulders Loc. 21 Apr. 1, 1968, 7% effective Sept. 1 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 1968. , 
Aluminum Goods Steelworkers 278 4,030 6,810 Mar. 16 Wages—8% increase first year, 7 
Limited, Loc. 2858 Apr. 19 second year; 8-hr. day, 40 hr. wk 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 2 weeks vacation after 2 years, 
weeks after 20 years, 5 weeks aft 
30 years, improved health an 
welfare plans, other benefits. 
H. K. Porter Canada Ltd., CLC-directly 102 820 820 Apr. 18 Wages— 
Acton, Ont. chartered — 
Machinery as 
Massey-Ferguson Auto Workers 6,000 45,000 45,000 Apr. 19 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Industries Ltd., various locals — 
Brantford and Toronto, (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Ontario. 
Transportation Equipment 
Long Manufacturing Co. Auto Workers 213 5,780 8,530 Mar. 18 Wages— 
Ltds Loc. 1256 — 
Oakville, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Canadian Motor Lamp Auto Workers 150 1,350 2,200 Mar. 22 Wages, benefits, master agreement- 
Co. Ltd., Loc. 195 Apr. 15 12¢ an hr. increase immediately, 1} 
Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) an hr. spread over a 2-yr. period ft 
unskilled workers, 72¢ an hr. iv 
crease for skilled workers over 3-y 
period. | 
Essex Wire Corporation, Machinists Loc. 2245 452 9,490 9,490 Apr. 1 Wages— 
St. Thomas, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) — 
Ford Motor Company, Auto Workers 10,585 25,980 25,980 Apr. 3 Delayed negotiations in a new co! 
Various locations, various locals Apr. 8. tract—Return of workers. 


Ontario. 
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(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or more Workers April 1968 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Contractors Association, 
Saskatoon and area, Sask. 


(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
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Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers —_ Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
— Union Involved — —- 
Location April Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 

Kelsey-Hayes Canada Auto Workers 625 10,310 10,310 Apr. 5 Wages, benefits, working conditions 
Limited, Loc. 195 ae a 

Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Port Weller Dry Docks Ltd., Boilermakers Loc. 680 500 1,000 1,000 Apr. 16 Suspension of one employee—Re- 

Port Weller, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) Apr. 18 turn of workers. 

Ford Motor Company, Auto Workers 10,789 64,730 64,730 Apr. 16 Wages, hours, working conditions— 

Various locations, Ontario. various locals Apr. 24 92¢ an hr. increase for production 

(AFL-CIO /CLC) workers, $1.56 an hr. for skilled 
workers over a 3-yr. period; other 
improved benefits. 

National Auto Radiator Auto Workers 207 410 410 Apr. 29 Wages— 

Mfg. Co. Ltd., Loc. 195 wns 

Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Electrical Products 

Ferranti Packard Steelworkers 183 90 90 Apr. 4 Dissatisfaction over company re- 
Electric Ltd., Loc. 5788 Apr. 4 studying of incentive jobs—Return 

St. Catharines, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) of workers. 

Federal Wire & Cable Steelworkers 302 1,560 1,560 Apr. 21 Alleged grievance—Return of 
Company, Loc. 3021 Apr. 28 workers pending negotiations. 
Division of H. K. Porter (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Company, 
Guelph, Ont. 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 

Canada Iron Foundries Moulders Loc. 64 105 2,210 5,560 Feb. 15 Wages— 
Limited, (AFL-CIO /CLC) -- 

Rexdale, Ont. 

Canada Sand Papers Ltd., Chemical Workers 154 2,160 6,280 Feb. 22 Wages—8% increase retroactive to 

Plattsville, Ont. Loc. 652 Apr. 22 Nov. 17, 1967, 5% Apr. 22, 1969, 

(AFL-CIO /CLC) 2% Oct. 1969, modified Rand form- 
ula, other improved benefits. 

Miron Company Ltd., Cement Workers 800 8,800 8,800 Apr. 4 Wages—66¢ an hr. increase over a 

Montreal, Que. Loc. 415 Apr. 22 3-yr. contract; reduction in hours 

(AFL-CIO /CLC) from 55 to 50 per wk., with time and 
one half paid for Saturday work to 
the truck drivers. 

Canadian Carborundum Steelworkers 395 1,190 1,190 Apr. 26 Wages, vacations, holidays, health 
Co. Ltd., Loc. 4151 —- and welfare plan— 

Niagara Falls, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

CONSTRUCTION 
Lummus Co. (Canada) Ltd., Various unions 323 1,130 1,130 Apr. 2 Alleged grievances over food, non- 
Point Tupper, N.S. Apr. 8 payment of wages—Return of 
workers following settlement of both 
issues. 
Saskatoon Electrical I.B.E.W. Loc. 529 180 2,880 2,880 Apr. 8 Wages, overtime, closed shop, 


double time pay— 
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TABLE G-4 — Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers April 1968 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 


Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues | 
— Union Involved ——————_ _$_ =. bax | 
Location April Accumulated Termination Result . 
Date | 
SERVICE 
Education : 
University of Guelph, Civil Service 297 1,040 1,040 Apr. 10 Wages, union security, sick leave—_ 
Guelph, Ont. Association of Ontario Apr. 16 Wage increases ranging from 9% to. 
Branch 10 (Ind.) 12.5% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1968, 
shift premiums increased from 84— 
10¢ and 10¢-12¢; other improved 
benefits. 
Personal Services 
Commandant Properties Railway, Transport 230 1,260 1,260 Apr. 23 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Limited, and General Workers — 
Montebello, Que. Loc. 281 (CLC) 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION | 
Local Administration . 
Town of Mount Royal, Public Service 108 2,270 6,590 Feb. 5 Wages— | 
Town of Mount Royal, Employees’ Federation i 


Que. (CNTU) 


*Federal Jurisdiction 
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H—Employment Injuries 


TABLE H-1— Employment Injuries} Reported by Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 1958-1967 


Temporary Permanent Ratiot of 
Disability Disability Fatality Total Grand 
OO er OSC WWWWWWRRRDRUEU_ s— —————————————__ otal 
Year No. % No. % No. % No. % Fatalities 
oc cxisevocardrerctasnsavénce es 166,570 95.1 42005 4.3 1,004 0.6 175,139 100.0 79.1 
I SE TS he Be be 95.4 7,594 4.1 946 0.5 185,712 100.0 alas 
is Siitnvossas'dsnsvadsncsaivnss 177,611 95.4 7,681 4.1 912 0.5 186,204 100.0 80.4 
Ee csirs ss eviciersiiecavisdessovesexdl 169,980 95.4 7,347 4.1 856 0.5 178,183 100.0 78.8 
ee. cosas vsannnssokessavzeseuncee’s 183,754 ee] 7,849 4.1 834 0.4 192,437 100.0 73.2 
is sencassnncgeyetthandssdoAncs 196,500 pote 8,928 4.3 893 0.4 206,321 100.0 72.4 
Ee ne 228 ,045 eae | 9,158 3.8 1,053 Uf) 238,256 100.0 79.8 
or doressassaivsvcdubconsbunesertins 295,023 95.9 9,814 a Y & 1,118 0.4 264,555 100.0 84.3 
eto cin iastsasivaesstucxsannasrne 257,020 93.3 11,391 4.2 1,198 0.5 269,609 100.0 96.5 
A 252,046 95.6 10,426 4.0 1,072 0.4 263,544 100.0 99.4 
Average 1958-1967..........ccccccccceseees 206, 232 95.5 Sy1iS 4.1 989 0.4 215,996 100.0 81.4 


*Preliminary. {Distribution partly estimated. 
{Ratio of total fatalities reported by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards to grand total fatalities compiled by the Canada Department of Labour. 
See Table H-4. 


TABLE H-2 — Employment Injuriest Workmen’s Compensation Settlement Rates per 10,000 Workers Employed (an 
approximation), 1958-1967 


Total of 

Temporary Permanent Workers 
Disability Disability Fatality Total Employedt 

Year No. Rate) No. Rate) No. Rate No. Rate (in thousands) 
1958 ee rs 16675707 292-0 T2363 <3 1,004 1.8 175,139 307.5 5,695 
eS cave seeder ereesnbin W712 30235 7,594 13.0 946 1.6 185;712 317.1 5,856 
oo os akescasstcasjssnunavesinesesaee 177,611 298.3 7,681 12.9 912 1S 186,204 312.7 5,955 
assoc cias\uvcpvannagaavenssvenser 169,980 280.7 7,347 tag | 856 1.4 178,183 294.2 6,055 
sh poncsidvctedaeeeatsvenkd 183,754 295,52 7,849 12.6 834 1.3 192,437 309.1 6,225 
ac, Sia siealla 196,500 308.2 8,928 14.0 893 1.4 206,321 323.6 6,375 
ac cscsahcsncynscacanixinite 228,045 345.1 9,158 13.9 1,053 1.6 238,256 360.5 6,609 
Ee 253,623 369.6 9,814 14.3 1,118 1) 264,555 385.5 6,862 
ae vensivsnnsnesilihetcaihwxnniees 257,020 359.4 11,391 15.9 1,198 eg 269,609 377.0 7,152 
eo oe 252,046 341.6 10,426 14.1 1,072 Ls 263,544 357.2 7,379 
Average 1958-1967............cccssseeeeee 206.232 321.4 8,775 Isat 989 ise 215,996 336.7 6,416 
*Preliminary. {Distribution partly estimated. {DBS estimates, Special Surveys Division, special tables, 12-month averages. 


Rate =number of cases per 10,000 workers employed. 


TABLE H-3 — Employment Injuries, Non-fatal and Fatal, Reported by Workmen’s Compensation Boards, by Province, 
1966 and 1967 (See page 452) 
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TABLE H-4— Employment Fatalities by Industry, 1958-1967 


Agriculture Forestry Fishing Mining Manufacturing Construction 
——— aie ——— - ——— QQ —————.e.....YQIQ= —_—_——_——_!.&.“<§ —_—_—_———le.30_Q.Q.Q.9.9J[,CcJ_'= f 
Year No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % | 
LS SO SEE kcatee ne 97 7.6 129 Ue i4 38 3.0 Zat 18.2 166 ia | 281 2208 | 
(he Jb Ak <a a Ra 101 7.6 143 10.8 iz 5.4 175 13.2 195 14.7 297 22.4 | 
Uk? | PRS aS er 69 6.1 131 He PAI 2.4 180 15.9 186 16.4 199 17.5 
DOG ids has leeee hase: 68 673 99 9.1 40 S37. 135 12.4 178 16.4 238 21.9 | 
ROE eres sccviecatens toasts ets 62 5.5 127 th 12 1.0 151 1333 216 19.0 204 18.0 
E035 Bhai retaeeees 49 4.0 122 9.9 34 220 163 1322 222 18.0 234 19.0 
tS eM" Fo Md pean 8 Paes 72 5.4 155 11.7 37 2.8 161 12.2 235 17.8 252 19.1 
[B25 eS SRR ae 50 3.8 108 8.2 40 3.0 176 13.3 225 17.0 PAG | 20.9 
PSG Se ee Heat eile 5 4.4 110 8.9 3f 3.0 144 11.6 220 ed | 293 23.6 | 
LTO pth. Sa Oa eee) MEA © ante 28 2.6 99 9.2 33 3.1 167 15.5 170 eed) 206 19.1 
Average 1958-1967.......... 65 5.4 122 10.0 37 3.0 168 1358 202 16.6 248 20.4 
*Preliminary. “Includes trapping and hunting. (Includes quarrying and oil wells. (3)Includes storage, communication, electric power, gas _ 
and water utilities. ‘Includes insurance and real estate. Includes community, business and personal service. Includes defence. 


TABLE H-5 — Employment Fatality Rates by Industry{, 1958-1967 


Agriculture Forestry Fishing Mining Manufacturing Construction 
Year RY E®) R E R E R E R Bs R E : 
ROSS cis havent teases 1.4 712 15.2 85 23.8 16 21.6 107 1311,459 6.6 427 
(he ee fos Le ee pen eae 1 692 15.2 94 48.0 15 19.9 88 1.3 1,494 6.7 442 
Cr: a a eR an = oc 1.0 675 13%5 97 15.9 17 19.4 93 1.3. 1,470 4.8 418 | 
LOGIN os ciscuds ate eee 1.0 681 11.5 86 22.2 18 16.9 80 120-4452 6.3 376 | 
DOG Fae nate: Shane Mic 0.9 660 1 by fe 74 mine? 23 18.6 81 1.4 1,502 ae 393 
OES le ge cD Ly ae 0.8 649 15.3 80 13.6 25 22.6 72 1.4 | 1,552 5.8 406 
tat AGS ante BC eme ne 1.1 630 18.9 82 14.2 26 18.5 87 1.4 1,650 6.1 410 
LSE SRR pear So aa 0.8 594 14.0 oR 17.4 23 13.1 134 1.4 1,636 6.0 463 
1: elena R Paton bert zo 1.0 544 14.5 76 14.2 26 11.9 121 1.3 1,744 5.9 499 
EPR es hk etic ea a 0.5 559 1275 79 13.2 25 14.6 114 1.0 o1756 4.3 475 
Average 1958-1967............ 1.0 640 14.7 83 17.6 21 Piet 98 123 eh on8 431 


*Preliminary. 

(OR = Fatality rate (number of fatalities per 10,000 workers employed). 

(22 = Workers employed, in thousands. DBS estimates, Special Surveys Division, special tables, 12-month averages. 
+See footnotes 1-6, Table H-4. 
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Public 


Transportation? Trade Finance Service Administration Total 
No % No % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
194 sD 40 Sum 4 0.3 22 bad 67 ee 1,269 100.0 
215 16.2 50 3.8 z 0.2 25 1.9 51 3.8 1,326 100.0 
190 16.8 =| 4.5 2 0.2 16 1.4 83 Fie 1,134 100.0 
188 oy ge 52 4.8 1 OFS | 19 Lei 68 6.3 1,086 100.0 
209 18.4 58 Ae | Za 0.2 16 1.4 78 6.9 je fe 100.0 
210 17.0 61 4.9 1 0.1 28 ora 109 8.8 15232 100.0 
237 18.0 62 4.7 2, 0.2 ao 4.2 52 3.9 1,320 100.0 
287 21.4 70 Jaa 3 Uy 38 2.8 rif 4.0 1,326 100.0 
251 20.2 59 4.7 1 0.1 43 ao 29 aS 1,242 100.0 
226 20.9 59 oae =) 0.5 51 4.7 35 3:2 1,079 100.0 
221 18.2 56 4.6 Z 0.2 31 2.6 63 = Lyale 100.0 
Public 
Transportation Trade Finance Service Administration Total 
R E R E R E R E. R E R E 
3.8 507 0.4 913 OsZ pA 0.2 941 ey 316 ye 5,695 
4.1 520 0.5 946 0.1 216 0.2 1,011 i 337 aco 5,856 
Bo? 515 0.5 981 0.1 226 0.1 1,096 Zsa 365 1.8 5,955 
a. 563 0.5 1,025 0.1 239 0.2 1,178 1.9 356 1.9 5,055 
3.6 588 0.6 1,049 0.1 248 0.1 1,244 pe 362 1.8 5,225 
a5 597 0.6 1,062 0.1 254 0.2 1,306 Z.9 371 1.9 6,375 
4.0 591 0.6 1,105 0.1 264 0.4 1,386 1.4 377 2.0 6,609 
4.7 617 0.6 1,145 0.1 280 0.3 1,489 Lo 403 1.9 6,862 
4.0 620 0.5 1,180 0.0 302 0.3 1,622 0.7 419 1,7 re by, 
3.4 659 0.5 1,224 0.2 312 0.3 1,732 0.8 443 io 7,379 
3.8 578 0.5 1,063 0.1 255 0.2 1,301 | We 375 2.0 6,216 
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TABLE H-6 — Employment Fatalities, by Province and Industry, 1966 and 1967 


1966+ 
Industry Nida k.E.1L, NS. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. — Sask. 
AASRAGUE DUR Biiecccs ce cee Gist ee oc ee eae — 1 Z 2 Z 39 3 y. 
FORESERY 350s hen ee ee ee ee ee 2 a 3 4 25 15 1 1 
FISHING “AND TRAPPING i: ee ee. ea 12 1 3 2a ek 1 1 —a 
MINES? QUARRIES} OIL: WELLS Bice ccc eee ssh. cctad ten pocorn Ui a 6 4 18 ape 1 54) 
INE PAY TATIOS 0 cs eae ee ee, ei 5 — — 3 6 46 6 1 
COORTIVITEIES 5 he ks cnc sect casks TR ee a Tc sat ce ee nee ey ee — — 5 — — — — — | 
Peteoleum and wase,..2..¢h 21 cs eee ee ea ee ee — — _ — — — — 
Non-metal, Guarbies; SErVICES :...7,.0r ee cs ee es 2 — 1 1 12 6 1 4 
NLAINTIEA CEURING Et ee erent ret anc se tinea i ec amma ae ~- a 11 6 66 86 3 4 
POO anid DEVera ges cae ee eee eer orn en ee teas eee —~ —= 2 3 z 5 —— 1 
A664: 01 6 DROP OI Or Ar RR CORUM RS oo FORRES ev mM EA et MY Meese ae oe Se — — —~ — -— —~ — — 
PRAT OSE oak Kinase eal eR We ee a a hrs Pen ne — — — — —— 1 — — | 
1) 1 os PD REL eT EIRENE I HERR carer pene tbinynic) W L a ae a —_ — — — 1 1 — — 
Textile 2.2.0 eee tes nee entinere — a — -— 3 1 — —_ 
ROUTE a eee ede cos cade cece ee Ts A eva cee ane — — a — 1 — — —_— 
WV GO Foo, seid eer ee ale oer te esse te otc ee eae es ee ee — — 4 1 6 12 — 2a 
bees) 2, =) Ca OR US anER AUT PAR Ee oC BeRE APRS nem OMIRC TE Sen een Aig he Dee ack het) — -— 1 1 10 5 — — 
Printinespublishing act ce Wee 2a ie near ee cree — — 1 — — 1 — — 
IBLIMATY Meta Leta tae nea spas mete reer eee eta tees -— — 1 — 7 14 — — 
Metal fabricating e007 7. cscs big eis on ee eet ee rae ne ee — — Z _ 5 18 1 —* 
MACHINELY..Gee eo sete ee re Wi Ria eee meets, ase Se ete — — — — 3 5 — — | 
Transpottationequipment-: 1. ee ee cs ce ee eee eee — oon — — 4 5 — —H 
FilCCHriCA Lae terse so aes het eG er ee Oe at ea eee — — — 1 1 6 — — 
Non-metallicumineral.c..cciteecthr ee eer eae. ee ee ee ~ —- “= a 3 7 Bs — 
Petroleum and COal Fyne so ea ete Fars ee ea eee — —— — — — — -— 1 | 
ChietriCall bois Sh Pe al a le ery ee Aa a ee a a — —~ -— 18 3 — —# 
IMEisCellaneOUusig.ceeiysscsctean. coset increas wcrc eetenes atc eS Ree EEL ty = — — a 4 Z — — | 
GONS ER UC LION 078, iihals Arteta canine ates ie trerat ta eet ean Beato retire 6 — 10 19 69 95 11 rh 
BUN GIN Geo 2 Oe 2 ey en Os IR a ere 1 —_ 2 i 20 21 — 1 
ELIS WAV 22 ot l are e tee eee kete CR ROM OP tL Oa 3 — 3 6 21 29 5 3 
6111) eR RRO ELIYA nis 2 EIR nd NTN es Pu te SNA Se HIRIYN on tog elmo 2 -— 5 6 28 45 6 3 4 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND OTHER . | 
; Ge WU EH If WE Sheet AMI HI MRR Eda tore, APRs Lon tae d 12 — 4 13 38 1M: 10 10 
FW gets Tah IN aed ae PIN RGU Banc pe SP etc D Roepe bt 1° Wei AE EE una y BT — _ 1 — a 7 — — 
WY ater i i a Ea Sa ae ihe ene) ee Tate 5 — — 1 5 9 — — 
Railways secekcs ae eine ston ec ee kat ce ee ee ene 4 — 1 — 3 15 a ye 
Cocaliand highways iis... sccrbe et  aeee S ee — — 1 5 14 33 5 6m: 
MISCELLANEOUS, 0 Seated os traded core lay, 0st epee ia eee ae — — — 3 1 1 a —a 
COTA RE es iterate: lies stele sep aed SRC stn Lent Ree Il — — — — 1 1 1 1 qf 
COMMUNICATION. .2.5.5,5e eas ee Peak ge —— —- — as — 1 1 — 
Electric: power; Bas; Water (..0.0 ee ie ca ee ee 3 — 1 4 14 10 3 1 | 
| 
20:0.) D ) Soe aene ee ROE TR AREEY IS Oh Remen HOC. OOM |i ix, CMe! 4c” pple vs — S. 1 8 18 a 2 
Wholesale...) acct aor Otc ict ee re ee ry a ane co ae ~ — 1 1 3 14 4 ya 
Retail ...idoedh jokey Ant ee. ee ae ee 2 = y) = 5 4 3 — 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE. .0.00......c.cc.cc0de0sceccsss000e — —_ —- — — 1 co = 
RO Vee aoc aparece vacates betes ee tee see Scene a aaa — — — — 6 21 5 1 
COMMUNI ty | DUSINCSS wencet eerie eee re ee - —_ — —— 1 7 —- aa 
PCT SONA ns chase dan nconcse ego aa eee Ee a ee ee ee —— — — —- 5 14 5 i 
PUBLIC-ADMINISTRATION? =....0. 2 eee eee — — — a 6 8 2 — i 
ROTAE 5 i icsncisuptereess.stche BRO amiga aetna eena seen Me range 41 2 42 5h ue 90 ees 50 32 
. i 
*Preliminary. TRevised. / 
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Yukon and Yukon and 
Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Total Nfld. P.ELI. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. — Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Total 


4 — — 55 — — — 1 — 19 1 1 5 1 — 28 
4 55 — 110 ps — 3 3 11 27 4 2 Z 47 — 99 
—- 16 — 37 —_ 1 26 — a — — — _ 6 a 33 
13 29 3 144 12 — 5 9 5 57 11 7 13 48 — 167 
— 16 1 84 2 — — Zz Z 41 5 ~— 20 — 81 
6 5 — 16 — — 5 6 — — — -— 2 17 — 30 
— 1 — 1 — — — — — — — 1 1 — ~ 2 
7 7 2 3 10 _ —_ 1 16 4 1 10 11 — 54 
16 28 — 220 4 10 6 33 WT 4 4 13 18 — 170 
1 3 — 17 1 1 3 4 9 4. 2 1 2 2 — 30 
oo = — 1 — — — — — 3 — — — — — 3 
-« sane = 2 as — — — — — — —— — a = ~— 
— a — 4 — — — — — 4 — — — — — 4 
a —_ ~— 1 me — ar = — sk — = de cat — Sve 
16 — 45 — — — z. 2 8 mo 2 4 — 20 
2 4 — 23 — — 1 — 6 1 — — — 3 — 11 
— _- 2 1 — — -—- 1 — — — — — — 2 
_ 3 — 25 — — 3 — 7 18 — ~- 1 1 — 30 
3 — — 4 2 — — — 4 16 1 — 2 1 — 26 
1 — — 9 — — — — — 3 — — 1 — — 4 
2 1 — 12 — — 2 — 1 4 — 1 1 + — 13 
— — — 8 — — — — — 2 — —- — 1 — 3 
1 1 -- 14 — — 1 — 1 7 — — 1 — — 10 
1 — — 2 — — — — — 1 — 2 1 — 5 
1 — _— 22 — — — — 2 6 — — — — — 8 
— _ — 6 — — — — — —_ — — _ 1 — 1 
36 39 1 293 7 1 8 11 ae 60 9 15 33 32 1 206 
9 6 —_ 67 4 — — 2 9 8 2 1 5 10 —~ 41 
14 11 — 95 3 — 4 4 10 15 5 6 15 6 1 69 
13 22 1 131 — 1 4 5 10 37 y 8 13 16 — 96 
36 48 3 251 7 “= 7 8 29 70 14 12 42 36 1 226 
4 14 1 27 3 — 1 1 3 ive 3 — 7 — 30 
a 13 — 33 4 —~ 1 — 6 2 1 — — 6 — 18 
9 8 2 44 _ — 1 3 2 20 + 1 7 4 — 42 
12 10 — 86 _- 2 1 10 25 2 3 21 12 1 77 
3 1 — 9 a _- 1 2 2 3 — 3 5 1 — 17 
4 aa a 8 ct — — —- 1 1 2 4 2 2 —_ 12 
:. 1 — 3 -— noo — — 1 — 1 — 2 — 4 
4 1 ~ 41 2 — 1 5 6 2 — 7 2 — 26 
9 9 — 59 — a 2 1 7 22 = 10 7 8 — 59 
6 3 — 34 — — 2 — 1 13 1 4 6 3 — 28 
3 6 a 25 — — — 1 6 9 1 6 3 5 — 31 
— — ie 1 — — — — a 5 — _ — — —_ 5 
7 3 ie 43 — =~ 2 1 6 21 1 3 12 5 — 51 
1 1 Lt 10 — — 1 — 3 8 — 1 4 2 ~~ 19 
6 2 = 33 — — 1 1 3 13 1 2 8 5 — 32 
7 6 — 29 2 —_ — 1 9 10 4 1 5 3 — 35 
132 233 7 1,242 34 3 63 41 129 368 48 55 132 204 2 1,079 
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TABLE H-7 — Employment Fatalities by Industry and Type of Accident, 1966 and 1967 


19667 
Manu- Con-  Trans- 
Agricul- Fores-  Fish- factur- struc- _porta- 
Type of Accident ture try ing Mining ing tion tion Trade 
Striking Against or Stepping on Objects: 
Buildings or structures (including parts of these)............................00- — ae -- 1 1 — 1 ood 
REE Seo ere re ne ae ee — — — 1 — 1 oo 
1 iy s | RR ee EECA OK BARR RB rye he shs0 4. — — a 1 2 — 2 — 
Struck by: | 
Ween ye eh a See eS Be ei ee a 3 _ — 2 7 2 _ —_—_ 
Cranes, derricks, other hoisting or conveying apparatus...................... —_ 1 a —_ 2 5 2 _ 
PANETT CONE MAMUGISS eee 1 3 — 2 6 17 7 — 
BR a | ae | ag SO REEL. Ce RD oe: Lda 2 1 “= — 3 3 1 2 
Dias Ce Otnee Temealy wermcies: Se ee ee = 1 a 2 3 3 11 — 
Objects thrown or kicked back by machimes............20..2......eeeeeeee eee — 2 — — os — 2 
Objects falling or flying in mimes or quarries... eeeeeee ee a oo 14 1 — _ 
Materials falling from stockpiles or loads.........................eeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeees — 7 a a 5 a 1 
alow tees or lane Song ee et ae 2 45 — — = 6 a 
DRISHICS GR CHGREINS oe ee eee oa — — 12 1 23 2 
0 1 Re RT AAR MEL, A RMEOE AREAL EER Mea Ii WEDD Stee A. Se a — 5 a 9 17 20 5 
2 As + \ Meee Sab Resse By Gc ge one a ETE PND EMRE BISSEAU 8 65 — 41 53 83 31 
Caught In, On, or Between: 
Machimery................... Oo es ek ree, tet a OA tee eee ie 4 2 a 2 12 3 3 
Hews patleys, Chases: lines” eh sn ce se iors Pca sh 1 _ — 3 3 — 1 
Elevators, hoisting or conveying apparatus. ...............20.......eee eee —- 2 — 2 3 6 1 
RIAA ORTON CT CUI So as orgs os Se IES mes re —- 1 = 1 3 4 5 
eee Maver Clie aan ee ed ig ee 19 3 — 4 5 12 2 
ee Pg | ee ee SEE ce Cees ee RMR Es — — — 5 —_ oad — 
1S Rs RN aoe ERENT NEU RDO ES ck NARS eee eet ms — — 2 a) 1 11 
OA tn an se Aes age ee ee 24 8 ae 19 31 26 23 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, etc. 
Sarnbrven tacinh SRS Le eee = =: = ~- - 2 16 
Involving automobiles or tracks. ee 2 8 2 7 16 28 56 
Pe np | RI RR 9 ete RANE Rc BARS IREEL Ses 200 Ae Se = 3 oe 3 1 — 20 
TS SS SSR o> 5 Sea Ree ek SP eM Rirs EPL NE NPE cr A ee 3 1 — 1 7 7 
Lt 7 \ ERM” see RC ny SO TEEN, MR ere LB oe 9 12 2 11 21 39 99 
Falls and Slips: 
Due to siopery satince. 6 ERE TMS BECO LEA TORS eR IO — — — oe — 3 — 
Due to physical condition of workman... eee eee eee eee 1 — —_ 1 5 2 8 
ares Sacienears: Cl a a a a ee a cee os 2 2 5 4 
ioe staiioie cw tig, on ee —_ _ — 2 6 13 2 
From platforms, ramps or stationary vehicles... eeeeeeeeee ee — _— — 2 1 s 3 
roan bekinmea, nooks Or towers oa — — 1 4 y a 2 
Prom bemiecs; trestles or. céiwalke 2 2 ee — a —_ 2 1 12 _- 
rom other transportation weltcles. ij. 2 _ —_ — 1 = 
Sip 'sheliis, piix, Gacuvatinds: cfc 2S 8 — — a 9 1 4 - 
inte sreten, lakes. seen cn: Teaeboaes 8 1 17 30 2 5 19 19 
OS OR ie See OT ARN, SOROS |) Mets Om oe oe. 2 1 —— 7 16 9 12 
Le) | eS Le ee . NER. Ow | 1 Fob 6 18 30 28 42 101 50 


*Preliminary. tRevised. See footnotes 1-6, Table H-4. 
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1967* 


Public Manu- Con-_ Trans- Public 

Fin- Admin- Agricul- Fores-  Fish- factur- struc- _porta- Fin- Admin- 
ance Service istration Total ture try ing Mining ing tion tion Trade ance _ Service istration Total 
‘% 1 os 4 i a r a Be ad a een ue at a La 
— —- —- 2 ao a= _ a oe — — a — 1 — 1 
_ 1 — 6 —_ a -- — — ~~ _ oo — 1 — 1 
— oa — 14 a -- a — 6 3 2 — —- — —- 11 
— oe 1 11 _- a — — 1 9 a 1 — — ~—- 11 
— 1 3 40 _ -— oo 3 Z 7 4 2 — 1 -= 19 
— 1 — is 2 ~~ — — = 5 —- — —— — — 7 
— — 1 21 a — — 1 Z -- 12 1 — 1 — 17 
— vee 1 9 — — — 1 4 1 — —- — —— ae 6 
— — — 15 — “- a 10 1 — as — — — — 11 
— — 18 — 7 oo a 6 Zz —— — aa —- 19 
— —- aa oie —— 51 a —- —- 4 — — -— — 1 56 
— — 38 — 2 — 13 1 11 —- oo a 1 — 28 
— _- a 59 — 6 1 8 8 16 5 4 1 1 1 51 
-- Zz 6 295 2 66 1 36 31 58 27 8 1 4 es 236 
-- 1 _— 24 1 —— a 4 1 3 — — —- 1 12 
— — — 8 — — 1 | 2 73 1 —~ _ — = T 
_- — — 15 — — — -— 1 2 1 — aa 1 —_- 5 
- —— 1 17 = 1 a — 4 2 3 5 oo —— — 15 
— 1 -— 49 9 3 a 5 2 5 4 Zz -- — — 30 
— a — 5 a --= a 2 —- — _~ — a — — Z 
_— — — 20 1 6 — 3 4 4 4 _- —_ a 1 26 
— yd 1 141 11 10 1 13 20 16 16 7 — 1 2 97 
_ — 29 a 1 — 4 1 16 = — 2 a 25 
oo 11 7 159 4 *4 — 10 26 ae D2 14 —- 9 11 148 
-— 1 — 28 —- 5 — — 2 2 32 4 — 3 — 48 
= — — 21 Z 1 24 2 2 Ws 5 — — — a 48 
_- 12 7 237 4 9 24 13 34 a7 105 18 — 14 11 269 
-— 7 — 5 — — — —- 1 1 1 — os - —- 3 
-- 1 — 20 a — 1 1 1 3 — = 3 2 12 

1 1 — 16 — _- — -- 2 1 1 1 -— ~ _- 5 
—- — — 23 — — — 2 1 12 2 — — 1 18 
-- — — 12 1 2 — 4 1 4 1 -— — -- — 13 
— 3 a 35 1 — — —- 4 16 1 1 --- 4 — 27 
— — -—— 15 — — — — 1 2 1 -- -— —- — 4 
_ 1 1 9 1 — — = 2 1 1 2 -— 1 — 8 
_— — — 14 — _ —- 10 -— 2 —- — 1 — — 13 
_ 3 2 98 — 7 6 8 4 6 14 —- — 3 1 49 
_— 1 1 50 1 1 — 7 9 10 7 1 _- 1 1 38 

1 12 4 297 4 11 6 32 26 56 32 5 1 13 4 190 
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TABLE H-7 — Employment Fatalities by Industryt and Type of Accident, 1966 and 1967 (Concluded) 


1966T 
Manu-  Con-_ Trans- 
Agricul- Fores- _ Fish- factur- _struc- __porta- 
Type of Accident ture try ing Mining ing tion tion Trade 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes and Explosions: 
GSOTAARTAUIOTIS 55 erect ses eee a ote a sce — 3 — — 6 1 2 1 
EXPIOSIONS —OlASliND ACCIGENtSH ere ermine etn eee — — — 1 3 z — 1 
EXMlOSIONS-O1 COM! ANC OP GUSts.ctarraa eters. cet tree ean ere — — — — — — — —- 
Explosions of liquid air, gas pressure apparatus...........0....ccecceeseeeeeee — — a — —_ 5 1 3 
Explosions Ol.gasolitic and] OreOlcn hase tan eee — — — i —- — 1 —_— 
Explosions of chemicals) ...:iuneeaan are eres. cee ees ete — — — — 13 — — — 
Occ (or hae RC aes ee EARN eR RD SM tt. NMR ae PRs — -— 2 1 5 4 1 3 
TOTAL cece. Sn eat ee oe eee Se aes Aenea ee — 3 Z 3 ZI BZ 5 8 
Inhalations, Contact, Absorptions, Ingestions and Industrial Diseases: 
EXPOSULE 40. POISONOUS SASCS;. ccrcr eee eis ieee er tree aan eaer ae 1 1 1 3 ps 1 1 — 
PxpOsute 10. GUSt: (SINICOSISs Cle.) acces eee hee ee eee see — os — 29 17 1 os — 
6d 5 Uo) genni a nme nh Onna PAS. Ham en parc leaee rt acre Acne er car MRA A UR Boh A a a — % 4 —- — — 
SEO EALS «5. der teers ere eee ete eee ea eee ee 1 1 1 37 23 2 1 — 
Contact with Electric Current: | 
BASHING ACCIGENIS ger ee ects cack ee heres ance AE ESS 1 — — — 1 ee. o- —_- 
Exposure 10. Of contact, with elecericity:.: co.cc et nner ee eee 1 — — — 9 16 20 1 
TOTAL cel came tice ea ton LG en eae Ot eh eg ee ee O i a en 1 
| 
Over-Exertion: | 
COVET-EXETHOUL SLTAIN s ClCs aac cceesct tistical deed eR desea car ain eee —_ 1 1 1 5 8 11 4 4 
Ko 79 PV TERO SSE NEAL MERCIAL ice ame Z ean OY Ft NE EO — 1 1 1 5 8 11 4 | 
i 
Miscellaneous Accident Types: ' 
WADIEN COR 226 10s RUG a ad te SE OGL ra 3 aaa me NO fase eae! 3 1 — — — a 1 —_- 
TiS oe Se nee ten heen AAR asc nae RR CR Rar cam MERAMNERG IL, Fat NG SA Ua A 2 1 1 3 6 4 8 3 
fey NECN PA CW rae Sian Ben R EAMES PARE atMMRaE 11 MO IERE Er. Or Ao @oLl eeu 5 Z 1 3 6 4 9 3 
KSRAND AD OLA ose ot od sGvietesolaceeen ee tte ce te ae eats ee ee ee 55 110 37 144 220 293 251 59 
*Preliminary. tRevised. tSee footnotes 1-6, Table H-4. 
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1967* 


Public Manu- Con-_ Trans- Public 
Fin- Admin- Agricul- Fores- — Fish- factur- struc- _porta- Fin- Admin- 
ance Service istration Total ture try ing Mining _ ing tion tion Trade ance Service istration Total 

— 2 2 17 zZ -— - 8 Zz 3 2 -- 1 3 21 
— — —- 7 -— — -— 1 a — —_ —- — _- 1 2 
— — — — — — — 15 — — -—- --- a -— — 15 
— 1 — 10 a 1 —- _ 1 Z _- 1 a= _-- — 5 
— 1 — 3 — — 1 3 3 — --- 1 —— -- ~— 8 
— — — 13 - — a 2 — — — — — — 2 
— - — 16 1 — 5 10 — 6 2 1 _- —~ ph! 
— 4 2 66 1 3 1 24 24 4 9 6 1 1 4 78 
— 1 a 14 — — ~- ~- i =, 3 ~~ r 1 15 
— — a 47 —- a ao 38 18 1 _- _ —- — 57 
— 1 —— 10 1 a --- 5 1 2 a _ — — _ 7 
— 2 3 71 1 — noe 41 20 7 4 3 — bs 1 79 
— --- —- 4 —- a a — _— -— —- a _- a 1 1 
— — 1 48 2 — _- 3 4 14 15 1 a 2 1 42 
— — 1 D2. Z —— — 3 4 14 15 1 “= Z 2 43 
— 6 2 39 1 = — es Z 6 12 v 1 10 4 45 
_- 6 2 39 1 — oo Z 2 6 12 7 1 10 4 45 
—- = 1 6 1 — os — 3 3 Z — 1 1 3 14 
—_ 2 oe 1 — — 3 6 4 4 — 2 Z ci 
—- Z 3 38 2 — -— 3 9 8 6 4 1 3 5 41 

1 43 29 1,242 28 99 33 167 170 206 226 59 5 51 35). 3079 
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TABLE H-8—Employment Fatalities by Industry} and Occupation, 1966 and 1967 


Occupation 


Farmers and farm workers..................... 
Loggers and related workers.................... 
Fishermen, trappers and hunters............ 
Miners, quarrymen and related workers 


Craftsmen, production process and 
TELAICR WOLKELS ci ee 


Labourers and unskilled workers (not 
agricultural, fishing, logging or 
EEELL S11 Cy A MRSORIEON SODA RBS Yaar e Naeger 

Transportation and communication........ 

Mana gerialit Ge.. dandack ease Gn we on taectees 

Professional and technical........................ 

ICTICA IE eee ae 


Workers employed in thousands...... 
Fatality rate per 10,000 employees.. 


*Preliminary. tRevised. 


TABLE H-3— Employment Injuries, Non-fatal and 


1966 and 1967 


Agri- 


For- 
culture estry 


51 1 — 
wi 719 uy 
— — 18 
2 10 — 
2 11 16 
bic 7 ah 
on 1 1 
— 1 Z 
5D 110 Si) 
4.4 8.9 3.0 
544 76 26 
1.00 14.5 14.2 


tSee footnotes 1-6, Table H-4. 


Fishing Mining 


Manu-  Con- 
factur-  struc- 
ing tion 
6} far 
5 3 
— 6 
145 176 
22 84 
17 12 
8 4 
J Z 
5 Z 
a 1 
di 3 
220 293 
id= 2320 
, 744 499 
1.3 5.9 


11.9 


1966+ 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 


Fi- 


Trade nance 


1 = ue 
aa 1 “2 
70 20 — 
20 7 — 
134 iz — 
12 3 — 

3 1 — 

I 13 — 

10 2 1 
251 59 f 
ZORZ 4.8 0.0 
620 1,180 302 
4.0 0.5 0.0 


Public 

Ad- Per 

minis- Cent 

Serv-  tra- of 
ice tion Total Total 
\ 
= oe 55 4.4 | 
aa = 87 7.0% 
= 2 19 1.5 
ae ae 120 9.77 
7 3 448 36.1mm 
| 
4 om 137 11.0% 
1 3. 310) Je | 
4 1 43 3.50 
7 2 23° 9G ; 
3 a 12 1.0m 
aS: 4 23 1.3) 
17 16 60 4.8 ) 
43 29 1,242 100.0) 
3:5 “353° 0010 —i 

15622 "419 fet52 = 

0:3 L0es 1.7 = 


Fatal, Reported by Workmen’s Compensation Boards, by Province, 


19667 1967* 
Non-fatal Non-fatal 
Tempo- Tempo- | 
Medical rary Permanent Medical rary Permanent 
Province Aid Only Disability Disability Fatal Total Aid Only Disability Disability Fatal Total — 
Wewfoundland...40.65/0.004.2 6,574 4,968 140 29 11,711 5,416 4,678 47 33 10,174 | 
Prince Edward Island.............. Pai 1,182 14 2 2,319 1,046 1,053 5 14 2,11855 
Nova Scotia. :..cscuae ee 15,302 9,862 354 34 ZOD De 14,524 10,080 63 35 24,702 — 
New Brunswick.................000++ 14,698 9,369 310 oy! 24,434 15,869 8,437 400 39 24,745 | 
6 ol haga sid th rie 2107 24712081 ots hs Rib 248 172,679) 
CSTs C26 1 SR Gaal a RRR Re 244,255 104,952 4,759 330 §=©354,296 ba: veh pi 322t 374,670 © 
PAT OU Ae fot, cen 15,208 A Wf 490 39 28,954 15,615 13,570 532 43 29,760 
Ssh atCDOWaU ack cohcsscecienrerci 14,362 11,683 358 104 26,507 14,759 125252 421 59 27,491 | 
PL ancl gy eked pec OR Ree eae 31,770 23 , 508 913 115 56,306 33,521 22,988 1,058 123 57,690 | 
Betis COTA 5 s..2s oe 52,542 26,749 | Lee le 178 80,794 50,235 25,928 | Bea fo! 156 77,67lae4 
*Preliminary. TRevised. tEstimated. * *Information not available. 
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| 


1967* 


Workers Fatality Public Workers Fatality 
Employed Rate per Ad- Per Employed Rate per 
in 10,000 Manu- Con- Trans- minis- Cent in 10,000 
Thou- Employ- Agri- factur- struc- porta- Fi- Serv- tra- of Thou- Employ- 
sands ees culture Forestry Fishing Mining ing tion tion Trade nance ice tion Total Total sands ees 
552 1.0 25 ae a —— — 1 — — — 1 m= 27 ya | 564 0.5 
53 16.4 — 80 — os 1 1 1 — — a 1 84 7.8 57 14.7 
27 7.0 -= — 32 — — — ~- — -— _ ~- 32 3.0 26 12.3 
63 19.0 —- a -- 128 4 6 1 3 -— 1 _ 143 13.3 58 24.7 
1,864 2.4 1 =) ~— 26 103 110 63 24 1 12 6 Solace 1,924 1.8 
345 4.0 _- a oo — 16 66 13 6 1 6 1 109 10.1 315 325 
403 Dade — 7 1 e 17 9 131 10 — 2 2 181 16.8 412 4.4 
669 0.6 1 3 — — 5 9 8 5 2 4 1 38 aes 693 0.5 
876 0.3 1 1 — 8 4 2 5 1 — 2 5 29 pal 917 0.3 
1,007 0.1 —- ca — _- 3 — 1 2 — 1 — 7 0.6 1,038 0.0 
480 0.5 oo —- — 1 14 — 2 7 — — 1 25 23 501 0.5 
813 0.7 a — 2 3 2 1 1 1 22 18 53 4.9 874 0.6 
moioz:- 1.7 28 99 33 167 170 206 226 59 5 51 35. 1,079 100.0 7,379 Pe 
—- _- 2.6 9.2 5 Att WARIS fas 13.7. 19,1 7203 = foe! 0.5 4.7 3.2 100.0 oo - —— 
— — 559 79 25 114 1,756 475 659 1,224 S12 aloe 443 7,379 — — -- 
— — Oo 12.5% 13:2 14.6 1.0 4.3 3.4 0.5 0.2 0.3 0.8 ico — — — 
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TABLE H-9 — Employment Fatality Rates, 1966 and 1967 


19667 
Workers Employed 
Number of Fatalities in Thousands** 

Both Both 
Men Women Sexes Men Women Sexes 

A—By Sex and Industry} ) 
iVeiy tes VEL eh hy Sue a eR UR a el a oii inley SER Ia rh a ln ee Menara Ra peer rey 53 2 > 476 67 543 
| Bo] a) 1A eee me mDen es 2 SVR Cm RENE ST AGey.., Winer mest Mies 110 —- 110 74 Zz 76 
| EY A UTE | Eel SAAS Na re i RM ogt pe ANE ve. emmee ee 37 — 37 26 — 26 
1.7 E1911 sf aR aR oer Mem pF IERIE. AAGeRrpeL ak 5 AR RRNER Ty 144 = 144 116 5 121 
IVI STV ACEOT IED ch os eatkvinask c, ccc iesvcca ie ee eedecre area ATS eee 216 6 220 1,361 383 1,744 
ONSEEBCUON hss Weeden th a ecard eee eter ne Cmca oes 292 1 293 482 17 499 
DT PANSPOLLATION 9.24 pis3, SS ace eat near ween ene 250 1 251 530 90 620 
fb (6 (Ree, Nach, ERP ABRDRP Ch ber herr tc.) nn, Tee SoA SN USNR ita 58 1 59 793 387 1,180 
|) 6.15 (cnn (ene os, REE Pe OMeee. Nefee Nase, RE oray Sa 1 -—- 1 158 144 302 
SEL Vices Arise. ter ees aa CRA ain emu ecucwhentmanncatn ge Seana seulemtress 37 6 43 643 979 1,622 

PUDUCAGMIMSIACON:, 34 eis cciasseeostroteeme chet teeuseai ances 29 — 29 324 95 419 | 
OTA 5 ct tesa te ped Re ees 1,227 15 1,242 4,983 2,169 (PREY: 

B—By Sex and Occupation | 

Farmers and farm WOrket..........ccscccscscssssssosssssssscecssssssssessesscsusnces 53 2 55 487 64 552 | 
Logeers and related workers, cB Ae atk 8 es 87 a 87 53 — 53 
Fishermen, trappers: and: Wuntersic. 0 seccnca saeco iw es eek penne ete 19 a 19 eA — 27 
Miners, quarrymen and related workers..............cccccccccesseeeseeees 120 — 120 63 — 63 
Craftsmen, production process and related workers.................. 446 iz 448 1,603 261 1,864 

Labourers and unskilled workers (not agricultural, fishing, 

FORSUID “OLAS Shs ik aeccnse sets area canoe a 137 ao 137 324 21 345 
Transport and communication. <..c. ce es 210 — 210 365 38 403 
IVEAMIA CEI Ef. es Acie iSucte ar etetee erete ans cactet coe nae hes aU pte ate 41 2 43 591 79 669 | 
Professtonal-and technical 4c. cet tonsa: hove onmes cee ger ce 26 2 28 496 380 876 
6 Do 9 [ec | Hae apes oa. tt oer lh epoca Pam dey of be 9 3 12 343 664 1,007 | 
Sales ooo eek ae Slee te be a See cle oa eens ca et ae 23 — 23 300 180 480 
DELVICE SUG TECCEATION fen el ate rc aie ees 56 4 60 331 482 813 

MOTAL Gcsstics acs obeiate dace hintccasec rca eon Peace ert 13227 15 1,242 4,983 2,169 hey. | 
C—By Sex and Age Group | 
Lr lh Race cui a dah Re tan a che din IU Use pedlenara id 1c coc amhte tage 55 aa 55 393 321 714 
(7) SEE NERC NATE NireRLO IRN HL HOC ZS oe 118 2 120 587 389 976 
ORERA UN aU all oe te a2 mm iu, «A RN ar 601 3 604 2,278 825 3,104 
mOOOAR Verdes tebe Ns ee ORR 381 9 390 1,554 590 2,144 
eI OVER Fe. otk on recent astatocdies uaean ee eos was ee te 72 1 73 171 44 215 | 

Ket 0 ene Re DV PRT GN Ren Wir ty gr Nee 15227 nid 5 1,242 4,983 2,169 7,152 

*Preliminary. tRevised. tSee footnotes 1-6, Table H-4. 

**Figures may-not add to the totals shown because of rounding (DBS estimates, Special Surveys Division, special tables, 12-month averages). { 
r 
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1967* 
Fatality Rate per Workers Employed Fatality Rate per 
10,000 Employees Number of Fatalities in Thousands** 10,000 Employees 

Both Both Both Both 

Men Women Sexes Men Women Sexes Men Women Sexes Men Women Sexes 
1.11 0.30 1.01 28 -— 28 486 tf 559 0.58 — 0.50 
14.86 — 14.47 98 1 99 78 1 79 12.56 10.0 12.53 
14.23 — 14.23 33 ao 33 25 — 25 13.20 o 13.20 
12.41 — 11.90 167 -— 167 108 6 114 15.46 —_ 14.65 
1.59 0.10 1,526 169 1 170 1,362 394 1,756 1.24 0.03 0.97 
6.06 0.59 5.87 205 1 206 457 18 475 4.49 0.56 4.34 
4.72 0.11 4.05 226 — 226 563 96 659 4.01 — 3.43 
0.73 0.03 0.50 | 58 1 59 818 407 1,224 0.71 0.02 0.48 
0.06 — 0.03 5 a 5 164 148 312 0.30 — 0.16 
0.58 0.06 0.27 51 — 51 684 1,048 1,732 0.75 — 0.29 
0.90 — 0.69 aD — 35 338 106 443 1.04 — 0.79 
2.46 0.07 1.74 12075 4 1,079 5,083 2,296 7,379 Zz, 11 0.02 1.46 
1.09 0.31 1.00 27 — 27 496 68 564 0.54 — 0.48 
16.42 — 16.42 84 — 84 ST — 57 14.74 — 14.74 
7.04 — 7.04 a2 — 32 26 — 26 12.31 — i | 
19.05 — 19.05 143 — 143 58 — 58 24.66 — 24.66 
2.78 0.08 2.40 351 — 351 1,652 272 1,924 2.12 — 1.82 
4.23 — 3.97 109 — 109 294 21 315 x i a — 3.46 
5.75 — eed | 181 — 181 372 40 412 4.87 — 4.39 
0.69 0.25 0.64 37 1 38 607 86 693 0.61 0.12 0.55 
0.52 0.05 0.32 29 — 29 522 395 917 0.56 — 0.32 
0.26 0.05 0.12 6 1 7 334 704 1,038 0.18 0.01 0.07 
0.77 — 0.48 25 — 22 309 192 501 0.81 — 0.50 
1.69 0.08 0.74 51 2 53 356 518 874 1.43 0.04 0.61 
2.46 0.07 1.74 1,075 4 1,079 5,083 2,296 7,379 2511 0.02 1.46 
1.40 -—— 0.77 44 — 44 410 331 740 1.07 — 0.59 
2.01 0.05 1.23 148 — 148 617 419 1,036 2.40 _ 1.43 
2.64 0.04 1.95 468 2 470 2,305 873 3,178 2.03 0.02 1.48 
2.45 0.15 1.82 349 2 351 1,590 627 2,217 2.19 0.03 1.58 
4.21 0.23 3.40 66 — 66 162 46 208 4.07 — Sian 
2.46 0.07 1.74 1,075 4 1,079 5,083 2,296 7,379 24) 0.02 1.46 
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Adjustment of workers 
to technological change 


How does the worker react to techno- 
logical change? This problem is discussed 
in a report released by the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment titled Adjustment of Workers to 
Technical Change at Plant Level. 

The first part of the report deals with 
the attitudes of workers and employers to 
technological change. Surrounding eco- 
nomic and social conditions are among 
the decisive factors in workers’ acceptance 
of, or resistance to change. 

The second part of the report examines 
a series of case studies sponsored by the 
OECD in eight countries. The object was 
to study how to co-ordinate technological 
change and the planning of manpower 
requirements at plant level. A number of 
suggestions are made for persuading 
management to engage in such planning. 

The third part of the report gives a 
broad analysis of adjustment techniques. 
These are of two main types: adjustments 
within the firm, and more general ad- 
justments for laid-off workers. The fourth 
part of the report contains a chapter on 
co-ordination between programs initiated 
jointly by the public and private sectors. 

The report recognizes the role of trade 
unions in harmonizing public and private 
programs for manpower adjustment. They 
must participate in all stages of planning 
and implementing the adjustment pro- 
gram, and they must educate their members. 


Series of studies 


To promote the integration of educa- 
tional policies with economic and social 
objectives, the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development is publish- 
ing a series of studies carried out in non- 
member countries under an OECD pro- 
gram financed by the Ford Foundation. 

Two of the studies were undertaken in 
Argentina and Peru as part of the OECD’s 
program on Human and Scientific Re- 
sources for Development. The Argentine 
report, Education, Human Resources and 
Development, looks at the prospects of 
the educational system up to 1980, and 
serves as an outline for educational 
development plans in other countries. 
The Peru report, Human Resources, Edu- 
cation and Economic Development, serv- 
ing the same aim, forecasts manpower 
requirements up to the same year. 

The studies hinge on the findings of a 
separate OECD program, the Mediter- 
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OECD Publications 


ranean Regional Project (MRP) which 
assesses the educational needs and plans 
of Greece, Italy, Portugal, Spain, Turkey 
and Yugoslavia, up to the year 1975. A 
revised and enlarged edition of the OECD 
report assessing the work of the MRP, 
Technical Evaluation of the First Stage of 
the Mediterranean Regional Project, forms 
part of the current series being published. 

Two other studies in the series, Prob- 
lems of Human Resources Planning in 
Latin America and in the MRP Countries, 
and Problems of Educational and Man- 
power Planning in the Arab Countries and 
MRP Countries, compare the MRP ex- 
periment with planning problems in Latin 
America and Arab countries. The Latin 
America report contains the findings of 
an OECD seminar of experts from seven 
Latin American states and from OECD 
countries, held in Lima, before the Ar- 
gentine and Peru studies were made. The 
Arab countries report, covering an OECD 
seminar held in Beirut, deals with man- 
power needs, the structure of the active 
population, and educational expansion in 
this area. 


Vocational education 


Under the title Vocational Education, 
the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development has published 
a summary of information concerning the 
organization and formulation of programs 
of vocational education. The book was 
written by Roger Grégoire, Conseiller 
d’Etat, Chairman of the Board of the 
Fonds de la Formation Professionnelle et 
de la Promotion Sociale (France). 

The book shows that present trends in 
the evolution of educational systems in 
schools have a profound effect on voca- 
tional education. It points out that general 
education must be integrated with voca- 
tional training, and take into account the 
cultural, social and economic needs of 
each country. 

The book is _ available 
through the Queen’s Printer. 


in Canada 


Job opportunities 


Reducing Seasonal Unemployment in the 
Building Industry is the title of a new book 
published by the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development. It 
is the fourth study in the series ‘‘Develop- 
ing Job Opportunities.” 

The book discusses the changing post- 
war setting and the factors that have led 


to needs and possibilities for eliminating |} 
or reducing seasonal fluctuation in the | 
building industry. The report surveys the | 
technical means, the administrative me- 
thods and the financial incentives that 
have been developed in the OECD mem- | 
ber-countries during the postwar period. | 

In addition, the report discusses special 
ways of regularizing activity in the in- | 


dustry and of ensuring a steady income © 


for its workers; and it also contains | 
studies concerning the methods used in © 
certain countries to eliminate seasonal 
unemployment in the building ndustry. 
The book is available 
through the Queen’s Printer. 


Only one strike 
in Switzerland in 1967 


Only one strike took place in Switzer- 
land during 1967. Sixty-five employees © 


took part, resulting in a loss of 1,960 | 


man-days. 


In each of the two previous years, there | 
had been two strikes in Switzerland. These | 


strikes resulted in the loss of 163 working 
days in 1965, and 62 working days in 1966. 


ILO budget increased 
to $27.5 million 


The 171ist session of the Governing 


Body of the International Labour Office - 
examined and approved the program and | 
$27.5 million budget of the International | 
Labour Organization for 1969, the year | 
that will mark the 50th anniversary of the | 


ILO. 
During 1969, the ILO will carry out the 
final phase of its plan to decentralize its 


services into most of the areas of the 
world. It will also increase its technical | 
co-operation activities in such fields as } 
rural development, industrial development _ 


and youth employment and training. _ 
In the work undertaken by the ILO to 


help its member states in satisfactorily | 
utilizing their human resources, the accent | 
will be put on a program of employment — 


development. 


The ILO’s 1969 budget represents an — 


increase of 7 per cent from the 1968 
budget, which was $25,680,000. In addi- 
tion, the ILO is charged with administer- 
ing other funds, most of which are pro- 
vided by the United Nations Development 
Program. The resources of the ILO for 
1969 will total about $50 million. 
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Government 
Publications Gourd Department of Labour/August 1968 


Canada Department of Labour Publications 


Economics and 
Research Branch 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour (Covers fiscal year ending March 31), 
(English or French). Cat. No. L1-1966. 
Report of the Industrial Inquiry Commission on Canadian National Railways “Run- | 
Throughs.” Report of Hon. Mr. Justice Samuel Freedman, Commissioner. (English 


or French). Price $1.50, Cat. No. L35-965/1. | 
| 
Labour Organizations in Canada (annual). Contains a brief commentary, the latest 
statistical data on union membership, and a directory of labour organizations with 


names of their principal officers, publications, and the geographic distribution of their 
local branches in Canada. (English or French). Price 75 cents, Cat. No. L2-2/1967. 


Industrial and Geographic Distribution of Union Membership in Canada, 190i 
(English or French). Price 15 cents, Cat. No. L31-766. 


| 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada (annual). Furnishes a record of strikes and lockouts. 
occurring in Canada during a year. Tables and related texts show strikes and 
lockouts by years, by areas, by industries, including time lost, number of workers: 
involved, duration, etc. Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-1/1966. 


Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour, 1966. An annual report published in 
loose-leaf form and followed later by a paperback volume. Contains the results of 
an annual survey at October 1 of occupational wage rates and standard hours of 
work in most industries. Averages and predominant ranges of wage rates for selected 
occupations are tabulated separately on a regional basis for some 90 industries, 
including logging, mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation, trade and 
service groups. Weekly salaries for office occupations and hourly wage rates for 
maintenance of service occupations and for labourer for several broad industry 
groups are shown, on a community basis, in 52 communities. Trends in wage rates 
are included in tables of index numbers by industry. First-year service including 
attractive binder with index tabs and paperback volume, $9.50; service without 
indexed binder, $7.00; individual tables, 15 cents. Paperback volume, $3.00. 
(Bilingual). Cat. No. L2-549. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1967. (Bilingual). Price $2.00, Cat. No. 
L2-15/1967. | 


Répertoire de termes et expressions utilisés en relations industrielles et dans des 
domaines connexes. A catalogue, in French, of terms currently in use in the labour 
relations field. Prepared by the Economics and Research Branch. Price $4.50, Cat. 
No. L31-967F. 


The Behaviour of Canadian Wages and Salaries in the Postwar Period. 1967. | 
Aj graphic presentations $50" CatwNoei4 1-567. | 


Technological changes in the railway industry: Employment effects and adjustment 
process: CPR Angus Workshops, Montreal. 1967. Second in a series of three reports 
on technological change in the railway industry in Canada and the ways in which 
workers have adapted to change. $2.50. Cat. No. L41-667. 


Payment Systems and their Development in the Railway Running Trades. 1968. 
By Maxwell Flood. $1.25. Cat. No. L41-768. 
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SO 


Years 
Ago 


From the Labour Gazette 
August 1918 


White railway workers laid 
charges of discrimination. A 
union secretary was arrested 
for idleness. Ontario machin- 
ists held their first convention. 
Shorter hours were established 
for munition workers: A wom- 
en’s division was added to 
U.S. Department of Labor. 
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White dining car employees complained 
of discrimination when the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company decided to hire 
only Negroes for this service, the LABOUR 
GAZETTE reported in its August 1918 issue. 
The Negro workers were imported from 
the United States. 

A board of enquiry was established to 
look into the charge. It was composed 
of Hon. Mr. Justice W. A. Macdonald, 
Vancouver; Victor R. Midgley, Vancou- 
ver, on behalf of the employees; and E. A. 
James, Vancouver, as spokesman for the 
railway. 

In its defence, the company said that 
white dining car attendants were becoming 
increasingly difficult to secure and to 
keep. But the representatives for the 
displaced workers said that the new policy 
was decided between April 19 and May 
22, 1918, after the company had discov- 
ered that the dining car employees were 
joining the Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees. 

In the light of the Board’s investigation, 
some of the workers were re-engaged, 
others promoted, and a small number 
placed in other positions within the 
company. The Board concluded that, 
although coloured workers were brought 
into Canada to replace white employees 
in this field, it was not an act of dis- 
crimination against the union. The report 
was never formally accepted by either 
party, but the inquiry was reported as 
having had a beneficial effect. There 
were no work stoppages. 


* * * 


The question of whether a man hired 
as a secretary for a union could be arrested 
for not being gainfully employed was 
settled by the Supreme Court of Alberta. 

The defendant had come to the United 
States from Russia, and had worked in 
various occupations in the U.S. and 
Canada before his arrest at Exshaw, 
Alta., shortly after an order in council 
was passed to suppress idleness. Three 
weeks before his arrest, he had been hired 
at a salary of $20 a week to collect dues, 
and to get new members for an organiza- 
tion of unskilled workers known as the 
Federal Workers’ Union of Canada. 

In quashing the conviction, the judge 
pointed out that the order in council 
was intended to prevent able-bodied 
persons from remaining idle at a time 
when the country most urgently needed 
the service of all available human energy. 

Possibly because of his Russian origin, 
allegations against the accused hinted at 
communist activities. He was arrested 
on the request of a manufacturer at 
Exshaw, who asked to have him in- 
vestigated. 
~ “He was picked up and taken by the 
Provincial Police to Calgary,’ the judge 


{ 
said, ‘‘and the impression I get from th 
evidence is that a prosecution under thi 
order in council was an afterthought 
and that he was not arrested in the firs 
place for an infringement of it.” 
Continued the judge: ‘“‘No organiza 
of any scope can be maintained withou 
officials and paid servants. The Lay. 
Society of Alberta, of which the magistrat 
and the prosecuting and defending counse 
are members, needs to have a paid sec 
retary. I should be surprised to hear 
suggested that... the secretary of th 
United Farmers of Alberta, or of th 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
is not engaged in any useful occupation 
and is liable to conviction under this law 
But it is possible, of course, that to | 


i 


i 


certain aristocracy of labour, some re 
luctant recognition is to be extended b 
that class of the community that exercise 
the social privilege of ‘recognizing’ of 
people of other classes. 

“If ‘skilled’ labourers organize then 
selves into labour unions, and by th 
means of united action succeed i in gettin: 
themselves ‘recognized’ to the extent o 
having representatives in cabinets ani 
legislatures, then, of course, we mus 
reconcile ourselves to it with a sigh,” h 
said, ‘“‘but when it comes to ‘unskilled 
labour, to men who merely dig sewer 
(although we really must have sewers fo 
the enjoyment of the refinement of ou) 
social life), or to men who merely shove 
coal and cut wood (although these ar 
also necessary to our comfort), it seems 
according to the tenor of the evidence 0 
this case, that these men must wor 
separately and alone.’ And, he addec 
if they attempted to organize themselves 
any official whom they employed wa 
open to conviction under the order i 
council. 

The judge ruled that the applicant wa 
entitled to costs, as against the informant 
the Provincial Police and the Crowr 
which appeared and prosecuted. 


* * * \ 

The first provincial convention of th 
machinist unions in Ontario was held i 
Toronto on July 20 and attended by mor 
than 100 delegates. The convention dis 
cussed wages and working condition 
generally, and sought ways to make ther 


uniform throughout the province. | 


* * * 


Scientific data, collected in Britai, 
during the year, supported the view tha 
hours provisionally recommended fo 
munition workers were too long and coul: 
be reduced without loss of production. | 

A committee studying the health c 
munition workers had provisionally re 
commended in January 1916 that th 
average weekly hours of employment fo 
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en should be limited to between 65 to 67 
r men, and to 60 for women, as pre- 
ribed in the Factory and Workshops 
ct, 1901. It had recommended also that 
ght employment of girls under 18 should 
limited as much as possible, and urged 
at boys under 16 should not be em- 
oyed for more than 60 hours a week or 
night. 

In its final report in 1918, the com- 
ittee pointed out that the system of 
ginning work at 6 a.m., with a break 
‘half an hour for breakfast, was a 
istake and that only a few could put in 
eir best work before having a proper 
eal in the morning. It suggested that 
e best time to start work was after 
eakfast at 7 or 8 a.m. 

The committee believed that many 
omen and young persons could not be 
aployed profitably on continuous work 
r the full five hours allowed by the 
actory Act. Employers frequently al- 
wed short intervals for rest and re- 
sshment in the afternoon, and also in 
e morning. The committee suggested 
at all workers should be allowed peri- 
lic holidays, preferably of several days 
ration. 

When World War I began, Sunday 
bour was widely adopted in the hope 
increasing production, but it proved 
nclusively to be unpopular and un- 
onomical, and did not achieve the 
sired effect. When Sunday labour 
came necessary, a system of relief shifts 
aS «suggested so that no_ individual 
orked more than six days in the week. 
Night work was open to serious con- 
sture, even for men. It had been illegal 
r women and girls for over 50 years. 
ne committee concluded that continuous 
ght work was less productive than 
ternate day and night shifts, and re- 
mmended that it should be stopped as 
on as practicable. 

The committee pointed out that proper 
id adequate food was essential to in- 
istrial efficiency. Many workers did not 
t suitable food because of the distance 
their homes from the factory, night 
ork, domestic difficulties, and ignorance 
proper nutrition. It conceded that the 
ily satisfactory way of providing suitable 
od economically, for large numbers at 
Mvenient times, would be to establish 
dustrial canteens. At the end of 1917, 
ere were about 840 canteens in munition 
orks and docks. The committee was 
Mvinced that the canteens had prevented 
Serious breakdown under the strain of 
ar conditions, and had contributed to 
creased efficiency, energy and cor- 
sponding production. 


a * * 


A Women’s Division was added to the 
nited States Department of Labor in 
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1918. Its immediate task was to develop 
policies and devise methods by which the 
services of women could be used effectively 
in war production, and at the same time 
prevent their employment under injurious 
conditions. Because of its policy-making 
function, the new division was to be 
represented by its chief, Mary Van Kleek, 
on the Labor Policies Board. 


* * * 


The usual weekend trek to the grocery 
store in July 1918 cost the average house- 
holder $13, an increase of 23 cents over the 
June figure. On the way back to his six- 
room house, which he rented for $18 a 
month, he might stop to chat with his 
neighbour about the high cost of living, 
and how the same foods on his grocery list 
would have cost $11.62 in 1917; $8.46 in 
1916, and $7.42 in 1914. 


The increases for the month were in 
meat, eggs and potatoes, with slight de- 
creases in milk and dairy butter. 


Depending on whether he lived in 
P.E.J. or Ontario, a sirloin steak cost 
from 30 cents to 45 cents a pound, with a 
Canadian average of 40 cents a pound. 
And if peas were his favourite vegetable, 
he could pick up two tins for about 23 
cents. If he lived in Quebec or Nova 
Scotia, fresh eggs cost 40 or 60 cents a 
dozen, the Canadian average being 49 
cents a dozen. 


Potato-lovers could buy 90 pounds for 
from $1.80 to $2.73; white bread averaged 
7 cents a loaf, and butter cost 45 cents a 
pound. On the average, it was less ex- 
pensive to have a coffee break than a tea 
break. Coffee was 44 cents a pound, tea 
60 cents, and sugar about 40 cents. If he 
didn’t like either coffee or tea, the con- 
sumer could drink milk, at only 11 cents 
a quart. 


* * * 


Perhaps one of the reasons why the 
song, “I Enjoy Being a Girl,’’ was not 
composed in 1918 had to do with the 
employment practices of 50 years ago. If 
you were a factory girl in Manitoba before 
August 1918, your services could be 
bought for as little as $5 a week. 


When it seemed that Heaven would not 
protect the working girl, the Manitoba 
Minimum Wage Board announced a 
minimum wage for women and girl em- 
ployees in foodstuff factories. Under the 
new schedule, the lowest wage paid to 
unskilled girls under 18 was $7 a week 
and, skilled girl workers had to receive at 
least $10 a‘'week. But for reasons known 
only to the Board, if you were a skilled 
worker in a pickle, macaroni or vermi- 
celli factory, $9.50 was your starting 
salary. 


News Briefs 


\ 


Safety Code regulations 
now in force 


The recruiting of technical staff to 
supervise safety inspection under the 
Canada Labour (Safety) Code (L. G., 
Feb. 1967, p. 82) is now well under way, 
the Accident Prevention Division of the 
Department’s Accident Prevention and 
Compensation Branch announced recently. 

Preliminary discussions have been held 
with provincial safety authorities con- 
cerning the employment of their inspec- 
tion services in the federal field of jurisdic- 
tion. Discussions have been held with 
some of the other federal authorities with 
which the Accident Prevention Division 
shares a responsibility for employment 
or public safety. Surveys are being con- 
ducted to identify and assess the inspec- 
tion, educational, training and research 
resources that might be usd to support 
the various programs of the division. 
Regulations applicable to the coal mines 
of the Cape Breton Development Corpo- 
ration have been developed. Other regula- 
tions currently under development include 
those pertaining to boilers and pressure 
vessels, to passenger and freight elevators, 
to general industrial safety and to grain 
elevators. 

The real work of the division and its 
operational role have hardly begun, but 
the extent of co-operation received so far 
from both the governmental and industrial 
sectors gives good assurance of the 
eventual success of the division’s pro- 
grams. 


Department of Labour raises 
assistance to Labour College 


The Labour College of Canada has 
received an increase of $3,000 in financial 
assistance from the Canada Department 
of Labour. The increase, which is in the 
form of bursaries, has raised the Depart- 
ment’s contribution to $8,000. 

The bursary recipients, Neil Pollock, 
Caledonia East, Ont., Donald E. Bott, 
Kitchener, Ont., and G. W. Firmin 
Reimitz, Breakeyville, Que., will spend 
eight weeks of the summer at the Montreal 
college. 

Mr. Pollock is a member of Local 506, 
Labourers’ International Union; Mr. 
Bott is a member of Local 80, United 
Rubber Workers; and Mr. Reimitz is a 
member of Local 879, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

The three men are among 64 other 
students from Canada and _ overseas 
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studying the social sciences and receiving 
specialized instruction in the theory and 
practice of trade unionism. 

The Labour College of Canada is 
operated by the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress and jointly supported by Montreal 
and McGill Universities, the federal 
Government and various Canadian com- 
panies. It was chartered in 1963. 


B.C. proclaims Bill 33 
and names mediators 


Part IV of British Columbia’s Media- 
tion Commission Act—Bill 33 (L. G., 
July, p. 392)—was proclaimed in April, 
along with certain other sections of the 
Act. 


The first members of the Commission 
were named on May 30, and they took 
office on June 15. The commissioners will 
serve for an initial term of seven years. 


The appointment of members to the 
Mediation Commission, and the appoint- 
ment of other officers and staff, are 
provided for in Part IV. Once the Com- 
mission is appointed, the necessary 
facilities are to be provided to enable it 
to carry out its duties under the Act. 


This part of the Act relates to the 
constitution, administration, jurisdiction, 
procedures and powers of the Commission. 
The members are required to devote full 
time to their duties, and have authority 
to employ highly skilled mediators to 
assist labour and management in resolving 
their disputes, as well as experts having 
special or technical knowledge. 


The Commission has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to inquire into, hear, and determine 
all matters and questions of fact and law 
arising under the Act. In addition, it is 
empowered to inquire into any matter 
referred to it by the provincial Minister 
of Labour, including matters concerning 
economic growth, labour-management 
relations, productivity, problems of ad- 
justment, industrial research and _ tech- 
nology research. The results of these 
inquiries will be used to assist in improving 
the means of disseminating industrial 
and labour information, among other 
matters, in order to maintain or secure 
industrial peace and to promote con- 
ditions favourable to the settlement of 
disputes. 


The other sections of the Act that have 
been proclaimed all deal with amend- 
ments to the Labour Relations Act of 
British Columbia. These amendments 
are designed to bring it into line with the 
new Act. 

Mr. Justice John Parker, 56, a Supreme 
Court judge in Whitehorse, Y.T., was 
appointed Chairman of the Mediation 
Commission at a salary of $42,500 a year. 
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Mr. Justice Parker 


Mr. Justice Parker spent 14 years in 
Yellowknife as a lawyer, prosecutor and, 
later, defense counsel. He was elected in 
1954 as a member of the Northwest 
Territories Council, and in 1958 he was 
appointed judge of the Yukon Territorial 
Court. He was also a member of the 
Courts of Appeal of both the Yukon and 
the Northwest Territories. 


The other Commission members are 
Penrod Baskin, 57, an area supervisor 
for the United Steelworkers of America 
for British Columbia and the Yukon, and 
David R. Blair, 62, President of the Pulp 
and Paper Industrial Relations Bureau. 
Both will receive a salary of $40,000 a 
year. 


Mr. Baskin, a native of B.C., spent his 
early working life in the forest industry. 
As a smelter worker in Trail, he joined the 
United Steelworkers of America. He was 
elected President of his local, and later 
rose through the union’s ranks to his 
present position of area supervisor. 


Mr. Blair lives in Vancouver, where he 
entered the investment and _ securities 
business in 1927. He formed his own 
company, but left it in 1952 to take up 
his present position as President of the 


Pulp and Paper Industrial Relations 
Bureau. 
UAW suspended 


from AFL-CIO 


The 1,400,000-strong United Auto 
Workers Union was suspended from the 
parent body, American Federation of 
Labor-Congress of Industrial Organiza- 


tions, on May 15, as a climax to a two 
year feud between Walter Reuther, UAV 
President, and George Meany, AFL-CIC 
President. The UAW was, up until thi 
time, the largest union in the federation, 


The AFL-CIO suspended the UAW 
because of its failure to pay union dues ti 
the federation, which amounted to mor 
than $1 million a year, or 10 per cent o 
the federation’s funds. The UAW wa 
three months in arrears at the time o 
suspension, and the AFL-CIO constitu 
tion calls for automatic suspension of am 
union that is three months delinquent 
The UAW could be reinstated after payin; 
up its back dues. 


At its recent convention in Atlantii 
City, N.J., in early May, the UAW voter 
to place its dues to the federation it 
escrow, pending possible settlement o 
Mr. Reuther’s criticisms of the federatior 
under the leadership of Mr. Meany. Mr 
Reuther has repeatedly charged that the 
federation is stagnant, that it fails to bez 
progressive force on racial intesratigy 
and that it fails to organize unorganizec 
workers, especially grape pickers in Cali 
fornia. He has criticized Mr. Meany’ 
policies from wages to water pollution 
Mr. Meany and Mr. Reuther were twe 
of the principal founders of the AFL-CI@ 
13 years ago. 


Mr. Reuther had given the AFL-CIG 
until December 15 to call a convention t¢ 
discuss his charges against the administra 
tion of the parent body, and suspendec 
the dues as a move to pressure the AFL 
CIO. He threatened to disaffiliate thé 
UAW after this date if the convention hac 
not been called. 


Mr. Meany retorted that the AFL- cI¢ 
membership has increased by 14 per cen 
in 34 years. In January 1968, the mem: 
bership was 14,951,000. He resisted the 
UAW financial pressure to call the oper 
convention, and instead invoked the 
constitution to expel the rebel union. Mr 
Reuther, at the same time, lost his las’ 
remaining post in the federation at 
President of the 6,000,000-member Indus. 
trial Union Department, which comprises, 
about 60 unions. He was succeeded bj 
I. W. Abel, President of the Unitec 
Steelworkers of America, at a June 14 
union election. 


The UAW, according to rumour’ 
within the labour movement, may work 
out an alliance with the 1,500,000 
member International Brotherhood 0) 
Teamsters, which was expelled in 195) 
when Mr. Meany ordered Jimmy Hoffa 
the Teamsters jailed President, to clear 
up his union or get out. Mr. Reuther has 
appealed to other unions to join his cause 
At this time, labour observers say, he ha‘ 
not made it clear whether or not he wan 
them to split with the AFL-CIO to forn 
a rival federation of unions. 


| 


| 
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urt retires from UAW and McDermott takes over 


il 


George Burt 


.C. interior woodworkers 
lake wage gains 


About 4,000 woodworkers in the in- 
rior industry in British Columbia, who 
ere holding out for wage parity with 
oodworkers in the coastal section of 
.C.’s forest industry, settled their seven- 
onth strike in May. 

Their hourly base-wage rate will rise 
om $2.26 to $2.98 by late 1969 — rep- 
Senting a 72-cent wage gain over 26 
onths. 

Among the fringe benefits gained was 
ie elimination of the 13-cent wage 
fferential between male and female 
orkers in the plywood industry. Another 
ause allows workers to include time on 
rike as part of the minimum of 200 days 
nployment needed to qualify for vaca- 
ons. 


.C. professor 
fins labour fellowship 


The $13,700 Canada _ International 
abour Fellowship for 1968 has been 
warded to a University of British 
Olumbia professor, the Department of 
abour announced in June. Prof. Martin 
leissner, Department of Anthropology 
id Sociology, won the fellowship to 
udy the economic, industrial relations, 
cial and other aspects of labour at the 
ternational Institute for Labour Studies 
| Geneva. 
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Dennis McDermott 


George Burt, Canadian Regional Di- 
rector of the United Automobile Workers 
of America, retired from office after 29 
years service in that post. His retirement 
took place at the union’s 21st Constitu- 
tional Convention of the international 
union, which took place last May in 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

Born in Toronto, Mr. Burt received his 
primary and elementary education there 
and became a journeyman plumber. 
During the Depression of the 1930s, he 
came to Oshawa and secured a job as a 
torch solderer in the body room at the 
General Motors Ltd. plant. It was this 
section of the plant that became the hub 
of the organizing efforts that led to the 
chartering of Local 222 of the UAW in 
1937. 

During his term of office, UAW 
membership in Canada has grown from 
5,000 in 1937 to more than 90,000. 


Dennis McDermott, 44, succeeded Mr. 
Burt as Canadian Regional Director of 
the UAW. 

Mr. McDermott is a member of Local 
439 of the UAW, and he has held several 
positions in the Local—recording secre- 
tary, district council delegate, chief 
steward, and other posts. He was elected 
as a Vice-President of the Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour at its 1966 Convention, 
and he has held key positions in both the 
OFL and the Canadian Labour Congress 
for a number of years. 

Mr. McDermott has assumed responsi- 
bility as chief negotiator in the agricultural 
implement section of the UAW. Required 
to act as chief trouble-shooter for the 
Toronto area, he has been involved in 
numerous sets of negotiations involving 
every section of the union. He served for 
18 months on the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board as a labour member from 
1964. 


B.C. carpenters get 
two-year 74-cent increase 


Carpenters in British Columbia have 
signed a contract giving them a 37-cent- 
an-hour wage increase for each year of a 
two-year contract. It is expected to set 
the pattern for other contracts between 
contractors and carpenters throughout 
the province. 

Carpenters will now receive $4.88 an 
hour, foremen carpenters $5.53, mill- 
wrights $5.13 and foremen millwrights 
$5.81. About 118 major general con- 
tractors and 8,000 construction carpenters 
and millwrights in B.C. are involved in 
the settlement. 

Arnold J. Smith, President of the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
said that more than 90 per cent of the 
1,900 men who voted were for accepting 


the contract. ‘‘Some of our members were 


disappointed that we didn’t obtain a 
shorter workday (than the present 71/4 
hours) but, on the whole, we think it’s a 
fair settlement.” 


New Labour Centre 
opened in Toronto 


A new Labour Centre was opened in 
Toronto on June 21. A centennial build- 
ing project, it was planned as_head- 
quarters for the Ontario Federation of 
Labour, the Canadian Labour Congress 
in Ontario, the Toronto and District 
Labour Council, and any other trade 
union organizations interested in renting 
space. It will also be used as an educa- 
tional and research centre for all unions 
in the province. 

Over 200 people, including leaders of 
the Ontario government and opposition 
parties, the Ontario Department of 
Labour, elected officers of the CLC, the 
OFL and their affiliates, and _ civic 


officials were invited to attend the open- 
ing. 

The eight-storey structure has an audi- 
torium that can seat 500. 
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Harold B. Hamm 


Assistant Director named 
to Labour Standards Branch 


Harold Bristol Hamm was appointed 
Assistant Director of the Labour Stand- 
ards Branch of the Department on May 
[3 

Born on December 21, 1917, in Er- 
nestown Township, Ont., Mr. Hamm was 
educated at Napanee Collegiate Institute, 
and attended a business course at the 
Kingston Business College. 

He saw service with the RCAF from 
September 1939 to October 1945, when 
he was discharged with the rank of 
Flying Officer. 

From November 1945 to November 
1965, Mr. Hamm served in various 
supervisory and managerial positions 
with B. F. Goodrich (Canada) Limited. 
He joined the Public Service of Canada 
in November 1965 and was Chief of the 
Labour Standards Branch field office in 
Vancouver until his latest appointment. 


UIC raises ceiling 
on exemptions 


About 400,000 Canadians, whose sala- 
ries are between $5,460 and $7,800, lost 
their exemption from unemployment 
insurance payments when the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission lifted the 
coverage ceiling of $5,460 on June 30. 
The exemption had been in effect since 
1959. 

The Commission said that insured 
persons whose salaries rise above the new 
ceiling would qualify to continue coverage 
as voluntary contributors. 

Weekly contributions, which previously 
ranged from 20 cents to 94 cents, now 
range from 20 cents to $1.40. A half-week 
contribution of 10 cents is still used where 
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the employee’s earnings are less than $20 
a week. New benefit rates will start at 
$13 a week and go up to $53. The previous 
minimum and maximum were $6 and $36. 

Benefit rates established before June 30 
were not adjusted. New rates will gradual- 
ly go into effect as the unemployed 
person builds up his benefit rate according 
to his new contribution. 


British Ministry of Labour 
gets new name, new Minister 


The Ministry of Labour in Britain has a 
new name and a new leader. Now called 
the Department of Employment and Pro- 
ductivity, it is headed by Mrs. Barbara 
Castle, 57, former Minister of Transport, 
who was also named First Secretary of 
State. 


Mrs. Castle is now responsible for the 
Government’s contentious prices and 
incomes policy. The Prices and Incomes 
Bill passed the crucial second reading 
in the Commons with a Government 
majority of only 35, and many MPs gave 
Mrs. Castle the credit for its passing. 


B.C. labour leader 
retires this month 


A veteran British Columbia labour 
leader, William Black, announced that 
he is calling it quits this month. 


Mr. Black is business manager of the 
B.C. Hospital Employees Union, which 
represents all hospital employees in the 
province covered by contracts of the 
Canadian Union of Public Employees. He 
announced his retirement at the biennial 
convention of his union, held during June 
in New Westminster. 


A Vice-President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress for the Pacific region 
from 1962 to 1966, Mr. Black retired at 
the CLC’s 1966 constitutional convention 
in Winnipeg. 

Now 63, he told the convention that 
he had planned to retire at the age of 60. 
At that time, however, he was engaged 
in the 1967 negotiations for the union 
with the B.C. Hospital Association, and 
was unable to leave. During his career, he 
held office in practically every segment 


of the broad labour movement, from 
local to national level. 
All but four B.C. hospitals have 


delegated their bargaining authority to 
the B.C. Hospital Association, which 
conducts the negotiations with the B.C. 
Hospital Employees Union. 


. 
Horace Pettigrove : 


Senior conciliator | 
retires from Department | 


Horace R. Pettigrove, a widely know 
labour conciliator of the Canada Depart: 
ment of Labour, retired in May after 2€ 
years service with the Department. He 
was the senior federal conciliator of the 
Conciliation and Arbitration Branch ir 


the Atlantic provinces, with headquarters 
in Fredericton, since 1942. | 

Mr. Pettigrove assisted Judge Ivan C) ; 
Rand in the settlement of the 1946 strike 
at the Ford Motor Company in Windsor: 
It was during this settlement that the 
now-famous Rand Formula (L. G. 1946. 
p. 123) for checkoff of union dues was 
devised. He again assisted Judge Ral 
as a labour relations adviser to the 196( 
Rand Royal Commission on Coal (L. Gi 
1960, p. 1117). 

Mr. Pettigrove headed the Canadiam 
delegation to the International Laboui 
Organization’s Coal Mines Committee 
held in 1949 in Pittsburgh. He was ar 
adviser to the Government delegation tc 
the 36th general conference of the 
ILO in 1953, and he headed the Canadiar. 
delegation to the ILO Textiles Committee 
in 1955 in Geneva. 

Mr. Pettigrove was assigned in 1966 tc 
investigate problems concerning the ap: 
plication of the terms of the Canadé 
Labour (Standards) Code to the water: 
borne shipping industry in Newfoundland 
His experience with labour and manage: 
ment negotiating teams was put to gooc 
use in working out a settlement tha’ 
avoided a potentially costly work stoppage 
of the Newfoundland ferry service it! 
1967. 
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Labour Standards Conference 


fhe Chiefs of Field Offices and headquarters personnel of the 
.abour Standards Branch, Canada Department of Labour, 
net from June 17 to 21 inclusive at the Canadian Emergency 
Measures College in Arnprior, Ont., to discuss and review the 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code, Fair Wages legislation 
and other matters of mutual concern, including the develop- 
nent of a management philosophy. Front row: A. E. Long, 
Sttawa; C. J. Quinn, Ottawa; G. E. Hotchkiss, Chief, Fair 


Wages Division, Ottawa; Miss J. L. Lacombe, Ottawa; B. H. 
Hardie, Director, Ottawa; L. M. Noel, St. John’s. Middle row: 
W. E. Sproule, Chief, Standards Division, Ottawa; G. A. 
Carrier, Ottawa; A. L. Leonard, Montreal; H. B. Hamm, 
Assistant Director, Ottawa; A. J. Powers, Fredericton; A. 
Gordon Bruce, Ottawa; Back row: F. J. Bayer, Halifax; D. K. 
Deyell, Ottawa; W. J. C. Burr, Ottawa; B. W. Dodd, Edmonton; 
C. A. Frey, Winnipeg; J. W. McAteer, Toronto. 


Director-General Waisglass addresses labour statistics conference 


What changes must be made to reduce 
violence and enlarge opportunities for all 
itizens, particularly the poor, the power- 
ess and the disinherited to participate 
ully in changing, adapting and revi- 
alizing our institutions ? 

The question was posed in a keynote 
address delivered by Harry J. Waisglass, 
DirectcreGeneral, Research and Develop- 
nent, Canada Department of Labour, to 
the North American Conference on Labor 
Statistics held in Richmond, Va., on June 
17. 

Mr. Waisglass said that there is a need 
0 discover new and revitalized forms for 
citizen participation with government in 
the improvement of urban life. 
“Government will have to find ways to 
brovide financial support and leadership 
Taining without dominating voluntary 
groups or destroying their vitality, initia- 
‘ive and capacity for creative and in- 
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dependent thinking.” 

What changes must be made, he asked, 
to create new institutions for resolving 
community conflicts over rights, interests 
and expectations, and for the improve- 
ment of the quality of urban life ? 

In the main, he said, involvement in 
the social, economic and political environ- 
ment takes the shape of a concrete, 
tangible expression of rising expectations. 
People expect an economy to be managed 
wisely in order to provide full employ- 
ment, rising incomes for all, a more 
equitable distribution of income and 
leisure, and expanding opportunities 
for creative work and play. And they look 
for job security and income security, 
while at the same time expecting change 
that will be exhilarating, stimulating and 
rewarding. 

Mr. Waisglass accused economists of 
having been.concerned almost exclusively 


with the quantitative problems of produc- 
tion, while failing to face or to grip the 
fundamental problem of distribution. 

‘‘Thus we find ourselves, after decades 
of a rising momentum of social expecta- 
tions, still fumbling and unsure in the 
face of the root problem demanding 
solution—the equitable distribution of 
income in our societies.” 

Mr. Waisglass suggested that, to main- 
tain their effectiveness and influence and 
the confidence of society, economists and 
statisticians had a priority need to develop 
new tools to assist the community in 
solving its social problems. 

‘‘Il believe it is not far from the truth to 
suggest that society is no longer satisfied 
with the traditional economic efficiency 
answers,” he said. ‘““They want more and 
better answers compatible with their 
rising expectations—and they want them 
soon.” 
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Judge René Lippé 


Prof. Harry Arthurs 


Prof. C. Roy Brookbank 
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For the Labour Court 


In Canada 


Of late, there has been much discussion 
concerning the advantages and disad- 
vantages of establishing a labour court 
in Canada. 

Although Canada does not have a 
system of labour courts, several other 
countries, principally in Europe, do. These 
vary in flexibility of function and ad- 
ministration from non-intervention to 
compulsion. 

Teamwork in Industry, a monthly paper 
published by the Labour-Management 
Consultation Branch of the Department, 
arranged for a telephone discussion be- 
tween Judge René Lippé, District Judge 
of the Province of Quebec, Prof. Harry 
Arthurs, Associate Professor of Labour 
Law at Osgoode Hall Law School, and 
Prof. C. Roy Brookbank, Department of 
Commerce and School of Business, 
Dalhousie University, to discuss the 
feasibility of establishing a labour court 
in Canada. This dialogue is excerpted 
from the April issue of Teamwork. The 
speakers considered the pros and cons 
of labour courts. 

Judge Lippé, although he had not made 
a thorough study of either labour courts or 
labour tribunals, expressed some of the 
objections toward them that he had 
heard from representatives of both em- 
ployers and unions in Quebec. ‘The 
question is whether labour courts are a 
necessity, and what improvements they 
might bring; then divide the matter into 
conflict of law and conflict of interest.” 
As far as he was concerned, the problem 
of conflict of interest is a complex one. 
There are problems concerning the union’s 
right to strike and, on behalf of both 
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unions and employers, pay determination 
by a third party. He didn’t think that the 
parties would like that. 
He had fewer reservations in connec: | 
tion with conflict of law. But labour, | 
especially the international unions in 
Quebec, will ask: “‘Why should we change - 
when we have arbitration tribunals that 
are labour courts of sorts? Why should 
we proceed with our conflicts of law 
before an arbitrator who will be imposed 
upon us when we can choose arbitrators 
and pay them ourselves ?” 
Prof. Brookbank said: ‘“‘This clearly 
illustrates one of the basic problems when. 
we ask, ‘Why should we not have labour 
courts in Canada?’ It surrounds the 
definition of a labour court, and what its. 
functions would be. There are various 
kinds of labour courts in different parts of| 
the world. The Swedish labour court, for: 
example, is quite a different animal from. 
the labour court in Australia. It would be. 
difficult to get any kind of agreement on 
whether or not such a system would be 
good for Canada until it’s been clearly 
decided what the function of a labour 
court would be.”’ ) 
Prof. Arthurs concurred with both of 
those remarks. ‘“‘Certainly all of the 
European labour court systems are pef-_ 
forming work roughly equivalent to that. 
of our arbitration boards and, to some 
extent, our labour relations boards. None. 
of them are compulsory arbitration tri- 
bunals dealing with interest disputes on 
the Australian model. So what we would 
be doing is displacing arbitration boards, 
and possibly labour boards. 
‘‘Now, the real risk is that they would 
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ye displacing the distinctive jurisprudence 
hese bodies have built up. We would run 
he risk of creating instead something that 
nuch more closely resembles the general 
aw, which is, as I think most everyone 
grees, inappropriate to resolving labour 
ontroversies.” 

Prof. Arthurs then pointed out that, if 
ibour courts in Canada followed the 
uropean model, they would deal with 
ights disputes, rather than _ interest 
isputes. 

Prof. Brookbank pointed out that, in 
weden, the labour court only deals 
ith disputes that arise from collective 
greements. ‘But the initiative for taking 
grievance to that stage still rests — as it 
oes in Canada — with the interested 
arties. The court does not have any 
litiative of its own. 

“The existence of a labour court in 
weden has produced a number of things 
orth considering: for one, impartial and 
erhaps more balanced decisions on the 
rbitration level. The court is composed of 
eople experienced on the labour side, on 
1¢ Management side and in law. There is 
yme suggestion that, with the conti- 
uity of this group, the decisions are made 
1 a considered and objective way which, 
erhaps, is not altogether the case in 
‘anada, where more arbitration is on an 
d hoc basis.” 


Prof. Arthurs remarked that the case 
yaad of the Swedish labour court is 
dughly thirty cases a year. “It does its 
1ost effective work not by adjudicating 
t all, but by a form of informal concilia- 
on of grievance disputes and rights 
isputes prior to adjudication. Now, in 
ntario, just to give you some compara- 
ve figures, about twelve hundred arbi- 
‘ation awards are handed down annually. 
"we were to expect the same kind of case 
dad out of a Canadian labour court it 
ems to me we would be inviting a much 
lore rigid, much less sophisticated form 
f decision making than you receive in 
weden where every case is, of course, a 
recedent and there’s time for mature 
flection and it’s a very statesman-like 
xercise.”’ 

Judge Lippé interjected: ‘‘Yes, but 
On’t you think it is a matter of balance of 
onveniences? Don’t you think the end 
sult of labour courts in connection with 
onflicts of law would be to stabilize the 
ecisions ? I would say that might be on 
1€ credit side of it.” 

Prof. Arthurs said: ‘‘I make that a very 
efinite debit. First of all because I don’t 
ink industrial relations values are ready 
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to be stabilized. I think there is as yet too 
much disagreement between labour and 
management and, for that matter, be- 
tween the parties and the public. We are 
not ready for a system to be created. 

“Secondly, it seems to me that- the 
system and the problems that it throws up 
are always changing, so that a system 
which tended to produce precedents would 
stifle the parties. I think it would create 
more friction than it would dissipate.” 

Judge Lippé asked if it would be better 
for all concerned to have some stabiliza- 
tion in connection with some decisions. 

Prof. Arthurs thought that decisions 
are best made in the context of specific 
relationships and in response to specific 
problems and values as times change. He 
preferred to see the utmost flexibility in 
terms of the decisions that are made; 
rather than continuity, and rather than 
stability. 

Prof. Brookbank found himself between 
the two positions in terms of stability 
versus flexibility. ‘“Perhaps these problems 
could be resolved — and now I’m speak- 
ing in a broader context than labour 
courts — if we had a continuing relation- 
ship between the two key groups, en- 
abling them to cope with change in terms 
of good communication and good prob- 
lem-solving on a continuing basis. 

“As things stand now in Canada, 
because labour and management lack 
opportunity for a continuing dialogue on 
the national level, the kind of flexibility 
that is desirable might become disastrous. 
On the other hand, I would be very sorry 
to see rigidity develop in any system at 
this point.” 

Both Judge Lippé and Prof. Arthurs 
agreed. 

Prof. Arthurs gave a few illustrations. 
“In the garment industry, which has a 
history of arbitration going back to 
1919 — it’s not by compulsion of law, of 
course, but by agreement of both parties 
— they’ve developed a very informal form 
of arbitration. No witnesses are called, 
the whole thing is done by experienced 
people who know each other, and they 
have a permanent chairman. They’ve 
developed a system which works very well 
for them. You go into a large manufac- 
turing concern, an aircraft company or an 
automobile company, and you _ have 
almost a replication of court processes, 
because that’s the kind of relationship 
those people want. To try and impose a 
manufacturing style on a garment in- 
dustry, or the garment industry style on, 
say, an automobile plant would, I think, 
be disastrous for both of those relation- 
ships.” 


Concerning continuing dialogue on the 
national level, Prof. Arthurs believed that 
the successful labour court system de- 
pends on central labour and management 
bodies who appoint the partisan members 
of these courts and who also have the 
right of audience before them. ‘‘Sweden 
doesn’t have the multiplicity of collective 
bargaining relationships we have in North 
America. Sweden has centralized bar- 
gaining, and centralized formulation of 
the ground rules. I would think that 
would be a terribly difficult thing for us 
to accomplish.” 

Then the three 
opinions. 

Judge Lippé called for a full investiga- 
tion of the subject, which would provide 
a task force to meet with representatives 
of employers and of unions to study this 
problem in depth. 

Prof. Arthurs disagreed. “‘I think that 
the parties themselves can come near to 
making the kind of adjudicative mecha- 
nism that they think best suits their 
purposes. I would favour as much 
variety, as much experimentation and as 
much tailoring of the adjudication ma- 
chinery to their needs as the parties feel 
they can come up with. So I would be 
inclined to oppose a general labour 
court.’’ He cited the experience of the 
Ontario Labour Court in 1943 and 1944, 
which performed the function now per- 
formed by the Labour Relations Board. 
‘It was actually a branch of the High 
Court of Ontario, and the experience of 
people who appeared before it and 
argued cases was most unsatisfactory.” 


summed up their 


Prof. Brookbank did not view a labour 
court on the European pattern as taking 
on any essentially new development in 
Canada. He believed that primarily it 
would be up to organized labour and 
employers to look at this in some depth 
and decide for themselves to either 
support or deny such a concept. ‘‘Consti- 
tutionally, it may be impossible for us to 
develop a labour court which represents 
all of Canada. It may be much more 
feasible to think about this kind of 
development, if it’s desirable, on a 
provincial level.”” He agreed with the 
view of Prof. Arthurs to preserve flexi- 
bility. “‘At times, however, I fear that 
extremes of flexibility may allow people 
in power positions to take fairly strong 
action on the basis of expediency. If this 
becomes abuse of flexibility, it may deny 
us the kind of flexibility that we really 
need. In the long view, this might be 
much less desirable than a labour court.” 
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Wage Parity for Canadian Workers 


Several union groups this year have included 
demands for wage parity in cont-act negotia- 
tions. This has sparked a controversy concern- 
ing what it means for the Canadian economy: 
fair wages for workers, or unemployment and 
inflation? 


ing issue that has cropped up frequently during 1968 in 
a number of contract negotiations covering workers in 
several Canadian industries. 

Much has been discussed in the past two decades concerning 
attempts to introduce pay scales for Canadian workers that 
are comparable with rates paid to American workers performing 
the same job duties. During the past year, however, real 
progress was made in the move to introduce wage parity for 
workers in Canadian firms. 

The International Union, United Automobile, Aerospace 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of America fought for 
and won wage parity provisions in their 1968 contracts with 
the Big Three auto-making companies of Canada: Ford, 
Chrysler and General Motors. 

UAW members are asking for similar wage benefits from 
Massey-Ferguson Ltd., North American Operations. Similar 
contract demands are being made in the Canadian plants of 
the rubber industry. The demand for wage parity has also 
been taken up by bus drivers, Air Canada pilots, and even by 
workers within different sectors of Canadian industry, such 
as the British Columbia forestry industry, where the interior 
workers want parity with coastal workers. 

The subject of wage parity remains controversial. 


Wire parity for Canadian workers is a collective bargain- 


Meaning of Parity 


One of the problems is understanding what is meant by 
“wage parity.’’ For the UAW, the term refers to dollar parity 
based on par values of the Canadian and United States cur- 
rencies. Hence, Canadians will receive the same amount in 
Canadian dollars as Americans receive in American dollars. 
This means that, even with wage parity, there remains a 7.5- 
per-cent differential due to the lower exchange rate on the 
Canadian dollar. 

In addition, the purchasing power of the Canadian dollar 
is less than that of the American dollar because of the difference 
in structures and productivities within the two economies. 
The amount of this difference is impossible to determine, 
because it is bound up with the problem of regional disparities 
within each of the two economies. 

In the auto making industry, the unions sought parity for 
all of their Canadian members with workers in Detroit. In 
the rubber industry, however, there is a differential between 
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pay scales for workers in various U.S. and Canadian plants. 

In the farm machinery industry, “‘parity’’ means dollar parity 
minus a proportionate amount to compensate for trans- 
portation costs of products and material, which are higher 1 in 
Canada. This, the unions argue, enables the company to pay. 
the higher unit labour costs incurred through the introduction’ 
of wage parity, yet still maintain a competitive business. 
position vis-a-vis firms in the U.S., who pay lower trans- 
portation costs on their finished products. 

Another issue deals with the length of time that wage parity, 
for workers in the same industry in each country will remain 
in effect. This situation suggests that the companies and unions 
must negotiate a formula that will link the two pay scales, so) 
that, as wages in one country rise, wages in the other will rise. 
by a proportionate amount. 


UAW Parity Contracts 


The contract between Chrysler and UAW in Canada was 
ratified on February 1, 1968 following a 12-day strike (L. G., 
July, p. 397). It will be in effect from November 17, 1967 to 
September 15, 1970 to coincide with the agreement covering 
Chrysler autoworkers in the U.S. Provision is made for’ 
negotiating a single international agreement covering UA 
workers in both countries at that time. 

Wages were not an issue in this contract, because Chrysler 
in Detroit had earlier agreed to parity for the company’s. 
Canadian employees. The contract provides that parity will, 
be introduced in stages and will be achieved by June 1, 1970. 

The UAW contract with General Motors was ratified on 
March 28, 1968, to be effective from November 6, 1967 to 
September 14, 1970, the same date as for American UAW 
workers with Chrysler. Wage parity is to be introduced in five’ 
steps beginning in June 1968 and completed by June 1970. 
Commenting on the issues involved in the agreement, E. H. 
Walker, President of General Motors of Canada, said that the 
company offered wage parity conditional upon revisions that 
would bring certain Canadian work practices into line with 
those in the industry in the U.S. This would have introduced. 
the problem of parity of machinery use to boost the produc- 
tivity of Canadian workers to the level achieved by their U.S. . 
counterparts. 

The Ford agreement was ratified on April 23, 1968 after a 
seven-day strike by UAW members against the company. | 
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[he contract is retroactive to December.1, 1967, and grants 
yage parity with U.S. Ford workers by 1970, coupled with 
he same fringe benefits granted under the Chrysler and GM 
igreements. 


‘Parity Premature” 


The central issue in the dispute between the UAW and Ford 
yas the company’s demand for parity of work practices. Karl 
scott, President of Ford of Canada, declared that the company 
vad never disputed the principle of wage parity, but fought 
t on the grounds that it was premature at this time. 

In the automotive industry, there is a Canada-United States 
Automotive Agreement, which provides a tariff pact covering 
iutomotive parts being exchanged between the two countries. 
The effect of this pact is to make the automotive industry a 
ingle, continental industry. The unions contend, therefore, 
hat there should be no differential between pay scales of 
fanadian and U.S. workers performing the same _ work, 
yecause there is no corresponding difference in market costs 
or the manufactured products. 

The companies argue that Canadian plants in the industry 
chieve lower economies of scale. These result because older 
lant equipment is used in Canada, work procedures differ 
videly from those used in U.S. plants, and Canadian plants 
re designed to handle a lower volume of production. Until 
hese difficulties are overcome, wage parity is ‘“‘premature.”’ 


‘Increased Productivity”’ 


Not so, says the UAW. George Burt, recently retired 
canadian Director of the UAW, told delegates to the 1967 
ollective bargaining convention of the union in Detroit 
hat, between 1964 and 1966, shipments of automotive products 
rom the United States had increased by about $632 million, 
vhereas shipments from Canada to the United States had 
ncreased by about $124 million. Between these two years, 
he total automotive trade in both directions had tripled. 

“In Canada,” said Mr. Burt, ‘“‘whole new plants have been 
uilt and others have been completely renovated to produce 
ehicles and parts, largely for the U.S. market. The new 
ants have made use of the most modern and efficient produc- 
ion machinery available, with a corresponding increase in 
he productivity of the workers in the plants.’”’ The vast 
xpansion, which has opened up the combined U.S.-Canadian 
narket to plants in both countries, removes “‘the last shadow 
f justification’? for the continuation of wage differentials 
etween the auto industry plants in the two countries, Mr. 
surt said in his statement. 


‘Illusory Concept” 


Speaking about wage parity in his report to the 97th annual 
onvention of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
. C. Whitelaw, CMA Executive Vice-President and General 
Manager, remarked that ‘“‘wage parity under present condi- 
ions is an illusory concept.’ One of the goals of the CMA, 
S$ stated in Mr. Whitelaw’s report, is to achieve a high standard 
f living, which ‘‘must be predicated upon our being able to 
Ompete on equal footing with other countries in terms of 
roductivity, costs and markets.’ The report calls for wage 
mcreases being based on justifiable economic grounds, al- 
hough it does not describe what these grounds might be. 

Some economists in this field maintain that a widening of 
he productivity gap between Canadian and U.S. manufac- 
uring workers is making the goal of wage parity steadily 
nore unrealistic. They show that any move toward wage 
arity unaccompanied by a closing of the productivity gap 
vould lead to severe inflation, slower growth or higher un- 
mployment. 

That inflation is caused by increases in wage rates has been 
he charge of many opponents of wage parity. Research into 
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this issue appears to be based on subjective interpretation of 
the statistics. When the economy is operating at a high level 
of capacity, productivity declines as the economy reaches the 
peak of the cycle. No one knows how close we are to the peak, 
but certain indications are apparent. Present statistics per- 
taining to the Canadian economy show that unemployment is 
increasing and production is leveling off. Prices should level 
off, but they are still rising. This indicates the pattern of a 
cost-push inflationary condition. Increased wage rates through 
wage parity could aggravate this condition, but there is no 
evidence that they would do so any more than other kinds 
of wage increases. But the question remains: How significant 
is the relationship between wage parity and inflation ? 

Fears have been expressed in several quarters that wage 
parity for Canadian automotive workers may have the result 
only of assuring and strengthening the job security of American 
UAW members, while increasing job insecurity for Canadian 
members of the same union. Competitive disadvantages then 
result, these persons predict. 

An example of work practices that differ in Canadian 
industry from those of American industry is found in the 
General Motors plants in Oshawa. E. H. Walker, President 
of GM, points out that the Oshawa plants have an outdated 
system of use for their manufacturing equipment, because 
assembly lines close down for a half-hour break to give em- 
ployees rest and washup periods during each work turn. The 
U.S. “competitors” don’t do this, because work shifts are 
rotated in such a way that the lines do not need to be shut 
down. What is needed here, the company says, is higher use 
of manufacturing equipment by Canadian workers. 

The Canadian workers in 1946 won the right to take two 
15-minute coffee breaks during the shift, which means that 
they work 714 hours a day on the average. They are reluctant 
to relinquish this benefit. In the American plants, some 
workers spell off others while they take their rest breaks, and 
production is continuous. Some auto making plants, especially 
Ford’s Oakville plant and GM’s Ste. Thérése plant, are more 
modern and more productive in the sense that they are the 
most recent plants to be built. They also have rest break 
shut-downs. 


Productivity Differences 


Economists who have compared Canadian and American 
productivity show several reasons for the differences in rates: 


e a higher percentage of the American population is em- 
ployed because the U.S. has more women workers per capita; 


e Americans, on the whole, have more formal education; 


e American industry spends as much money on research 
and development as it does on capital investment, whereas 
Canadian industry spends only one tenth as much on research 
and development as it does on capital investment; 


e American industry spends twice as much on new machinery 
and equipment as it does on new construction; Canadian 
industry spends about the same amount on each. 

The Economic Council of Canada estimates that the pro- 
ductivity of Canadian workers is 30 to 36 per cent lower than 
in the U.S. In spite of the large disparity, this figure compares 
favourably with the productivity levels of other countries 
when these are compared with the U.S. levels. In Sweden, for 
example, productivity is 40 per cent lower; in West Germany, 
60 per cent lower; and in Britain, 80 per cent lower. 

Canadian subsidiaries of American companies are demanding 
that the gap between the productivity levels of the two coun- 
tries be narrowed. A future article of the LABOUR GAZETTE 
will examine the productivity issue more closely. 

The issue of productivity is very much up in the air in the 
farm machinery industry. To avoid the issue of lower produc- 
tivity and higher unit labour costs created by wage parity for 
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their workers, Massey-Ferguson has threatened to move its 
Canadian plant to the U.S. The company revealed last spring 
that the Canadian operations are now in a loss position. This 
will likely continue to be the position throughout 1968 and 
probably into 1969. 

Although these operations are only a small part of the 
world-wide organization, the Canadian position had a signifi- 
cant impact on the decline in the rate of earnings of Massey- 
Ferguson. About 80 per cent of Massey-Ferguson’s North 
American production workers are employed at Brantford and 
Toronto. 

Massey-Ferguson argues that wage parity would destroy 
its competitive position in the U.S. market. It estimates that 
the cost of parity, over and above the benefits now offered, 
would be about $6 million a year. The book value of plant 
and equipment in Canada is in the neighbourhood of $30 
million, and, in the event of any move, much of this could be 
recovered through salvage and sale of land. Therefore, the 
period of amortization to cover the cost of moving would be 
less than five years. The Verity Plants and the old section of the 
Toronto works—foundry would have to be replaced by new 
plants, even if the move does not occur. 

The North American Combine factory in Brantford was 
built about three years ago, and more than 2,000 of Massey- 
Ferguson’s employees work there. The total number of wage 
earners in Brantford is about 22,000. A strike by the UAW 
against Massey-Ferguson began in mid-April, and was 
not yet settled at the time of writing. The strike fund paid 
single workers $20 a week, married workers $30 week, re- 
gardless of the number of dependents. 


Rise in Real Output 


In a 35-page brief submitted to the Royal Commission on 
Farm Machinery in January 1968, the Canadian Labour 
Congress noted that, between 1962 and 1965, output in the 
farm machinery industry rose for each man-hour by 35.4 per 
cent, or 10.6 per cent a year. Output for each employee in- 
creased by 44.3 per cent at a rate of 13 per cent annually. 

During the same period, the brief continues, real output 
in the industry rose by 99 per cent, and value added in manu- 
facturing increased by 95.9 per cent. Wages and salaries went 
up by only 54.6 per cent, however. At the same time, profits 
and other non-labour costs for the finished product were 
nearly tripled, increasing by 195.9 per cent. As a result, unit 
labour costs during this period actually dropped by more 
than one fifth, although profits and other non-labour costs 
for each unit increased by about one half. 

In contrast, the brief observes, unit labour costs in the 
U.S. were almost unchanged, and unit profits rose by only 5 
per cent, although there was no marked difference in prices 
between finished products manufactured by Massey-Ferguson 
in Canada and products of other farm machinery companies 
in the U.S. (These estimates were based on data from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics.) 


Difficulties in Rubber 


In the Canadian rubber industry, talks have been conducted 
between the United Rubber Workers and two major rubber 
companies, the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. Ltd. and 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. Ltd. These companies together 
employ roughly 3,900 employees in Hamilton, New Toronto 
and Bowmanville. 

The wage parity issue in the rubber industry is more complex 
because rates in the U.S. rubber industry vary between plants 
within a company. Wage parity is being sought with workers 
in Akron, Ohio, the rubber centre of the U.S. The current 
gap between the Canadian and Akron rates is about 90 cents 
an hour, and future increases in the U.S. could raise the 
difference by an additional 30 cents. 
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An additional complicating factor is that skilled tradesmet 


in the rubber industry want to widen the wage gap betwee 
themselves and production workers, which is now 10 con 
i 


an hour. 

Workers at Firestone in Hamilton staged a brief strike lastin; 
four days in May. Workers at Goodyear in Etobicoke anc 
Bowmanville went out on strike for several weeks. 


. 

Wage Parity Achieved 
Employees of Colonial Coach Lines Ltd., of Toronto, las! 
April won parity with wage rates paid by Greyhound Bu: 
Lines in the Eastern United States. The contract was ratifiec 
in April, retroactive to November 15. The three-year agreement) 
negotiated by the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transpor 
and General Workers, covers 350 employees in Toronto 
Ottawa and Montreal. Other than seasonal fluctuations) 
there has been no reported increases in bus fares as a resul 
of the contract. 


Some labour observers are asking, “‘What’s all the fuss 
about ? Some industries have paid wage parity for years.” 


The largest and economically most significant Canadiar 
industry now paying wages comparable to those in the U.S. is 
pulp and paper. The equalization of rates for workers on the 
coast of British Columbia occurred quietly in small bits. Unior 
membership in the International Woodworkers of America 
is about 28,000. The Canadian wages of a west coast pulp 
and paper labourer last year were $2.85 (Canadian) an hour, 
whereas the U.S. labourer in the west coast industry got $2. ‘a 
CUES3)3 

B.C. coastal woodworkers now get $2.76 (Canadian) an 
hour, which amounts to more than parity with Washington) 
and Oregon workers, who get an estimated $2.69 (U.S.) an 
hour. There is a 50-cent differential for interior woodworkers, 
but these workers recently negotiated a settlement that will 
grant them a base wage rate of $2.98 by fall 1969, a 72-cent) 
wage gain over 26 months. In some eastern Canada areas, 
wages for equivalent labour are less than half the wages paid 
in B.C. | 

The basic steel industry in Ontario last year paid a worker’ 
in the lowest Canadian steel mill job classification $2.85 
(Canadian) compared with $2.445 (U.S.) for a similar worker: 
at the U.S. Steel Corporation. The United Steelworkers of 
America, with 130,000 Canadian members, maintain agree- 
ments offering parity rates with all but one of the Canadian 
steel mills. 


In the Canadian tobacco industry, the average wage rate 
is higher than the American rate. In 1950, the pay for Canadian 
tobacco workers was significantly lower than in the U.S. 
One reason for the large increase is that the Canadian industry 
is centred in a high wage area, whereas the U.S. industry is in 
a much lower wage area. 


Electrical workers with Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd- 
in Montreal, went on strike last year for wage parity with 
Ontario ores And Canadian air line mechanics, members 
of the International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, in their recent contract negotiations, won wage rates 
that were very close to those paid to U.S. workers. Other 
examples of near-parity are to be found in the oil and shipping: 
industries in Canada, covering oil workers and Seaway dock- 
workers. 


CLC Viewpoint 


Shortly after his election as President of‘ the Canadian 
Labour Congress, Donald MacDonald was asked for his views’ 
on the wage parity issue. ‘“There seems to be an impression 
abroad that labour officially at this time is seeking parity 


with American wages on an overall basis. And this is just not 
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so. We know the economic facts of life. In the automobile 
industry, I think that parity is justified. How can it be other- 
wise, with a common market? The workers don’t control the 
productivity difference,’ he pointed out. 

Mr. MacDonald’s view is that the 7.5-per-cent difference in 
the exchange rates of the U.S. and Canadian currencies 
offsets the productivity gap. Although unit costs depend to a 
large extent on volume and market of the finished product, 
this is not so in the automobile industry, where there is only 
one continental market, he said. Therefore, the CLC is asking 
for parity in areas where market conditions justify it. 

So many factors apply, such as differences between markets, 
that it would be impossible to introduce it in all industries. 
“But there are many industries where parity is applicable. 
In some industries, the profit margin is so huge and the labour 
cost factor so small that, even though there is a great difference 
in productivity, as measured by the criteria that we have, 
the introduction of parity would mean very little to these 
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employers.”” Mr. MacDonald made particular reference to 
the oil and chemical industries. 

The CLC’s position is, ‘Workers have always accepted that 
what they could bargain out of their industry was what they 
could get.’ Therefore, he indicated, parity settlements would 
not create a situation of wage imbalance between parity 
industries and labour-intensive industries that are far behind 
in wage scales. 

Some labour economists say that parity will come as a result 
of market forces. Where productivity justifies it, and both 
parties are strong and well organized, it is inevitable. As more 
industries reach the productivity levels of their U.S. com- 
petitors, they too will face the same demands, one economist 
said. 

But still the debate continues, as more vocal demands are 
being made for wage parity to give the workers a fair wage, 
and as opponents of the issue fight it down to prevent the 
higher unemployment and inflation they associate with higher 
unit labour costs. 


The Human Aspect of Change 


still wide. 


J. M. Callaway 


have led to reorganization of work procedures and practices 

to effect a change from manpower to cybernetics. Accom- 
panying this change has been displacement of workers whose 
jobs have been rendered obsolete. 

Protests against the way in which run-throughs were in- 
troduced by Canadian National Railways, combined with the 
fears of the consequences on train crews led to wildcat strikes 
at Wainwright, Alta., and Nakina, Ont., in 1963. It was these 

illegal walkouts that precipitated the Freedman Industrial 
Inquiry Commission (L. G. 1966, p. 4), which proposed rec- 


THs tea reoreani advances in Canadian railroading 
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Controversy over the 
Freedman Report conti- 
nues. Two recent arti- 
cles, one by labour 
and one by manage- 
ment, point out that 
the gap between view- 
points respecting its 
recommendations is 


W. T. Wilson 


ommendations designed to cope with the problem of in- 
troducing technological and other change without adversely 
affecting the workers. 

In an article titled ‘‘Forward from Freedman” in the 
winter 1967 issue of The Business Quarterly, published by the 
School of Business Administration, University of Western 
Ontario, London, W. T. Wilson, Vice-President of Personnel 
and Labour Relations, Canadian National Railways, discusses 
agreements reached with railway unions to cope with problems 
arising from technological and other change. 

Mr. Wilson focuses on the problem of change, and in 
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particular on management responsibility for the management 
of change. He points out that ‘‘it is the human aspect of 
change that most often causes delay.”’ The need is for an 
“integrated solution’”’ that both facilitates change and minimizes 
the adverse impact on employees. 

Mr. Wilson quotes the unanimous report of a conciliation 
board that dealt with a dispute affecting the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen in 1966. That board reported ‘“‘basic agree- 
ment’? between the company and the brotherhood on the 
“railway’s right to determine and effect technological in- 
novations’”® and on ‘‘negotiations between the union and the 
railway on protective conditions to apply to affected em- 
ployees.”’ 

The board reported also its inability to reconcile differences 
over the modus operandi of resolving such protective conditions 
‘‘in the absence of mutual agreement.”’ It is the solution to the 
problem of the modus operandi that Mr. Wilson claims has 
been reached by the company and several unions on an agreed 
clause dealing with technological change. 

Mr. Wilson disagrees with Mr. Justice Samuel Freedman’s 
recommendation to submit the charge itself to negotiation, 
because it gives the unions the right to decide whether or not 
a technological or other change should be made. From the 
obverse viewpoint, he mentions the difficulty facing a union 
in having to choose between giving formal agreement to the 
introduction of a technological change that could adversely 
affect some of its members, or insisting that a change be 
delayed, and thus having it mixed up with other bargaining 
procedures. He cites, from his own experience, an incident in 
which a union refused to participate in a joint study of measures 
to minimize the impact of a shop closure upon its employees, 
because it did not wish to compromise its opposition to the 
closure. 

After quoting written CN policy, dated 1963, dealing with 
several ways “‘to minimize the impact of work force adjust- 
ments on affected employees,’? Mr. Wilson analyzes the tech- 
nological change clause in recent agreements made between 
the company and several unions. These unions represent 
three groups of non-operating employees and the locomotive 
engineers. 

The provisions of the clause in these agreements specify that: 

e the company will give at least 60 days notice of any such 
proposed change, and not less than 90 days notice if employees 
concerned must relocate; 

e the company and unions will negotiate measures to 
minimize the adverse effects on employees, including severance, 
loss of wages, moving expenses, travelling expenses, retraining, 
and seniority; 

e fixed times will be allowed for each stage of negotiations 
so that there is no undue delay in reaching a decision; 
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e the referee’s decision will be final and binding; 

e the referee participating in an unsettled dispute will 
confine his decisions “‘to measures for minimizing the adverse 
effects or change,’ and he will not decide any question re- 
specting ‘‘change that affects working conditions” or ‘“‘right 
of the company to make change.” 

Mr. Wilson calls this a step forward from the Freedman 
recommendation in that “‘it provides for the essential flexibility 
in inventing new solutions to new problems.”’ He believes that 
this clause recognizes the right of management to introduce 
technological and other changes while at the same time 
recognizing the obligation of management and unions to 
negotiate for a final decision to minimize the adverse effects 
of such change. 


Sharp disagreement to this proposal was registered by J. M. 


Callaway, Special Representative of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen in a rebuttal appearing in Trainman News 
in Canada, March 1968, published by the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. In his polemic, Mr. Callaway charges 
that the agreement does little more than set out for employees 
a notice period of when a material change is to be made. 


He states that there is a well-established precedent for 
negotiations concerning severance, loss of wages, moving 
expenses, and other items mentioned in the agreement as 
negotiable topics for company and unions. He does not 
describe this procedure. 


He asserts, however, that “‘it is economically advisable for 
management to allow these expenses, as it often means the 
difference between keeping trained employees and retraining 
a new Staff.” 


Under the agreement, as pointed out above, an arbitrator 
cannot decide upon issues concerning whether a given change 
is material, or whether it should be made. Mr. Callaway rebukes 
the railway companies for not sharing with the unions the 
decision as to whether or not a change should be made, because 
such change affects the core interests of the workers directly 
involved in such a decision. 


He asks: ‘“‘Who is to determine whether the change is 
material ?’> Management, he points out, retains the right to 
make these decisions, which is acknowledged by the unions’ 
participation in the agreements. He takes sharp issue with 
this view, calling instead for a “‘parity’’ arrangement that would 
compel the company and the unions to accept equal respon- 
sibility for the economic and social consequences of change. 


Mr. Callaway concludes that, only when management and 
unions become equal partners in the examination and in- | 


troduction of work changes, ‘“‘will labour-management relations 


genuinely go forward from Freedman.’’ To accomplish this, he 


contends, legislation must be enacted to give effect to Mr. 
Justice Freedman’s recommendations. 
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Employment Fatalities 


First Quarter, 1968 


The department has received reports 
on 177 employment fatalities that occurred 
in Canada during the first quarter of 1968. 
During the previous quarter, 279 fatalities 
were recorded. This is 98 more than the 
previously published total of 181 (L. G., 
April, p. 216). In the first quarter of last 
year, 257 fatalities were recorded—46 
more than the preliminary figure of 211 
mecs,, Sept. 1967;.p. 572). 

During the quarter, four multifatality 
accidents brought death to 14 workmen. 
In February, five loggers died in a two- 
truck, head-on collision when the driver 
lost control on an icy road near Quesnel, 
B.C. In the same month, three construc- 
tion workers drowned in the Ottawa 
River when their overloaded truck went 
through the ice; and three mining tech- 
nologists died in an aeroplane crash near 
Peace River, B.C. Three coal miners were 
killed in March when struck by a mine 
car in a Glace Bay, N.S., coal mine. 


Four industry divisions accounted for 
72.9: percent -of the <total..number:..of 
fatalities.* Of the total, 37 occurred in 
construction, 33 in transportation, 31 in 
manufacturing and 28 in mining. The 
remaining 27.1 per cent were distributed 
in other industry divisions as follows: 
forestry, 9.6 per cent; trade, 6.8 per cent; 
public administration, 5.6 per cent; 
service, 4.5 per cent; and fishing, 0.6 per 
cent. No fatalities were reported in 
agriculture. 

The 25-44 age group accounted for 53.7 
per cent of the total number of fatalities. 
Workers in the 45-64 age group accounted 
for 29.9 per cent, and the remaining 16.4 
per cent were distributed among other 
age groups as follows: 20-24 age group, 
11.9. per cent; 65 and over, 2.8 per cent; 
and 14-19 age group, 1.7 per cent. 

Four occupational divisions accounted 
for 78.0 per cent of the fatalities: crafts- 
men, production process and related 


The employment fatalities covered in this review are those 
sustained by persons gainfully employed. They occurred 
during the course of or arose out of their employment, and 
they include deaths resulting from industrial diseases. 

Statistics on employment fatalities are compiled by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Department from 
reports received from the provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards and certain other official sources. Newspaper reports 
are used to supplement these. For industries not covered by 
workmen’s compensation legislation, newspaper reports are 
the department’s only source of information. It is possible, 
therefore, that coverage in such industries as agriculture, 
fishing and trapping, and certain of the service groups, is not 
as complete as it is in industries covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation. Similarly, a small number of traffic 
accidents, which are in fact industrial, may be omitted from 
the department’s records because of lack of information in 
press reports. 

The number of fatalities that occurred during the period 
under review is usually greater than indicated in the article 
and tables. Fatalities that were not reported in time for inclu- 
sion, however, are recorded in supplementary lists, and statistics 
are revised accordingly in the next annual review. 


*See Table H, p. 516. 
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workers, 30.5 per cent; transportation 
and communication workers, 21.5 per 
cent; labourers and unskilled workers 
(not agricultural, logging, fishing or 
mining), 13.6 per cent; and miners, 
quarrymen and related workers, 12.4 per 
cent. 

The distribution of the remaining 22.0 
per cent among other occupational 
divisions was as follows: loggers and 
related workers, 10.2 per cent; service 
and recreation, 5.1 per cent; managerial 
and professional, 2.2 per cent each; sales 
occupations, 1.7 per cent; and fishermen, 
0.6 per cent. There were no fatalities 
recorded for farmers or clerical workers. 

Three accident-type categories account- 
ed for 66.1 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities. These were: collisions, derail- 
ments, wrecks, etc., 24.9 per cent; struck 
by different objects, 22.6 per cent; and 
falls and slips, 18.6 per cent. The re- 
maining 33.9 per cent were distributed 
among other accident-type categories 
as follows: caught in, on or between 
different objects, 11.3 per cent; conflagra- 
tions, temperature extremes and _ ex- 
plosions, 6.2 per cent; miscellaneous 
accidents, 5.1 per cent; over-exertion, 
4.5 per cent; inhalations, absorptions and 
industrial diseases, 4.0 per cent; and 
contact with electric current, 2.8 per cent. 
No fatalities were recorded in the striking 
against or stepping on objects accident- 
type category. 


A cross section analysis of the greatest 
concentration of fatalities reveals that 
the 25-44 age group accounted for 67.6 
per cent of the total number of accidents 
in construction, and 51.5 per cent in 
transportation. An examination of the 
concentration of fatalities by occupation 
and industry shows that craftsmen, 
production process and related workers 
accounted for 48.6 per cent of the fatalities 
that occurred in construction, and 61.3 
per cent of those in manufacturing. 
Transport and communications workers 
accounted for 66.7 per cent of the total 
number of fatalities that occurred in the 
transportation industry. 


An analysis of cross classifications of 
industry divisions by main accident-type 
categories reveals that 53.0 per cent of 
the fatalities in forestry and 27.3 per cent 
in the transportation industry were the 
result of the victim being struck by 
different objects; 45.5 per cent of fatalities 
in transportation were the result of colli- 
sions, derailments, wrecks, etc.; and 43.2 
per cent of fatalities in construction were 
the result of falls and slips. 


During the quarter under review, there 
were 65 fatalities in January, 73 in 
February and 39 in March. By province, 
the largest number of fatalities, 59, 
occurred in Ontario; in British Columbia 
there were 39, and in Alberta, 35. 
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The Technological Gap 


In Canada 


Canada is lagging behind in its efforts 
to fully develop its scientific and tech- 
nological capabilities, indicates a special 
study prepared by the OECD Scientific 
Affairs Directorate, and reported in the 
April issue of the OECD Observer. 


The study, which consisted of a genera] 
report on technological gaps between 
member countries, an analysis of the gaps, 
and a series of sector studies in different 
branches of the manufacturing industry, 
places the United States well ahead in 
general education effort, particularly in 
terms of the stock and output of univer- 
sity-trained people. It has a well-trained 
body of managers in private industry, and 
its graduates are more likely to enter 
management positions than in Europe. 
The U.S. has also a substantial lead in the 
output of pure science graduates that only 
Britain can approach in relative terms. 


A surprise revelation of the study is the 
number of Ph.D. degrees in both France 
and Britain. These countries together have 
as many doctorates in pure science as the 
U.S., and more surprisingly still, the 
European effort in technological educa- 
tion surpasses the U.S. effort in both 
relative and absolute terms. 


The report indicates that Britain is 
placing strong emphasis on the produc- 
tion of scientists and technologists. Gener- 
ally speaking, the proportion of educa- 
tional effort devoted to science and 
technology combined is higher in Europe 
than in the U:S. 


These findings on scientific and tech- 
nical manpower “‘clearly pose the question 
whether European countries are devoting 
sufficient resources to research activities 
and to investment in the research-inten- 
Sive industrial sectors to derive maximum 
benefit from their relatively large educa- 
tional effort in science and technology,” 
the article states. The findings suggest also 
that the U.S. should consider whether it 
is building up higher scientific and tech- 
nological education sufficiently to meet 
the demands of industry and government. 


Europe is losing approximately 2,000 
scientists and engineers annually. “‘If, as 
these figures suggest, there is an im- 
balance between the supply and utilization 
of scientists and engineers within and 
between industrial countries, this may be 
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at the heart of the problem of the ‘brain 
drain’,’’ the article states. 

In research and development, the gap 
between the U.S. and Europe is very wide, 
both in absolute terms and when expendi- 
ture is expressed as a proportion of 
national product. In 1964, the U.S. de- 
voted 3.4 per cent of its GNP to research 
and development; the economically ad- 
vanced European countries devoted 1.5 
per cent; Japan 1.4 per cent; and Canada 
a mere 1.1 per cent. But the combined 
efforts of the four Western European 
countries (Britain, France, Germany, The 
Netherlands) show some closing of the 
expenditure gap between 1958 and 1964, 
the U.S. index of Gross National Ex- 
penditure on research and development 
rising by a quarter, and that of the 
European countries by well over 40 per 
cent. 

In key research-intensive industries 
such as aircraft, electrical and chemical, 
which are primary areas of growth and 
opportunity, the disparities in research 
and development are even more revealing. 
The U.S. spends 46.4 per cent of its re- 
search and development expenditures in 
this area. Britain spends 41.3 per cent, 
Belgium 40.9 per cent, Germany 39.7 per 
cent, France and Japan both 33.7 per 
cent, The Netherlands 35.7 per cent, 
Sweden 33.6 per cent, Italy 28.7 per cent, 
and Canada 24.6 per cent. Only Austria 
and Norway, at 23.2 per cent and 16.8 per 
cent, spend less than Canada on the 
research-intensive industries. 

“Licensing, foreign investment and the 
brain-drain should be seen in the broad 
context of technological development and 
exchange under modern conditions,”’ the 
OECD article declares. ‘‘The efficient ex- 
ploitation of advanced technologies calls 
for both technological resources beyond 
national boundaries and access to markets 
that are international in scope. . This, 
added to the mobility of the factors of 
production (essentially knowledge, quali- 
fied manpower and capital), leads to a 
new emphasis in international exchange. 

‘“Flows of manpower, investment and 
knowledge are undoubtedly beneficial to 
all countries, but in this new situation, 
some countries are experiencing problems 
which affect the development of their own 
technological capabilities.” 


Grain handlers win 50-cent 
increase over two years 


Grain handlers employed at elevators 
in Vancouver and New Westminster, 
B.C., have ratified a two-year contract 
calling for a 50-cent hourly wage in- 
crease. Terms of the new contract call for 
a 25-cent-an-hour increase retroactive to 
December 1, 1967 with another 25-cent- 
an-hour increase to become effective on 
December 1, 1968. 

Before the last contract was signed in 
1965, the 550 grain handlers were on 
strike for two months. But D. S. Tysoe, 
chief conciliation officer for British Colum- 
bia, successfully mediated a dispute be- 
tween the Grain Workers’ Union, Local 
333, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America, and 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Pacific Ele- 
vators Ltd., Alberta Wheat Pool, Sas- 
katchewan Wheat Pool, and _ Burrard 
Terminals Ltd. 

The new contract calls for improve- 
ments in the welfare plan, overtime, and 
hours of work. The parties agreed also to 
establish basic plans covering automation, 
job security, and supplemental employ- 
ment benefits. 


U.S. files 100 lawsuits 
under Equal Pay Act 


The United States Department of Labor 
has filed 100 lawsuits in equal pay cases 
against employers who are not conform- 
ing to certain requirements of the Equal 
PayeAct of 1963). 

This Act, which is an amendment to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, prohibits an 
employer from practising wage discrimi- 
nation among employees of the opposite 
sex. It provides that every employer having 
employees subject to the Act must pay 
equal wage rates within an establishment 
to men and women performing under 
similar working conditions, who are doing 
equal work on jobs requiring equal skill, 
effort and responsibility. 

Most of the defendants in these cases 
are attempting to justify pay differentials 
on the grounds that ‘heavy lifting’ on the 
job warrants a higher pay for men. They 
are also using other ‘state protective 
legislation’ relating to women workers = 
such as limited hours of work, and the 
rest period and seating requirements — 
as excuses for not alloting equal pay. | 

The ‘heavy lifting’ excuse is also being 
used to discriminate against women in’ 
hiring policies, even though women have’ 
been performing the same kind of work. 
as the men in certain plants for years. 
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consumer, May 1968 


The consumer price index (1949 = 100) 
ncreased by 0.1 per cent to 154.2 at 
he beginning of May from 154.1 at the 
eginning of April. It was 4.1 per cent 
igher than the May 1967 level of 148.1. 

The food index declined by 0.6 per 
ent to 148.9 from 149.8, but was 3.6 per 
ent higher than in May 1967. Many 
taple foods, including fresh milk, butter 
nd cheese, remained unchanged in 
rice, while bread, sugar and egg prices 
leclined slightly. Lower prices were 
ecorded for a number of meat items, 
specially beef. 

Fresh fruit and vegetable prices in- 
reased, with higher quotations for 
rapefruit, bananas and apples, celery, 
mions and tomatoes. There was a marked 
lecline in the price of lettuce. 

The housing index rose by 0.3 per cent 
0 157.1 from 156.6 and was 4.4 per 
ent above the May 1967 level of 150.5. 
tents increased by 0.3 per cent. Home- 
nership costs continued to advance, 
vhile prices for home furnishings showed 
ttle change. 

The clothing index declined by 0.4 per 
ent to 135.8 from 136.3. Sales on many 
rticles accounted for decreases in all 
ategories of wearing apparel. 

The transportation index rose by 0.1 
er cent to 161.0 from 160.8. The only 
najor increase was one of approximately 
0 per cent in domestic air fares. Partially 
ffsetting this increase were declines of 
.2 per cent in prices of new automobiles 
ind gasoline. 

The health and personal care index 
ose by 0.4 per cent to 197.8 from 197.0. 
digher prices were recorded for pharma- 
euticals, most toiletries and for men’s 
ind women’s hairdressing. 

The recreation and reading index 
idvanced by 1.2 per cent to 174.2 from 
72.1, as a result of higher prices for 
inema admissions, camera film, bicycles 
ind some toys. 

The tobacco and alcohol index edged 
ip 0.1 per cent to 141.1 from 140.9, 
eflecting higher tobacco and cigarette 
Mrices in several cities. 

Group indexes a year ago in May were: 
O0od 143.7; housing (shelter and house- 
10ld operation) 150.5; clothing 131.9; 
Transportation 157.2; health and personal 
are 191.0; recreation and reading 166.6; 
obacco and alcohol 127.9. 
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Price Indexes 


City Consumer, May 1968 


Between April and May, consumer 
price indexes advanced in five regional 
cities and city combinations, declined in 
two, and remained unchanged in three. 
Movements ranged from an increase of 
0.4 per cent in St. John’s to a decrease of 
0.2 per cent in Vancouver. 

Food indexes rose in four cities, 
declined in four, and were unchanged in 
two. The housing index increased slightly 
in all cities except Montreal, where it 
declined 0.1 per cent. 

The clothing index, because of many 
May sales, declined in five cities, re- 
mained unchanged in two and advanced 
slightly in three. Higher domestic air 
fares contributed to a rise in the tran- 
sportation index in seven cities; slight 
declines in automobile prices outweighed 
these increases in some western cities. 

The health and personal care index 
advanced in all cities, reflecting higher 
prices for most pharmaceuticals and many 
personal care items. The recreation and 
reading indexes and the tobacco and 
alcohol indexes registered mixed move- 
ments across the country. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between April 1968 and May 1968 
were as follows: St. John’s +0.6 to 
135:0*5 Saint John’ »4-0:5.a/to:s, 1493+ 
Ottawa +0.5 to 153.0; Saskatoon-Regina 
+0.5 to 144.5; Winnipeg +0.4 to 149.4; 
Halifax remained at 145.7; Montreal 
remained at 152.0; Edmonton-Calgary 
remained at 144.5; Toronto —0.1 to 
155.5; Vancouver —0.3 to 148.0. 


Wholesale, May 1968 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 
100) was 254.3 in May, 0.6 per cent higher 
than the April index of 252.8. Prices 
increased for five commodities, decreased 
for nine and remained unchanged for 16. 


Farm Products Prices 


The index of Canadian farm products 
at terminal markets (1935-39=100) ad- 
vanced 3.0 per cent to 257.7 from 250.1 
in the three-week period May 3 to May 
24. The animal products index moved up 


*On base June 1951 = 100. 


3.7 per cent to 325.9 from 314.3, and the 
field products index advanced 1.9 per 
cent to 189.5 from 186.0. 


U.S. Consumer, April 1968 


The U.S. consumer price index (1957- 
59= 100) rose by 0.3 per cent from March 
to April. The index in April was 119.9, 
which was 4 per cent higher than a year 
ago. 

Price increases were recorded for food 
(including restaurant meals) 0.3 per cent; 
clothing (including infants wear, sewing 
materials, jewellery and apparel upkeep) 
0.7 per cent; housing (including hotel 
and motel rates, home purchase and other 
home-owner costs) 0.3 per cent; and health 
and recreation, 0.4 per cent. The only 
major price category to show no change 
was transportation, at 119.0. Lower 
prices for new cars and gasoline balanced 
off increases for used cars and transit 
fares. 


British Retail, March 1968 


The British index of retail prices 
(January 16, 1962=100) was 122.6 at 
March 19, compared with 122.2 at 


February 20 and 118.6 at March 21, 1967. 

The rise in the index during the month 
was due to higher prices for most national 
morning and Sunday newspapers and 
for fresh green vegetables, the prices of 
which vary seasonally. 

The index for foods, the prices of 
which are affected by seasonal variations, 
rose by more than 1 per cent to 122.1, 
compared with 120.7 in February. For 
the food group as a whole, the index rose 
slightly to 122.1, compared with 121.8 
in February. 

As a result of an increase in the average 
level of prices of second-hand cars, the. 
index for the transport and vehicles group 
rose by less than one half of 1 per cent 
to 114.7, compared with 114.4 in February. 

The group index for miscellaneous 
goods rose by about 2 per cent to 120.1, 
compared with 117.6 in February, mainly 
as a result of increases in the prices of 
most national morning and Sunday 
newspapers. 

In the remaining seven groups, there 
was little change in the general level of 
prices. 
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Working Conditions 


In Canadian Industry, 1967 


A new definition of the reporting unit 
has been introduced with the publication 
of the Canada Department of Labour’s 
1967 survey of Working Conditions in 
Canadian Industry (Queen’s Printer, L 2- 
15/1967 $2). 

The survey still covers most of the 
conditions surveyed in the 1966 report 
(L. G., Nov. 1967, p. 686): hours of work, 
number of paid holidays, vacations with 
pay, private pension plans, group life 
insurance and collective agreements. In 
addition to these, the 1967 survey covers 
paid bereavement leave, paid jury-duty 
leave, shift and weekend pay rates and 
separation pay provisions offered to 
industrial workers in Canada. 

The reporting unit, however, is now 
defined as the operating unit capable of 
reporting all elements of basic industrial 
statistics. In addition, the cutoff size has 
been redefined as firms with 20 or more 
employees in any of the preceding 12 
months. Previously, the definition was 
“usually having 15 or more employees.”’ 

In addition, a different system has been 
adopted for purposes of classification by 
industry. The 1960 Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) system replaces the 
one in effect since 1948. 


All major industrial areas are covered 
by the survey with the exception of the 
industrial divisions of agriculture, fishing 
and trapping and construction. Within 
the forestry division, only logging is 
covered. Within the other industry divi- 
sions covered, certain industries are now 
shown separately, but are included in the 
division total. 

The industries for which working con- 
ditions are shown are the same as the 
industries published in Wage _ Rates, 
Salaries and Hours of Labour, another 
publication of the Canada Department 
of Labour (see inside front cover.) 

The alignment of the industrial coverage 
in these two publications, and the adop- 
tion of the 1960 SIC system, means that 
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the industrial coverage shown in the 1967 
report on working conditions differs only 
in a small degree from that of 1966. 


The number of units reporting non- 
office employees in the 1967 survey was 
21,410, and the number reporting office 
employees was 22,556. The number of 
non-office employees included in the 
survey this year was 2,257,042 compared 
with 1,989,593 in 1966. The corresponding 
numbers of office employees were 1,107,- 
209 in 1967 and 980,710 in 1966. 


Information is based on conditions 
prevailing in the last normal pay period 
preceding April 1, 1967. If abnormal 
conditions prevailed, such as temporary 
shut-downs or strikes, firms were asked 
to report for the last preceding normal 
pay day. This reporting period is one 
month earlier than the May date used in 
past surveys of working conditions. 


The survey mailing list was enlarged in 
1959 by approximately 6,000 reporting 
units, bringing it to a total of 20,000 units. 
The units added had come into existence 
since the last revision or had attained 
the minimum size (15 employees) used 
for survey purposes. 


Further revisions have been made 
from year to year, since 1959, in order to 
take these types of change into account, 
and to extend the list to include em- 
ployers in industries for which there had 
not formerly been sufficient information 
to warrant the publication of data. The 
1967 mailing list included close to 33,000 
reporting units. 


The survey covers each working con- 
dition in two ways: by industrial com- 
posite and by industry. The industrial 
composite is broken down to show 
percentages of employees obtaining the 
benefits surveyed in Canada and in each 
province. The percentages of employees 
in each industry receiving the benefits are 
shown in separate tables for each industry. 


In all, 94 industries are covered by the 
survey. 

Some trends of particular note can be 
seen in provisions concerning paid statu- 
tory holidays, vacations with pay and 
separation payments. | 

The number of non-office employees 
in establishments reporting 10 or more. 
paid holidays for the majority of their | 
workers rose from 21 per cent in 1966 to. 
25 per cent in 1967. The corresponding | 
figure for office employees was 40 per | 
cent in both years. There has been a steady — 
upward progression in recent years in| 
the number of paid holidays provided, | 
although this varies widely among dif-— 
ferent industries. Non-office employment | 
in establishments where a majority of) 
employees earn time and a half or double 
time in addition to their regular pay for 
work performed on paid holidays, rose. 
from 46 per cent of total employment in- 
1965 to 53 per cent in 1967. The rate of 
pay for work performed on paid holidays. 
was not surveyed in 1966. 

Five weeks of paid vacation a year. 
after 25 years service, appears to be a 
developing provision among all non- 
wage working conditions. Its incidence 
in 1965 was 3 per cent on a national 
basis, 6 per cent in 1966 and 9 per cent in 
1967 for non-office employees. Similar 
incidence figures for office employeag 
were 5, 7 and 10 per cent. ; 

An item covered for the first time in 
the 1967 survey was the incidence of 
special payments made to employees who 
are permanently separated from employ- 
ment with no expectation of recall. The 
payments were intended to exclude 
payments owed to employees, those 
made in lieu of vacation or sick leave 
credits, and any payments made to 
employees under other regular welfare 
plans. 


Four specific situations were differen- 
tiated where special separation payments 
might be made. These were: permanent 
shut-down or transfer of part or all of 
operations; lack of work due to changed 
methods of operation; lack of work due 
to decline in volume of business; and the 
physical or mental inability or un- 
suitability of regular employees to perform 
the job. The incidence of such payments 
nationally for non-office employees was 
17 per cent. Of these employees, 11 per 
cent would receive such payments if they 
were affected by permanent shutdown of 
operations, and 12 per cent would receive 
these benefits if they were affected by 
changed methods of operation. 

For office employees, the incidence ol 
suchspecial payments on a composite basis” 
was 17 per cent, the same as for non- -office 
employees. 


| 
| 
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Women in Trade Unions 
In the United States 


A study of four aspects of women’s 
participation in American trade unions, 
made by a woman professor at Cornell 
University’s New York State School of 
Industrial and Labour Relations, shows 
that few changes in attitudes or practices 
toward working women have taken place 
during the past two decades. 

In an article titled, ‘“‘Women and 
American Trade Unions,” published in 
the January 1968 issue of The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Alice H. Cook examines 
the attitude of unions today toward pro- 
fective legislation for women; the effect 
that the recent United States federal legis- 
lation on ‘‘equality’® has on women’s op- 
portunities in the shops, and the unions’ 
attitudes toward handling the new kinds 
of grievances and demands arising from 
this legislation; the degree to which 
unions include special clauses covering 
women’s wages and conditions in their 
contracts; and the participation of women 
in the political life of the unions. 

Few changes in attitudes or practice 
are found to characterize the unions of the 
60s when these are compared with the 
results of a former study that appeared in 
The Annals in 1947. Trends have not 
changed, she claims. Mrs. Cook bases her 
findings on questionnaires sent to 40 U.S. 
national unions, interviews with officers 
and women leaders of national and large 
local unions, and examination of union 
agreements. 


Protection for Unorganized Women 


Mrs. Cook studies what impact the 
Equal Pay Act of 1963 and the Equal 
Opportunity Act of 1965 have on working 
conditions for women. Although women 
are testing their rights under this legisla- 
tion, it is still not uncommon, the author 
Writes, to find separate male and female 
wage schedules in union agreements. The 
physical demands of some jobs require a 
male worker, but the difference in classi- 
fying men’s and women’s work is_ be- 
coming less clear, and it often depends 
upon nothing more substantial than tra- 
ditional assignment. 

The author cites an agreement in which 
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the minimum rate for unskilled males is 
$3.22, but is only $2.74 for the comparable 
female class. In the same contract, work- 
ing foremen earn $3.98 an hour, whereas 
‘‘foreladies”’ get $3.07. In agreements held 
by one prominent union with a number of 
major firms, the top rate for women is 
lower than the lowest male rate. 

Protective legislation applying to wo- 
men workers, such as a limit to hours of 
work, night work, and load lifting, tends 
to be used by employers as the reason for 
differential treatment toward women. The 
author finds that some unions are cam- 
paigning to eliminate protective legisla- 
tion, although ‘“‘by and large . . . unions 
seem to be taking the view that traditional 
protective legislation provides genuine 
and desirable protection for unorganized 
women, and in doing so sets a useful floor 
under standards for organized women.”’ 

Since the new equality legislation came 
into effect, some unions have been en- 
couraging their locals to handle the pro- 
blem by rapidly introducing rules that 
apply equally to men and women, and 
‘‘widespread enforcement of the new laws 
will probably result in the rapid and 
general introduction into industry of such 
devices as integrated seniority lists, abo- 
lition of ‘male’ and ‘female’ job classi- 
fications, and open bidding on 
vacant jobs.”’ 

Aside from maternity leave provisions 
(without pay), the author notes few 
special provisions for women in union 
contracts, and concludes that ‘unions 
perceive the realm of special protection 
for women as that of the government’s to 
regulate and, thus, feel no need for further 
attention to women’s work in the con- 
tract.” 


Low Proportion 


Many unions in Europe and Asia have 
a women’s department as part of their 
union structure, and its director is often a 
member of the national executive. These 
departments serve to expand the political 
activity of the female members, who often 


have little experience in public life. In so 
doing, they function as an interest group 
within the union, in formulating contract 


demands and policy statements to ad- 


vance women’s rights in providing leader- 
ship training, and drawing attention to 
women’s need for representation at all 
levels of union activity. 

The author finds that a few unions in 
the United States, such as the United 
Automobile Workers, have established a 
women’s department, but on the whole, 
little has been done to evolve the means 
of studying and meeting special problems 
of women unionists. 

As the number of women in the U.S. 
labour force climbs steadily, more of 
them are joining trade unions; but the 
proportion is still not high. Of 24 million 
working women, only 3,500,000 are in 
unions. 


Few Attain Office 


Although women may be active as 
stewards or members of local union 
boards at their place of work, very few 
attain higher offices. The reasons vary. 
Some women work part time or on night 
shift, or move in and out of the work 
force as they have children, so that they 
have a less permanent attachment to 
either the labour force or the unions. 
Because the childbearing years are during 
their 20s or early 30s many women are 
out of the union at a time when many 
men take on their first positions in union 
leadership, and thus women miss out on 
the first round of election and selection, 
which may permanently handicap them 
in reaching top union positions later on. 
Further, women tend to occupy unskilled 
or semiskilled positions, and studies have 
shown that leaders frequently come from 
the ranks of highly skilled workers. 

Although there are exceptions, women 
generally assume top leadership only 
when men are in a decided minority in 
the shop. It appears that women take 
on leadership roles much more readily in 
professional workers unions, which fact 
the author attributes to “better educa- 
tional preparation’’ and ‘middle-class 
norms of sex equality.” 
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Captioned Films 


For the Deaf 


The federal Department of Manpower 
and Immigration and the National Film 
Board, in co-operation with the Canadian 
Hearing Society observed ‘“‘Better Hearing 
Week”? in Canada, May 19 to 25, by 
announcing that a Captioned Film Ser- 
vice had been established in Canada. This 
service is designed to further the educa- 
tion, training and rehabilitation of this 
country’s deaf and hard-of-hearing citi- 
zens. 

The conventional television and film 
industries have so far made no provision 
for these persons. The new program will 
make an immediate impact in this im- 
portant area, and, as it develops, and 
many of the National Film Board’s films 
are captioned, it will have a major in- 
fluence on the educational and social life 
of deaf and hard-of-hearing persons. 

In its initial effort, the federal Govern- 
ment has acquired 25 captioned films for 
distribution across Canada. Nine of 
these are full-length feature films. The 
remainder are shorter selections in the 
educational and training category. 

The program has been developed with 
the assistance and technical advice of the 
United States Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, which estab- 
lished a ‘“‘Captioned Films for the Deaf”’ 
program in 1958. The purposes, as ori- 
ginally set forth in the Act establishing 
the program, are threefold: 

e to bring the deaf persons under- 
standing and appreciation of those films 
that play an important part in the general 
and cultural advancement of hearing 
persons; 

e to provide, through these films, en- 
riched educational and cultural experi- 
ences through which deaf persons can be 
brought into closer touch with the reali- 
ties of their environment; and 

e to provide a wholesome and re- 
warding experience that deaf persons may 
share together. 

During 1963, the purposes of the pro- 
gram were broadened to include: 

e research in the use of educational and 
training films for the deaf; 

e production and distribution of train- 
ing films for the deaf; and 
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e provision for the training of persons 
in the use of films for the deaf. 

The experience gained in the develop- 
ment of the U.S. program has been made 
available to Canadian planners, and the 
close co-operation that has developed 
augurs well for further exchanges in this 
field. 

First priority for use of these films will 
be given to schools for the deaf. Associa- 
tions serving the deaf, and organizations 
of deaf persons, may also borrow them. 
Arrangements for their use can be made 
through local offices of the National Film 
Board. 


Impaired Hearing in Canada 


Thousands of people find themselves 
handicapped in the hearing world because 
they hear faintly or not at all. Many more 
have only a slight impairment today that 
may increase in the years ahead. 

Medical advances have helped reduce 
the numbers of those who suffer impair- 
ment after having such diseases as polio- 
myelitis, measles or scarlet fever. New 
surgical techniques have, in recent years, 
improved the outlook for persons with 
conductive types of hearing defects. 
Nevertheless, there are still large numbers 
of persons with hearing impairments that 
require special assistance of one kind or 
another if they are to receive an education, 
obtain training and take or hold their 
places in the working world. 

In Canada, it is estimated that, whereas 
there are about 2,000,000 people with 
some degree of hearing impairment, there 
are about 400,000 who are so limited as 
to require some type of special assistance. 
Approximately 25,000 of them require 
special training to help them establish 
communication among themselves and 
with the hearing public. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics lists 
15 schools or centres for the education of 
deaf children and young people. These 
schools have a total enrolment of 3,014 


The Silence of the Deaf 


Ours is not the silence that 


soothes the weary senses. It is an 


inhuman silence which severs and 
estranges. It is a_ silence that 
isolates cruelly and completely. 
Hearing is the deepest, most human- 
izing philosophical sense man pos- 
sesses.—Helen Keller. 


for the year 1967-68. In addition to these, | 
there are many classes established by local | 
school authorities to offer education to | 
deaf children in their own communities. | 
The number of classes for preschool deaf | 
youngsters operated by local school | 
authorities is growing. 

The use of captioned films is one of the. 
techniques that has been found ex-. 
ceedingly helpful in the difficult task of 
helping deaf people understand and enjoy 
the world in which they live. | 


U.S. telephone employees 
win large pay package 


A 15-day national strike by 200,000 
members of the Communications Workers | 
of America against the Bell System com-. 
panies in the United States was settled 
in May by awarding “‘by far the largest 
pay package’’ ever won by CWA at Bell. 

The three-year contract will apply to 
all of the 400,000 CWA members em- 
ployed by the Bell System, a subsidiary 
of American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. It gives general wage increases | 
ranging from 10 to 30 cents an hour 
during the first year, and 834 to 15 cents. 
an hour in the second and third years. — 

The settlement contains a large number 
of fringe benefits, including: 

e elimination of the 25-per-cent socitll 
security benefit deduction from the pen-| 
sion scheme, starting June 1, 1969; | 

e vested pension rights for employees. 
with 15 years service, who are 40 years. 
or older, effective June 1, 1969; | 

@ full company payment of life insuran- 
ce and basic medical expense premiums) 
after 24 months; 

e higher premium pay; and | 

e anextra week’s vacation, or five in all,’ 
for employees with 25 years service or 
more, as of January 1, 1969. 

The contract will increase labour costs 
by an estimated 19.58 per cent, or $2, 
billion, over the next three years, when 
applied to 700,000 non-supervisory em-. 
ployees workins for the Bell System. | 
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Speeding Consultation 


Let’s say you’re an employee of Kruger 
Pulp and Paper Company Limited (Paper- 
board Division) in Montreal, and you 
have something you want brought before 
the union-management committee. 

One of the functions of the committee, 
now in its seventh year, is to answer 
questions asked by employees. The com- 
mittee operates primarily for the benefit 
of both company and workers, however, 
which means that it devotes its time to 
important areas of discussion. 

In other words, a pertinent question 
may become the focal point of the next 
meeting; an inconsequential one may 
never need committee consideration. All 
questions that are possibilities for union- 
management action are screened twice. 

Now, back to the beginning. You are 
one of the 117 Kruger employees and you 
have this problem.... 

You bring up the question with your 
union leader, Marcel Pelletier, President 
of Local 826, United Papermakers and 
Paperworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC). 

In many cases, Mr. Pelletier, who 
heads the union team on the committee, 
will take such a request to the next 
meeting. He exercises his own judgement, 
however. “‘If the request isn’t reasonable, 
or if I think he’s asking for more than 
his share, I tell him so right away,” Mr. 
Pelletier explains. 

In this case, your question is reasonable, 
so it goes to the next stage, where it is 
screened by the committee as a whole. 
The committee may put the question on 
the agenda, or it may refer it to another 
source. 

Not long ago, for example, a mainte- 
nance employee was seeking reclassifica- 
tion. The committee referred the question 
to the man’s supervisor—the first step in 
the procedure for applying for reclassifica- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the committee is 
prepared to act fast on the right kind of 
topic. 

Mr. Pelletier brought in such a sugges- 
tion recently. The idea had been given to 
him at a union meeting, and it involved 
production efficiency and safety. 

Each of the 1,500 electric motors and 
250 pumps in the mill is controlled by a 
switch. Working the switches proved to 
be a hit-and-miss operation for people 
not familiar with them. The proposal, 
speedily adopted by the committee, was 
to number the motors and pumps so that 
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each coincided with a numbered switch. 
Management immediately adopted the 
committee’s recommendation, and two 
men were put to work painting numbers 
on motors and pumps. 
The management team on the dual- 


capacity committee (‘dual capacity” in- 
dicates that the same people take part in 
bargaining) is prepared to consider all 
items brought to the conference table by 
the union. ‘‘We listen to everything they 
have to say,”’ says Anthony Saroli, person- 
nel officer, expressing faith in the under- 
standing between the union executive 
and management, which limits the agenda 
to worthwhile items. 


Knowing How to Deliver 


There’s no point in talking it over and 
reaching a decision unless something 
happens afterward—unless action is taken 
on the decision. This is the feeling under- 
pinning the joint consultation movement 
at E. S. & A. Robinson (Canada) Limited, 
largest manufacturer of flexible packaging 
and printed materials in Canada. 

The union-management committee, set 
up last October, is bent on delivering 
fast results to decisions made at meetings. 
Robinson’s big multiple plant in Toronto 
employs 1,000 people. 

James Aeichele, shop chairman, Local 
466, Printing Specialities and Paper 
Products Union, and co-chairman of the 
committee, has this to say: 

‘I’m impressed by the level at which 
meetings are held. Once we make a 
decision, action is almost immediate, 
because the representatives on the com- 
mittee have the power to put things into 
operation.” 

The 16-member committee, which meets 
once a month, is made up of the depart- 
ment managers, representatives from per- 
sonnel, and the union’s negotiating group. 
Mr. Aeichele shares the chairman’s duties 
with Plant Manager R. N. Ferguson; each 
conducts a half of the one-hour meetings. 

Up until last October, joint consultation 
had been practised at Robinson’s on an 
irregular basis. Meetings were held only 
to deal with specific problems. 

The new format was brought in because 
of a growing feeling that people around 
the plant had more to say than was being 


heard. Kenneth Bertram, Robinson’s em- 
ployment manager, says the regular 
committee has proved that assumption 
correct. ‘‘The problems that are bothering 
people are being brought to light. Before, 
these difficulties came up—if at all— 
at negotiation.” 

Walter Kozlowski, Material Control 
Manager, sees the committee as the 
answer to the question, ‘‘How can we get 
the employees involved ?”’ He notes also 
that management draws worthwhile em- 
ployee suggestions from the committee. 

The next step planned at Robinson’s, 
now that the main committee is func- 
tioning productively, is to beef up the 
communication network—to put com- 
munication on a more personal basis. 

The plan is to set up seven subcom- 
mittees, one for each department. Each 
subcommittee will comprise a manage- 
ment and a union person from the main 
committee, and two departmental em- 
ployees. The purpose is to penetrate 
deeply into each department. 

‘“‘The subcommittee promises to be 
an important development,’ says Mr. 
Aeichele, whose local represents 500 
workers. ‘“‘There are still employees who 
don’t know what’s going on. We want 
everyone aware of the committee, and of 
what it can do for them.” 


These articles are reprinted from the May 
issue of Teamwork in Industry, an industrial 
relations news bulletin published monthly by 
the Labour-Management Consultation Branch. 
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Ergonomics 


What is it2 What can it do2 — part 1 


This is the first half of a two-part 
article about the science of ergonomics, 
particularly as it applies to the older 
worker. It is a condensation of material 
prepared under the sponsorship of the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. The article serves only 
to present an introduction to the possi- 
bilities inherent in the application of 
ergonomics or job redesign. No attempt 
has been made to cover all aspects of the 
subject. 


The term “ergonomics”? was coined 
from the Greek words “‘ergos,’’ meaning 
‘“‘work,” and “‘nomos,”’ meaning ‘“‘natural 
laws.”” Ergonomics may be best defined 
as “‘the scientific study of the relationship 
between man and his working environ- 
ment” (L. G. 1964, p. 778). 

Ergonomics as a science is a recent 
development, and job design is ‘only 
now beginning to lay hold on a more 
widespread general interest. The reasons 
for this late development are many. 

When machines were first used in 
factories, labour was cheap and was 
considered to be expendable. There was 
little concern with the effects of working 
conditions upon workers. Many of the 
abuses perpetrated on the workers of 
earlier times have been recognized and 
abolished. 

The first organized attempt to study 
the effect of working conditions on man’s 
performance was made at the end of 
World War I, when the Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board was set up in Britain. 
During the 1920s, the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology was founded in 
Britain, and it collaborated closely with 
the Industrial Fatigue Research Board. 

Much of the Board’s research con- 
centrated on personnel selection rather 
than performance, because, with high 
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unemployment, management was more 
concerned with choosing the best person 
from the many available, rather than 
with changing work conditions in order 
to retain employees. 


Reduce Amount of Strain 


World War II caused rapid develop- 
ments in the science of ergonomics. 
Equipment became so complex and 
operating speeds so high that men either 
failed to get the best out of the equip- 
ment or suffered complete operational 
breakdown. Extensive programs of re- 
search were undertaken, and many re- 
searchers in various disciplines began to 
be interested in human performance. A 
disadvantage was that these men continued 
to work in the separate compartments 
associated with their own disciplines. To 
Overcome this compartmentalization, the 
Ergonomics Research Society was formed 
in 1949 in Britain. 

For many years, man has been working 
with machines and using them to increase 
his productivity. This trend will increase 
greatly in the future. Formerly, machines 
were designed, and then the human 
operator learned to adapt himself to 
them. Little regard was given to the 
peculiarities of human ability or dis- 
ability. This attitude meant that operators 
were subjected frequently to stresses and 
strains that had a harmful effect, although 
this effect was not always noticeable 
until many years later. 

In the future, with the increasing num- 
ber of machines and the increasingly 
complex demands they make upon their 
operators, it will be necessary to design 
jobs and equipment more carefully if the 


maximum potential is to be obtained 
from both man and machine with the 
minimum amount of strain. 

Ergonomics functions by providing 
data to form the basis for informed 
decisions designed to increase the effi- 
ciency of human activity. 

Systematic job design depends on the 
application of general principles derived 
from scientific studies of people in 
relation to the physical and perceptual 
demands of work. The design of all 
equipment must be considered in relation 
both to the size of the individuals who 


are going to use it and the movements 


they can make without difficulty or strain. 
For example, displays that have to be 
watched for long periods should not be 
placed above the eye level of an individual 
sitting upright. 

Everyone, from management to indi- 
vidual operator, regardless of age, can 
benefit from the proper application of 
ergonomic principles. Management often 
gains greater productivity and loses fewer 
experienced employees. Workers benefit 
by having the strains of the job lessened. 

Job redesign and the application of 
ergonomics is especially helpful to older 
workers. The ability to design a job so 
that they will be able to meet its demands 
presupposes two sets of information: 

e how aging affects working capacity 
and performance; 

e how to recognize in a job a feature 
that is likely to hinder the performance 
of an older worker. 

Ergonomic redesign of jobs for the 
older worker should serve the dual 
purpose of enabling him to stay on his 
job while remaining competitive with 
younger workers. 


Draw on Training 


Reassignment of older workers to jobs 
better suited to their physical capacities 
is a common practice in industry, and 
is preferred by many firms to job re- 
engineering. The assumption by industry 
that reassignment is less costly and more 
effective has not been proved. Although 
reallocation to alternative work will 
always remain an important and valuable 
method of securing the continued em- 
ployment of some aging workers, job 
redesign possesses none of its disadvan- 
tages and represents an approach that is 
more positive, and in line with modern 
trends in industry. For the worker, the 
disadvantages of reallocation include 
possible loss of status or reduction in 
wages. At the same time, industry may 
lose the benefit of the knowledge, skill 
and experience previously acquired by 
the worker. 

One of the advantages that the em- 
ployer gains from job redesign is that, 
often for little cost, he can continue to 
draw on the training and experience of the 
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over-40s and, at the same time, ensure 
continuity of production. 

Cost is, of course, of prime interest to 
management. In many cases, the initial 
expenditures required for job  re-en- 
gineering are offset by the fact that re- 
engineering may quite possibly lead to 
simplification of work, not only in the 
job affected, but also in related job 
groupings, plant-wide or department- 
wide economies or improvements. These 
improvements may result in increased 
production and lower costs by preventing 
accidents or employee absences due to 
illness. 

Beyond its humanitarian appeal, job 
redesign is thus a commonsense measure 
for any industry interested in the possi- 
bilities of raising productivity and lower- 
ing costs. Furthermore, highly ratio- 
nalized mass production generally lends 
itself to the application of general 
ergonomic principles in the planning 
of work methods and the work environ- 
ment. With the ever-increasing emphasis 
on mass production in modern industry, 
the application of ergonomics may well 
become even more widespread in the 
future. 

Equipment designed or redesigned for 
human use should, if possible, be designed 
as a man-machine unit, because a machine 
designed for efficiency in operation will 
have a greater output than one designed 
without consideration for the human 
operator. Job redesign can _ increase 
productivity by reducing strain to a 
minimum, thereby allowing the greatest 
potential for production. Energy chan- 
nelled into production is not drained by 
unnecessary strains or exertions. This is 
an idea that should appeal to industry. 


Pad of Compressed Air 


Technological development in industry 
can produce effects on operators that are 
not always foreseen. This situation may 
have two important consequences: 

e stresses to which the human body is 
unwittingly subjected for a long period 
may cause loss of efficiency or disability 
later in life; and 

e failure to match the requirement of 
a task with the capabilities of the operator 
may cause loss of efficiency and, in the 
extreme case, disaster. 

The human body is very adaptable and 
can take a surprising amount of punish- 
ment. As a result, some of the consequen- 
ces of stress may become evident only 
after many years. Ergonomics can help to 
uncover these stresses before they cause 
disability or inefficiency. 

Redesign of jobs can often be done 
by simple and relatively inexpensive 
means. An example is seen in the case 
of an engine inspector, 65 years of age. 
This man had to stand at his work and 
bend low several times in an hour. This, 
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combined with age mutations in his back 
and legs, made his work too much of a 
strain, and he had to give it up. When 
the support of his work table was lowered 
so that he could work in a seated position 
with normal visual distance, he was able 
to resume work, and he continued work 
at full productive capacity for seven 
years more. 

A slightly more complex case was that 
of a toolworker, aged 60, who had 
difficulty with his right arm and shoulder, 
due to his having to push a heavy piece 
of equipment from an awkward angle 
several times an hour. Other than this, 
work conditions were good. The man 
had had 30 years experience in this work, 
so it would have been difficult either to 
replace him or to steer him to other 
skilled work. The solution to this problem 
was the creation of a device using 
compressed air to push the equipment. 
The ensuing reduction in friction on the 
machine and strain on the operator 
enabled this employee to continue working 
at full productive capacity. 


Individual Placement Needed 


In principle, job redesign is preferable 
to replacement as a means of surmounting 
employment difficulties. This is especially 
true for aging workers who sometimes 
find it harder than younger people to 
adapt themselves to new tasks. Job 
redesign measures, however, have only 
a limited effect on the special kind of 
strain factors encountered by _ older 
persons in highly mechanized mass 
production — factors such as the need for 
transferability, mechanically controlled 
work pace, repetitiveness, fixed output 
requirement, and minimum skill require- 
ment. These factors are closely connected 
with the principles of highly mechanized 
mass production, and they are also the 
features most apt to cause difficulty for 
older workers. 

Job redesign measures should, there- 
fore, be supplemented by individual 
placement measures, based on analysis 
of both job requirements and working 
capacity. At the same time, redesign 
should be combined with measurements 
of physiological load to show whether 
the changes are really helpful to the 
workers concerned, or whether the de- 
mands put on them are simply of a 
different kind. 

There are three main reasons why job 
redesign does not automatically favour 
older workers: 

e it reduces the muscular and physical 
efforts required, but sometimes introduces 
other strains more arduous and dangerous 
for the older worker, such as time-stress 
work; 

e it reduces certain muscular efforts, 
but may ultimately fail in its purpose, 
because competition between younger 


and older workers becomes a matter of 
speed; and 

e it may entail such radical changes 
that the former workers cannot be 
assigned to the new job without re- 
training. 


Organize Ambiguous Material 


Retraining can also pose problems for 
older workers. Aging is accompanied by 
a slow but steady decline in ability to 
learn new material and to break old 
habits. With advancing age, there appears 
to be a _ substantial reduction in the 
ability to remember new material for 
short periods of time, which can cause 
difficulty in a training situation. Older 
persons are more likely than younger 
ones to experience difficulty in organizing 
incomplete, ambiguous or complex sen- 
sory material into ordered and meaningful 
perceptions. The use of special training 
techniques, however, can overcome these 
difficulties. 

Success in the training of older workers 
depends mainly upon the sympathy felt 
for them throughout the entire hierarchy 
of the undertaking, and upon a recognition 
of their dignity and of the respect due to 
them as persons whose intelligence and 
free will must continually be used to the 
best advantage. 

In order to facilitate the retraining of 
older workers, teaching techniques are 
being developed through which _ the 
difficulties arising from long absence 
from a training situation can be over- 
come. Successful training depends upon 
such factors as: 

e the length of formal schooling the 
older trainee has received; and 

e how far the new job relates to his 
previous experience, both in the demands 
on skill, and in the status and income 
associated with each job. (The character 
of the trainee and his attitude toward 
training are more important than his age.) 

The rapid changes in the industrial 
patterns of modern society present prob- 
lems of adjustment to all its members. 
Solving these problems may be especially 
difficult for the older person. One of the 
most serious may be adjustment to 
retraining. The older person’s skills and 
experience may be _ obsolescent. His 
education, perhaps adequate for the jobs 
he has held in the past, may be entirely 
inadequate for the new jobs that are 
being created. In our work-oriented 
social structure, his status in the com- 
munity, and that of his family, are 
largely dependent upon his type of 
occupation and the level of his earnings. 
Consequently, his ability to benefit from 
retraining in order to retain or gain 
employment is most important. 


Part 2 of the foregoing article will appear in 
our September issue. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 


Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for three days during May. It granted 
16 applications for certification, rejected 
three such applications, ordered one 
representation vote, and denied a request 
for the review of a previous decision. 
During the month, the Board received 12 
applications for certification and one 
application for revocation, and it allowed 
the withdrawal of two applications for 
certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 1051, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Anvil Mining Corporation 
Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T., employed in 
the Faro Camp, Rose Creek, Vangorda 
area of the Yukon Territory (L. G., May, 
p. 276). 

2. United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 926, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of New Imperial Mines Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C., employed in the White- 
horse area of the Yukon Territory (L. G., 
May, p. 276). 

3. United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 924, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of United Keno Hill Mines 
Limited, Elsa, Y.T., employed at mining 
operations in the Elsa, Calumet and Keno 
areas of the Yukon Territory (L. G., May, 
p. 276). 

4. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Canadian 
Propane Consolidated Limited, White- 
horse, Y.T., working out of Whitehorse 
(L. G., May, p. 276). 

5. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 880, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Kingsville Cartage Company Limited, 
Kingsville, Ont. (L. G., May, p. 276). 

6. Building Material, Construction and 
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Employee Representation Branch 


Fuel Truck Drivers Union, Local 213, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Gordie’s Trucking Ltd., White- 
horse, Y.T. (L. G., May, p. 276). 

7. General Truck Drivers Union, Local 
938, and Transport Drivers, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers Union, Local 106, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Bolduc Explosives Transport 
Ltd., Beloeil, Que., working at or out of 
its terminals located at Beloeil, Que., and 
Nipissing Junction (North Bay), Ont. 
(L. G., June, p. 342). 

8. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit 
of heavy equipment operators, mechanics 
and others employed in the Yukon Terri- 
tory by Poole Construction Company 
Limited, Edmonton, Alta. (L. G., June, 
p. 342). 

9. Tunnel and Rock Workers Local 
Union No. 168, Laborers’ International 
Union of North America, on behalf of a 
unit of pumpmen and labourers employed 
in the Yukon Territory by Poole Con- 
struction Company Limited, Edmonton, 
Alta. (L. G., June, p. 342). 

10. Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of Canada, Local 
13, on behalf of a unit of marine service 
employees employed at Dartmouth, N.S., 
by The J. P. Porter Company Limited, 
Montreal, Que. (L. G., June, p. 342). 

11. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of New Brunswick 
Broadcasting Company Limited, Saint 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the functions of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, for which the Em- 
ployee Representation Branch of the Depart- 
ment is the administrative agency. 


John, N.B., employed at radio station | 
CHSJ and television station CHSJ-TV in | 


Saint John, N.B. (L. G., July, p. 410). 


12. Syndicat national des employés des | 


Minoteries Phénix (CSN) on behalf of a 
unit of flour mill employees employed by 


Les Minoteries Phénix Limitée, Montréal, — 


QOven(LeGaiJulys-p; 401): 


13. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline © 


and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, on be- 
half of a unit of reservation sales agents 
employed in Canada at Winnipeg Inter- 
national Airport by Northwest Airlines, 
Inc., St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A. (lL. G@ 
July, p. 411). 


14. International Union of Operating — 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit | 


of ‘“‘cat” operators employed by Alpine 


Clearing Ltd., Victoria, B.C., who are | 


engaged in clearing a right of way for an 
electric power transmission line between 
Whitehorse, Y.T., and Anvil Mines 
Corporation Limited, Rose Creek, Van- 


gorda area of the Yukon Territory (L. G., 


July, p. 411). 
15. Building Material, 


Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 


of America, on behalf of a unit of truck © 
drivers employed in the Yukon Territory | 


by Poole Construction Company Limited, 
Edmonton, Alta. (L. G., July, p. 411). 
16. Building Material, 
and Fuel Truck Drivers Union, Local 213, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 


Construction | 
and Fuel Truck Drivers Union, Local 213, — 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, | 


Construction | 


of America, on behalf of a unit of person- | 


nel employed in the Whitehorse area of 
the Yukon Territory by Yukon Enter- 
prises Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T. (L. G., 
July, p. 411). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 
1. The National Trade 


ers of Sept-Iles (CNTU), applicant, 
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Union of | 
Q.N.S.L.R. Railway Maintenance Work- 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Rail- 
way Company, Sept-Iles, Que., respond- 
ent, Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, intervener, United Steel- 
workers of America, intervener, and Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers, intervener (L. G., 
July, p. 410). The application was re- 
jected because it was not supported by a 
majority of employees affected in the 
representation vote conducted by the 
Board. 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, Clarke Traffic Services 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., respondent, and 
International Union of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, Local 14274, 
imtervener (L. G., July, p. 410). The 
application was rejected because it was 
not supported by a majority of employees 
affected in the representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board. 

3. The National Trade Union of 
Q.N.S.L.R. Railway Maintenance Work- 
ers of Sept-Iles (CNTU), applicant, 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Rail- 
way Company, Sept-Iles, Que., respond- 
ent, Brotherhood of Railway Signalmen, 
intervener, and International Association 
of Machinists and Aerospace Workers, 
intervener (L. G., July, p. 410). The 
application was rejected because it was 
not supported by a majority of employees 
affected in the representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board. 


Request for Review Denied 


The Board denied a request by the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers for a review of 
the certifications issued by the Board on 
May 15, 1959 (L. G. 1959, p. 717) and 
July 8, 1959 (L. G. 1959, p. 912) that 
certified it as bargaining agent for certain 
licensed and unlicensed employees of 
Foundation Maritime Limited, Halifax, 
N.S. The union had requested that the 
name of M. I. L. Tug and Salvage Limited 
be substituted as the name of the em- 
ployer in both certificates. The Board 
considered that, in the circumstances, new 
applications for certification should be 
filed by the union. 


Representation Vote Ordered 


The United Steelworkers of America, 
applicant, Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company, Sept-lIles, 
Que., respondent, Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees, intervener, 
the International Association of Machi- 
nists and Aerospace Workers, intervener, 
and The National Trade Union of the 
Q.N.S.L.R. Railway Maintenance Work- 
ers of Sept-Iles (CNTU), intervener. 

In an application for certification affect- 
ing the above parties, the Board ordered 
that a run-off vote (scrutin de ballottage) 
be conducted among the maintenance-of- 
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way and bridge-and-building employees 
of the respondent, and that the ballot on 
this occasion bear the names of the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and of the United Steel- 
workers of America (Returning Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 

‘This order of a run-off vote was issued 
following the taking of a vote with three 
names on the ballot, those of the two 
unions mentioned immediately above, 
and the third name being that of the 
intervener, The National Trade Union of 
Q.N.S.L.R. Railway Maintenance Work- 
ers of Sept-Iles (CNTU), which had itself 
filed an application for certification 
affecting the same unit of employees (See 
applications for Certification Rejected 
above) (L. G., July, p. 410). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Building Material, Construction and 
Fuel Truck Drivers Union, Local 213, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of truck 
drivers and warehousemen employed by 
General Enterprises Limited, Whitehorse, 
Y.T. (Investigating Officer: C. M. Gil- 
mour). 

2. General Truck Drivers Union, Local 
938, General Truck Drivers Union, Local 
879, Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 106, Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
Local 141, and Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 91, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of truck 
drivers and other personnel employed by 
Maislin Bros. Transport Ltd., Ville La 
Salle, Que. (Investigating Officer: H. A. 
Fisher). 

3. General Truck Drivers Union, Local 
938, General Truck Drivers Union, Local 
879, Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 106, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of em- 


ployees of Reliable Transport Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
K. Hulse). 


4. Canadian Maritime Union, on be- 
half of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Johnstone Shipping Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
K. Hulse). 

5. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit 
of operators of heavy construction equip- 
ment employed by Yukon Enterprises 
Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating 
Officer: C. M. Gilmour). 

6. International Association of Machi- 
nists and Aerospace Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of printing plant employees em- 
ployed by Canadian Pacific Air Lines, 


Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

7. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of grain elevator em- 
ployees employed by Louis Dreyfus 
(Canada) Limited, Port Cartier, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Doucet). 

8. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of patrolmen and deck- 
hands employed by the North Fraser 
Harbour Commissioners, Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

9. International Association of Machi- 
nists and Aerospace Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of sales and office personnel em- 
ployed at Dorval and Montreal by 
British Overseas Airways Corporation, 
Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 

10. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 880, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of 


Merchants Speedy Delivery Limited, 
Windsor, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
H. A. Fisher). 


11. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 106, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of truck 
drivers employed by St-Eustache Trans- 
port Inc., St-Eustache, Que. (Investiga- 
ting Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

12. Retail Clerks Union, Local 401, 
Retail Clerks’ International Association, 
on behalf of a unit of Edmonton office 
employees of Canadian  Freightways 
Limited, Edmonton, Alta. (Investigating 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


Application for Revocation 


C. R. Raftery, et al., applicants, Con- 
solidated Denison Mines Limited (now 
Denison Mines Limited), Elliot Lake, 
Ont. respondent employer, and Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers, 
Local 796, respondent union. The ap- 
plication is for the revocation of the 
Board’s order of December 17, 1956 
certifying the respondent union as the 
bargaining agent for a unit of stationary 
engineers and helpers employed by the 
company at Elliot Lake, Ont, (L. G. 1957, 
p. 174). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, applicant, and 
Bakgaard Construction, Calgary, Alta., 
respondent. (L. G., June, p. 342). 

2. Beverage Dispensers & Culinary 
Workers, Local 835, Hotel, Motel and 
Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ 
International Union, applicant, and Edge- 
water Hotel Tavern (White Pass Hotels 
Limited), Whitehorse, Y.T., respondent 
(L. G., July, p. 411). 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour 


During May, the Minister of Labour 
appointed Conciliation Officers to deal 
with the following disputes: 

1. Quebecair, Montreal, Que., and 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. John A. Snow, Willowdale, Ont., 
and Local 419, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 

3. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., and International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Local 1842, Toronto, Ont. 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

4. Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) 
Ltd., Gander, Nfld., and Lodge 1763, 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: W. J. Gillies). 

5. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., and International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Local 269, Halifax, N.S., 
and Local 273, Saint John, N.B. (Con- 


Conciliation and Arbitration Branch 


ciliation Officers: H. R. Pettigrove and 
De be Gochrane). 

6. Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, and Public Service Alliance 
of Canada (head office stationary en- 
gineers) (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

7. Buffalo and Fort Erie Public Bridge 
Authority, and Local 879, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

8. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

9. Millar & Brown Limited, Cran- 
brook, B.C., and Office and Technical 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services 
of the Minister of Labour and the Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Branch of the Depart- 
ment. 


Employees’ Union, Local 15 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

10. Les Minoteries Phénix Limitée, 
Montreal, P.Q., and Le Syndicat National 
des Employés des Minoteries Phénix (CSN) 
(Conciliation Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

11. Kingsway Freightlines Limited, Cal- 
gary, Alta., and Local 362, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

12. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sar- 
nia, Ont., and Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers’ International Union, Local 
9-14 (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. The Hamilton Harbour Commis- 
sioners, and Canadian Union of Public 
Employees (Police Unit) (Conciliation 
Officer: H. A. Fisher) (L. Get July. 
412). 

2. The Hamilton Harbour Commis- 
sioners, and Canadian Union of Public 


Employees (Manual Maintenance Agree- — 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch. The 
Employee Representation Branch acts as the 
administrative arm of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board in matters under the Act 
involving the Board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime La- 
bour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which 
became effective in March, 1944, and re- 
pealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 until 
superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 
1944. Decisions, orders and certificates given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal 
jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, inter- 
provincial railways, canals, telegraphs, inter- 
provincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transporta- 
tion, radio broadcasting stations, and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of its 
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provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that 
provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to 
industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the administra- 
tion of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with the 
administration of the Act and is directly re- 
sponsible for the appointment of conciliation 
officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints 
that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for con- 
trolling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to ad- 
minister provisions concerning: the certifica- 
tion of bargaining agents; the writing of pro- 
visions — for incorporation into collective 
agreements — that fix a procedure for the 
final settlement of disputes concerning the 
meaning or violation of such agreements; and 
the investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every reason- 
able effort to conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 


made under the Act, and the Rules of Pro- 
cedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
here under two headings: 1. Certification and 
Other Proceedings Before the Canada Labour 


Relations Board; and 2. Conciliation and > 
Other Proceedings Before the Minister of | 


Labour. 


Industrial relations officers of the Depart- | 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, | 
Montreal, | 


Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 


Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- | 
foundland. The territory of the officers resi- 


dent in Vancouver comprises British Colum- | 
bia, Alberta and the Yukon and Northwest | 
Territories; officers stationed in Winnipeg — 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 


Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; officers 


resident in Toronto confine their activities to | 


Ontario; officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec; and officers resident 


in Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s repre- | 


sent the Department in the Atlantic Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Branch and the Employee 
Representation Branch are in Ottawa. 
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ment) (Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher) 
(L. G., July, p. 412). 

3. Coast Ferries Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild (Conciliation Officer: C. M. Gil- 
mour) (L. G., June, p. 343). 

4. CJCH Limited, Halifax, N.S., and 
Local 1318, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: D. T. Cochrane) (L. G., June, p. 343). 

5. United Grain Growers Ltd., Pacific 
Elevators Limited, Alberta Wheat Pool, 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, and Burrard 
Terminals Limited, and Grain Workers’ 
Union, Local 333, International Union 
of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L. G., 
May, p. 277). 

6. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., and International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Local 1842, Toronto, Ont. 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) (See 
above). 

7. McNeil Transport Limited and Hur- 
ley Transport Company Limited, Brock- 
ville, Ont., and Local 91, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse) (L. G., 
April, p. 225). 

8. Midland Superior Express Limited, 
Calgary, Alta., and Locals 362 and 979, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe) (L. G. 1966, p. 591). 

9. Alaska Cruise Lines Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild (Conciliation Officer: D. H. 
Cameron) (L. G., July, p. 412). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. TransAir Limited, St. James, Man., 
and Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association (L. G., May, p. 277). 

2. CTV Television Network Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., and National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
me, Gs., July, p. 412). 

3. Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic 
Mine and Quirke Mine), Elliot Lake, 
~ Ont., and United Steelworkers of America 

(L. G., July, p. 412). 


_ Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in April to deal 
With a dispute between Federal Grain 
Limited, Manitoba Pool Elevators, 
McCabe Grain Company Limited, Na- 
tional Grain Company Limited, Parrish 
& Heimbecker, Limited, N. M. Paterson 
& Sons, Limited, Richardson Terminals 
Limited, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, 
United Grain Growers Limited, Westland 
Elevators Limited and Lodge 650, Broth- 
erhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship 
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Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 


Station Employees (L. G., July, p. 413), 


was fully constituted in May with the 
appointment of R. A. Gallagher, Q.C., 
Winnipeg, as chairman. Mr. Gallagher 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, 
companies’ nominee J. W. Healy, Q.C., 
Toronto, and union nominee J. S. Wells, 
Montreal. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in April to deal 
with a dispute between Canadian National 
Hotels Limited (Chateau Laurier Hotel, 
Ottawa) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(L. G., July, p. 413) was fully constituted 
in May with the appointment of F. J. 
Ainsborough, Toronto, as chairman. 
Mr. Ainsborough was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members 
of the Board, company nominee R. H. 
McKercher, Q.C., Saskatoon, and 
union nominee J. M. Callaway, Ottawa. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in April to deal 
with a dispute between Air Canada, 
Montreal, and Canadian Air Line Pilots’ 
Association (L. G., July, p. 413) was fully 
constituted in May with the appointment 


of Maxwell Cohen, Montreal, as chair- 
man. Mr. Cohen was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint re- 
commendation from the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, company nominee 
H. McD. Sparks, Montreal, and union 
nominee R. R. Smeal, Vancouver. 


Board Reports Received* 


1. The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
(operational maintenance group, con- 
struction branch, Cornwall headquarters 
bargaining unit) and the Canadian Broth- 
erhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (L. G., June, p. 344). 

2. Northern Telephone Limited, New 
Liskeard, Ont., and the Communications 
Workers of America (L. G., May, p. 278). 


Issue in Dispute Settled 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and the Canadian Wire Service Guild, 
Local 213, American Newspaper Guild 
(Lis ADtile by 220), 


Conciliation Board not Appointed 


Zenith Transport Limited, North 
Burnaby, B.C., and Local 31, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron) 
(L. G., July, p. 412). 


Wage Schedules Prepared In April 


During April, the Department of La- 
bour prepared 337 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by departments of the federal 
Government and its Crown corporations 
in various areas of Canada for works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or de- 
molition, and certain services. 


In the same period, 138 contracts 
in these categories were awarded. In 
addition, 143 contracts containing the 
General Fair Wages Clause were awarded 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Corpo- 
ration and the Departments of Defence 
Production, Fisheries, Public Works and 
Transport. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned, or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 


Contracts awarded in April for the 


manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were: 


No. of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
Defence Construction 
(1951) Limited 1 $ 26,244.00 
Defence Production 74 754,374.00 
Post Office 9 227,467.25 
R.C.M.P. 5 106,317.15 


During April, the sum of $5,949.29 
was collected from 20 contractors for 
wage arrears Owing their employees as a 
result of the failure of the contractors, 
or their subcontractors, to apply the 
wage rates and other conditions of em- 
ployment required by the schedule of 
labour conditions forming part of their 
contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 276 workers concerned. 


*Full text published in Supplement No. 2, 
1968. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Manitoba Court of Appeal 
has held that a union is legally 
bound to abide by the results 
of a strike vote supervised by 
the Manitoba Labour Board. 


The Manitoba Court of Appeal held, 
by a majority decision on December 22, 
1967, that a strike was unlawful if called 
by a union after the majority of employees 
voted negatively on a strike vote con- 
ducted by the Manitoba Labour Board. 

The union was appealing a trial decision 
of Mr. Justice Wilson of the Manitoba 
Court of Queen’s Bench, which granted a 
permanent injunction restraining the union 
from striking or peaceful picketing, and 
awarded $1,000 damages to the company 
involved. (Regarding interim injunction 
decision; -seé L. G:° 1966, p. 104)2)The 
appeal turned on the question of whether 
the strike was illegal or not. 

The majority of the Court of Appeal 
stated that, since both the union and the 
Company had followed the lengthy 
procedure involved in the taking of a 
Labour Board-supervised strike vote, 
they were expected to abide by the vote, 
even though, at the relevant time in the 
case at bar, the Manitoba Labour Rela- 
tions Act did not specifically say so. It 
was pointed out that the Act was intended 
to promote equitable relations, and 
facilitate the just settlement of disputes 
between employers and employees. The 
Court of Appeal upheld the finding that 
the strike was illegal, that is to say 
unlawful, in the sense that it was designed 
to create a situation that would bring 
about a cessation of work and a breach 
of contractual relations between the 
company and its customers. Accordingly, 
the union’s appeal was dismissed. 
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Legislation Branch 


Circumstances of Dispute 


Local 914 of the Building Material 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers was 
certified by the Manitoba Labour Board 
on March 25, 1965 as bargaining agent 
for employees of Contractors Equipment 
and Supply (1965) Ltd. at its plant at 
1500 Plessis Road, North Kildonan, Man. 
After certification, the union gave notice 
to the company on March 31, 1965 of its 
desire to meet for the purpose of nego- 
tiating a collective agreement. 

Two meetings between the parties were 
held in April, 1965. The union applied 
for the appointment of a conciliation 
officer on April 29, and, subsequently, 
two meetings were attended by the 
parties and the conciliation officer. The 
Manitoba Minister of Labour advised 
the,.parties om, June “2811965; s that *he 
would not appoint a conciliation board. 
At the request of the union, a_ strike vote 
was conducted by the Manitoba Labour 
Board on July 14, 1965 among all of the 
employees of the company, including 
non-union members. Of 70 employees 
who were eligible, only 60 actually voted. 
Of these, 26 voted in favour of a strike, 
and 34 voted against a strike. 

Two days later, on July 16, two union 
representatives and approximately 12 
employees of the company peacefully 
picketed on public property in the vicinity 
of the company premises, carrying plac- 
ards that read: ‘“‘On Strike Teamsters 
Union Local #914.” As a result, a number 
of employees of Contractors Equipment 


The Quebec Court of Queen’s 
Bench has confirmed the Supe- 
rior Court decision dismissing 
a petition to discontinue the 
Picard Industrial Inquiry Com- 
mission. 


and Supply were absent from work, 


I 


either because they were among those © 


picketing, or because they refused to cross 


the picket line. In addition, the driver of — 


a truck, operated by a customer of the 
company, 
because of the picket line. 

In the afternoon of that same day, July 
16, 1965, an interim injunction was 
granted ex parte by Mr. Justice Deniset. 
The injunction restrained the union, its 
officials, servants, agents, 


or anyone > 


acting on its behalf from, among other | 
things: interfering with the company’s © 
customers; interfering with the company’s | 
employees so as to influence, persuade or © 


induce them to break their contracts of 
employment with the company; picketing 


the place of business of the company or | 
of its customers, or of any other person or © 
persons having dealings with the company. | 

Mr. Justice Wilson of the Manitoba — 
Court of Queen’s Bench ordered, on | 
July 27, 1965, that the injunction restrain- © 
ing strike action continue until trial of 
the matter (L. G. 1966, p. 104). One} 
ground on which he based his decision — 
was that a strike is illegal when a majority © 


of employees have opposed such action 
in a strike vote. 


When the action came to trial before — 


him, Mr. Justice Wilson referred to the 


view he had expressed on the motion to © 
continue the injunction—that is, that the © 


strike called by the union was iNegal. He 
then stated in the trial decision: ‘‘That 


is still my view and I have nothing to add | 
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} 


| 


refused to enter the plant | 


to the written reasons handed down at 
that time on that aspect of the case.’’ Mr. 
Justice Wilson awarded $1,000 damages 
to the company. 


Legality of Strike 


When the decision of Mr. Justice Wilson 
was appealed to the Manitoba Court of 
Appeal, the central issue was whether the 
strike carried out by the union on July 16, 
1965 was illegal or not. 

Mr. Justice Guy, presenting the majority 
decision on the appeal, first summarized 
the union’s argument that the strike on 
July 16, 1965 was legal. 

A broad general statement of the 
position taken by counsel for the 
defendant union is this: That having 
completely followed the procedures 
provided for the settlement of disputes 
in The Labour Relations Act, the parties 
have now exhausted all of the legislative 
remedies and are returned to their 
position in common law which did 
not render a strike unlawful per se. 
Counsel quoted Crofter Hand Woven 
Harris Tweed Co. v. Veitch [L. G. 1942, 
p. 499] where Lord Wright said...: 

‘Where the rights of labour are con- 
cerned, the rights of the employer are 
conditioned by the rights of the men 
to give or withhold their services. The 
right of workmen to strike is an 
essential element in the principle of 
collective bargaining.’ 

Counsel for the Union also cited the 
cases of Williams et al. v. Aristocratic 
Restaurants (L. G. 1951, p. 1553) and 
Mogul SS. Co. v. McGregor, Gow & Co. 
(1892) AC 25, 61 LJQB 29S. 

As Mr. Justice Guy put it, the question 
to be decided was whether or not the 
union’s argument was valid in the cir- 
cumstances. He pointed out that, in 
passing the Manitoba Labour Relations 
Act, the Manitoba Legislature had at- 
tempted to outline procedures that would 
assist the settlement of labour disputes. 
The full title of the Act is: “‘“An Act to 
promote Equitable Relations between 
Employers and Employees and to facili- 
tate the Just Settlement of Disputes 
between them.’ Commenting on _ the 
decision of the union to strike after a 
negative vote on the strike proposal, 
Mr. Justice Guy said: 

The fact that the Act and the regula- 
tions only proceed up to the point of 
taking a strike vote among the em- 
ployees in the unit affected, indicates 
clearly that if such vote is favourable 
to strike action, and a strike is indeed 
called, the Government as such is not 
prepared to intervene any further with 
regard to the rights and responsibilities 
of the parties to the dispute. But surely 
both parties after following the lengthy 
procedure involved in the taking of a 
government-supervised strike vote, are 
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expected to abide by it, even though 

the Act itself at the time in question 

was silent on the subject. 

In the injunction proceedings of July 
27, 1965, Mr. Justice Wilson had stated 
that: ‘““Having elected to call for a strike 
vote, the union impliedly undertakes to 
be bound by the result of such vote.” In 
the appeal, however, it was asked, on 
behalf of the union, to whom and for 
what consideration the union. should 
undertake to be bound. 

Mr. Justice Guy said in answer that 
the undertaking was with the people of 
the Province represented by the Manitoba 
Government, which undertaking meant 
simply that the law is to be obeyed; 
moreover, the union was bound, in 
Mr. Justice Guy’s view, by the result of 
the strike vote by the consideration that 
it risked being decertified as the recognized 
bargaining agent of the employees of 
Contractors Equipment and Supply (1965) 
Ltd. 

Summing up, Mr. Justice Guy spoke of 
the points that impressed him in making 
his decision. He reiterated that the 
Manitoba Labour Relations Act is de- 
signed to promote equitable relations 
between employer and employees. In 
these relations, there is seldom any 
question as to the identify of the employer; 
the other party, however, consisted of a 
body of employees who should be able to 
speak with one voice. A union can be 
certified by the Labour Relations Board 
as bargaining agent for all employees in 
a unit; therefore, the certified union 
should become the only entity through 
which the employer should deal with its 
employees in the unit. Finally, Mr. 
Justice Guy said: 

When a strike vote is called for by 
the union and it is found that the 
majority of employees affected are 
opposed to a strike, it must not call a 
strike. To take such strike action in 
such circumstances seems to me to be 
in defiance of the authority it has 
obtained as a representative of the 
majority and precludes the union from 
posing as the proper entity to be 
certified as the bargaining agent re- 
presenting the majority. 

It was noted that, in the trial judgment 
of Mr. Justice Wilson, the word “‘illegal”’ 
was used in describing the strike in 
question. Although the use of the word 
‘illegal’? might seem to have an ugly or 
quasi-criminal connotation, it was clear 
to Mr. Justice Guy that Mr. Justice 
Wilson had meant that the action taken 
by the union on July 16, 1965 was unlaw- 
ful in the sense that its intent was ‘“‘to 
create a situation which would result in a 
cessation of work and bring about a 
breach of contractual relations between 
the plaintiff [the Company] and _ its 
customers.” 


Intent of Legislature 


In 1966, the Manitoba Legislature pas- 
sed an amendment (1966, c. 33, sec. 6) 
which added to the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Act the following provision: 

21.(6) The result of a strike vote does 
not bind a bargaining agent, or a trade 
union, to a course of action in accord- 
ance with the result of the vote. 

This section did not, of course, apply 
when the cause of the action in the case 
at bar arose in July, 1965. It was argued 
on behalf of the union, nevertheless, that 
the amendment was not a new piece of 
substantive legislation, but merely decla- 
ratory of the law on strike votes. 

To this Mr. Justice Guy answered: 

It is, of course, somewhat dismaying to 

find that the legislature in 1966, after 

providing the elaborate machinery for 
taking the strike vote, carefully super- 
vised by the Government or its agent, 
the Labour Relations Board, should 
pass legislation indicating that all of 
this procedure is academic or nugatory: 
See Sec. 21(6) quoted, supra. While this 
expresses my view, it is, of course, 
obiter dicta [i.e. a judicial observation 
not binding as a precedent] and not to 
be considered as a gesture of court 
disapproval of legislation duly passed. 
Mr. Justice Monnin concurred with Mr. 
Justice Guy in his findings on the appeal. 


Dissenting Opinion 


For Chief Justice Smith, the nub of the 
issue regarding the actions of the union on 
July 16, 1965, was that the union did not 
admit that a strike vote was binding in 
any case under the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Act. 

He noted that the Act does not create 
or confer upon employees the right to 
strike. ‘‘That right,’’ he said, “‘has existed 
at common law since long before the 
enactment of any compulsory collective 
bargaining legislation.” The Mogul and 
Crofter cases, mentioned in the majority 
decision, were cited in support of the 
right to strike. The chief Justice added 
that Canadian courts have given ex- 
pression to similar views. ““The principle 
of the right to strike still stands,’ Chief 
Justice Smith said. 

The provision for strike votes, enacted 
in 1962 as Sec. 21(3) of the Manitoba 
Labour Relations Act, reads: 

21(3) The Board shall conduct every 
strike vote by secret ballot in a manner 
and at a time and place directed by the 
Board, and the rules made under this 
Act with respect to the taking of votes 
apply. 

Sec. 21(1) of the Act outlined the con- 
ciliation procedure that must be followed 
before a strike may be called. Chief 
Justice Smith found that Secs. 21(1) and 
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21(3) had the effect of prohibiting a strike 
vote until the same conditions had been 
fulfilled as must precede calling a strike or 
striking, plus the provision that all such 
votes shall have been conducted by the 
Manitoba Labour Board in accordance 
with the rules made under the Act. 

Under these provisions, the taking of a 
strike vote was not a condition precedent 
to a strike, nor did Secs. 21(1) and 21(3) 
state what effect, if any, such a vote had 
upon the right to strike. For these reasons, 
Chief Justice Smith did not consider that 
the Manitoba legislature intended, with- 
out so stating, that the mere enactment 
that a strike vote must be conducted by 
the Labour Board under certain rules, was 
to have any effect upon the right to strike. 
“In my view,’ the Chief Justice said, 
‘“once the conditions in Sec. 21(1) have 
been complied with, the parties are re- 
stored to their positions at common law.” 

Examining the history of the strike vote, 
the Chief Justice found that, with the 
development of the labour movement, 
the strike vote ceased to be a decision to 
strike or not, as it had been in the early 
days. The strike vote became a bargaining 
device with two purposes: 


1. to indicate to the union the degree of 
support it could expect if, eventually, it 
decided to call a strike; and 


2. to show the employer that the work- 
ers strongly support the proposals ad- 
vanced by the union. 

The union, to which the workers had 
accorded considerable influence and au- 
thority in the conduct of negotiations, was 
not bound by the affirmative or negative 
result of the vote. 

Although the vote could be taken in 
the Manitoba jurisdiction only after pre- 
vious compliance with Sec. 21(1), and 
under the supervision of the Manitoba 
Labour Board, the Chief Justice was of 
the opinion that the twofold purpose of 
the strike vote was unchanged. ‘‘There is 
no definition of ‘strike vote’ in The 
Labour Relations Act, [the absence of] 
which supports the view that, when that 
term was used in the Act, the [Manitoba] 
legislature intended it to have the recog- 
nized meaning it had acquired over the 
years, as indicated above.”’ 

The “‘Rules”’ for the administration of 
the Act, however, defined a ‘“‘strike vote’’ 
among the employees in a_ bargaining 
unit as being ‘“‘for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether the said employees are in 
favour of going on strike in support of 
any demand or demands made on behalf 
of the affected employees.”’ 

This definition, in the Chief Justice’s 
view, was not in accord with the obvious 
intent of the legislature; Sec. 65(1) of the 
Labour Relations Act required that 
regulations be “‘not inconsistent with this 
Act.” “‘The intention of the legislature,” 
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Chief Justice Smith asserted, ‘‘cannot be 
changed by regulations made under the 
authority of the foregoing subsection 
[65(1)].”’ 

In considering whether strike votes are 
binding, Chief Justice Smith raised ques- 
tions relating to the position of the 
parties after a strike vote has been taken. 
He said: 


... Following a negative strike vote, 
the situation is that no agreement has 
been reached and the union is still the 
certified bargaining agent. It is still 
necessary to come to an agreement. If 
the negative vote precludes the union 
from calling a strike at that date, or 
subsequently after further negotiations, 
the effect is that the union has lost 
its most important and fundamental 
bargaining weapon, the possibility that 
a strike may be called. Under such 
circumstances I can see little possibility 
of the union retaining any effective 
bargaining power. It is my opinion that 
the legislature would not intend to place 
a union and the employees it represents 
in this position, without expressly 
indicating its intention to do so. 

Again, if a negative strike vote binds 
the union not to call a strike, there is 
nothing to indicate when or under what 
circumstances, if any, the prohibition 
against a strike may terminate. For 
example, if further negotiations fail to 
produce an agreement, may the union 
apply for a second strike vote, and if so, 
when, and subject to what conditions ? 
.. . Are we to conclude that the legis- 
lature intended that, following a nega- 
tive strike vote, the union and the 
employees must accept whatever terms 
the employer may choose to impose ? 
I cannot think so. 


Like Mr. Justice Guy, who spoke for 
the majority in the case at bar, the Chief 
Justice dealt with the amendment made 
in 1966 [Sec. 21(6)], which provided that 
a strike vote does not bind the bargaining 
agent to a course of action in accordance 
with the result of the vote. He said: 


There is no evidence as to whether or 
not the new subsec. (6) was related in 
any way to this case, nor has the court 
any means of knowing whether the 
legislature intended to clarify the 
effect of a strike vote or to change the 
law .istess* 

One thing is clear, however, from the 
new subsec. (6). The legislature of 
Manitoba does not consider that a 
negative strike vote must have the 
effect that a strike called thereafter is 
and must be necessarily illegal, because 
by this subsection it has expressly 
provided .. . the contrary. 

Chief Justice Smith concluded that the 
strike against Contractors Equipment and 
Supply (1965) Ltd. was not illegal. He 


therefore found that Local 914 was not 
liable for damages. 


Majority Decision 


Mr. Justice Guy, with Mr. Justice 

Monnin concurring, held that the appeal 
must fail. The strike by the Building 
Material Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 914 had been found in the 
Court below to be illegal, that is, un- 
lawful, in the sense that it was designed 
to create a situation that would bring 
about a cessation of work and a breach of 
contractual relations. On appeal, the 
majority upheld this finding, and so did 
not alter the decision to fix damages at 
$1,000 as a consequence of an unlawful 
strike. 
Contractors Equipment and Supply (1965) 
Ltd. v. Building Material Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers, Local 914 (1967), 
62 W.W.R., Part 10, p. 596; 68 C.L.L.C., 
para. 14,096. 


QUEBEC COURT OF QUEEN’S 
BENCH 


The Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, 
by dismissing, on August 8, 1967, an 
appeal from the judgment of the Quebec 
Superior Court, 


Working Conditions Act (Statutes of 
Canada, 1966, c. 49), which provides that 
the conclusions of the Industrial Inquiry 
Commission — appointed under Sec. 56. 


of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act — regarding certain 
conditions of work for longshoremen in 
three St. Lawrence River ports be in- 


corporated in the collective agreements | 


to which the Act applies. 
the part of the Inquiry Commissioner 


mission. 


upheld the constitu-_ 
tional validity of the St. Lawrence Ports 


Further, the Court found no bias on 


| 
: 
1 


i 


j 
i 
i 


warranting the suspension of the Com- | 


, 


Circumstances of Dispute 


During a strike by dock workers in the | 


ports of Montreal, Three Rivers, and | 


Quebec, in 1966, Mr. Justice René Lippé | 
was appointed a mediator between the 
International Longshoremen’s Associa-— 


tion and the Shipping Federation of | 


Canada Inc. In his report to the Minister 
of Labour of Canada, the mediator re- 
commended the appointment of a com-) 
mission of inquiry pursuant to Sec. 56 of. 
the federal Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. . 

On June 23, 1966, the Minister of. 
Labour appointed Laurent Augustin 
Picard as an Industrial Inquiry Commis- 
sion to inquire into and then report its 
conclusions on matters on which agree-_ 
ment had not been reached in mediation. — 
The matters to be studied by the Picard 
Commission included the composition 
and number of members of work gangs, 
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, 


the impact of automation, hiring prac- 
tices, and job security. 

The Parliament of Canada passed the 
St. Lawrence Ports Working Conditions 
Act on July 14, 1966. The preamble of 
this Act said that it was in the national 
interest that the conclusions of the 
Industrial Inquiry Commission with re- 
spect to the unsettled matters in the dock 
workers dispute should be carried into 
effect without delay following receipt of 
the Commission’s report. The conclusions 
would therefore be incorporated in the 
terms of settlement already arrived at by 
bargaining and mediation, and, further, 
would be incorporated in any collective 
agreements entered into pursuant to 
those terms of settlement. 

Accordingly, the St. Lawrence Ports 
Working Conditions Act enacted in 
Sec. 3 that: 

3. Forthwith upon the receipt by the 
Minister of Labour of the report of the 
Commission, the Minister of Labour 
shall cause copies of the report to ‘be 
furnished to the Federation and to the 
Union, and thereupon each collective 
agreement to which this Act applies 
shall be deemed to be amended by the 
incorporation therein of the conclusions 
of the Commission, as set forth in the 
report, with respect to each of the... 
matters concerning which, under the 
terms of reference of the Commission, 
inquiry is to be made by it. 

During the first session of the Picard 
Commission on September 8, 1966, coun- 
sel for Local 375 of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association challenged 
the jurisdiction of the Commission. It was 
alleged that because Mr. Picard had 
already done work for remuneration for 
Aluminium Limited — of which Saguenay 
Shipping Ltd., a member of the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, was a subsidiary — 
he appeared biased in the eyes of the 
members of the Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, or there was at least some danger 
that Mr. Picard’s appointment would 
arouse doubts among the dock workers 
concerning his impartiality. 

A week later, on September 15, Local 
375 launched a petition before the 
Quebec Superior Court asking it to: 

(a) order the suspension of all pro- 
ceedings in the present case until judg- 
ment to intervene therein; 

(b) authorize the issue of a Writ of 
Summons addressed to the Defendants 
herein and order the suspension of all 
proceedings before the Defendant, Mr. 
Picard, and the transmission to the 
office of this Honourable Court, within 
the delays to be fixed, of the record in 
this case and of all the exhibits con- 
nexed therewith; 

(c) By final judgment herein: (i) 
declare the Statute of Canada 14-15 
Elizabeth II 1966, known as ‘an 
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Act respecting certain conditions of 
employment of dock workers at the 
ports of Montreal, Trois-Rivieres and 
Quebec’, to be ultra vires, null and 
void; (ii) declare the appointment and 
mandate of the Defendant, Mr. Picard, 
null and void and in any event annulled 
by said judgment to intervene under 
reserve of the right of the Minister of 
Labour to appoint a new _ inquiry 
validly constituted in law and more 
particularly under Sec. 56 of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, 11-12 George VI, chapter 54, 
1948; (iii) order the Defendants to dis- 
continue the present inquiry; (iv) order 
the Defendants to cease and desist from 
all acts purporting to be done in virtue 
of the appointment of the Defendant, 
Mr. Picard, as Commissioner and the 
enactment of the aforesaid Statute, and 
more particularly not to set aside, 
change or ignore the collective agree- 
ment or any obligation therein in 
favour of Plaintiff-Applicant [Long- 
shoremen’s Association], its officers and 
members. 

When this petition was dismissed by 
the Quebec Superior Court, the Long- 
shoremen’s Association then appealed the 
decision to the Quebec Court of Queen’s 
Bench. 


Supervision and Control by Courts 


The first issue before the Court of 
Queen’s Bench was whether the Quebec 
Superior Court, whose decision was being 
challenged, had powers of supervision and 
control over the Picard Commission. 

The petition made by the Longshore- 
men’s Association appeared to one of the 
Queen’s Bench judges, Mr. Justice Rivard, 
to have been made pursuant to Art. 846 
of Quebec’s new Code of Civil Procedure 
(Statutes of Quebec, 1965, c. 80), under 
which the remedies formerly known as 
certiorari and prohibition had been com- 
bined into one. Mr. Justice Rivard there- 
fore set out to determine whether Art. 846 
applied to the Picard Commission. 

The principle constantly asserted in the 
courts is that administrative commissions 
are subject to the remedies of certiorari 
and prohibition, if such commissions 
exercise judicial or quasi-judicial func- 
tions. In the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Rivard, the Picard Commission did not 
possess judicial or quasi-judicial powers, 
for, under the Si. Lawrence Ports Work- 
ing Conditions Act, the Commission was 
given authority by Parliament to create 
law, rather than to interpret or apply law 
as would a court or judicial body. 

Mr. Justice Rivard concluded that the 
Longshoremen’s Association was not enti- 
tled in this case to the remedy under Art. 
846 and, consequently, could not, under 
that procedure, prevent the Picard Com- 
mission from continuing its inquiry accord- 


ing to the terms of reference set out in the 
appointment made under Sec. 56 of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. On the basis that the remedies 
in Art. 846 did not apply, Mr. Justice 
Rivard would therefore have dismissed the 
appeal. 

The other two Queen’s Bench judges 
did not consider the case at bar on this 
basis alone. Mr. Justice Hyde, with Mr. 
Justice Rinfret concurring, said: 

While I share the view of my col- 
league [Mr. Justice Rivard] that the 
Commission is not a ‘Court’ and 
accordingly subject to the special pro- 
ceedings envisaged by Arts. 846 et seq. 
[Code of Civil Procedure], I am not 
prepared to conclude that the Superior 
Court has lost a superintending and 
reforming power over such a body if, 
for one reason or another, it should 
unlawfully be usurping or exceeding its 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Justice Hyde therefore went on 
to consider three arguments raised by 
the Longshoremen’s Association on the 
appeal. 


Question of Bias 


In the view of Mr. Justice Hyde, the 
principal issue before him was whether 
there was a reasonable apprehension of 
bias because of the background of Com- 
missioner Laurent Picard. 

The Longshoremen’s Association sub- 
mitted that Commissioner Picard, in his 
capacity as an economist providing re- 
search and consultative services for 
several industries and companies, had 
been consulted by Aluminium Limited, 
which is a company that controls the 
Saguenay Shipping Ltd., one of the 
parties before the Inquiry Commission. 
This had taken place more than a year 
before Mr. Picard’s appointment as Com- 
missioner, and there was no indication of 
the subject matter of the consultation. 

The Superior Court had dismissed the 
complaint of bias, pointing out that the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act merely provides [under Sec. 
28 (8)(b)] that no one may act as a 
conciliator: 

(b) who is acting or has, within a 
period of six months preceding the date 
of his appointment, acted in the 
capacity of solicitor, legal advisor, 
counsel, or paid agent of either of the 
parties. 

Although he admitted that the case at 
bar did not concern Mr. Picard as a 
member of a Conciliation Board, Mr. 
Justice Hyde said that Sec. 28 (8)(b) 
served as a guideline, and that one might 
well question the appointment of Mr. 
Picard as an Industrial Inquiry Commis- 
sioner, if the alleged consultation for 
Aluminium Limited had taken place 
within six months of his appointment. In 
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this case, however, Mr. Justice Hyde said 
he was unable to anticipate a biased 
approach by Commissioner Picard on the 
ground of the consultation for Aluminium 
Limited. He concluded: 

Professional people are called upon 
to serve in judicial, quasi-judicial and 
administrative posts in many fields, and 
if governments were to exclude candi- 
dates on such a ground, they would 
find themselves deprived of the services 
of most professionals with any ex- 
perience in the matters in respect of 
which their services are sought. Accord- 
ingly, I agree with the Court below that 
this ground was properly rejected. 


Abdication of Authority 


The second issue was whether the St. 
Lawrence Ports Working Conditions Act 
was ultra vires on the grounds that the 
Parliament of Canada had abdicated its 
authority by providing that each collec- 
tive agreement to which the Act applied 
should be deemed to be amended by the 
incorporation into the agreements of the 
conclusions of the Industrial Inquiry 
Commission. 

Mr. Justice Hyde commented that this 
authority to incorporate the Commis- 
sion’s conclusions into the terms of settle- 
ment was ‘‘somewhat unusual,’ but he 
recognized that the situation that had 
brought about the enactment of the St. 
Lawrence Ports Working Conditions Act 
was also “extraordinary and of concern 
to the national interest.’’ He stated that 
the courts were not required to be wholly 
unaware of economic and social problems, 
and that the turmoil in shipping in Canada 
presented a serious problem. 

He noted that the powers accorded 
Commissioner Picard were limited to col- 
lective agreements expiring on December 
31, 1967, and that the questions which 
the Commission was left to determine 
were defined in the St. Lawrence Ports 
Working Conditions Act, and related 
generally to the impact of automation and 
job security. Mr. Justice Hyde found that, 
since Parliament is supreme within its 
jurisdiction, no permanent abdication of 
power was conferred by that Act. Accord- 
ing to the case of Hodge v. The Queen, 
(1883) 9 App. Cas. 117: 

It [Parliament] retains its powers 
intact, and can, whenever it pleases, 
destroy the agency it has created and 
set up another, or take the matter 
directly into its own hands. How far it 
shall seek the aid of subordinate 
agencies, and how long it shall continue 
them, are matters for each legislature, 
and not for Courts of Law, to decide. 
In the case of Reference re Regulations 

(Chemicals) under War Measures Act 
[1943] 1 D.L.R. 248, [1943] S.C.R. 1, and 
79 C.C.C. 1, the Supreme Court of 
Canada said: 
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There may be grounds for complaint 
in the system adopted by the Executive 
of giving the most extensive and drastic 
powers of control into the hands of 
individuals or boards who are in no 
way responsive to the will of the electo- 
rate. The orders made from time to 
time by all the controllers and boards 
may well appear to the people to con- 
stitute an arbitrary abuse of govern- 
ment by persons not representative of 
or responsible to the people. But the 
safety valve of our constitutional 
system of government remains intact. 
Parliament has not effaced itself. In the 
ultimate analysis, the House of Com- 
mons as representative of the people 
has, in a practical sense, full power to 
amend or repeal the War Measures Act 
or to make ineffective any of the orders 
in council passed in pursuance of its 
provisions. 

Mr. Justice Hyde concluded that the 
powers given Commissioner Picard were 
not ultra vires on the grounds of abdica- 
tion of authority by Parliamsnt. He did 
point out that, even if abdication of 
authority had been found, Commissioner 
Picard could still have continued his 
inquiry with his appointment under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. 


Question of Jurisdiction 


The third issue raised was whether, 
having regard to “property and civil 
rights’’ [sec. 92 (13) of the B.N.A. Act] 
and ‘“‘local works and undertakings’’ [sec. 
92 (10) of the B.N.A. Act], the Parliament 
of Canada possessed the general power 
to enact the St. Lawrence Ports Working 
Conditions Act. 

The Longshoremen’s Association sub- 
mitted that, because some of its members 
were working for separate enterprises or 
undertakings in inland and coastal navi- 
gation within the Province of Quebec, 
these workers could not be subject to 
federal authority exercised in respect of 
navigation and shipping. 

The basis of federal authority over 
navigation and shipping, as Mr. Justice 
Hyde stated, is found in Sec. 91 (10) of the 
British North America Act. He said that, 
ever since the Industrial Relations Refer- 
ences (E.G 21955..p.1952). there. couldy be 
no question that the federal Parliament 
has had the power to legislate in the field 
of industrial relations related to navigation 
and shipping. 

In the case at bar, the Court did not 
have any evidence concerning the extent 
of such work on enterprises and under- 
takings within the Province of Quebec. 
Mr. Justice Hyde then said: 

I can well see the difficulty of having 
two sets of rules applying to the same 
people. Regard must be had to the pre- 
ponderance of international and inter- 


provincial shipping. The ports of 
Montreal, Trois-Riviéres and Quebec 
are an integral part of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway system and come under the 
jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada. 
As far as I know, it has never been con- 
tended that the federal authority over 
these ports and the Seaway is affected 
because they handle intra-provincial 
shipping as well. There are certain 
aspects which do not admit of divided 
responsibility. 

It may be that there are operations 
where a distinction is possible, and if so, 
I would expect Commissioner Picard to 
distinguish. I am certainly not prepared 
at this stage to say that he will not. 
Where distinction is impossible, I 
would consider the federal power pre- 
dominant as a necessary accessory to 
the exercise of its authority over 
‘navigation and shipping’. 

Further, the Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion expressed concern over the terms of 
Sec. 2 (d) of the St. Lawrence Ports Work- 
ing Conditions Act, in which the word 
‘“‘union”’ is defined for the purposes of the 
Act: 

(d) ‘“‘union’”’? means the International 
Longshoremen’s Association and any 
affiliated locals thereof representing 
dock workers at the Ports of Montreal, 
Trois-Rivieres and Quebec. 

The Longshoremen’s Association was 
concerned whether the words “‘any affil- 
iated locals’? could include ‘‘related 
trades.”’ Mr. Justice Hyde responded to 
this with a quotation from former Chief 
Justice Kerwin of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, who said in the J/ndustrial Rela- 
tions Reference case that: 

... the Act before us should not be 
construed to apply to employees who 
are employed at remote stages, but only 
to those whose work is intimately con- 
nected with the work, undertaking or 
business. 

Mr. Justice Hyde concluded by saying 
that the Longshoremen’s Association had 
not persuaded him that the danger of 
encroachment on provincial rights was 
such that the writ should be issued, even 
if the Court had the power to issue the 
remedy demanded or one in similar form. 

For these reasons, Mr. Justice Hyde 
dismissed the appeal. In this judgment, 
Mr. Justice Rinfret wholly concurred. 


Appeal Dismissed 


The appeal of Local 375 was dismissed 
by the Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, 
thereby confirming the decision of the 
Quebec Superior Court to dismiss the 
petition requesting discontinuance of the 
Picard Industrial Inquiry Commission. 
Regina vy. Picard et al., Ex parte. Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, 
Local 375. 65 D.L.R. (2d) 658; .C196e) 
R.J.B:R. 301; 
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Unemployment Insurance Report — March 
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There were 657,000 claimants for 
regular and seasonal unemployment in- 
surance benefit on March 29. As is usual 
at this time of year, the end-of-March 
count was lower than that recorded at 
the end of February. A decrease of 18,000 
in regular claimants was partially offset 
by an increase of 16,000 in claimants for 
seasonal benefit, the net result being a 
decrease of 2,500 from the 659,000 re- 
corded on February 29. The number of 
male claimants decreased by 3,700; 
female claimants increased by 1,200. 

Increases of 84,000 in claimants for 
regular benefit and 29,000 for seasonal 
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Unemployment Insurance 
and Manpower Section 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


benefit accounted for an increase of 
113,000 over the 544,000 claimants re- 
corded at the end of March 1967. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


A total of 183,000 initial and renewal 
claims for benefit were received in local 
offices across Canada during March. This 
was 15,000, or 8 per cent, fewer than the 
198,000 received in February, and was 


Summary Table 


Cumulative data 
1968 


January 12 months 


March February March to ending 
Activity 1968 1968 1967 March March 
(in thousands) 
Insured population as at monthend — 4,905 4,769 a — 
Initial and renewal claims filed 
OD ote NE a Bia es ca esate 183 198 182 677 1,887 
ities oh tea parte whine 138 1517 134 518 1,389 
RW Sooo ccc evnctiva een 45 47 48 159 498 
Claimants currently reporting to local 
Le oe ee ee See ee ee 657 659 544 650* 394* 
Regular benefit ..........:.c...c.000.-.... 491 509 407 = — 
Seasonal benefit..................5.....--+- 166 150 137 — — 
ie 1 | Sanaa ae al a 21 24 21 — — 
Beneficiaries (weekly average)............ 600 558 458 513" 293* 
Weeks compensated..................00000 2,400 2,233 2,059 6,537 15,054 
LT, CERF bane See as ae eee eae $63,705 $59,548 $53,167 $174,018 $388,583 
Average weekly benefit...............00..0.... 3:26.55 + > 20.67" 3 25,82" 326.62 3 25.81 


*Monthly average. 
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approximately equal to the number 
received during March 1967. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly estimate of the 
number of beneficiaries was 600,000 in 
March, 558,000 in February and 458,000 in 
March 1967. Benefit payments amounted 
to $63.7 million in March, $59.5 million 
in February and $53.2 million in March 
1967. Average weekly benefit payments 
for the three dates under consideration 
were $26.55, $26.67 and $25.82. 


Provincial Data 


Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba were 
the only provinces that did not share in 
the decrease in the claimant count from 
the end of February. In Quebec, where 
the largest increase occurred, males 
accounted for 95 per cent of the rise. In 
Ontario, an increase in the number of 
females was partially offset by a decrease 
among males. 

With the exception of the Atlantic 
provinces, increases over March 31, 1967 
were relatively large across the country. 

The decrease from February in the 
number of claims filed occurred in all 
provinces except Newfoundland and New 
Brunswick, which experienced minor 
increases. 

Compared with March 1967, changes 
in the number of claims filed were minor. 
With the exception of Quebec, fewer 
claims were filed in all provinces east of 
Manitoba. 


A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the active file at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time inevi- 
tably includes some whose claims are in 
process. ‘‘Claimants’” should not be inter- 
preted either as “total number of bene- 
ficiaries’’ or “total job applicants.” 
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Decisions of the Umpire 


Under the Unemployment 


Insurance Act 


CUB 2740 

The claimant, who lived in London, 
Ont., filed an application for benefit at 
the London local office on October 14, 
1966, and said that she had last been 
employed at a hotel in Alberta from May 
3 to September 28, 1966, and that her 
employment had terminated because of 
the closing of the hotel. 

The claimant filed a renewal claim 
effective January 15, 1967, showing the 
same employment history as before. The 
claim was allowed. 

In a letter to the local office, which 
apparently should have been dated May 
12, 1967, the claimant said that she and 
her sister had been called to New Brun- 
swick on account of the death of her 
brother. The letter was also signed by 
her sister. She said that they expected to 
be in London ‘“‘by the end of next week.”’ 

The local office, following the usual 
procedure under these circumstances, 
considered the claimant not available for 
work, and therefore not eligible for 
benefit for the period May 12 to 22, 1967, 
inclusive. 

On May 26, the claimant wrote protes- 
ting against her being considered un- 
available for work from May 12 to 22. 
She said that she was appealing because 
she had not been offered a job since last 
October “‘by you or Manpower,” and 
because the -“‘ridiculous phone notice” 
She had received notifying her of her 
suspension from benefit struck her as 
‘rather unjust.” 

On receiving this letter, the insurance 
officer wrote to the claimant confirming 
her disqualification for the period in 
question, because ‘‘you have failed to 
prove that you are available for work, as 
required by Sec. 54(2)(a) of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, as you were out 
of the area for personal reasons.”’ 

The claimant’s letter was treated as an 
appeal to the board of referees, and the 
case was heard by the board on June 15, 


the claimant being present but not 
represented. 
By a majority decision, the board 


confirmed the disqualification and dis- 
missed the appeal. The dissenting member 
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said it was not disputed that the claimant 
had been absent to attend her brother’s 
funeral. He went on to say, “It is my 
opinion that there are very few employers 
that do not allow a leave of absence with 
pay in cases of extreme compassionate 
leave such as this case.’’ He contended 
that ‘‘the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission should be consistent with other 
employers and agencies of the Govern- 
ment of Canada in allowing such leave.” 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire 
on June 25. She averred in her appeal 
that the chairman of the board of referees 
had been ‘‘quite biased”’ in his hearing of 
the case. She complained that he had not 
tried to find out which employee of the 
local office had, as she said, told her 
sister that ‘‘all we had to do was phone 
in and it would be enough as long as we 
let them know when we were leaving 
(we did by letter).’’ She called this ‘‘a 
misrepresentation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission employees,’’ add- 
ing, “If these people do not know, how 
do you expect me to know?” She said 
that she and her sister had acted in good 
faith. She asked “Show can anyone be 
available for work on Saturday, Sunday, 
Monday, when Mondays fall on a holi- 
day? These offices are closed on these 
davss a0" 

The local office made a statement on 
July 4, in which it said that it had been 
unable to find out which employee had 
given the claimant’s sister the information 
over the telephone. It also said, however, 
“It is possible someone may have told 
them to telephone the local office before 
leaving for the coast. If this was the case, 
possibly claimant thought this meant she 
would be entitled to benefits. This would 
only have been an assumption, however, 
and she would not be told benefits would 
be paid for the period of absence.”’ 


Considerations and Conclusions 


Whether or not the claimant’s allega- 
tions of misinformation are true, it is the 
case that she must at all times, on each 
day, remain available for employment, 
the Umpire stated. According to long 
established jurisprudence, it is not suffi- 


cient for a claimant to notify his local 
office of his intended absence; he must 
maintain his availability for work in 
respect of each day of his absence, and 
the fact that there is little prospect of 
employment during the period of his 
absence is immaterial. 

The Umpire stated he thought it was 
clear that, during the time the claimant 
was attending her brother’s funeral, she 
would, quite understandably, not have 
been in a position to accept employment. 

Unfortunately for the claimant, he 
said, this very fact meant that she was not, 
during the period in question, available 
for employment within the meaning of 
Sec. 54(2)(a) of the Act. 

Concluded the Umpire: “I am in full 
sympathy with the claimant, and I can 
very well understand her feelings with 
regard to this disqualification. The Umpire 
must, however, apply the law as it is, 
and I have no alternative but to disallow 
the claimant’s appeal. 


Insurance Registrations 
And Other UIC Statistics 


On March 31, insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had _ been 


issued to © 


5,177,820 employees who had made con- | 


tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1967. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 393,745, an increase of 71 
since January 31. 

During March, there were 10,639 in- 
vestigations conducted by enforcement 
officers across Canada. Of these, 6,373 
were spot checks of claims to verify the 


fulfilment of statutory conditions, and — 


2,616 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 1,650 were investigations 


in connection with claimants suspected of © 


making false statements to obtain bene- | 


fits. 


Prosecutions were commenced in 312 — 
95 against employers and 217 


cases, 
against claimants.* 


Punitive disqualifications as a result of © 
claimants making false statements or mis- © 


representations numbered 731.* 

Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in March totalled 
$33,877,102.07 compared with $31,775,- 
305.25 in February and $37,852,821.14 in 
March 1967. 

Benefits paid in March totalled $63,- 
704,797.04 compared with $59,548,128.21 
in February and $53,115,651.83 in March 
1967. 

The balance in the Fund on March 28 
was $298,712,572.20 compared with 
$328,540,267.17 on February 29 and 
$258,203,011.80 on March 31, 1967. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the 
investigations conducted during this period. 
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Cases Nos: 103 to 109 


Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 


Releases Decisions in Seven Cases 


Seven cases were heard on May 14, 
1968, at the Canadian Railway Office of 
Arbitration in Montreal. The Arbitrator 
was J. A. Hanrahan. . 

All of the claims were disallowed. Sum- 
maries of the seven cases, based on the 
award of the Arbitrator, appear below. 


CASE No. 103 


Dispute between Canadian National 

Railways and Canadian Brotherhood 

of Railway, Transport and General 

Workers concerning claims that the 

company violated the collective agree- 

ment by establishing an improper 
rate of pay for train messengers in 
express-freight service. 

The company, on February 1, 1964, 
began to operate an express-freight train 
service, and established a rate of pay for 
train messengers in this service identical 
with the rate agreed upon for train 
messengers in exclusive passenger service. 

The passenger coaches on mixed trains 
101 and 102 were removed by the company 
on this date, and were given a new desig- 
nation as ‘‘express-freight trains.”’ The 
trains on this new service travelled in 
excess of the freight train speed. 

Because the agreement does not pro- 
vide for a rate of pay for either train 
messengers or train messenger helpers on 
express-freight trains, the company de- 
cided to pay them at rates of pay for 
messengers On passenger trains, from 
February 1 to December 4, 1964. At this 
time, the company advised the brother- 
hood that a rate of pay equivalent to the 
passenger rate was being established for 
express-freight train service. From that 
date until December 25, 1965, when train 
messengers were removed from these 
trains, train messengers in express-freight 
service were paid on the basis of the new 
rate. 

The brotherhood later requested the 
company to negotiate a rate of pay for 
train messengers in this service. The 
company contended, however, that the 
Tate it had established was properly set 
within the framework of its established 
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classification and rate-setting procedures. 
The brotherhood then proceeded with the 
grievance in accordance with the collec- 
tive agreement. 

The train messengers were paid a 
monthly rate of pay, that is, a guarantee 
that such an employee would receive not 
less than this amount. Other provisions in 
the agreement allowed him additional re- 
muneration when he had accumulated 
more than 4,500 miles in passenger service 
or 2,600 miles in mixed train service in any 
one month. The difference between the 
rates of additional pay was accounted for 
by the different rates of speed at which 
these two trains travelled. The passenger 
train service was based on an average train 
speed of 20 miles an hour, whereas a train 
messenger in mixed train service was 
based on a train speed of 12!4 miles an 
hour. 

An article of the collective agreement 
reads, in part: ‘““When a bona fide new 
job or position is to be established, which 
cannot be properly placed in an existing 
classification by mutual agreement, man- 
agement will establish a classification and 
rate on a temporary basis.” 

The brotherhood argued that the train 
messengers and train messenger helpers 
should not be treated less favourably than 
trainmen ‘“‘operating on the same trains 
and compensated on the basis of 2,800 
miles or less in a month.” 

The company contended that, in estab- 
lishing the rate for express-freight service, 
which could not properly be placed in 
any existing classification, consideration 
had to be given to the following provision 
of the agreement: ‘‘The classifications and 
rates of pay for additional positions 
established on staffs covered by this 
agreement shall be in conformity with 
classifications and rates of pay for 
positions of similar kind or class covered 
by this agreement.” 

Applying that principle, the company 
considered passenger rates of pay and 
mixed train rates of pay in determining a 
suitable rate for this service. The speed at 
which express-freight trains travel was 
found to be equal to or in excess of the 


speed of passenger trains. The company 
decided that the appropriate rate of pay 
for train messengers in express-freight 
service should be the same as that for 
passenger train service. 

The role of the Arbitrator in this kind 
of dispute was specified in the collective 
agreement: ‘“‘It is specifically agreed that 
no arbitrator shall have the authority to 
alter or modify the existing classifications 
or wage rates, but he shall have the 
authority, subject to the provisions of this 
agreement, to determine whether or not 
a new classification or wage rate has been 
set properly within the framework of the 
company’s established classification and 
rate-setting procedure.”’ 

The Arbitrator pointed out that the 
element of speed was an important factor 
in the distinction made between these two 
services. He was satisfied, therefore, that 
the rate of pay in question was properly 
established within the framework of the 
company’s classification and rate-setting 
procedure, in accordance with the agree- 
ment. He believed it would be incon- 
gruous for messengers in express-freight 
service to be paid at a rate of pay higher 
than those in passenger service, when both 
operated at the same average speed. 

For these reasons, the claim was 
disallowed. 


CASE No. 104 


Dispute between Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and_ Brother- 
hood of Railway, Airline and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees con- 
cerning a claim of the brotherhood 
that the company violated the general 
holiday provisions of the collective 
agreement when it denied holiday pay 
to 131 stores department employees 
for Labour Day, September 5, 1966. 
All non-operating railway employees of 
13 railway companies in Canada went on 
strike from August 26, 1966 (L.G. 1966, 
p. 630). An emergency session of Parlia- 
ment was called, which, on September 1, 
1966, passed the Maintenance of Railway 
Operation Act. This Act required all 
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employees to return to work and the 
railway to recommence operations. The 
employees returned to work, and the 
railway operations were resumed on 
September 7, 1966. 

One hundred and thirty-one of the 
company’s stores department employees 
submitted a claim for holiday pay for 
Labour Day, which fell during the time 
that they were on strike. The company 
declined to pay. 

The brotherhood argued that the 
employees in question qualified within 
the terms of the general holiday agree- 
ment, which specifies the conditions under 
which an employee may receive holiday 
pay. 

The company stated that the 131 em- 
ployees were legally expected to report for 
duty on their regular assignment at 
Angus Shops and St. Luc Stores on 
Friday, September 2, which they did not 
do. September 3 and 4 were assigned rest 
days for these employees. September 5 
was Labour Day, on which their services 
were not required, because it was the 
general practice to close the shops on 
general holidays. The employees were, 
however, required to report to their regular 
starting times on Tuesday, September 6, 
which they did not do. Although they were 
required to return to work on September 
2, they did not report until September 7. 

In arguing its case, the brotherhood 
drew attention to a decision made by a 
referee in another dispute, which the 
brotherhood said was comparable. This 
decision termed holiday pay ‘“‘a reward.”’ 

The company, however, rejected this 
theory in favour of the ‘“‘rest’? theory, 
which contemplates that holiday pay is 
reimbursement for wages that would 
Otherwise have been earned had the 
employee worked his regular position 
that day. In order for the “‘rest’? theory 
to apply, an employee must be a member 
of the work force at the time of the 
holiday. 

The collective agreement specifies that 
the “‘bonus”’ theory applies only when the 
holiday falls on a rest day or during 
annual vacation. There is no indication 
in the agreement, the company said, that 
the ‘“‘bonus”’ theory is to apply on the 
basis of payment of holiday pay to all 
employees regardless of whether they 
fall on working or non-working days. At 
the time of the Labour Day holiday, the 
employees were on strike, and they could 
not claim to be employees — that is, 
persons actually working for wages at the 
time of the holiday. 

The Arbitrator found that, in order for 
an employee to receive holiday pay, he 
must qualify in three respects: he must 
have been in the service of the company 
and available for duty for at least 30 
calendar days; he must be available for 
duty on such holiday if it occurs on one 
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of his workdays, excluding vacation days; 
and he must be entitled to wages for at 
least 15 shifts or tours of duty during the 


30 calendar days immediately preceding 


the general holiday. The Arbitrator 
decided, therefore, that an employee on 
strike — one who has temporarily re- 
moved himself from being subject to 
direction as to employment — would have 
to advise his employer that he was “‘avail- 
able for duty on such holiday, if notified 
prior to completion of his shift.’? He was 
not aware that any of the employees had 
complied with this requirement. 

For these reasons, the claim was 
disallowed. 


CASE No. 105 


Dispute between Canadian Pacific 

Railway Company and_ Brother- 

hood of Railway, Airline and Steam- 

ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees con- 
cerning a claim of the brotherhood 
that the company violated the general 
holiday provisions of the collective 
agreement when it declined to pay 
holiday pay to seven employees of 
the Works Manager’s Office at the 

Angus Shops on Labour Day, Sep- 

tember 5, 1966. 

This claim arises from the same situa- 
tion that existed in the dispute described 
in Case 104 above, which dealt with a 
strike staged by non-operating railway 
employees between August 26 and Sep- 
tember 6 or 7, 1966. 

Three of the seven employees working 
in the Works Manager’s Office at the 
Angus Shops reported for work, after 
cessation of the strike, at 9 a.m. on Sep- 
tember 5; two reported for work at 10 
a.m. on the same date, one and a half 
hours late; and two reported for work on 
the following day. 

The brotherhood’s argument was exact- 
ly similar to that submitted in Case 104. 
Both parties agreed that the decision 
reached in that case should govern in this 
matter. 

For the reasons given in Case 104, the 
grievance was dismissed. 


CASE No. 106 


Dispute between Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (SD & PC Dept.) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, ex parte, concerning the inter- 
pretation and application of an 
article of the current collective agree- 
ment. 

In this ex parte case, the brotherhood 
complained, in general terms, that: ‘“‘The 
company does not negotiate the crewing 
of cars in each district as provided for in 
[an article] of the collective agreement.” 
The article reads: ‘‘Staffing of cars: it is 
agreed that the staffing of cars will be 
governed by traffic conditions, and shall 
be the subject of negotiation between the 


company’s officers and the employees’ 
representatives in each district.” 

The company took the position that it 
had the sole right of management to 
decide the number of employees to be 
assigned when staffing cars. The brother- 
hood contended that, under the pro- 
visions of the above article of the collec- 
tive agreement, the staffing of cars must be 
negotiated between the company’s officers 
and the employees’ representatives in each 
district. 

The company raised a preliminary ob- 
jection that the brotherhood had failed to 
present any specific example of the alleged 
violation in this respect. The brotherhood 
admitted that it had no specific informa- 
tion to present, other than the general 
statement that the company was not ad- 
hering to the provision of this article. 

In his award, the Arbitrator required 
that he be presented with at least one 
instance of a violation as claimed. This 
was necessary, he ruled, not only for his 
own information, but to permit the com- 
pany to reply to whatever was alleged. 

For these reasons, the claim was 
disallowed. 


CASE No. 107 


Dispute between Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (SD & PC Dept.) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men ex parte concerning the inter- 
pretation and application of an 
article of the current collective agree- 
ment. 


Some dining cars used in coffee shop 


service were refitted to remove four. 
tables and replace them with ashtray 
stands that could hold beverage glasses. | 


In this way, the seating arrangement for 
feeding was reduced from 48 seats to 32. 


The remaining 16 seats were for bar | 


service only. 


In these cars, buffet car rates were paid | 


to the stewards and chefs assigned to 


to 17 when the cars were used. 
An article of the collective agreement 
specifies that, when the standard of service 


and/or the seating capacity of a particular | 


feeding unit is increased beyond the 


limits outlined, the said feeding unit will - 


be reclassified to the next classification. 


The brotherhood claimed that the menu | 
of the converted coffee shop car was as | 
elaborate as that of a regular dining car. | 


Samples of menus were submitted. 


The company said that the physical | 


these cars during the period February 14 


: 
, 


| 


| 
} 


structure of a car used in feeding service is | 


not a factor in determining the classifica- 
tion of feeding cars or the rates to be, paid 


employees manning them. The governing | 
factors in determining the classification of | 
feeding cars are the seating capacity of the | 
feeding portion of a car and the menu | 


selections. 
A letter from T. P. James, manager of 
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the company’s Sleeping, Dining and Par- 
jor Car Department, outlined the position 
_of the company. “‘In the case at issue, the 
seats available for meal service in these 
units were reduced from 48 to 32, which 
is 4 seats less than the maximum per- 
mitted for coffee shop service. The menu 
featured was a regular coffee shop menu, 
and therefore there is no justification for 
the contention that the company is in 
violation of the article of the collective 
agreement.” 

Reference was made to a previous dis- 
pute submitted to arbitration. The ruling 
in this case was that, as the feeding capac- 
ity did not exceed 36, there was not any 
breach of the contract. It was further 
ruled that, if there was to be any change 
in the classification of the crew providing 
coffee shop service, and the rate of pay to 
which they were entitled, this is properly 
a matter for negotiations, and not a 
matter to be decided by arbitration. 

The arbitrator found that the cars in 
question were converted in a manner that 
did not bring them into conflict with the 
contract. As to the menus, the Arbitrator 
was satisfied that there was no contradic- 
tion to the company’s claim that those 
used were regular coffee shop menus, the 
same that were in effect prior to and after 
| the use of the cars in question. 
| For these reasons, the claim was 
disallowed. 


CASE No. 108 


Dispute between Canadian Pacific 

Railway Company (SD & PC Dept.) 

and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 

men ex parte concerning the right of 
the company to deduct five hours and 
forty minutes from the time claims of 

a steward and crew by releasing the 

crew for rest at 10 p.m. while en route. 

A steward and crew, booked on a four- 
day assignment arrived at the final termi- 
nal at 3.40 a.m., nine hours and 55 
minutes late, although the train had been 
on schedule when it left the previous 
terminal. 

The crew claimed continuous time be- 
tween the terminals, with one deduction 
of eight hours for rest the previous night. 
The company rejected part of the time 
' Claims, the period from 10 p.m. to 3.40 
}am., when the train pulled into the 
| Station, because the crew was released for 
| Test at 10 p.m. on that night. 

The brotherhood contended that this 
feduction was in violation of an article of 
| the collective agreement that governs 
Test periods. It argued that the reduced 
period did not come within the meaning 
| Of the article, which provides that ‘“‘where 
Overnight travel is concerned, a maximum 
of 8 hours may be deducted for rest 
between the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m.” 

Reference was made to three previous 
disputes: Case 676 of the Canadian Rail- 
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way Board of Adjustment No. 1, and 
Cases 75 and 99 of the Canadian Railway 
Office of Arbitration (L.G. 1957, p. 714; 
Dec. 1967, p. 762; April, p. 234). In these 
cases, the Arbitrator found that the crew 
was paid in accordance with the existing 
provisions of the agreement. 

The Arbitrator noted that these pre- 
vious cases took into account other 
articles of the agreement; one contem- 
plates rest periods being deducted, and 
the other specifies the maximum time that 
may be deducted, and mentions 10 p.m. 
as a possible starting time for a rest 
period. 

On the trip in question, the crew was 
released for rest at that hour. The Arbi- 
trator said that the term, ‘‘a maximum of 
8 hours may be deducted for rest between 
the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m.,” be- 
comes important because although it 
suggests that no more than that period 
may be deducted for rest, there is nothing 
to prevent less than that period being 
deducted between those hours. 

As in Case 75, the Arbitrator found that 
the members of this crew were paid in 
accordance with the existing provisions 
of the agreement. 


CASE No. 109 


Dispute between Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (SD & PC Dept.) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 


men ex parte concerning the claim of 

a waiter for payment of his guarantee 

when held out of service for four days 

due to the reduction and rearrange- 
ment of staff by the company. 

Dining car crews in operation between 
two terminals were reduced by the com- 
pany. The fourth waiter on one crew was 
removed from service because he was 
junior waiter to three other waiters. The 
collective agreement specifies that, when 
it is necessary to reduce staff, this will be 
in the reverse order of seniority. 

Crews leaving the terminal on service 
on the following two days were stationed 
in another district in which the waiter did 
not hold seniority rights. On the third day, 
the waiter was able, through exercise of 
seniority, to displace a waiter junior to him 
in the district. The brotherhood main- 
tained that this was the first day following 
his reduction that he was able to displace 
a regularly assigned junior waiter through 
the exercise of seniority. 

Another article of the collective agree- 
ment provides, however, that employees 
will not be paid for time lost in the 
exercise Of seniority. ‘“An employee who 
has been assigned to a run will be placed 
in it in seniority order after expiration of 
layover from the preceding trip.” 

The Arbitrator noted that this pro- 
vision was in direct conflict with what was 
asked for in the employee’s claim. For 
this reason, the claim was disallowed. 


Employment Review for May 


Employment increased by 229,000 to 
7,505,000 in May, and was 96,000 higher 
than in the same period a year ago. 

The labour force, at 7,871,000, was 
159,000 higher than in April, and 158,000, 
or 2.0 per cent higher than in May 1967. 

Unemployment declined by 70,000 to 
366,000 from 436,000 in April, and was 
62,000 higher than-in May 1967. 

Unemployment in May represented 
4.6 per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 3.9 per cent in May 1967, and 3.3 
per cent in May 1966. 


Employment 


Employment, at 7,505,000, increased 
by 229,000 between April and May. The 
increase of 96,000 from May 1967 was 
shared by the Atlantic, Ontario, Prairie 
and British Columbia regions. Quebec 
was the only region that failed to show 
an employment gain. 

Farm employment increased by 51,000, 
and non-farm employment by 178,000, 
between April and May. The construction 
industry, stimulated by a high level of 
residential construction, showed _ the 
largest increase in non-farm employment, 
42,000. Among other major industries, 


there were increases of 34,000 in com- 
munity, business and personal services, 
27,000 in manufacturing, 22,000 in forest- 
ry, and 21,000 in transportation, com- 
munication and other utilities. 

Compared with a year earlier, non- 
farm employment in May was 112,000 
higher, and farm employment was 16,000 
lower. The largest increases in non-farm 
employment took place in community, 
business and personal services, 47,000, 
and trade, 43,000. There were increases 
also in transportation, communication 
and other utilities, 21,000, and finance, 
insurance and real estate, 14,000. Em- 
ployment was lower than a year earlier 
in manufacturing, 25,000, and construc- 
tion, 14,000. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment, at 366,000, was 70,000 
lower than in April, but was 62,000 
higher than in May 1967. Of the 366,000 
unemployed in May, 119,000, or 32 per 
cent, were unemployed for less than a 
month. Of the remainder, 108,000, or 
30 per cent, were unemployed for one to 
three months, and 139,000, or 38 per 
cent, for four months or more. 
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Publications Received in the Department of Labour Library 


List No. 233 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may be 
borrowed by making application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Applicants must apply through the 
library of their organization. Applications for loans should 
give the number (numeral) of the publication desired and the 
month in which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


American Statistical Association 


1. AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. BUSI- 
NESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS SECTION. Pro- 
ceedings, 1966. Papers presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Statistical Association, Los Angeles, California, 
August 15-19, 1966, under the Sponsorship of the Business and 
Economic Statistics Section. Washington [1967 ?]. Pp. 487. 


2. AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. SOCIAL 
STATISTICS SECTION. Proceedings, 1966; Papers and Dis- 
cussions presented at the 126th Annual Meeting ... Los Angeles, 
California, August 15-19, 1966. Washington [1967 ?]. Pp. 503. 

Partial contents: Evaluation of 1960 census count. Educa- 
tional data from large scale testing programs. Methodology of 
program evaluation. Standard occupational classification. 
Migration and economic opportunity. Population growth 
estimation studies. Co-ordination of federal, state and local 
statistics. Time Series VII: manpower application. Statistics 
for the poverty program. Measurement of voting behavior. 


Annual Reports 


3. CANADA. BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE MARI- 
TIME TRANSPORTATION UNIONS. Annual Report for the 
Period, January J, 1967 to December 31, 1967. Montreal, 
1968. Pp. 19. 

CANADA. CONSEIL D’ADMINISTRATION DES SYN- 
DICATS DES TRANSPORTS MARITIMES. Rapport annuel, 
ler janvier 1967 au 31 décembre 1967. Montréal, 1968. Pp. 21. 


4. CIVIL SERVICE CLERICAL ASSOCIATION. Annual 
Report and Statement of Accounts, 1967. London, 1968. Pp. 196. 


5. NEW BRUNSWICK. WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION BOARD. Forty-ninth Annual Report, 1967. St. John, 
1968. Pp. 34. 


6. NOVA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report. Fiscal Year ending March 31, 1967. Halifax, 
Queen’s Printer, 1967. Pp. 68. 


7. QUEBEC (PROVINCE). MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL. 
Rapport annuel 1966/67. Québec, Imprimeur de la Reine 
[1968 ?]. Pp. 205. 
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8. SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Twenty-third Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ended March 
31, 1967. Regina, Queen’s Printer, 1968. Pp. 122. 


9. SASKATCHEWAN. WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION BOARD. Thirty-eighth Annual Report for the Calendar 
Year 1967. Regina, Queen’s Printer, 1968. Pp. 28. 


10. U.S. FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIA- 
TION SERVICE. Twentieth Anniversary Report, 1947-67; 
Fiscal Year 1967. Washington, GPO, 1968. Pp. 80. 

Report year ends June 30th. 


11. WISCONSIN. UNIVERSITY. CENTRE FOR STUD- 
IES IN VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 
Annual Report. November 1967. Madison, 1967. Pp. 53. 


Business 


12. KEYS, B. ALLAN. Medium-Term Business Investment 
Outlook — 1967 Survey. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967. Pp. 25. 

Economic Council of Canada. Staff study no. 22. 

This survey of 104 companies projects expenditures from 
1966 to 1972. 


13. U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. Annual Survey of 
Manufactures, 1966; General Statistics for Industry Groups 
and Industries. Washington, GPO, 1968. Pp. 28. 


14. WHITE, DEREK A. Business Cycles in Canada. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967. Pp. 272. 

Economic Council of Canada. Staff study no. 17. 

Partial contents: Defining, identifying and classifying busi- 
ness cycles. A brief historical summary of North American 
business cycle experience. Some key elements in the generation 
and transmission of business cycles. Some major empirical 
features of recent North American cyclical fluctuations. 
Canada-United States cyclical interrelations. Factors under- 
lying the reduced postwar amplitude of fluctuations in North 
American economic activity. | 


Collective Bargaining 


15. HAWLEY, KAREN SUE. Economics of Collective! 
Bargaining for Nurtes Ames, Iowa, Industrial Relations 
Center, Iowa State University, 1967. Pp. vii, 180. 

“Trthissstudyer. a0 attempt is made to predict the possible, 
relationship between nursing’s use of economic pressures upon 
employers and the easing of the nursing shortage.”’ 


16. NOVA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH DIVISION. Collective 
Agreement Survey in the Manufacturing Industry. Halifax,’ 
1967. Pp. 74. | 

This analysis, in both tabular and chart form, gives statis- 
tical highlights of 117 collective agreements. 
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Economic Conditions 


17. ALBERTA. DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY AND 
DEVELOPMENT. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
BRANCH. Survey of Lacombe. Revised October, 1967. 
Edmonton, 1967. Pp. 18. 


18. BUCKLEY, HELEN LAWRENCE (AIKENHEAD). 
Canadian Policies for Rural Adjustment: a Study of the Eco- 
nomic Impact of ARDA, PFRA, and MMRA, by Helen 
Buckley and Eva Tihanyi. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967. 
Pp. 268. 

The authors were assisted by Dr. Glen A. Mumey who 
contributed A supplement on benefit-cost analysis (Appendix 
A, pages 157-170). 

“The objective of this study is to examine how effectively 
federal programs under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act 
(PFRA), the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act (MMRA) 
and the Agricultural and Rural Development Act (ARDA) 
have contributed, or appear likely to contribute in the future, 
to the growth of rural incomes and to the reduction of inter- 


! 


regional income disparities in Canada.” 


19. Economic Development Issues: Latin America [by] 
Roberto Alemann [and others. New York]. Committee for 
Economic Development, 1967. Pp. xii, 340. 

“The outgrowth of the work of CED’s Subcommittee on 
Development Policy.” . 

Deals with economic development in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Mexico and Peru. 


20. LEVITT, KARI. Canada-West Indies Economic Rela- 
tions, by Kari Levitt and Alister McIntyre. Montreal, Private 
Planning Association of Canada, 1967. Pp. 181. 

“Sponsored by the Canadian Trade Committee, Private 
Planning Association of Canada and by the Centre for Develop- 
ing-Area Studies, McGill University.” 

Partial contents: The development problem in the West 
Indies, a general view. A brief review of economic relations 
between Canada and the West Indies. West Indian exports to 
anada. Canada’s exports to the West Indies. Immigration. 
anadian aid to the West Indies. Towards a strategy for 
uture Canada-West Indies relations. Appendix I. Final com- 
muniqué of the Commonwealth Caribbean-Canada Con- 
erence, Ottawa, July 6-8, 1966, and related documents. 


La Fédération des Travailleurs du Québec 


(The following two booklets were issued and published by 
he F.T.Q. in Montreal in 1967.) 


21. Guide FTQ: la sécurité sociale. lere ed. Pp. 167, [2]. 
22. Politique de la FTQ, 1960-1967. Pp. 125. 


eat Britain. National Board for Prices and Incomes 


The following seven reports were issued by the Board in 
1967 and 1968 and published in London by HMSO. 


23. Charges, Costs and Wages in the Road Haulage Industry. 
. [41]. 

Its Report no. 48. 

The Board examined the question of charges, costs and 
ages and the scope for increasing productivity in the British 
oad haulage industry. 


24. Costs and Charges in the Radio and Television Rental 
ind Relay Industry. Pp. 36. 

Its Report no. 52. 

| The Board sought to inquire whether rental costs were 
‘Justified in rising and whether the increased costs were right 
‘nN relation to the industry’s present and prospective costs 
and profits. 
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25. Pay and Conditions of Service of Engineering Workers; 
First Report on the Engineering Industry. Pp. [70]. 

Its Report no. 49. 

The Board examined the ‘“‘working of the current engineering 
long-term agreement, including its effect on earnings levels 
and differentials, productivity, costs and prices.’’ The Board 
also examined “‘the pay and conditions of service of super- 
visory, clerical, technical and similar workers in the engineering 
industry.’’ ‘“‘Engineering”’ industry covers activities concerned 
with the manufacture, installation, maintenance and repair of 
mainly metal goods. 


26. Pay and Productivity of Industrial Employees of the 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. Pp. 43. 

Its Report no. 51. 

The Board examined “‘the pay and conditions of service of 
industrial employees of the United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority and the scope for increasing productivity.” 


27. Pay of Chief and Senior Officers in Local Government 
Service and in the Greater London Council. Pp. [50]. 

Its Report no. 45. 

Two matters involving wages for approximately 8,000 
senior administrative staff in local government in the United 
Kingdom were referred to the Board for its opinion. 


28. Prices of Fletton and Non-fletton Bricks. Pp. [19]. 

Its Report no. 47. 

The Board examined the question of proposed price in- 
crease in the British brick industry. 


29. Productivity Agreements in the Bus Industry. Pp. [60]. 

Its Report no. 50. 

The Board examined the question of productivity agree- 
ments in the bus industry, with particular reference to one- 
man operation. 


Industrial Disputes 

30. BLACKMAN, JOHN LEROY. Presidential Seizure in 
Labor Disputes. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1967. 
PoXV1. ook. 

In American history, there have been 71 instances of presi- 
dential seizure and temporary operation of industrial property 
in labour disputes since the Civil War. This book is an ana- 
lytical study of presidential seizure in labour disputes as well 
as an examination of other coercive measures used by presi- 
dents to forestall threatened stoppages. 


31. UPHOFF, WALTER HENRY. Kohler on_ Strike; 
Thirty Years of Conflict. Boston, Beacon Press, 1967. Pp. xx, 
450. 

A detailed account of the longest industrial disputes in 
American history. The first Kohler Strike lasted from 1934 to 
1941; the second, from 1954 to 1960. The Kohler Company is 
located near Sheboygan, Wisconsin. The union involved in the 
1954 to 1960 strike was the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America. 


Industrial Relations 

32. HANSLOWE, KURT L. The Emerging Law of Labour 
Relations in Public Employment. Ithaca, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 
1967: Pp. 117. 

This book examines the recent increase in collective bar- 
gaining by government employees in the U.S. 


33. SCHONNING, GIL. Some Aspects of Industrial Rela- 
tions in Canada; an Address to West Ottawa Lions’ Club, 
January 9, 1968. Ottawa, Canada Dept. of Labour, 1968. Pp. 17. 
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Insurance Unemployment 

34. CONFERENCE ON UNEMPLOYMENT INSUR- 
ANCE RESEARCH, UPJOHN INSTITUTE FOR EM- 
PLOYMENT RESEARCH, BALTIMORE, 1967. Challenging 
Problems for Unemployment Insurance Research; Summary of 
Proceedings of a Conference on Unemployment Insurance Re- 
search convened by the W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research in Baltimore, Maryland, May 4 and 5, 1967. Edited 
by Merrill G. Murray. Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, 1967. Pp. 39. 

The topics discussed at the conference were federal research 
on unemployment, research by State employment security 
agencies, the purpose of unemployment insurance, insurance 
coverage, benefits, financing, and public understanding and 
attitudes concerning unemployment insurance. 


35. KELLY, LAURENCE ALEXANDER. The Case for 
Automatic Adjustment Mechanisms in Unemployment Insurance. 
Kingston, Ont., Industrial Relations Centre, Queen’s Univer- 
sity; 1968. Pp: iv, 25. 

The author argues that Canada’s unemployment insurance 
program would have been more effective if the earnings- 
related provisions of the program had been adjusted auto- 
matically since 1959, the last time adjustments were made. 


Labour Supply 


36. CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 
METALLURGY. GENERAL COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 
TION. A Survey of Manpower Requirements of the Canadian 
Mineral Industry by the General Committee on Education, the 
Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy in co-operation 
with the Provincial Ministers of Mines. Montreal, 1967. lv. 
(various pagings). 

Report prepared by Urwick, Currie and Partners Ltd. Some 
portions prepared by J. P. Warner of the University of 
Toronto. 

Based on replies from 465 establishments employing 
116,000. Information is given for manpower requirements in 
mining establishments, oil and gas establishments, and 
institutions. 


37. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOUR. MAN- 
POWER RESEARCH UNIT. Occupational Changes, 1951-61. 
London, HMSO, 1967. Pp. 34. 

‘*Presents the results of a study of the changes in the occupa- 
tional structure of industry between 1951 and 1961.”’ 


38. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD 
Measuring Job Vacancies; a Feasibility Study in the Rochester, 
N.Y. Area, by John G. Myers and Daniel Creamer. New 
York, 1967. Pp. xiv, 278. 

This study is based on three quarterly surveys of a repre- 
sentative sample of about 400 employers in the Rochester 
New York, area in 1965. 


39. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. MANPOWER AND SOCIAL 
AFFAIRS COMMITTEE. Adaptation and Employment of 
Special Groups of Manpower: implementing an Active Man- 
power Policy; Conclusions . . . [on] Older Workers, Workers 
with Family Responsibilities, Rural Workers in Non-agricultural 
Employment and Urban Areas. Paris, OECD, 1968. Pp. 51. 

Contains the conclusion of the Manpower and Social Affairs 
Committee and includes a list of publications and reports 
prepared for the Social Affairs Division on each subject. 


40. SWEDEN. LABOUR MARKET BOARD. Swedish 
Employment Policy. Stockholm, 1967. Pp. 21.- 


Reprinted from the Board’s Annual report for January 
1966-June 1967. 
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An outline of the activities of the National Labour Market 
Board of Sweden. 


Labouring Classes 

41. CANADA. COMMISSION OF INQUIRY CON- 
CERNING EMPLOY MENT IN THE UNDERTAKING OF 
TRANSPORTING GOODS INTERPROVINCIALLY AND 
INTERNATIONALLY BY MEANS OF MOTOR VEHI- 
CLES. Report. Ottawa, Canada Dept. of Labour, 1967. lv. 
(various pagings). 


On cover: Report of the Commission of Inquiry, hours of > 


work in the trucking industry under federal jurisdiction... . 
C. A. L. Murchison, commissioner. 


42. [INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT SEMINAR | 


ON EMIGRANT WORKERS RETURNING TO THEIR 
HOME COUNTRY, ATHENS, 1966]. Emigrant Workers 


returning to Their Home Country, International Management | 
Seminar, Athens, 18th-2Ist October, 1966. Final Report. Paris, — 


OECD, 1967. Pp. 101. 

At head of title: International seminars, 1966-4. 

— Supplement to the Final Report. Paris, OECD, 1967. 
Pp. 344. 


43. NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FARM 
LABOR. Farm Labor Organizing 1905-1967, a Brief History. 
New York, 1967. Pp. 68. 

Describes the attempts of American farm workers to form 
trade unions and to bargain with their employers. 


44. TOURAINE, ALAIN. Workers’ Attitudes to Technical 


Change, an Integrated Survey of Research, by Alain Touraine | 


[and others. Paris], OECD, 1965. Pp. 177. 


Presents the main discoveries which have been made con- | 


cerning workers’ reaction to technical change. The worker is 
considered in relation to his job, to his organization, to 
industrial society as a wage earner, and to the community. 


45. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Labor De-— 


velopments in the U.S.S.R. Washington, 1966. Pp. 45. 


Contents: The economic reform and its labor aspects in the 
U.S.S.R. Recent changes in labor controls in the Soviet Union. | 
Labor conditions in the U.S.S.R. Underemployment and un- | 
employment in the Soviet Union. Significant Soviet wage and © 
other labor data for 1965. Trade unions and labor-management | 
relations in the Soviet Union: a brief description and biblio- | 


graphy. 


46. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WAGE AND 


HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS DIVISION. Premium 
Payments for Overtime under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
November 1967. Washington, GPO, 1967. lv. (various pagings). 

Reports the finding of an investigation into “‘present prac- 
tices dealing with overtime payments for work in excess of 


forty hours a week and the extent to which such overtime — 
work impedes the creation of new job opportunities in | 


American industry.”’ 


Women 


47. COHEN, WILBUR J. Womanpower Policies for the 
1970’s. Washington, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Manpower Ad- | 


ministration, 1967. Pp. 40. 
A Seminar on Manpower Policy and Program. 


‘“‘Condensed transcript of the seminar held in Washington, 
D.C., April 13, 1967.” 


Dr. Cohen, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare as 
of March 1968, was Under Secretary of that Department at the | 


time he participated in the Seminar. He said, ‘‘The increasing 
importance of women as a major segment of the labor force 
also has implications in terms of economic growth, the distri- 
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bution of income, tax yields, labor supply, and birth rates ” 
A discussion period followed the talk. 


48. GUNDREY, ELIZABETH. Jobs for Mothers. London, 
Hodder & Stoughton in association with Hilary Rubinstein, 
1967. Pp. 159. 

**An original paperback.” 

This book is written for the woman with a family who wants 
to return to working outside the home. Problems such as the 
care of children, lack of training, and the burden of housework 
are discussed. The second half of the book contains a guide to 
jobs that might be considered by married women returning to 
employment outside the home. 


49. MYRDAL, ALVA (REIMER). Women’s Two Roles, 
Home and Work, by Alva Myrdal and Viola Klein. [2nd ed. 
rev. and reset] London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1968. 
mp. 213, 13. 

The authors, both distinguished sociologists, examine the 
place of married women in the labour force. 


50. NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF COMMISSIONS 
ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN. 3rd, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., 1966. Targets for Action: the Report of the Third National 
Conference of Commissions on the Status of Women, Washington, 
D.C., June 28-30, 1966. Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 90. 

Conference cosponsored by the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on the Status of Women and the Citizens’ Advisory 
Council on the Status of Women. 

This report summarizes and includes excerpts from the 
speeches, discussions, and conclusions of the conference 
sessions. 


51. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Job Horizons for College 
Women. Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 83. 

Describes briefly a number of careers open to college 
women, the educational and training requirements for these 
professions, and suggests sources of further information for 
occupations. 


52. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Why not be an Engineer ? 
Washington, GPO, 1967. 1 folder. 


Miscellaneous 


53. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. FAIR 
EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES BRANCH. Human Rights in 
Canada related to Employment. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967. 
Pp. 19. 

Title in French: Droits de l’homme au Canada relativement 
a l’emploi. 

CANADA. MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL. DIRECTION 
DES JUSTES METHODES D’EMPLOI. Droits de ’homme 
au Canada relativement a l’emploi. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la 
Reine, 1967. Pp. 20. 


54. CHARTIER, ROGER. The Management of Profes- 
sional Employees. Kingston, Ont., Industrial Relations Centre, 
Queen’s University, 1968. Pp. 13. 

**A paper presented at the 1967 session of the annual White- 
Collar Personnel Seminar held by the Industrial Relations 
Centre, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario.” 

Discusses the relationship which should exist between a 
professional employee and the company for which he works. 


55. DOSSER, DOUGLAS G. M. Taxes in the EEC and 
Britain: the Problem of Harmonization [by] Douglas Dosser 
and S. S. Han. London [Royal Institute of International 
Affairs; Political and Economic Planning] 1968. Pp. 46. 

Partial contents: Taxation in Britain and the Common 
Market: the Initial Position. Tax harmonization in the EEC. 
Implications for the British tax system. Taxation and European 
economic policy. 
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56. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOUR. MAN- 
POWER RESEARCH UNIT. Electronics. London, HMSO, 
1967. Pp? 72. 

Discusses occupational requirements, problem areas, and 
the effects of new techniques in the electronics and tele- 
communications industry in Great Britain. 


57. GREAT BRITAIN. ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
TRADE UNIONS AND EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Employers’ Associations. The Results of Two Studies: 1. The 
Functions and Organization of Employers’ Associations in 
Selected Industries, by V. G. Munns. 2. A Survey of Employers’ 
Association Officials, by W. E. J. McCarthy. London, HMSO, 
Oe ropes, 121. 

Its Research papers, 7. 

‘***Employers’ associations’, for the purpose of this paper, 
are organisations of employers of labour which seek to assist, 
influence, or control the industrial relations decisions of 
member firms.”’ The first part of this study examines the 
objectives, activities, and influence over members of thirty- 
three associations. The second part reports on a survey of 
thirty-five associations and considers some matters not 
covered by the first paper. 


58. HELMERS, HENRIK O. The United States-Canadian 
Automobile Agreement, a Study in Industry Adjustment. Ann 
Arbor, Institute for International Commerce, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, University of Michigan 
[c1967]. Pp. 188. 

The author’s doctoral dissertation formed the basis of this 
study. 

A study of the effects of the ‘Agreement concerning auto- 
motive products between the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of Canada” signed on 
January 16th, 1965. 


59. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The Cost of 
Social Security; Sixth International Inquiry, 1961-1963. 
Geneva, 1967. Pp. 353. 

Text in English, French and Spanish. 

Title in French: Le cotit de la sécurité sociale... 

Presents information concerning 61 countries. 

BUREAU INTERNATIONAL DU TRAVAIL. Le coiit de 
la sécurité sociale: sixiéme enquéte internationale, 1961-1963. 
Genéve, 1967. Pp. 353. 

Texte en francais, en anglais, et en espagnol. 


60. OECD CONFERENCE ON THE FINANCING OF 
EDUCATION FOR ECONOMIC GROWTH, PARIS, 1964. 
Financing of Education for Economic Growth: Papers prepared 
for the Conference organized by the Directorate for Scientific 
Affairs of OECD held in Paris, 21st-24th September, 1964; 
edited by Lucille Reifman, Papers by D. Blot [and others], 
Paris, OECD, 1966: Pp. '429. 

At head of title: OECD Study Group on the Economics of 
Education. 

The papers in this volume concern ways in which money 
can be raised to pay the costs of education. There are eighteen 
papers and three summary reports. 


61. PHILLIPS, ROBERT ARTHUR JOHN. Canada’s 
North. Toronto, Macmillan of Canada, 1967. Pp. xiv, 306. 

This book is concerned with the Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories. 


62. SOCIAL PLANNING COUNCIL OF METRO- 
POLITAN TORONTO. Guides for Family Budgeting, pre- 
pared for the Use of Social and Health Agencies of Metro- 
politan Toronto. 1967-1968. Toronto, 1967. Pp. 66. 

63. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. Con- 
struction Safety, Site Clearing. Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 20. 
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Statistics Section 


Current Labour Statistics 


Percentage Change From 


Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
(in thousands) 
TOTATACIVILIAN LABOUR? FORCE ee ree nee eee nce May 18 7,871 + yh + 2.0 
ih asta COh( ct Spa mmeMine Pens rat 7 PR Oeyy see EEL Sao NRRL Ene Sei May 18 7,505 + 3.1 + 1.3 
POTIC UPN occas ate eae es eg ee Ee at eas tease May 18 584 ae ist, = ta 
Non-aericulttine. 0. ee reece set tree a May 18 6,921 +- 2.6 +- 1.6 
Paidew Orns 20a ieee sce A i ne OE een May 18 6,397 + 2.7 + 1.6 
AT WOrK: 35 NOUTS OL CIIOle Stet ere a eee ee eae eat.c May 18 6,192 +10.8 + 0.4 
At Work: less tian 3 OUTS. seit eee tee eee May 18 1,091 —20.1 + 7.8 
Employed but not at’ worke,. 2. ta ee eee ae May 18 Uys —31.1 — 3.5 
UPS TINS LOY Cais che oe os Ry sew ee ee Wee ee Re sah cr May 18 366 —16.1 +20.4 
ANCE: 5 015 ( CR ROR MA InP ADD Lo Semi) Seb oo JR. Merida 37) aes edo: AaB, aaa May 18 44 — 30.2 — 2.2 
TSEC ee ek cae S te ee ee eee me met May 18 134 —23.4 + 8.9 
OPE ATEO 0 heel re Bde so a ec eh tc RG Re May 18 104 = 2:8 +40.5 
PraTie she oh A ae ee te eee a © 5p a) ee eee May 18 36 — 10.0 +38.5 
Pacific oe a a Mei ati, kid ether Ae Daas, Lae nn mallet May 18 48 -— 5.9 + 33.3 
Withoutsworkrand seeking: Wotkeue ects ce Ue. 02 ema nme mee sce May 18 347 —13.9 +21.8 | 
Ontemporary layotiup to B0rdays eye cam sees ht anes oe cecrneatee ets May 18 19 — 42.4 0.0 | 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOY MENTG@96! = 100) 520. hee Mee... February LVS — 1.3 — 0.7 | 
Manufacturing employment (1961 = 100) o.c....ccccccccessteccttes cenncoes soso eres February 117.8 — 17 — 3.5 | 
INIMIGRA TION S21 ( Cu UTR aetna) MME ince ly aorta Ist. Qtr. 1968 35,601 pe —19.1 | 
Destined'to the labourforces=seern eer en Ist. Qtr. 1968 18,864 = —22.5 | 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS | 
Strikes and LOCK OUtS. Yo. aE ee ee AR RN MCR args May 116 +34.9 +19.6 | 
INGOT WOLKelS IN VOLVER so eet ie eee es UR inc ee May 30,993 —25.8 — 40.0 
Tinrationtin, man-daysitecc states coe eats ee eee eR tes, © May 410,710 496.5, ¢ —14,5 | 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.)...............ccccceeeeeeees February $106.99 + 0.8 + 6.1 
Averace NOULY. earnings (Mnla.) see ee ee ee wc dese Re tee os February $ 2.49 0.0 + 6.0 
pavetave HOUrS WOrked: per week (ihe, ee eee, ce February 40.4 lO +' 0.5 
muyerape weekly wares: (ite, 5. ee eee ie ec eae February $100.42 + 0.9 + 6.6 | 
Consumer price index (1949 = 100) ecccccccsscssssssssssssssevenssesevenevereveeeeveee May 154.2 Ti + 41 | 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100)............ February 113.8 + 0.6 + 2.0 | 
Total labour income (thousands of dollars) .......ch.ccsctcssteeene eee February Qei2e aim ahro2 +10 | 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | 
motal averages O49 eet OO) ois tas ce Rn Be RD ect March 289.2 + 0.3 + 3.5 ) 
Mantiacturing....c i202. tov) col ae eee, ee ee ees, eee March 251.4 + 1.5 + 1.9 | 
Diirables scahibah sos eae ae aed a ae ees March 248.4 Peis DoE: | 
Dronsdira bles ioe. i i ot ec March 254.0 + 1.9 + 6,6 / 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION T | 
ATE 2 ace 8c oe i heehee: BE aye Ae NMR | 0) ink Oe April 11,883 +36.0 +44.6 | 
acrnletions :. 25 vel PGn sk tl ae os sk fe eh eee April 11,477 +35.3 +10.4 | 
Water consirlicion. «00... ewe eh) SRS) a eee ee es April 78,998 + 0.1 +32.9 


*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of . 
Statistics which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 
tCentres of 10,000 population or more. 


| 
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Tables 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
B-1—Labour Income F-1 and F-2—Prices 
C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 
D-1 to D-4—Manpower Division H—Employment Fatalities 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended May 18, 1968 


British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
(in thousands) 

EE EC RRR EO Riso oi cre wxisais anos aibdunn oaseap tae: 7,871 643 2,213 2,902 1,328 785 
eo ge alse beni cbitns ts shor veceerboenee MeO 5,444 455 1,546 1,975 925 543 
ODS EE Ss as Pen SORE ROR Bet h/t ate 2,427 188 667 927 403 242 
(HL OCB Sinem Coot ot FR, ee BOR 776 Te 222 244 157 81 
IN OPI ts ol Mi a Oa ae Pir STAC AP ane eel 1,184 118 382 392 191 101 
eee as as vo trado sand adarinsacuasc hte ne one aes 3,346 Za1 964 1,276 S27 342 
(RS TN Sig Se | lee Ye ree 2,342 197 592 898 413 242 
REM R ID COE cs dacs ee ois sna sas Pom na avon ge ae 223 19 ao 92 40 19 

a. Rg SS SR ie Sec een LOR 7,505 599 2,079 2,798 1,292 737 
ee ee gi Soe eae cubed eetited ivan Marae 5,158 417 1,437 1,898 897 509 
NINN ha go sca ni caadhen ssdavnch Ree aoa 2,347 182 642 900 395 228 
UN cr cou cas pneztiNc ales aipaisen SPE Se 584 27 132 140 256 29 
UPUPUNSSE DONVECIRIWRE LT Ht no scl Sudacakea cuss wueatcatvoventne 6,921 572 1,947 2,658 1,036 708 
RD SO ae a ee PR aT na 6,397 518 1,785 2,483 969 642 
Na Me Ss A. 5. 55 cisass untusv aad penamesdeptabasetng waters 4,267 353 1,208 1,650 620 436 
NN i eI oe cay te ah than eer Pes ca 2,130 165 577 833 349 206 

ap SESE RR SP aR Oop 366 44 134 104 36 48 
Ne rs is sstt tg eduucb onnch chai has widccadantdbie nd iaeaee lla 286 38 109 77 28 34 
EERE Sy SR De tA Ope hE SMR ne oA 80 * 2 27 ° 14 

PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE. ..u0......c.cccccccsssssseesees. 6,342 688 1,879 2,159 986 630 
a a il oe i ee ae a 1,601 204 473 522 243 159 
NN eos ga WE a scl aaiditraueins baktind casos an hawo tates 4,741 484 1,406 1,637 743 471 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended May 18, 1968 


14-19 


Years 
Total All Persons 


POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


fs 6 BOS. G RUB EN | Matis eetiiny gait baneke Per peveey 6 Ss 14,213 
ADO ORT DOR C boeken tice tees earn 7,871 
BERT ONIY OC tsetse erecta we Ro en oe 7,505 
WS MEM TOY CU ter ct ee os ct eee 366 
NOTIN LABOUR? FORCE. ya eee 6,342 
PARTICIPATION RATET 
T968— May OU 86 eek re to oR trek 55.4 
ADT AO od ede a coe 54.4 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATEt 
TIGR Nan 1 O.6 cco hncetces Hamed een eee 4.6 
PANDTIL 20s, pees ie bane cea es ae Dil: mal | 


*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Pie i 
776 
697 

79 

1,581 


Ap) 
Silies 


10.2 
10.7 


20-64 years 
Men Women 
Married Other Married Other 
(in thousands) 
4,020 1,131 4,159 1,049 
35551 964 je 6S) 740 
3,719 872 1,290 i112 
132 92 pie 28 
169 167 2,842 309 
95.8 85.2 6 ea 70.5 
95.4 80.5 SRE 69.1 
3.4 9.5 21 3.8 
4.7 12.0 2:5 3.6 


{The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 


{The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
**Less than 10,000 unemployed. 
Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended May 18, 1968 


65 Years 
and Over 
All Persons 


1,497 


papa, 
pa Ne 


** 


1,274 


14.9 
14.5 


* 


4.6 


Pe OU AUIN EMPLOYED couse caved. casitep hoa Le ea eee a ee ee 
Sutemporarys lavort Up to 30 dayst ee ec ae nore ee eee oe ae 
Ry AUIGIL Work and seeking WOPK. <.co. no bese alte ice Ree Utes ee ee 


SEEKING 


ESE ere ts ener ee meee ces aan WAR Oe sh mi tapscal be Fc. tan eS OMENS 
cS PTET RT VE Eh eae i eT bad Bei ie Sh MMMM a at Reed. es as EA AE 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


500 


May April May 
1968 1968 1967 
(in thousands) 

366 436 304 

19 a0 19 
347 403 285 
327 387 268 

20 16 17 
100 87 97 
108 140 91 

14) 119 Sd 

62 57 40 
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B—Labour Income 


‘TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


Monthly Totats 


Trans- Finance, 
portation, Services Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- = =Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour 
Year and Month Mining facturing —_cationt+ Forestry struction __ Utilities Trade ment) Income Totalst 


(millions of dollars) 


m06—Total........................ fica 8,090 2,513 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
-1967—Total.......0.0 813 8,581 2,815 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 
1967—January..............0..... 64.5 683.5 224.2 SoU) 190.3 42.8 354.6 W10 119.2 2,516.5 
| PE DEUBLY . ceicscsiacsss 65.4 689.0 220.0 34.0 184.2 43.1 354.6 fee ee je ihr 2,538.0 
| PVEBIISI AERA Unig atch 66.4 697.0 220.4 PA 187.6 43.7 360.3 817.5 137.9 2,575.0 
“Cr | a eae 64.6 701.1 226.0 28.0 20132 44.2 366.8 $29.7 140.8 2 Bie 
LO aC en ee 66.9 710.6 234.4 32.4 212.4 44.0 373i 850.6 139.0 2,684.9 
PURE i ytecstacrvarena vss 69.8 ripe ks | 241.7 AYES 223.4 46.0 382.) 874.8 144.8 2,770.7 
CPL Los ee aR ae a 69.4 Ade 246.2 She be 234.5 48.3 a1 O42 839.1 145.9 Pg ss 
jh) Se ei 70.0 733.4 245.4 38.8 240.7 49.8 S779 849.9 144.9 2,785.4 
| PEDIC ET ohne. s.5-- 68.7 739.8 243.2 43.5 Za0,5 50.1 385.8 890.3 132. 2,828.8 
RCs trinanraies 68.9 ToL 241.6 42.6 234.9 49.9 388.6 886.2 140.5 2,809.7 
| MNOVEMDED is: 69.4 Toda 240.7 41.3 224 50.4 398.3 884.6 134.5 2,792.4 
PIOCETMUCE 2 oss: 69.3 718.1 230.8 30.6 eG 49.9 404.8 885.3 126.0 2,708.8 
1968—January.................... 70.8 W222 243.3 29,3 181.2 49.5 386.9 888.2 135.0 A119 
=a Nig Gee een a 71s {hls Ps) 236.1 30.9 180.1 a I 386.7 899.9 142.8 pay # fe 
iC 1 ie nee a 71.8 720.5 236.9 28.1 L332 50.4 SHG 907.3 148.5 2,753.6 


Seasonally Adjusted 


1966—Total.........0.0. qa 8,090 2913 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 


707—Total....................0... 813 8,581 2,012 431 2,546 562 re ea | 10,198 1,648 32,385 
1967—January.................... 64.8 696.7 pt Ba the 38.7 224.2 44.0 361.8 803.8 131.0 2,012.1 
| BCITUIATY cicsu bodes es 65.5 700.4 ZL 37.8 218.5 44.4 363.5 807.1 131.5 2,618.0 
UT ye) Re Oe 66.1 702.5 ox Pe 37.4 218.5 45.4 368.7 821.6 132.9 2,647.0 
(Ac! De See 67.3 706.6 2305 39.1 223.8 45.2 a7ack Bist 134.4 2,667.1 
ON ae ata Ane 67.0 708.9 234.9 35,5 211;2 44.5 374.7 839.2 136.3 2,673.1 
OE ae 67.9 710.6 238.5 35.1 209.7 44.9 377.9 849.2 138.8 2,695.0 
1) Re eT 68.6 719.6 230; 1 Bs 206.4 46.8 379.3 859.0 138.7 2,710.9 
PUMPS civancedksthtcdes avs 69.1 725.6 240.4 33.0 209.1 47.9 380.3 865.1 139.7 5 RV Ay 
september.........:....-. 69.3 728.7 235.1 35.9 208.0 49.4 385.8 873.1 141.6 2,750.0 
CIPRO A. Sheehy nine 68.9 T2222 236.5 36.1 202.9 49.2 384.5 879.1 141.2 2,743.5 
November...............- 69.3 727.6 239.1 36.0 209.3 50.3 388.0 883.5 141.9 2,767.3 
December................ 69.4 7315 236.6 33.0 204.2 50.3 391.2 889.8 140.1 2,768.3 
768—January.................... 70.8 739.2 242.3 my | 209.2 50.2 394.7 898.3 142.4 2,802.7 
ROT UIOL Y oon insledadesnnne 71.4 727.9 242.9 33.8 211.8 Sls 397.0 906.0 143.0 2,807.6 
a Re 71.4 729.7 247.4 35.1 210.8 51.8 399.9 914.2 145.4 2,828.2 
*Preliminary. 
tIncludes post office wages and salaries. {Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 


remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 
Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from em- 
ployers having 20 or more employees in any month of the 
year; at February 1968, employers in the principal non- 
agricultural industries reported a total employment of 3,445,748 
Table C-3 gives estimates of total employment, by industry 
divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived from the 
survey of establishments employing 20 or more persons and 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries ) 


from a sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 
persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a some- 
what smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours 
of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in 
the reporting firms. 


Industrial Compositet Manufacturing | 
Index Numbers Index Numbers | 
(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) | 
Average Average Average Average | 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly | 
Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
AVERAGES 
BOS i Me it bes RE ee a eee 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 
1 6: EL SORES 2S 0OMD ERE RM se OPEN, Soe RMR a A ers 108.2 110.6 86.51 Tiel 110.9 90.42 
(CU As ge Se ie SN, Lee eg 9 Loo. May & 114.3 116.3 91.01 117.2 116.2 94.78 
BOGUT co. Dee NG AE ne es Ae (20:7 123.1 96.30 123.5 122.8 100.13 
BOT in isc PEA tidus toto ETE cp Bee A eg! ge. 122:6 131.4 102.79 123:2 130.6 106.53 
PS a PeDI aia ta ee ee ene 118.3 128.9 100.85 122.0 Lge 103.94 — 
March 8 re oc ee RR ee ee 118.6 129.1 100.98 122.0 128.4 104.73 | 
ADT co OEE 6 ns RR ee ee ee 119.3 130.8 102.32 fi 130.0 106.05 
Mayo. Ae ee ee ae 1223 130.6 102.19 122.9 129.8 105.86 | 
ING Pee ek I ee eee 125.3 131.6 102.96 124.7 130.7 106.60 ) 
i ee ne ae ORE ee eer: UN ae 125.8 132.1 103.35 124.3 130.1 106.12 | 
PAUIR UIST ee re Bk Ss FS ee oI | oor 127.0 132.5 103.66 126.7 130.9 106.73 
Heptembenten. <.. pcm meee fh nc.) eee oe a Bhd 125.9 133.9 104.77 125.5 133.0 108.45 
SICPODETE ee oe ei ar a ee ee Ne 124.8 134.3 105.10 123.3 134.1 109.32 @ 
IN OVEINDEIES Tc os eG he eee ee ee ee 124.3 134.5 105.26 123.2 134.5 109.71 | 
PJCC Der eka ok ee SR i eee oe 120.5 1314 102.49 119.8 1324 107.83 
Be Ey ang (5 Ve TUE aged een ed Ne eet eee UR CEE ee Sgr COR A aC. | We Maar 119.0 135.6 106.10 119.8 1353 110.30 
PCIE TR a aorta hc! wae eee te 197.5 136.7 106.99 117.8 136.4 111.21 oF 
*Revised. +Preliminary. 


+ a 2 . . . . . . . . . . . rn 
; tIncludes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance 
insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 


SouRCE: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Feb. 
Areas 1968 

REGION AND PROVINCE 
Es a ew api aie ely Sey aR me ei an eA ET Ona 107.9 
TENS Ins (SAR een ae oe oe eR Reds de! 8” SOADRT on 108.8 
ESA OREN PLAT ICL cs do se cosh pipe cs eeuos okyes codes eydmneecte useke sue 104.8 
ULE OS eer OS SAP OA MRR ee eee 107.9 
| ELEN) Tt ae eta Aen es Se ¢ SOE Oe» CREO. 5 oS, AO 107.8 
Noe oes nae russ wr mPa wensccvec Sin sian ues BRR code $233 
ER I i ae eo a a er RAO 120.7 
RT a inh dn Mebdcy sng se Ske Sicns dev ne oe Mcern ete lf eegy 
NANA Maia tay Bey occ nid ed Se ess ARN cos cues ere coe 108.2 
OR RO AE gcse dth ates ete so ac coil yEedevcvasccees Meme rel 113.9 
NN Pari Eh) ip, ceo ew vida soc de eae Sane gee 122.8 
REMORSE AI el elec cued anks eee mae ener 121.9 
“SUIT BS ee ee a ee DORI Ce eT mE al i hs Ae 

URBAN AREAS 

RESO fee toot eee a Banh. Aviat co auaitn 128.4 
a eg SS, oa) PEER Ak inc st bs Sh. soidandcas Wy ese 
INNS Ae ace Ouiseh icing vlssion atietioss asta occa uuu te eam 89.9 
ESE ERA otc, Seta ath c vid kbd bp ean cud SS RS 111.8 
ENS a AGM in cht Bn Sasa 112.0 
RMON TREN AR la Bic 6s dnb 5 SoUas Phas isy Joes ocean «25s vaecdeldy MOPAR 99.3 
8 STS elt se aR REI oe Pe RE eer lle oon ey 
Ga i Fag ts I, a 0h oko asi. nica cot stn dete 109.8 
NAAN aes dai och yo sos vn soni oxo Div ercaie as aeRO 96.9 
RT te eee ae an cg oN os EO te 115.8 
TS LOGUE EES ce hee ea 2 lle ne nO Rr) SD 105.7 
TATE et Ne ka BE i each sain te okt 1238 
PALES I SoS EY Th vie ae? Oe MEER AP Shr 1137 
STEN Sa Pl ty Se PE eee eeenen: fee i eS 290 
MUMMOR ESI TY Reo o c=, San fe faorea ts pss paws pws no's oo oclvs t hanthes dence rane 12551 
SUES Roe ge nc) cee ee Re: 113.6 
Ne Pa icewershnb causa aioe 130.4 
OSS ESE, Sy. ae ee ee ae ae oe ONE FS) 1173 
ETO Ri oo Me se Li gs. ecules Sn oder RE 118.8 
TRY ee A ee | Ss Oneal EAE REF I 5A ary ee 139.9 
I rae AC Sug edas dee. ee 118.1 
shiek 5 alegre te Be are dela ge ee AC Boe 101.7 
shel sale ee I, Sy EN oP UR RR 220 STO: S22 
se WET EL 1 EMAasS Saori ES Se Aan s Aaa SERIE MRR MA) x2! POE 129.1 
a SR A: I pee or ES TEREST Bae XE 131.8 
ESS ET gS en ee TY Pe 113.7 
Ee Ono MEO cand a de achinaia paseo RR 111.0 
TERR ee 2a ae a ec ee 106.8 
OSS RS ie che a CCR 2 BRS SR RRB APOE eSY ry Rie Y 77.8 
8 Re son scén sie sane Pe. pay 
ate LS OO Eo © cc avendesseleouiieiabtuoewauweol 108.0 
EE a ora OLS. “Ae ee TRE 146.0 
a iN ae desea acc tend tik yellegsnonieiigehepeed eeeneR Rae 112.8 
a aa hase an cei Ee 114.4 
NON i i aie aa ee Re tee re 140.9 
EE CN en ee TE en ee 130.8 
INURE ie het eee SF od cateabacktakedsa epee piawe 128.4 
OC ASD LS ele en ERR es RO te 123.9 
ON VES: Cee aN A Me RS 118.8 


Employment Index 


Average Weekly 


*Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb, 
1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
109.8 108.8 90.06 89.90 85.09 
109.8 113.0 96.56 59.15 89.94 
106.0 98.4 76.64 76.96 73.82 
110.3 107.7 86.91 87.20 82.66 
109.7 108.4 90.84 90.96 85.71 
113.4 115.2 105.14 104.43 98.98 
io. 1 yap) 109.78 109.01 103.35 
116.2 114.7 101.80 100.80 95.12 
109.3 109.5 96.97 96.51 89.49 
114.0 111.0 99.72 98.23 93.65 
i232 120.6 106.28 105.08 100.12 
121.8 123.4 117.96 1 ee i 113.21 
119.0 118.3 106.99 106.10 100.85 
113 127-2 83.72 83.26 78.96 
15,6 L123 89.40 89.48 84.09 
97:5 94.7 96.47 97.52 91.86 
111.9 107.5 84.76 84.20 79.43 
112.9 109.0 88.86 89.97 82.55 
101.5 105.3 122.09 122.06 119.53 
118.3 119.8 106.72 106.05 100.34 
109.4 132.0 90.56 89.58 85.09 
98.0 102.4 106.49 10753 104.95 
116.7 118.9 90.54 89.45 84.68 
105.8 111.9 97.07 94.79 93.65 
123.6 117.3 99.91 98.95 94.45 
11322 114.2 93.14 92.22 88.42 
Zao nF 248.4 109.27 109.02 99.90 
128.9 135.8 101.43 101.57 97.48 
114.6 205 102.06 102.22 101.06 
134.1 133.7 100.21 100.00 88.25 
117.4 Os 113.58 113.05 106.62 
118.1 120.5 105.02 102.30 97.57 
141.8 140.7 97.54 98.26 91.08 
120.7 121.8 100.34 99.97 94.65 
101.9 103.9 103.95 103.70 100.30 
139.5 138.1 118.55 106.79 111.63 
131.6 130.5 117.03 110.96 83.69 
131.4 127.9 139.36 137.07 133.09 
113.5 1152 121.80 120.72 114.36 
110.9 104.8 131.47 130.65 120.56 
140.8 135.9 112.03 116.09 110.62 
77.8 86.2 100.09 97.92 98.22 
124.5 123.2 110.57 110.21 104.40 
108.7 1132 125.63 124.61 118.94 
152.8 144.3 119.09 108.92 112.49 
113.8 1132 90.90 90.42 84.81 
114.8 112.3 94.26 93.79 90.33 
140.0 126.7 95.24 93.90 84.95 
132.1 127.8 104.52 102.63 97.45 
127.9 125;5 99.05 97.65 92.80 
124.0 123.1 113.15 111.88 108.27 
118.7 123.4 103.02 99.12 95.52 
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TABLE C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


Trans- Community, 
porta- Business and 
tion, Personal Services 
Commu- 
Mines, Manufacturing nication Finance, Non- 
Quarries Con- and Insurance com- Com- Public Total 
and Oil = Non- struc- Other and Real mercial mercial Adminis- Specified — 


Forestry Wells durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate Sectort Sectort tration** Industries 


(in thousands) 


CANADA 3 
Meu: 1960... 44..04-.<ceh 65.3 114.9 808.6 794.3 312.6 619.1 894.3 252.0 Tad ops I37.3 251.1 5,406.60 
Rep, 1968)25 3 2h cs 54.1 UG Mises) 804.7 746.3 295.8 617.7 923.0 266.3 827.7 S65) 265.6 5,438.9 | 
MAT 1968 * eas 44.8 118.6 808.3 T6322 302.6 616.6 928.0 266.9 831.4 567.5 266.4 5,514.33 

NEWFOUNDLAND | 
COD LOG) ewes can 3.7 5.6 8.8 1 | (he) 13.8 14.7 1.6 14.6 6.0 6.2 84.1 | 
Peo 1968. Fe ot 20 a6 8.5 iy 6.4 14.7 | Best 1.9 16.0 6.7 6.4 85.0 a 
Marl IUGR Pin sees 2.0 a6 8.7 1.9 6.5 13.4 feo 1.8 16.6 6.6 6.4 84.6 | 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND | 
Peo. L90ihee. io. —- 0.1 | ee 0.4 fel 2 35 0.6 35 | te 16.1 
ee A VOS?. a ees —_— — 1.4 0.4 tet fies) 3y) 0.6 4.0 1.8 1.8 16.9 | 
DAL OO hat eee — — 1.4 0.4 1.1 pag | — 0.6 4.0 iy) 1.9 17.2 

Nova SCOTIA | 
Het V Gro ek ee 1.8 ed 15.6 14.5 10.0 220) 26.4 6.1 25.6 11.3 15.6 157.0 WF 
Feb. A068) 2a ee 2A 6.1 16.7 14.7 9.0 2A.4 PAR, 6.4 27.4 1 PRA 15.9 159.7 
Var cl 968 * eee oe 1.8 Tied 17.0 14.8 9.3 2123 28.1 6.4 27.6 122 16.0 161.5 | 

New BRUNSWICK | 
PED. 196 ee 4.8 2:3 15.0 8.9 8.3 23.3 22.0 4.2 PALS 9.2 8.1 127.4 | 
WEY LIOS he Gee, ne 3.4 2.4 15.0 10.7 6.6 23.0 2S 4.3 22.6 9.4 8.5 128.5 
Mar 1968* (sew es 3.0 2.5 15:3 11.3 6.7 22.8 22.4 4.4 23.0 OF, Sai 129.7 

QUEBEC 
Heb 196 iic ee 20.9 Zul 307.2 193.8 Jigiaeh 162.0 23158 71.6 218.0 143.9 51.6 1,502.88 
Pe OMA YOS | cere cc: 14.6 24.5 304.2 183.6 68.6 165.6 234.1 73.9 239.4 150.5 54:3. 151523 | 
MarR ITIGS Seca race 8.6 24.8 303.0 187.0 69.2 166.4 234.6 74.2 239.4 150.4 53.4 1,515.00 

ONTARIO 
Feb. 1967......2.: Pe tela 13.1 3575 352.9 451.7 120.4 201.9 353.0 108.7 274.6 2122 106.4 2,228.4 
Fee 1968 ee a 142 34.2 351.9 417.9 114.3 200.6 364.9 116.9 301.6 22 5ak 114.5 s9827253-9 
NEAT 19682 eee 0-7 34.6 355.1 430.2 117.4 200.1 366.5 117.4 303.8 22506 LISA W226 

MANITOBA 
Pep 1967.2 809. 1.2 5.5 27.1 19.0 122) 45.0 48.5 11.8 3533 2D hel 12.9 245.6 
POU 1IOS eens a 0.7 6.4 26.5 18.2 W323 43.2 S14 (25 38.0 27.2 t35 250.6 
iat 2 1968" eee 0.7 6.5 26.5 18.9 13.9 43.2 50.7 125 RW. 27.4 1335 251.6 

SASKATCHEWAN 
, ESL coal | Of eee pence ed 0.4 Ae 9.4 3,2 10.9 2502 Shey 7.8 36.0 EGez, 11.4 162.7 | 
PENS 1L9GGs i. wie 0.7 5:0 9.3 5.9 12.2 24.2 36.9 8.1 36.9 ra 11.4 167.6 — | 
Wat sIUOR ons tees 0.6 5.0 9.5 6.0 £2.3 24.3 37.4 8.1 36.8 PEZ 11.4 168.6 

ALBERTA 
Peps 1961.6 ae 1.8 19.8 2052 25.6 29.8 47.7 Eyes a5c7 60.3 45.2 19.7 362.1 
Bepd 1968 eee es 21.0 2552 26.0 324), 46.3 73.9 16.1 66.8 47.7 20.9 378.0 
Mare LOGS er es 5 20.4 25.4 Daal aos) 46.5 74.8 16.0 67.1 48.0 21.0 37923 

BRITISH COLUMBIA | 
GU 196 b...b5 alt te. ces: 17.6 8.8 46.3 73.4 34.4 74.1 88.6 23.9 66.7 63.8 15.6 Sia 
PER.LT9IG8 cee 17.8 10.0 46.0 67.4 cy pe | poet 92.9 Dd | 73.4 66.3 16.3 522.001 
| EAT E aE BEY Ch: eRe ed Bie 17.0 10.0 46.5 67.8 205 74.8 94.5 25.6 Lo 67.4 16.4 526.1} 


*Preliminary. 
+Refers to employment in hospitals and education and related services. Welfare and religious organizations are excluded at present. 


{Includes health services (except hospitals) ; motion picture and recreational services; services to business management; personal services (except 
domestic service) and miscellaneous services. 


**Excludes municipal government employees and provincial employees in British Columbia. 


Note: Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. Yukon and NWT included in Canada total only. 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 


Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). | 
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TABLE C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries* 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
Industries 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
mMINING, INCLUDING MILLING.................0.0.0:000 107.3 108.3 106.3 138.73 137.32 126.66 
eR I BB pooch ce de Poin aera SARI 102.1 102.1 102.0 136.91 136.31 126.96 
SE Pa et nen ah st) Pe es Cs OL 100.0 105.0 103.1 145.08 142.71 128.94 
TE ae TIES cer 0) 48 11 -) Cnn a 112.6 11225 105.8 128.71 126.84 116.01 
ETRE Mee NCL ATG: PLS, iiss feats base en ctves eds sovdvivageueateanes 82.7 84.4 96.6 111.89 108.95 101.74 
er w ICES MICIGENLAL TO: MINING 0.056. co c.scoccsevascessssescveneess L6277 162.8 148.2 152.24 147.91 136.74 
RNG RED La RES) Be eins ceo se Sa 117.8 119.8 122.1 111.21 110.30 103.06 
PIES SOOUES 5 osic5 s.nite ds oa\ervds senievoenss- ie Ne ETT 125.8 130.4 134.7 119.06 117.28 109.57 
UN EE es  0 e C Re eR Og a em BUics iia 112.0 104.05 103.69 96.77 
MOR OE MATTE VIET ACES nti lo esl ot on. tan s0 davies eee 101.7 101.6 101.7 99.53 99.72 92.36 
SI oes Pee Saks ase NG Un wear Soe 100.6 100.8 101.3 96.70 96.97 89.37 
DLL S 4 ae i ones 7 led anne Ee ROPERS, 2 SRe 108.1 106.5 104.1 116.03 116.01 110.52 
mopacco processing and. products......:.::5.5.4.50.t4c0 116.9 116.5 118.3 104.90 105.07 97.47 
O18) 80 0 0024 LE Le | Sine ees Oe oe ene oo es 123.9 123.6 12353 113.08 115.08 105.31 
SHOU ye oO) CES SN ice Sei an OO eet rae ce ey 100.4 99.4 100.7 75.38 74.84 70.01 
OP lou ots IIL, 2 WR: ne aR PE a OS 5 (a £15;5 118.0 119.8 91.83 91.75 S5.27 
5a) Ce Pa CLM SSI SS I nee mee 109.9 107.8 110.9 TAs 70.64 65.62 
PET AET I 8 Sk 5 ocr ic kee ush ak Stucsis dinsk das eo evecaney 110.4 108.9 114.5 69.97 68.42 63.65 
US ela ey ac ULC eee ee ee 102.0 101.3 106.6 102.14 100.90 92.70 
BMMPU TAT ETY CUCU K ELITES. £3. Sisecdcess pi scesseeseethons sea saoetetana se 123.8 1232] 129.3 90.00 89.10 83.55 
BOT AN MICO ANGUSTLICS ..scisacccsisoseecherenseeians-teastncens 115.0 114.9 116.6 129.99 129.39 122.18 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 113.9 13355 111.4 116.66 115.09 110.49 
Pray MiClAL INUUStLICS i 5..4.,.cc0lsasts on eeensts eons 123.0 12233 122.9 5523) 132.88 124.31 
PEA PA OPICATIN GS INC UStL ICS 7c. icsesecewe ee es skate te 1256 126.5 134.2 116.22 TiS 108.65 
Machinery, except electrical. ......60:..-cscc..c.00- cee pereeees 143.1 144.8 152.6 125.45 125.06 119.53 
PPFRNBDOLIALION CC UIPMICNE 3.555. scatece ds deteccsensenesetsteenes 129.6 153.8 153.8 128.69 121.86 113.01 
ACHE ET SUIC TS), 28 ose feos sial pai tccesse cate oeseensceegueets ae 142.5 143.5 148.2 114.12 113.29 105.52 
Non-metallic mineral products........0.0..0..cc:ceeeeeeee cers 108.6 109.8 (bs Sr 115.66 114.64 107.61 
Peroicum and coal products.............:..s0.s0-secesseerssess 100.9 100.7 98.7 163.73 165.90 150.45 
Chemicals and chemical products..................:cee+. 117.9 117.4 116.8 126.84 126.27 118.86 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 131.6 13233 130.8 97.65 96.87 91.21 
SE SSE Cet 10S (SSE an Toe 101.9 104.1 117.0 134.89 132.63 128.46 
TUN NRE ai RR Be isp Vice ho Wh di aca Canyon 13352 114.9 125.3 132.44 130.95 124.02 
PE MES TN se Sg Ie Ah ae ctnirdftnc ives tvsevinak dh vosskntoe aes 82.3 BS. 100.8 140.73 136.56 139.23 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
i AE Wg Msg gL er 104.1 104.9 105.0 119.24 119.24 109.27 
SEES ga ECS] RARE 5 a) Co tC 97.9 99.1 100.7 118.41 118.58 109.26 
RIS oar iv hing how neeehsak hans tasvianeet eva 109.5 109.6 108.4 104.07 101.39 94.46 
USN PSSTA ASN RE BU SDD so oe Gis ess canta ches syeaidonsaiunaneasen eee a iB ie 116.7 114.18 113.83 102.43 
8) SERIES Sg eS er 123.8 125.6 122.5 84.50 83.50 78.41 
NT EN gi aay shane ninth di Rdg deen nn daea stra geinane 119.0 119.8 118.0 105.42 104.42 98.23 
TE ai ins Serine awavssccuandicgh Ge 126.5 128.8 ho. 73.59 yay 67.93 
)} FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE.... 129.3 128.9 122.2 101.63 101.30 95.74 
RT IRCEIAE SEDMU TONIC TOM W S o ok Gorda vaitvaticc sav sacadenarecntonain’ 132.0 131.6 125.9 98.49 98.20 93.49 
| anaurance and real CState..........i.c.s..:0ccsssecesessescnsennes 125.7 Re ie 116.9 106.05 105.66 99.15 
cess Be a en. oo scp ena canine ht 148.4 148.0 140.3 78.19 77.52 73.14 
Tg yon ne 131.6 130.2 120.0 68.30 67.16 60.84 
aN csc sansat ids havent os 166.2 165.0 159.4 123.55 122.94 113.77 
ENNIS: CPIM i ansivancehatiws dnisss morescabuaibants 137.3 iia 130.3 57.12 56.43 54.27 
SSR TDOCITRS BON VICI ee jasc ness deanead tsacssnhaeanenuses 171.9 171.9 162.5 81.29 81.23 77.42 
nets) RAL) COMPOSIT Bing. iscccicscsi scsi cascbstabensstsninss 116.8 118.3 119.0 106.99 106.10 99.57 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Norte: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Ayerage Weekly Hours 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Weekly Wages 


Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. 
Industry 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 1968 
$ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................. 42.6 42.4 42.5 3.01 2.99 2716 128.39 
EE) Chas Beech ig ee ter a lt tk pk in. Seems 41.5 41.4 41.8 eB | 3.10 2.88 128.96 
iy BET is bak RU) Ae tlm les Apreeeaer coe oe erty ena te mn 43.7 44,3 44.0 2.58 2 2.28 $12;53 
POMC LAS, EXCEDULUCIS: .4 cheer ee: 43.4 43.0 42.0 2.85 eee 2.60 123.61 
Oiarricssand sand Pils... fey te eee 44.5 43.9 44.2 BENG 2.36 Pah. 105.23 
Services incidental to mining....................... 46.1 44.5 44.4 LPaal 3.28 3.02 150.76 
NEASIUEAC TUR UNG o2.0. et eorenee 40.4 40.0 40.1 2.49 2.49 2.33 100.42 
Datable eoOOdse hus ec ee 40.9 40.1 40.2 2.01 2.67 2.50 109.08 
Noa-durable 2000845... ee ee. 39.9 39.8 40.0 2234 2.30 DEAS 92.17 
EGOE ANGIDEVETARES.. co... eee ee 39.4 3987 39.7 2.26 Diegaes 2.07 88.94 
OOS ce eos ae eee eR Cr A ete 39.3 39R7 39.6 2.20 2.20 2.01 86.40 
Bewera ves Sebo. ee BE ene 40.3 40.3 40.9 2.67 2.64 252 107.61 
Tobacco processing and products................ 38.6 38.8 39.2 2.43 2.42 BRIN 93.64 
RAO ETAPLOCUCIS Bee. sun cree eee 41.4 42.3 41.5 252 2250 Ds, 104.35 
Peder DTOGUCIS Re-.c.ieeee ee 40.5 40.3 40.2 1.71 1.70 1.60 69.32 
Rextile products: 24). ae eee eat 41.2 41.1 41.6 1.95 1.95 1.81 80.42 
Miscellaneous textiles:.c....casei ees 39.8 39.1 3937 1.81 1.94 1.67 72.06 
Koruttine mills 6h 8 Foo... odes 41.3 40.9 40.6 1.52 ies 1.43 62.78 
Siothinig: 4 knee ete, ene Lee 37.8 36.9 372 1.69 1.68 1255 63.73 
Wood products? fie...) eee ee 40.6 40.1 40.7 2.40 2.40 7a, 97.18 
Burpiture’and Sixtures... . 1. see Bar 41.6 41.3 41.3 1.98 1.97 1.85 82.30 
Paper and allied:industries,. eens... 40.9 40.9 41.3 2.96 2.94 2a 121.06 
Pulp-and-Papermills... viet)... 41.1 41.1 41.5 BZ Seal 3.04 132.41 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.... 38.1 37.8 38:5 291 2.93 2.79 113.32 
Primacy snetalindustries. av Ae hee 40.7 40.7 40.3 3.05 3.04 2.88 124.00 
Tronvand steeliinills <7 «eee era 40.1 40.3 38.9 3.16 3.16 3:02 127.01 
Metal fabricating industries.......................... 41.1 40.9 41.0 2:63 2.62 2.47 108.06 
Machinery, exceptelectrical 2a. 23.0...5...... 41.2 40.9 41.8 2.81 2.79 2.64 115.61 
‘iransportation: equipment: ..22. 82%. .....- 41.0 38.2 ar 2.87 2.88 2.70 117.61 
Airctait and warts i4...).. a eee ae 41.8 42.2 42.6 2.95 2.86 Zod 123.18 
IMOtoriwehicles: 06 .)..10 (eee ee gs 40.9 36.2 35.0 2.88 2.94 2.78 117.83 
AGSEMDLIT Oc a ene meee ire 40.5 30.8 31.6 oad B15 2.98 130.71 
PANS ANG-aCCeSSOLICS = es: 41.2 41.3 37.8 2.67 2.85 2.67 110.09 
Shipbuilding and repairing......0...0.000.00..00... 39.9 39.2 40.2 2.87 2.88 2.59 114.62 
Piectrical products: 2.0.50. e eee ee 40.2 40.1 40.7 2.44 2.44 PeIG | 98.07 
Communications equipment.................. 40.0 40.4 41.1 2:35 rae 2.20 94.21 
Non-metallic mineral products........0.0000.00..... 41.7 41.3 41.6 2.60 2.59 2.41 108.33 
Peiroleum:and. coal products. 4.08. 43.0 43.6 41.7 3.49 3257, oe 150.31 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.9 40.8 40.8 2.69 2.68 PED 110.00 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.... 40.5 40.3 40.6 2.05 2.04 1.91 82.91 
ON ERIC ONG Pe cn ee cern ae 40.2 39.9 40.8 3.28 325 3.10 131.97 
| ESESUCS EL 25 Use any ae LERNER try li oh Men ray Om 38.6 38.6 39.6 3.35 3232 3.08 129.61 
senecab contractors. np eee 39.2 38.8 3oF B.20 3.20 2.96 127.48 
special tradé contractorsi.ac4..nc.-..: 38.2 38.5 39.5 3.44 3.42 3.18 EEF 
POPINCOCIN Si ote A) eee mee ee ae 44.0 42.9 43.9 3253 3.10 2 [oh 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 44.2 44.0 43.0 2.56 2.55 2.44 113.14 
CMMEE ER oMiCering= 0s ee ee oe 43.8 42.1 44.4 3.54 3.51 3.54 154.88 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 
RAN Lanis i ee a eee 40.8 41.2 42.1 ei) a 3.10 2.79 126.91 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 40.7 40.3 38.0 pase) PRS 2.14 95.56 
Laundries, cleaners and pressers.................. 38.3 38.3 38.0 1.45 1.45 Lead 55.65 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... 33.5 33.4 34.3 1.47 1.45 136 49.13 
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Latest figures subject to revision. 


SourcE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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Jan. Feb. 
1968 1967 
$ $ 
126.78 ae 
128.44 120.24 
111.83 100.18 
120.85 109.14 
103.51 97.65 
146.04 134.14 
99.52 93.26 
107.23 100.46 
91.78 85.82 
89.43 82.36 
87.19 79.65 
106.48 103.01 
94.11 88.57 
108.21 98.24 
68.61 64.44 
80.16 75:14 
150 66.39 
62.12 58.21 
61.88 57.79 
96.12 88.31 
81.54 76.18 
120.40 114.33 
131.85 126.21 
110.59 107.53 
123.78 115.88 
12722 117.53 
107.04 101.35 
114.12 110.63 
110.06 102.02 
120.42 145.25 
106.57 97.09 
97.04 94.21 
117.63 101.02 
112.86 103.87 
98.00 92.27 
95.04 90.37 
106.96 100.49 
155.69 136.28 
109.28 103.10 
82.30 77.54 
129.64 126.53 
128.26 121.80 
124.10 117.33 
hs 1252 
132.93 138.34 
111.16 104.85 
147.66 157.38 
127,53 117.41 
96.21 81.40 
55.43 51.97 
48.51 46.50 


TABLE C-6—Hours and Earnings of Hourly-Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly Wages 


(1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Year and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Average 

a ess desk chal ices UM na hs, dances te ate aE ea ti 40.8 1.95 79.51 106.8 103.7 
Ne ieee OL ia ee tec ct veaks cine» sctis ser aah top OEE os de ae 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
2 no teehee ode alelbelte eet | pseatlias I ARCn ta aa ar Settee it ae 41.0 2Az 86.89 116,7 108.0 
1 2 i beh ae se REP mie Rte I, vate nN AID ION HSI Re ee 40.8 222 91.95 123.1 110.2 
Ne er ceo iss  Sddded Now ails cbs i-aneivav ead Facets Medea, ise 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 112.4 

Last Pay Period in 
EG ree ca oa ocak ick Gost pac scapes estrada dus v ved csnasatnved OE 40.2 p Fete 94.23 126.6 111.6 
Mp eee tyes GE 5 puck fava cbgaty ci sites pod th dds coe a Risvous ame 40.1 Zod 95.02 127.6 111.6 
Nr MeL foes cus Loose a dott Ames « Sud rode nant b@noe aoe: 40.5 2.38 96.50 129.6 133) 
SUF ada BSR ik ESS ee ne eee oe TARE ene ene 40.3 2.38 96.06 129.0 112.0 
see ge ee od doe See osh este eats seavheis eps thse dears ceeitenas 40.6 peeh) 97.13 130.5 ligt 
LT EONS ORO ERATE Se, ney CONS TORRE He, <I RO E Y OPE 40.2 2.40 96.45 129.6 110.9 
COTES Ree ee ES © Reta NGEPD. ct —. c RR e eee ES 6 40.5 2.40 97.43 130.9 1122 
AI Ae oD ie toad or a encihc vv vv xh vpuamiies aaalls 40.8 2.43 99.20 js. 2 114.4 
eRe SP a este WM 2 teeny erik tet Es hnal ica: inc sodacnes 40.8 2.45 99.88 134.2 114.8 
eee et cd vos lowe rwasd eee 40.7 2.46 100.18 134.6 114.5 
OLE ELT IV) WS 008 vets ARERR AO gs ARR le TOs he ee 38.7 2.50 96.78 130.0 110.1 
WET pes, AS RR Re Rp ee ED 40.0 2.49 99.52 133.7 PE. 
arene Ray ee ee SG Ee ese lee vy ar uate decins ov dhivucciasteamneeete 40.4 2.49 100.42 134.9 113.8 


* Revised. +Preliminary. 


Norte: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


TABLE C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly-Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
$ $ $ 
LEST BS 22) nn Re 2 39.7 39.8 39.6 ere Zs 2.15 
SRE es Me LU  . h apuvcemseuoacaokinne 39.4 40.4 39.8 2.03 2.03 1.91 
Eo et. PS EINE ie CORES oe 40.9 40.9 41.6 2.10 2.10 1.98 
EE te Sa RES RS, AREY 41.2 40.9 41.4 IS 2.25 2.09 
RARER TE | AR LC Ce 40.4 39.7 39.7 2.59 2.60 2.44 
lage. OES SO ee 39.2 39.5 39.3 2.20 2.22 2.05 
I 2 nn RR ae mE ee 39.4 39.1 38.9 2.64 2.62 2.36 
I 39.8 39.2 39,3 255 2.54 2.37 
TTT USSR a ae ot OR 38.0 37.8 37.9 3.16 3.15 2.92 


; *Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
iMmsurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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D—Manpower Division 


The reorganization of manpower activities under the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration has led to a number 
of administrative changes which have, in turn, altered the 
significance of D-Table statistics about employment place- 
ments and unfilled job vacancies. 

The result is that valid comparisons with previous periods 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the opera- 
tions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to 
persons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are 
compiled in the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


End of Total* Employed Claimants 
1968—February............ 4,905,000 4,245,500 659,500 
Januaryvede eae 4,864,000 4,230,700 633,300 
1967—December.......... 4,811,000 4,309,500 501,500 
November.......... 4,783,000 4,446,400 336,600 
October. 2.5 4,734,000 4,491,500 242,500 
September.......... 4,750,000 4,539,100 210,900 
AUBUSt..2k lca. 4,832,000 4,604,900 227,100 
Julyeee eee 4,803,000 4,556,700 246,300 
JUNE eee 4,751,000 4,508,200 242,800 
WEE Cotuickeee cok 4,684,000 4,402,900 281,100 
7280) 1 Oe eee ile, ose ee 4,763,000 4,270,700 492,300 
Marcha 4,769,000 4,225,200 543,800 
Pebrilarye.c 4,697,000 4,145,200 551,800 


*Commencing March 31, 1967, agricultural workers are included, 
as coverage was extended to certain workers in this industry April 1, 1967. 


are not possible on the basis of these statistics. Accordingly, 
their publication is being suspended. 

New statistical series are being developed to give more 
significant information about persons using the services of 
Canada Manpower Centres. 


Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The 
source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on the 
Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 
73-001). For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 352, June issue. | 


| 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, March 1968 | 


Amount of 
Weeks Benefit 
Province Paid* Paid 
Newfoundland ......-ssccscsssessssssessssseesseeee 123,526 3,318,661 
Prince Edward Island.............ccccccceceeeees 25,986 651,651 
INOVa SCOUlaia een eee 128,226 3,233,981 
New BrunsSwiCk cnc .cese tere ae ee 115,974 3,022,479 
URDEC rec ead cette, Cee rene tare ees 770,584 20,881,786 
ODTALIOR veces eee eee ee 704,800 18,497,305 
Manitoba ue ee ee ee 92,428 2,411,640 
SaSkatCnewan cin ota Me cre ee eee 81,746 2,147,615 
Alberta oo. ots ea mee he ee 84,528 2,242)42) 
British Colum ia... ot ee 272,039 7,297,558 
Total, Canada, March = 1968...... 2,399,837 63,704,797 
Total, Canada, February 1968...... 223237 59,548,128 
Total, Canada, March _1967....... 2,058,979 53,166,725 
*Represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit 
paid during the month. 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, March 1968 


Claims Filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Pending at the End of the Month 


Total Not 
Disposal Entitled to Entitled 
Province Total Initial Renewal of Benefit to Benefit Pending 
PEON LOMA in, «sys suka stents 6,259 5,101 1,158 5,996 5,020 976 2,087 —| 
Prince edward Island: ..2..55ce6 04.0 987 892 95 1,164 1,045 119 210 a 
BONS VES OMAN oro nero ee 7,202 5,574 1,628 7,009 6,014 995 2,103 | 
UR TOTEE SS 2 Li i (ole ne Sy Co 7,746 6,568 1,178 7,781 6,814 967 2,180 | 
B21) Sects Dae ney eee .C ee SE & 63,635 47,226 16,409 66,581 56,272 10,309 18,983 
ORO VE 6011 nC 2 or oe eR: 58,600 43,471 15,129 65,181 52,892 12,289 16,558 =] 
TR TTV LECT Pes 3 eee oie a 6,092 4,957 1,135 6,608 51336 1272 1,694 4 
SETS STDS POE ee oy 4,844 4,036 808 5,269 4,289 980 1,342 
PA Una! gf. 2.5 Ae ea ee Se RR Hid 8,058 6,308 1,750 8,476 6,585 1,891 2,292 a 
PS eG ia ne a ee 19,575 14,095 5,480 19,810 15,825 3,985 Sere. | 
Total, Canada, March 1968........ 182,998* 138,228 44,770 193,875 T 160,092 CR eEe) 53,024 | 
Total, Canada, February 1968.... 198,009 1510324 46,685 222,879 180,145 42,734 63,901 
Total, Canada, March 1967........ 182,361 134,423 47,938 181,940 149,531 32,409 60,052 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 41,553. 


| 


tIn addition, 44,138 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 8,034 were special requests not granted and 2,082 were appeals by claimants. There 


were 8,034 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at March 29, 1968 


Number of Weeks on Claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
Total 27 or February 29 March 31 
Province and Sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1968 1967 
SE ak hes Oo aides ees Seas uci 656,941 182,964 235,010 195,545 42,922 659,480 543,770 
UE ee ee ee 482,310 138,413 177,249 145,343 21305 486,017 403,820 
NEES EES a es ee eS 174,631 44,551 58,261 50,202 21,617 173,463 139,950 
BECEOUNDLAND....22.J5cs0002-000h cscseettasddenss 33,086 6,557 11,769 13,584 1,176 34,955 32,992 
. CAGE SE 2 AST ene ce 29,820 5,966 10,602 |W snag Ws 740 31,646 30,161 
NT esi toncseneet asus . 3,266 591 1,167 1,072 436 3,309 2,831 
mRINCE EDWARD ISLAND.................000. 6,444 678 2,582 2,961 223 Wak 6,181 
LEER Se RnR SET ee PN 5,343 545 2,210 2,475 113 5,851 5,008 
ich OSs i 1,101 133 372 486 110 1,466 L175 
ay 35,748 6,614 16,359 10,675 2,100 37,740 34,409 
TLE Se 28,841 5,338 13,045 9,013 1,445 30,940 28,582 
OL ai CE > 3" Aare 6,907 1,276 3,314 1,662 655 6,800 S827 
New BEE RNC K dshcns castds ncevsens soi atepods 34,143 5,697 12,919 13,682 1,845 35,485 34,172 
ee i cck en CN 27,399 4,762 10,823 10,759 1,055 28,226 27,886 
OS OE 92 2 ei ee ed 6,744 935 2,096 2,923 790 7,259 6,286 
Re rece een I eh 210,607 66,615 74,479 55,511 13,936 202,444 172,386 
ee es one aaulat cctowiwenew, 163,717 54,320 60,617 41,553 Tagel 155,901 136,353 
SEV ESSN RR aes Or eee re 46,890 12,295 13,862 14,024 6,709 46,543 36,033 
a a ic 194,317 59,533 66,982 51,269 16,533 193,929 152,613 
OS aR ec 124,490 39,634 45,365 52110 7,381 125,599 96,901 
TSS ST EEE Se er eee 69,827 19,899 21,617 19,159 9,152 68,330 55,712 
IR Ss i eee 25,603 6,570 9,440 8,315 1,278 24,865 18,568 
| PO cache cia Sai ach eS 18,817 4,605 6,928 6,628 656 18,474 13,606 
Nh Ng Ag Ns cadences 6,786 1,965 2,542 1,687 622 6,391 4,962 
ST UL ee 20,484 4,377 7,531 7,707 869 20,773 15,477 
OE PS ea ee 16,231 3,387 6,094 6,417 333 16,528 11,999 
Be ih oc daxatgoipa ve oncek xaos 4,253 990 1,437 1,290 536 4,245 3,478 
) IRE ES. AC Se a a se 26,059 8,047 9,203 7,293 1,516 26,700 20,761 
| SIRS cts See a 19,232 6,144 6,786 5,581 721 19,986 15,379 
Ie catia Stag igen 6,827 1,903 2,417 Lalz 795 6,714 5,382 
LEO 70,450 18,276 24,246 24,482 3,446 75,272 56,211 
TT cs ls 48,420 13,712 14,779 18,295 1,634 52,866 37,945 
SS ee oe Dee 22,030 4,564 9,467 6,187 1,812 22,406 18,266 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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| 
| 
F—Prices 
| 
; 
| 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health and Recreation Tobacco | 
Trans- Personal and and ) 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
| 
(1949 = 100) 
19632" Veale... 22> Sees ee 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
1964- Vea ee ee a 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8 151.8 120.2 | 
POGS=-Y Calcot. & Suerte a, es 138.7 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 1755 154.3 | Pees: | 
L9GG-Y Cate ee eh re tie ee 143.9 144.5 144.7 126.0 150.8 180.9 158.7 12591 
1967= "Vater eee: 149.0 146.4 151.0 1323 | fog 190.2 166.8 128.3 
LOG 2 WIAVe ser ce BIL 148.1 143.7 150.5 131.9 1572 191.0 166.6 127.9 | 
Aoi (onceel ooer ee flee Pe CPanel 148.8 144.8 TS1.2 ae 1582 190.7 167.1 128.1 | 
Ut se eee eee ee 1502 148.5 151.9 1325 158.3 191.5 167.8 128.1 
PANIES TE Sh a kas coor aoe ee 150.9 15222 15252 132.3 158.0 191.9 167.9 128.6 
Sepre meh an. ue eee 5 £50;7. 148.5 152.6 134.7 158.4 191.4 168.7 128.6 | 
October eo est ee 150.5 147.8 1534 £3357 157.9 193.2 169.4 128.6 | 
Novem Defences .saies ee 151.0 148.0 153.4 13455 157.9 193.8 170.5 128a7 | 
December) Wee. ces. Bie 151.8 148.6 153.8 134.7 159.6 193.8 169.7 133.0 
1968—January 0.2 ise 152.6 150.4 154.7 133.4 160.0 193.6 170.2 136.3 | 
REDCUALTY: soe ee ee ees 152.7 149.8 155.4 134.0 1592 194.3 171.8 136.4 | 
March. 2.) ete ee. 153.2 148.7 156.0 $35.6 160.3 194.3 1725 138.4 
72. 01 | Rat Ds 4c PR UA 15451 149.8 156.6 136.3 160.8 197.0 17241 140.9 
INDY Sects cts ae tt de ee 154.2 148.9 i re a | 135.8 161.0 197.8 174.2 141.1 


Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of May 1968 


All Items Health | 
and Recrea- Tobacco | 
May April May Trans- Personal tion and and 


1968 1968 1967 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol | 


(1949 = 100) 
PUMP OLIN), Sects lier’ 5 gal cntet crater renee een 135.0 134.4 Pa eee 128.8 124.3 1359 132.0 194.4 160.2 {392 | 
[fe LENE bs cae ne oa OEE Ce? RRR) 145.7 145.7 140.3 143.5 141.6 143.9 146.6 203.5 19371 139-8 | 
SYVEIVE 501 21 1 RAM he Nt yan eet eR Penne een Pe mal 2 149.3 148.8 143.0 148.1 140.5 146.5 161.8 Pah gh L795 139.79 
POY LW ier2 Is Corr ne te Ren Wir OL RO Rs 152.0 152.0 147.2 bS.2 146.1 P22 185.7 (Ras 178.8 146.5 | 
(CLEC. US Lae a ase ee ae PORRREe CORRS SS | SUMO Ui n i oot 153.0 15235 146.2 151.8 146.4 139.9 LW arg 207.9 172.8 152.5a 
PE OUTER ee a aes arch sid ote de cuel u dd die L55c5 £556 149.8 146.8 156.8 143.4 159-9 195.4 215.4 149.4 | 
ES 0 AN, OnE eee Oe oe RRC ea PENA E er le N (Sie 149.4 149.0 141.9 149.3 137.4 151.0 151.7 210.4 169.2 154.5) | 
VEL Sch ACES EAC) a1, Se Meet Oe a te CRY 7 144.5 144.0 139.1 146.8 Pir0 150.0 147.3 170.2 168.2 140.5 | 
PRMONDON- Ca RAYS. a lis, oe ee 144.5 144.5 138.9 139.7 io) 146.4 146.8 206.3 16% 132.1 
WRN ENE. ote Kn et NE ee 148.0 148.3 143.0 144.7 149.1 139:5 15722 180.8 166.9 135:7m | 


*St. John’s index on the base June 1951 =100. 


4 Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between | 
cities. | 
| 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Canada Department of Labour on the basis of reports from 
the Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and 
Immigration. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1963-68 


Strikes and 


number of workers involved includes all workers reported on 
strike or locked out, whether or not they all belong to the union 
directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. 
Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result 
of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the 
series, see page 67, January issue. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Duration in Man-Days 


Lockouts 
Beginning Per cent of 
During Month Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man- Days Working Time 
ER oe et 8 ie eee. 58 yy is, VERRIER See 318 332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
ie al Se ae 9 ey nF 327 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
(aa ie seu rR fs ie ae Jae 7 1 rrr 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 On7 
NN Sida coe Be IM 02 a, neha sei EES Uh cisvcvanevedosset 582 617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
LS Se CR a Seo onc ee eee Ie 406 438 409,932 4,045,060 0.26 
A NS re ik capaho e va npn cc tapi oes Ranide nlbraeca dew’ 52 97 53,291 480,050 0.35 
Sa Sa ae 0 ce es, Me a tg A 40 102 54,035 693,100 0.50 
Ee, RR 7S Or ne ee 36 104 35,489 310,430 0.24 
“NUESTRO A ae eet dee SR en nT 38 100 30,526 415,700 0.29 
EES ale 4 2) 8 aR Veh Re 31 92 34,282 449,550 0.36 
SEC yb ca I tS 21 70 24,725 326,850 0.25 
Dy Goch 2 GR EES ee Ee, (Oe ee 18 70 19,148 251,460 0.18 
OBE EY slo Sant ye Aa Ce ER oe 11 55 9,436 151,230 0.13 
SS ET CLT: ig (ae otras Aa Oe neg AR | a 24 56 19,758 207,390 0.16 
aw OE gS UREN «Han ROR RST OY 9 42 76 49,069 590,840 0.46 
“SECT gC 1 RS A ERED EOE i iach ie te ha ee ey ay 83 41,296 682,180 0.53 
5 5 HES Rae eR Ie eRe AU AR trae 2 oi 42 86 41,751 324,790 0.25 
EL pete acl IGA EEN re eo on 64 116 30,993 410,710 0.30 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, May 1968 


by Industry (Preliminary) 


Strikes 
and Workers 


Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days 

TS ne eee oe 1 64 130 
ee ee ee — _ — 
Se ee 1 16 260 
Eg 1 een 74. 27,135 373,070 
PE 1 AE ee 15 2,184 18,870 
Transportation and utilities................ 4 448 4,600 
a ap lll Aladin eet 7 301 2,560 
ARS ES GE eee ee ee — — ~ 
ee Cee 10 626 8,250 
Public administration.....0.0.....0....000..6- 4 215 2,970 

CVE ty 1: re 116 30,993 410,710 
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TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, May 1968 
by Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 


Strikes 
and Workers 


Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
Late rate ll: te |: Rae ne eee an Spin 1 15 330 
Prince Edward Island................-0...-10: — = =e 
ie fe bir ees 8) a) «C- RO ny ee bend Minty Dysegatetidel 4 673 1,730 
BE PUL WIN ecesitnvets asmeovamendealans 2 327 450 
Oe ss eh) idhannigedladesencaenaile 25 4,338 49,870 
Con tebe Fn oo ccs SA ees 62 20,650 310,370 
Mian iia isso cesncs nice Sarees 1 5 110 
Saskatchewan. s:icdcccshscis cts eee 4 367 5,100 
PW yy) SRR carer ERGY CAMA Poet 3 96 840 
Britighh Conn BiB si ciieccdesdanisostias 10 4,128 35,560 
| 5s | | a neo ROC MRED ee 5 SNe 4 394 6,350 

Ads. JURISDEICTIONS..3o0 ass 116 30,993 410,710 
S11 


TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, May 1968 (Preliminary) 


Industry, Employer 


Location Union 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Packinghouse 


td. 
Port Colborne, Ont. 


Hiram Walker and Sons 
bidk 
Windsor, Ont. 


Catelli-Habitant Limited, 
Montreal, Que. 


National Sea Products Ltd., 


Halifax, N.S. 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 
Lids 
Montreal, Que. 


Tobacco Products 


Rothmans of Pall Mall 
Canada Limited, 
Quebec, Que. 


Rothmans of Pall Mall 
Canada Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Rubber 


Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Canada Ltd., 

Toronto and 
Bowmanville, Ont. 


Dunlop Canada Ltd., 
Whitby, Ont. 


Clothing 


Utex Corp., 
Victoriaville, Que. 


Wood 


Several lumber companies, 
Various locations 
British Columbia 


International Plywoods 
Ltd., 
Gatineau, Que. 


Workers Loc. 416 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Distillery 
Workers Loc. 61 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Bakery Workers 
Loc. 333° (CLE) 


Seafood Workers 
Locs. 102 & 104 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Commerce and 
Office Employees 
(CNTU) 


Tobacco Workers 
Boe..261 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Tobacco Workers 
Loc. 319 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Rubber Workers 
Loc. 113 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Rubber Workers 
various locals 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Rubber Workers 
Loc. 494 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Clothing Workers’ 


Federation (CNTU) 


Woodworkers 
various locals 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers 
Loc. 143 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Workers 
Involved 


166 


616 


400 


350 


130 


366 


365 


P70 


PEO! 


100 


375 


3,668 


205 


Starting 
Duration Date 
Man-Days — 
Termination 
May Accumulated Date 
3,650 3,980 Apr. 27 
12,630 12,630 May 2 
2,800 2,800 May 6 
May 15 
350 350 May 22 
May 23 
690 690 May 24 
4,850 4,850 May 6 
May 27 
550 550 May 13 
May 15 
2,930 2,930 May 1 
May 5 
57,020 57,020 May 3 
80 80 May 8 
May 8 
560 560 May 14 
May 16 
29,790 341,580 Oct. 4 
May 14 
4,510 18,260 Jan. 25 


Major Issues 


Results 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Pensions, job security, other 
benefits 


Wages—85¢ an hr. increase over a 
3-yr. contract. ) 
Protesting suspension of eight 
workers—Return of workers 


pending discussions. 


I 
| 
‘ 


Wages— 


Guarantee against transfer of em- 
ployees, management rights, length 
of the agreement, vacations, holi- 
days, hours, job description— 
Wage increases, other improved 
benefits. 


In support of Local 261—Return 
of workers. 


Delay in signing agreement— 
Wage increases ranging from 59¢ 
to $1.09 an hr. over 3-yr. agree- 
ment; improved fringe benefits. 


Wages, hours— 


Alleged grievance—Union per- 
suaded men to return to work. 


Dissatisfaction with designer— 
Return of workers. 


Wages—Return of workers, settle- 
ment not reported. 


Wages— 


ay Bs 
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Industry, Employer 


Location 


Livingston Industries 
A 
Tillsonburg, Ont. 


Paper 
Dennison Mfg. Co. of 
Canada Ltd., 
Drummondville, Que. 


The E. B. Eddy Co., 
Hull, Que. 


Printing and Publishing 

_ The Star, Telegram & 
Globe and Mail, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Thirteen printing firms, 
Regina, Sask. 


Primary Metals 


Crowe Foundry Ltd., 
Hespeler, Ont. 


Canadian Electrolytic 
Zinc Co., 
Valleyfield, Que. 


Dosco Steel Ltd., 
Rexdale, Ont. 


Atlas Steel Co. 
(Division of Rio 
Algom Mines), 

Welland, Ont. 


East Coast Smelting & 
Chemical Co. Ltd., 
Belledune, N.B. 


The Algoma Steel 
Corp. Ltd., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Metal Fabricating 


H. K. Porter Canada Ltd., 
Acton, Ont. 


Volcano Limitée, 
St. Hyacinthe, Que. 


American Standard 
Products Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Machinery 


Massey-Ferguson 
Industries Ltd., 

Brantford and Toronto, 
Ontario. 


Union 


Woodworkers 
Loc. 2-167 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Syndicate of 
Employees of 
Dennison Mfg. 
Co. of Canada 
Ltd. (Ind.) 


Various unions 


Typographical 
Union Loc. 91 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Regina Allied 
Printing Trades 
Unions 


Moulders Loc. 23 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6484 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 5629 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers 
(AFL-CIO ij CRC} 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 7085 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers 
boc. 2251 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


CLC—directly 
chartered 


Metal Trades’ 


Federation (CNTU) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6299 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Auto Workers 
various locals 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
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Duration 
Man-Days 
Workers 


Involved May Accumulated 


506 510 510 
250 5,500 6,000 
1,100 9,430 9,430 
349 7,680 402,030 
160 960 960 
110 2,420 4,620 
320 7,090 11,200 
181 3,440 3,440 
1,757 4,980 4,980 
325 410 410 
120 860 860 
102 920 1,740 
137 410 410 
212 220 220 


6,000 132,000 177,000 


Starting 


Date 


Termination 


Date 


May 31 


Apr. 29 


TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, May 1968 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Major Issues 


Results 


Wages, working conditions— 


Wages, retroactive pay, night shift 
premiums, vacations, duration of 
contract— 


Wages— 


Working conditions as affected by 
computers, job security, union 
membership of foremen— 


Wages— 


Wages— 


Wages, hours, working conditions 


Wages, other benefits— 


Wages—31¢ per hr. increase over 
a 2-yr. contract, 3 weeks vacation 
after 5 years, other improvements. 


Disagreements between company 
official and union local executive— 
Return of workers. 


Alleged grievances— 


Wages—15¢ an hr. increase retro- 
active to Jan. 1, 1968, 5¢-Aug. 1, 
1968, 10¢ Feb. 1, 1969, 10¢ Aug. 1, 
1969; plus job reclassification. 


Wages— 


Wages— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, May 1968 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Os 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


Union 


Dover Corp. (Canada) 
Ltd. Division 
Turnbull Elevator, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Delamere & Williams 
Corlid. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Transportation Equipment 


Long Manufacturing Co. 
Ltd., 
Oakville, Ont. 


Essex Wire Corporation, 
St. Thomas, Ont. 


Kelsey-Hayes Canada 
Limited, 
Windsor, Ont. 


National Auto Radiator 
Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont. 


National Auto Radiator 
Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products 


Canada Iron Foundries 
Limited, 
Rexdale, Ont. 


Canadian Carborundum 
Co-Lid., 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing 


North American 
Plastics Ltd., 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Construction 


Saskatoon Electrical 
Contractors Association, 
Saskatoon and area, Sask. 


London Sheet Metal 
Contractors Association, 


London and Kitchener, 
Ont. 


Machinists 
Locr 1254, 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


UE? Los 532 
(ind.) 


Auto Workers 
Locet256 
(AFL-CIO y CLC) 


Machinists 
Loc. 2245 
(AFL-CIO i; GLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 195 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Toc 5195 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 195 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Moulders Loc. 64 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers 
LocrAtst 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc: 251 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


I.B.E.W. Loc. 529 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sheet Metal 
Workers Loc. 473 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Workers 
Involved 


160 


110 


21 


452 


625 


207 


207 


105 


395 


225 


180 


231 


Starting 
Duration Date 
Man-Days oo 
Termination 
May Accumulated Date 
3,280 3,280 May 2 
2,090 2,090 May 6 
6,050 14,580 Mar. 18 
9,940 19,430 Apr. 1 
13,130 23,440 Apr. 5 
May 31 
1,240 1,650 Apr. 29 
May 9 
1,660 1,660 May 22 
2,310 7,860 Feb. 15 
8,690 9,880 Apr. 26 
2,760 2,760 May 17 
3,960 6,840 Apr. 8 
3,440 3,440 May 6 


Major Issues 


Results 


Wages— 


Wages— 


a a an Ne e—————eeEeE—eEeEeeee 


Wages— 
Wages— 


Wages, benefits working condi- 
tions— 47¢ an hr. increase retro- 
active to Dec. 17, 1967, additional 
60¢an hr. spread over a 2-yr. period 
for skilled workers, 17¢ an hr. in- 
crease retroactive to Dec. 17, 1967, 
additional 47¢ an hr. spread over 
a 2-yr. period for production 
workers, other improved benefits. 


Wages—Return of workers 
pending further negotiations. 


Wages, fringe benefits, working 
conditions— 


Wages— 


Wages, vacations, holidays, health 
and welfare plan— 


Wages, union security, grievance 
procedure— 


Wages, overtime, closed shop, 
double time pay— 


Delayed negotiations in a new 
contract— 
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ABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, May 1968 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 


Starting 
Duration Date 
Industry, Employer Man- Days — Major Issues 
—_— Workers ———@ —_—————— Termination — 
Location Union Involved May Accumulated Date Results 
Hamilton Construction Labourers 1,000 6,000 6,000 May 13 Disagreement over new contract— 
Assoc., Loc. 837 May 21 30¢ an. hr. increase immediately, 
Hamilton and area, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 20¢ an hr. Nov. 1, 1968, plus 10¢ 
an hr. for a welfare plan starting 
Nov. 1, 1968. 
_ Four glass firms, Painters Loc. 200 12 1,570 1,570 May 13 Wages— 
- Ottawa, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) oe 
' Lummus Co. of Canada Labourers 250 1,250 1,250 May 16 Protesting dismissal of one laborer 
m= Lid., Lecy till May 23 —Union persuaded men to return 
_ Point Tupper, N.S. (AFL-CIO/ CLC) to work. 
_ Eastwood Construction Various unions 100 300 300 May 29 Delayed negotiations in a new 
mm Co. Ltd., — contract— 
_ Peterborough and 
Lindsay, Ont. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
| UTILITIES 
ansportation 
Québec—Autobus, Public Service 280 1,400 1,400 May 11 Wages—26¢ an hr. increase im- 
+ Quebec, Que. Employees’ May 19 mediately, 22¢ May 17, 1969; $140. 
Federation (CNTU) retroactive pay. 
TRADE 
_ Montreal Armature I.U.E. Loc. 530 100 280 280 May 29 Wages— 
Works Ltd., (AFL-CIO /CLC) a 
| Montreal, Que. 
SERVICE 
ducation 
Vancouver School Board, International 209 1,050 1,050 May 10 Wages— Wage increases. 
Vancouver, B.C. Operating May 17 
Engineers Loc. 963 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
SERVICE 
Personal Services 
Commandant Properties Railway, 230 5,090 6,350 Apr. 23 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Limited (Seigniory Club), Transport and — 
Montebello, Que. General Workers 
. Loc. 281 (CLC) 
| >UBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
. ocal Administration 
Town of Mount Royal, Public Service 108 1,400 7,990 Feb. 5 Wages—38 % wage increase for 
| Town of Mount Royal, Employees’ May 21 labourers, 35 % for tradesmen over 


Que. 


*Federal jurisdiction. 


Federation (CNTU) 
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a 2-yr. contract; other improve- 
ments. 
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H—Employment Fatalities 


TABLE H—Employment Fatalities in Canada During First Quarter of 1968 


(6) 
Public 
(3) Ad- Per 
Manu- Con-_ Trans- (4) (5) minis- Cent 
Agri- For- (J) (2) factur-  struc-  porta- Fi- Serv-  tra- of 
culture estry Fishing Mining ing tion tion Trade nance ice tion Total Total 
By Industry* and Age Group ) 
(A ag I Dee near em Me MP a a — — — — 1 1 1 — — — 3 1.79 
11 Eee 7: REE MD Loans Re ae F — 3 — 6 4 4 2 1 — 1 — 21 11.9@ 
Ody V I ALUM A OAC eel — 11 1 12 15 2 17 4 — > 5 95 53.7 
AS OA ae et aan te alee —— 3 — 8 11 5 13 ii — 1 5 53 29.9 
GSyANCOVED sc eee — — —- 2 —- 2 — — — 1 — 5 2.8 
"LOTAL See ines Pos a Oe eee — 17, 1 28 31 37 33 12 — 8 10 LW i boo U0 RO. 
By Industry and Occupation Tf 
armersi(a cen eecess. a — — — — a _ — — — — —- — 
TORLCTSU(D her nee eet wy — 15 — —- 1 1 — -= — — 1 18 10.2 
Bishermen(C). ec 0n ee — — 1 — — — — — — — — 1 0.6 
Minersa) es a ee — — — Pa] 1 —— — —- _— _ _ De 12.4 
(Crattsinen (6)e sca ooanes — 1 —- 4 19 18 a 3 — 1 1 54 30.5 
PPADOULEIS AL) a eee — — _- — 4 14 2 2. — 1 1 24 13.6 
Transport (2) siee i s ee — 1 —: 1 4 2 22 4 —— 4 — 38 21.5 
Managerial te.Giens.02ue — — —— 1 1 1 o — — — 1 4 Dee 
Professional (h)ie8 20288 — — — 1 1 1 1 — — — = 4 22 
Clerical a2 nay aieeno ite as a —- — — — — — — — — —- — 
DALES Ren A hremeee  ne arco h ate — — — — — — — — — — 3 ie 
DELVICE. (i) ayer cee ee — — — — — — 1 — = 2 6 9 aE 
OTA tae te Ay eat eet ree Sed — 17 1 28 31 37 33 12 — 8 10 177** 100.0 
By Industry and Type of 
Accidentt 
Struck-by obiects (j)7.-... — 9 — 8 6 6 9 2 — — — 40 22.6 
Falls and slips (k)................ — 1 — 4 4 16 3 2 — 1 2 33 18.6 
Collisions, derailments (1) — > — 3 3 6 its) 5 —- Sy De 44 24.9 
Caught in, on, between (m) oo 1 — 4 8 3 pe — — a Bs 20 11.3 
Inhalations (n)...............---- — = — 4 1 1 — 1 a — — 7 4.0 
Conflagrations (0).............. a _ 1 4 3 — — — — 1 2 11 6.2 
Electric current (p) 25.4 —- — — — 3 2 _ — _ — oe 2.8 
Over-exertion (q)....02...0-.- — i — — 1 1 3 1 — 1 1 8 4.5 
Striking against (r)...00000...... — — — — — as = — eet = md a — 
Miscellaneous (s).. ............ = 1 oo 1 7s 2 1 1 --- — 1 9 San 
TOTAL yee Ene a, — ik 1 28 af a7 33 12 i 8 10 Tet ree LOO 


PERCENT: Ob POTAL.. 3 2... — 9.6 0.6 15.8 Ls a2 Oe S06 6.8 — 4.5 5.6 100.0 = 


*Includes: (1) Trapping and hunting. (2) Quarrying and oil wells. (3) Storage, communication, electric power, gas and other utilities. (4) Insurance 
and real estate. (5) Community, business and personal service. (6) Defence. 

tIncludes: (a) Farm workers. (b) Related workers. (c) Trappers and hunters. (d) Quarrymen and related workers. (e) Production process and relatec 
workers. (f) Unskilled workers (not agricultural, logging, fishing or mining). (g) Communication workers. (h) Technical occupations. (i) Recreatior 
workers. 
; {Includes: (j) Tools, vehicles, etc. (k) On same level and to different levels. (1) Wrecks, etc. (m) Machinery, vehicles, etc. (n) Contact, absorptions 
ingestions and industrial diseases. (0) Temperature extremes and explosions. (p) Lightning. (q) Strains, hernia, etc. (r) Stepping on objects. (s) Violence 
bites, stings, etc. 


**Of these totals, 136 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards; details of the remaining 41 were obtaine¢ 
from other sources. 
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Canada Department of Labour Publications 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour (Covers fiscal year ending March 31). 
(English or French). Cat. No. L1-1966. 


Report of the Industrial Inquiry Commission on Canadian National Railways “Run- 
Throughs.” Report of Hon. Mr. Justice Samuel Freedman, Commissioner. (English 
or French’. Price $1.50, Cat. No. L35-965/1. 


Economics and = _ Labour Organizations in Canada (annual). Contains a brief commentary, the latest | 
R LB lh statistical data on union membership, and a directory of labour organizations with 
esearc ranc names of their principal officers, publications, and the geographic distribution of their 
local branches in Canada. (English or French). Price 75 cents, Cat. No. L2-2/1967. | 


Industrial and Geographic Distribution of Union Membership in Canada, 196@s 
(English or French). Price 15 cents, Cat. No. L31-766. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada (annual). Furnishes a record of strikes and lockouts 
occurring in Canada during a year. Tables and related texts show strikes and 
lockouts by years, by areas, by industries, including time lost, number of workers: 
involved, duration, etc. Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-1/1966. 


Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour, 1966. An annual report published in_ 
loose-leaf form and followed later by a paperback volume. Contains the results of 
an annual survey at October 1 of occupational wage rates and standard hours of | 
work in most industries. Averages and predominant ranges of wage rates for selected 
occupations are tabulated separately on a regional basis for some 90 industries 
including logging, mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation, trade and 
service groups. Weekly salaries for office occupations and hourly wage rates for 
maintenance of service occupations and for labourer for several broad industry | 
groups are shown, on a community basis, in 52 communities. Trends in wage rates 
are included in tables of index numbers by industry. First-year service including 
attractive binder with index tabs and paperback volume, $9.50; service without 
indexed binder, $7.00; individual tables, 15 cents. Paperback volume, $3.00. 
(Bilingual). Cat. No. L2-549. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1967. (Bilingual). Price $2.00, Cat. No. 
L2-15/1967. 


Répertoire de termes et expressions utilisés en relations industrielles et dans des 
domaines connexes. A catalogue, in French, of terms currently in use in the labour 
relations field. Prepared by the Economics and Research Branch. Price $4.50, Cat. 
No. L31-967F. 


The Behaviour of Canadian Wages and Salaries in the Postwar Period. 1967. 
A graphic presentation. Price $1.50, Cat. No. L41-567. 


Technological changes in the railway industry: Employment effects and adjustment 
process: CPR Angus Workshops, Montreal. 1967. Second in a series of three reports 
on technological change in the railway industry in Canada and the ways in which 
workers have adapted to change. Price $2.50, Cat. No. L41-667. 


Payment Systems and their Development in the Railway Running Trades. 1968. 
By Maxwell Flood. Price $1.25, Cat. No. L41-768. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Photo Features Ltd. photo 


Bryce Mackasey 


New Minister 
of Labour 


Hon. Bryce Mackasey was appointed 
federal Minister of Labour in Prime 
Minister Trudeau’s Cabinet shuffle on 
July 5, following the federal election. His 
portfolio includes ministerial responsi- 
bility for the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 

Mr. Mackasey was born in Quebec City 
in 1921. He was educated at St. Patrick’s 
High School in Quebec City, and graduated 
in Commerce from McGill University and 
Sir George Williams University in Mont- 
real. 

In his early working life, he was em- 
ployed for 10 years in Canadian National 
Railways shops. During 12 years in active 
union life, he held the posts of financial 
secretary and shop chairman of Local 561, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, in Montreal. 

Mr. Mackasey was first elected to the 
House of Commons in the general election 
of 1962, representing the constituency of 
Verdun, Quebec. He was re-elected in the 
following three general elections in 1963, 
1965 and 1968. In July 1965, he was ap- 
pointed Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, 
and in January 1966, he was appointed 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister 
of Labour. 

In 1963, he was a delegate to the United 
Nations, and in 1965, he represented 
Canada on a visit to the Republic of 
China. He represented Canada in July 
1966 in a delegation to Poland. He is past 
chairman of the National Liberal Caucus. 

On February 9, 1968, Bryce Mackasey 
was appointed to the federal Cabinet as 
Minister without Portfolio. 
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Labour Day Messages 


Avenues of Communication 


By Hon. Bryce Mackasey | 


Minister of Labour 


Niere is my first Labour Day message 
since I became Minister of Labour. 
Although I have held this post for only 
a very short time, I have been familiar 
with the porfolio and with federal labour 
matters for some considerable time; long 
enough to come to some definite conclu- 
sions about my responsibilities and those 
of my department. 


I believe that one of my first respon- 
sibilities should be. to strengthen the 
voice of labour, of working Canadians, in 
the business of government. 


By this, I am not suggesting that I 
should identify myself with organized 
labour any more than with any other 
group or institution. A minister’s over- 
riding responsibility is to all Canada and 
all Canadians. From such a position, I 
believe the Minister of Labour can do the 
best job of keeping before the Cabinet 
the needs and interests of labour in general. 
He, if anyone, must make sure that the 
impact of government policies on people’s 
jobs, security and opportunities is always 
foreseen and carefully weighed. 


I know very well that, if I am to do this 
effectively, I must have much more 
information than I now have—perhaps 
more than ministers of labour have ever 
needed in the past. For that reason, I 
want to open up new avenues of com- 
munication with the leaders of labour and 
management. I want to develop a free 
interchange of opinions and information 
through personal contacts and frank 
discussions, and I am making this a first 
order of business. 


There is no doubt that the labour port- 
folio is rapidly growing in significance 
and influence, and I think that both 
labour and management have a stake in 
helping to ensure that the portfolio enjoys 
the stature it needs to do justice to the 
importance of labour matters today. 


The Department has made great pro- 
gress over the last year or so in the 
implementation of the Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code. The Code has had a 
general influence for good in our area of 
jurisdiction, and has set goals, particularly 


in relation to hours of work and minimum 
wages, far beyond the federal jurisdiction. 
With the help of the provinces, we are! 
also making progress in realizing the 
intent of the Canada Labour (Safety) 
Code, which promises to be an effective 
and progressive piece of legislation. 


I am convinced that a great need in 
modern industrial relations is for more 
consultation, more means by which 
union and management can keep up a 
continuing dialogue on their joint prob- 
lems and mutual interests. For many 
years the Department has promoted 
the union-management consultation com- 
mittee as one proven means to this end. 
More recently, it added a new dimension 
when it began a series of meetings with 
leaders of the railway unions and manage- 
ment. Similar meetings will be held in 
other major industries in our jurisdiction. 


I am also completely committed to 
certain of the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission under Mr. Justice 
Freedman, and to the philosophy that 
underlies them. I think that this report 
indicates the direction in which we should 
be moving to deal fairly and effectively 
with the effects of technological change- 
certainly one of today’s major labour 
problems. 


I think that it is still too early for me 
to make a statement on labour legislation. 
That will have to wait until Parliament 
convenes. I can say, however, that in my 
view, the day for stop-gap, narrow- 
advantage legislation is past; labour 
measures in the future must be planned 
and timed in balance with our whole 
legislative structure, and to further the 
long-term aims of our society. | 


The new Government is dedicated to 
the creation of a just society. This is a 
concept broad enough to affect all 
government activities, but I think it alse 
expresses, in two words, what industrial 
relations is all about. My aim is to make 
present and future labour legislation, and 
the operation of all my Department’s 
programs, as just, as perfect, and as 
constructive as possible. | 
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Turning Point 


By Donald MacDonald 


President 
Canadian Labour Congress 


HIS Labour Day finds both our 
country and the Canadian labour 
movement at a vitally important turning 


point. Canada has a newly elected Govern- 


ment which is confronted by challenges 
that are of very great importance to every 


individual Canadian. At the same time, 


our Own organization, the Canadian 
Labour Congress, is entering upon a new 


iphase of its history with changes en- 


Visaged that are designed to keep the 
Canadian labour movement in pace with 
the new and changing demands of the 
time. 

Between these two areas—government 
and labour—there is a relationship that 
may well have a marked bearing on our 


'success or failure as a nation. The Cana- 


dian trade union movement has been en- 
joying unprecedented growth, and there 
is every indication that this will continue. 
The time has now come to make this 
growth effective, in the interests of the 
working people of the country, both by 
influencing those in authority and by 
taking direct economic action. 

Much of labour’s interest naturally lies 
in the economic field. It is, of course, 
impossible to hazard a guess as to just 
what the future holds in this area. This is 
Particularly true because recent experi- 
ences have once again demonstrated that, 


jalthough some sections of the economy 


May experience expansion, or although 
there may be periods of general economic 
growth, the danger of serious unemploy- 
ment always lurks in the background. 


Continued on page 526 
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A Time for Rededication 
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By Charles Smith 


Chairman 
Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ Association 


HE Canadian Railway Labour Execu- 

tives’ Association welcomes this op- 
portunity to participate in the recognition 
of Labour Day. 

It is a day which differs in almost every 
essential from other holidays. It is not a 
commemoration of any single person, 
living or dead, or any race or nation. It is, 
rather, an annual tribute to working 
people, and recognition of their contribu- 
tion to economic growth and the welfare 
of humanity in general. 

History records the first Labour Day 
parade as being held in 1872, when 
unionists marched to the home of Prime 
Minister Sir John A. Macdonald to 
advocate abolition of the laws that made 
trade unions illegal. 

Finally, in 1894, Parliament declared 
the first Monday in September an official 
annual Labour Day holiday—and so we 
pause to remember not only those who 
so successfully struggled to establish the 
dignity of labour, but also the workers of 
today who face the challenge of adapt- 
ability to technological change. 

The Canadian Railway Labour Execu- 
tives’ Association is well aware of the 
continued agitation in some quarters for 
a drastic curtailment of Union strength. 
The oft repeated cry of ‘‘compulsory 
arbitration”? neglects to take cognizance 
of the fact that the workers’ right to refuse 
to work under conditions that are not 
acceptable gives some measure of equality 
at the bargaining table and, more often 
than not, results in a peaceful settlement 
of matters in dispute. 

Union members have a right to expect 
competent management of the internal 
affairs of their organizations, and as 
activities expand in the community and 
international field, the Canadian Railway 
Labour Executives’ Association is proving 
its value as a co-ordinating and policy- 
making body on all matters of mutual 
interest. The ultimate objective of the 
CRLEA to be recognized as the voice of 
all labour in the transportation industry 
is not unrealistic, and by building on a 
strong foundation of confidence and 
mutual respect among participants, grad- 


ual progress to this end is being achieved. 

We now have a Government elected 
with a mandate to promote a “Just 
Society,” as espoused by the Prime 
Minister, and we shall watch with interest 
the interpretation placed upon this slogan 
as the policies of Government develop. 

The objectives of our unions are to 
secure a ‘‘just remuneration in exchange 
for labour’ and “‘just working conditions 
and working hours,’’ so that our people 
may obtain the intellectual development 
and social enjoyment to which all human- 
ity is justly entitled. 

The Canadian Railway Labour Execu- 
tives’ Association is doing everything 
possible to promote unity in railway 
labour in all ten provinces. We refuse to 
recognize wage disparity between the 
richer and poorer regions of our country, 
and we shall continue to fight for the 
principle of national collective bargaining. 

We continue to look forward with 
interest to the final report of the “‘Woods 
Task Force,” as we attach a great deal of 
importance to the comprehensive study 
being made by this Commission. 

Like all citizens of Canada, we deplore 
the violence that has erupted in many 
parts of the world, particularly the 
distressing racial riots in the neighbouring 
United States. 

Our International Affairs Committee, 
through participation in the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation, is seeking 
remedial measures. It is not enough to 
subdue rioting by force of arms; the cause 
which leads to frustration and ultimate 
violence must be sought out and removed. 

Surely government and labour have a 
mutual responsibility in this area, and 
the Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ 
Association is prepared to co-operate 
through consultative services or other 
procedures to eliminate the causes that 
could lead to similar violence in our own 
country. 

On this Labour Day, let us rededicate 
ourselves to the task of promoting peace 
and happiness in the world, so that all 
may participate in the great benefits 
scientific advances have made possible. 
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Years 
Ago 


From the Labour Gazette 
September 1918 


U.S. seamen’s unions succeeded 
in abolishing a hiring “blacklist” 
device. Canadians were asked 
to halve their sugarintake inthe 
interests of conservation. 


Seamen’s unions won two major victories 
in the fall of 1918, the September issue of 
the LABOUR GAZETTE reported. The 
United States Shipping Board decided to 
abolish the ‘‘Welfare Plan Discharge 
Book’? used by the Lake Carriers’ As- 
sociation, and compelled the Association 
to admit union representatives to docks 
and ships. 

The discharge book was part of a 
so-called ‘“‘welfare plan’? that provided 
admittance to assembly rooms at various 
ports. For an annual fee, each member 
was given a registration or record dis- 
charge book in which a record of his 
services was kept. When applying for 
work, the sailor presented the book to 
the local assembly room or shipping office 
official and to the captain of the ship. The 
book was kept by the captain until the 
end of the trip, when he signed the sailor’s 
discharge. If the entry was favourable, 
the book was returned directly to the 
man, but if it was unfavourable, the book 
was handed to the secretary of the As- 
sociation, who had the authority to 
cancel the sailor’s membership in the plan. 

For many years the plan had been the 
cause of serious dissension between the 
ships’ owners and their employees. The 
sailors alleged that the assembly rooms 
were virtually employment offices for the 
hiring of non-union men, and that the 
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discharge books constituted an effective 
blacklist and perpetuated a wholesale 
strike-breaking system. This was a serious 
charge, because the Lake Carriers con- 
trolled about 400 ships on the Great Lakes 
at that time. 

The beginning of the end for the dis- 
charge books came when a strike was 
threatened on October 1, 1917, and the 
United States Shipping Board intervened 
and extracted a promise from the As- 
sociation to abolish discharge books or 
modify the plan. But the Association only 
partially kept its word. It issued new 
discharge books, omitting only some of 
the objectionable features, and the unions 
threatened another strike on the grounds 
that the books were still being used to 
discriminate against union men. 

The Shipping Board stepped into the 
dispute a second time and firmly outlawed 
the books. The board decided that a 
simple certificate of membership to the 
welfare plan was sufficient, and that it 
would remain the property of the man to 
whom it was issued. The holder of the 
certificate was not required to deposit the 
certificate or even produce it at the time 
of hiring. 

Stated the board: “It is the intent of 
this finding that seamen should be em- 
ployed solely with reference to their 
fitness for the work, and not with reference 
to membership in the welfare plan, nor 
with reference to affiliation with, or 
activity in, any union. With the foregoing 
modification in force, the Shipping Board 
believes that the welfare plan will not be 
open to the charge of being an instrument 
for discrimination against union men.” 

The seamen ultimately triumphed again, 
when a conference was held on August 1 
between the Labour Adjustment Com- 
mission of the Shipping Board, the union, 
the lake shipping companies and the 
Lake Carriers’ Association. At the con- 
ference, a working agreement was signed 
in which the companies agreed to recognize 
the Great Lakes unions and to grant 
union representatives access to their docks 
and vessels. The long-festering disputes 
over wages and other matters were placed 
in the hands of the Shipping Board for 
final adjustment. 


* * * 


If the people of Canada would use only 
one teaspoonful of sugar instead of two in 
their cup of tea, the Canada Food Board 
pointed out in 1918, the country would 
save three times the amount of sugar 
allowed to candy and confectionery manu- 
facturers for one year. 

Restaurants were restricted to two 
pounds of sugar for every 90 meals served, 
and soda fountains and ice cream estab- 
lishments were restricted to 25 per cent 
of the average monthly amount of sugar 
used during 1917. 


Manufacturers of bread and bread rolls — 
could use only one-half pound of brown 
or yellow sugar to one hundred pounds 
of flour. | 

The Board issued a statement asking the 
public to voluntarily ration their ordinary 
household sugar to two pounds a month | 
for each person including the quantity | 
served at meals and in cooking. An ex- 
ception was made for sugar needed in 
preserving fruit. 


* * * 


Unaware that 50 years later their coun- | 
terparts would be fighting for an annual 
income of $6,000 a year or more, Catholic | 
women teachers holding an academic di- 
ploma had their maximum yearly salaries” 
raised to $800 from $700. Those holding | 
a model diploma were raised to $700 from 
$600, and for all elementary diplomas, | 
$600 from $500. The increase affected 


some 270 teachers. 


* * * 


Canadian women workers were luckier | 
than their counterparts in Britain. They 
at least received equal pay for equal work 
on jobs formerly considered the male 
prerogative. Britain’s official government 
publication, also titled the Labour Gazet- 
te, expressed concern that the postwar 
problem of inadequate wages for un- 
skilled and unorganized workers, es-| 
pecially women, might be acute. 

A large number of women had left. 
occupations, such as dressmaking, to. 
work in war industries and other mascu- 
line occupations. The British journal said 
that they would find keen competition | 
when they tried to return to their former 
jobs in the trades, and that many would 
be driven to compete with returiiay 
soldiers for industrial jobs. | 

“The competition for employment may| 
reduce wages to an unduly low level, 
unless precautionary measures are taken,” 
the journal said. One precautionary | 
measure was to extend the Trade Boards | 
Act, 1909, which had the power to censure. 
companies guilty of paying ‘“‘exceptionally 
low’’ wages. 

‘In normal times,’’ the British journal | 
reported, ‘“‘the wages of large numbers of | 
women workers are very low, and this) 
fact has made it very difficult to charge’ 
that the wages of women in any given 
trade were ‘exceptionally low.’ ” | 

Some of the conclusions reached by the’ 
Board were that women employed in the 
same work as men equalled or excelled 
men in respect to output, and in some 
processes their superiority was marked. 
“The attitude of women frequently is: 
reported as more receptive, steadier, and 
more conscientious than that of new men | 
workers at present available.” 


| 
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Manpower shift necessary 
in Atlantic fishery — APEC 


A study released by the Atlantic Pro- 
vinces Economic Council, titled The 
Atlantic Fishery (APEC, Halifax, 1968), 
makes some radical suggestions con- 
cerning ways in which the Atlantic fishing 
industry can cash in on the bulk of an 
increase in market demand somewhere 
between 230 and 475 million pounds by 
1975. 

The study reveals a glowing future for 
the industry, but it warns that the industry 
must follow firm, progressive guidelines 
to collect the bonanza. 


It must: 


e expand and modernize its offshore 
fishery ; 


e shift 10,000 to 15,000 small-scale, 
“redundant” inshore fishermen into pro- 
ductive capacities elsewhere so that those 
remaining can raise their productivity and 
earn an adequate wage; and 

¢ centralize its small fishing communi- 
ties into larger fishing towns. 


The APEC study calls for policies that 
would: 

e concentrate public expenditures on 
capital inputs such as wharves, harbour 
developments, plant water supplies and 
other forms of social overhead in a 
number of larger fishing towns to avoid 
scattering these resources over smaller, 
less viable areas; 

e set up programs to assist in training 
fishermen to man the offshore vessels; 


e encourage research into new fish 
product development to raise per capita 
consumption of fish and help fish compete 
with other food products; and 


e establish a vigorous promotional 
effort geared to deeper penetration of the 
United States market and capitalization 
on its tremendous potential. 


This forecast is based on optimism that 
Canada will at least maintain its current 
Share of a North American market 
bolstered by population growth and 
higher per capita consumption, and ex- 
pectations that the benefits from the Ken- 
nedy Round tariff reductions will give Ca- 
nadian fish and fish products better access 
to world markets. 


The study suggests that the shifting 
of 10,000 to 15,000 ‘tredundant”’ inshore 
fishermen into productive capacities else- 
Where ‘“‘cannot take place overnight; but 
can proceed only as fast as jobs become 
available in other fields.” 


Many of the inshore fishermen, be- 
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cause of age or lack of education, couldn’t 
make the transition, the APEC study says, 
and any mobility program must be aimed 
at the young, letting eventual retirement 
of the older fishermen gradually reduce 
their numbers to a more viable level, even 
though this might take longer than would 
otherwise be desirable. 


’ 


“‘Under such conditions,”’ says the re- 
port, “if entry into the industry is re- 
stricted, subsidization of these fishermen 
so as to ensure a minimum level of income 
could be justified until such time as the 
numbers are reduced sufficiently to assure 
those remaining a better standard of 
living.” 


CLC will establish 


maritime committee 


The Canadian Labour Congress has 
decided to establish a permanent com- 
mittee to deal with maritime problems. 


At the CLC convention in Toronto last 
May (L. G., July, p. 377), a recommanda- 
tion was passed stating that ‘“‘trade 
departments may be chartered and estab- 
lished as deemed appropriate and feas- 
ible.’ Specific reference was made to a 
proposed maritimes committee within the 
CLC, which may eventually develop into 
a maritime trades department similar to 
the one in the AFL-CIO. 


The decision to set up the maritime 
committee was taken at a meeting in 
Ottawa of delegates from 14 CLC unions 
called early in July to take a look at 
Canada’s maritime future. The delegates 
represented unions connected with the 
shipping and shipbuilding industries. They 
decided to form a continuous committee, 
and outlined areas for research. A spokes- 
man said that reports of heavy layoffs in 
Canadian shipyards were presented, and 
Canada’s lack of a merchant fleet was 
deplored. The committee will meet again 
on September 18 to review its program 
and to see what further research material 
is available. 


The purpose of the committee, a CLC 
spokesman said, is to prepare a compre- 
hensive and co-ordinated program for 
making representations to the federal 
Government concerning the shipping and 
shipbuilding industries. This is part of a 
general plan to develop greater co- 
operation among CLC member unions 
and to consolidate union strength in a 
move to create fewer individual unions 
through amalgamation. In keeping with 
this policy, councils in different industries 
will be set up to exchange information 
and co-ordinate their efforts. 


Arbitration commission 
to be formed in Ontario 


A bill authorizing the establishment of 
an Ontario labour-management arbitra- 
tion commission was introduced in the 
Ontario Legislature during June. 

The proposed commission will comprise 
an impartial chairman and three repre- 
sentatives each from management and 
labour. It will be responsible for: 

e recruiting, training and maintaining 
a panel of acceptable arbitrators and 
arbitration board chairmen; 

e providing administrative services to 
arbitrators, such as arranging meeting 
dates and facilities, as well as producing 
and distributing arbitration decisions; and 

e sponsoring research into the arbitra- 
tion process, and publishing awards and 
information relating to arbitration. 

The arbitration commission will deal 
only with grievances that arise during the 
life of an agreement. As is now the practice, 
the parties will be free to agree mutually 
on an arbitrator or arbitration board 
chairman. They will probably be selected 
from the roster of arbitrators and chair- 
men maintained by the commission. 
Failing agreement, the parties will apply 
to the Department of Labour for an ap- 
pointment under the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act. Costs of arbitration will 
still be shared by the parties to the dis- 
pute, but the commission may set a 
schedule of fees. 

Outlining the reasons for appointment 
of the commission, Labour Minister Dal- 
ton Bales pointed out that strikes and 
lockouts are prohibited under Ontario law 
during the life of the collective agreement. 
‘*All grievances and disputes over the 
interpretation, application or alleged vio- 
lation of an agreement—if not settled 
directly by the parties—are subject to 
final and binding adjudication through 
arbitration.” 

In previous years, a large proportion of 
the 2,000 grievances arising annually in 
Ontario were submitted to county judges 
for arbitration. Last year, however, the 
federal Government amended the Judges’ 
Act, thereby removing judges from the 
field of arbitration work. Their removal 
has been a serious blow, Mr. Bales told 
the Legislature. 

The matter was taken up by the Union- 
Management Council of Ontario. This 
Council consists of five management and 
five labour representatives and is chaired 
by Dr. John Crispo, head of the Centre 
for Industrial Relations at the University 
of Toronto. It recommended the proposal 
that Mr. Bales introduced in the Legisla- 
ture as Bill 142. 
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The 1968 
CMA Meeting 


More than 400 delegates to the 97th annual gen- 
eral meeting of The Canadian Manufacturers’ 
industry's responsibilities 
in relation to society, international competition, 


Association examined 


the employee and the economy. 
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HRUST for a new century” was the theme of ‘“‘Industry 
°68”’ — the 97th annual general meeting of The Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, held in Halifax from June 
1 to 4. 

The urban crisis, the relationship between profits and jobs, 
wage parity, productivity, aid to-developing countries, govern- 
ment assistance to business, collective bargaining in the public 
service, the state of the Canadian economy, taxation, and 
Bill C-186 were among the subjects presented and debated. 

Dr. W. Harvey Cruickshank, Vice-President of The Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada, Montreal, told delegates that 
industry and government must make a co-ordinated effort to 
combat a “‘gathering storm” of urban crisis in Canada. 

Central to the crisis, Dr. Cruickshank noted, are unemploy- 
ment, inadequate educational systems and lack of opportunity. 
Industry’s social responsibility to offset these threats can be 
seen in the use of industry’s taxation payments, he said. 

Dr. Cruickshank called unemployment ‘‘a human tragedy”’ 
that is not the full responsibility of industry, nor would 
industry want it solely the responsibility of government. ‘‘If 
the urban crisis is to be eased,”’ he said, ‘‘the supply of mean- 
ingful opportunities must be increased greatly. People need 
personal involvement in the action of their society. It’s not 
enough for them to live vicariously, on someone else’s efforts. 
Unemployables must be trained. That is a hard and heart- 
breaking job, and it won’t be accomplished overnight. But it 
touches on a basic human need and right, and with respect to 
the social ills we are talking about. It is curative instead of 
palliative.”’ 

Dr. Cruickshank rejected the concept that work is on the 
way out and that the time will come when only a skeleton work 
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force would be needed in an automated economy. “‘Organized 
human effort,’ he said, ‘‘will continue to occupy an in- 
creasingly important place in the lives and satisfactions of 
Canadians, and the corporation, with its efficiency, will 
assume a role of increasing importance as an instrument of 
human expression, social action and change.” 

Retiring CMA President R. A. Engholm, President of 
Macotta Company of Canada Limited, Rexdale, Ont., dis-. 
cussed some of the chief national concerns that faced the 
Association during his term of office, and that will continue: 
to face it for some time in the future. These were: the relation- 
ship between profits and jobs; world trade and financial 
weakness abroad; ways in which Canada can improve its own 
efficiency; and some of the broad social issues of our time. 

Mr. Engholm spoke out against the issue of wage parity. 
Across-the-board parity for Canadian workers with those in 
the highest wage areas in the U.S. is “‘neither reasonable nor 
practicable and certainly would not be in the national 
interest.... A union may very well judge that it can browbeat. 
a company into accepting parity rather than taking a lengthy. 
and crippling strike, but unless parity of productivity also 
results from the wage settlement, the gains will prove to be 
very short-lived.” 

The results of such agreements, Mr. Engholm predicted, 
could force a company to become less competitive, or release 
some of its employees, if such an agreement is strictly between 
the union and one company. In an industry-wide agreement, 
Mr. Engholm foresaw that consumers everywhere will find 
themselves paying more for the product. 

He suggested that Canadian industry has available to it a 
great wealth of human and natural resources and advanced 
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know-how, and a work force that, if it is not the world’s best 
educated or most highly skilled, does at least rank with that 
of most of the leading industrial nations, and it is getting 
younger and growing faster than those of Canada’s com- 
petitors. Canadian management, with such a background, he 
noted, ‘“‘must be constantly seeking out ways to improve its 
own efficiency, to make the most of the tools at its disposal, 
to develop its research facilities wherever possible.”’ Companies 
and industries must be concerned with the problems of the 
young and not-so-young men and women to get jobs because 
of poor background and lack of qualifications, he said. 


Foreign Aid 


A suggestion that could involve action by industry, govern- 
ments and labour in the countries of the West to aid people 
in the developing countries was advanced by Daniel S. Parker, 
Chairman of The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wis., and 
Chairman of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
New York. 

Mr. Parker noted that technological advances in the countries 
'in the West are so swift that they are accompanied by a high 
rate of obsolescence in machinery. 

 “T suggest,” said Mr. Parker, “‘that we recognize that such 
‘equipment is outmoded for us, but to less déveloped countries 
it still has great usefulness. It could transform many un- 
developed countries to a very acceptable level of industrial 
capability. There might well be a logical role for governments 
| to play in this regard.” 

_ An initial step, he believed, would be to recognize that the 
rate of change in Western technology is such that mechanically 
fine equipment can and does become economically outmoded in 
the prevailing capital-intensive economy. 

‘““Were we to seek a means of promoting the transfer of good 
‘but obsolescent plant equipment to countries able to use it, 
and provide the technical assistance to operate it, we would 
be enhancing our own domestic economy. The transfers could 
'be induced by tax incentives, by simplified procedures in the 
countries of destination. Payment could range from equity to 
‘that financed by existing institutions in the private and public 
sectors.” 


Growth and Change 


The role of governments in the process of adjustment to 
) growth, especially that of the federal Government, was outlined 
) by S.S. Reisman, Secretary of the Treasury Board, Ottawa. 

' He emphasized that the speed with which social and techno- 
logical change is now developing has brought problems that 
‘lead to greater government involvement in economic affairs 
) because, in many cases, the Government is the only institution 
‘that can organize and mobilize the resources required to seek 
solutions. 

One essential feature, Mr. Reisman pointed out, is the im- 
provement of productivity performances. He suggested that 
some factors underlying productivity performance are educa- 
tional standards, capital accumulation and the level of science 
‘and technology attained. ‘‘Technological innovation and 
increased capital investment,”’ he said, ‘tare prime contributors 
to productivity increases. The skill, training and practices of 
) labour are also fundamental.”’ 

Among the many involvements of the Government to which 
Mr. Reisman pointed are those concerned with manpower and 
the efficiency of labour, which include measures concerning 
immigration, the training and retraining of workers, the 
mobility of labour and the provision of employment services. 

Mr. Reisman described some of the assistance to business 
that is given by the Government, via insurance, for the major 
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share of the risk of loss on industrial assistance loans made by 
private lenders. One of the conditions for obtaining such loans 
is that the borrowing company must give appropriate notice to 
its workers and to the Government of any layoffs that may 
result during an adjustment process. The requirement will apply 
if the total layoff during the reorganization involves 20 or more 
workers and is for two months or longer. The minimum notice 
period will be three months. 

Another important measure that the Government has taken 
to encourage productivity, Mr. Reisman noted, is the machi- 
nery program. The new program is designed to encourage 
improved efficiency by enabling Canadian industry to acquire 
capital equipment at the lowest possible cost. It also has as its 
purpose to facilitate the development of the Canadian machi- 
nery industry along more specialized lines of production. 

Expanding on the role of governments, Mr. Reisman noted 
that, in recent years, the federal and provincial bodies have 
introduced legislation and programs to assist in raising the 
effectiveness of the work force. 

‘**As indicated by the variety of factors influencing the effi- 
ciency of labour,”’ he said, ‘“‘government initiative can be and 
has been taken in a number of policy areas — health, education, 
welfare, training, and safety, to mention only a few. I do not 
mean to imply that these measures have been introduced solely 
so that workers could serve more efficiently the end of greater 
economic and industrial growth. Although that is certainly a 
valid reason for government initiative, governmental action in 
the field has had as its essential purpose the enrichment of the 
quality of life of workers as individuals, and for that reason 
alone, such policy initiatives are justified.” 


Objectives Set 


L. G. Lillico, President of the Electric Reduction Company 
of Canada Limited, Islington, Ont., suggested that manage- 
ment, labour and government have important, responsible roles 
to play in the growth of all of Canada, and that the roles must 
be effectively integrated. 

‘‘Management,” he said, ‘“‘must set objectives that develop 
high productivity by improving the way that people and equip- 
ment go together. Labour must be prepared to set productivity 
objectives and help eliminate the non-essential tasks that hinder 
productivity and make Canada less competitive with the rest 
of the world. And Government must communicate the need 
and reaction of productivity. It must set the direction that will 
help labour and management to help one another to improve 
our total productivity and our contribution to a changing 
society.” 


Provide Benefits 


Canadian expectations for the future were outlined for the 
delegates by Karl E. Scott, President, Ford Motor Company of 
Canada Limited, Oakville, Ont., who said: Canadian 

“It is not indulging in fantasy to expect that the 
public of tomorrow will make the following unadorned de- 
mands on its manufacturers and procedures: higher pay, 
shorter hours, steadier work, more leisure time; better products, 
better prices, more believable advertising, more personalized 
service; more direct involvement in urban problems such as 
pollution, decay in city cores, school and hospital develop- 
ment; more effective absorption of graduates of technological 
schools, community colleges and universities; and increased 
tax assessments to meet higher public expenditures. Any 
Canadian businessman hoping for a lesser task from his fellow 
countrymen is thinking wistfully. It is inevitable that, in time, 
business will provide all these expectations.” 

It is industry’s responsiblity, said Mr. Scott, to provide the 
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benefits expected both by individuals and governments accord- 
ing to practical timetables. Management somehow must pre- 
serve the viability of Canadian industry without alienating 
people who, understandably, want to receive the benefits of our 
economy without delay. 


Race to Nowhere 


Collective bargaining in the United States has become a 
race to nowhere, A. H. Raskin, labour relations and editorial 
writer for The New York Times, told the convention delegates. 

‘““Unions are negotiating the fattest contracts in their history 
— an average of 7.5 per cent so far this year — but inflation is 
eating up the extra cash before the workers can get to the store 
to spend it.” 

An example: In New York City, the average factory wage 
has risen by $9 a week in the last two years, but higher prices, 
higher taxes, higher electric bills and higher everything else 
erased so much of the increase that the average worker wound 
up with exactly 12 cents a week more in purchasing power. 
That would get him a chocolate bar, provided that he was 
content with a small one. 

Mr. Raskin dwelt on a special area of difficulty in collective 
bargaining in the United States: that of establishing constructive 
employee relations in the public service at every level of govern- 
ment. ““The American trade union movement, which shows 
little zeal for organizing the unorganized in most other fields, 
has been making dramatic progress during the last few years 
by bringing public employees into union ranks. So substantial 
has this headway been that many of the old-line civil service 


associations, including those active among teachers, nurses, | 


engineers and other professional employees, have decided to 
adopt militant tactics modelled after those of the unions. The 
result has been a sharp upsurge of strikes, particularly among 
municipal workers.”’ 


Strike Ban 


This phenomenon raises the problem of trying to maintain 
the absolute ban on strikes that now prevails in every branch of 
government. Federal law, and the laws of most states, explicitly 
forbid public service employees from walking out, slowing down 
or taking other concerted action to influence public policy on 
wages or other conditions of employment. 

The conviction has arisen in the U.S. that defiance of these 
laws pays off in larger wage increases than the workers would 
get if they faithfully adhered to the no-strike mandate. “‘It does 


pay off, as our teachers and transit workers in New York City — 


have demonstrated.”’ 


Many jobs in private and government sectors are interchange- 


able, so what can be done when strikes are banned in one sector, 


but permitted in the other? It is not surprising, Mr. Raskin © 
stated, that, as such overlaps proliferate, many observers suggest — 


the desirability of recasting the strike ban in terms of the es- 


sentiality of the service involved, with a common yardstick | 
to govern both public and private jobs. ‘“‘Unfortunately, at-— 
temps to draw a boundary line on what is essential invariably | 


work out badly.”’ 


Many commentators have suggested that the nearest ap- | 


proach to universality of agreement is on the proposition that © 


Officers Elected for 1968-1969 Term 


John R. O’Dea, President of the 
Atlantic Brewing Company Ltd., 
was elected President of the CMA 
for the 1968-69 term. 

Mr. O’Dea, born in St. John’s, 
Nfld., graduated from St. Bonaven- 
ture’s College in St. John’s and 
attended Loyola College in Mont- 
real. He is a member of the Board of 
Regents of Memorial University 
and Director of the Maritime 
Catholic Social Life Conference. 
For a three-year term from 1959 to 
1962, he was a member of the 
Newfoundland House of Assembly, 
and in 1966, he was President of the 
Atlantic Provinces Economic Coun- 
cil. He was also a member of the 
Royal Commission on Economic 
Prospects of Newfoundland and 
Labrador. 

Mr. O’Dea was elected the Asso- 
ciation’s Second Vice-President two 
years ago and First Vice-President 
last year. He succeeds R. A. 
Engholm in the presidency. 

Other officers elected were: First 
Vice-President, L.F. Wills, President, 
Honeywell Controls Limited, Scar- 
borough, Ont.; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, George H. Dobbie, President, 


The Dobbie Industries Limited, 
Galt, Ont.; and Treasurer, D. G. 
Willmot, President, Anthes Imperial 
Limited, Malton, Ont. 

The following were elected as 
chairmen of the national standing 


John R. O'Dea 
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committees: commercial intelligence 
committee, Donald F. Cornish, 
President, Anaconda American 
Brass Limited, New Toronto; in- 
dustrial relations committee, J. W. 
Henley, Vice-President, Personnel, 
Canadian Westinghouse Company 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont.; legislation 
committee, J. W. Younger, Secre- 
tary, Steel Company of Canada 
Limited, Hamilton; taxation com- 
mittee ,A. D. Laing, Assistant to the 
Executive Vice-President, Financial, 
Dominion Foundries and _ Steel 
Limited, Hamilton; membership 
committee, A. G. Asplin, President, 
Horton Steel Works Limited, Fort 
Erie; public relations committee, 
R. G. Leckey, Manager, Public 
Relations and Information Services, 
Union Carbide Canada Limited, 
Toronto; publishing committee, D. 
B. Guy, Vice-President and General 
Manager, Bellows-Valvair Limited, 
Toronto; tariff committee, Carl A. 
Pollock, Chairman and President, 
Electrohome Limited, Kitchener; 
and transportation committee, W. 
J. Rae, Manager, Transportation 
and Supply, Lever Brothers Limited, 
Toronto. 
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police and fire protection services are indispensable and permit 
no interruption. Yet even this distinction does not hold, the 
speaker pointed out, when policemen and firemen object that 
they should not be the only ones forbidden to strike. 

The ban on strikes within the federal public service is nearly 
absolute, with strict criminal penalties delivered against viola- 
tors of it, continued Mr Raskin. The ban is, however, ineffective 
against municipal workers, he suggested. In several cases, the 
law has become a dead letter because politicians fear that the 
effect of enforcing it against, say, 40,000 striking transit workers 

or 60,000 striking teachers would cause a paralysis more in- 

tractable than the strike itself. 

The justification for keeping the strike ban total, it seemed to 
Mr. Raskin, lies in the inappropriateness of treating govern- 
ment in the same category as an employer organized for profit. 

“Normal market pressures do not apply. In that sense, the 

strike becomes an effort by part of the people to hold a gun to 

the head of all of the people. The more vital the service, the 

more surely the community will have to surrender... . 

“The most equitable way in a democracy to guard against 
‘such victimization of the community is to create dependable 
mechanisms for assuring two-way justice—protection for the 
public and for public employees alike.” 

Mr. Raskin listed two requirements for such a system: 

¢ guarantees to public service workers of freedom to unionize 

and bargain collectively; and 

e impartial machinery for adjusting disputes after all efforts 

at negotiation and mediation have failed. 

| 


Y 
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Spur Toward Realism 


The speaker rejected the argument that compulsory arbitra- 
‘tion means the death of independent bargaining by the parties. 
‘Instead of hewing to the split-the-difference philosophy 
characteristic of the ‘“‘haggle-master school of arbitration,” 
‘the parties should be given the option of endorsing the final 
position of one or the other of the negotiating parties. ‘“‘That 
-would provide a spur toward realism on both sides.” 
| By way of sanctions, Mr. Raskin suggested that governments 
hit unions in the pocketbook, as the strongest hope of deterrence, 
and cut off rights to dues checkoff for long periods. 


Won't Hit Potential 


It appears unlikely that the Canadian economy will be able 
ito live up to its potential during 1968 and achieve the goals set 
for it by the Economic Council of Canada, J. C. Whitelaw, 
/Executive Vice-President and General Manager of the CMA, 
told the representatives to the convention. 

He described the character of the economy during the past 
year in terms of a slackening pace of expansion and continuing 
upward trends in cost and prices. Although demand pressures 
on the economy eased off in 1967, compared with the previous 
year, the rate of price increases was still 3.9 per cent. The 
standard of living, as measured by the real increase in the 
economy’s output per capita, rose by less than | per cent—the 
slowest rate of improvement since the current expansion got 
under way in 1961, he said. 

“The pattern of business activity of 1967 varied greatly 
‘between different sectors of the economy as the burdens of 
‘adjustment from rapid to moderate expansion were unevenly 
distributed among them.”’’ The corporate sector experienced a 
decline in profits for the second year in a row, and it had to 
cut back its capital expenditures. 

Government spending continued to increase during most of 
(1967, and the personal sector also remained fairly buoyant. 
‘Labour income rose by 9 per cent. Productivity in manufac- 
turing increased only 1.5 per cent last year, whereas hourly 
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wages went up 7 per cent, he said. This resulted in a 5-per-cent 
jump in manufacturing unit labour costs. 

The international sphere experienced rising unit costs that 
were mitigated by comparable trends in the United States. 
‘““Canadian exports are dangerously close to pricing themselves 
out of international markets,’’ Mr. Whitelaw warned. 

The state of business this year will be hard hit by several 
adverse effects, he said. Those he singled out were the profit 
squeeze, shortage of equipment and unemployment. Because 
of the inability of new productive facilities to keep pace with 
the growth of the labour force, he predicted that 1968 will be 
a year of higher unemployment. He added that there is a 
developing relative shortage of new machinery and equipment. 
In addition, there is a reduced level of capital spending, and 
surveys indicate further drops in investment. 


Tables Report 


Mr. Whitelaw tabled his General Manager’s Report, which 
describes recent economic developments, and highlights the 
work of the CMA boards during the past year in several 
economic spheres. The topics include trade, taxation and 
industrial relations. 

The Kennedy Round trade negotiations achieved a 30-per- 
cent reduction in tariff levels of major industrialized countries. 
The report predicted that $2.5 billion worth of imported goods 
will enter Canada annually at reduced rates of duty, or free, 
as a result of the Kennedy Round, and Canada can expect to 
export $3 billion worth of goods. 

An international agreement to prevent dumping of foreign 
goods into a domestic market, which could deter investment 
and retard manufacturing, was one of the features of the 
Kennedy Round. As a result, anti-dumping legislation may be 
introduced in Parliament in the fall, the report said. The CMA 
presented a brief on this subject to the special government 
committee appointed by the Finance Minister to study the 
problem. 

Another feature of the Kennedy Round was the reduction 
of the ‘‘most-favoured-nation”’ duty rate onimported machinery. 
The report predicts that this provision should bring important 
cost benefits to Canadian manufacturing users by enabling 
them to import, duty free, capital equipment that is not avail- 
able from a Canadian production source. 

Turning to other trade opportunities, the report describes a 
submission to the Government in which the Association called 
for an Adjustment Assistance Board. This would provide 
federal assistance to help manufacturers take advantage of new 
opportunities in foreign markets, as well as to adjust to new 
competitive circumstances introduced by changes in government 
trade policies. The Canada-United States Automotive Agree- 
ment of 1965 is now up for review, and the Association expects 
that it will be renewed, with few changes, for a further three- 
year period. 

A major topic of the report was taxation. The CMA 
submitted several briefs to the Government concerning the 
Carter Royal Commission on Taxation. The Association 
expressed opposition to any form of capital gains tax, because 
it could act as an impediment to future economic growth. 
The CMA supported the Commission’s recommendations for 
the averaging of income. Concerning income tax changes, the 
CMA urged the Government to reduce expenditure and to 
eliminate surtaxes on corporation and personal income taxes. 


Illusory Concept 


Perhaps the topic of greatest interest in the report is the 
section on industrial relations. During the past year, the 
Association participated with the federal Task Force on Labour 
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Relations (L. G., Feb., p. 70), the report says. The Industrial 
Relations Department made a few individual research projects 
in connection with the Task Force. The report describes 
briefly the rivalry between the CLC and the CNTU and their 
dispute concerning Bill C-186. 

‘Some opponents of the Bill,” the report reads, “‘took the 
position that great harm would be done to the economy if 
national bargaining units were permitted to be fractioned off 
on a regional basis. In particular, the nation-wide railway 
systems were cited as examples where regional representation 
by competing unions could hurt the economy. 

‘“‘The Association takes the position that, although fragmen- 
tation could have a disastrous effect in the case of the railroads, 
this does not necessarily hold true for all enterprises operating 
under federal jurisdiction, much less those operating under 
provincial jurisdiction. Objection was raised, however, to the 
concept of a quasi-judicial appeal board, which the Association 
viewed as having the likely effect of rendering the regular 
panels of the Canada Labour Relations Board ineffective. 


The report then turns to consider the B.C. Mediation 
Commission Act, or Bill 33 (L. G., July, p. 392). ““The intent of} 
this legislation appears to be to streamline government involve- 
ment in all aspects of collective bargaining, strikes and lockouts, | 
by giving an independent mediation commission purview over 
these matters. A unique aspect of the Bill centres around the 
powers it vests in the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. If he. 
views an actual or likely strike or lockout as not being in the, 
public interest, he may refer the dispute to the commission a7 
order that its decision be final and binding. The major pro-| 
visions of Bill 33 are in harmony with recommendations of! 
the B.C. Division of the CMA, as well as other employer 
organizations in that province,”’ the report says. | 
‘““‘Wage parity is an illusory concept,” the report states. The 
goal of the Association for all Canadians is to set a top standard | 
of living. Attainment of this goal, the report continues, must) 
be predicated upon our being able to compete on equal footing ' 
with other countries in terms of productivity, costs and markets, | 
The report dismisses the demand for wage parity as a simple. 


The Association brief to the Government urged a review and 
enlargement of the present limited basis for appeal to the courts.” 


Turning Point 


Continued from page 519 


As far as the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress is concerned, full employment at 
adequate wages and under good con- 
ditions must always remain a _ top- 
priority objective. Not only will we use 
our OWn economic position to attain this 
objective, but we will continue to do all 
within our power to have whatever 
government may be in power .adopt a 
similar objective. 

The employment situation that con- 
fronts us today is complicated by the fact 
that we are experiencing a heavy influx 
of young people into the labour force. 
These young men and women have spent 
many years preparing themselves to take 
their place in society. They can make a 
very valuable contribution to society, and 
it is our responsibility as a nation to see 
that they have this opportunity. 

There are other economic matters that 
call for prompt and effective action. The 
Carter Report, which is in effect a mani- 
festo calling for a complete revision of 
taxation policies to provide a more equit- 
able distribution [of wealth], should be 
implemented. The recommendations of 
the Freedman Report, designed to protect 
Canadian workers against the ravages of 
technological change, should be brought 
back into the light of public concern and 
should be the basis of positive action. 
Serious consideration should be given to 
the proposals in the Watkins Report so 
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grounds. 


that the erosion of Canadian influence in 
the control of our own economy may be 
not only halted but reversed. 

It is abundantly clear from the number 
and variety of problems existing in the 
economic field that the time is long over- 
due for the adoption of a realistic program 
of economic planning. Canada has a 
tremendous future, but it can be achieved 
only through adequate planning carried 
out with conviction and determination. 
Our past experience has shown a dismal 
lack of such an approach. 

Beyond such measures as these, there is 
a crying need for effective measures that 
will give Canadian consumers a much 
greater degree of protection than is now 
afforded them. To simply acknowledge 
that consumer problems exist in Canada 
is far from sufficient. 

One of the greatest challenges now 
faced by the Government is a strengthen- 
ing and co-ordinating of our whole social 
security structure. Canada’s social security 
program has grown in a_ haphazard 
manner. What is now needed is a com- 
plete review, so that unfilled needs can be 
met, and existing legislation woven into a 
more effective pattern. 

As far as the trade union movement is 
concerned, we must take steps to gain new 
strength through a greater degree of unity. 
Recognizing that talk of unity is meaning- 
less unless it is founded on a sincere and 


demand for “‘more,”’ 


which is not based on justifiable economic. 


realistic base, the Canadian Labour Con-. 
gress is fully prepared, and in fact pro- 
poses, to take steps that, it is hoped, will 
lead to a stronger and more united labour 
movement. At the same time, there should 
be full recognition of the considerable 
degree of success that has already been 
achieved in this regard. 

The convention of the Canadian Labour 
Congress held in Toronto earlier this year 
was a historic event. Adopting the report. 
of a commission that had made a pro- 
longed and intensive study of the Cana- 
dian labour movement, that gathering 
paved the way for important changes that | 
will enable our Congress to more ade- 
quately meet the challenges of today and 
tomorrow. | 

These challenges are of very great pro- 
portions. There is every indication that the 
Canadian economy is entering upon a 
period in which major adjustments will be. 
experienced, both as a result of changing 
patterns of international trade, and as a 
result of a continuation of the techno-. 
logical changes we are already experienc- | 
ing. Society itself is in a period of great | 
change. Under these circumstances, it is 
absolutely essential that the working | 
people of the country should have organi- | 
zations that are equipped to adequately 
represent them. This remains the funda- | 
mental objective of the Canadian Labour 
Congress. 
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The Dispute 


Of the Railway Firemen 


_ A threatened railway strike by firemen, 
members of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, against 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and Canadian National Railways was 
averted in July, when the union agreed to 
a new wage contract proposal put for- 
_ward by the companies. 

| A strike had been called for June 27, 
_ because the union and the companies dis- 
-agreed over the application of a recom- 
»mendation of a conciliation board con- 
cerning a wage increase to the basic rates. 
'To postpone the strike, which would have 
coincided with the strike on the St. 
'Lawrence Seaway, June 21 to July 14, the 
| Minister of Labour, Hon. Jean-Luc Pepin, 
‘reconvened the conciliation boards to 
deal with the controversy. 

| The dispute between the union and the 
‘railways had been dragging on for more 
than a year. The basic issue of the con- 
tract negotiations was wage increases of 
24 per cent over three years, which was 
granted to other railway workers follow- 
‘ing the 1966 railway strike (L. G., 1966, 
p. 630). This contract was the last of a 
series negotiated since then. But the CNR 
‘said that it would pay the full 24 per cent 
‘demanded to essential firemen on passen- 
‘ger service only, a minority group. Also 
‘involved in the dispute were freight and 
‘yard service firemen. There were about 
4,800 firemen on the railways in 1959, but 
this number had declined to 3,400 through 
attrition by 1968. 

Conciliation board hearings into the 
dispute began early in the year and con- 
jtinued until late May. The CNR board 
‘reported to the Minister of Labour on 
‘June 7, and the CPR board reported on 
June 13. The Chairman of both boards 
was Judge René Lippé of Montreal, and 
‘the other two members were R. V. Hicks, 
‘nominated by the companies, and Maurice 
|W. Wright, Q.C., nominated by the union. 
The reports were identical in their re- 
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commendations for wage increases. The 
majority board report recommended a 
total wage increase of 24 per cent over 
three years for firemen helpers on passen- 
ger trains and for hostlers, and 15 per cent 
for firemen helpers in freight and yard 
services. Mr. Hicks dissented from these 
recommendations, and said that the 
companies’ wage offer of 7.5 to 8 per cent 
(subject to an upward adjustment for 
hostlers) should be adopted. 

After the Minister of Labour released 
the reports, both companies and the 
union said that the majority recommenda- 
tions were acceptable as a basis for settle- 
ment. A difference of opinion arose be- 
tween the CNR and the union, however, 
concerning the application of the wage 
increase to the basic rates. 

The union interpreted the recommenda- 
tion of the report to mean that the wage 
increase would apply on all graduated 
rates on weights of locomotives up to one 
million pounds. This meant that the fire- 
men’s rates would have been increased 
according to the number of diesel units 
on the train. 

The company contended that the in- 
creases would apply only on graduated 
rates up to weights of 250,000 pounds; 
therefore, the firemen would get the in- 
crease On the first diesel unit only, regard- 
less of the number of units on the train. 

The complex formula governing gradu- 
ated rates of pay in engine service came 
into being in the days of steam engines. 
In the steam era, engineers and firemen 
negotiated graduated rates based on the 
weight On drivers of the steam engine, on 
the basis of a direct link between the 
weight and size of the locomotive and 
the engineers’ responsibilities, and the 
firemen’s physical duties in shovelling coal. 

With the advent of diesels, the firemen 
retained the same system of payment. As 
a result, the greater the number of diesel 
units On a train, the higher the rate of pay 


for each 100 miles. One diesel locomotive 
weighs an average of 248,000 Ibs., and 
the pay scale for firemen working on it is 
$15 for each 100 miles. The scale in- 
creases with the coupling of units, with a 
rate of $16.41 for three diesel units. The 
railways wanted to apply a flat rate based 
on the $15 scale and relate the wage in- 
creases to that. The railways’ position was 
based on their stand that firemen are not 
needed on diesels in freight and yard 
service. 

The union rejected the companies’ in- 
terpretations of the wage increase appli- 
cations and announced that strike action 
would begin at 6 a.m. on June 27. 


Boards Reconvened 


When the union announced its strike 
date, the Minister of Labour immediately 
reconvened the conciliation boards to re- 
consider their report recommendations, 
pursuant to Section 31 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 
Consequently, any legal strike or lockout 
was prevented until the reconvened boards 
clarified their reports and submitted 
further reports to the Minister. 

Judge Lippé was recalled from a trip 
to Britain to hold a meeting with the 
members of the boards. The terms of 
settlement provided for a wage increase 
of 18 per cent, instead of 15 per cent, for 
firemen in yard service. The parties agreed 
upon a single rate of pay for these men, 
which brought about equalization of 
wage rates in freight service between the 
CNR and CPR, at a new level of $17.46 
for each 100 miles. 

In addition, the terms of agreement 
provided for a 24-per-cent pay increase 
for firemen on passenger trains, and 15 
per cent for those on freight trains, as 
originally proposed in the conciliation 
board recommendations. A change in the 
life of the contract extends it to 38 months, 
instead of 36, as earlier specified. 
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‘International Labour Organization 


52nd International 


Labour Conference 


Director-General’s report, ILO and Human Rights, examines 
ratified Conventions and Recommendations and continuing 
goals to eliminate inequality and promote equal opportunity 
during the International Human Rights Year. 


Part | 


Human rights, agricultural working 
conditions and sickness insurance cover- 
age were among the major subjects 
discussed at the 52"4 International Labour 
Conference, held in Geneva from June 
Pte. 

One hundred and eight of the 118 
member states of the [LO were represented, 
including the newest member, the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic, which joined 
on May 24 of this year. The Canadian 
delegation to the conference comprised 
17 government delegates, 4 employer 
delegates and 4 worker delegates. 

The conference agenda consisted of: 

e the report of the director-general; 

e financial and budgetary questions; 

e information and reports on the ap- 
plication of conventions and recommenda- 
tions; 

¢ improvement of conditions of life 
and work of tenants, sharecroppers and 
similar categories of agricultural workers; 

e labour inspection in agriculture; and 

e revision of conventions concerning 
sickness insurance. 

In addition, the conference had before 
it a special report on the apartheid policy 
of the Republic of South Africa. The 
report on human rights of the Director- 
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General, David A. Morse, served as the 
basis for the general debate. 

The need for urgent attention to the 
dissatisfaction among the world’s youth 
and to the widening gulf between rich and 
poor countries was highlighted by the 
speakers addressing the opening session. 

Rubens G. San Sebastian, Secretary of 
State for Labour of Argentina, was 
elected president of the conference. He 
told the delegates that the ILO ‘‘cannot 
remain indifferent to the fact that the gulf 
between the rich countries and the poor 
ones is growing each day. Nor can we 
contemplate without reaction that a high 
level of technology and industrialization 
is the privilege of only a few and is denied 
to the majority.” 

Three conference vice-presidents were 
elected: Endre Bakonyi-Sebestyén, Am- 
bassador of Hungary, permanent repre- 
sentative to the United Nations in 
Geneva; Herman Beermann, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the German Confederation of 
Trade Unions (DBG), Federal Republic 
of Germany; and Marwan Nasr of the 
Association of Lebanese Industrialists, 
Lebanon. 

Roberto Ago, Chairman of the Govern- 
ing Body of the ILO and representative of 


| 
the Italian Government to the Conference 
opened the session. Mr. Ago remarked on. 
the hopes that young people place in the 
ILO and other international agencies to 
bring about a greater exercise of human. 
rights in the world society. “It is essential 
that the ILO should be able to respond 
fully to the call that will be addressed to 
it,’ he told the delegates. | 

The report of the Director-General 
stresses the role of the International 
Labour Organization in promoting human 
rights. In it, Mr. Morse summarizes 
the four principal objectives that the ILO 
is seeking to further in the field of human 
rights: freedom, equality, economic securi- | 
ty and dignity. 

He cites the ILO’s various methods of | 
promoting human rights: setting of 
international labour standards, supervi- 
sion of national application of the 
standards, technical co-operation pro- 
grams in developing countries, and the 
other operational programs, research, 
information and educational activities. 

By promoting freedom of association, 
the ILO is attempting to re-establish a 
balance in the strength of the parties. 
concerned, and to create a necessary | 
counterweight to the power wielded by the. 
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state in a modern economy. The Director- 

General’s report outlines the measures 
that the ILO has taken on behalf of 
freedom of association. 

The freedom of Association and Pro- 
tection of the Right to Organize Conven- 
tion, No. 87, was adopted in 1948, 
followed in 1949 by the Right to Organize 
and Collective Bargaining Convention, 
No. 98. These two basic instruments are 
among the ILO Conventions that have 
received the largest number of ratifica- 
tions—76 for the former and 84 for the 
latter. 

These Conventions have been reinforced 
by Recommendations and Resolutions of 
the International Labour Conference 
dealing with labour-management relations. 
They cover such matters as negotiation of 
collective agreements, voluntary concilia- 
tion and arbitration, co-operation at the 
level of the undertaking and consultation 
between employers and workers. 

The ILO has set up special procedures 
to deal with freedom of association com- 
plaints, to supplement the regular super- 
vision of the application of international 
labour standards. 


Modify Legislation 


The Fact-Finding and Conciliation Com- 
mission on Freedom of Association, hand- 
icapped by the need to obtain the consent 
of the governments concerned before it can 
act, has considered only twocases in the past 
few years. The Committee on Freedom of 
Association, however, which was ap- 
pointed by the ILO’s Governing Body to 
provide a simpler procedure, has examined 
more than 500 complaints. In accordance 
‘with this committee’s proposals, the 
Governing Body has frequently made rec- 
ommendations urging countries to modify 
legislation or practices, and in numerous 
cases these recommendations have had 
fruitful results. 

Turning to freedom of labour, the 
‘report describes the steps that the ILO 
‘has taken to ensure this basic right. 

| The Forced Labour Convention, No. 29, 
twas adopted in 1930, and is the first 
instrument in which the ILO laid down a 
‘set of standards for the protection of a 
‘fundamental human right. It is also the 
‘instrument that has obtained the largest 
number of ratifications—99. 

A second Convention on this subject, 
No. 105, was adopted in 1957. It provides 
‘for the immediate and complete abolition 
of forced or compulsory labour for 
political purposes as a method of economic 
development, labour discipline, punish- 
ment for participating in strikes, or 
discrimination. 

The right to free choice of employment 
was restated in 1964 in the Convention 
and Recommendation on Employment 
Policy, No. 122, as an element of a policy 
of full and productive employment. 
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ILO Vacancies Abroad 


The Canada Branch of the Inter- 
national Labour Office has an- 
nounced that it has several vacan- 
cies abroad under its United Na- 
tions Development Program. All 
positions are in the vocational train- 
ing field. 

The ILO is looking for experts in 
specialty fields to aid in the estab- 
lishment and initial operation of a 
National Vocational Training 
Scheme in the Republic of Zambia. 
The two posts are for: 

e anexpert in fitting and machine- 
shop; and 

e an expert/instructor in carpen- 
try and joinery. 

The Government of Cyprus plans 
to establish a Hotel and Catering 
Institute in Nicosia. In this connec- 
tion, it is seeking, through the ILO, 
four experts to staff the institute. 
The posts are for: 

e pastry-cook staff training; 

e housekeeping staff training; 

e restaurant staff training; and 

e kitchen staff training. 

Further details concerning the 
positions and application forms 
may be obtained from the Canada 
Branch, International Labour 
Office, 178 Queen Street, 4th Floor, 
Ottawa 4, Ontario. 


The ILO’s two major goals in the pro- 
motion of human equality are to eliminate 
inequality of treatment and to promote 
equal opportunity. 

The most important ILO instruments 
in this field are the Convention and the 
Recommendation on  Discrimination— 
Employment and Occupation, No. 111, 
of 1958. The Convention has been ratified 
by 64 states. Non-discrimination pro- 
visions also appear in numerous other 
ILO instruments. 

Another important measure was a 1964 
ILO Conference declaration condemning 
the South African policy of apartheid, 
accompanied by a specific program for 
elimination of apartheid in labour matters. 
Reports on developments in this field have 
been published by the ILO each year 
since then. 

Of the six Recommendations described 
in the report, Canada has ratified Nos. 
105, 111, and 122. 


Economic Security 


Economic security means the right to 
work, the right to social security and the 
right to a minimum income, the report 
states. “The right to work can be con- 
sidered as fundamiental and its exercise 


essential to the full development of man’s 
personality, as well as to his economic 
security. 

‘At the present time, the problem most 
commonly encountered is that of finding 
work for all who desire it. Every country, 
whatever its stage of economic develop- 
ment, has an employment problem to 
some degree or other.” 

Mr. Morse states that, on the occasion 
of its 50th anniversary in 1969, the ILO 
will launch a World Employment Pro- 
gram in a broadscale effort to provide 
employment opportunities and develop 
working skills. The major components 
will be three regional programs. Work is 
already well under way on the plan for 
Latin America. The Asian Manpower 
Plan will be discussed at an ILO regional 
conference in Tokyo in September of this 
year, and the Jobs and Skills Program for 
Africa will be submitted to an African 
regional conference next year. 

The promotion of human dignity has 
long been a major concern in the ILO’s 
work. The concept of dignity embraces 
the right to satisfactory living and working 
conditions, as well as the opportunity for 
the individual to safeguard and promote 
his rights and freedoms by his own efforts. 

The report provides an account of ILO 
efforts to promote human dignity through 
the Organization’s activities in such fields 
as labour relations, labour legislation and 
administration, and participation of oc- 
cupational groups in economic and social 
development planning. 


The Challenge Ahead 


Although considerable progress has 
been made, the attainment of these 
human rights everywhere presents ‘a 
challenge of daunting magnitude.’ The 
report stresses the need to cope with the 
problems at their source, by renewed 
efforts ‘“‘to solve the problems of poverty, 
backwardness and underdevelopment, of 
disparities within countries and between 
nations and regions, and of bridging the 
technological gap separating countries 
at various stages of development.” 

The human rights objectives of the 
Organization stem from the ILO Consti- 
tution of 1919 and from its 1944 Declara- 
tion of Philadelphia, the report points out. 
The Declaration stated that ‘“‘All human 
beings, irrespective of race, creed or sex, 
have the right to pursue both their 
material well-being and their spiritual 
development in conditions of freedom and 
dignity, of economic security and equal 
opportunity.” 

Today, when mankind is concerned by 
the need to raise standards of material 
wealth, the ILO will pursue policies to 
help ensure “‘that this wealth is devoted 
to ends that serve the freedom and 
dignity of man.” 

The ILO report pays tribute to the 
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efforts of other international agencies in 
the field of human rights, particularly 
the work of the United Nations in drawing 
up the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the International Covenant 
on economic, social and cultural rights, 
and the Covenant on civil and political 
rights. 


An increased co-ordination among the 
different organizations would, however, 
be in the interest of each of them, the 
report continues. Finally, Mr. Morse 
asks that the International Labour Or- 
ganization take the rights of man into 
account in all its major activities— re- 
search, publicity, technical co-operation, 
advisory missions, promotional and educa- 
tional programs and _ standard-setting 
activities—integrating them into a signifi- 
cant concerted program. 


Experimental Effort 


The Canadian government delegation 
did not give an official reply to the 
Director-General’s report. The Canadian 
employer delegate, F. K. Richan, in his 
reply concerning the ILO and human 
rights, commented upon the Director- 
General’s remarks about the freedom and 
dignity of all people in society. ‘“‘The 
task then is to give to the individual the 
opportunity to be educated, trained and 
gainfully employed, so that he can be ina 
position to accept and carry out his full 
responsibility in the society in which he 
lives. The ILO must continue, with even 


Canadian delegation. First row, left to right: F.K. Richan, John 
Mainwaring, Jean-Louis Delisle, Jean-Pierre Després, Joseph 
Morris. Second row: Rénald Fréchette, Miss Sylva Gelber, Mrs. 
L. Saumur, Guy de Merlis, A.L. Hepworth. Third row: Donat 
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greater emphasis, in its activities to devise 
ways and means of assisting its member- 
countries to create an environment con- 
ducive to the fulfilment of this objective.” 

Mr. Richan discussed the necessity and 
justification for holding a large conference 
of the ILO annually. He advocated a 
system of biennial meetings of the ILO to 
replace the present annual conferences. 


‘“‘The group I represent supports the view | 


that a conference every two years would 
be adequate. The funds currently set aside 
in the ILO budget for the annual con- 
ference: could,” ‘every’ other ‘year,’ be 


ceivably could produce a greater return. 
Similarly, the funds presently expended 
by countries in sending representatives to 
Geneva could also be reallocated to some 
direct form of effective assitance. “‘The 
view of my group is that serious considera- 
tion should be given to experimenting 
with this suggestion by eliminating the 
annual conferences in 1970 and 1972, 
following which the matter could be 
reviewed to determine whether or not 
beneficial results were obtained. We 
would anticipate a favourable result.” 


reallocated to other areas, which = 


The Canadian Delegation 


Government Delegation 


Head of the Canadian Delegation and 
Government Delegate: Jean-Pierre Des- 
prés, Assistant Deputy Minister, Canada 
Department of Labour, Ottawa; Govern- 
ment Delegate: John Mainwaring, Direc- 
tor, International Labour Affairs Branch, 
Canada Department of Labour, Ottawa; 
Substitute Government Delegate: Jean- 
Louis Delisle, Permanent Representative 
and Ambassador of Canada to the Euro- 
pean Office of the United Nations, 
Geneva; Government Advisers: Jacques 
Corbeil, Third Secretary and Vice-Consul, 


W. Stefanovitch. 


Canadian Permanent Mission, Geneva; 
Guy de Merlis, Labour Attaché, Canadian 
Embassy, Brussels; Miss Sylva Gelber, 
Health Insurance Branch, Department of 
National Health and Welfare, Ottawa; 
Michael McDermott, International La- 
bour Affairs Branch, Canada Department 
of Labour, Ottawa, (Secretary of the 
Delegation); R. J. McKinnon, First 
Secretary, Canadian Permanent Mission, 
Geneva; W. W. Reid, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Charlottetown; Miss E. Woolner, 
Legislation Branch, Canada Department 


Continued on page 555 


ILO photo 


Quimper, Gérald Harvey, W.W. Reid, Michael McDermott, 
G.H. Durocher, Miss Evelyn Woolner, R.J. McKinnon. Fourth 
row: R. Cormier, R.E. Wilkes, R.M. Drennan, N.D. Cochrane, 
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Labour Relations Around the World 


TUCSA disregards South African 


Government’s warning to 
disaffiliate black unionists 


HE TRADE Union Congress of South Africa overwhel- 
mingly defeated a resolution to bar black or coloured trade 


unionists from holding membership in TUCSA. The vote, 


taken at the Congress’ annual conference in Cape Town 


' during April, showed 56 unions, representing 123,566 of the 


j 


170,000 members, against the resolution. 

The vote rejected a move by the South African Government 
to maintain separate trade unions for whites and non-whites. 
This has put a sharp division between the Government and the 
national trade union body, leading them down a “collision 
course,’ as one South African paper phrased it. 

The Minister of Labour, Marais Viljoen, pointed out that 


_ the Industrial Conciliation Act ‘‘provides specifically that the 


registration of a federation can be cancelled if its membership 
includes associations that admit Bantu to membership. 


_ TUCSA’s registration will, therefore, have to be reconsidered.” 


TUCSA, in 1962, began accepting African trade unions into 
affiliation. It has so far resisted attempts by the Government 
to enforce apartheid, although the Government has warned 
that it may be forced to ‘“‘take steps.” 

T. P. Murray, outgoing president of TUCSA, urged the 
delegates to stand firm in its policy to accept affiliation of all 
trade unions in South Africa. Mr. Murray maintained that 
the biggest indictment against the proposal to keep African 


| unions out of TUCSA has been a document tabled at a special 


ECOSOC resolution opposes racial 


discrimination in South African 
labour movement 


RESOLUTION calling on the Government of South 
Africa to conform to generally accepted international 
standards concerning the right of freedom of association was 
passed by the Economic and Social Council of the United 


_ Nations in May. 


In adopting the resolution, the Council had before it the 


report of the ad hoc working group of experts of the Com- 
mission of Human Rights, which examined allegations origi- 
Nally brought to its attention by the ILO on the basis of charges 
_made by the World Federation of Trade Unions. The report 
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meeting held last December, which pointed out the spread of 
African labour in industry. The trade unions were losing power 
because they were not representative of labour in industry. 
‘“‘Who are we bluffing when millions of Africans are coming 
into industry”’ he asked. ‘‘If we don’t take the African with us, 
he will go it alone. We have seen it in the rest of Africa, and 
must not allow it to happen here.”’ 


Many of the delegates were concerned with public opinion 
against racist policies among the international trade union 
movement. Delegates should not allow TUCSA to become the 
fall guy for the Government and the whipping boy for the 
international trade union movement, one representative said. 
He warned that TUCSA would be finished internationally if 
it discontinued African affiliation. 


Some of the representatives, however, succumbed to govern- 
ment pressure. A delegate of the South African Electrical 
Workers’ Association proposed to bar Africans from TUCSA 
because the Congress cannot improve the working conditions 
of the workman without the co-operation of the Government. 


The Government appeared unmoved by rebukes from 
delegates to tell the Labour Minister to ‘‘go to hell,’ and the 
Labour Minister renewed his warning to TUCSA not to 
persist in its efforts to organize Bantu workers, and thereby 
force the Government to “‘take action.” 


analyzed the international standards concerning trade union 
rights, South African legislation, the findings and recom- 
mendations of the ILO committee on freedom of association 
in South Africa, and evidence received by the working group. 

The Council’s resolution requested the working group of 
experts to further examine infringements of the rights of black 
trade unionists in South Africa, and to examine such in- 
fringements in the territory of South West Africa. In addition, 
the resolution extended the working group’s mandate to 
conduct, in co-operation with the International Labour 
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Organization, and Britain, which is the administering authority, 
similar examinations of the infringements of trade union rights 
by the ‘‘illegal racist regime’’ in Southern Rhodesia. 

The resolution called on the South African Government to: 

e amend its legislation relating to trade union rights so as 
to establish a non-discriminatory system under which all 
persons can freely exercise their trade union rights irrespective 
of racial origin; 

e grant legal recognition to all existing African trade union 
associations as well as those that may be formed in the future; 

e grant formally to African workers the right to strike, and 
repeal the provision that makes it a criminal offence for such 
workers to strike; 

e abolish ‘‘job reservations;”’ 

e abolish the Suppression of Communism Act and, in 
particular, refrain from prosecuting African workers and 


Ten million workers take part 
in general strike 
throughout France 


STUDENTS’ revolt, which developed into a three-week 

general strike slowed transportation, shipments of food- 
stuffs and many municipal services throughout France during 
May and June. 

The chaos in nearly all sectors of French industry had 
far-reaching political and economic consequences, as workers 
forced Government and management to grant pay increases 
and labour concessions for a greater worker voice in decision- 
making. 

The unrest began in early May with a student protest 
demonstration against faculty administration at Sorbonne 
University in Paris. Two industrial unions, the communist-led 
General Confederation of Labour (CGT) and the Christian 
Trade Union a week later supported student demands by 
taking part with them in demonstrations. 

By May 20, fifty factories in Paris and several in other major 
cities in France had been taken over by workers who occupied 
the plants during sit-down protests. Economists estimated 
that the strike cost $1 billion a week in lost production. 

French President Charles de Gaulle called short a diplomatic 
visit to Rumania in order to consult with his ministers con- 
cerning methods to halt the strikes and unrest. The Govern- 
ment offered a series of costly concessions to meet the grievan- 
ces of 10 million striking workers and to bring an end to the 
paralysis in France. The immediate response of the workers 
was to reject the offers in an attempt to hold out for greater 
concessions. Commentators on the situation explained that 
the workers, once they realized the extent of their hold over 
the Government, tried to see how much they could influence 
national economic policy. Meanwhile, the strike continued 
to spread to other centres, and electrical power was shut off 
in some areas. 

The unrest in France had far-reaching effects on the other 
five partners of the European Economic Community. The 
railways of Belgium and The Netherlands announced that they 
were halting all goods traffic to France. The six EEC members 
were to reach a compromise agreement on a uniform meat 
and dairy products policy by July 1, when all internal tariffs 
within the Common Market were scheduled to be abolished. 
Some economic observers showed concern whether France 
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trade unionists because of their union activities on the pretext 
that they have committed violations of ordinary law; and 


e release all trade unionists who are in prison as a result of 
their trade union activities. 


A spokesman for the ILO said that the various conventions 
and other instruments of the ILO, such as one concerning 
the freedom of association, related to all workers, including 
the workers of South Africa. In discharging its responsibilities 
with regard to the interests and rights of workers, the ILO 
did its best to use all channels available to it for promotion 
of trade union rights in South Africa. He further emphasized 
that the primary responsibility of the ILO and its role as a 
co-ordinator of all activities opposed to suppression of trade 
union rights in South Africa should be stressed in the resolu- 
tion. 


would make price concessions at a time when farmers and 
farm workers were in virtual revolt. In addition, concessions | 
of wage increases to French workers could spark similar 
demands in other EEC countries, starting an inflationary 
spiral in Western Europe. 

By the end of May, there was a modest return to work in 
some industries, but other big key industries were still tied up, | 
as several million workers stayed away from their jobs. Back- 
lash protest demonstrators took to the streets to support 
Gen. de Gaulle’s firm stand on measures to halt the strike. | 
Some observers, however, hinted that France was on the 
brink of civil war, and troop movements around Paris were 
reported. | 

A softening of the labour scene came when strikers and. 
management in the nationalized gas and electricity industries 
drafted an agreement to increase salaries and granted certain 
important concessions to workers. Steps were taken in early | 
June to return workers at automobile factories to their jobs. | 
These attempts, however, failed to bring an immediate end 
to the strike, which continued for another week. Gasoline 
became available though, and Parisians took advantage of a 
three-day Pentecost weekend to travel, a sign of easing of 
tension. 

Although union-management talks were temporarily delayed 
by a deadlock in negotiations between the railway unions and 
the Transport Minister, Jean Chamant, and French workers — 
ignored the plea of Premier Georges Pompidou to return to. 
work, union leaders requested strikers to approve agreements | 
to get the trains, buses and subways rolling again. Strike forces | 
dwindled, until only four major holdouts remained: automobile 
factories, the merchant marine, the state-controlled news— 
service, and metal industries. By June 20, virtually all striking | 
workers had returned to their jobs, after nearly five weeks | 
of strikes and work stoppages. In the aftermath of the strike, | 
costs were rising, industrial materials and undelivered goods. 
were snared by transportation entanglements, and trade was 
hard hit due to delays in meeting tariff cuts. . 

The widespread and violent resentment arose from economic — 
conditions that were developing for several months prior to) 
the strike, economists revealed. Although real GNP growth 


. 
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was 4.4 per cent in 1967, only alightly down from the 5 per 
cent achieved in 1966, and production increased during the 
past year, unemployment continued to be a major problem. 
The number of persons seeking work during April was esti- 
mated to be 450,000 higher than the number of open jobs. 
The discrepancy was interpreted as stemming from the Govern- 
ment’s productivity drive that resulted in numerous mergers. 

The ensuing forced automation and specialization throughout 
French industry contributed to high unemployment. Another 
major factor was the July | deadline to remove tariff barriers 


on trade among EEC members. The economic policies that 
were developed to gain a favourable competitive position in 
industrial trade led to economic hardships in other spheres. 

The cost of the general strike could wipe out the gains made 
in recent years. The labour concessions and across-the-board 
wage increases won by workers during the strike could delay 
the completion of the tariff cuts negotiated in the Kennedy 
Round and in the Common Market, economists said. France 
will face a tough challenge to overcome these difficulties. 


Move toward greater independence 


for Spanish trade unionists 
meets delay 


THREE-DAY conference in May of Spain’s Congress of 
National Syndicates at the seaside town of Tarragona 
failed to develop resolutions to promote reforms for a greater 
| measure of independence for the Spanish labour organization. 
The purpose of the Tarragona Congress was to draft a 
; proposal for a new labour law system for Spain, in anticipation 
' of the time when Generalissimo Francisco Franco, now 75, 
“dies or retires. Before the meeting opened, syndicate officials 
hinted that they intended to create a vital organization that 
/would have greater representation for the workers and be 
independent of official control. 
' The meeting itself failed to live up to these expectations, 
| however, because certain key speakers were barred from 
attending. A greater, continuing problem is the dilemma 
' facing some of the top officials who are members of the Falange 
| party and who must both prepare the way to the future for the 
labour organization and live in the present regime. The head 
_of the syndicates, José Solis, is also head of the Movement, the 
formal political arm of the Franco regime. | 
The proposals approved by the Congress gave to the syn- 


‘dicate organization a voice in the choosing of heads for the 
national and provincial syndicates, but left the final choice 
with the Government. Nothing was said about the right to 
Strike. This right, previously granted, has since been with- 
drawn by the Supreme Court. And no mention was’ made of 


| Separating the syndicates from their ties with the Government. 


Since the end of the Spanish Civil War in 1939, workers 
have been represented by vertical syndicates, whose chief 
officers are appointed with government approval. Based on 
corporative principles, the syndicates also have management 
delegates. In recent years, the syndicates’ influence among the 
workers has declined, whereas the illegal Workers Commis- 
sions, which comprise representatives chosen by workers in 
individual factories, have rapidly gained strength. 

The success of the Workers Commissions has shaken the 
syndicates, and in the last syndicate elections, which filled 
lower-ranking positions, many commission men were elected. 

Later in the month, the Spanish Government welcomed a 
proposal to send a study group directed by the International 
Labour Organization to Spain to examine the labour and 
trade union situation in that country. The move was an- 
nounced by ILO Director-General David Morse. 

The ILO and Spanish authorities have been conducting 
discussions since May 1967, after extensive examination by 
the ILO Committee on the Freedom of Association, which 
dealt with cases of alleged violation of trade union rights in 
Spain. The Government of Spain has now informed the ILO 
that it will welcome the study group after the enactment of 
trade union and social legislation that is currently under 
discussion by the Spanish authorities. The legislation will 
appear before the Spanish Cortes for action before November, 
the ILO revealed. 
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HAS YOUR ADDRESS 
CHANGED? 


We want you to receive your LABOUR GAZETTE 
without delay. Send your new address 
together with your old address label to 
the Circulation Manager, LABOUR GAZETTE, 
Canada Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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The 


Donovan Report 


On British Industry 


The findings of the Donovan Commission in Britain will be 
noted with interest in Canada, where a similar study is being 
made by the Task Force on Labour Relations. 


Voluntary methods to remedy disorder 
in the workshop relations and pay 
structures of British factories are favoured 
by the British Royal Commission on 
Trade Unions and Employers’ Asso- 
ciations 1965-1968, chaired by Rt. Hon. 
Lord Donovan. 

The 145,000-word report, released in 
June, recommends a complete overhaul 
of the system of collective bargaining. 
To achieve this, the commission proposes 
that company and factory agreements 
should form the basis of industrial rela- 
tions in Britain, to replace the former 
chaotic industry-wide collective agree- 
ments. 

The commission received evidence from 
some 430 organizations and persons, or 
groups of persons, and it met on 128 days 
in all over three years. In addition to its 
report, the commission has published 11 
research papers, and two more are 
scheduled to be published shortly. 

The principal recommendations to 
reform collective bargaining are: 

e to establish a system of factory-wide 
or company-wide agreements to regulate 
actual pay, constitute a factory negotiating 
committee and grievance procedure, and 
deal with specific problems of redundancy 
and discipline; 

e to limit industry-wide agreements 
between employers’ associations and trade 
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unions to those matters that they can 
effectively regulate, such as setting guide- 
lines for acceptable company and factory 
agreements; 


e to conduct reviews of industrial 
relations by boards of companies, and to 
aim at developing comprehensive and 
authoritative collective bargaining ma- 
chinery at the factory level; 


e to pass an industrial relations act 
that would require companies of a certain 
minimum size to register their collective 
agreements with the Department of 
Employment and Productivity; and 


e to establish an industrial relations 
committee to investigate and report on 
cases and problems arising from the 
registration of agreements. 


The need for these far-reaching changes 
emerges from the commission’s analysis 
of Britain’s two systems of industrial 
relations. “‘One is the formal system 
embodied in the official institutions. The 
other is the informal system created by 
the actual behavior of trade unions and 
employers’ associations, of managers, 
shop stewards and workers.” 


The two systems are often at odds, the 
report notes. This has resulted in wage 
gaps between actual earnings and rates 
laid down by industry-wide agreements, 
which stem from piecework or incentive 


earnings, company or factory additions 
to basic rates, and overtime earnings. 
The situation has led also to inefficient 
use of manpower, unofficial strikes, reluc- 
tance to change, and the undermining 
of incomes policy. ‘‘All these charac- 
teristics are becoming more damaging as 
they develop, as the rate of technical 
progress increases, and as the need for 


- economic growth becomes more urgent.” 


Its proposals for the reform of collective 
bargaining are, the commission points 
out, ‘““fundamental to the improved use of 
manpower,” the great scope that “‘re- 
present not only a challenge, but a major 
opportunity.” 

The traditional approach to collective 
bargaining means that “‘negotiations about 
pay are largely separated from con- 
siderations of efficiency,” and the indi- 
vidual employer finds that “‘his scope for 
negotiation is drastically narrowed be- 
cause so much has already been given. 
away at industry level.” | 

By contrast, the commission proposes 
to “put in management’s hands an in- 
strument—the factory agreement—that, 
properly used, can contribute to much 
higher productivity.” 

The commission points out that 95 per 
cent of strikes in Britain are unofficial. 
‘“‘Official strikes tend to be much more 
serious individually than unofficial strikes 
in terms of working days lost, but they 
are relatively infrequent and their number. 
shows no consistent tendency to grow.” — 

About half of the unofficial strikes 
concern wages, and more than 40 per 
cent ‘“‘working arrangements, rules and. 
discipline’ and ‘“‘redundancy, dismissal, 
suspension, etc.,’’ matters usually dealt. 
with at workplace rather than at industry 
level. ‘‘Unofficial strikes and other types 
of unofficial action in industry are above 
all a symptom of a failure to devise: 
institutions in keeping with chaneiggy 
needs,” the report says. 

Poor wage structures, inadequate dig 
putes procedures, and faulty trade union 
communications are listed by the com-' 
mission as causes of these strikes. 


The commission examined various 
means of reducing the number of official 
and unofficial strikes. The commissioners 
reject the possibility of introducing a new 
procedure for dealing with stoppages 

“creating grave national loss or wide- 
spread hindrance to public health and 
safety.”” Similarly they reject the possi- 
bility of making strike ballots compulsory. 


The report recommends that the De- 
partment of Employment and Productivity 
should set up its own industrial relations 
research section to carry out inquiries 
into long-term problems of industria! 
relations, and that the Secretary of State 
should still be able to appoint ad ot 

| 


inquiries. The commissioners predict that 
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“by far the most important part in 
remedying the problem of unofficial 
strikes and other forms of unofficial 
action will, however, be played by 
reforming the institutions of which defects 
hey are a symptom.” 

The report examines several 
features and problems of 
relations in Britain: 

e the enforcement of collective agree- 
ments; 

e safeguards for employees against 
unfair dismissal; 

e labour tribunals; 

_e safeguards for individuals in relation 
to trade unions; 

|e trade unions and employers’ asso- 
jations; 

e changes in the law; 

e workers’ participation in manage- 
‘ment; and 
_ e the main tasks for the Department 
of Employment and Productivity. 


The commission rejects the legal en- 
forcement of collective agreements as a 
means of dealing with the problem of 
‘unconstitutional strikes in present cir- 
cumstances. It says that to make the 
present agreements on procedure legally 
enforceable would be at variance with 
‘the commission’s analysis of the causes 
‘of such strikes and with its proposals for 
‘remedying them. “It would,” the report 
‘says, “divert attention from the under- 
lying causes to the symptoms of the 
disease and might indeed delay or even 
frustrate the cure we recommend.” 

When collective bargaining has been 
‘reformed, the commission predicts, it 
will then be possible to identify any 
‘circumstances in which it might be 
neither unjust nor futile to apply legal 
‘sanctions, because satisfactory dispute 
)procedures will be available, and because 
Hegal penalties will be appropriate where 
irresponsibility or ill-will is the root cause 
of their breach. 

“*At the present time, legislation making 
procedure agreements legally enforceable 
would not in fact be enforced, and like 
all legislation that is not enforced would 
bring the law into disrepute,”’ the report 
says. “It would, moreover, be unjust to 
ask men to abide by procedures that 
could not deal with some of the most 
important grievances and that more often 
than not yielded no result at all. 

“It would be futile to expect men to be 
deterred from using the strike weapon 
if they knew that its speedy use was the 
only means at their disposal to get 
‘speedy redress for their grievances. We 
thus reject the proposal to make collective 
agreements—whether substantive or pro- 
/cedural—enforceable at the present time. 
| We do so, not because we think that the 
law could not in any circumstances assist 
in the reduction of the number of un- 


other 
industrial 
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official strikes. It cannot do so in this 
country today—this is the point.” 


After the report was tabled in the 
British House of Commons, Mrs. Barbara 
Castle, Minister of Employment and 
Productivity, announced that she was 
convening consultations with labour and 
management concerning the recommenda- 
tions of the commission, and that a 
White Paper setting out the Govern- 
ment’s proposals would be presented 
after the consultations. 


Reports from London suggest that the 
cabinet ministers would prefer not to 
have a Commons debate until they have 
made up their minds on a course of 
action after the release of the White Paper. 


The Confederation of British Industries, 
and the Engineering Employers’ Federa- 
tion, two of the principal employers’ 
organizations in Britain, reacted strongly 
to some of the key sections of the Donovan 
Report. They fear that the industrial 
relations commission recommendation 
in the report is “‘spelling out intervention 
with a vengeance.”’ 


John Davies, Director-General of the 
CBI, doubted that the problem of un- 
official strikes could be settled by the 
appropriate change in emphasis in the 
bargaining method, away from industry- 
wide negotiations to negotiations at the 
plant level. Elaborating on this, he said 
that the CBI found fault on two points. 
The commission made no reference to 
the damage done to industrial efficiency 
by the threat of unofficial action, and 
this was a very real problem. Secondly, 
it took no account of unofficial action 
that was removed from normal bargain- 
ing procedures, such as action by 
extremists. 

Labour observers are predicting that 
the Government will face a major clash 
with the trade unions if it attempts to 
implement changes that would deny 
unofficial strike leaders the same legal 
protection as unions. The minority view 
of five of the twelve commissioners 
suggests that the changes would be in- 
compatible with the proposals made in 
this report for the reform of the collective 
bargaining system. The recommended 
changes in the law would make it illegal 
for an unofficial strike leader to try to get 
others to join in unless he were qualifying 
this with the instruction to the others to 
give the legally required notice of a strike, 
which in industry is usually seven days. 


George Woodcock, General Secretary of 
the Trades Union Congress, said that the 
TUC would oppose the recommendations 
being accepted by the Government. Frank 
Cousins, General Secretary of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, said, “‘It is 
surprising that the majority proposal to 
limit the protection of the 1906 Trades 
Disputes Act to Officially registered 


unions could run so directly contrary to 
the common-sense and forward-looking 
view that the commission has taken in 
its general approach.” 

He was referring to the proposal that 
those who participate in unofficial action 
should be deprived of the immunities 
provided in the Act for those who commit 
certain torts in contemplation or further- 
ance of a trade dispute. This would mean 
that the strikers could be made civilly 
liable for conspiracy, for inducing breach 
of contract, and for intimidation. Thus, 
the report suggests, the employer might 
have a cause of action for conspiracy, and 
also for inducing breaches of contract 
against a workman who induced another 
to participate in a strike. 


Wage Schedules 
Prepared 
In May 


During May, the Department of Labour 
prepared 396 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken 
by departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various 
areas of Canada, for works of construc- 
tion, remodelling, repair or demolition, 
and certain services. 

In the same period, 221 contracts in 
these categories were awarded. In addition, 
287 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause were awarded by- Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited, 
and the Departments of Defence Produc- 
tion, Fisheries, Post Office, Public Works 
and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned, or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 

Contracts awarded in May for the 
manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were: 


No. of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
Defence 
Production 85 $1,175,224.00 
Post Office 10 266,095.91 


During May, the sum of $17,175.95 
was collected from 21 contractors for 
wage arrears Owing their employees as a 
result of the failure of the contractors, or 
their subcontractors, to apply the wage 
rates and other conditions of employment 
required by the schedule of labour condi- 
tions forming part of their contract. This 
amount is for distribution to the 291 
workers concerned. 
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Laval’s 23rd Industrial Relations Conference 


Reappraisal of Canadian Trade Unionism 


Reappraisal of Canadian trade unionism 
was the theme of the 23rd annual con- 
ference of the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment of Laval University in Quebec City. 
Four hundred delegates attended the con- 
ference, at which seven experts delineated 
the theme, and 19 panelists discussed the 
issues and answered questions posed by 
the delegates. 

The conference brought out that the 
objective for workers in today’s society is 
to organize without becoming cut off 
from society, while ensuring that the 
individual will be free to lead a life that 
permits him political, economic and social 
fulfilment in the community. 

Prof. Jean-Réal Cardin, Director of 
Laval’s Industrial Relations Department, 
recalled the current demonstrations and 
other actions of North American trade 
unions — demonstrations and _ actions 
which, until recently, took place within the 
economic system in the form of demands. 

He recalled also the efforts by trade 
unions to assert themselves, to have their 
bargaining rights acknowledged by man- 
agement, and to have their individual 
rights recognized when management was 
making operational decisions concerning 
the running of the undertaking. This 
traditional trade union activity seems to 
have been a response to needs, he said. 
The methods used have been satisfactory 
up until now, but the changes within a 
post-industrial society require a new state 
of mind embodied in new structures. 

Prof. Cardin’s opinion was that the 
most striking aspects of our new industrial 
society are the immense progress of science, 
and the speed with which scientific dis- 
coveries are applied to accelerate produc- 
tivity and economic growth. Society’s be- 
haviour has been greatly influenced by 
these factors, especially at the administra- 
tive level, where, thanks to electronics, 
efficiency has reached levels never before 
equalled. 

From this new society, he said, there 
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arises also a problem of redistribution of 
production. At this point, a program of 
community policies, established by govern- 
ment in close co-operation with manage- 
ment and labour, will give social security 
measures suited to needs, and will bring 
about control of prices and income, em- 
ployment and manpower. 

In the face of this expansion, from which 
the government and the undertaking want 
to obtain the maximum return, and in the 
face of this new arrangement for an 
industrial and _ post-industrial society, 
what should be the attitude and behaviour 
of trade unions, Prof. Cardin asked. 

He stated that the traditional objectives 
of trade unionism must be pursued. Trade 
unionism must raise problems to the 
level of the entire economy. Job security, 
another traditional union objective, must 
be placed within the framework of a 
global manpower policy. It is therefore at 
the highest level of management of the 
government and of the enterprise that 
organized labour should maintain its 
relationships in order to be able to act 
aS a pressure group. 

Prof. Cardin challenged unions to be a 
kind of social conscience for those in 
power, to become involved in all the 
traditional and new sectors of employment, 
and to get from government and public 
opinion the representation that permits 
an efficient participation in the pursuit of 
objectives. Trade unions must extend and 
expand the education of their members by 
creating in each individual a professional 
conscience coupled with a keen sense of 
discipline at the work level as well as at 
the community level. 


Economic Changes 


Dr. Stuart M. Jamieson, Professor of 
Economics at the University of British 
Columbia, repeated observations he had 
made before a committee that was 
examining the structure of the Canadian 
Labour Congress. He posed two questions: 


To what extent do the present structures 
enable unions to achieve the objectives they 
are aiming for? and What changes would 
be necessary to remain at a high economic 
and social level in an ever-changing 
political, economic and social society? 

Dr. Jamieson pointed out three econo- 
mic changes likely to bring about changes 
in the structures of the trade union move- 
ment. The first is a new distribution of the 
labour force according to the vitality of 
the various primary, secondary and tertiary. 
sectors. A second change is automation. 
The training of skilled teams, and the 
merging of capital and production in 
large economic complexes is becoming a 
serious jurisdictional problem for trade 
unions. Finally, the coming into action of | 
government as producer, consumer and 
controller requires changes of a political 
and structural nature on the part of unions. 

Dr. Jamieson then went on to analyze. 
the impact of automation on union 
structures. Quoting other authors, he tried 
to show that automation destroys the 
traditional work groups. The new groups 
created by automation are not included in 
legislative measures. Moreoever, it seems 
that the majority of them are interested in’ 
creating an original union life outside the 
framework of their professional corpora- 
tion. Hence, an active labour movement 
must obtain these legislative measures 
and adapt its framework to get into this 
new setting of professional trade unionism 
An important development in that direc- 
tion could even go so far as to reverse the 
traditional trend of development of in- 
dustrial trade unionism to the advantage 
of craft or professional trade unionism. 

To achieve this, Prof. Jamieson saw 
nothing less than the severance of inter: 
national affiliations as a prerequisite to 2 
serious beginning of a reform of trade 
union structures in Canada. If this sever: 
ance were refused because of the new 
trends in trade union action, more jurisdic’ 
tion would then have to be given to the 
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American management of international 
unions, and this would be to the detriment 
of their Canadian branches. Only a greater 
Canadian economic independence could 
favour a greater autonomy of Canadian 
trade union action, he warned. 


Trade Union Democracy 


To find out if one could speak of trade 

union democracy, Prof. Gérard Dion of 
Laval University first defined exactly the 
word ‘“‘democracy,” whatever form it may 
take throughout the world. For him, the 
very idea of democracy is epitomized in 
the right of persons to communicate 
among themselves and to participate in 
the activities of society. 
On this last point, however, he discovered 
' several sources of disagreement. The aim 
and degree of citizens’ participation, and 
the mechanisms that may stimulate, re- 
strain or destroy participation, are op- 
| portunities for actually altering the practice 
of democracy. The applications of this 
type of government or administrative or- 
' ganization to particular groups of society 
serve only to increase the ambiguities. 
_ Whatever the criteria used to determine 
' the presence or absence of democracy in 
} the structures or operation of a union, 
+ one must take care not to consider trade 
} union democracy as an unlimited enjoy- 
1 ment of all powers, Prof. Dion warned. 
|} True trade union democracy will be 
exercised in favour of the social advance- 
} ment of the members, the maintenance of 
trade unionism and the reform of society. 
An adjustment of trade union structures 
| permitting dealings at the highest levels 
of State and business will not only give 
_ the necessary authority to trade unionism, 
| but will also be reflected in the applica- 
tion of trade union democracy within the 
unions themselves. New types of com- 
munication and participation must be 
found to comply with the new techniques 
of information, education, promotion and 
defence of the worker. The traditional 
mission of trade unionism may very well 
combine with democracy and, through 
research, study and application, become 
'a key factor in the development and 
equilibrium of our increasingly socialized 
society. 


Worker Discontent 


In her paper, Miss Evelyne Dumas, 
labour columnist for the Montreal 
Gazette, acknowledged the principle of 
| trade union pluralism, because it allowed 
}a choice. She then explained that trade 
}union rivalries originated from the dis- 
content of the workers themselves, which 
Was so widespread that it disturbed the 
atmosphere of North American unions as 
a whole. The discontent was due to the 
conditions under which their work must 
be performed, she said. 

Miss Dumas indicated that the action 
of certain trade union organizers, who 
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care more for signing new members than 
for giving better quality service, together 
with the unilingualism of some negotia- 
tors working with primarily French- 
speaking employees, were contributing to 
the growth of animosity, and perhaps even 
revolt. 

Miss Dumas quoted two cases in point 
that occurred in the Province of Quebec, 
at the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion and at Quebec Iron and Titanium. 
The bitterness of the struggle within these 
two undertakings caused deep concern 
among leaders as to the validity and con- 
structive interest of inter-union dispute. 
A wish to come to an agreement was 
formulated purposely to create a common 
front against management in areas where 
the rivals had the same objectives. 

Miss Dumas suggested two series of 
measures likely to reduce the frequency 
and soften the harshness of these rival- 
ries. She called first of all for persons 
independent of unions to form an appeal 
court to decide upon the advisability or 
inadvisability of a change of allegiance. 
Secondly, she called for the signing of a 
typical agreement prescribing the methods 
to be followed by union officers to achieve 
a change of allegiance. Such an agreement 
would have value only inasmuch as each 
of the administrative levels of the unions 
accepted and respected the regulations, 
under penalty of being excluded from 
bargaining for each violation. 


Lack of Research 


Léo Roback, a lecturer in industrial 
relations at the University of Montreal, 
wondered whether the relation between 
organized and unorganized workers was 
favourable or unfavourable. The speaker 
attempted to see whether the results of 
trade union action on wages and working 
conditions were profitable to unorganized 
workers. In addition, he tried to show the 
effects of trade union activity in the 
development of labour legislation. 

Recalling the contradictory opinions of 
economists concerning the trade union 
influence on wages, Mr. Roback said that 
he detected an almost general consensus 
on a short-term influence. The intensity 
of this influence, however, is hard to 
control because of the lack of elaborate 
research on this question When one con- 
siders the questions of hours of work, 
working conditions and special benefits, 
it becomes obvious that a trade union 
action has developed, has satisfied new 
needs for union members, and has helped 
to extend these policies to unorganized 
workers. 

Mr. Roback then analyzed trade union 
organization in Quebec, which is found 
in two sectors — public and private. In the 
public sector, organization has been more 
rapid and has covered a greater area, he 
noted. In the private sector, it has been 


slower and will not improve much in the 
near future. 

Bernard Solasse, Professor of Indus- 
trial Relations at Laval University, gave 
his opinions on economic democracy and 
unions or, more exactly, on union par- 
ticipation in the economic decisions of 
community life. This trade union action, 
an old objective of the movement, is 
centered around two particular sectors — 
the company enterprise and government. 
He admitted that, at the present time, the 
impact of trade union influence on the 
main decisions taken at the economic 
level in the company organization 1s 
relatively weak, because the main factors 
guiding the economic life of the enter- 
prise escape study by unions and remain 
the right of management. 

Union views directed at the Government 
are often expressed at administrative 
levels that do not reach the real centre of 
decisions, despite a certain form of 
political activity intended to influence the 
adoption of socio-economic policies by 
the Government. 

According to Prof. Solasse, a more 
efficient way to make demands would re- 
quire a transformation of trade union 
structures to give them means correspond- 
ing to those used by government and the 
business undertaking, to act more rapidly 
and competently. In actual context, how- 
ever, such extensive community participa- 
tion does not yet seem possible. 


Political Action 


Vincent Lemieux, a Professor of Politi- 
cal Science at Laval University, submitted 
two general questions to the convention 
delegates: What leads trade unionism to 
political action? and What are the main 
political means held by trade unions in 
the exercise of this political action? 

Trade unionism, according to the ob- 
jective it pursues, the support it enjoys, 
and the dynamism and solidarity of its 
members, is quickly led to take political 
action. 

Mr. Lemieux admitted that, in Euro- 
pean trade unionism, there is a longer 
and deeper tradition of trade union 
political activity. Here in Canada, and 
particularly in Quebec, the efforts of 
Canadian organized labour for political 
action have been limited to the tradi- 
tional process of information. Examples 
he gave were: exchange of briefs with 
governments; press conferences to seize 
and hold opinion; street demonstrations; 
or even strikes in the public sector. 

Mr. Lemieux attached much importance 
to a demonstration of political action in 
the local or regional units. He indicated 
that more exhaustive study of the tra- 
ditional objectives and methods of trade 
unions should stir up new methods as 
well as broader and more precise objec- 
tives for political action. 
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PREGESUINIOIE AES 


Consumer, June 1968 


The consumer price index (1949 = 100) 
increased by 0.3 per cent to 154.7 at the 
beginning of June from 154.2 at the 
beginning of May. It was 4.0 per cent 
higher than the June 1967 level of 148.8. 

The food index increased by 0.3 per 
cent to 149.4 from 148.9. It was 3.2 per 
cent higher than in June 1967. Meat 
prices were generally higher; the price 
of beef rose by 2.5 per cent, and higher 
prices were also recorded for bacon, ham, 
chicken and fish. Fruit and vegetable 
price movements were mixed: potatoes, 
turnips, cabbage and apples were higher 
in price, and onions, tomatoes and 
bananas were lower. Among staple items, 
milk and bread prices increased in several 
cities, and butter and egg prices declined. 

The housing index rose by 0.3 per cent 
to 157.6 from 157.1 and was 4.2 per cent 
above the June 1967 level of 151.2. Rents 
increased by 0.9 per cent. Home-owner- 
ship costs, by contrast, rose by 0.1 per 
cent. Among household operation items, 
utensils, furniture, floor coverings and 
textiles were slightly higher in price. 

The clothing index increased by 0.4 
per cent to 136.4 from 135.8. Men’s and 
children’s wear recorded price increases 
as many sale items returned to regular or 
higher prices. 

The transportation index rose 0.5 per 
cent to 161.8 from 161.0. Higher train 
and bus fares accounted for much of 
the rise. Automobile operation costs re- 
mained unchanged as higher gasoline 
prices and service charges offset a slight 
decline in the price of new automobiles. 
The health and personal care index 
advanced 0.1 per cent to 197.9 from 197.8. 

The recreation and reading index, at 
174.2, and the tobacco and alcohol index, 
at 141.1, remained unchanged. 

Group indexes a year ago in June were: 
food 144.8; housing (shelter and house- 
hold operation) 151.2; clothing 132.5; 
transportation 158.2; health and personal 
care 190.7; recreation and reading 167.1; 
and tobacco and alcohol 128.1. 


City Consumer, June 1968 


Between May and June, consumer price 
indexes advanced in all 10 regional cities 
and city combinations, with increases 
ranging from 0.1 per cent in Montreal to 
0.8 per cent in Edmonton-Calgary. 

Food and housing indexes advanced 
in all regional cities except Montreal, 
where food prices declined by 0.8 per 
cent, and in Vancouver, where the 
housing index dropped by 0.1 per cent. 
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Clothing indexes rose in all regional cities 
except Montreal, where it was unchanged. 

Indexes for transportation, health and 
personal care, recreation and reading, 
each registered mixed movements, whereas 
the tobacco and alcohol components 
were unchanged. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between May 1968 and June 1968 
were as follows: St. John’s +0.5 to 135.5; 
Saint John +0.7 to 150.0; Ottawa 
+0.6 to 153.6; Saskatoon-Regina +0.6 
to 145.1; Winnipeg -+0.6 to 149.9; 
Halifax +1.0 to 146.7; Montreal +0.2 
to 152.2; Edmonton-Calgary +1.1 to 
145.6; Toronto +0.7 to 156.2; Vancouver 
+0.3 to 148.3. 


Wholesale, June 1968 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 
100) was 270.3 in June, 0.6 per cent higher 
than the May index of 268.7 and 2.3 per 
cent higher than the June 1967 index 
of 264.1. Seven of the eight major group 
indexes were higher, and one declined. 

The animal products group index 
advanced 1.8 per cent to 294.4 from 289.3 
on price increases for livestock and fresh 
and cured meats. An increase of 0.8 per 
cent to 230.9 from 229.0 in the vegetable 
products group index reflected higher 
prices for bakery products, grains, po- 
tatoes and tea, coffee and cocoa. The 
chemical products group index rose 0.6 
per cent to 215.6 from 214.3 as a result 
of higher prices for soaps and detergents. 
An increase of 0.5 per cent to 259.1 from 
257.8 occurred in the non-ferrous metals 
products group index on higher prices 
for silver. 


Minor increases occurred in three 
major group indexes: textile products, 
255.8 from 255.4; wood products, 364.9 
from 364.0; and non-metallic mineral 
products, 206.3 from 206.1. 


May 1968 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 
100) was 268.7 in May, 0.6 per cent higher 
than the April index of 267.2, and 1.9 per 
cent higher than the May 1967 index of 
263.6. Six of the eight major group 
indexes were higher, one declined, and 
one was unchanged. 

The animal products group index in- 
creased: 1.5, per, Cent: 105259), Aromas 
as a result of higher prices for livestock, 
fresh and cured meats, and milk and its 


*On base June 1951 = 100. 


products. In the vegetable products group, 
an increase of 0.4 per cent to’ 229.0 from 
228.0 reflected higher prices for potatoes, 
sugar and its products, and vegetable oils. 
The wood products group advanced 
0.4 per cent to 364.0 from 362.5 on higher 
prices for fir, cedar and paperboard. 
Higher prices for cotton fabrics were 
responsible for the increase of 0.3 per 


. cent to 255.4 from 254.6 in the textilé 


products group. The non-metallic minerals 
products group index moved up slightly 
to.'206.1. from 205.6. The chemrem 
products group index moved down 0.4 
per cent to 214.3 from 215.1 on lowe 
prices for soaps and detergents. 


Farm Products Prices 


The index of Canadian farm products 
at terminal markets (1935-39=100) ad- 
vanced 0.2 per cent to 259.8 from 259.3 
in the three-week period May 31 to June 
21. The animal products index increased 
0.3 per cent to 329.1 from 328.1, and the 
field products index was unchanged at 
190.5. 


U.S. Consumer, May 1968 


The United States consumer price 
index (1957-59 =100) rose 0.3 per cent 
from April to May. The index in May was 
120.3, which was 4.1 per cent high 
than a year ago. 

Price increases recorded were: apparel 
(including infants wear, sewing materials, 
jewellery, and apparel upkeep not 
shown separately) 0.9 per cent; food 
(including restaurant meals) 0.4 per cent; 
housing 0.3 per cent; medical care 0.3. 
per cent; transportation 0.1 per cent; 
reading and recreation 0.3 per cent; and 
personal care 0.5 per cent. 
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British Retail, April 1968 


The British index of retail prices 
(January 16, 1962=100) was 124.8 at, 
April 23, compared with 122.6 at March 
19 and 119. 5 at April 18, 1967. 

The rise in the index during the month 
was due mainly to higher prices and 
charges for motor vehicle licences, petrol, 
cars, cigarettes and tobacco, wines, 
spirits, school meals, and tomatoes. 

The index for foods, the prices of which 
are affected by seasonal variations, rose 
by about 214 per cent to 125.1, compared 
with 122.1 in March. For the food group 
as a whole, the index rose slightly to 
123.5, compared with 122.1 in March. , 

The housing index rose by less than 
one per cent to 140.6, compared with 
139.5. There were rises in the average 
levels of rents for unfurnished dwellings. 
rates and water charges, and in charges 
for repairs and maintenance. 
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in Pakistan 


Many of the newly emerging countries 
are becoming more aware that the status 
of women within their societies is one of 
the national standards for measuring the 
social and economic development of 
their country. 

The partition of India and Pakistan in 
1947 brought a great upheaval and 
much suffering to the people. It had a 
| tremendous impact on all women in 

Pakistan regardless of class. Their efforts 
to meet the challenge of settling and 
building a new country are signs of the 
strength of the Pakistani women. Today 
they continue to play an increasingly 
important role in the economic and social 
development of their country—but not 
without some resistance. 

In Pakistan, as in nearly all other 
Asian countries, education, legal equality 
and political rights are now available to 
women. But these rights, which were 
obtained through much effort and perse- 
verance, are meeting obstacles to their 
acceptance in everyday life. Traditional 
attitudes are prevalent and are likely to 
remain so for some time. 

The ‘‘age old’? concept that women 
should remain in the background is being 
counteracted, however, by the increasing 
opportunities that are becoming available 
to women to improve their standing in 
society. They, in turn, are taking advantage 
of these opportunities as best they can. 


Education and Training 


Education has proved to be the fore- 
Tunner of women’s emancipation in 
Many countries and the strong force in 
the eventual equality of women. Higher 
education for girls and women is in great 
demand in Pakistan, and the Government 
is putting much effort into trying to 
Provide educational facilities. The need 
for women teachers in primary and 
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The Status of Women 


Women’s Bureau 


secondary schools has reached the crucial 
stage. The  still-existent practice of 
purdah (the segregation of women) is 
partly responsible, because men teachers, 
by custom, do not teach girls beyond the 
third grade. 

Women medical doctors also are high 
on the list of much-needed professional 
people, again because of custom. Where 
purdah prevails, only a woman doctor 
can minister to a female patient. The need 
for nurses and other persons trained in 
various branches of health services is 
always great. Although these professions 
are the choice of the majority of women 
who are seeking higher educational 
training, they are entering into other 
professional areas as well. Careers in law, 
journalism and other news media, and, 
more recently, science, are now being 
sought by Pakistani women. 

Technological change is demanding 
increased numbers of technical training 
schools, but the opportunities for voca- 


TABLE 1 
Women in the Non-agricultural Labour Force, 
1961 

Manufactoringe 2 tne POPPA | 
Personal services 225; g hen coi a 152,749 
Professional & technical workers...... 39,788 
Sales. workers.o 8. 23 eee a wd 28,953 
Construction workers & labourers.... 23,450 
Foresters: Ge Helin ti) osseceepescnponceset 8,010 
CIOEUSAL WOT RET So coi ose denen cars 5-555 
Transport & communication.............. 1,276 
Mining & QUSLEVING cdc eisnieds 205 
POE Cla SOIT BO accsestats Seni sciinorink ns 28,862 
BUN a Ad whats css aaa gh 6,444 


Bah SCCARI IOUS oo css ihe cada tiv pia 552,507 


*Includes some agricultural workers. 


tional training for girls are far below 
the demand. Trained personnel to teach 
in these schools and the additional 
buildings needed for the purpose are 
both in short supply. 


Labour Force Participation 


Women constituted one-eighth of Pakis- 
tan’s total labour force in 1961. Of all 
women 10 years of age and over, ap- 
proximately 3,800,000, or close to 14 
percent, were in the labour force. Of 
these, 85 per cent are engaged in agri- 
culture. The total population is 93 
million, according to the 1961 census. 

During the 1950s, the number of women 
in the non-agricultural labour force rose 
substantially. The 1961 census noted the 
distribution of these female workers 
(10 years of age and over) as shown in 
Table 1. 


Political Rights 


The women of Pakistan were granted 
the right to vote in national elections in 
1956, and they have the right to contest 
any seat in the provincial or central 
governments or local bodies. To encourage 
women’s political participation, seats 
were reserved for women in all zonal 
assemblies, district boards and the central 
Parliament for ten years after the date of 
the constitution March 23, 1957. These 
seats would automatically fall to women 
after the elections should they not be 
adequately represented. This was designed 
to encourage women’s full participation 
from the beginning and their continued 
interest in government affairs.- In 1957, 
there were 23 women members of Parlia- 
ment, and today women are holding 
important positions in various depart- 
ments of the Government. 


Women’s Organizations 


Pakistani women strongly support their 
numerous organizations, many with in- 
ternational affiliation. They send _ re- 
presentatives to several United Nations 
commissions, seminars and organizations. 
The All Pakistan Women’s Association 
(APWA) is a strong and effective organi- 
zation. Formed in 1949, this non-partisan, 
non-sectarian movement is pledged to 
work for relief wherever it is needed, and 
to promote both national and _inter- 
national betterment of social, economic 
and cultural conditions, particularly 
where these affect women and children. 
Under the leadership of a group of in- 
fluential and dedicated women volunteers, 
the association is seeking to promote all 
aspects of equal status for women. And 
there are many other equally active 
women’s organizations, each working 
for improvements in the woman’s role, 
whether it be in community affairs, 
professional or non-professional fields, 
or in some other specific area. 
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Delivering the goods the sure way are Arnold Coley (left), Montreal Manager of 
Brink’s; and Jean Lariviére, Business Representative, Local 931 — the prime initiators 
of a newly-established joint consultation committee. Unloading the truck are union 
stewards Peter Johnson and Terrence Greenslade, also members of the committee. 


Compatibility via Committee 


Labour-Management 
Consultation Branch 


The management and employees of 
Brink’s Express Company of Canada 
Limited in Montreal are, by their own 
assessment, working well together. This, 
after several years of bitterness and 
distrust. 

They like the new atmosphere, and 
want to maintain and strengthen it. And 
they believe they can tie down continuing 
good relations with the help of a formal 
program of labour-management con- 
sultation. 

““We are materializing something that’s 
already existing; we’re making it official,” 
explains Roméo Gérard, chief negotiator 
for Local 931, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America. 

“The key to the program,” adds John 
Walsh, Brink’s general manager for 
eastern Canada, “‘is that we can carry on 
with regular discussion.” 

It was decided at an exploratory meet- 
ing in early May to set up a labour- 
management committee. The union and 
management representatives at the meet- 
ing agreed on a committee of five union- 
ists and three persons from management. 

Brink’s, whose business is moving 
money and securities, has 25 branches 
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across Canada and another 100 in the 
United States. The Montreal operation 
employs 300, including 100 part time. 


Morale Was Low 


It was only a few years ago that com- 
pany and union were at odds. The diffi- 
culty was partly due to personalities and 
partly related to the unique operation of 
transferring funds, according to union 
and management spokesmen. Morale of 
the employees was low, and management- 
union confidence was lagging. 


“In those years, we were hit with a 
series of costly holdups that upset the 
company and upset the men who were 
worried about personal security,’ says 
Jean Lariviére, Local 931’s business agent. 
*“‘When we had a difference of opinion we 
took it to arbitration.” 


It was this same grim situation, how- 
ever, that set the scene for attempts at 
better relations. In Mr. Lariviére’s words: 
‘*“We said to ourselves: ‘Let’s see if we can 
go 50-50, instead of us both losing out’.”’ 
Once the ice was broken and minds were 
opened up to listen to new ideas, the 
change to better relations was spurred on 
primarily due to the efforts of two men: 


Arnold Coley, Montreal 
Brink’s, and Mr. Lariviére. 

Mr. Coley, who started with Brink’s 
as a guard, was named manager early 
last year. ‘“‘I knew morale was down,” he 
says, ‘“‘and I’ve been striving ever since to 
gain the confidence of the men.” 


Manager of 


Personal Contact 


Mr. Coley’s approach has been to build 
up contact between employees and man- 
agement. He meets each week with the 
shop stewards. He also sets up meetings 
of 35 to 40 men by classification (messen- 
gers, drivers, guards, assistant cashiers). 
“T told the men at these meetings that I 
was there to hear their problems.” 

Mr. Coley notes also that a 35-per-cent 
increase in full time personnel and new 
equipment helped restore employee con- 
fidence. . 

Mr. Lariviére, President of Local 931 
for seven years, became its business agent 
in December 1966. His approach to 
developing joint consultation has been to 
explain away fear of the unknown. Some 
employees, for example, had thought 
consultation would take away their rights, 
such as the grievance procedure. 

Mr. Lariviére, aided by Chief Steward 
Terrence Greenslade and Assistant Stew- 
ard Peter Johnson, used shop meetings 
and shop visits to explain the merits of 
joint consultation. 

Mr. Lariviére considers the Brink’s 
committee the first step toward joint con-— 
sultation involving other trucking com- 
panies and Local 931. | 

The current contract between the local 
and the Quebec Trucking Association Inc. 
gives the two the right to discuss the 
possibility of forming a committee. There 
have been two meetings so far, and more 
are scheduled. 3 ) 

Camille Archambault, Assistant to the 
President of the association, says the 
association and the union are investi- 
gating the areas of discussion a committee 
could handle, and what its powers could 
be. 
| 
Employers 

Mr. Archambault says the employees. 
see the value of a committee. ““We are 
troubled with too many frivolous griev- | 
ances,’’ he says. ‘‘Possibly with joint con- 
sultation they could be settled sooner and 
at less cost.” The association represents. 
1,200 trucking firms. ) 

Mr. Lariviére, whose local comprises. 
2,650 members, believes that the Brink’s 
committee is a pilot project in the Quebec 
trucking industry. ‘If we make it worth- 
while at Brink’s, we have a good chance 
of success in the industry,”’ he says. 


This article is reprinted from the June 
issue of Teamwork in Industry, an industrial | 
relations bulletin published monthly by the 
Labour-Management Consultation Branch. 
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new employment situations. 


Ergonomics 


‘What is it? What can it do2 — Part tt 


From management’s point of view, the 
majority of workers in the age group over 
40 perform their jobs satisfactorily, but 
are less adaptable and harder to fit into 
This can 
seriously hamper a dynamic development 
of production. 

This is a situation in which ergonomics, 
or job redesign, can be implemented to 
increase a worker’s performance on the 
job and to make the task easier for him 
to do. Although management may be 
reluctant to undertake a system of job 
re-engineering, it has not been proved that 
this is more costly than reassigning the 


- older worker to other tasks. 


It must be understood that the effect of 
aging cannot be generalized; the pro- 
ductivity of all workers is not impaired as 
they age. Rather, the differences between 
individuals of the same age become more 
marked as they grow older. 

Among the factors making older work- 
ers less adaptable are health considera- 
tions. Medical disabilities that must be 
taken into account in the placing of 
workers become more frequent with in- 
creasing age. In addition, the degree of 
impairment of productivity depends 
largely upon the nature of the older 
worker’s tasks. Jobs in which this im- 
pairment is extensive include those that 
place difficult demands upon older 
workers. 

Age changes will be most obvious in 
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two types of work: 

e tasks involving organized perceptual 
motor activity; and 

e tasks involving physical work capa- 
city. 

Changes with age in a worker’s capa- 
city for organized perceptual motor 
activity will be reflected mainly in jobs 
that involve demanding visual or auditory 
activity, fine discriminations, especially 
under time-stress, or methods of con- 
veying information or instruction that are 
unnecessarily complex, ambiguous. or 
unnatural. 

Age changes in physical work capacity 
are most likely to be reflected in the per- 
formance of older workers who are en- 
gaged in jobs that require occasional 
bursts of energy or effort that are higher 
than the maxima which the older worker 
has at his disposal, or jobs in which 
demands on energy expenditures are so 
continuous that the older worker is pre- 
vented from taking the short recuperative 
rest pauses he needs. 

In addition to the obvious deterioration 
in hearing and acuity of vision that may 
accompany advancing age, less obvious 
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changes occur. The capacity for making 
choices, especially in a complex situation, 
may decline as one grows older. This often 
overshadows loss of visual and auditory 
sensitivity in setting limits to skilled per- 
formance. Such difficulty is made worse 
by a work situation that forces the worker 
to make rapid choices. This is partly re- 
sponsible for gross losses of productivity 
among older workers, accidents sustained 
by them, and equipment breakdowns due 
to time-stress caused by paced work. The 
potential of these workers can be maxi- 
mized by reducing time-stress. 

The following is a list of job features 
that are likely to cause special difficulties 
for older workers, but which might well 
be overcome by job redesign: 

e excessive heat or humidity, atmos- 
pheric pollution, inadequate lighting and 
glare, or excessive noise in the working 
environment; 

e design features causing prolonged 
stooping, bending or stretching, un- 
supported weight of tools, close visual 
or intense auditory activity, fine discrimi- 
natory activity, complex informational 
displays, narrow tolerances of accuracy, 
or hazards in the design and layout of 
equipment and the workplace likely to 
cause tripping or stumbling; 

e uncontrolled work pacing, short- 
term memory requirements, short bursts 
of extremely heavy work, continuous 
heavy work, or low distribution of rest 
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pauses in the organization of the work; 
and 

e combinations of these features, which 
appear to call for job redesign. 

Examples of these combinations include: 

e continuous heavy work in hot en- 
vironments; 

e close visual work, or work requiring 
fine discriminations in badly lighted work- 
places or in glare; 

e continuous heavy work that is paced; 

e complex informational displays that 
must be read at speeds outside the 
operator’s own control; 

e high levels of accuracy that must be 
maintained during paced work; and 

e response to auditory instructions or 
signals in excessively noisy conditions. 
These conditions, although unsatisfactory 
for all workers, are especially so for older 
workers. 


Need for Ergonomics 


Unsatisfactory work conditions can be 
more than just an inconvenience. Evi- 
dence shows that older workers are less 
tolerant of environmental stress than 
younger workers. Although output may 
be only slightly affected by abnormal 
temperatures and polluted atmospheres, 
the possibility remains that continuous 
exposure to extreme thermal environ- 
ments or respiratory irritants may accele- 
rate and ultimately precipitate the onset 
of serious physical disorders. 

Not all jobs are difficult for all older 
workers, however, nor do all older work- 
ers have difficulty with the same type of 
work. The susceptibility of older workers 
to accidents is significantly greater on 
some jobs than on others, especially in 
choice-type work, which is time-paced. 

In general, older workers with below- 
par performances fall into four’ main 
groups: 

e those who object to change and 
cannot adjust to it; 

e those with medical restrictions; 

e a few who “‘feel their age;”’ and 

e those who at any age are individuals 
with low potential. 

Obviously, there are many older work- 
ers who do not have any of the above 
difficulties, and whose performance will 
be as good as that of many workers who 
are years younger. 


Favourable Characteristics 


Although age can bring some un- 
desirable physical changes, it can also 
bring character and personality changes 
of a positive nature, which in many cases 
more than make up for physical short- 
comings. 

In general, older workers are more 
stable and dependable, and have a great 
wealth of knowledge and experience to 
draw on. Evidence from research into 
personality changes accompanying age 
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suggests that these changes are on the 
whole desirable. 

For this reason, inspection work is 
particularly suitable to older persons, 
because it requires just those qualities that 
they are likely to possess: patience, a 
sense of responsibility, good judgment, a 
knowledge of materials and work, a feel 
for quality, and experience of the firm 
and its requirements. Inspection work is 
an example of work in which the per- 
formance of older workers may be not 
only equal but even superior to that of 
younger workers. 


These same qualities of patience and 
responsibility can help to offset difficul- 
ties the older worker may have with 
retraining, because he is likely to persist 
at his studies until he overcomes his 
difficulties. All that may be needed to 
assist him is a slightly different structuring 
of lessons. 


Wherever new or old skills can be 
broken down and structured into pro- 
grammed learning sequences, the older 
worker can often master new skills and 
can be trained to play a valuable and 
important role. 


Recent trends show that the need for 
more use of older manpower, and for 
increased and improved training pro- 
grams to make these workers more pro- 
ductive, is likely to become more apparent 
in the near future. The availability of this 
manpower will depend not only upon re- 
training, but also upon extensive use of 
ergonomics. The science of job design 
must be applied both to existing jobs and 
to those to be created in the future. 


More and more jobs are being created 
that call upon just those abilities that 
appear to deteriorate with advancing age. 
At the same time, many of the jobs to 
which it has been customary in the past to 
transfer older workers are ceasing to 
exist. It is possible that there may soon be 
neither sufficient younger workers to fill 
all the vacancies in the more demanding 
jobs nor sufficient suitable jobs to which 
older workers may be transferred. 


To help combat this problem, a great 
effort must be made to eliminate the 
myths and prejudices concerning age that 
lead to the insufficient use of older work- 
ers and to an uneconomic waste of our 
manpower resources. When, in spite of a 
buoyant economy, a considerable pro- 
portion of the work force is unemployed 
or under employed, the problem of the 
older worker must be regarded as one part 
of the greater problem of manpower 
utilization. 


This is the second half of a two-part 
article on the application of ergonomics to the 
problems of job placement for older workers. It 
is a condensation of material prepared under the 
sponsorship of the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development. 


Employment Review 


For June 


Employment advanced by an estimated 


~ 258,000 to 7,763,000 in June, and was 


196,000 higher than in the same period 
a year ago. 

The labour force, at 8,158,000, was 
287,000 higher than in May, and 299,000 
or 3.8 per cent more than in June 1967. 

Unemployment increased by 29,000 to 
395,000 from 366,000 in May, and was 
103,000 higher than in June 1967. 

Unemployment in June represented 4.8 
per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 3.7 per cent in June 1967, and 3.1 
per cent in June 1966. 

The increase during the month in the 
labour force and in unemployment was 
largely caused by the surge of students 
entering the labour market at the end of 
the school term. Of the estimated 204,000 
teen-agers who entered the labour force 
during the month, 130,000 found jobs, 
but a substantial number, 74,000, did not. 


Employment 


Employment, at 7,763,000, 


rose by. 


258,000 between May and June. The > 
increase of 196,000 from June 1967 was — 


shared by all regions. The largest increase 
was in British Columbia, 5.5 per cent, 
followed by Ontario, 3.4 per cent, Prairies, 
2.6 per cent, Atlantic, 1.3 per cent, and 
Quebec, 0.9 per cent. 


Farm employment showed little change — 


between May and June. In non-farm 
industries, employment gains were wide- 
spread. Manufacturing showed the largest 
advance, 68,000. Increases were also 
recorded in construction, 45,000, com- 
munity, business and personal service, 


38,000, transportation, storage and com-_ 


munication, 28,000, public administra- 
tion, 28,000, and forestry, 22,000. 
Compared with a year ago, non-farm 


employment increased by 211,000. The 


largest advance was in community, 
business and personal service, 68,000. 
Other increases took place in trade, 
46,000, transportation, communication — 
and other utilities, 
facturing, 26,000. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment, at 395,000, was 29, 000. 
higher than in May, and was 103,000. 


30,000, and manu- 


higher than in June 1967. Of the 395,000 | 


unemployed in June, 184,000, or 46 per 
cent, were unemployed for less than a> 
month. Of the remainder, 109,000, or | 
28 per cent, were unemployed for one to | 
three months, and 102,000, or 26 per cent, 
for four months or more. 


| 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during June. It granted 
six applications for certification. During 
the month, the Board received twelve 
applications for certification and two re- 
quests for the review of earlier decisions. 
It allowed the withdrawal of six applica- 
tions for certification and one application 
‘for revocation. 


| Applications for Certification Granted 


_ 1. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
‘men and Helpers, Local 91, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
-Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
_ on behalf of a unit of drivers employed by 
Curry Moving & Warehousing Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. (L. G., July, p. 410). 

2. Public Service Alliance of Canada, 
on behalf of a unit of clerical employees 
of the National Harbours Board engaged 
‘in its operations at the Port of Quebec 
H(L. G., July, p. 411). 

3. United Brotherhood of Carpenters 

»and Joiners of America, Local 2499, on 
behalf of a unit of carpenters employed by 
/Northern Mining Contractors Limited, 
| Whitehorse, Y.T. The International Asso- 
‘ciation of Machinists and Aerospace 
/Workers had intervened (L. G., July, 
p. 411). 
4. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Canada Bridge Ltd., 
Whitehorse, Y.T. (L. G., July, p. 411). 

5. Building Material, Construction and 
Fuel Truck Drivers Union, Local 213, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of the City of Whitehorse, White- 
horse, Y.T. Maxine Smith, er al. (office 
employees) and John Fleury, ef a/. (fire- 
fighters) had intervened (L. G., July, 
p. 411). 

6. Building Material, Construction and 
Fuel Truck Drivers Union, Local 213, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of drivers 
employed by General Enterprises Limited, 
| Whitehorse, Y.T. (L. G., Aug., p. 481). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. United Steelworkers of America on 
behalf of a unit of employees employed in 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories by 
Cameron McMynn Ltd., Vancouver, 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 


Employee Representation Branch 


B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. H. 
Cameron). 

2. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of licensed engineers 
employed by Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd., 
Trans-Lake Shipping Limited and Island 
Shipping Limited, Toronto, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 

3. Canadian Marine Officers’ Union on 
behalf of a unit of licensed engineers em- 
ployed by Agence Maritime Inc., Quebec, 
P.Q. (Investigating Officer: G. R. Doucet). 

4. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 91, General 
Truck Drivers Union, Local 938, Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 880, and Transport Dri- 
vers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of drivers employed by Tank Truck 
Transport Limited, Rexdale, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 

5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on 
behalf of a unit of licensed personnel em- 
ployed by M.I.L. Tug and Salvage Limit- 
ed, Halifax, N.S. (Investigating Officer: 
D. T. Cochrane). 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on be- 
half of a unit of unlicensed personnel em- 
ployed by M.I.L. Tug and Salvage Limited, 
Halifax, N.S. (Investigating Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane). 

7. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on be- 
half of a unit of shore employees em- 
ployed by M.I.L. Tug and Salvage 
Limited, Halifax, N.S. (Investigating 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

8. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen on behalf of a unit of 
locomotive engineers employed by The 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company, 
St. Thomas, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
K. Hulse). 

9. Office and Technical Employees’ 
Union, Local 15, on behalf of a unit of 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the functions of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, for which the Em- 
ployee Representation Branch of the Depart- 
ment is the administrative agency. 


Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


clerical employees employed at various 
terminals by Canadian’ Freightways 
Limited, Calgary, Alta. (Investigating 
Officer: C. M. Gilmour). 

10. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on be- 
half of a unit of drivers employed by 
Conrad Brothers Limited, Dartmouth, 
N.S. (investigating “Officer: D.» -T. 
Cochrane). 

11. International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, Local 
Union 13946, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation (Habitation Orléans and 
Bellerive Apartments), Ville Mont-Royal, 
Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
G. R. Doucet). 

12. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 796, on behalf of a 
unit of stationary engineers employed by 
The Royal Bank of Canada, Main Office, 
Ottawa, Ont. (Investigating Officer: P. 
Stoochnoff). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees, applicant, 
and Public Markets Limited, St. Boniface, 
Man., respondent (L. G., May, p. 276). 

2. Beverage Dispensers & Culinary 
Workers’ Local 835, of the Hotel, Motel 
and Restaurants Employees’ and Bar- 
tenders’ International Union, applicant, 
and Y. & T. Industrial Restaurants Ltd., 


Whitehorse, Y.T., respondent (L. G., 
July, p. 411). 
3. Beverage Dispensers & Culinary 


Workers’ Local 835, of the Hotel, Motel 
and Restaurant Employees’ and Bar- 
tenders’ International Union, applicant, 
and Regina Hotel, Whitehorse, Y.T., 
respondent (L. G., July, p. 411). 

4. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, applicant, and 
Yukon Enterprises Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T. 
respondent (L. G., Aug., p. 481). 

5. Retail Clerks Union, Local 401, Re- 
tail Clerks International Association, 
applicant, and Canadian’ Freightways 
Limited, Edmonton, Alta., respondent 
(L. G., Aug., p. 481). 

6. United Steelworkers of America, 
applicant, and Cameron McMynn Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C., respondent, (see also 
Applications for Certification Received, 
above). 
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Requests for Review under Section 61(2) 


1. The Board received a request for re- 
view from the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
seeking amendment of the certificate 
issued by the Board on December 28, 
1962, which certified the union as the 
bargaining agent for a system-wide unit 
of employees of the Canadian National 
Railways. The application involved a 
proposed variation in the certificate to 
include a recently integrated carload and 


express claims office in Toronto in sub- 
stitution for the former office of the 
freight claims agent (Investigating Officer: 
P. Stoochnoff). 

2. The Board received a request from 
Anvil Mining Corporation Limited, 
Whitehorse, Y.T., for review of the 
certificate issued by the Board on May 
14, 1968, which certified the United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 1051, for a 
unit of employees employed in the Faro 
camp, Rose Creek, Vangorda area of the 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour 


During June, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal 
with the following disputes: 


1. National Harbours Board, Saint 
John, N.B., and Public Service Alliance 
of Canada (National Harbours Board 
Police Association) (Conciliation Officer: 
D. T. Cochrane). 

2. National Harbours Board, Halifax, 
N.S., and Public Service Alliance of 
Canada (National Harbours Board Police 
Association) (Conciliation Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane). 

3. Quebec Paper Sales and Transporta- 
tion Co. Limited, Donnacona, Que., and 
the Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Doucet). 

4. Davie Transportation Limited, Mon- 
treal, Que., and the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Doucet). 

5. United Keno Hill Mines Limited, 
Elsa, Y.T., and Local 924, United Steel- 
workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
C. M. Gilmour). 

6. Trove Transport Limited (Main- 
tenance Division) Ottawa, Ont., and 
Local 91, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: K. Hulse). 

7. Kingsville Cartage Company Limit- 
ed, Kingsville, Ont., and Local 880, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 

8. Clarke Traffic Services, Montreal, 
Que., and Local 14273, District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 

9. Clarke Traffic Services, Montreal, 
Que., and Local 14274, District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 
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Conciliation and Arbitration Branch 


10. Outfitters Incorporated Limited, 
Corner Brook, Nfid., and Asbestos 
Workers Union, Local 1612, CLC (Con- 
ciliation Officer: W. J. Gillies). 

11. Northern Industrial Carriers Limit- 
ed, Edmonton, Alta., and Locals 31 and 
362, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 

12. TransAir Limited, St. James, Man., 
and Lodge 2223, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and Aerospace Work- 
ers (Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
(technician group IV, lead port steward 
and port steward, planning clerk II and 
II, clerk I to IV and librarian) Van- 
couver International Airport, and Lodge 
764, International Association of Machin- 
ists and Aerospace Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: - DiS, -lysoe) (is .G..y March; 
DwiloG). 

2. National Harbours Board, Saint 
John, N.B., and Public Service Alliance 
of Canada (National Harbours Board 
Police Association) (Conciliation Officer: 
D. T. Cochrane) (See above). 

3. National Harbours Board, Halifax, 
N.S., and Public Service Alliance of 
Canada (National Harbours Board Police 
Association) (Conciliation Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane) (see above). 

4. Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) 
Ltd., Gander, Nfid., and Lodge 1763, 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (Conciliation 
Otheers W.. J.4 Giles) (iw Ge. Alo... 
p. 482). 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the adininistrative services 
of the Minister of Labour and the Conciliation 
and Arbitration Branch of the Department. 


Yukon Territory. The application per- 
tained to certain monthly-rated positions 
included in the unit that the Board found 
appropriate for collective bargaining. 


Application for Revocation Withdrawn 


1. C. R. Raftery, et al., applicants, 
Consolidated Denison Mines Limited 


(now Denison Mines Limited), Elliot 


Lake, Ont., respondent, and International 
Union of Operating Engineers, Local 796, 
respondent (L. G., Aug., p. 481). 


5. Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration, and Public Service Alliance of 
Canada (head office stationary engineers) 
(Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L. G., 
Aug., p. 482). 


6. Buffalo and Fort Erie Public Bridge 
Authority, and Local 879, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) 
(L. G., Aug., p. 482). 


7. B.C. Air Lines Limited, Vancouver 
International Airport, and Local 234, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans-— 
port and General Workers (Conciliation — 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L. G., July, p. 412). 


8. Inspiration Limited, Edmonton, 
Alta., and Local 7288, United Steel- 
workers of America (Conciliation Officer: — 
D. H. Cameron) (L. G., July, p. 412). 


9. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, | 
Montreal, Que., and Le Syndicat National 
des Employées de Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited (CSN) (Conciliation Officer: | 
R. L. Fournier) (L. G., July, p. 412). | 


10. The Toronto Harbour Commis-_ 
sioners, and Local 186, Canadian Union» 
of Public Employees (Conciliation Officer: | 
T. B. McRae) (L. G., July, p. 412). | 


11. Western Ontario Broadcasting 
Company Limited (CKLW-TV-AM-FM), | 
Windsor, Ont., and National Association — 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians | 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) 
(L.-G.; Jane, p7343): ) 


12. Mc Allister Towing Ltd., Montreal, | 
Que., and Seafarers’ International Union . 
of Canada (Conciliation Officer: G. R. | 
Doucet) (L. G., June 1967, p. 364). 


13. Zenith Transport Ltd., North Burn-— 
aby,’ .B:G.; sand=Locale3sis International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, | 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America. 
(Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron) | 
(L. G., Aug., p. 483). | 
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' Vancouver, 
International Union of Canada (L. G., 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (L. G., Aug., 
p. 482). 

2. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sar- 
nia, Ont., and Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers International Union, Local 9-14 
(L. G., Aug., p. 482). 

3. Nordair Limited, Montreal, Que., 
and Lodge 2309, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and Aerospace Work- 
ers (L. G., July, p. 412). 

4. Northland Navigation Co. 
B.C., and 


Lids 
the Seafarers’ 


June, p. 343). 

5. Quebecair, Montreal, Que., and the 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (L. G., Aug., 
p. 482). 


6. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (TV watch- 
men, Montreal, Que.) (L. G., June, p. 343). 


Coneiliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in May to deal with 
a dispute between TransAir Limited, St. 
James, Man., and Canadian Air Line 
Flight Attendants’ Association (L. G., 
Aug., p. 483) was fully constituted in June 
with the appointment of Dr. W. Steward 
Martin, Q.C., Winnipeg, as chairman. Dr. 
Martin was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, company 
nominee Henry B. Monk, Q.C., and 
union nominee A. A. Franklin, both of 
Winnipeg. 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch. The 
Employee Representation Branch acts as the 
administrative arm of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board in matters under the Act 
involving the Board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act came into force on Septem- 


ber 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour 


| Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which be- 
| came effective in March, 1944, and repealed 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
) which had been in force from 1907 until 
) superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 


1944. Decisions, orders and certificates given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within federal 
jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, inter- 
provincial railways, canals, telegraphs, inter- 
provincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transporta- 
tion, radio broadcasting stations, and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of its 
provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that 
provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to 
industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements 
with the federal Government for the adminis- 
tration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with the 


| administration of the Act and is directly re- 


sponsible for the appointment of conciliation 
Officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints 


| that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for con- 
| trolling applications for consent to prosecute. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to ad- 
minister provisions concerning: the certifica- 
tion of bargaining agents; the writing of 
provisions — for incorporation into collec- 
tive agreements — that fix a procedure for the 
final settlement of disputes concerning the 
meaning or violation of such agreements; and 
the investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every reason- 
able effort to conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
here under two headings: 1. Certification and 
Other Proceedings Before the Canada Labour 
Relations Board; and 2. Conciliation and 
Other Proceedings Before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of the officers resi- 
dent in Vancouver comprises British Colum- 
bia, Alberta and the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories; officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activities to 
Ontario; officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec; and officers resident 
in Fredericton, Halifax and St. John?s repre- 
sent the Department in the Atlantic Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Branch and the Employee 
Representation Branch are in Ottawa. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in May to deal 
with a dispute between Rio Algom Mines 
Limited (Nordic Mine and Quirke Mine) 
Elliot Lake, Ont., and United Steel- 
workers of America (L. G., Aug., p. 483) 
was fully constituted in June with the 
appointment of T. C. O’Connor, Toronto, 
as chairman. Mr. O’Connor was appoint- 
ed by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, company nominee 
David Churchill-Smith, Toronto, and 
union nominee Drummond Wren, Agin- 
court, Ont, 


Board Reports Received 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and Pacific 
Regions) and Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen (L. G., May, 
Pp. 21s) 

2. Canadian National Railways (Atlan- 
tic, St. Lawrence, Great Lakes, Prairie 
and Mountain Regions and Newfound- 
land) and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen (L. G., March, 
parse 

3. Federal Grain Limited, Manitoba 
Pool Elevators, McCabe Grain Company 
Limited, National Grain Company Limit- 
ed, Parrish & Heimbecker, Limited, N. 
M. Paterson & Sons, Limited, Richard- 
son Terminals Limited, Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool, United Grain Growers 
Limited, Westland Elevators Limited, and 
Lodge 650, Brotherhood of Railway, Air- 
line and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express and Station Employees 
(L. G., Aug., p. 483).t 


Settlement before Board Constituted 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Limited, Mon- 
treal, Que., and the National Syndicate of 
Employees of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. 
Limited (CNTU)'(LG., July, p.- 412). 


Settlement before Conciliation Board 


McAllister Towing Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., and Canadian Marine Officers’ 
Union. 


Strike Action 


1. The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
(Operational Maintenance Group, Con- 
struction Branch, Cornwall Headquarters 
Bargaining Unit) and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (strike commenced 
June 21) (L. G., Aug., p. 483). 

2. Northern Telephone Limited, New 
Liskeard, Ont., and the Communications 
Workers of America (strike commenced 
June 3) (L. G., Aug., p. 483). 


*Full text in Supplement No. 3, 1968. 
tFull text in Supplement No. 4, 1968. 
{Full text in Supplement No. 2, 1968. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Nova Scotia Supreme 
Court (Appeal Division) has set 
aside the award of anon-statu- 
tory board of arbitration onthe 
grounds that it was a denial of 
natural justice. 


Legislation Branch 


The Appeal Division of the Nova 
Scotia Supreme Court, on February 13, 
1968, granted a motion to set aside the 
award of an arbitration board to which 
a grievance—dealing with the dismissal 
of three employees after a train collision— 
had been submitted under the collective 
agreement between a railway company 
and a union, whose relations were 
governed by the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act (Revised Stat- 
utes of Canada, 1952, c. 152; see Sec. 19). 
The chairman of this arbitration board 
did not disclose that he had also served 
as chairman of a board of referees on the 
unemployment insurance aspect of the 
dismissal cases. 

The railway company had applied for a 
writ of certiorari to quash the arbitration 
award, but the Court below dismissed the 
application, because the parties involved 
were not required by statute to resort to 
this means of settlement (L. G., March, 
p. 159). The appeal of this decision was 
not allowed by the Appeal Division for 
the same reason. 

The Appeal Division also dealt with a 
motion made by the railway company to 
set aside the arbitration award on the 
grounds that a bias on the part of the 
chairman of the board constituted a denial 
of natural justice. The motion was granted 
and the award set aside, because the 
chairman had not disclosed his involve- 
ment in the earlier decision of the board 
of referees on another aspect of the case; 
this was the basis for apprehension of bias 
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constituting a denial of natural justice. 

There was a head-on collision between 
two trains of the Cumberland Railway 
Co. (Sidney and Louisburg Division) on 
September 17, 1966. After an inquiry 
into the accident was held, three crew 
members of one of the trains were 
dismissed from their employment. 

Two of those dismissed applied for 
benefits under the Unemployment In- 
surance Act (Statutes of Canada, 1955, 
c. 50). By the provisions of this Act, a 
person is disqualified from _ receiving 
benefits if he has lost his employment by 
reason of his own misconduct, or has 
voluntarily left employment without just 
cause (Sec. 60(1)); a period of dis- 
qualification, not exceeding six weeks, 
is determined by an unemployment 
insurance officer, a board of referees, or 
an umpire (Sec. 62). The insurance officer, 
before whom the claims of the two 
dismissed employees were made, decided 
on October 14, 1966 that both were 
disqualified, because both had lost their 
employment ‘“‘for cause within the mean- 
ing of the Act’’; benefits were suspended 
for a three-week period. 

The decision to suspend unemployment 
insurance benefits was appealed to a 
board of referees by the two employees 
affected. A board, chaired by Mr. Charles 
J. O’Connell, heard the appeals on 
December 12, 1966. It found that both 
men had been fired merely because an 
accident took place, and therefore con- 
cluded that the two men did not lose their 
employment by reason of their own 
misconduct. The decisions on both appeals 
were signed by Mr. O’Connell and the 
two other board members. 

Meantime, Lodge 684 of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, together 
with the Cumberland Railway Co., had 
been following grievance procedures in 
the matter of the dismissal of the three 
employees. In a letter dated October 27, 
1966, the union notified the company 
that it had appointed a union representa- 
tive for an arbitration board. The com- 
pany informed the union in a letter dated 
November 8, 1966, that it too had ap- 
pointed a representative for arbitration. 
Subsequently, the Minister of Labour 
appointed Mr. Charles J. O’Connell as 
chairman of the board of arbitration. 

The board met during February and 
March 1967. A split decision of the 


board, delivered on April 10, 1967, 
allowed the union’s grievance on behalf 
of the three employees, and reinstated 


them with back pay. The majority of the | 


board was made up of the chairman, 
O’Connell, and the union appointee. 

At no time before or during the 
proceedings of the board of arbitration 
did Mr. O’Connell disclose that he had 


acted as chairman of the board of referees | 


on the unemployment insurance aspect 
of this dismissal case. The company had 
no knowledge of the proceedings before 
the board of referees until March 16, 
1967, at which time a company official 


heard a rumour to that effect from an | 
employee. It was not until April 12, 1967 © 


that the rumour was confirmed—two 
days after the arbitration award was made. 


Application for Certiorari 


The company applied to the Nova 
Scotia Supreme Court for a writ of 
certiorari to quash the award of the 
board of arbitration. The Court, Mr. 


Justice Coffin presiding, said that certiorari — 


does not lie against an arbitration board 
to which a grievace has been submitted 
under a collective agreement between an 
employer and a union whose relations 
are governed by the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. Such a 
board of arbitration is a private tribunal 


set up by the parties themselves and not | 
by the legislature. Because it is not a 


statutory tribunal to which the parties — 
must by law resort, the decision of such © 


an arbitration board is not amenable to | 


certiorari. Mr. 


Del59). 


The company appealed this decision © 


to the Appeal Division of the Nova 
Scotia Supreme Court. Speaking for the 
Division, Mr. Justice McKinnon sub- 
stantially agreed with Mr. Justice Coffin’s 


Justice Coffin therefore | 
dismissed the application (L. G., March, | 


decision to deny certiorari. The company’s | 


appeal was dismissed. 


Denial of Natural Justice 


Shortly before the Appeal Division 
heard the appeal from Mr. Justice Coffin’s 
decision to deny certiorari, the company 
moved for the intervention of the Court 
to set aside the award of the board of 
arbitration on the grounds that there had 
been a denial of natural justice. The 
company submitted that the issue before 
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the board of arbitration—whether there 

_ was just cause for dismissal—was precisely 

the same as the issue before the board of 
referees, and that Mr. O’Connell, who 

had already dealt with the issue that was 
before the board of arbitration when he 
acted as chairman of the board of referees, 
gat as chairman of the board of arbitration 
and acted throughout in that capacity, 

: and rendered a decision without revealing 
to the parties his prior involvement on 

the board of referees. This, the company 
said, was a denial of natural justice that 
entitled the company to relief by the 

: Court. 

- Two objections to the company’s sub- 
mission were made in Court by the union. 
The union argued, first, that the motion 
to set aside the arbitration award was 
“out of time.” It said that, although 
neither the Arbitration Act (Revised 
Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1967, c. 12) nor 

the Rules of Court in Nova Scotia set a 
specific time for moving to set aside an 

arbitration award, such a motion must be 

| brought within a reasonable time from 

I the date of the award. Supported by a 

comment in a legal textbook, the union 

suggested that a reasonable time would 
be six weeks. 

Mr. Justice McKinnon answered by 

‘saying that there was no such provision 

‘in the Statutes of Nova Scotia; he there- 

fore looked to Nova Scotia Court deci- 

sions to determine what would be a 

reasonable time to allow for making such 

‘motions. In Silver et al. v. McCulloch, 

(1870) 8 N.S.R. 104, the principle used 

was that “if the objection be not taken 

for more than a year after the time of the 
making of the award, it will not be enter- 
tained and the award will stand.” 

In the case at bar, there had been a 
lapse of less than three months between 
the arbitration decision on April 10, 1967 
and the application for certiorari on 
July 4, 1967. While the appeal of Mr. 
Justice Coffin’s dismissal of the certiorari 
application was pending, the company 
gave notice on November 16, 1967 con- 
cerning motion to set aside the award 
because there was a denial of natural 
justice—a lapse of more than _ seven 
months. In view of the certiorari pro- 
ceedings in the meantime, and keeping in 
mind the Silver et al. v. McCulloch case, 
Mr. Justice McKinnon found no _ un- 
reasonable delay in the move by the 
company to set aside the award. 

The second objection by the union was 
‘that the company was not entitled to 
have the arbitration decision set aside 
because of legal bias on the part of the 
chairman of the board of arbitration. 

Considering this objection, Mr. Justice 
McKinnon found that Mr. Charles J. 
O’Connell, as chairman of the board of 
referees under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, had the same facts before him 
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then as he had when he served as chairman 
of the board of arbitration. The union had 
argued that the questions to be determined 
in each instance—‘‘misconduct” before 
the board of referees, and ‘“‘just cause for 
dismissal’’ before the board of arbitration 
—were unrelated. This would mean that 
the material matters and proceedings 
before each board were different. Mr. 


~ Justice McKinnon did not agree. He said: 


It appears to me that, although the 
results consequent on the finding of 
each board were to be different, if the 
charges were considered proven, in 
essence the charge considered by the 
board of referees was the same as that 
adjudicated on by the board of arbitra- 
tion, namely, misconduct on the part 
of the persons involved. The evidence 
may have been more comprehensive 
in one case than the other, but, in sub- 
stance, it was the same evidence. 

Mr. Justice McKinnon was of the 
opinion that Mr. O’Connell was in a 
position analogous to that of ‘“‘a Judge 
who sits as a member of a Court which is 
trying an appeal from his own decision’’. 
By way of explanation, Mr. Justice 
McKinnon went on to say: 

The chairman [Mr. O’Connell], on 
the hearing of the arbitration issues, 
knew most of the matters considered 
by him in making his original determi- 
nation on the board of referees. He 
can hardly be expected to exclude from 
his mind and give fair consideration to 
whatever evidence or argument was 
presented to the board of arbitration. 
The chairman, by the decision of the 
board of referees, dated December 12, 
1966, had already indicated his view 
of the issues which came before the 
arbitration board, and it would only be 
human for him to support this attitude 
in the latter tribunal. It was wrong for 
him to take part in the arbitration 
proceedings, or he should have done 
so only after a full disclosure to the 
parties of his previous involvement and 
only after they had consented to his so 
acting. 

In the case of Regina vy. Alberta Secu- 
rities Commission, Ex parte Albrecht 
(1962) 36 D.L.R. (2d) 199; (1962) 38 
W.W.R. 430, Mr. Justice Riley of the 
Alberta Supreme Court cited the principle 
found in the British case of Regina vy. 
Sussex Justices, Ex parte McCarthy, 
(1923) All E.R. Rep. 233, that ‘‘justice 
should not only be done, but that it should 
also be manifestly seen to be done.” 

In Szilard v. Szasz, (1955) 1 D.L.R. 
370; (1955) S.C.R. 3, one of the leading 
Canadian cases on bias as a ground for 
disqualification of an arbitrator, Mr. 
Justice Rand of the Supreme Court of 
Canada said: 

From its inception, arbitration has 
been held to be of the nature of judicial 


determination and to entail incidents 
appropriate to that fact. The arbitrators 
are to exercise their function not as the 
advocates of the parties nominating 
them, and a fortiori of one party when 
they are agreed upon by all, but with 
as free, independent, and impartial 
minds as the circumstances permit. In 
particular they must be untrammelled 
by such influences as to a fair-minded 
person would raise a reasonable doubt 
of that impersonal attitude which each 
party is entitled to. 

This principle had been expressed in a 
number of British and Canadian cases. 
After summarizing several of these cases, 
Mr. Justice Rand commented that “‘it is 
the probability or the reasoned suspicion 
of biased appraisal and judgment, un- 
intended though it may be, that defeats 
the adjudication at its threshold. Each 
party, acting reasonably, is entitled to a 
sustained confidence in the independence 
of mind of those who are to sit in judg- 
ment of him and his affairs.”” He added 
that this is especially the case where the 
party has agreed to the arbitrator selected, 
and he further held that, in such cases, it 
is sufficient that there be a basis for a 
reasonable apprehension that the arbi- 
trator would not act in an impartial 
manner; most probably, if the facts were 
disclosed, one party would refuse to 
accept that arbitrator. 

In the case at bar, Mr. Justice McKin- 
non said: 

-...it is not suggested, nor is i 
indicated that Mr. O’Connell did any- 
thing that was intentionnaly wrong, 
but he should have revealed to the 
parties involved that he had sat as 
chairman of the board of referees when 
the evidence of the train collision, and 
the attendant circumstances, was then 
considered and a determination made. 
Had he done so, it is my belief that the 
applicant herein [the Company] would 
have concluded that there was a basis 
for a reasonable apprehension of his 
so acting as chairman of the board of 
arbitration. In my opinion, it is a 
probability, if not a certainty, that had 
the applicant [Company] been made 
aware of these facts, it would have 
refused to accept him as an arbitrator, 
and it would have been justified in so 
doing. 


Arbitration Award Set Aside 


Mr. Justice McKinnon found that there 
was legal misconduct on the part of the 
chairman of the board of arbitration 
concerning the grievance of the three 
employees dismissed by the Cumberland 
Railway Co. Consequently, the award of 
the Board was set aside. Regina v. Board 
of Arbitration, Ex parte Cumberland 
Railway Co. (1968) 67 D.L.R. (2d) Part 2, 
p. 135. 
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Decisions of the Umpire 


Under the 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


CUB 2754 


The claimant applied for benefit in 
May 1966, and reported that he had been 
employed as a spray painter from June 
1965 to May 1966. 

He subsequently filed a renewal appli- 
cation in October 1966, and indicated that 
he was last employed as a “‘wheel abrator’”’ 
from August 1966 to October 1966. 

The claimant continued to receive bene- 
fit until March 1967, when he was inter- 
viewed by an officer of the Commission, 
who recorded that the claimant had 
worked two days in February but had 
neglected to report this. 

A further interview took place with the 
claimant, at which time he signed the 
following declaration: 

. | worked two days... in Febru- 
ary, 1967... This was not reported by 
me, as my wife fills out my Postal 
Claimant’s Reports after I sign them. 
She has been doing this ever since I 
went on claim. I am separated from my 
wife and have not lived with her since 
last summer . . . She phones me when- 
ever I have any mail waiting for me. 
Approximately five weeks ago I fell 
and dislocated my shoulder and sub- 
sequently had an operation on my right 


shoulder . . . The doctor has not in- 
dicated . . . when I will be capable of 
working. 


My claimed dependant is residing 
with my wife to whom I give... at least 
$20.00 per week toward the support of 
her and our two children. 

The company hired me for only two 
days, so I would qualify for Ontario 
hospitalization. I was three months in 
arrears, and they paid this for me. I 
could not do my job... because of my 
shoulder injury, and I only went back 
to work . . . so I could qualify for 
Ontario hospitalization and have the 
operation on my shoulder. The com- 
pany will rehire me as soon as my 
shoulder is recovered. 

I was fired... last May, but the union 
local . . . had this straightened out for 
me, and I won an award .. 

The local office asked the company to 
supply information regarding the two 
days employment that the claimant al- 
legedly had in February 1967, the reason 
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for termination at that time, whether he 
had been reinstated in his employment, 
and if he had received an award for 
wrongful dismissal. 

The Company replied that the claimant 
had been employed there until his dis- 
charge in May 1966. After an arbitration 
hearing, he was reinstated without com- 
pensation, reported for work in February 
1967, and advised the company that he 
was scheduled for admission to hospital 
two days later for a shoulder operation. 

The company had stated that it would 
reinstate the claimant after his convales- 
cence, when he was fit for work. After 
further discussion, he had produced a 
doctor’s certificate stating he could work, 
and the company hired him as a painter 
for one day. 

When the claimant reported to hospital 
the next day, he was told that there was 
no bed for him. Consequently, he worked 
until noon the next day, when he went on 
sick leave for the operation on his 
shoulder. The company added that he 
had returned to full-time employment 
three months later. 

The insurance officer notified the claim- 
ant in May 1967 that he was disqualified 
from receiving benefit for as long as his 
incapacity would continue, as he had 
“‘ceased to work by reason of illness.” 

The officer commented in his sub- 
mission to the board of referees: “‘It has 
been established that the claimant re- 
turned to employment on February 20, 
1967, worked part of that day, all day on 
February 21, 1967 and until noon on 
February 23, 1967 when he separated to 
enter hospital for surgery on his shoulder. 
In accord with Section 66 of the Act, a 
claimant is disqualified from receipt of 
benefit from the day on which he ceases 
to work or loses his employment by 
reason of illness, injury, or quarantine, 
until he establishes that he has recovered 
and is again able to work.” 

The insurance officer’s decision created 
an overpayment of benefit in the amount 
of $363. A determination of earnings 
was also made in respect of the week 
commencing February 19, 1967, but this 
decision was not appealed. The claimant’s 
entitlement to the dependency rate of 
benefit was also investigated, but this was 
resolved in his favour. 


Upon examining the claimant’s file 
again, the insurance officer notified him | 
as follows: 

In your declaration(s) in respect of | 
week(s) commencing February 19, 1967, | 
respectively, you stated or represented | 
that you had no earnings. Also, from | 

February 22, 1967, and subsequently 

you stated or represented that you were | 

ready, willing and able to work on | 
each day. 

My information is that you knew that - 
your statement(s) or representation(s) | 
in connection with your claim for bene- | 
fit was (were) false or misleading and, | 
as in my opinion you have committed | 

an offence against . . . the Act, a 

disqualification . . . is therefore imposed © 

in the amount of $198. This amount — 
can only be liquidated by means of: 
deductions from the weekly benefits 
which would otherwise be payable to! 
you on or after June 11, 1967, and is in 
addition to any overpayment of which 

you have been or may be notified as a 

result of the redetermination of your) 

entitlement to unemployment insurance 
benefit in respect of the week(s) men- 
tioned above... 

The claimant appealed to the board of 
referees. The case was heard in August 
1967. The claimant, who was present, was 
represented by a staff representative of} 
his union local. The board unanimously, 
maintained the insurance officer’s de- 
cisions and dismissed the appeal. The 
claimant’s union then appealed to the 
Umpire. i 


Considerations and Conclusions 


The Umpire quoted Section 66 of thell 
Unemployment Insurance Act as follows:) 
No person who has become en- 
titled to receive benefit and subse-— 
quently, while he otherwise continues — 
to be so entitled, becomes incapable of 
work by reason of illness, injury or 
quarantine, is disqualified from re- 
ceiving benefit by reason of such illness, 
injury or quarantine, but an insured 
person who has lost his employment | 
or has ceased to work by reason off 
illness, injury or quarantine is is 
qualified from receiving benefit for the 
duration of the illness, injury of 
quarantine. 

The Umpire stated that the claimant 
was actually employed and working with 
his employer when he ceased to work in 
order to enter hospital for an operation. 
He was, therefore, under Section 66 of 
the Act, subject to disqualification from 
receiving benefit. | 

The Umpire added that he could not 
accept the claimant’s explanation that he 
did not knowingly make false statement: 
for the purpose of obtaining benefit. 

The Union’s appeal was dismissed. 


I, 
i 
| 
i 
i 
: 
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Cases Nos. 110 to 113 


Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 


Releases Decisions in Four Disputes 


Four separate disputes, concerning 
claims by yardmen that they were not 


_ called to fill temporary vacancies, an in- 
terpretation of a personnel circular on 


wages, two conductors’ claims for dead- 
heading, and conductor’s and crew’s 
claim for final terminal time, were dealt 
with by the Canadian Railway Office of 


_ Arbitration at hearings in Montreal on 
' June 11, 1968. 


The arbitrator disallowed the claims in 
all cases. Summaries of the four cases, 
mos. 110, 111, 112, and 113 follow. 


CASE No. 110 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Eastern Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen over claims submitted by 
yardmen who were not called to fill 
temporary vacancies. 

Three yard crews at Trenton, Ont., 
were declared ‘‘reducible’’ according to 
an agreement between the railway and the 
company on January 15, 1968, which 
meant that each crew from then on would 
have one yard foreman and one helper. 
Up to that time there had been a foreman 
and two helpers assigned to each crew. 
The second helper having a seniority date 
prior to December 15, 1966, became, 
according to a clause of the agreement, 
a “‘protected”’ yardman. 

On seven occasions between January 18 
and January 22, a regularly assigned 
yardman, who had applied for helper’s 
Position on one of the reducible crews, was 
absent, and on each occasion the helper’s 
position was not filled, but was manned 
by the foreman and one helper. 

The seven claimants stated that they had 
been available for duty, but had not been 
called. Subsequently they submitted claims 
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for eight hours at the penalty overtime 
rate, but the claims were declined by the 
company. 

The brotherhood alleged that, in de- 
clining the claims and in not filling the 
vacancies, the company had violated an 
article of the collective agreement. They 
based their argument on the fact that 
Trenton Yard was not among those cited 
by the company in the original agreement 
as having only one foreman and one helper. 

They argued also that it was only when 
an assignment had been reduced according 
to two provisions of the agreement that 
the company could order a crew to work 
with fewer than two helpers in Trenton 
Yard. They contended that the temporary 
absence of one of the helpers did not mean 
the discontinuance of the position, and 
that, under a third clause, no special 
bulletin had been posted inviting applica- 
tions from “‘protected”’ yardmen. 

The company stated that, when it had 
been determined that a crew could be 
reduced, the second helper position be- 
came redundant, and did not have to be 
filled unless claimed by a ‘“‘protected”’ 
yardman. If a protected yardman applies 
for the position and becomes ill, the posi- 
tion need not be filled temporarily. The 
company contended further that the 
filling of redundant positions at the over- 
time rate of time and one half by men 
already earning their pay on regular jobs 
was beyond comprehension. 

The arbitrator stated that, when the 
bulletin had been posted confirming that 
the three crews were reducible, the second 
helper position should have beenconsidered 
redundant. He said that there was nothing 
in the agreement to suggest that a redun- 
dant position had to be filled during the 
absence of the protected yardman who 
had claimed it. ‘“‘It reverts temporarily to 


its declared status, namely, a yard that 
may be operated with a foreman and one 
helper.” 

He contended further that, according 
to another clause of the agreement, pro- 
tected yardmen could only fill redundant 
positions if their regular assignments had 
been abolished. The claimants in the 
dispute could not justify their claims on 
this basis. 

Of pivotal importance, he concluded, 
was the fact that Trenton Yard had now 
been added to the list of yards having 
reducible crews. For these reasons, the 
claims were disallowed. 


CASE No. 111 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 

Railway Company and the Brother- 

hood of Railway, Airline and Steam- 

ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 

press and Station Employees over a 

claim resulting from the application 

of a personnel circular on wages. 

The dispute arose when rates of pay for 
employees working in several railway 
departments continued to be subject to 
the provisions on a circular dated October 
5, 1966. 

When collective bargaining and negotia- 
tions were well under way for about 2,000 
railway employees, the brotherhood dis- 
covered that their wage rates over the 
years were determined more or less 
unilaterally by individual department 
heads. This meant that the position rates 
established in different departments did 
not reflect a proper comparative rate 
structure between departments where 
equal rates were paid for similar duties 
and responsibilities. 

The parties then agreed that it was not 
feasible to prepare one comprehensive 
collective agreement covering all of the 
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employees, so they decided to freeze the 
wage rates until a wage study, expected to 
take many months, was completed. As the 
parties had both agreed that existing wage 
rates would be frozen, it was necessary to 
draft a memorandum of understanding 
that would keep provisions concerning 
wage rates separate and apart from those 
concerning working conditions. 

The separate provision on wages reads: 
‘Until this memorandum is superseded by 
a collective agreement covering employees 
in a classification to which this memo- 
randum applies, said employees will be 
paid at their wage rates in effect on the date 
of signing, subject to whatever general 
wage increases may be applied to clerical 
employees at the said office of the Regional 
Accountant, Merchandise Services, Win- 
nipeg, and subject also to the application 
of step rates currently in effect.” 

The brotherhood interpreted the word 
“step rates currently in effect”? to mean the 
step rates currently being used in the 
Winnipeg office. The Winnipeg agree- 
ment provides that: 

e clerks with less than six months 
experience would receive $30 per month 
less than the scheduled rate; 

e clerks with over six months and less 
than one year’s experience would receive 
$20 per month less than the schedule rate; 
and 

e clerks with over one years and less 
than eighteen months experience would 
receive $10 per month less than the 
scheduled rate. 

The brotherhood claimed that the 
company, in agreeing, on January 5, 1967, 
to delete references to step rates for em- 
ployees with less than two years experience 
from proposals issued by them on No- 
vember 16, 1966, conveyed that the step 
rates of pay used in the Winnipeg office 
applied to clerks with less than 18 months 
experience. : 

The company urged that the step rates 
associated with the words “currently in 
effect’? meant those that had been in effect 
for a considerable time. If the Winnipeg 
step rates were used in place of the step 
rates already in effect, many of the newly 
certified employees would be entitled to 
wage increases as soon as the memoran- 
dum of understanding was signed. And 
this would be entirely contradictory to 
the parties’ agreement to freeze wages as 
spelled out in the wage rate provision by 
the words “‘. . . said employees will be paid 
at their wage rates in effect on the date of 
signing.”’ 

The arbitrator said that, in interpreting 
a contract, the language used, and not the 
understanding of the parties before the 
contract was written, must govern. 

He pointed out that the first part of 
the provision, “until this memorandum 
is superseded by a collective agreement,”’ 
Clearly indicated that, until the memo- 
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randum was superseded, the employees 
were not to receive an increase. The 
words ‘‘. . . and subject also to the appli- 
cation of step rates currently in effect’’, he 
said, were, ‘“‘part and parcel of the intent 
to freeze those involved at their then 
existing levels of compensation.’ The 
application was disallowed for these rea- 
sons. 


CASE No. 112 


Dispute between the Algoma Central 

Railway and the Brotherhood of Rail- 

road Trainmen over two conductors’ 

claims for deadheading. 

Bulletins were posted advertising two 
foremen positions at Hawk Junction, 
Ont., and when no applications were 
received, two conductors working out of 
Steelton Terminal were assigned to the 
jobs. They eventually submitted time 
claims for payment for deadheading 
Steelton to Hawk Junction to fill the 
assignment. 

When the company declined payment, 
the brotherhood contended that they had 
violated an article of the collective agree- 
ment, stating in part: ““Trainmen, when 
deadheading to exercise seniority rights, or 
returning, after having done so, as a result 
of the application of the article on mileage 
regulations, will not be entitled to com- 
pensation therefor. Deadheading in con- 
nection with relief work which men have 
bid in or claimed on seniority basis shall 
not be paid for, but when not so bid in 
or claimed, and the men are ordered by 
the railway to deadhead, any such dead- 
heading shall be paid for.”’ 

The brotherhood pointed out that, as 
the two claimants had not applied for the 
jobs, they should have been entitled to 
payment for deadheading. 

The company contended that the first 
sentence of the rule clearly states that there 
would be no compensation for deadhead- 
ing when exercising seniority rights. 

The second sentence of the rule links 
deadheading to relief work. As _ the 
claimants were deadheading to fill per- 
manent yard assignments, the company 
contended that only the first sentence was 
applicable. 

The company quoted another article of 
the agreement, which reads: ‘“‘Should no 
applications be received for an assign- 
ment as yard foreman, the junior yard 
foreman working as yard helper at the 
terminal will be assigned. If there is no 
promoted yard foreman working as a 
yard helper at such terminal, the junior 
qualified available conductor working as a 
brakeman on the system will be assigned 
until the junior conductor is available.” 

Under this provision, they said, both 
men were obligated to protect the per- 
manent assignment. They urged that 
travelling in such circumstances could be 


construed only as an assignment to a posi- 
tion through exercise of seniority. 

The arbitrator agreed completely with 
the company, and the claim was dis- 
allowed. 


CASE No. 113 


Dispute between the Algoma Central 
Railway and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen over a conductor’s 
and crew’s claim for a minimum day © 
and final terminal time. 

A conductor and crew assisted at a 
derailment at Limer, Ont., and made two 
trips to Hawk Junction, Ont., with cars) 
from the derailed train. After the second 
trip at 2.45 p.m., they performed switching 
to expedite restoration of rail service and 
were off duty at 4:40 p.m. They submitted 
a claim for a minimum day and for final 
terminal time at the junction. The com- 
pany declined payment of the final ter- 
minal time, and the brotherhood alleged 
that they had violated the collective 
agreement. 

The brotherhood claimed that the crew 
handled revenue freight cars, Limer to 
Hawk Junction, and did yard switching at 
the junction on completion of their second 
trip to Limer. They said that the crew 
should not be considered as working on a 
work train just because they had a work 
order, and that all road switcher crews. 
working out of Hawk Junction run on 
work orders and are not work trains. | 

The article providing for payment of. 
final terminal time states: ‘““This rule does 
not apply to road switcher runs operating) 
on a turnaround basis within a radius of 
30 miles, or to work or construction 
service on which final terminal time will be. 
included in time for computing overtime...” 

The company read a letter received from. 
the brotherhood, stating in part: “‘If this, 
crew did not perform work train service, 
then they are entitled to final terminal 
time.” They pointed out that the conduc- 
tor had booked his crew for this tour of. 
duty, outward and inward, as “Work 
Extra l5iau | 

They presented copies of the conductor’s 
detention report and trip ticket, both of 
which had designated the train as a ‘“‘work 
extra.’’ The conductor’s detention report 
showed that he was “‘engaged in wrecking 
service at Limer on two occasions of this. 
tour of duty.’’ He also classified his ser- 
vice as ‘‘non-revenue service.” ) 

It was considered important also to the 
company’s position that the engineman 
had claimed, and was paid, 100 miles at 
through freight rates for five hours and 
10 minutes in ‘“‘Work Train Service.” | 

The arbitrator said that, in the light of | 
these facts, he was satisfied that the crew 
engaged in service on a work train, and 
that the rule as quoted applied. For this” 
reason the claim was disallowed. | 

| 
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Publications Received in the Department of Labour Library 


List No. 234 


_ The publications listed below are not for sale by the Depart- 
| ment of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them should 
- communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may be 
borrowed by making application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Applicants must apply through the 
library of their organization. Applications for loans should 
give the number (numeral) of the publication desired and the 
month in which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Annual Reports 


1. ALBERTA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. Alberta Indus- 
try and Resources, 1968. Edmonton, Queen’s Printer, 1968. 
Pp. 167. 


2. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. Sixty- 
seventh Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1967. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1968. Pp. 41. 


3. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. LEGISLA- 
TION BRANCH. Labour Standards in Canada. December 
1967. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1968. Pp. 81. 


4. GREAT BRITAIN. TREASURY. Economic Report on 
1967. London, HMSO, 1968. Pp. 44. 


5. NOVA SCOTIA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
BOARD. 1967 Report; 50 years of Workmen’s Compensation, 
1917-1967. Halifax, Queen’s Printer, 1968. Pp. 45. 


6. QUEBEC (PROVINCE). MINISTERE DE L’INDUS- 
TRIE ET DU COMMERCE. Rapport annuel, 1966/1967. 
Québec, 1968. Pp. 44. 

QUEBEC (PROVINCE). DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 
AND COMMERCE. Annual Report, 1966/67. Quebec, 1968. 
Pp. 44. 

English and French text, the latter inverted and with special 
title page. 


7. U.S. IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE. Annual Report [for the Year ended June 30] 1966. 
Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 127. 

Automation 


8. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. ECONO- 
MICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Technological Changes 
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in the Railway Industry: Employment Effects and Adjustment 
Process, CPR Angus Workshops, Montreal. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1967: Pp. 161, 

The second of three reports on the subject of technological 
change in the railway industry in Canada; the first was ‘* Tech- 
nological changes in the railway industry: Maritime area of 
C.N.R.’’, issued as Report no. 12 in the Skilled manpower 
training research program series. 

This report was written by C. Glyn Williams under the 
direction of Phillip Cohen. 

This report consists of two parts. Part 1 deals with the 
employment and occupational effects of technological change 
in the Angus Shops (Montreal) of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, whereas Part 2 deals with the employment 
adjustment process in relation to technological change. 


9. MANSFIELD, EDWIN. The Economics of Techno- 
logical Change. New York, Norton, 1968. Pp. 257. 

Contents: Technological change and productivity growth. 
Industrial research and development. Innovation and the 
diffusion of new techniques. Automation, labour displacement, 
and adjustment problems. Government expenditures on re- 
search and development. Public policy and technological 
change. 


10. MANSFIELD, EDWIN. /ndustrial Research and Tech- 
nological Innovation; an Econometric Analysis. New York, 
Published for the Cowles Foundation for Research in Eco- 
nomics at Yale University [by] Norton, 1968. Pp. 235. 

Partial contents: Industrial research and development ex- 
penditures: determinants and relation to size of firm and in- 
ventive output. Allocation, characteristics, and outcome of 
the firm’s research and development portfolio: a case study. 
Returns from industrial research and development and deter- 
minants of the rate of technological change. Size of firm, 
market structure, and innovation. Innovation: its timing and 
effects on invesment and firm. The rate of limitation. The speed 
of response of individual firms. Intrafirm rates of diffusion. 


11. TAUSSIG, JOHN N. EDP Applications for the Manu- 
facturing Function. New York, American Management 
Association, 1966. Pp. 55. 

This study, based on replies to a questionnaire circulated by 
American Management Association, describes how electronic 
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data processing is used in industry to solve production prob- 
lems. Some company case studies are included. 


Business 


12. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Combating Knowledge Obsolescence. I. Company Fellowship 
Plans, by J. Roger O’Meara. New York, 1968. Pp. 122. 

In this study, the term ‘‘company fellowship plan” is used 
for ‘‘a formal arrangement under which a particular company 
provides one or more qualified graduate students with non- 
repayable monetary allowances to help them attend univer- 
sities, on a full-time basis, in pursuit of a master’s or a doctoral 
degree.”’ This report presents a detailed analysis of 75 fellow- 
ship plans sponsored by 60 companies (10 of them, Canadian). 


13. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. Small 
Marketers Aids: Annual No. 9. Edited by Jean B. MacArthur. 
Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 89. 

Contents: Retirement plans for self-employed businessmen. 
Keeping score with effective records. Are your salespeople 
missing opportunities ? Checklist for successful retail advertis- 
ing. Steps in making a business decision. What happens When 
You Hire People? Remodeling for Better Retailing. Making 
Selling Attractive to Salespeople. Pointers for developing your 
Top Assistant. Using Security to get a Bank Loan. Revitalize 
Personal Selling in Your Store. 


Commissions of Inquiry 


14. CANADA. ROYAL COMMISSION ON BILIN- 
GUALISM AND BICULTURALISM. Report. General intro- 
duction; Book I: the Official Languages. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1967. Pp. lii, 212. 

André Laurendeau and A. Davidson Dunton, joint chair- 
men. 


Book I of the report is devoted to the status of Canada’s 
official languages, English and French. The report is divided 
into two parts. In Part I the Commission examines the two 
main linguistic groups and the legal status of English and 
French in Canada. Part 2 contains recommendations for 
measures that will ensure an equal status to the two languages. 

CANADA. COMMISSION ROYALE D’ENQUETE SUR 
LE BILINGUISME ET LE BICULTURALISME. Rapport. 
Introduction générale. Livre I: Les langues officielles. Ottawa, 
imprimeur de la Reine, 1967. Pp. xliii, 229. 

André Laurendeau et A. Davidson Dunton, présidents 
conjoints de la Commission. 


15. ONTARIO. ROYAL COMMISSION INQUIRY INTO 
CIVIL RIGHTS. Report No. 1. Toronto, Queen’s Printer, 
1968. 3v. 

Hon. Mr. James McRuer, sole commissioner. 

Report no. 1 consists of three parts: 1. The exercise and 
control of statutory powers in the administrative process; 2. 
Administration of civil and criminal justice in the Province; 
3. Safeguards against unjustified exercise of certain specia| 
powers. 


Conferences 


16. INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS. 2d, TOKYO, 1967. Labor Relations in 
the Asian Countries; Proceedings. Tokyo, Japan Institute of 
Labour, 1967. Pp. 331. 

Conference sponsored by Japan Institute of Labour and 
held March 1-4, 1967 in Tokyo. 

Contains papers presented at the conference as well as 
comments on the papers. There are three papers dealing with 
labour relations in general and twelve papers dealing with 
industrial relations in Malaysia, Thailand, Japan, Taiwan, 
Korea, India, Ceylon, the Philippines, Indonesia, and a paper 
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on the role of the Government in industrial relations in 
Australia. 


17. INTERSTATE CONFERENCE ON LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. 24th, CHICAGO, 1966. Proceedings, June 14-17, 
1966. Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 220. 

Co-sponsored by the Illinois Dept. of Labor and the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The Conference discussed such topics as statistical needs in 
compiling data for inner-city projects, government use of 
occupational wage data (the consideration of pay of govern- 
ment workers at the federal level in the U.S. and Canada and 
at the State and municipal level in the U.S.), prices and family 
budgets, statistics for government safety programs, employment 
forecasting, and the improvement of the education and training 
of workers. 


18. INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION SEMINAR ON 
LOW INCOME GROUPS AND METHODS OF DEALING 
WITH THEIR PROBLEMS. Low Income Groups and Methods 
of dealing with Their Problems; Papers for a Trade Union 
Seminar. Supplement to the Report. Paris, OECD, Manpower 


and Social Affairs Directorate, Social Affairs Division, 1966. | 


Pp. 286. 
At head of title: International seminars, 1965-3. 


The final report of this seminar will not be published until | 


the end of 1968 or beginning of 1969. 
Contains country reports on low income groups in Norway, 


Great Britain, France, United States, Canada, Japan, and | 


Italy. There are four papers on selected groups: old people, 
deprived families, low wage earners, and inherited poverty. 


19. NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ARBRITRATORS. The 


Arbitrator, the NLRB, and the Courts; Proceedings of the 
Twentieth Annual Meeting, San Francisco, California, February — 


28-March 3, 1967. Edited by Dallas L. Jones. Washington, 
Bureau of National Affairs, inc. [c1967]. Pp. 423. 


The question under consideration at the 20th annual meeting 


extent, if at all, should an arbitrator selected to resolve a 
dispute arising out of a collective bargaining agreement con- 
cern himself with federal and state laws and NLRB [National 
Labor Relations Board] and court decisions pertaining to the 
subject matter of the dispute before him ?” 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


of the National Academy of Arbitrators was this: ‘‘To what | 


20. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. Inter- ) 


national Insurance and Employee Benefit and Pension Manage- — 


ment. New York, 1966, Pp. 47. 


Contents: The approaches to insuring international opera- | 
tions. The role of the U.S. broker in Europe. Trends in safety — 
engineering. Employee benefit planning in an international © 
business. Worldwide pension planning. Impact of U.S. taxation — 
on international employee benefits and pensions. Maintaining © 


the purchasing value of pensions. 


21. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. Risk — 
Management and Employee Benefit Planning. New York, 1966. | 


Pp. 29. 


Contents: Risk managers, risk management, and the cor- — 


porate organization. Exposures not usually insured. Establish- 
ing corporate employee benefit plan objectives. The role of the 
pension and employee benefits manager in estate planning. 
Automatic personnel, group insurance, and pension records. 


Industrial Relations 


22. KELLY, WILLIAM PATRICK. The Canadian In- 


dustrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act; an Address 
to Labour Relations Course, St. Mary’s University, Halifax, N.S.» 
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) Monday, January 22, 1968. [Ottawa, Canada Dept. of Labour, 
1968]. Pp. 19. 

“List of Industrial Inquiry Commissions since the inception 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act’’ 
[1949 to 1966], p. 16-19. 

Mr. Kelly is Director of the Conciliation and Arbitration 
: Branch, Canada Department of Labour. 


23. KELLY, WILLIAM PATRICK. Collective Bargaining 
in the Private Sector; an Address delivered to the Department of 
National Defence Industrial Relations Course Sept. 20, 1967. 
(Ottawa, Canada Dept. of Labour, 1967] Pp. 26. 


International Labour Organization 


24. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Methods of 
_ Collective Bargaining and Settlement of Disputes in Rail 
| Transport. Second item on the agenda. Geneva, 1966. Pp. 113. 
At head of title: Report 2. International Labour Organiza- 
‘tion. Inland Transport Committee. 8th session, Geneva, 1966. 
Title in French: Les méthodes de négociation collective et de 
'reglement des conflits dans les transports ferroviaires. 

' BUREAU INTERNATIONAL DU TRAVAIL. Les mé- 
thodes de négociation collective et de réglement des conflits 
“dans les transports ferroviaires. Deuxiéme question a l’ordre 
du jour, Genéve, 1966. Pp. 139. 

Au dessus du titre: Rapport 2. Organisation internationale 
du Travail. Commission des Transports Internes. 8e session, 
Geneve, 1966. 


| 25. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Pay Struc- 
'ture in Rail Transport. Third item on the agenda. Geneva, 
(1966. Pp. 102. 

At head of title: Report 3. International Labour Organiza- 
tion. Inland Transport Committee. 8th session, Geneva, 1966. 


| 26. Methods of Collective Bargaining and Settlement of 
Disputes in Rail Transport; Report submitted to and Proceedings 
of the Eighth Session of the Inland Transport Committee, 
Geneva, 21 November-2 December, 1966. Geneva, International 
Labour Office, 1967. Pp. 142. 


27. Practical Measures to promote Good Labour-Manage- 
‘ment Relations on Plantations; Report submitted to and Pro- 
‘ceedings of the Fifth Session of the Committee on Work on 
‘Plantations, Geneva, 2-13 May, 1966. Geneva, International 
Labour Office, 1967. Pp. 189. 


28. The Role of Employers’ and Workers’ Organization in 
‘programming and planning in the Metal Trades; Report sub- 
\mitted to and Proceedings of the Eighth Session of the Metal 
Trades Committee, Geneva, 6-17 December, 1965. Geneva 
‘International Labour Office, 1967. Pp. 127. 


' Labour Organization 


29. BARKIN, SOLOMON, ed. The Role of Trade Unionism 
in Independent Developing Countries; Papers and Material for 
a Trade Union Seminar assembled by Solomon Barkin. Paris 
OECD, Manpower and Social Affairs Directorate [1967]. 
Pp. 162. 

At head of title: International seminars, 1964-5. 

These papers were prepared for a Seminar to be held in 
}1964 but which was postponed. 

*. . . Outlines some of the activities of trade unions in 
‘developing countries apart from the traditional activity of 
collective bargaining.’ Trade Union activities in the field of 
“basic education, training in industrial relations, vocational 
training, welfare, and co-operatives, are discussed. 

30. BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN. 
Strength in Brotherhood; the Story of the Brotherhood of 
/ Railroad Trainmen. Ottawa, 1967. Pp. 42. 


| 
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A brief history of the activities of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen in both Canada and the U:S. 


31. SCHLOSSBERG, STEPHEN I. Organizing and the Law. 
Washington, Bureau of National Affairs, 1967. Pp. xiii, 254. 

The author, General Counsel of the United Automobile 
Workers of America, explains American trade union law 
affecting union organization. He briefly reviews the applica- 
ble laws, lays down some ground rules for organizers, and 
discusses unfair labour practices by the employer and by the 
union, recognition of the union without an election, National 
Labor Relations Board case procedure, bargaining units, and 
finally, the conduct of elections. 


32. UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA. [Pro- 
ceedings of Canadian] National Policy Conference, May 2 and 
3, 1968, Toronto, Ontario. [Toronto, 1968]. lv. 


Labour Supply 


33. CONFERENCE ON HUMAN RESOURCES DE- 
VELOPMENT, IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY OF SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY, 1966. Human Resources Develop- 
ment; [Report]. Edward B. Jakubauskas [and] C. Phillip 
Baumel, eds. Ames, Iowa State University Press [c1967]. Pp. 163 

This Conference was held on October 13 and 14, 1966, in 
Ames, Iowa, and was sponsored jointly by the Industrial 
Relations Centre and the Co-operative Extension Service of 
Iowa State University, and the lowa State Manpower Develop- 
ment Council. 

The book deals with concepts and problems of human 
resources development, trends in employment practices, dis- 
crimination in employment, vocational training, and public 
policy in the manpower field. 


34. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOUR. MAN- 
POWER RESEARCH UNIT. Growth of Office Employment. 
London, HMSO, 1968. Pp. 88. 

‘*,. An analysis of the growth of office employment in Great 
Britain from 1921 to 1961. Part I compares changes in the 
numbers of office workers and all workers in each industry or 
group of industries. Part II deals with particular trends and 
features of office growth, and shows the effect of each on all 
industries. Statistical detail is provided in appendices.” 


35. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Human Re- 
sources for Industrial Development, Some Aspects of Policy 
and Planning. Geneva, 1967. Pp. 237. 

Title in French: Ressources humaines pour le développe- 
ment industriel.... 

Contents: Skill requirements for industrialization. Education 
and training programmes. The effective utilisation of man- 
power for industrialization. Training for small manufacturing 
enterprises in developing countries. Social participation in 
industrial development. Employment aspects of industrializa- 
tion. Progressive industrial technology for devellping countries. 
Wages and industrial development. 

BUREAU INTERNATIONAL DU TRAVAIL. Ressources 
humaines pour le développement industriel; quelques aspects de 
la politique générale et de la planification. Geneve, 1967. Pp. 276. 


36. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Manpower 
Adjustment Programmes: 2. Sweden, U.S.S.R., United States. 
Geneva, 1967. Pp. 190. 

Title’ in French: L’adaptation de la main d’oeuvre au 
progres technique. 

For each of the countries studied in this report there is an 
examination of national policies designed to prevent unemploy- 
ment, ways in which industries and firms try to prevent job 
loss, unemployment assistance programs, vocational education, 
the content of collective agreement clauses dealing with 
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technological change, and current trends in research on labour 
problems caused by technological change. 

BUREAU INTERNATIONAL DU TRAVAIL. L’adapta- 
tion de la main-d’oeuvre au progrés technique: II. Suéde, 
COORISS. Bids Unis, Geneve, 1967. bp. 217. 

Travail et automation Cahier no. 6. 


37. KRUGER, ARTHUR MARTIN, ed. The Canadian 
Labour Market; Readings in Manpower Economics, edited by 
A. M. Kruger [and] N. M. Meltz. [Toronto] Centre for Indus- 
trial Relations, University of Toronto, 1968. Pp. xix, 312. 

Financial assistance was given by the Labour Department- 
University Research Committee, the Ontario Economic 
Council, and the Ontario Department of Labour. 

Contents: Micro-economic theory labour allocation and 
manpower policy [by] Arthur Kruger. The analysis of the 
labour market in classical economics [by] Samuel Hollander. 
Technological progress and labour displacement [by] Yehuda 
Kotowitz. Structural unemployment [by] John W. L. Winder. 
Labour market information and analysis in Canada [by] Noah 
M. Meltz. Labour markets and educational planning [by] Ian 
Drummond. Measuring the output of educational institutions 
[by] David Stager. 


38. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Manpower and Social Policy 
in the Netherlands. Paris, 1967. Pp. 301. 


39. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Manpower Policies and 
Problems in Austria. Paris, 1967. Pp. 145. 

Describes manpower and economic conditions in Austria, 
including chapters on the Employment Service, policies for 
increasing employment, and vocational training. 


Labouring Classes 


40. BARKIN, SOLOMON, ed. Jnternational Labor, edited 
by Solomon Barkin, William Dymond [and others]. New York, 
Harper & Row [cl1967]. Pp. 278. 

Partial contents: The study of foreign labor and industrial 
relations. The role of trade unions in national political econo- 
mies (develpped countries of Europe). Trade unionism and the 
development process in the new nations: a comparative view. 
International trade union organizations: structure, functions, 
limitations. Industrial relations of American corporations 
abroad. Manpower adjustments to technological change: an 
international analysis. National manpower administration and 
policies. National wage and incomes policies and trade unions: 
issues and experiences. 


41. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. FAIR 
EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES BRANCH. Fair Employment 
Laws in Canada. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1968. 1 folder. 

Title in French: Lois sur les justes méthodes d’emploi au 
Canada. 


42. HOROWITZ, GAD. Canadian Labour in Politics. 
Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1968. Pp. 273. 

This study is concerned with the relationship between the 
labour movement in Canada and the Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation, and later the New Democratic Party. 


43. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. Age Dis- 
crimination prohibited in Private Employment; Major Pro- 
visions in State Laws. Washington, GPO, 1968. Pp. 21. 


44. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. Con- 
struction Safety Pile Driving and Cofferdams. Washington, 
GPO, 1967. Pp. 60. 


45. WOOTTON, GRAHAM. Workers, Unions and _ the 
State. London, Routledge and K. Paul, 1966. Pp. xiii, 173. 
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The author, a sociologist specializing in the sociology of 
politics and a teacher at Oxford University, discusses the 
obligations of workers in their trade unions to the State and to 
the community. With particular reference to the situation in 
Great Britain, he comments on such matters as inflation, 
balance-of-payment crises, the low rate of economic growth, 
etc. 


Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development 


The following three reports were published by the OECD in 
Paris in 1966. 

46. Report by the British Joint Team which visited the 
United States from 15th-25th May, 1966, to study Produc- 
tivity Bargaining. Pp. 25. 


Programme for employers and unions. National missions, | 


1966. Report no. 1. 


47. Report by the German Joint Team which visited the 
United Kingdom from 19th-23rd September, to study Personnel 
Planning in Firms. Pp. 24. 

Programme for employers and unions. National missions, 
1966. Report no. 3. 


48. Report by the Norwegian Joint Team which visited the 
Federal Republic of Germany and Switzerland from 3rd-7th 
October, 1966, to study the Employment of Foreign Man- 
power. Pp. 19. 


Programme for employers and unions. National missions, | 


1966. Report no. 2. 


Wages and Hours 


49. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE. RESEARCH AND STATIS- 
TICS DIRECTORATE. Earnings of Dentists in Canada, 
1959-1965. Ottawa, 1968. Pp. 42. 


50. McBEATH, MAURICE GORDON. Salary Adminis- 
tration [by] G. McBeath [and] D. N. Rands. London, Business 
Publications, 1964. Pp. xiii, 270. 

Contents: Salary administration. Job analysis. Job evalua- 
tion. Job structure. Salary structure. Salary and benefit sur- 
veys. Employee appraisal. Salary planning. Policies and 
procedures. Supplementary remuneration. Fringe benefits. 
Staffing of the salary administration function. 


51. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Com- | 


pensation Expenditures and Payroll Hours; Air Transportation, 
1964. Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 33. 


52. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. National | 
Survey of Professional, Administrative, Technical, and Clerical | 


Pay, June 1967; Accountants and Auditors, Attorneys, Personnel 
Management, Buyers, Engineers and Chemists, Engineering 
Technicians, Draftsmen,. Office Clerical. Washington, GPO, 
1968. Pp. 83. 


Miscellaneous 


53. CANADIAN NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. Countdown: 
Canadian Nursing Statistics, 1967. Ottawa, 1968. Pp. 106. 


54. COMMISSION DES COMMUNAUTES' EURO- 
PEENNES. Premier rapport général sur lactivité des Com- 
munautés en 1967. Bruxelles, 1968. Pp. 527. 

Au dessus du titre du premier rapport: Communauté 
européenne du charbon et de I’acier. Communauté économique 
européenne. Communauté européenne de l|’énergie atomique. 
Commission. 

‘Ce [premier] rapport couvre les mois de février 4 décembre 
1967 pour la C.E.C.A., de mars a décembre 1967 pour Euratom 
et d’avril 4 décembre 1967 pour la C.E.E.”’ 
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55. EVANS, JACK NAUNTON. Great Figures in the 
Labour Movement. [\st ed.] Oxford, Pergamon Press, 1966. 
Pp. viii, 176. 

Contents: Robert Owen, 1771-1858. William Morris, 
1834-1896. Keir Hardie, 1856-1915. Tom Mann, 1856-1941. 
| Beatrice and Sydney Webb, 1858-1943 and 1859-1947. George 
_ Lansbury, 1859-1940. Ramsay MacDonald, 1866-1937. Clement 
Attlee, 1883-[1967]. Herbert Morrison, 1888-1965. Aneurin 
Bevan, 1897-1960. 


56. FLEISHER, FREDERIC. The New Sweden, the 
Challenge of a Disciplined Democracy. New York, David 
‘McKay Co., 1967. Pp. 365. 

The author, an American journalist, has lived in Sweden for 
fifteen years. He writes about social conditions, labour con- 
ditions, the government, the place of women in Swedish 
society, the arts, the Swedish film industry, and other aspects 
of Swedish life. 


_ 57. GALBRAITH, JOHN KENNETH. The New Indus- 
trial State. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1967. Pp. xv, 427. 
An examination of the American economy with particular 
reference to the part played by the large corporations. 


58. HILL, ARNOLD VICTOR. Tides of Change: a Story 
of Fishermen’s Co-operatives in British Columbia. [Prince 
Rupert, B.C.? Prince Rupert Fishermen’s Co-operative 
Association, c1967]. Pp. 279. 


59. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
‘TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Counselling for Special 


The Canadian Delegation 


Continued from page 530 


Groups: a Pilot Study by Professor Lady Gertrude Williams. 
Paris, 1967. Pp. 118. 

This study examines ways of improving counselling tech- 
niques in Employment Services to help those workers with a 
poor work record, i.e., those who are unemployed for long 
periods or who have difficulty holding a job for any length of 
time even when there is high employment in the area where 
they live. The five countries included in the study are Germany, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, Great Britain, and the United States. 


60. ROSENBLUTH, GIDEON. The Canadian Economy 
and Disarmament. Toronto, Macmillan, 1967. Pp. 189. 

“This study was commissioned and financed by the Cana- 
dian Peace Research Institute...” 

A study of the economic consequences of disarmament in 
Canada. The author concludes that disarmament could result 
in the freeing of labour and resources ‘‘for uses that will 
benefit the welfare, health, and education of the community, 
raise the rate of technical progress, and enable us to contribute 
more to the development of less fortunate areas.” 


61. STESSIN, LAWRENCE. The Disloyal Employee, by 
Lawrence Stessin and Ira Wit. New York, Man & Manager 
1967. Pp. 136. 

*“An analysis of court cases and rulings on emp]oyer rights, 
responsibilities—and restrictions—in dealing with employees 
whose activities might harm the firm.’’ Some types of disloyal 
employees discussed in this book are the moonlighter, the 
white collar thief, the embezzler, the trade secret stealer, the 
future competitor, the customer-list stealer, the self-serving 
executive, the secret competitor, and the bribe taker. 


of Labour, Ottawa, and Assistant Secre- 
tary (Stenographer), Mrs. L. Saumur, 
Economics & Research Branch, Canada 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. Provin- 
cial Representatives Accompanying the 
Delegation as Observers: Manitoba— 
N. D. Cochrane, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Winnipeg; Ontario—Hon. Dalton 
Bales, Q.C., Minister of Labour, Toronto; 
H. Munro, Executive Assistant to the 
Minister of Labour of Ontario, Toronto; 
‘Quebec—Rénald Fréchette, M.L.A., Par- 
liament Buildings, Quebec; Gérald Harvey, 
M.L.A., Parliament Buildings, Quebec; 
and Donat Quimper, Q.C., Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Quebec. 


i mployer Delegation 


Employer Delegate: F. K. Richan, Vice- 
‘President, Industrial Relations, Philips 
‘Electronics Industries Ltd., Toronto, 
‘nominated by the Canadian Manu- 
‘facturers’ Association); Employer Ad- 
visers: R. M. Drennan, Secretary and 
/Manager, Employee Relations, Cyanamid 
of Canada Limited, Montreal, (nominated 
oy the Canadian Employers’ Committee 
on the ILO); G. H. Durocher, Labour 
Relations Director, Canadian Construc- 
ion Association, (nominated by the 
‘Canadian Employers’ Committee on the 
LO); and R. E. Wilkes, General Secretary, 
The Railway Association of Canada, 
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Montreal, (nominated by the Canadian 
Employers’ Committee on the ILO). 


Worker Delegation 


Worker Delegate: Joseph Morris, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President, Canadian Labour 
Congress, Ottawa, (nominated by the 
Canadian Labour Congress); Substitute 
Worker Delegate and Adviser: A. L. 
Hepworth, Director, International Affairs 
Department, Canadian Labour Congress, 
Ottawa, (nominated by the Canadian 


Labour Congress); Worker Advisers: 
R. Cormier, Directeur Professionnel de la 
Fédération des Pates et Papiers, Quebec, 
(nominated by the Confederation of Na- 
tional Trade Unions); and W. Stefano- 
vitch, Executive Board Member, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Windsor, (nominated by the 
Canadian Labour Congress). 


Part II of the 52nd ILO conference report 
will appear in the October issue. 


Insurance Registrations And Other UIC Statistics 


On April 30, insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 638,919 
employees who had made contributions 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
since April 1, 1968. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 393,832, an increase of 87 since 
March 31, 1968. 

During April there were 12,190 in- 
vestigations conducted by enforcement 
officers across Canada. Of these, 9,278 
were spot checks of claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 
804 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 2,108 were investigations 
in connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain bene- 
fits. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 245 


cases, six against employers and 239 
against claimants. * 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
claimants making false statements or mis- 
representations numbered 516.* 

Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in April totalled 
$32,553,586.35 compared with $33,877,- 
102.07 in March and $31,944,984.24 in 
April 1967. 

Benefits paid in April totalled $53,348,- 
373.64 compared with $63,704,797.04 in 
March and $47,262,830.11 in April 1967. 

The balance in the Fund on April 30 
was $279,944,842.56 compared with $298,- 
712,572.20 on March 31 and $242,935,- 
165.93 on April 30, 1967. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the in- 
vestigations conducted during this period. 
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STATI oT CS SECRICIN 


Current Labour Statistics 


Percentage Change From 


Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
(in thousands) 
TOPAL CIVIEFAN: LABOURSFPOR CR eae ee hee igees June 22 8,158 + 3.6 + 3.8 
Hp 8u (Opie) ee oan tir SORA Ce ens RAN cas ihe cbt, RAT June 22 7,763 + 3.4 + 2.6 
PROVICOlLUTe 25 oye nee ae sai kG Og chreed earner ol Morro June 22 591 + 1.2 — 2.5 
NOTA ET ICUL CEC re ree ee ae eet ee ee ns aes oer eee June 22 Tears + 3.6 + 3.0 
PATA WOLKETS ee Oe ee recor teens ae June 22 6,692 + 4.6 + 4.0 
AE WOLK 3 0; HOULS OL SOLE ete ee et eee racets es eee June 22 6,397 + 3.3 + 2.6 
RU WOE KOSS 1 NAN s 55s OUTS ce teen teem Pe stn ha eos June 22 1,050 — 3.8 + 2.0 
FIMDIOV EC DUTNOlAUIWVOUKEE ct Rete eee nice co he enam June 22 316 +42.3 + 4.6 
WinieniplOVed eck ter 2. eee ener ete meee aeagr te Meat Re eerste... soe June 22 395 + 7.9 +35.3 
PDEA GLH COMP ReD A Bins Anhiae nciap, pons sabre «aie tae sand tet ae eR June 22 37 —15.9 +23.3 
QUE DEC etesicczccecriceiene pe ete tere deities Roll sds. cae June 22 143 + 6.7 +38.8 
ODLATIO 8 act cd Scare ee Re el ees Ua Jaa eT ee June 22 129 +24.0 +26.5 
| 2 5 1 | ey IY ly eS ea ct hades Seen Ae Se ce Ocal RS mee June 22 36 0.0 +71.4 
PAC, © 836 fie eee eer eee see ee EN URES Ge ee OM ae June 22 50 + 4.2 +38.9 
Withoutworkpand scekin ewok v2. be tse ee ge ene! June 22 381 + 9.8 +36.6 
Onaemporary (Ay On UpstOns 0! GaVGi6 sae tees ua ee ate eet June 22 14 —26.3 + 7.7 
INDUSTRIAL EMPEOY MEN) (196P2100) 2.04 c50. cc ecc R e March 117.9 + 0.7 — 0.6 
Manufacturing-employment (196 U=100) 0s). nO A as March 119.3 + 1.3 — 2.2 
EVELMIG ROATLLOING  fiscseie 0s) tieteetber Rt) teh oS ee ye Ae ee 1st Qtr. 1968 35,601 — —19.1 
Destined. to.the labour forcesas fr eee he as ee ie ee, 1st Qtr. 1968 18,864 a —22.5 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
SITIKES ANG TOCKOUIS hu erie erie ee tne tn, er eens June 152 +31.0 +49.0 
IWOOl WOLKETS INVOLVEG 200 co eek cere eer eres June 46,215 +49.1 —14.5 
HOUEALIONINIFINAD GAYS. oe ho ere te 2 ee ee ey eee June 548,560 +33.6 —23.2 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP. )..............00::cccceceeeeseees March $107.50 + 0.3 + 6.5 
AVElLApe-HOULLY. CATININGS (N12) eee eee ee eee March Si251 + 0.8 + 5.9 
Averase hours worked’! per week (milg.)i2.2...s eee March 40.1 — 0.8 0.0 
Averase weekly wages (ints: ) 2. bene, oe es er nee Site March $100.62 + 0.1 + 5.9 
Consumer! price wdex-(1949= 100) oe eee, ee June 154.7 + 0.3 + 4.0 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 =100) .......... March 113-3 + 0.1 + 1.5 
Total labour income (thousands of dollars) .........c.:...-cce:sceccescenescesseee March 2,754 + 1.0 + 6.7 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
otal (averages 949.22 100): f25 a) ok sh eae eg 1 es Se eed oa April 293.7 + 1.9 + 3.5 
Maniiracvurine saber is) ame es 1 eto) ey Beene .Scc April 258.8 + 3.4 + 2.3 
Durables (272) ees Ae eta age eee ee ak as April 266.3 te hah Sell 
Dlon: dura blési © acti cote co): gates 2 hee 8 April 252.4 — 0.2 + 3.3 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION fF 
SOE: a Tae Noe aag a eeod reacts teas MiP 2 i OS Milani AO ph Meg ataly dat Ay May 16,790 +41.3 + 4.3 
BTIDICUGUSS 2c irk in Oo eee kos 5 ne ee eae Ce eee May 12,851 +11.9 +11.4 
IU MeECODSITNCUON Ai ce Sawer UE ue ene eee Lame, Ya ee May 82,297 + 4.2 +28.5 


*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, (DBS Cat. No. 71-001), a monthly publication of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
B-1—Labour Income F-1 and F-2—Prices 
C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


D-1 to D-4—Manpower Division 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended June 22, 1968 


British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
(in thousands) 
eT G Rad 0) Ue el SEA ee peoner roe 8,158 665 2,294 3,044 1,338 817 
SESE, DE Ene Cg | Ae) en i a ee 5,637 473 1,600 2,069 935 560 
RENN eee eR se Na a hie clined ditsmeasvleiageos 2,521 192 694 975 403 257 
(Dap we Bago, Cell ge ten RD POT oc OR Pe 980 80 269 363 167 101 
(ER lecular Rr er a i rl Re a oy PM 233 126 397 411 193 106 
Ee i Rane REE tach tl Bn Re AR lo ed 3,365 243 970 1,279 527 346 
NN NON Sa eae re tr tases 2361 199 602 905 411 244 
OE Fag 1) eo i re A, REE 219 L7 56 86 40 20 
LIOR Re gad te! Sa eos ERE | SCORER ore Pres FATS 7,763 628 2,151 2,915 1,302 767 
ee Ne esas canst anes atte hd Secaarnvcterndivcceaeane 5,349 443 1,485 1,985 910 526 
fas Oa it ae Gen AU oP eee 2,414 185 666 930 392 241 
aan ek I no eee 591 26 135 149 246 35 
TET ULC NWO O. ©. | tO ORES AAO ee DE PEDO, =P 7,172 602 2,016 2,766 1,056 732 
Ra. (eee aE Se ee ee Pome Pe 6,692 547 1,867 2,606 1,000 672 
© S letal owl Bl year ee A eh ORE EG Se AAD ct eg 4,485 cy; 1,266 1,742 649 451 
ee eee t, Sucen nee en 2,207 170 601 864 351 221 
BY gl ETE 9 a io EN ee Ry 395 37 143 129 36 50 
ES eee Le: EE 288 30 115 84 25 34 
EE eee eet ov Bed yn A OEE Sch 107 ° 28 45 11 16 
PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE............cccc.cccsscsssssenss 6,091 668 1,807 2,032 982 602 
a a 8 ate aC a A PS RO ay RE RAR HEI pe 8 1,425 187 423 435 236 144 
ee Na can 4,666 481 1,384 1,597 746 458 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended June 22, 1968 


20-64 years 


14-19 Men Women 65 Years 
Years and Over 
Total All Persons Married Other Married Other All Persons 


(in thousands) 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


BEND) ON BR ee i ee 14,249 2,305 4,020 1,144 4,143. 1,079 1,500 
LABOUR PORCH akiactat ee oa ee 8,158 980 3,876 1,005 1,315 763 219 
Eniployedo....2-: bs dicuar Paci Uiheov Rete enemas 7,763 827 3,771 927 1,290 736 Zid 
TEROTTIINO VOU ee se  ceadec a, pee ee 395 153 105 78 25 Pa as 
NOTIN LABOUR FORCE? ....scee anes 6,091 1,383 144 139 2,828 316 2o) 


PARTICIPATION RATET 
1968S June: 222s ea ee eee iss 41.5 96.4 87.8 oH edi 70.7 14.6 
NE neg ete eae eae UOC SE Ftp 55.4 329 95.8 85.2 S107 70.5 14.9 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATEt 
B9G68 SUING 2 Dae sss ho area cored 4.8 15.6 Zo 7.8 1.9 35 7* 
May *h8 ates et) Bovaten ves meee sees 4.6 10.2 3.4 95 2.1 3.8 ats 


*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. | 
+The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age-and over. 
tThe unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended June 22, 1968 | 
June May June | 
1968 1968 1967 | 
(in thousands) | 
TOMA Ls UINEMIPIEO VED) 400) ree ete emi il dle CRORE etre eae ec a 395 366 292 
On, temporary layotl up to 30. day Sis sce: teres eee eee oe od ok ee ee eae 14 19 13 
without workeand Seeking work: £2. 5.) ees eee a a ea 2 haan ees Oe pres 381 347 279 
Seeking | 
Pull-time work ees er Bees & 2)a.0s, oh rea ee tes. OL cae 339 327 256 
Part-time gor = ee Weekes ee es enemies ET ape es cc te) 42 20 23 : 
rider? macnthe.s..2.5. eas! ot © corte nr RO ee ees 170 100 tah 
SITIONS ere, cee RD. ke 0 iy aaa ey ae Re WO I ey 109 108 77 
ARG THOTT Sere octets se aa cae TRO te ENN VE ty, 46 77 34 : 
More thant months Sesh he be ie cn imi oh OOM geod, 56 62 ae } 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


This table was not received from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in time for inclusion in this issue. It will reappear in October. | 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from em- 
ployers having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; 
at March 1968, employers in the principal non-agricultural 
industries reported a total employment of 3,471,852. Table 
C-3 gives estimates of total employment, by industry divisions, 
for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of 
establishments employing 20 or more persons and from a 


sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 
persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a some- 
what smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours 
of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in 
the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Compositet 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 


Index Numbers 


(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and’ Wages and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
AVERAGES : 
NN a is re ee aks aude h et ecanceiubida ecb hdarscassperaaasionte 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 
Nee Aes Ay cas soRaC aM r pats Nes bea dawaslet ots wianishscancnr’ 108.2 110.6 86.51 111.1 110.9 90.42 
(eS ERE Rh Ta. Eo A eC 114.3 116.3 91.01 1 iy 116.2 94.78 
vig Reais. 4 20 # Sai poteL 4 > 2 ae Pe ob a ER 120.7 123.1 96.30 12335 122.8 100.13 
et te cra eat acres sect ca sa is odes tine’ ie vpavaaanssauiaveee 122.6 131.4 102.79 123,2 130.6 106.53 
MEINERS coe ce eee co, BO RIPCCOR |, cascade fu lsedscvavsonarentoeente 118.6 129.1 100.98 122.0 128.4 104.73 
gM) RS RL A SR SIDE) 8 aa SR PU 119.3 130.8 102.32 121.7 130.0 106.05 
PSE TE Ld AE A "| ee RRO 225 130.6 102.19 122.9 129.8 105.86 
Ne Be EB cus svc van Stusiptce nd IapeEoue 123.5 131.6 102.96 124.7 130.7 106.60 
SR ier aa eee DA e, na nscnapaseead Measinscéh casas 125.8 13214 103.35 124.3 130.1 106.12 
RIN ar er Oi ee LAG; «js bs dnaapnieeeh Ga eovaae ante ae 127.0 132.5 103.66 126.7 130.9 106.73 
ee giao hate a OR END, JT er enema er ee 125.9 133.9 104.77 $25.5 133.0 108.45 
ES ae ea De EE ORS, 124.8 134.3 105.10 123.3 134.1 109.32 
Oh re yg tad Batt OR ROR OES OCR ee RRO TEE. 124.3 134.5 105.26 123.2 134.5 109.71 
een Cris irks hb See AO Age toe OREN s oe RENRER ER EET. 2 120.5 131.1 102.49 119.8 132.1 107.83 
eee Suasspurn caapisBenapaltinacaseonsecaeaeee 118.6 135.6 106.10 119.8 135.3 110.30 
RAINE er «ond lash nat sel ehesioomanrysete 117.1 137.0 107.17 117.8 136.5 111.31 
a ene 117.9 137.4 107.50 119.3 136.6 111.42 
*Revised. tPreliminary. 


tIncludes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, 


insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 


Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 
oe 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
March Feb. March March Feb. March 
Areas 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 

REGION AND PROVINCE . 

Atlantic Réviptin: the. 24.6; elas oedema dee, 108.8 107.8 107.9 90.90 90.34 85.90 
Wewfoutidlands oni ier eek coc ne orcas eee: 107.1 108.9 108.8 98.77 97.43 91.03 
Prince Bdwatd. island. 94.203 see ee ee 106.6 104.9 101.7 76.51 76.86 73.83 
1 Foye Shot ela] Ce Se Oa Ae aee NG Aa TEER ues: SAM ar wes 110.4 107.7 108.3 87.48 86.93 3355) 
BNL aE EUTIS VICKS oes sted feo hoc hse ees ee ain ee ee 108.2 107.4 107.4 91.40 91.04 86.48 

CO ee ago tee cate) ees oe au ete 2 eed ee Oe ee 112.6 1257 115.2 105.79 105.17 98.83 

DL Ce bt ee Peer ee tee, Ante Apt Om MERE Ree ER TONER | SREY Y xa pee 1224 120.7 122.4 110.08 110.06 103.89 

Peairie REGION re OO ee ee cated Pe: 117.4 116.7 115.4 102.34 102.02 94.83 
IVI AR tO Bierce aoe et jate bh coe cee ee vee 111.0 1105 109.9 98.05 97.15 89.27 
SASK ALCH OWED esi lckee chat i teat ee ce ee 114.8 1T3:5 111.6 100.13 99.85 92.46 
V4 (ois i: eRe RR ator OMENS bee yn 1 ke) RB 123°9 123.3 121.8 106.45 106.54 100.02 

British @ Oli tates seca eter eee 12356 122.2 1257 118.58 118.05 RZ 

CAIN ADA ehtek CR ik ie cea eo ne 2 117.9 Ws 118.6 107.50 107.17 100.98 

URBAN AREAS 
vo NE ) 01 eb A CC Es NARA SL NER UREN een OR. 8 oa OE 128.8 128.3 127.6 85.82 84.31 78.85 
Pialifa xe eal eS ts 73 AN eae neem ceo) em 115.6 115.6 114.0 90.05 89.44 83.83 
Sy Cine yt eas Sh 0D om ea tok ees Oral Lots, 5 Oe ee 96.9 89.9 97.0 96.23 96.47 96.77 
Moneta areca a er ib a ea opt Ls 121 112.0 107.6 85.87 84.76 79.47 
Saint Jonn 2262 eee eee ee ees. 114.2 111.8 2 89.68 88.55 83.95 
CHICOUUNI a ee eee tees Cm ee 100.4 99.6 108.1 122.09 122.07 117.20 
Montrealttg. 085 ee ee Lee Ae, 118.4 LU76 120.8 107,71 106.81 100.32 
(UEDEC Naas he er ie ee en ee ee ee enc 109.9 110.2 tr. 91.65 90.48 85.07 
Shawinigan. enn a eee ane, 93.5 96.8 101.7 109.52 106.16 103.05 
Sherbrooke ccc: ey ree | fe telat cere eaomerie ios ii Ed 115.8 118.7 91.83 90.54 84.28 
SE LOis-Rivieres:...h Ce ee ey A et Se 108.0 105.5 112.4 97.61 97.21 92.09 
Ottawa-Elall.- Bovey eine 2 hea 12331 12237 118.4 101.43 100.06 93.58 
Belleville ds ies scr! Saisie Rethiens maimed te cue aN, aa 114.1 114.8 114.5 94.30 93.55 88.34 
BLAMDtOn sh eee ee en oe 256.8 Yee 248.9 110.05 109.34 104.10 
IFAT OES VMAs casos Pee ke, ee 124.7 124.6 136.1 101.21 101.43 99.19 
Form W illiam-sPorteArthur: Seve 5.2... sak eek ee 112.9 11333 123.1 103.06 101.56 100.49 
GSC PES, 2, Seatac ached: PR eae ob ce 132.6 13:6 £3311 100.28 99.95 92.89 
Jie EWA e YI 0) n puteeares et ih op opp Pte TN DASE bn Serle | arctan ing viens LETS 1172 119.7 113.67 11355 108.27 
EAE SULT ares eS a Cink cath A ee ean eS ed 119.7 118.8 1202 104.68 105.11 101.19 
1 Gi teh 1h) | a IRAN UCR a Sees (yd a 140.0 140.4 140.0 99.08 97.70 90.27 
TE ONGON eA 2 Gh ae kk ee 117.4 117.4 122.6 101.76 100.84 94.91 
Dia nara abel seer ih oer Re ak eee 2 eae 99.9 100.3 107.2 103.91 104.11 100.19 
©) Sina we setter, ae is MAC ps Sed ae he ee | oth ee ee 130.3 80.7 137.3 92.78 118.37 115.20 
Peterborouwlieee so), 0) ee, oe BEA oe ee 128.9 129.1 133.0 112.90 112.10 105.94 
LAG Ce et A MER AREY 2 ie al | Pema Ae, 136.6 136.8 1I3b5 136.64 138.52 132.39 
Sault Ste. Marie.............. RENE Ain SEN PELE) CM Seen REO A od 114.6 UA Ghey 117.6 123.64 121.80 117.44 
UCT 3b ee a oS oe 112.0 111.0 107.8 130.04 131551 122.82 
leat ATINCs ee et eh ka ee es oe oe 118.3 107.0 134.2 104.33 112.06 110.75 
PURI Ss). IA. coe dies MALE Se, Se 76.9 77.6 83.6 100.79 100.35 93.29 
PP OTOOTO 2c: ee eee Ss ea ie oe ee 124.7 123.9 123.6 BLT? 110.81 104.70 
bik TE Tile Mikanert S < 3 RA et nee A od MMe a, ad ena | y Ze 108.5 107.7 113.1 125301 12551 117.65 
Watndlsor. 0p ee as ee i ga ne 146.6 144.8 145.0 7) 119.84 111.68 
NVILOI POS. ARR S foo i Md a cl ee ie A 41 be Liss 113.8 91.61 91.04 85.01 
REO de oc eee a et ct ee ee ee 115.4 113.8 111.9 94.72 94.32 90.42 
PARK ALTOONA Bis 5 5 ee Mee era ee ee Oe 142.2 139.7 130.5 95.09 95731 83.54 
oaary ces POG ced ee a ee eae eed 132.8 130.9 130.7 105.40 104.63 97.00 
EOOIONS OU tac she Oe ee ee 129.8 128.8 125.9 100.09 99.26 93.61 
VaDCOUVCE 6 01 5.50 eee ee ee ee eee 124.9 124.2 124.9 114.20 113221 107.56 
POLOLIG ei 2c ee eee Oe aa 121.3 119.0 125.8 102.70 103.02 93.51 


*Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 


TABLE C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


This table was not received from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in time for inclusion in this issue. It will reappear in October. 
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TABLE C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly 


Numbers* Wages and Salaries* 
March Feb. March March Feb. March 
Industries 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
eeerees, LINCO LING” MILLING 22 cts ccuicscisvccsteuie 109.1 107.7 107.8 138.69 139.20 127.62 
CALL 2.56. RAIS laa Se Meee eR et EERE or flere 102-7 102.4 103.4 137.57 HAS 127.32 
co ERT 29, ae ols Oiieae ssp nee ers ae 104.8 100.0 102.7 141.70 145.21 129.49 
MUMMERS RICE [IU LUDO gate cates heeds cre ssdnaxtoneseeeesaaniaves 114.5 1iZi6 108.9 126.97 128.71 117.98 
Beem eres ATL BALTIC OB oe entges sede. acoscs tap cocdenensdaesvoeke 86.7 82.4 97.5 114.02 111.82 104.69 
BELVICES INCIGENtal 10 MINING.....0.....6.cc.cccvescorssocececees 165.0 165.9 152.1 153.60 154.44 139.19 
I PON BN BO 85.55 BS ee cs ccd ds eis acta nies ssaleeds 119.3 117.8 122.0 111.42 111.31 104.73 
NUIT MRI ANE Go sch NE ots vine cs Mite esse. oencttonsed 129.0 125.9 134.7 118.58 119.14 111.76 
Os co US 62 fa bad Ae ee e115 iMG a P92 111.8 104.74 104.15 97.93 
UC OR DT EDs pea (82 0 ln Reape) ens SO eee 102.0 101.3 rey 100.51 99.73 94.31 
Suet! SOUS 2G ip ey, Seen eee Ta eee ce ee 101.2 100.3 100.8 97.74 96.96 91.13 
a eo ois A sd as Rye er phones 107.0 107.2 107.3 116.82 115.88 112.92 
Tobacco processing and product...................s:c00cee00 Gy eels 116.9 116.5 107.46 104.90 100.57 
Selec g Sail 6 ts 00 es i RRM ne Ree a oe oe ee 4122.0 123.9 120.0 114.84 113.08 104.23 
(Te CEC, CLASSE: Rec Sieg, Se ane Ie ee ae 98.8 100.7 99.7 75.07 75.40 67.83 
LS e Tg 620 L0G Fo, Se =e 116.1 1155 118.0 92.03 91.92 85.95 
(OVER GLE SR SRS as Oe a a ee 110.5 110.0 109.9 71.41 71.25 65.64 
COL?) SRR ee eee On ee 110.3 L107 114.2 10.71 W025 63.28 
0 TUE ee [fee GaRINRen Oe, ec CERO 5 ae cea <a ae 102.7 102.6 107.6 102.67 102.13 93.59 
RNC eMLIR ELT OS 1G). sh vsivendva tele: Rtvavnvecodeiter tees 122.9 123.9 126.6 90.95 90.18 84.58 
SER MCA ANUUSINICS. 65...c5sscsareetsbeadewnncghidectoe ds 115.1 £1530 116.4 130.61 130.15 123.23 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 114.2 113.9 i 9a 118.26 116.67 113.38 
BaP Ary MPUAL ATOUS SIRS SF biccsch sei teevnvic Seeds. 123.4 £2320 124.7 134.93 133.41 128.80 
Mietal TAbricating INGUSUTICS....cc.socccscccce.cd.s0s-ndeddeleonees 125.8 125.4 133.6 117.50 116.56 109.41 
BM INPRO GRCEDL CLECITICA LIN. 5; Nevis etncssdiiew snes 144.0 143.6 1si2 126.01 125357 119.00 
PPAUSPOPEALION COUIDIMENT.....2......:00 tcc ctesessarcesvinseee 146.6 129.6 154.1 121.03 128.67 116.70 
he BED Gis ie CLL RR ger 2» se ney 141.6 142.5 147.3 TED. 2 114.20 107.15 
Non-metallic mineral products.......0.0..0000.:ccceeeseeeeees 110.4 108.9 116.0 116,77 115.69 wehbbaee 
PeLrOleiMm ANd! Coal PLOGUCES....6..0..50l.edcceacereessheteeceee 101.8 100.8 99.3 163.29 163.40 151.03 
fnemicalsiand ichemical products. .i.i.......idse..e 117.9 117.0 118.4 126.70 126.88 120.90 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 134.6 132.1 130.8 97.89 97.78 91.76 
oo AIR] Got I C8 1S he SR aia 104.0 102.6 112-9 135.83 135.39 125.85 
OLE the aly ga A Sith ABA TOS i a ee oR TiS 1352 120.4 134.37 ey Bey, 120.27 
TESST a SAUCES Re et I Se 84.8 84.1 98.3 139.24 141.96 139.21 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
USSR UL ORR RS Sc 105.5 105.4 105.7 120.12 119.61 110.63 
SAT SCONE TINE N sot hd ce sh aes Ses dey vsnsseresaeens, 99.8 99.7 101.2 119.02 118.48 110.19 
2 UES OL OS eee ren ee 108.8 109.5 108.8 103.18 104.25 92.78 
ECO TFT) V0 10 Ronan S20 oR eee SSO AC We Ry Li LP? 114.85 114.26 106.06 
i a i ty ds dana anagabidowaan’ 124.8 123.8 121.6 85.09 84.69 80.24 
CPR ONE oe ns hci sn ah: Wighdl Soanianigh Gh esebcen 119.1 119.0 ih he 106.35 105.68 99.41 
OSU Ts Oe Vie See nen ae Onna eee 127.9 126.5 123.9 74.10 73.72 70.06 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE... 129.5 129.3 123.4 103.94 101.61 99.17 
ASICS Sa st Ger sp an 132.4 132.0 126.2 100.63 98.48 95.50 
SR MENCES MUL TORY CRURIC ooo goccssisnacechscosssvaacrretenle 125.8 125-4 119.6 108.61 106.02 104.38 
I he ue 149.0 148.4 143.7 78.17 78.26 74.20 
OT Eg, =, Soa a a OEE ECR 130.7 1312 124.1 67.72 68.04 63.18 
I a cco ss ma acanlls dooveibogeMcees 167.8 167.3 163.3 122.42 123.69 115.06 
ee ee | = ee Ae ER AN ER IE 138.2 137.3 133.4 57.34 S715 54.81 
SCIOLIRIMAONES BOL VICOB in sisinsincs asad shane ecacisbsteseuseve 7k1 171.0 164.7 82.28 81.29 79.04 
EEE Be LATS COMPOSI T Eovscssseisosienttcscvinvenntigsccdtveesaon 117.9 117.1 118.6 107.50 107.17 100.98 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Norte: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Average Weekly Hours 


TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Weekly Wages 


Latest figures subject to revision. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
Industry 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 42.4 42:7 42.1 S02 3.02 2.80 128.20 128.94 117.98 
SES CA ee Rs 2 AMMEN DRIED oF nce ery Rea 41.4 41.5 41.5 3213 Jal 2:92 129.65 129.21 121.03 
Whit al BIIGISt fr aoe ct ee Bae ee oe 42.6 43.7 42.3 2D 2.58 2.30 108.66 122,53 97.14 
Non-nietals, except fuels... Rate 5.035. 42.8 43.4 42.8 2.86 2isS 2.61 122.37 123.61 111.70 
Guncries‘and sand spits... ..0.<0eenge 2 oe 45.9 44.5 44.9 2.38 2.36 2.24 109.27 105.12 100.42 
Services incidental to mining.................0..... 46.3 46.6 43.6 3.28 3.29 5542 [5155 153.20 136.09 
MANGPACTURING! 22 on 5. ee ere 40.1 40.4 40.1 Zoi 2.49 2.39 100.62 100.53 95.02 
PIs DIC POOUS AF. .obs cst aes ee 40.2 40.9 40.6 2.70 2.67 2.54 108.53 109.21 103.10 
Non-durable g00ds....:..0. ee 40.0 39.9 39.6 2332 pron 2.19 92.84 92.26 86.64 
POOd and beverages...i.:.)4.:cneetren ee 39.8 39.4 40.0 0 ROH | 2.26 2.11 90.27 89.16 84.39 
OOS 2e eae ac es 39.7 39.3 39.9 Zl 2221 2.04 87.71 86.62 81.48 
Beveraceses Sek... Sie eee 40.7 40.3 40.9 2.69 2.67 2.58 109.21 107.70 105.32 
Tobacco processing and products................ 38.4 38.6 37.9 Zk 2.43 2.39 96.28 93.64 90.40 
Raipber Producis#..&..2. Ree eee 41.5 41.4 40.8 2.56 2.32 2.38 106.09 104.35 94.87 
Heather: DLOCUCISE £ .:...cciu,. eee ee 39.9 40.5 38.0 1.72 lege 1.63 68.60 69.27 61.70 
RORTNE DTOGUCIS has fic ee 40.5 41.1 40.8 1.99 1.96 1.85 80.44 80.52 75.48 
Miscellaneous textiles...../.:....4..cc0000c000- 35.9 39.8 40.0 1.96 1.81 1.67 70.19 72.06 66.88 
Refutting millese 7s. oe SR ene eta 40.9 41.2 39.6 $53 1553 1.45 62.75 62.87 57.50 
CI GENIN Ga. 5,5, ee i ae ee EE Ses 37.9 37.9 36.2 1.70 1.69 1.57 64.41 64.09 56.92 
Wood products! Me sky. ie eee cee, 40.7 40.6 40.1 2.40 2239 2D 2D 97.76 97.23 89.10 
Purr and HXCULES ee ee 41.7 41.7 41.4 1.99 1.98 1.87 83.06 82.45 ERAT 
Paper and: allied industries. fee ee ss ee 41.1 40.9 41.3 2.96 2.96 2.79 121.66 12742 115.29 
Pulprand Paper imillsy ce 41.3 41.1 41.5 Be72 3222 3.06 132.80 132.40 126.85 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... 38.5 38.1 39.1 2.99 29% 2.86 115.10 11527 111.68 
Primary metal industries 23. eee 41.1 40.8 41.0 3.07 3.05 2.95 125.95 124.20 121.02 
Tron-and stéelimills 7 ee es 40.4 40.2 41.2 3.18 3AT 3.10 128.43 P2701 127.90 
Metaldfabricatine industries 4.) sc. 41.2 41.2 40.9 2.67 2.63 2.49 109.93 108.50 102.06 
Machinery, exceptielectrical. tf). ..c.. 41.0 41.3 41.6 2.81 2.81 2.66 115.48 115.87 110,72 
Transportation equipment.............0...0.0..00000- 37.0 41.0 39.4 2.94 2.87 2513 108.96 117.55 107.44 
PNICCr At amd DALrtS:...v, cc fee er eee 41.6 41.7 41.3 2.94 2.95 2.67 122.30 123.09 110.47 
IV OtOrPYehiCles®.5.c.cccs AP es cesses 33.9 40.9 38.7 3.01 2.88 2.82 102.11 LITT 109.07 
PASSCTILOLING) a2s''n Veep eereee ee 30.0 40.5 37.8 3.36 S222 3.01 100.98 130.71 113.48 
Parts and accesSOrieS..a............0.0.-- 37.8 41.2 39.6 DLS ig 2:64, YI) 104.62 110.04 107.41 
Shipbuilding and repairing.........000000000000... 40.8 39.9 38.9 2.92 2.87 2.61 119.06 114.62 101.56 
Eleciricarproqucts +... vi pe ee eee 40.4 40.3 40.3 2.45 2.44 2.30 99.22 98.19 92.72 
Communications equipment.................. 40.1 40.0 40.4 pee OL pis 203 94.92 94.09 90.17 
Non-metallic mineral products... 42.2 41.7 42.4 2.60 2.60 2.46 109.71 108.26 104.22 
Petroleum and coal products.....00......0.cec. 42.0 42.9 41.8 3.50 3.49 3.28 146.88 149.68 137.01 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.7 40.9 40.9 2.69 2.69 2.58 109.65 110.07 108272 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 40.5 40.6 40.2 2.06 2.05 1.93 83.55 83.00 “a Pah, 
CONS DR UGCTION Sires ls eran tier 40.7 40.4 39.2 3.28 3.29 at 133.47 132.89 12203 
Bin ee ee en eee Ween Ge 39.4 35.7 37P5 3:35 oe35 ahr i320 129.80 116.61 
(Teneral CONntractors: oa. ee ere 39.7 39.2 37.3 3.26 3.25 3.02 129.45 127.49 112.70 
Special trade-contractors. -2415.2.24 39-2. 38.3 37.6 3.42 3.44 3.18 134.32 131.58 119.75 
BNGINCOliNS Aaah 2 6.) 5 eo as 43.6 44.5 43.2 a3 3.16 3312 136.64 140.37 134.95 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 43.7 44,3 43.5 2:56 2256 2.39 111.74 113.39 103.44 
Other engineering = 24...) ae 43.5 44.6 43.1 aos 3255 3.58 153:63 158.21 154.39 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 
AASEVAN TTATIGU tt ene uu en eaten a Roe 41.0 40.8 42.7 3.09 ony 2.86 126.75 126.91 121.85 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 41.3 40.6 40.7 255 2.36 2.19 97.17 95.59 89.05 
Laundries, cleaners and presserts.................. 38.9 38.3 38.7 ay 1.46 1.39 57.20 55.74 Sa:73 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... 53.5 5325 34.2 1.47 1.47 1.38 49.15 49.20 47.14 
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TABLE C-6—Hours and Earnings of Hourly-Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly Wages 


(1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Period Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Average 

US EER sont ean c | ARSC y Reve SpRONME CEOS ECM E77 0310) Le 40.8 1.95 79.51 106.8 103.7 
Ne a re Bead hide SEE casts via ncn eee aE alvied ane 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
BO Se So ceg. ask ip ie etek sxkienss seta etek ch TENT RS es DR 41.0 Zz 86.89 116.7 108.0 
pe he RS EE erate fe 2s ee eae eee 40.8 2a 91.95 123.1 110.2 
Neh iced apc Pxcgliecns eadcet de ao ote ces fs sw vin vac mea acvovas Brees 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 112.4 

Last Pay Period in 
NNN Ato says gangs ea P veh or co's dv ss'vavsacah invade ncendoeh te seve 40.1 phe. Ww | 95.02 127.6 111.6 
ES RR ES ORD ON 08 ee 40.5 2.38 96.50 129.6 Lisi 
ae ea SN Secan shoul a JWienisiedecbas boven Beakkathisduat: 40.3 2.38 96.06 129.0 112.0 
Se ra eo Ses a ty 3 viva taco seaun avedevs 40.6 2.39 97.13 130.5 112.2 
RMON eco Baha bars 84,05 scl canna tse eah aekcahaasa soit tae guaea ieee suo bdl 40.2 2.40 96.45 129.6 110.9 
TITS REG aS NSP ORAM ret | OR el ee 40.5 2.40 97.43 130.9 Liz 
NIM sada ss wee asses nace vo ses oa vec vos ax eoo ee am 40.8 2.43 99.20 boson 114.4 
RR taht gc ics Seg saa ass CPOs hse sv pans Ag odtbolbn ch aa teaen 40.8 2.45 99.88 134.2 114.8 
TENN et a a ee Sate. ae os tik «yen cad Menus atidaetnnl sx 40.7 2.46 100.18 134.6 114.5 
a INE Od PORN Ais a ear OR ee OIS 0-2) vasa ouk dn BEC Cow ntaeustus 38.7 2.50 96.78 130.0 110.1 
TNE PE oer c i ndcnsiessuiplecapiih Heder eee bsnnisevs wile keabsens ae 40.0 2.49 99.52 39 1134 
. PRET oink al ect ey sak ae sue upp on hice Pei es RE van salewadahous shin 40.4 2.49 100.53 135.0 113.2 
Spe 2 | sc RS ORS Se Ee ee ee ee ee 40.1 25 100.62 135.2 We 


*Revised. +Preliminary. 


Norte: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
_ Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


' TABLE C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly-Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
March Feb. March March Feb. March 
1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
$ $ $ 

EEE SEIY) TI ate ds ca sD OR oe 42.4 40.4 40.6 2.12 25 2.15 
| ES EES ace On eee eee ears 40.5 39.3 40.4 2.03 2.03 2.01 
SET a an Car Se ES 41.4 40.9 41.4 2.10 2.12 2.01 
eh Baten oe ce a se a 41.2 41.2 40.8 2.28 2.25 2.12 
oh pci we 39.6 40.4 40.1 2.62 2.59 2.48 
ERT RLS Ee ON eS RET AO 39.9 39.4 39.5 2.24 221 2.08 
aS ee a SIO Se 39.5 39.4 39.0 2.65 2.65 2.40 
RS VESTN Rr ge SR 39.9 39.8 39.4 2.57 2.55 2.39 
gS TS CE EP AN 38.2 38.0 38.0 3.18 3.15 2.95 


; *Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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D—Manpower Division 


The reorganization of manpower activities under the Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration has led to a number of 
administrative changes which have, in turn, altered the signifi- 
cance of D-Table statistics about employment placements and 
unfilled job vacancies. 

The result is that valid comparisons with previous periods 


are not possible on the basis of these statistics. Accordingly, 
their publication is being suspended. 

New statistical services are being developed to give more 
significant information about persons using the services of 
Canada Manpower Centres. 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the opera- 
tions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to 
persons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are 
compiled in the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower 


Tables E-1 to E-4 


Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The 


source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on the 
Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 
73-001). For further information regarding the nature of the 


data see Technical Note, page 352, June issue. 


These tables were not received in time for inclusion in this issue. They will reappear in October. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 
Sy) Ee ee 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
RM NT icky pes eadnnsdvve secede 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8 151.8 120.2 
a ee re 138.7 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 A ei 154.3 22:3 
Na aig one torsos has sberulo. 143.9 144.5 144.7 126.0 150.8 180.9 158.7 herok 
NN OI oo icc Sipovnvavols savaiue 149.0 146.4 151.0 ORS, 157,32 190.2 166.8 128.3 
RI ty Ol 148.8 144.8 tol 13225 158.2 190.7 167.1 128.1 
1S eT ee a ee 150,2 148.5 151.9 1325 158.3 191.5 167.8 128.1 
EST Pek oe a ee 150.9 151.2 122 32:3 158.0 191.9 167.9 128.6 
UL s ht Ln =| eee ee 150.7 148.5 152.6 134.7 158.4 191.4 168.7 128.6 
je (9) 6.0) Re 150.5 147.8 1535.1 1335) 157.9 193.2 169.4 128.6 
WN VGIIIEL  scshainsccrssretponris +50 151.0 148.0 153.4 134.5 157.9 193.8 170.5 128.7 
RI Seo eS of ean Oo ea 151.8 148.6 153.8 134.7 159.6 193.8 169.7 133.0 
aT — STIUIAT Yon dnaclggetin Gobnkyata snk 152.6 150.4 154.7 133.4 160.0 193.6 170.2 136.3 
2s) sgh 2) @ Cad 0 ee D264 149.8 155.4 134.0 159.2 194.3 171.8 136.4 
De ee a re 153.2 148.7 156.0 135.6 160.3 194.3 Li2cs 138.4 
PR ae sip sh np aasva es 154.1 149.8 156.6 136.3 160.8 197.0 Liz 140.9 
EN GS (2S Steere 154.2 148.9 771 135.8 161.0 197.8 174.2 141.1 
APN ee ooo cies mnsdevnu ch tare 154.7 149.4 15736 136.4 161.8 197.9 174.2 141.1 


Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


| TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of June 1968 


All Items Health 
and Recrea- Tobacco 
June May June Trans- Personal tion and and 


1968 1968 1967 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 


(1949 = 100) 

SEE Si 6 ec 135.5"" 135.0 4002 7¥997""- 124.4" “1359 132.9. 1943 “"Ye02... 4369 
RFT ga 146.7 145.7 140.7 145.2 143.0 1442 1464 203.8 193.6 139.8 
CENTS 5 CS SS ar me re 150.0 149.3 144.4 149.4 141.4 147.6 161.5 217.9 179.8 139.7 
NN a eases 152.2 152.0 147.6 154.0 1481 127.2 1862 199.7 1788 146.5 
eB 153.6 153.0 147.0 152.4 147.3 140.5 1786 2079 172.9 152.8 
Oe 156.2 155.5 150.7 148.4 157.5 143.9 1606 1948 215.5 149.4 
Deer ee Tk Syd a ae 149.9 149.4 145.0 149.8 137.6 151.2 152.2 213.7 169.7 154.5 
Bimaskatoon-Regina.............c..cccos-ccusescsseessesesseesenneseon 145.1 144.5 139.4 147.6 137.7. 150.5 147.6 170.0 169.2 140.5 
Edmonton-Calgary.........:::cccsssssssesssseesssesssseeseseessve 145.6 144.5 139.5 141.7 140.4 146.5 149.0 206.4 167.5 132.1 
REET eee 2 Cr a eae 148.3 148.0 143.5 145.1 149.0 1402 157.9 181.0 166.5 135.7 


*St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
. Nore: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between 
| Cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Canada Department of Labour on the basis of reports from 
the Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and 
Immigration. The first’three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1963-1968 


number of workers involved includes all workers reported on- 


strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the 
union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work 
stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off 
as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further 
notes on the series, see page 67, January issue. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Strikes and 


Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Beginning 
During Per cent of 
Month Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Time 
136 Saeed en AR AONE SoM Te, NSM oe ere? ee Ral NO aa 318 332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
|S: Wie amen NOR NR Se oe EE AR WTI te ec oS (Mera te Can 327 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
1 C2 hc Ee Pe Rn Oe ENT Arno ie AP LUN CT, 2) seat 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
| AST SRE EE Ae eee ee MENS Re rennin deen Rw iid re 582 617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
ag 1/61) facto Oo aR NEE Rad 25 Sao A RE Ml gs AA Ng eA a 406 438 409,932 4,045,060 0.26 
OG Tee TUTLY ho 3 foc x vin ras ook Oe ee 36 104 35,489 310,430 0.24 
PALIGUSt is scccoeehote eee ne cere aaa 38 100 30,526 415,700 0.29 
SEDteM DEL cer ck sce ten ee eee ees ties teh eee re 31 Spe 34,282 449,550 0.36 
OCCODEL 0.3). sh ieee ee Aye Rens 21 70 24,725 326,850 0.25 
INOVEMIDEE:... 72.885 seme eran ewer, 1 ane Cem een ee, SNe 18 70 19,148 251,460 0.18 
DeceMmber.2.00 25 Fue eh eee See ede RA Gerth, erie aes 11 =} 9,436 151,230 0.13 
BED OS SAUL Vooes ssc deccev ech RR ee eect, Ae tees es 24 56 19,758 207,390 0.16 
FeDEU ALY chen cece ee ee Eee rr ns 42 76 49,069 590,840 0.46 
IVE AE CH 5055 8s do. iin <  ee e  dse 37 83 41,296 682,180 0.53 
TN 0] 9 | Go One ER (ae Men eSAR OME Dy! Fy Lint SCak web tone ae MRA PN 42 86 41,751 324,790 0.25 
Mai ae fae Ris ces ee 64 116 30,993 410,710 0.30 
RUT ig ar rth 1199 Gehl eres me ae ec nes en 75 152 46,215 544,310 0.42 
*Preliminary 


TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, June 1968 by Industry 


TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, June 1968 by Jurisdiction - 


(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
and Workers and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
ELEC Oct i ga A ee 0 OER en eT Ea ane come 1 500 1,500 Newfoundland). 72)... ee 3 1,165 11,080 
Biieg Mii ee OA ee ee So) O88 16,640 Prince Edward Island.....................44-. 1 9 90 
Manufacturin g.ccurwnneqauerneeenee 85 29,467 415,270 Cee aaa ty pee tes cae 
faricion na ate CWA Bruns Wickes. 5 a0 Geto: ; 
pie oer et mae ighe me Ouebeots OR Wee alae a) 30 «7,940 ~—S 68, 150 
Transportation and utilities................ 9. 2,140 31,730 Ontarinhd com ware eas eee 82 31,539 414,570 
1 DO a es LE Sarge We gece 12 3,361 17,440 MatitODS en cicks. ce ee eee 3 135 2,400 
CEPT To CENE Aaa ie bein OBI ay BB 2 8 = by mee DASHALCME WANS oy ez eaacsrsicne cate aie 6 681 4,180 
Service ia Ae nN ote Pes RMD Feat ne Ty 473 8,520 Alberta Soweisie ststelele ieleip/alal sata ain sta‘eoatarlelelsinimreicieia'ais/o\eleieleiniel oialaiers 3 282 3,160 
: A : British Columbian... eee ee 11 1,474 9,450 
Public administration.................0........ : ; 
pes Bi pcatiens 20,470 Federales tna eerie 6 2166 ——2semD 
FAAP ED USTRIES C9 Pee so 152 46,215 544,310 ALL JURISDICTIONS........05!. 00-000 152 46,215 544,310 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1968 (Preliminary) 


Starting 
) Date 


Industry, Employer Duration in Man-Days a Major Issues 
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— Workers Termination — 
Location Union Involved June Accumulated Date Results 
FORESTRY 
Weldwood of Canada Ltd. Woodworkers 500 1,500 1,500 June 26 Dissatisfaction with delay in 
Vancouver, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) a negotiations— 
MINES 
Craigmont Mines Ltd., Steelworkers 360 2,520 220 June 7 Wages, hours— 
Merritt, B.C. Loc. 6523 June 16 Wage increase of 56¢ an hour. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Campbell Chibougamau Steelworkers 650 8,450 8,450 June 12 Wages, overtime, safety measures 
Mines Ltd., Local 5186 — 
Chibougamau, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wabush Mines Ltd., Steelworkers 650 2,280 2,280 June 13 Objection to private contractor 
Wabush, Nfld. Loc. 6285 June 18 carrying out work normally done 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) by mill employees—Court injunc- 
tion forced workers to return to 
work. 
Domtar Chemicals Chemical Workers 140 840 840 June 21 Shift and overtime differentials— 
Sifto Salt Division, Loc. 682 — 
Goderich, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec Iron and Steelworkers 266 1,060 1,060 June 25 Suspension of 12 workers— 
Titanium, Loc. 4466 July 9 Suspended workers rehired 
Havre-St-Pierre, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
_ MANUFACTURING 
_ Food and Beverages 
*Robin Hood Flour Packinghouse 166 3,320 7,300 April 27 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Mills Ltd., Workers — 
Port Colborne, Ont. Loc. 416 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hiram Walker & Sons Distillery Workers 616 12,630 24,950 May 2 Pensions, job security, other 
LtG., Loc. 61 — benefits— 
Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
*Robin Hood Flour Commerce & Office 130 2,080 2,770 May 24 Wages—70¢ an hour increase over 
Mills, Ltd., Employees (CNTU) June 25 2 years, other benefits. 
Montreal, Que. 
Three meat packers, Packinghouse 110 2,200 2,200 June 3 Wages— 
St. Boniface, Man. Workers — 
Locs. 228-228A 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marven’s Limited, Packinghouse 138 1,380 1,380 June 17 Wages— 
Moncton, N.B. Workers —_ 
Loc. 302 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Several Breweries Brewery Workers 2,700 16,200 16,200 June 21 Wages and pension plan— 
Province wide, Ont. various locals — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Leather 
Brown Shoe Co. of United Textile 176 990 990 June 6 Change in production schedule— 
Canada Ltd., Workers, Loc. 365 June 14 Return of most workers, further 
Perth, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) negotiations for others. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1968 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Toronto, Ont. 


568 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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membership of foremen— 


} 
| 


Starting 
Date 
Industry, Employer Duration in Man-Days — Major Issues 
Workers Termination — 
Location Union Involved June Accumulated Date Results 
Wood 
International Plywood Pulp and Paper 205 4,100 22,360 Jans (25 Wages— 
Mids Mill Workers = 
Gatineau, Que, Loc. 143 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
J. H. Normick Ltée, Carpenters 153 450 1,530 May 22 Wages, other benefits—70¢ an 
La Sarre, Que. Loc. 2666 june 5 hour increase over a 3-year con- 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) tract, other improved benefits. 
Livingston Industries Woodworkers 506 7,590 8,100 May 31 Wages, working conditions— 
tAd:, Loc. 2-167 June 24 $2.36, $2.26, and $2.16 an hour 
Tillsonburg, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) for males; $2.01, $1.91 an hour 
for females. 
J. E. Boyle Ltd., Woodworkers 133 130 130 June 28 Wages— 
Davidson, Que. ocr 2-2287 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper 
Dennison Mfg. Co. Syndicate of 250 5,000 11,000 April 29 Wages, retroactive pay, night shift 
of Canada Ltd., Employees of — premiums, vacations, duration of 
Drummondville, Que. Dennison Mfg. Co. contract— 
of Canada Ltd. 
(Ind) 
The E. B. Eddy Co. Various unions 1,100 7,070 16,500 May 19 Wages—15¢ an hour increase eff. 
Hull, Que. June 10 May 1, 1968, 10¢ June 1, 1969; S¢ 
Dec. 1, 1969 plus 3¢ an hour in- | 
crease eff. May 1/68 3¢ May 1, 1969 
for Class A and Lead Hand trades- 
men, other improved benefits. 
Kimberley-Clark of Chemical Workers 398 400 400 June 12 Dissatisfaction with slow negotia- 
Canada Ltd., Loc. 813 June 13 tion—Return of workers | 
Rexdale, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northwestern Pulp and Woodworkers 250 2,500 2,500 June 17 Wages— 
Paper Co. Ltd., (AFL-CIO/CLC) Ez 
Hinton, Alberta 
Abitibi Provincial Pulp and Paper 800 4,800 4,800 June 21 Dissatisfaction over progress of 
Paper Ltd., Mill Workers — negotiations— 
Thorold, Ont. ‘Loc. 290 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kimberley Clark of Pulp and Paper pag 1,060 1,060 June 23 Breakdown in negotiations— 
Canada Ltd., Mill Workers = 
St. Catharines, Ont. Loc. 289 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Printing & Publishing 
The Star, Telegram & Typographical Union 349 6,980 409,010 July 9 Working conditions as affected by | 
Globe and Mail, Loc. 91 1964 computers, job security, union 


TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1968 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


Thirteen Printing Firms, 
Regina, Sask. 


Primary Metals 


Crowe Foundry Ltd., 
Hespeler, Ont. 


Dosco Steel Ltd., 
Rexdale, Ont. 


The Algoma Steel Corp., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Canadian Electrolytic 
Zinc Co., 
Valleyfield, Que. 


Lake Ontario Steel 
Ce At. 
Whitby, Ont. 


Crucible Steel of Canada, 
St. Joseph de Sorel, Que. 


Abex Industries of 
Canada Ltd., 
Joliette, Que. 


Metal Fabricating 


Volcano Limited, 
St. Hyacinthe, Que. 


American Standard 
Products Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Bridge Co. 
Ltd., 
Division Dominion Steel & 
Coal Corp. Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont. 


The Pedlar People Ltd. 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Robertson Irwin Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Union 


Regina Allied 
Printing Trades 
Unions 


Moulders Loc. 23 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 5629 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 2251 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6484 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
oc. 6571 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Metal Trades 
Federation (CNTU) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 4077 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Metal Trades 
Federation 
(CNTU) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6299 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 2471 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6958 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 4166 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Workers 
Involved 


160 


110 


181 


120 


320 


450 


Za 


218 


137 


Zi2 


545 


235 


164 


Duration in Man-Days 


June 


320 


2,200 


3,620 


970 


460 


450 


440 


3,270 


2,740 


4,240 


10,900 


4,230 


240 


Accumulated 


1,280 


6,820 


7,060 


1,830 


11,660 


450 


440 


3,270 


3,150 


4,460 


10,900 


4,230 


240 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


May 24 
June 5 


May 22 
June 12 


April 13 
June 3 


— 


June 
June 2 


June 4 
June 


nN 


June 10 


June 18 


June 26 
June 27 


Major Issues 


Results 


Wages—15¢ an hour increase eff. 
May 1/68; 12¢ after 914 months; 
12¢ after 1514 months; 29¢ an hour 
increase over 2114 months and 
.09¢ eff. May 1/68 for bindery 
journeymen, other benefits. 


Wages— 


Wages, other benefits— 


Alleged grievances— 
Dismissed employees rehired. 


Wages, hours, working conditions 
—52¢ an hour increase over 2-year 
contract; other improved benefits 


Disciplinary suspension of seven 
workers—Suspended workers re- 
instated, with return of workers. 

Wages, interpretation of hours of 
work clause in agreement—54¢ an 
hour increase over a 3-year period; 


improved fringe benefits. 


Change of effective date of con- 
tract— 


Wages— 


Wages— 


Health and welfare plan, cost of 
living bonus, holidays— 


Slow progress of negotiations— 


Dissatisfaction with progress of 
negotiations—Return of workers. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1968 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Wallaceburg, Ont. 


570 


(AFL-C1IO/CLC) 


Starting 
Date 
Industry, Employer Duration in Man-Days — Major Issues 
— Workers Termination — 
Location Union Involved June Accumulated Date Results 
Machinery 
Massey-Ferguson Auto Workers 6,000 120,000 297,000 April 19 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Industries Ltd., Various locals — 
Brantford & Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dover Corp. (Canada) Ltd., Machinists 160 3,200 6,480 May 2 Wages— 
Div. Turnbull Eleva. Locei257 a 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Delamere & Williams U.E. Loc. 512 110 2,200 4,290 May 6 Wages— 
Cor Lid. (Ind.) — 
Toronto, Ont. 
International Harvester Steelworkers 1,864 16,780 16,780 June 18 Wages, benefits, seniority, 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Loc. 2868 — standards— 
Hamilton, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Transportation Equipment 
Long Manufacturing Auto Workers 2S 5,500 20,080 March 18 Wages— 
Co. Ltd., Loc. 1256 — 
Oakville, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Essex Wire Corp., Machinists 452 9,040 28,470 April 1 Wages— 
St. Thomas, Ont. Loc. 2245 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
National Auto Auto Workers 207 2,480 4,140 May 22 Wages, fringe benefits, working | 
Radiator Mfg. Co. Ltd., Loc. 195 June 19 conditions—$2.17 an hr. retro- 
Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) active to April 1, 1968; additional 
24¢ in April, 1969, and April 1, 
1970 for unskilled, other im- 
provements. | 
The Budd Automotive Auto Workers 746 14,920 14,920 Juners2 Wages, hours, overtime— 
Co. of Canada, Ltd. Loc. 1451 a 
Kitchener, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hayes Dana Ltd., Auto Workers 1,194 11,900 11,900 June 17 Rejection by members of proposed : 
Thorold, Ontario Loc. 676 _- terms of contract— | 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bendix-Eclipse of Auto Workers S17 2,850 2,850 June 18 Wage parity with company’s U.S. 
Canada Ltd., Loc. 195 —- workers— 
Windsor, Ontario. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Electrical Products 
Federal Wire & Cable Co. Steelworkers 302 4,830 4,830 June 7 Delayed negotiations in a new 
Div. H. J. Porter Co., Eoc.3021 = contract— 
Guelph, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Canada Iron Foundries, Moulders, Loc. 64 105 2,100 9,960 Pept ts Wages— | 
Rexdale, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) a 
Canadian Carborundum Steelworkers as 7,900 17,780 April 26 Wages, vacations, holidays, health 
Co. Ltd., Loc. 4151 oe and welfare plan— | 
Niagara Falls, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miscellaneous Mfg. 
North American Auto Workers 295 6,000 8,760 May 17 Wages, union security, grievance 
Plastics Limited, Loc. 251 — procedure— | 
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) 
) 
) 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


Union 


Torrington Co. Ltd., 
Bedford, Que. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Saskatoon Electrical 
Contractors Assoc., 
Saskatoon and area. 


London Sheet Metal 
Contractors Assoc., 
London & Kitchener, Ont. 


Eastwood Construction 
ere Bre i 

Peterborough and Lindsay, 
Ont. 


Brantford Building 
Contractors 
Brantford and area, Ont. 


Several Electrical 
Contractors, 
London and area, Ont. 


Horton Steel Ltd., 
Port Hawkesbury, N.S. 


Niagara Construction 
Association, 
Niagara Peninsula, Ont. 


Lakehead Builders 
Exchange 

Port Arthur, Fort William, 
Ont. 


Mechanical Contractors 
Assoc. of Canada, 

St. John Chapter, 
Saint John, N.B. 


Fraser Brace Engineering 
oO. Ltd, 
Falconbridge, Ont. 


Four construction 
contractors, 
Viscount, Sask. 


Niagara Construction 
Association, 
Niagara Peninsula, Ont. 


Kingston Builders 
Exchange, 
Kingston, and area. 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 956 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.B.E.W. 
Loc. 529 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sheet Metal Workers 
Loc. 473 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Various unions 


Labourers 
POC, oo) 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


LEE. W; 
Loc. 120 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Boilermakers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bricklayers 
LOCra ei, oe 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bricklayers 
Lecce) 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Plumbers 
Loc 23 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Labourers 
Loc. 493 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Several Unions 


Carpenters, 
Loc. 38 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.B.E.W. 
Loc. 115 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Duration in Man-Days 


Workers 

Involved June 
444 6,660 
180 1,980 
231 4,620 
100 2,000 
500 4,500 
240 4,560 
396 1,980 
200 2,000 
100 100 
100 1,000 
101 460 
225 450 
750 4,500 
180 900 


Accumulated 


Starting 
Date 
Termination 
Date 

6,660 June 8 
8,820 April 8 
June 18 

8,060 May 6 
July 8 

2,300 May 29 
4,500 June 3 
June 14 

4,560 June 4 
July 2 

1,980 June 13 
June 20 

2,000 June 17 
100 June 28 
1,000 June 17 
460 June 18 
June 25 

450 June 20 
June 24 

4,500 June 21 
900 June 24 


TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1968 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Major Issues 


Results 


Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 


Wages, overtime, closed shop, 
double time pay—40¢ an hour 
increase immediately, $1.05 an 
hour increase over 2 years. 


Delayed negotiations in a new 
contract—60¢ an hour increase 
immediately, 50¢ an hour on May 
1, 1968, 50¢ an hour May 7, 1970. 


Delayed negotiations in a new 
contract— 


Wages—25¢ an hour increase on 
signing of contract, 15¢ an hour 
Nov. 1, 1968; 30¢ May 1, 1969; 
10¢ Nov. 1, 1969 plus 6% vacation 
pay. 


Wages—Immediate increase of 50¢ 
an hour, 50¢ on May 1, 1969; S55¢ 
on May 1, 1970 other benefits. 


To protest discharge of worker— 
Return of worker, due to court 
injunction. 


Wages— 


Wages— 


Wages— 


Jurisdictional dispute — Workers 
returned to work. 


Camp conditions — Return of 
workers. 


Carpenters locked out because of 
inability to conduct further work 
without striking bricklayers— 


Wages, travel time allowance— 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1968 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


TRANSPORTATION AND 


UTILITIES 


United Gas Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Northern Telephone 
Ltd., and Telephone 
du Nord de Quebec, 

Various locations in 
Northern Ontario and 


Que. 


Provincial Gas Co., 
Various locations 
Niagara Peninsula 


Avalon Telephone 
Co. Ltd.; 
Province wide, Nfld. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority, 


Various St. Lawrence ports 


Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation 
Montreal, Que. 


TRADE 


Montreal Armature 
Works Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 


Four glass firms, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Quebec Liquor Board, 
Province wide, Que. 


SERVICE 


Commandant Properties 
Limited 
(Seigniory Club), 
Montebello, Que. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Local Administration 


Metropolitan Toronto, 
Toronto, Ont. 


City of New Westminster 
New Westminster, B.C. 


*Federal Jurisdiction 


ey eS 


Union 


Oil Workers 
Loc. 633 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Communications 
Workers 

Locs. C-6 and C-11 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


LOE Loc, 527, 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.B.E.W. 
Loc. 1615; 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Railway Transport 
and General 
Workers (CLC) 


Canadian Wire 
Service Guild 


I.U.E., Loc. 530 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Painters 
Loc. 200 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Public Service 
Employees’ 
Federation 
(CNTU) 


Railway Transport 
and General Workers 
Loc. 281 (CLC) 


Public Employees 
Loc. 43 (CLC) 


New Westminster 
Civic Employees 


Workers 


Duration in Man-Days 


Involved June 


220 


500 


107 


500 


1,200 


100 


100 


112 


2,980 


230 


3,700 


228 


440 


10,000 


1,930 


8,500 


8,570 


200 


1,400 


340 


14,330 


5,910 


18,500 


1,370 


Accumulated 


440 


10,000 


1,930 


8,500 


8,570 


200 


1,680 


1,910 


14,330 


12,260 


18,500 


1,370 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


June 25 
June 27 


June 3 


June 6 


June 21 


June 25 
June 27 


May 29 
June 21 


May 13 
June 6 


June 25 


April 23 
June 27 


June 21 
June 28 


June 21 
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Major Issues 


Results 


Protesting suspension of union VP 
—Not reported. 


Wages, union security, retroactive 
pay, contract terms— 


Wages, retroactive pay, other 
conditions— 

Wages— 

Wages— 

Protesting suspension of one 


worker—Return of workers pend- 
ing inquiry. 


Wages—45¢ hourly increase over; 
3-years. 


Wages — 25¢ an hour increase 
retroactive.to Jan. 1/68; 15¢ Aug. 
1/68; 15¢ Jan. 1/69 for outside 
workers; 20¢ an hour retroactive 
to Jan. 1/68; 10¢ Aug. 1/68; 5¢ 
Jan./69 for inside workers, othe 
benefits. 


Wages— 


Wages, fringe benefits—.07¢ a 
hour increase. 


Wages—10°% wage increase in Is 
year. 5 °% wage increase in 2nd year, 


Wages— 
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Canada Department of Labour Publications 


Economics and 
Research Branch 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour (Covers fiscal year ending March 31). 
(English or French). Cat. No. L1-1966. 


Report of the Industrial Inquiry Commission on Canadian National Railways ‘“Run- 
Throughs.”’ Report of Hon. Mr. Justice Samuel Freedman, Commissioner. (English 
or French). Price $1.50, Cat. No. L35-965/1. 


Labour Organizations in Canada (annual). Contains a brief commentary, the latest 
statistical data on union membership, and a directory of labour organizations with 
names of their principal officers, publications, and the geographic distribution of their 
local branches in Canada. (English or French). Price 75 cents, Cat. No. L2-2/1967. 


Industrial and Geographic Distribution of Union Membership in Canada, 1966. 
(English or French). Price 15 cents, Cat. No. L31-766. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada (annual). Furnishes a record of strikes and lockouts 
occurring in Canada during a year. Tables and related texts show strikes and 
lockouts by years, by areas, by industries, including time lost, number of workers 
involved, duration, etc. Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-1/1966. 


Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour, 1966. An annual report published in 
loose-leaf form and followed later by a paperback volume. Contains the results of 
an annual survey at October 1 of occupational wage rates and standard hours of 
work in most industries. Averages and predominant ranges of wage rates for selected 
occupations are tabulated separately on a regional basis for some 90 industries 
including logging, mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation, trade and 
service groups. Weekly salaries for office occupations and hourly wage rates for 
maintenance of service occupations and for labourer for several broad industry 
groups are shown, on a community basis, in 52 communities. Trends in wage rates 
are included in tables of index numbers by industry. First-year service including 
attractive binder with index tabs and paperback volume, $9.50; service without 
indexed binder, $7.00; individual tables, 15 cents. Paperback volume, $3.00. 
(Bilingual). Cat. No. L2-549. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1967. (Bilingual). Price $2.00, Cat. No. 
L2-15/ 1967. | 


Répertoire de termes et expressions utilisés en relations industrielles et dans des 
domaines connexes. A catalogue, in French, of terms currently in use in the labour 
relations field. Prepared by the Economics and Research Branch. Price $4.50, Cat. 
No. L31-967F. | 


The Behaviour of Canadian Wages and Salaries in the Postwar Period. 1967. 
A graphic presentation. Price $1.50, Cat. No. L41-567. 


Technological changes in the railway industry: Employment effects and adjustment | 
process: CPR Angus Workshops, Montreal. 1967. Second in a series of three reports 
on technological change in the railway industry in Canada and the ways in which 
workers have adapted to change. Price $2.50, Cat. No. L41-667. 


{ 


Payment Systems and their Development in the Railway Running Trades. 1968. 
By Maxwell Flood. Price $1.25, Cat. No. L41-768. | 
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50 Years 


From the Labour Gazette 


October 1918 


Stronger beer for Canada’s 
working men, industrial 
accidents involving legal 

decisions, labour mobility, 
and the Railway Board of 


Adjustment’s first case. 


A Montreal workman who had been 
struck on the head by an elevator, a rail- 
way labourer who lost his arm in an in- 
dustrial accident, and a window cleaner 
who fell from a Montreal hotel were given 
little sympathy or financial encouragement 
in the courts of 50 years ago, according to 
reports in the LABOUR GAZETTE in October 
1918. 


A French law, placing the blame on the 
owner of an object that causes damage, 
played a major role in a Superior Court 
decision that an assistant foreman was 
solely responsible for his own death when 
an elevator hit him on the head. The man 
rang for the elevator, and it was set in 
motion by the engineer in the basement. 
While it was rising, another employee on a 
higher storey called to the man, who 
meanwhile had forgotten to ring the belia 
second time to signal the engineer to stop 
the lift. He stuck his head in the elevator 
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go 


well to answer the man on the higher level 
and was hit by the upcoming cage. 

The Court of Review reversed the 
Superior Court decision, assessing the 
damages at $8,000, but the Court of King’s 
Bench reduced them, stating that there 
was contributory negligence on the part 
of the deceased. When both sides ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of Canada, 
the fellow employee who called to the 
deceased was found partly to blame for 
the accident, making the defendant com- 
pany liable. The Supreme Court upheld 
the judgment of the Court of King’s 
Bench and dismissed both appeals with 
costs. 


An Intercolonial Railway labourer, who 
considered a lost arm worth at least 
$10,000, discovered that, although he lost 
it in an accident at work, he should have 
read the fine print in a book titled /nter- 
colonial and Prince Edward Island Railways 
Employees’ Relief and Insurance Associa- 
tion, Rules for the Guidance of Members of 
the Temporary Employees Accident Fund 
before trying to collect damages from the 
railway. When he signed a document to the 
effect that he had received the booklet and 
agreed to its rules and regulations, he 
precluded any hope of making the com- 
pany liable for loss of life or limb. 


The window cleaner who fell from a 
hotelin Montreal discovered that, although 
cleaners were supposed to be supplied 
with safety appliances, they were con- 
sidered remiss if they didn’t ask for them. 
He sued for $3,000, but the action was 
dismissed by the Superior Court. An 
appeal to the Court of Review won him 
the satisfaction of being considered only 
partially to blame. His sharing of the 
blame with the company netted him half 
of what he asked for—$1,500. 


Any child under 16 years of age working 
in a brewery, or in a place where intoxi- 
cating beverages were being made or sold, 
could be considered by law as “‘neglected,”’ 
stated the Children’s Protection Act of 
Nova Scotia. A similar law in Saskatche- 
wan forbade children to engage in street 
trades in December, January and February 
after 8 o’clock in the evening, and after 
nine o’clock throughout the rest of the 


year. Both laws were passed by the pro- 
vincial legislatures during 1918. 


And while the provinces were trying to 
keep children away from work in the 
breweries and liquor stores, the 34th 
convention of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada was demanding) 
stronger beer for the “‘working men of, 
Canada.’ A_ resolution submitted and 
adopted by the Congress asked that it be 
made legal to manufacture and sell any. 
beverage not exceeding 2!'4 per cent of 
alcohol by weight. 


The same convention asked that the, 
Government take over the railways and 
connecting lands because “‘the greater 
portion of our earnings are being paid to 
the CPR and other railway companies and 
building up individuals as millionaires 
owing to the great access that they have to. 
our lands and homes, for which our boys 
are giving their lives; and whereas, what 
we find for our returned soldiers is 
taxation in abundance...” This resolution 
was approved also. | 
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Not approved, however, was the urgine 
by the Winnipeg Trades and Labour 
Council to release wartime conscientious 
objectors serving penitentiary terms to 
work on farms in the interests of national 
food production. It was turned down in 
a roll call vote of 99 to 90. 


1 
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The first case of the Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1 concerned a 
controversy between the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen and the Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway over a 
brakeman’s responsibility in a rear-end 
collision that killed one employee and in- 
jured another. The company contended 
that, when his train stopped, the brake- 
man had ample time to flag the on- 
coming train. The brotherhood argued 
that the brakeman had left his caboose 
quickly and raced back as far as he could 
before the oncoming train rounded the 
curve. The Board sided with the brother- 
hood and ordered that the brakeman be 
reinstated and paid for all time lost. 


On the chance that we might be a little 
smug about a new idea called ‘“‘labour 
mobility,’ the United States Employment 
Service in August 1918 recruited and 
moved between 50,000 and 60,000 un- 
skilled workers from one state to another, 
depending on need. 


The first number of The Canadian 
Official Record appeared on October 1. 
The publication was patterned after the 
United States government daily bulletin. 
It was issued by the Director of Public 
Information to provide news about the 
actions and decisions of the Government 
and its activities and programs—especially 
concerning the war effort. 
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NEW S DRIEFS 


New labour group formed 
to promote Canadian unions 


Representatives of nine trade unions 
met in July in Sudbury to form The 
Council of Canadian Unions, aimed at 
promoting a strictly Canadian labour 
movement. 


The unions included the Pulp and Paper 
~Workers of Canada in British Columbia; 
the Canadian Electrical Workers’ Union, 

Vancouver; the Bricklayers and Masons 
Union of Canada, Toronto; and the 
Independent Nylon Workers’ Union, 
Kingston. The unions are all independent 
| of the Canadian Labour Congress. 
: 


/Newsprint companies 
| introduce weekly salaries 


A move to transform pay schedules 
from hourly wages to weekly salaries is 
now provided for in five Eastern Canadian 
newsprint companies. 


The Eastern Canadian Newsprint Group, 
whichincludes Domtar Newsprint Limited, 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Limited, The James Maclaren Co., Limited, 
Quebec North Shore Paper Co., all of 
Quebec, and Bowaters Mersey Paper Com- 
' pany Limited, of Nova Scotia, agreed to 
‘remove time clocks and pay weekly 
| salaries to their 4,700 production workers, 
members of the International Brotherhood 
} of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 
'The move follows a switch from wages to 
‘salaries pioneered successfully in October 
1966 at the Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Limited, in Kingston, Ontario. 


During the next two years, each mill 
will switch to weekly salaries keyed to a 
40-hour week, with time-and-a-half for 
Overtime. Also seen in the move, which 
was one of the major points in the union 
bargaining efforts, is a raising of the status 
of production workers, who argue that the 
distinction between blue-collar and white- 
collar workers in the age of automation is 
becoming increasingly blurred. 


The new agreement provides for an 
average increase of 35 cents an hour to 
$3.50 over two years. This increase follows 
Closely the pattern set earlier by Abitibi 
Power and Paper Co., Limited, of Toronto. 
In addition, each company will pay 2 to 4 
cents for each employee working hour into 
a special fund to be administered jointly 
by company and union officials. Although 
there are no guarantees in case of layoffs, 
the funds will provide for sickness and 
accident-leave payments. 
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Photo: by Lloyd E. Thompson 


A. H. Balch 


A. H. Balch retires 
from CLRB post 


A. H. “‘Archie’’ Balch, a member of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board for the 
past 10 years, has resigned his CLRB 
post to enter full retirement. 


A native of Aberdare, Wales, Mr. Balch 
moved to Canada in 1913 and joined the 
Grand Trunk Railway in 1914. He was 
appointed National Legislative Represent- 
ative in Canada, and Chief Agent for the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. He 
served also on Royal Commissions. As a 
Canadian labour representative at the 
ILO, he went to Geneva in 1953 and 1956. 


In a letter to Mr. Balch, the Minister 
of Labour, Hon. Bryce Mackasey, lauded 
him for his distinguished record of service. 


Amalgamation approved 
by two U.S. meat unions 


The executives of the 100,000-member 
United Packinghouse, Food and Allied 
Workers, and the 400,000-member Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men, approved the merger of the two 
unions at a joint meeting in Los Angeles 
in July. 


The staffs of the two unions are expected 
to integrate between July and October. 
Both with headquarters in Chicago, the 
unions have worked closely together in 
negotiating and striking for bargaining 
rights. 


U.S. shipowners to help 
defray union expenses 


Shipowners in the United States, under 
contract to the National Maritime Union, 
have agreed to pay 15 cents a day for each 
working seaman to assist in defraying the 
costs of NMU hiring halls, medical ser- 
vices and other costs arising from these 
activities. 

The new agreement eliminates the ne- 
cessity for the union to charge its pen- 
sioners an annual service fee of $100 to 
cover the cost of handling 8,000 pension 
accounts. Deep-sea members can retire 
after 20 years service regardless of age, 
and receive $250 a month. Mariners 


retiring with less service receive smaller 


pensions, and previously have been asked 
to pay $20 to $65 a year to service these. 
In 1967, the union’s pension rolls jumped 
more than 2,000 and another large increase 
is expected when the Vietnam war is over. 

When the fee was first instituted, both 
active and retired members protested 
against it, and the U.S. Labor Department 
examined the proposal from the standpoint 
of laws governing pension plans and the 
reporting of union finances. The depart- 
ment later announced that the fee did not 
violate either law. 

The new agreement with the shipowners 
provides that the fund to be raised will be 
administered by a joint union-management 
committee. The employer contributions 
will be a reallocation of existing employer 
obligations under the union’s present col- 
lective bargaining agreements. 


Minimum wage scale 
increased in Quebec 


Quebec’s minimum wage, effective in 
November, will increase from $1.05 to 
$1.25 an hour for the Greater Montreal 
area, and from $1 to $1.15 hourly for the 
rest of Quebec. 

In announcing the increases, Quebec 
Labour Minister Maurice Bellemare said 
in Quebec City on July 10 that the Govern- 
ment will study the possibility of requiring 
all employers to give their employees a 
minimum two-week vacation annually, 
instead of the present one-week vacation. 

Tips, such as those used in the res- 
taurant and hotel business, will no longer 
be considered part of an employee’s 
salary, and the employer will not be 
allowed to retain any part of them. 

The increase will put Quebec on the 
same level as British Columbia and AI- 
berta, which currently have the highest 
minimum wage scale in Canada. 


H. J. Waisglass 


Alton W. J. Craig 


ollective Bargaining 


erspectives 


An analysis of negotiating units and of stages at which settle- 
ment is reached shows a need for the development of national 
systems of collective bargaining. This study of topics under ne- 
gotiation points toward possible future trends in the collective | 


bargaining process. 


| nee growing public commitment to a goal-setting society, 
as a fundamental environmental factor that will increasingly 
affect collective bargaining, was outlined to delegates to the 
Sth annual conference of the Canadian Industrial Relations 
Research Institute in June in Toronto. 

Alton W. J. Craig*, Chief, Industrial Relations Research 
Division, Economics and Research Branch, and Harry J. 
Waisglass*, Director-General, Research and Development, 
both of the Canada Department of Labour, described in their 
report this and other socio-economic environmental considera- 
tions of the collective bargaining process in Canada. Their 
report is the result of studies made concerning the process and 


*The views expressed in this report are those of the authors 
and do not necessarily reflect the thinking or policy of the Canada 
Department of Labour. Assisting in the preparation of the report were 
F. J. McKendy, R. J. Christie, Emam Khan and D. V. Brazier. 
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output of the system designed to give perspective to controver- 
sial issues arising from recent collective bargaining negotiations. 
A digest of the report follows. | 

The speakers list five major environmental factors affecting 
the operation of the collective bargaining process. . 

First, the goals of full employment, a high rate of economic 
growth, reasonable price stability, a viable balance of payment 
and equitable distribution of rising incomes have become sub- 
jects of increasing public discussion and commitment since 
they were first articulated by the Economic Council of Canada 
(L. G. 1965, p. 217). The extreme difficulties of harmonizing 
the policies and co-ordinating the programs for the attainment 
of these goals are generally well recognized. Our future progress 
in achieving our goals will depend in very large measure on Our 
ability to innovate new processes, structures and institutions 
for creative decision-making. This will involve labour, manage- 


: 
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ment and governments in complex inter-relationships that 
confront, clarify and resolve multi-dimensional conflicts of 
interest, rights and expectations. 

Second, Canadian society has become an afluence-oriented 
one. We have high aspirations and expectations. This reflects, 
in part, the demands of a younger and more mobile generation, 
which has grown up in the midst of prosperity and which has 
not been subject to the hardships of a major depression and 
the discipline of military service during a major war. Ours is a 
society that very reluctantly subordinates individual needs and 
aspirations to national needs and aspirations. 

In this kind of society, there is a need to assert the public 
interest and to assert it more vigorously in the reconciliation 
that must take place between public and private interests. 
There is a need to articulate our social goals at least as clearly 
as our economic goals, and to get the widespread acceptance, 
understanding and support for them that is required for effec- 
tive collaboration between governmental and non-govern- 
mental organizations. 

Third, we are living in a society characterized by rapid 
changes in technology, economics, and the social fabric of our 
nation. Our institutions, structures and processes, on the other 
' hand, tend to function in the more traditional ways and face a 
'serious challenge to adapt to changing functions. Because we 
_have control over these, we are challenged to create new ones 
to meet new needs and to adapt to change quickly and decisi- 
'vely. There is also the present challenge to make decentralized 
' decision-making serve national goals, while maintaining the 
satisfaction of individual freedom and the advantages of local 
autonomy. 

_ Fourth, during the past six years or so, we have experienced 
/an unprecedented period of prosperity accompanied by increa- 
sing prices and costs. In order to compete in international 
‘markets, particularly as the Kennedy Round tariff changes 
' progressively go into effect, we must improve our productive 
' efficiency and keep our prices and costs under control in order 
'to maintain the competitive advantages that we now enjoy. 
‘Finance Minister Benson, speaking in Montreal recently, 
termed inflation as Canada’s major problem and proposed a 
| wage-price review board as part of the solution to the problem. 
He stated that the board’s opinions would also serve as a 
| “guide to the direction of future tariff or tax changes.”’ 
Finally, our social security system comprises a patchwork of 
Joverlapping public and private programs. Consequently, a 
change in any public program has a significant impact on our 
‘collective bargaining system. An example of this is the problems 
jthat arose over negotiated pension plans when the Canada 
Pension Plan was introduced. 


Potent Force of Labour 


At the beginning of 1967, union membership in Canada 
stood at 1,921,000. This represented 32.3 per cent of the non- 
agricultural paid workers in Canada and 26.1 per cent of the 
total labour force. Membership in unions affiliated with the 
Canadian Labour Congress totalled 1,451,000 and there were 
198,000 in affiliates of the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions. A recent estimate by the Department’s Labour Or- 
ganizations Division suggests that if teachers, nurses, provincial 
Civil servants, and police (all of whom are engaged in some form 


of the non-agricultural paid workers and 33 per cent of the 
}total labour force. With this degree of organization, trade 
junionism represents a significant potent force in our country. 
Union membership figures do not tell the whole story, 
however. Equally important—if not more so—is the structure 
of unions. There are 110 international unions in Canada, 93 
of which are affiliated with the CLC. In addition, there are 55 
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national unions, 20 of which are affiliated with the CLC and 13 
with the CNTU. The affiliates of both central labour bodies 
are fairly autonomous organizations. Although the CNTU 
appears to exercise more control over its affiliates than does 
the CLC, a crucial question is whether either of the two central 
bodies speaks for, and exercises sufficient control over, its 
affiliates to influence the direction and implementation of 
national policies and programs in a goal-setting society. The 
problem may be further compounded by the fact that most 
of the CLC affiliates are parts of international unions with 
headquarters in the United States. In addition, the local unions 
of international unions operating in Canada exercise considera- 
ble autonomy. 

For example, if the federal Government should proceed with 
what Mr. Benson calls a “‘selective prices and incomes policy,” 
what functions can and will labour organizations play in setting 
the precise goals for this policy and assisting in its implementa- 
tion? Assuming that the central labour bodies, along with 
management and government, can agree upon a policy, do the 
central labour bodies have sufficient authority over their af- 
fillates and the thousands of local unions across Canada to 
implement such a policy? There is no ready answer to this 
question, but the authors suggest that compliance with such a 
policy must be based more on rewards than on sanctions. If 
workers are going to be asked to be restrained in their money 
wage demands, they will need other compensations or as- 
surances with respect to their real income gains. 


Management and Government 


There is no One management organization in Canada that 
speaks for all employers. We have the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and 
numerous industry associations, but none of these speaks 
authoritatively for all employers. If Prof. John Porter’s claim 
that our “‘political system leaves the definition of major goals— 
and therefore the power—to the corporate elite,’ certainly 
‘the corporate elite’ does not define our major goals through 
any central organization. Experience in countries as diverse in 
their labour and management structures as Canada and Sweden 
indicates that the structure of one is largely a mirror of the 
other. 

Finally, on the government side, we have eleven political 
jurisdictions in Canada, which greatly influence the shape of, 
and create extensive diversity in, our collective bargaining 
system. Specification of what constitutes the proper role of 
government in collective bargaining varies according to the 
ideological orientations of the various governments, and it is 
not all uncommon to find different public policy approaches 
to the same problem. The authors contend that this diversity 
complicates collective bargaining in our major national indus- 
tries such as steel, pulp and paper, and meat packing, and gives 
rise to many problems we would not have in the absence of 
such legislative and administrative diversity. 

The last time that constitutional jurisdiction over labour- 
management relations received serious attention at the political 
level was in 1946. Since that time, our economy has become 
more highly diversified and interdependent, both of which are 
essential for efficiency, growth and viability. This subject should 
be given serious consideration, the authors say, because of the 
major and increasing responsibility that the federal Govern- 
ment has for other aspects of our national economic life, and 
also because of the knowledge of what is de facto taking place 
in multi-provincial bargaining in industries that presently fall 
under provincial jurisdiction for collective bargaining purposes. 


Distributions of Units and Employees 


In discussing the process of collective bargaining, the authors 
define the negotiating unit as the decision-making unit that 
negotiates changes in the terms of a collective agreement or a 
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number of collective agreements. A Departmental “Structure 
of Collective Bargaining” study, which includes all negotiating 
units (excluding those in the construction industry) covering 
500 or more employees for the period from 1953 to 2nd quarter 
1966, provided the data for the study on the process of collective 
bargaining. 

As seen in Tables 1 and 2, a typology including eight types 
was used. Table 1 gives a percentage breakdown by type, 
whereas Table 2 gives the percentage of employees covered by 
each type for any given year. A comparison of Tables 1 and 
2 shows that the single establishment-single union types com- 
prise about 55 per cent of all negotiating units, but covers only 
about a third of the employees in the study. The multi-establish- 
ment-single union type accounts for approximately 20 per cent 
of all negotiating units and just slightly less than 20 per cent of 
the employees. Although single company negotiating units 
comprise slightly more than 80 per cent of all negotiating units, 
they include only about 60 per cent of all employees covered 
by the study. 

Although multi-company-multi-union negotiating units com- 
prise about 1 per cent of the negotiating units, they currently 
include about 14 per cent of the employees. The drop from 30 
per cent to 14 per cent of employees covered by this type be- 
tween 1953 and 1965 is explained largely by decreasing employ- 
ment on the railroads, which are included in this category. And 
whereas the employer association-single union category ac- 
counts for about |1 per cent of all negotiating units, it includes 
about 15 per cent of all employees. On the whole, the tables 
show that multi-employer and employer-association bargain- 
ing account for 20 per cent of negotiating units and cover 
about 40 per cent of the employees in the study. 

The tables indicate also that there is little multi-union 
bargaining in Canada. The most notable exceptions to this 
general statement include the railways and the pulp and paper 
industry. 


Emerging Trends 


Another aspect of the collective process, namely, the stages 
at which settlements were reached, is shown in Table 3, and 
gives a breakdown by percentage distribution of employees 
for the years between 1953 and 2nd quarter 1966. Although 
the figures vary somewhat from year to year, there appears to 
be a number of emerging trends: 

e a decreasing tendency to settle at the bargaining stage; 
and 

® an increasing tendency to settle at the conciliation officer 
stage and a decreasing tendency to reach a settlement at the 
conciliation board stage. The latter development probably 
reflects in part the de-emphasizing of conciliation boards in 
some of the provinces. Post-conciliation settlements have 
increased, and settlements reached during the course of strikes 
show a modest upward trend. 

Table 4 gives the average length of agreements weighted by 
employees, and indicates that on the average the length of 
agreements has increased from 18.1 months in 1953 to 28.5 
months in the first half of 1966. Table 5 shows some interesting 
developments by employee coverage. For example, in 1953 the 
One-year agreement covered about 63 per cent of the employees 
in the study, whereas the three-year agreement covered only a 
little more than | per cent of the employees. In 1965, however, 
only 15 per cent of employees were covered by one-year agree- 
ments, whereas about 39 per cent of employees were covered 
by collective agreements lasting three years or more. The two- 
year agreement reached a peak in 1964 and has subsequently 
declined as the three-year agreement has become more pre- 
dominent. The last column of Table 5 shows that the percentage 
of employees covered by multi-year agreements increased from 
36.1 per cent in !953 to nearly 85 per cent in 1965. 
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There are a number of factors that may account for the 
increasing length of agreements: 

e the long-term agreement may give the employer some 
assurance of ‘‘labour peace”’ for the duration of the agreement 
and allow him to budget for labour costs with greater precision; | 

e the number of items now included in collective agreements 
may encourage both parties to undertake negotiations less | 
frequently; 

e wage increases are now spread evenly throughout the life, | 
rather than being provided in the first year of the agreement, 
as was done previously; and | 

e in the early stages of a collective bargaining relationship, | 
conflicts over principles and rights, including union security | 
and management’s rights, are many. Only after these basic 
issues are resolved or satisfactory accommodations made will 
the parties to the bargaining relationship move toward longer- 
term agreements. 


Wage Rates 


An analysis of the behaviour of negotiated wage changes 
over the period from 1953 to Ist quarter 1968 shows one of 
the major outputs of the collective bargaining system. Table 6 
presents average annual percentage changes in base rates for | 
all negotiating units covering 500 or more employees by signing | 
quarter and by signing year. The table shows that the first peak | 
occurred in 1957, when the annual rate was 6.7 per cent. This’ 
peak was not exceeded until 1966 and 1967, when average. 
annual percentage changes were 8.0 and 8.6 per cent respective- 
ly. 

The highest average rate occurred in 1967 at a time when the | 
economy was undergoing mild adjustments. The third- and) 
fourth-quarter figures for 1967 and the first-quarter figures for | 
1968 suggest that we might well be entering a period of lower | 
wage increases in the months ahead. 

The figures in Table 6 indicate also that wages tend to lag] 
behind fluctuations in business activity. This was true, for| 
example, in 1957, which was a recession year, but also a year} 
in which average annual base rate increases reached a peak,} 
following the boom years of 1955-56. In addition, during the! 
present prolonged expansion, wage increases lagged well behind 
the upturn in business activity. 

Over the 13'4 years, the average base rate in Canada for| 
those covered by the study increased by 63.8 per cent for an 
average yearly increase of 4.7 per cent. During the same period, | 
the consumer price index rose by 25.5 per cent, or 1.9 per cent} 
a year. Real average annual base rates increased, therefore,| 
by approximately 39 per cent, or about 3 per cent annually,’ 
which approximates the average annual increase in productivity 
over the period. 


Pearson Formula Debunked 


The figures in Table 6, which show an annual increase of 8 
per cent in 1966, also indicate quite clearly that the so-called) 
‘*Pearson formula” of 30 per cent over two years in 1966 (L.! 
G. 1966, p. 706) did not set a pattern that spread uniformly 
throughout the economy. In fact, settlements in 1966 ranged 
from 5 per cent to 71 per cent over the life of the contract} 
Although the Seaway settlement may have influenced some 
subsequent settlements, there is no way of measuring precisely 
its impact on the economy as a whole. The evidence we do 
have suggests that it had comparatively little influence. | 

Another point that should be made is that negotiated wage 
increases from 1961 to 1965 were relatively moderate in com- 
parison with those of the last two years. For example, those 
who signed three-year agreements in 1965 received less than 
those who signed in 1966 and 1967. Consequently, we should: 
not be too surprised if there are a few instances this year in) 
which rather high demands are made. When the three-year 
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agreements negotiated in 1965 come up for renewal this year, 
the unions involved and their members may attempt to “‘catch 
up”’ with those who obtained the larger increases in 1966 and 
1967. 

Although tables on wage changes by region or by industry 
are not included, the tables do indicate that over the 13!4-year 
period, all regions, with the exception of British Columbia, 
show remarkably similar increases. This is explained largely 
by the industrial mix included in the study. Our preliminary 
analysis, however, suggests that there may be little uniformity 
among industries. But, in the automobile, can, steel, logging, 
meat packing and pulp and paper industries, key settlements 
within each of these industries tend to form a pattern for the 
industry as a whole. In some industries, such as pulp and 
paper, there are two patterns—one in the East and one in the 
West. 


Increased Leisure Time 


Turning now to hours of work for Canada as a whole, there 
has been little change in the average standard workday, the 
figure decreasing from 8.2 hours in 1953 to 8.0 hours in 1966. 
Average hours a week decreased slightly from 41.2 in 1953 to 
40.1 in 1966. 

Vacation provisions have changed substantially since 1953. 
| Longer vacations with less service requirements have devel- 
| oped progressively over the years. In 1953, for example, about 
_ 45 per cent of the employees covered by the study had provision 


i for three weeks vacation, whereas 87 per cent had such provi- 


sion in 1966. In 1953, about 12 per cent of the employees 
covered in the study had provision for four weeks vacation, 
whereas in 1966 about 70 per cent had such provision. Although 
_ only 2.1 per cent of employees had provision for a five-week 
§ vacation in 1953, about 13.6 per cent had provision for five 
' weeks in 1966. There are, however, certain service requirements 
_ for these vacation provisions. 
More leisure time, therefore, in terms of more paid holidays 
| and improved vacations has been a continuing development in 
) agreements negotiated during the period from 1953 to 1966. 


! Adjustment to Change 


_ Finally, some collective agreement provisions provide for 
adjustment to technological change. In 1967, the Collective 


| Bargaining Division of the Economics and Research Branch 


conducted a survey of 471 collective agreements, excluding 
) railroads and the construction industry, which made explicit 
? reference to technological change. Of the 471 agreements, 133, 


) or 28 per cent, contained explicit technological change clauses. 


' On the average, each agreement contained slightly more than 
two explicit clauses. The clauses were grouped into five types 
_ and were distributed approximately as follows: 


Per Cent 
Advance notice 19 
Income maintenance 40 
Worker adaptation 19 
Employment sharing 2 
Joint union-management 
procedures 20 


Income maintenance clauses (which included guaranteed 
income for specified periods plus severance pay) were the most 
common. Advance notice of layoff, worker adaptation (which 
included retraining and relocation provisions) and joint union- 
Management procedures (which include consultation and ne- 
gotiation) each represented about 20 percent of the provisions. 
Employment sharing (which included the reduced workweek 
} and early retirement) represented only about 2 per cent of the 
provisions. 

Table 7, which is taken from this study, shows a breakdown 
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by industry and number of employees. The wood products 
industry, including pulp and paper, had by far the largest 
number of agreements with explicit technological change 
provisions. These provisions were written into the pulp and 
paper agreements only within the last couple of years, and the 
joint agreement on this subject by the Nova Scotia Joint 
Labour-Management Committee acted as a catalyst for the 
spread of these provisions in the eastern part of the industry. 
It is of interest also that substantially the same kinds of provi- 
sions have been included in the pulp and paper agreements on 
the West Coast. 

The 133 agreements that make explicit reference to technol- 
ogical change provisions understate the many ways in which 
adjustment to technological change takes place. Whereas such 
provisions as SUB plans, pension plans, and seniority arrange- 
ments, were not designed originally to cushion the impact of 
technological change, there is scattered evidence to suggest 
that these provisions are being modified and used for this 
purpose. The authors note that labour and management in 
these cases have verbalized their growing concern with the 
impact of technological change on employees. They predict that 
a similar study conducted several years from now would show 
greater explicit reference to technological change provisions. 


Some Observations 


The authors foresee certain major emerging and/or necessary 
changes in our collective bargaining system. 

First, there is need for a more explicit definition of our 
national economic and social goals and better organization to 
achieve them. Although governments must play a leading role 
in this development, there is also an essential role for labour, 
management, consumer and other groups in defining our goals 
more precisely and in the development or restructuring of their 
organizations to assist in the implementation of our national 
objectives. This will require stronger organizations and a 
genuine willingness to work together for the good of the whole 
country. It might also require a shift in the distribution of 
power to the federal Government to give it sufficient authority 
to plan employment, production and equitable income distri- 
bution on a long-term basis. ; 

Second, national systems of collective bargaining must be 
developed and recognized for our essential national industries. 
This may require a redistribution of legislative authority in 
the industrial relations field. Already, multi-provincial bargain- 
ing exists in such industries as pulp and paper, meat packing, 
automobile manufacturing and steel. Present jurisdictional 
barriers may have to be removed so that, in these and other 
basic industries, collective bargaining can take place on a 
national or multi-provincial basis. 

Third, the number of unions should be reduced gradually to 
form strong industrial unions. This would require highly 
responsible and responsive union leaders to protect and safe- 
guard the rights of the various occupational groups within 
these industrial unions. If such unions did not set up internal 
procedures to safeguard the democratic rights of their mem- 
bers, the public authorities might be required to do so. The 
U.S. Landrum-Griffin Act (Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959) (L. G. 1959, p. 1181) is a good 
example of what the public authorities will do where they 
believe that there has been an abuse of private power. In 
addition, stronger national associations of employers would be 
needed for the evolvement of improved national policies for the 
management of industrial and personnel relations. This kind 
of restructuring would facilitate the development of strong and 
responsible national systems of collective bargaining which, 
the authors believe, would be in the national interest. 

Finally, productivity bargaining may well become more 
prevalent in the future. Productivity has always been a factor 
at the bargaining table, although sometimes inconspicuously. 
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It has been an explicit factor in collective bargaining in the steel increases in the cost of living and in productivity. Canadair in 


industry for years, both in terms of national comparisons and Montreal also signed a “productivity agreement” in, 1967 (& 
comparisons with the U.S. steel industry. Recently, it has been G., April, p. 200). These agreements and the desire on the part 
an issue in bargaining in the automobile and farm implements of unions to reduce or eliminate geographical differentials in 
industry (L. G., Aug., p. 466). The plumbers in Victoria signed national and international industries will no doubt bring 
an agreement in November 1967 that tied wage increases to emphasis to productivity bargaining in the years ahead. 


TABLE 1—Percentage Distribution of Negotiating Units by Type: Canada, 1953-1966* 


Type of 


Negotiation Unit 1953 [9540 1955-1956 1957 1958 1959: 1960" 1961 (1962 W19G3S) [961965 el 


Single Company 


Single establishment, single union............ 55:3 54530 $44.0: 53.8 S513 STAM SSIS S47 eOGAe USSIS) DO 356 ee 

Single establishment, multi-union.............. 3.4 26 4.4 4.9 4.6 4.6 5.4 55 Sal 4.4 4.4 4.5 oe! 5.49 

Multi-establishment, single unton.............. 212222" 2018" = 20.5. 20:4 9 18:44 5 181 ol 92% 18:9 USS 1 eS See 

Multi-establishment, multi-union.............. Lo Ay By, 3.6 Dy) 2.6 Be Diep) 2.4 phe 2.9 PRE) 29 2a 
Multi-Company 

Sine EMO Ns Actes ees A ee aed 3.4 3.4 Dad, 4.2 4.3 Sr) a 6.4 5.9 6.4 5.9 en 6.1 Sua 

DAMIANO Gs; oes ee a ee ee 1.9 2.6 eS 16 Le ar) 0.6 0.8 1.0 0.7 0.5 Oo 0.3 
Employer Association 

OTELSIG. VEILONT, caches conta anteenoreaee ets aerate Theo (2-07 1016" = 1046 Ors aae ieee oereLOrs 9.8 4105 < Lisl 2 10:55 ei ieee ee 

RIUI-UNIOD oe aus ore eee eee 1.4 hes fe 1.0 0.9 [Ore O29 0.8 0.8 1.0 1.0 0.8 0.7 0.9 

Motalitire (eRe Re ee ee ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


*Figures are expressed as a percentage of negotiations which have taken place and where the agreements arrived at are in existence on December 
31st of each year. 
*Discrepancy in totals is due to rounding. 


TABLE 2—Percentage Distribution of Employees According to Type of Negotiating Unit: Canada, 1953-1966* 


Type of 
Negotiating Unit 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959. 1960 [961 1962 1963 1964) 19652" 1964 

Single Company | 
Single establishment, single unton............ 30°83" -30)5'- 3235 5 33.2. 324% 12310" 34. S354 134.2711 34.37 340s Oo ae 
Single establishment, multi-union ............ tH al i} Dips 21 24 2.4 25 2.4 Dad 2.4 paed | 2.9 4.3m 
Multi-establishment, single union.............. 19.6 1954+ 018.65 20.4 21.2 921.8 (20.9 20:0 20.2 21.35 2157 2 Oe ee 
Multi-establishment, multi-union.............. 1.6 20 2.4 DRS Dit 2.4 2.4 2.4 Pa: 2.3 Dain pe | 36 4.2 | 
Multi-Company 
SAMO TENE TLONY 2 i. 2 Cooter ORB ah RR teed Pk, By) had bes 1.8 25 2S 2.0 4.0 BES: 6.4 6.6 5.6 IG S79. 6.8 \ 
VERE ODI OT iar ick eases, ideo cee ee 29.9 »'30.0., 228:6.; 24.3 4 24.3"2226 (19,9 18.0, Iv. 116i3, Als Oe ia ee ee 1.1 | 
Employer Association 
SEU: 4 (OOTY a (os 6 Ree ate UMM AEs WRC UE Oy To Ris 14-4 Ta $° 43.8 13.25: F3/5— 14.20 149 15.1 15,0" 215.0" @100 2 ieee ene 
DECI UTI On ree eee ete es eee hed ibe [2 k2 Wy fe 1.4 3 1.4 1.4 La is i 2.0} 
COURT a Se ere rte. eran Pe be 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0- 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 

*Figures are expressed as a percentage of employees who are covered by collective agreements arrived at by the type of negotiating unit indicatedll 

The agreements are those in existence as of December 31 of each year and arise from negotiations involving 500 or more employees. 
+Discrepancy in totals is due to rounding. 
TABLE 3—Percentage Distribution of Employees According to the Stage at Which Their Negotiations Ended: Canada, 953-0 


Stage 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 | 
Bar fannie Mey Piel te ee ee ds ee RT le 61:6; 38:7 . 6255.) 52.1 | 62.82: 30.6 1.50.3. 67.4 432.7% 38:2) 64.9727 ee 
Conciliation oticers.. 2-472 ka eee eee 2950 2.8 2.4 0.9 10.9 O25 S237 520.9), t1G2 9.2 4 25.0292) 0s ae 
Wornciliation boards. itu. eee i ee ee 26.6" 71553) YASS 14.0° BOOM ah Se rls. 5:6 S88) 324 9.3 8.4. 13.32 .26— 
Post-conciliation. bargaining: <0. bu...csse bes: Dis 1.1 Lipa 25.9 208) B35 8.6 2.3): 43634 5.82 1118! 2S ee 
Py PL ARIOT a NO 014) 1 hae Gay ee —=430.9 ==) Oe =~ ja Out LO, 7,029 saat) Seen 
Post-arbitration: bargaining::... 4s. eae 0.1 _- 0.2 —_ — = 
SELENE. ee eet. vn lie sy. eel ee Derk ae gt Te 1.8 2.6 3.8 5:4 6.8 4.3 9.4 2:0 0.9 4.9 3.6 8.7 2:9 =e 
Post-strike Dareainine i ec tee ee. — — 0.5 a — 0.4 9.0 es — 0.4 — — Os? — 


IMD PeeORieu stl eee ore eat 8 i) 1.9 is 0.2 0.2 0.4 0.2 aoe —_ 0.3 0.3 
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TABLE 4—Weighted Average Length of | TABLE 6—Average Annual Percentage 


Contracts Changes in Base Rates during the Life Year and 
of the Collective Agreements for all Quarter Quarterly Annual 
Signing Average Length Total Number ee mares : 500 a noe 
Year of Contract of Employees mployees, Uompleted in any, Given 1960 1 4.5 
Quarter 2 5.0 
(months) (in thousands) : gs 4.6 
Y : 
1953 18.1 329 pa Quarterly Annual 
1954 18.8 473 Lyate” 4 6.3 
1955 16.1 551 2 3.8 
1955) 1h 6.7 
1956 23.0 574 5 45 3 A Se 
1957 18.6 266 3 3.8 3.9 2 3.6 
1958 21.9 435 ; 
4 : k 
1959 pa 370 vig mor : ; : 
1960 oi Zi 1954 1 Je 3 36 37 
1961 pa ies 443 D 4.7 4 35 : 
1962 24.2 461 3 1.6 ees 
1963 25.4 281 4 ae 1963 1 4.4 
1964 | 408 2 3,0 
1965 27.9 289 ee ; a 3 3.3 a 
1966* 20.5 139 : 4 3.2 
a) 4.0 4.0 
*To the end of the second quarter of 1966. 4 Dab L964) ol 4.7 
2 4.5 
1956." 1 a2 3 5.2 49 
2 5.6 4 48 
5 a 5.4 ; 
4 a2 L965) 051 4.4 
2 5.0 
1957 : 6.3 3 6.1 56 
ey 4 6.4 
3 iD 6.7 
4 0.3 1966 | Pe: 
pA 9.3 
1958 1 5.0 3 75 80 
2. 4.9 4 79 
3 4.2 4.0 
4 6 1967 1 8.9 
2 9.2 
1959 | 3.4 3 a ae $i 
: >. 4 8.6 
3 4.4 4.2 
4 Pes 1968 1 7.4 


TABLE 5—Employees Covered by Negotiations Resulting in Collective Agreements Classified by Duration and Year of Signing 


Percentage of 
Employees 
Covered by 


Negotiations 
Less than Greater than Total Resulting in 
Year of eg: Months 11-13 Months 14-22 Months 23-25 Months 26-34 Months 35-37 Months 37 Months Employees — Multi-year 
Signing No. y 3 No. 3 No. A No. yA No. yA No. A No. he Covered Agreement 
(in thousands) 
1953 2 0.7 209 63.4 29 8.8 79 23:9 6 1.9 4 1.1 | 0.2 330 36.1 
1954 16 3.4. “192 40.6 25 54) 229 48.5 | 0.2 9 1.9 — - 472 55.9 
1955 15 4.5 196 59.2 ee 8.2 82 24.8 3 0.8 8 | — - 331 36.3 
1956 9 fae. 116 20. 1 47 rt pb bd 27 4.7 44 cas 11 2.0 574 78.2 
1957 7 2.6. °139 52.4 1] 4.1 84 31.6 3 1.0 15 Si 7 244 266 45.1 
1958 6 1.3 105 24.1 36 Ba. act 8 7 1.5 4] 9.4 10 2.3 436 74.5 
1959 4 1.0 82 22.1 43 15 174 47.0 12 3.4 44 11.9 12 3.2 371 76.8 
1960 | 0.3 97 35.6 9 3.4 121 44.3 a 4.0 27 10.0 7 2.4 273 64.1 
1961 | 0.2 132 29.7 19 4.5. 213 48.1 12 y 60 13.6 6 1.4 443 70.0 
1962 | 0.3 87 18.8 5 1.1 273 59.2 16 i 65 14.1 14 3.1 46] 80.9 
1963 4 1.5 46 16.2 13 4.7 128 45.3 6 2.0 79 28.1 6 2.2 282 82.3 
1964 | 0.3 47 11.6 14 3.5 249 61.1 34 8.4 57 14.0 5 1.1 407 88.2 
1965 | 0.3 44 15.0 13 4.6 81 28.0 36 12.6 104 35.9 10 3.6 289 84.4 
1966 | 0.5 17 11.9 6 4.1 42 29.9 8 6.0 64 46.| 2 | 


3 140 87.1 
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TABLE 7—Number and Percentage of 
Agreements Containing Technological 
Change Provisions by Sector and 
Industry and Employees Covered 


Sector and Industry Agreements Employees 


No.) a eNO, ae 
Primary 
eC ee ee 9 2 6,300 1 
DAs tee se 2 —* 2,350 — 
iti Ey at tf: eee nae bs A 2 =— 2,170 — 
Manufacturing 
Food and beverages 3 — 1,920 — 
Tobacco and 
PrOductseece wee 5 1 4,105 — 
Textiles and apparel 9 2 OTIS Wiig a 
Wood products, 
including pulp 
Bnd Paper ance. 36 $736,085 8S 
Printing, publishing 
and allied 
‘IAUSTIES oc 6 1 5,420 — 
Metal processing 
and fabricating.... 8 2 AZ 3600 2 
Machinery and 
transportation 
SQUIPMIEht> ema 16 Bo ANS ta tO 
Non-metal mineral 
processing and 
fabricating... 4 — 3,238 — 
(CHemICAIS aml ee 1 — 1,200 — 
Transportation, Storage, 
Communication and 
Utilities 
Air Transport and 
AIMOL Sac ec 2 =— 2,133 — 
Bus and coach 
(anspotte, ee, 1 — 640 — 
Urban and suburban 
tEATSWOLL fe 2 — 5,950 — 
Truck transport........ 3 — _ 10,000 1 
Water transport and 
Lemite@iservicesion. yo. eae 3,694 — 
Grain elevators......... I — 1,000 — 
Radio and T.V. 
broadcasting.......... 30 — 5,600 — 
Biectric power....-2: 6 Pe PS9050 2 
PAC ee a eee | — 2,900 — 
Public Service... ue 10 2 hed get 2 
Ota aco een IS O28 975/373) 32 


*Dash represents figure less than 1 per cent 
of total. 


Note: Caution should be exercised in the 
interpretation of this table. The survey included 
only agreements covering 500 or more workers. 
Therefore, to the extent that some industries are 


composed of a proportionately great number of 


firms with less than 500 workers, they will not 
be adequately represented in the survey. 
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Wage Schedules 
Prepared 
In June 


During June, the Department of Labour 
prepared 367 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various 
areas of Canada for works of construc- 
tion, remodelling, repair or demolition, 
and certain services. 


In the same period, 243 contracts in 
these categories were awarded. In addition, 
303 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause were awarded by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation and 
the Departments of Defence Production, 
Fisheries, Post Office, Public Works and 
Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned, or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 

Contracts awarded in June for the 
manufacture of supplies and equipment 
Werle: 


No. of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
C.M.H.C. l $823,332.90 
Defence Production 86 224,759.00 
Post Office 8 339,026.10 
RC NEP: 2 164,500.00 


During June, the sum of $17,754.38 was 
collected from 15 vcontractorsfor wage 
arrears owing their employees as a result 
of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates 
and other conditions of employment re- 
quired by the schedule of labour conditions 
Loring pat wok stheir: -cOntiacks Unis 
amount is for distribution to the 189 
workers concerned. 


Britain keeping 
wage and price guidelines 


Britain’s new Minister of Employment 
and Productivity, Barbara Castle (L. G., 


.Aug., p. 462) has the onerous task of 


persuading Britain’s businessmen and 
union leaders to keep within the country’s 
Wage and price guidelines for another 
year at least. 


The guidelines date from the 1965 
sterling crisis when the National Board 
for Prices and Incomes was set up by an 
Act of Parliament in May of that year 
(L. G., 1965, p. 502). During the interim, 
both groups managed to keep within the 


guidelines, but they now have been asked 
to limit wage and price hikes to an annual 
3.5 per cent increase. And since devalua- 


tion has increased the cost of imported | 


raw materials, Britain’s businessmen are 
constantly tempted to raise consumer 
prices, if only by an extra dollar or so. 
Unions also are preparing major contract 
negotiations with wage demands totalling 


more than a billion dollars. About 3,000,- | 


000 heavy-machinery workers are asking 
for a°* 10-per-cent Increase; 
construction men are seeking 15 per cent; 
and 750,000 retail-distribution employees 
are demanding 10 per cent. 


Hoping to thwart the threat to Britain’s | 
economy, Prime Minister Harold Wilson. 
managed to push his bill on wage and 
price controls through its decisive second 
It passed by 


reading in the Commons. 
only a slim margin of 35 votes. 

Mrs. Castle’s job is to convince Britain’s 
skeptical businessmen that the way to 


1,250,000 


tages of devaluation is to hold the line on. 
prices and wages at home. She has the. 


power, through the Prices and Incomes 


maintain abroad the competitive ine ol 
{ 
| 


Board, to censure violators by fining them, . 


but she has so far used a positive “‘inter- 


ventionist”’ 


panies to establish management-labour 
committees on productivity. 


policy that invites unions to 
negotiate wage increases of any size—as | 
long as they are based on equal gains in | 
productivity. She is encouraging com- | 


The Board, in an investigation lasting | 


10 months, 


ier wages; more pay or more leisure for 


the worker; and stable, or lower, prices 


for the consumer. 
The agreements were found to apply. 


successfully to white-collar workers as. 
well as manual workers, and labour-inten- | 
sive industries as well as capital-intensive | 


industries. 
Genuine productivity agreements, 
Board discovered, do not cause inflation- | 


the | 


scrutinized 15 productivity 
deals and came to the conclusion that 
genuine productivity agreements are a 
good thing. They make for more efficient. 
firms; more effective management; stead- 


| 


ary wage agreements in other places. One, 
productivity agreement, it seems, tends | 
to promote another. 
As outlined by the Board, these are the | 
ideals of productivity bargaining: ) 
e the worker should be making a dire | 
contribution to increased productivity, 
and projections of productivity increases | 
should be based on the application of. 
proper working standards; | 
e Payment should be made only after, 
a productivity gain has been achieved; and | 
e the Government does not interfere 
in collective bargaining agreements if 
reached by labour and management and | 
if examined and assessed by the Depart- 
ment of Employment and Productivity 
and the National Board. 
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International Labour Organization 


52nd International 
Labour Conference 


Apartheid in the Republic of South Africa, forced labour, and 
the adoption of a Convention dealing with agricultural working 
conditions are among the subjects examined in this concluding 


half of a report on the conference. 


The effect of apartheid on labour matters 
in the Republic of South Africa was de- 
plored and condemned in a report pre- 
sented to the 52nd conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, held in the 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland, 
from June 5 to June 27, 1968. 

The report, the fourth in four years to be 
issued by the ILO on the subject of apar- 
theid in South Africa, noted particularly 
that there was a ‘‘continuing tightening” 
of the system in its application to labour 
matters. 

In other business, the conference gave 
special consideration to the application of 
international standards dealing with the 
abolition of forced labour. In addition, it 
spelled out, in a Convention, the agricul- 
tural working conditions for tenants and 
sharecroppers. 

Nearly 1,300 delegates, technical ad- 
visers and observers from member countries 
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Part Il 


and international governmental and non- 
governmental bodies attended the con- 
ference. 

The report on apartheid cited the adop- 
tion by South Africa of the Coloured 
Cadets Training Act of 1967 as a recent 
example of the operation of apartheid in 
labour matters. The Act, which provided 
for compulsory training of all coloured 
youths between 18 and 24, is ‘‘another 
striking example of labour legislation 
based on the theory of race separation 
instead of on the concept of the widening 
of educational and training opportunities 

. On an equal basis,” the report said. 

The document stressed that the future 
sound functioning of the South African 
industrial relations system and the interests 
of all the workers call for a strengthening 
of collective bargaining by _ bringing 
workers of all races into the system on a 
footing of equality. 


ILO photo 


John Mainwaring 


The apartheid policy is making it 
difficult for the officially recognized trade 
unions to operate effectively in furthering 
the interests of their members, the report 
continued. 

The ILO drew attention to the situation 
of Asian and coloured workers in South 
Africa, who, although not subject to all 
the restrictions falling on African workers, 
were nevertheless very far from enjoying 
equality with whites. 

Job training for Africans in the republic 
is particularly substandard, the report 
said. This is wasteful in economic as well 
as social terms, because the white popula- 
tion of 3.5 million can no longer provide 
all the managerial, executive and skilled 
talents required by a country of 16 
million people with an expanding in- 
dustrial economy. (L. G., Sept., p. 531). 

The ILO report called for more voca- 
tional training for Africans, and the re- 
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moval of the occupational restrictions 
that frustrate the purpose of such training. 

The report pointed out that the race 
relations problems of South Africa are 
essentially the same as those of other 
nations with multiracial populations. It 
warned that there can be no shutting off 
within national boundaries of the tensions 
and bitterness resulting from the denial of 
human rights to South Africa’s non- 
white populations. It sought both to 
mobilize world opinion and to call upon 
other nations to show by their example 
that problems of the kind encountered in 
South Africa can be solved through the 
application of universally recognized pre- 
cepts and values. 

The report said that the ILO will con- 
tinue to hold up to critical review the 
current developments in South Africa as 
part of a moral pressure against the 
apartheid system. Such pressure, coupled 
with economic forces already working 
toward a change, might yet avert a clash 
that would otherwise appear to be 
inevitable. 

First consideration was given to a Draft 
Convention with an accompanying Re- 
commendation concerning labour inspec- 
tion in agriculture. A Draft Convention 
and a companion Recommendation, 
which will revise the existing International 
Labour Conventions 24 and 25 concerning 
sickness insurance, were also considered 
for the first time. Both the Jabour inspec- 
tion and the sickness insurance instru- 
ments will receive second consideration 
at next year’s conference. 

The conference debated the Director- 
General’s report in plenary session. The 
theme this year was Human Rights, and a 
Resolution was adopted calling for in- 
tensified efforts to promote such rights 
and to combat discrimination. An appeal 
was made to the governments of member 
States to collaborate closely with the work 
of the Organization in this important field. 

In addition, resolutions were adopted 
that dealt with the following questions: 

e vocational training of girls and 
women; 

e the outflow of trained specialists from 
developing countries (the ‘“‘brain drain’’): 

e disabled workers; and 

e technical co-operation 
ihe TO, 


activities of 


Budget Proposals 


The conference approved and adopted 
the program and budget proposals for 
1969, which involve a total sum of U:S. 
$27,500,689. After a recommendation had 
been made by the governing body working 
party On program and structure, oppor- 
tunity was given for a general discussion 
in plenary session of the program and 
budget proposals before these were re- 
ferred to the conference’s finance com- 
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Elected Chairman 


Hon. George L.-P. Weaver, As- 
sistant. Secretary. of Labour, for 
International Affairs, and_ repre- 
sentative of the United States Gov- 
ernment on the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, was unanimously elected 
Chairman of the Governing Body 
for one year at the 172nd Session 
of the ILO Governing Body in 
Geneva on June 26, 1968. 

Mr. Weaver has served on the 
Governing Body since 1961, which 
was the first year he was a govern- 
ment delegate to the ILO Con- 
ference. He was a worker’s delegate 
from the United States at the 1957 
and 1958 Conferences, and has 
served as Chairman of the Govern- 
ing Body’s committee on discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr. Weaver, who is 56 years old, 
was born in Pittsburgh, Pa. He has 
spent most of his life in the labour 
movement and has had extensive 
experience as an administrator in 
the field of civil rights and inter- 
national labour affairs. 

The Governing Body, executive 
board of the ILO, re-elected its two 
vice-chairmen, Pierre Waline, 
(France), Chairman of the employ- 
ers’ group, and Jean Mori, Switzer- 
| land, Chairman of the workers’ 
group. 

The Governing Body, which 
meets normally three times a year 
to guide and discuss the work of the 
Organization, has 24 government, 
12 employer and 12 worker mem- 
bers. 


mittee of government representatives. The 
ILO expects to continue this experiment 
in order to give to all ILO members an 
opportunity for general discussion and 
expression of views. 

John Mainwaring, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment delegate, commented on the first 
experimental effort to have the conference 
debate the program proposals for the 
coming year. 

He noted that the conference had before 
it proposals to put the ILO on a biennial 
budget cycle instead of the present an- 
nual budget. ““This welcome development 
will make it possible for the Governing 


Body to spend relatively less time on, 


budgetary questions and relatively more 
on planning, reviewing and evaluating the 
various ILO programs. 

‘There is a good deal that remains to be 
done in this respect. In some subject 
areas, the objectives that the ILO, as an 


international body, can hope to accomplish 
are not yet defined in sufficiently specific 
terms,’ he said. ‘““These objectives need to 
be more carefully reviewed so that the 
ILO may define its role more precisely 
and devote its resources where the impact 
of its work can be the greatest.”’ 

Mr. Mainwaring announced that the 
Canadian Government has already en- 
dorsed the ILO program and budget pro- 
posals for 1969. “‘We are particularly 
interested in the world employment pro- 
gram,’ he told the delegates. | 
Director-General’s Report 


Some 230 speakers, representatives of 
governments, employers, workers and 
international organizations, addressed the 
conference on the report of David A. 
Morse, Director-General of the ILO, con- 
cerning “The ILO and Human Rights.” 
In his reply to the debate, Mr. Morse 
stressed the need for sound economic and 
social development as a means of giving: 
substance to human rights principles em- 
bodied in legislation and resolutions. | 

This important aspect had been dealt. 
with at length by the Canadian employer 
delegate, F. K. Richan, when he addressed 
the conference. (L. G:, Septi, po 52am 
Mr. Morse emphasized, however, that in. 
pursuing economic development, it should 
not be forgotten that the ‘“‘aim of all 
human endeavours in whatever field, must. 
be to advance the freedom and dignity 
of man.”’ | 

The Director-General went on to call 
for an attack on racial and other forms 
of discrimination. | 

al Herents hardly a country that is free! 
of this problem,” he said. ‘‘There is. 
hardly a country that can truthfully claim 
to have eliminated the causes of tension, 
or to have created the conditions in which 
different races, ethnic and cultural groups 
can live together in equality and harmony.” 
While recognizing that each country must. 
seek solutions appropriate to national 
conditions, Mr. Morse added that ‘“‘the 
problem of racial conflict has reached such 
proportions that national action needs to 
be supplemented by positive measures at. 
the international level.”’ 

He proposed, therefore, a program of 
international action encompassing: 

e inclusion in international technical 
co-operation activities of a large-scale 
effort to improve the economic and social 
situation of the victims of discrimination; 

e establishment of a means for organiz- 
ing an international exchange of experience, 
acquired on both the national and local 
level, in combatting discrimination; 

e greatly intensified efforts in the areas| 
of research and education, with respect to 
the underlying causes and ultimate elimin- 
ation of discrimination; and 

e formulation of new international 
standards setting forth comprehensive) 
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measures that should be taken to combat 
discrimination. 


Technical Items 


For the first time, an international 
labour instrument was adopted dealing 
specifically with standards for tenant 
farmers, sharecroppers and similar kinds 
of agricultural workers. The text of the 
Recommendation approved by the con- 
ference calls for international standards 
safeguarding the rights of tenants and 
sharecroppers in their relations with 
owners of land where they work. It also 
calls for rents that will permit a decent 
standard of living for the occupant, and 
recommends that rent be postponed or 
reduced where circumstances require, 
particularly in the case of crop failure or 
similar natural disasters. The Recom- 
mendation suggests that contracts be 
drawn up between tenants and _ land- 
owners, preferably in conformity with a 
model contract established by competent 
authority. 


In the case of the two items given first 
consideration at this year’s conference, 
it was suggested that the draft international 
instruments to be presented at next year’s 
conference take the form, in each case, of a 
Convention with a companion Recom- 
mendation. The labour inspection in- 
struments will be intended to improve the 
conditions of agricultural workers by as- 
suring adequate inspection of agricultural 
work places by independent inspectors. 
The sickness insurance instruments will 
attempt to update existing Conventions 
24 and 25 in the light of modern practice. 


Forced Labour Still Possible 


As part of the ILO’s observance of 
International Human Rights Year (L. G., 
Feb., p. 74), the committee on the applica- 
tion of Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions gave special consideration to the 
application of international standards 
dealing with the abolition of forced labour. 


Forced labour for economic or political 
purposes is still legally possible in a 
variety of countries, an ILO committee of 
experts found in their report presented to 
the conference. On the occasion of Inter- 
national Human Rights Year, the com- 
mittee surveyed information from 162 
countries concerning implementation of 
ILO Conventions on forced labour. 

The experts’ survey described present- 
day problems in ensuring observance of 
the forced labour Conventions, with many 
illustrations from national legislation. It 
mentioned some recent laws permitting 
extensive possibilities of labour conscrip- 
tion, and warned against unduly wide use 
of emergency powers to mobilize labour. 
Reviewing different forms of national 
Service obligations, the survey drew atten- 
tion to the important distinction between 
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schemes for giving training to young 
people to fit them for useful work, and the 
exaction of labour in contravention of 
ILO standards. 


The experts noted that penal labour as a 
means of political coercion may result in 
various countries from: 


e implementation of legislation punish- 
ing criticism of the Government or estab- 
lished institutions; 


e enforcement of censorship legislation; 
and 


e establishment of laws imposing re- 
strictions on meetings and associations. 


Cases of penal labour for breaches of 
labour discipline or violation of strike 
prohibitions were also examined. 


The committee emphasized that the 
problems encountered will, in many 
countries, be part of the broader question 
of how to ensure balanced social and 
economic growth. Solutions depend not 
only on national action, the report said, 
but also on international co-operation, 
emphasizing the need for international 
solidarity in the promotion of human 
rights. 


Fiftieth Anniversary, 1969 


The co-ordinator of celebrations for the 
ILO’s 50th anniversary, Kalmen Ka- 
plansky, who is also Director of the 
Canada Branch of the International 
Labour Office, was in Geneva for part of 
the conference. During this time he met 
delegates from many member countries to 
discuss plans for next year’s celebrations. 
He hopes that the occasion of the 50th 
anniversary will help promote under- 
standing of the ILO’s programs and ob- 
jectives throughout the world. 


Changes in labour code 
affect truckers 


An amendment to the Transport of 
Goods by Motor Vehicle Hours of Work 
Extension Order, passed by Order in 
Council on July 17, 1968, removes the 
daily limit on hours of work for inter- 
provincial highway truck drivers, and the 
requirement to pay overtime after ten 
hours in a day. Overtime rates are to be 
paid for all hours worked in excess of ten 
without an uninterrupted period of at 
least eight consecutive hours. 


The effect of this amendment means 
that the drivers are only obliged to dis- 
continue work for eight hours’ before 
driving on for ten hours to their point of 
destination. 

A previous Labour (Standards) Code 
regulation, which went into effect on July 
1 (L. G., June, p. 333), provided that a 
driver could not work more than 10 hours 
in 24. The trucking industry objected to 


the order on the grounds that it tied up 
equipment unduly, and necessitated that 
drivers remain away from their homes 
longer than they wished. 


ILO announces vacancy 
for audio-visual expert 


The International Labour Office an- 
nounces a job vacancy in Turkey for an 
audio-visual aids expert in its Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Program. The 
job is located in Ankara. 


The incumbent will set up and equip an 
audio-visual aids unit at the Occupational 
Safety and Health Centre in Ankara, and 
train national personnel in the design and 
production of audio-visual aids. 


The term of the appointment will last 
nine months. Interested applicants should 
write for further information to the 
Canada Branch, International Labour 
Organization, 178 Queen Street, Ottawa 
4, Ontario. 


Insurance Registrations 


And Other UIC Statistics 


On May 31, insurance books or contri- 
bution cards had been issued to 3,104,620 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1968. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 393,630, a decrease of 202 since 
April 30. 

During May, there were 13,421 investi- 
gations conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 10,877 were spot 
checks of claims to verify the fulfilment of 
statutory conditions, and 717 were miscel- 
laneous investigations. The remaining 
1,827 were investigations in connection 
with claimants suspected of making false 
statements to obtain benefits. 


Prosecutions were commenced in 218 
cases, seven against employers and 211 
against claimants. * 


Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
claimants making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 727. * 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in May totalled $33,586,- 
229.54 compared with $32,553,586.35 in 
April and $33,979,902.35 in May 1967. 

Benefits paid in May totalled $14,055,- 
964.00 compared with $56,348,373.64 in 
April and $37,192,065.10 in May 1967. 

The balance in the Fund on May 31 was 
$266,165,851.96 compared with $279,944.,- 
842.56 on April 30 and $239,723,003.18 
on May 31, 1967. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the inves- 
tigations conducted during this period. 


Union Membership In Canada — 1968 


Union membership at the beginning of 
1968 stood at 2,010,000. This figure 
represented 33.1 per cent of the non- 
agricultural paid workers in Canada, the 
highest percentage since 1958; it was 26.6 
per cent of the total labour force. 

Labour Organizations in Canada, 1968, 
soon to be released by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour (Queen’s Printer, 75 cents), shows 
that the increase in membership between 
1967 and 1968 was 89,100 or 4.6 per cent. 

Membership in unions affiliated with 
the Canadian Labour Congress at the 
beginning of 1968 totaled 1,572,000, a 
rise: of ‘more: than. 8 .per cent over the 
previous year’s total. CLC affiliates re- 
porting substantial membership gains 
over the previous year were: 

e United Automobile, Aerospace and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of Ame- 
rica, with an increase of 36,300; 

e United Steelworkers of America, 
15,000; 

e Canadian Union of Public Employ- 
ees, 10.000; 

e International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers, 8,600; 
and 

e Building Service Employees’ Inter- 
national Union, 6,000. 

The Confederation of National Trade 
Unions reported a total of 201,300 mem- 
bers. This figure represented an increase 
of less than 2 per cent over the previous 
year. The largest gains were registered by 
the Fédération Nationale des Services, Inc. 
(Service Employees’ Federation), with an 
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increase of 7,000 members; and _ the 
Fédération Canadienne des Meétallurgistes 
et des Mineurs (Metallurgists and Miners’ 
Federation), with 5,500 more members 
than in 1966. Most of the increase reported 
by the latter union was due to the merger 
of two unions. 

Of the 2,010,000 union members re- 
ported in the 1968 survey, two thirds were 


Name Change 


At its last general convention, the 
Building Service Employees’ Inter- 
national Union changed its name to 
Service Employees’ International 
Union. 


in international unions. The 108 inter- 
national unions included 91 affiliated with 
both the CLC and the AFL-CIO; five 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO only; three 
with the CLC only; and nine unions not 
affiliated with any central labour body. 
There were 54 national* unions active 
in Canada, with 590,000 members. Twen- 
ty-one of these unions, affiliated with the 
CLC, accounted for 15.9 per cent of total 
membership. The 12 federations of the 
CNTU accounted for another 9.6 per cent. 


*“National’’ refers to those unions that 
charter locals in Canada only. Directly chartered 
local-unions, however, are not considered to be 
national unions, nor are independent local 
organizations. 


There were, in addition, 21 uanffiliated 
unions with a total membership of 77,000. 

Direct charters from the CLC were 
held by 143 local unions, with a total 
membership of 15,600. Local unions hold- 
ing direct charters from the CNTU num- 
bered 50; these non-federated locals had 
7,600 members. Membership of the 193 
local unions chartered by central labour 
bodies comprised 1.2 per cent of all trade 
union members in Canada. Independent 
local organizations reported 51,000 mem- 
bers, or 2.5 per cent of the total. 

The United Steelworkers of America 
retained its position in 1968 as the largest 
union, with 145,000 members in Canada. 
Next in size was the United Auto Workers, 
followed by the Canadian Union of 
Public Employees. Fourteen unions re- 
ported membership of 30,000 or more in 
the 1968 survey. These unions accounted 
for 47 per cent of all union members in 
Canada. 

The listing in the 1968 edition of Labour 
Organizations in Canada reflect a number 
of changes that have taken place among 
national and international unions since 
the publication of the 1967 edition. 

The Fédération Nationale des Employés 
de l’Industrie Miniére, Inc. (CSN) (Na- 
tional Federation of Mining Industry 
Employees, Inc. (CNTU) merged late in 
1967 with the Fédération nationale de la 
Meétallurgie (Metal Trades Federation) 
under a new name—the Fédération Cana- 
dienne des Meétallurgistes et de Mineurs. 
Another merger took place at the begin- 
ning of this year when the Journeymen 
Stone Cutters’ Association of North 
America agreed to join the Labourers’ 
International Union of North America. 

In addition, a number of changes in 
affiliation and names took place during 
the year. The Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada has obtained reaffilia- 
tion with the CLC, and another union, 
the Canadian Marine Officers’ Union, 
chartered by the Seafarers’ International 
Union, became ipso facto affiliated with 
theveLeC. 

The Canadian Air Line Employees’ 
Association also affiliated with the CLC. 
The Canadian Maritime union (CLC) 
affiliated with the National Maritime 
Union (AFL-CIO). 

The Canadian Union of Postal Workers 
amended the French version of its name; 
it now reads Syndicat des postiers du 
Canada. 

The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
modified its tithe and is now known as 
the United Telegraph Workers. 

For the purpose of negotiating a first 
agreement under the Public Service Staff 
Relations Act, two postal unions—the 
Canadian Union of Postal Workers and 
the Letter Carriers’ Union of Canada— 
formed the Council of Postal Workers. 
Each union, however, retains its identity. 
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The Three-Week Strike 
Of the Seaway Workers 


A strike of some 1,200 Seaway workers, 
represented by the Canadian Brotherhood 
_ of Railway, Transport and General Work- 
ers was called against the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority on June 21, 1968. 
Settlement was finally reached in media- 
tion on July 13, ending the three-week 
disruption of Great Lakes shipping. 


The dispute centred around renewal of 
the collective agreement between the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority and the 
CBRT, which terminated on December 31, 
1967. When direct negotiations between 
the two parties broke down in early 
February, the Department of Labour’s 
_T. B. McRae was appointed as concilia- 
tion officer. He reported failure to reach 
agreement, and recommended appoint- 
ment of a Conciliation Board. The 
Minister of Labour established a Concilia- 
tion Board, and he appointed Judge J. C. 
Anderson, of Belleville, to act as chairman 
when the two nominees, K. L. Crump for 
the Seaway Authority, and H. Gargrave 
of Toronto for the union, failed to agree 
on a chairman. Hearings of the Board 
began in early April, and on May 30, the 
Minister received the report of the Board. 


The report included a tentative agree- 
ment on all issues with the exception of 
the wage increase and the term of the 
agreement. Judge Anderson recommended 
Wage increases of 6 per cent, retroactive 
to January 1, 1968, and a further 6 per 
cent effective a year later. Mr. Crump 
agreed with this recommendation. Mr. 
Gargrave dissented and recommended 
two increases of 9 per cent spread over 
two years. 


The Authority believed that a settlement 
of the dispute on the basis of the majority 
recommendation must take into account 
the reaction of the union. The union 
rejected the majority recommendation of 
the two 6-per-cent pay increases, and 
voted for strike action. On June 15, Prime 
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Minister Trudeau, in reply to a telegram 
from the union, stated that the Govern- 
ment regarded the recommended 12-per- 
cent increase as fair and reasonable, 
bearing in mind the relationship of the 
wage rates prevailing on the Seaway and 
elsewhere in the economy. 


The parties reached an impasse in 
negotiations and the union began its strike 
action at 8 a.m. on June 21. The workers 
had voted 93 per cent in favour of strike 
action. When the Seaway workers left 
their jobs, it was estimated that about 70 
ocean-going vessels, mostly of foreign 
registration, were stranded in the water- 
way. Meanwhile, press reports indicated 
that shipping interests in the United 
States and Canada were predicting a long 
strike. 


No Intervention 


In response to a telegram from W. J. 
Smith, National President of the CBRT, 
Hon. Bryce Mackasey, Minister of La- 
bour, sent the following telegram on July 
3: ““You have asked me in your telegram 
of June 30 to convene a further meeting 
of the Seaway Authority and your union 
and to preside at the meeting. Because 
Cabinet is not meeting this week, I have 
been in touch with the Prime Minister, 
who has confirmed that it is not the policy 
of the Government normally to intervene 
in the free collective bargaining process. 
I am not proposing, therefore, to partici- 
pate, but I am asking the Department of 
Labour to arrange another meeting of 
the parties in accordance with normal 
practice.” 


A meeting between Mr. Smith and Dr. 
Pierre Camu, President of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Authority, took place on 
July 5. W. P. Kelly, Director of the 
Department of Labour’s Conciliation and 
Arbitration Branch, attended the meeting, 
which was for the purpose of clarification 


of positions only, as the negotiating com. 
mittees were not present. 

The following week, Dr. G. V. Hay: 
thorne, Deputy Minister of Labour. 
arranged a meeting of the parties, wit 
Mr. Kelly acting as mediator. The media: 
tion session, with full negotiating com- 
mittees present, commenced at 3 p.m. or 
Friday, July 12 and continued the next 
day. Nineteen proposals and counter- 
proposals were dealt with exhaustively 
before agreement was finally reached at 
midnight on Saturday, July 13. 

The wage settlement, based on a three- 
year agreement, was: 

7 per cent, effective November 1, 1967. 
6!'4 per cent effective January |, 1969. 
514 per cent effective January 1, 1970. 

In addition to fringe benefits agreed tc 
during Conciliation Board hearings, in- 
cluding improved rates for lock motor- 
men, further items were agreed to ir 
mediation. These included the granting ot! 
Boxing Day as a paid holiday, and a 
change in the annual leave entitlement. 
whereby employees will become entitled 
to four weeks vacation in the fifteenth 
year of service. 

The agreement was ratified on Sunday. 
July 14, and ships were moving through 
the Seaway late that evening. 

A tentative estimate of the economic 
impact suggests that the 23-day strike 
cost approximately $23,900,000. This 
estimate includes losses to the Seaway 
Authority in tolls, lost wages to Seaway 
workers, pilots and stevedores, and the 
tie-up costs of the 200 lake vessels and 70 
ocean ships trapped in the Seaway. 

Other costs included were lost port fees 
and local transportation charges. Not 
included in this estimate are such addition- 
al costs as lost production, post-strike 
costs due to the disruption of Seaway 
traffic, and any additional expenditures 
arising out of the shipment of goods by 
other modes of transport. 
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Labour Relations Around the World 


Proclamation of Tehran urges all peoples and 
governments to redouble efforts in human rights field 


ifs International Conference on Human Rights, held in 
Tehran, Iran, during the spring, met to review and evaluate 
progress in the human rights field in the 20 years since the 
adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. The conference 
formed part of the program of International Human Rights 
Wear iG: ereDnop. 74). 

The representatives attending the conference made an ap- 
praisal of the existing methods and measures used by the 
United Nations in order to develop a program of action on the 
national, regional and international levels to expedite the 
realization of human rights in all parts of the world. The 
conference, by acclamation, adopted the Proclamation of 
Tehran, which contains a report of the work of the assembly. 
More than 80 countries, United Nations agencies and regional 
intergovernmental bodies, and more than 50 international 
non-governmental organizations, were represented at the as- 
sembly. 

The principle subjects of discussion centred on a program for 
future action to promote human rights, including: 

e measures to achieve rapid and total elimination of all 
forms of racial discrimination in general, and the policy of 
apartheid in particular; 

e the importance of the universal realization of the right 
of peoples to self-determination, and of the speedy granting of 
independence to colonial countries and peoples for the effective 
guarantee and observance of all human rights; 


Ottawa Plan for economic co-operation provides path to 
better life for South American work force 


ter Ottawa Plan for Human Resources Development. is 
now under way in its program to provide ever-growing masses 
of peasants in South America with the skills needed for pro- 
ductive work, and opportunities for productive employment. 

The Plan, part of the World Economic Program sponsored 
by the International Labour Organization as a special project 
for its 50th anniversary year, is described in the August issue 
of the 7LO Panorama. 

The Ottawa Plan is the forerunner of a series of regional 
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e questions of slavery and the slave trade in all their practices 
and manifestations, including the slavery-like practices of 
apartheid and colonialism; 

e measures to promote women’s rights in the modern world, 
including a unified long-term United Nations program for the 
advancement of women; 

e measures to strengthen the defence of human rights and 
freedoms of individuals; 

e international machinery for the effective implementation. 
of international instruments in the field of human rights; and 

e other measures to strengthen the activities of the United: 
Nations in promoting the full enjoyment of political, civil,) 
economic, social and cultural rights, including the improvement! 
of methods and techniques and such institutional and organiza- 
tional arrangements as may be required. | 

Several resolutions dealing with these subjects were passed) 
by the Assembly. The Canadian delegation to the conference 
proposed a resolution recommending that governments develop. 
comprehensive legal aid systems to assist individuals in need | 
of legal services. The representative for the Canadian delega-! 
tion pointed out that the provision of legal services to indivi- 
duals would strengthen the observance and protection of human’ 
rights and fundamental freedoms. He explained that this is an. 
area where much remains to be done to make human rights 
more effective for individuals who might be threatened with a 
denial or diminution of their rights because of lack of adequate. 


financial or other resources. 
1 


employment programs to reverse a trend wherein increasing. 
numbers of people have no part in development. It takes its 
name from the Eighth Conference of American States Members. 
of the ILO, which met in Ottawa in September 1966 (L. G.' 
1966, p. 634). The program has been devised with the collabora- 
tion and at the request of government, employer and worker, 
spokesmen from the participating countries. 

The driving force of the campaign will be a 12-man interagen-, 
cy team based in Santiago, Chile, under ILO leadership. Sin) 
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organizations have agreed to participate: the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin America, the Latin-American 
Institute for Economic and Social Planning; the Organization 
of American States; the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization; and the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. 

The first members of the ILO team are now in Santiago. 
With the help of national specialists, they have begun surveying 
the employment situation and the training facilities and needs 
in a number of the countries participating in the plan. A pilot 
project, the first large-scale integrated manpower planning 
project to be undertaken in Latin Ametica, is currently being 
established in Peru. 

Other work includes inquiries into the effectiveness of various 
_ methods of employment promotion, to examine the employ- 
_ ment impact of different kinds of industrial and rural develop- 
' ment, handicrafts, small-scale enterprises, round-the-clock 
utilization of existing plants by introducing shift work, rural 


| BRD Wright, Chairman of the British Trades Union 
Congress, unveiled on June 1, 1968, a plaque marking the 
' building in Manchester where, one hundred years ago, 34 
' trade union delegates met to set up the TUC. At an impressive 
) ceremony, he recalled the tremendous growth of this pioneer- 
_ing body and stated that today no Government could afford to 
ignore the TUC’s voice. Other eminent speakers were TUC 
4, General Secretary George Woodcock and Prime Minister 
| Harold Wilson. 
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co-operatives, credit schemes, land reform, technological 
changes, vocational training and management development 
projects, many of them initiated by the ILO. 

In each of the regions, the employment problems will be 
tackled in two phases. During the first phase, the program will 
be based on projections of present trends and technical studies 
with a view to attaining the highest level of employment that 
is compatible with a reasonable rate of economic growth. In 
the second phase, the program will be carried out through 
projects for industrial development, rural development, and 
technical and other training. 

The success of the Ottawa Plan will be measured in terms of 
the accomplishments, not of the international experts contri- 
buting their talent to the Plan, but of the specialists of the 
countries themselves, of their governments, and of their labour 
leaders and employers, and will depend for its success on the 
readiness of the people themselves to accept change and 
innovation. 


British Trades Union Congress stages celebrations to mark 
100th anniversary of founding in Manchester 


A parade of union floats, through the streets of Manchester, 
a performance by five brass bands and a 200-voice choir, a 
special TUC trophy race, a dance and a fireworks display 
completed the events in Manchester. Further festivities, in- 
cluding a banquet at London’s Guildhall, at which Queen 
Elizabeth II was the guest of honour, were held in London 
from June 5 to 7. The centenary celebrations ended in Black- 
pool at the 100th congress of the TUC in September. 


HAS YOUR ADDRESS 
CHANGED @ | 


We want you to receive your LABOUR GAZETTE | 

without delay. Send your new address 

- together with your old address label to 
the Circulation Manager, LABOUR GAZETTE, 
Canada Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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PRICE 


INDEXES 


Consumer, July 1968 


The consumer price index (1949= 100) 
rose by 0.6 per cent to 155.6 at the be- 
ginning of July from 154.7 at the begin- 
ning of June. It was 3.6 per cent above the 
July 1967 level of 150.2. 


The food index increased by 1.7 per 
cent to 151.9 from 149.4; it was 2.3 per 
cent higher than in July 1967. Meat and 
fresh vegetable prices were higher; and 
beef and pork prices registered a general 
increase for the second consecutive month, 
while chicken prices declined slightly. 
There was little change in bread and butter 
prices, and sugar prices continued their 
decline to a level of nearly 9 per cent 
below that of a year ago. 


The housing index rose by 0.4 per cent 
to 158.3 from 157.6 and was 4.2 per cent 
above the July 1967 level of 151.9. Rents 
continued to advance, with the latest in- 
crease of 0.4 per cent equalling the average 
monthly increase over the past year. 


Household operation costs increased by 
0.5 per cent due chiefly to an increase of 
2.8 per cent in electricity charges, reflecting 
higher costs in Ottawa and Toronto. 
Home furnishings prices remained un- 
changed with higher prices for furniture 
and appliances being offset by declines in 
the price of household textiles. 


The clothing index declined by 0.2 per 
cent to 136.1 from 136.4 as decreases in 
the prices of women’s and children’s wear 
and footwear, because of summer sales, 
outweighed increases in men’s wear and 
piece goods. 


The transportation index increased by 
0.1 per cent to 161.9 from 161.8. There 
were increases in fares for local and 
intercity travel and automobile operation 
costs declined 0.1 per cent, with reductions 
in the prices of new cars outweighing a 
slight increase in gasoline prices. The 
health and personal care index rose by 
0.5 per cent to 198.8 from 197.9. Prepaid 
medical care premiums increased in 
Manitoba, and there were general increases 
in soap, toothpaste and other toiletries. 

The recreation and reading index rose 
Pyeues per ‘cent.to. 174.8 from 74:2: 
Among recreational items, there were 
marginal decreases in the prices of radios, 
television sets and bicycles. These were 
outweighed by an increase in subscription 
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rates for daily newspapers in five cities. 
The tobacco and alcohol index, at 141.1, 
was unchanged from the preceding month. 


Group indexes a year ago in July were: 
food 151.9; housing (shelter and household 
operation) 158.3; clothing 136.1; transpor- 
tation 161.9; health and personal care 
198.8; recreation and reading 174.8; and 
tobacco and alcohol 141.1. 


City Consumer, July 1968 


Between June and July, consumer price 
indexes advanced in all 10 regional cities 
and city combinations, with increases 
ranging from 0.3 per cent in Vancouver 
and Saskatoon-Regina to 1.0 per cent 
in Ottawa. 


Food and housing indexes advanced in 
all regional cities. Clothing and transpor- 
tation indexes registered fractional move- 
ments or remained unchanged; health and 
personal care costs rose in five cities, 
decreased in two and were unchanged in 
three; recreation and reading indexes in- 
creased in six cities, declined in two and 
were unchanged in the remaining two. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between June 1968 and July 1968 
were as follows: Ottawa + 1.6 to 155.2; 
Toronto + 1.2 to 157.4; Winnipeg + 1.0 
to 150.9; Saint John + 0.9 to 150.9; 
Montreal + 0.9 to 153.1; St. John’s + 0.7 
to 136.2*; Edmonton- Calgary + 0.7 to 
146.3; Hale + 0.6 to 147.3; Saskatoon- 
Regina + 0.5 to 145.6; Vancouver + 0.5 
to 148.8. 


Wholesale, July 1968 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 
100) was 269.2 in July, 0.4 per cent lower 
than the June index of 270.3, and 2.0 per 
cent higher than the July 1967 index of 
263.9. 


A sharp fall in copper prices, supple- 
mented by a decline in silver, was the 
main reason for the fractional decrease 
at the total level between June and July. 
Major groups other than non-ferrous 
metals showed only fractional changes. 


The non-ferrous metals products group 
index declined 4.7 per cent to 247.0 from 
259.1. The vegetable products group 


*On base June 1951= 100. 


index moved down 0.4 per cent to 229.9 
from 230.9 as a result of price decreases 
for tea, coffee and cocoa, sugar and its 
products, grains and canned vegetables. A 
decrease of 0.3 per cent to 215.0 from 
215.6 in the chemical products gronp 
index reflected lower prices for soaps and 
detergents. The wood products group 
index declined slightly to 364.7 from 
364.9. 


The animal products group index ad- 
vanced 0.7 per cent to 296.5 from 294.4 
on higher prices for fishery products, 
eggs, livestock and leather. 


Increases of 0.1 per cent or less occurred 
in two major group indexes: textile 
products, 256.1 from 255.8; and iron 
products, 276.7 from 276.6. 


Farm Products Prices 


The index of Canadian farm products 
at terminal markets (1935-39=100) ad- 
vanced 1.2 per cent to 262.0 from 258.8 in 
the three-week period June 28 to July 19. 
The animal products index increased 1.8 
per cent to 333.1 from. 3271," anda 
field products index advanced 0. 2 per cent 
to 191.0 from 190.5. | 


U.S. Consumer, June 1968 | 


The U.S. consumer price index (1957- 
59=100) rose by 0.5 per cent from May 
to June. The index in June, at 120.9 was 
the 17th consecutive monthly rise and the 
largest since February 1966. | 


British Retail, May 1968 | 


The British index of retail prices (Jan: 
uary 16, 1962=100) was 124.9 at May 21. 
Romp with 124.8 at April 23, anc 
119.4 at May 16, 1967. 


The index for foods, the prices of whict 
are affected by seasonal variations, a 
121.5, was unchanged from the previou: 
month. Increases in the prices of carrots 
potatoes and fruit were largely offset by 
reductions in the prices of eggs anc 
tomatoes. The index for the food group a: 
a whole rose slightly to 123.6, compare 
with 123.5 in April. 


The index for the transport and vehiait 
group rose by about 0.5 per cent to 120. 1 
compared with 119.4 in April due to al 
increase in the prices of second-hand car 
and the costs of repairs and maintenanc( 
of motor vehicles. . 


As a result of rises in the average leve 
of changes for a number of services sucl 
as hairdressing, shoe repairing and enter 
tainment, the index for the services grou) 
asia wholeacace by 0.5 per cent to 131. H 
compared with 130.4 in April. 

There was a rise of nearly 0.5 per cen 
in the average level of prices of meal 
bought and consumed outside the home 
the index rising to 126.8 from 126.3. | 
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Continuing Education Programs 


For Women in the United States 


“The under-utilization of American 
women continues to be the most tragic and 
the most senseless waste of this century,” 
said U.S. President Lyndon B. Johnson, in 
a speech to the nation in February of 1966. 
“It is a waste that we can no longer afford. 
Our economy is crying out for their 
services.” 

The President reported that there was a 
need for 110,000 additional trained spe- 
cialists every month for the next 10 years. 
This requirement could not be met by 
men alone, he said, and unless more 
women entered the professions, the needs 
of the nation would not be met. 

Present and future U.S. needs in the 
professional fields could now be filled to a 
large extent by former college and uni- 
versity students entering the employment 
market. Thousands of women had left 
institutions of higher learning before 
graduation in order to work and help with 
family finances, to care for their homes 
and children, and for other personal 
reasons. Upon graduation, others chose 
the career of wife and mother rather than 
a vocation in their particular area of 
training. Many are now in a _ position 
where their family responsibilities have 
lessened, making it possible for them to 
prepare for employment outside the home. 


College Population 


The U.S. Office of Education reported 
that, in the fall of 1967, the number of 


| women college students was 2,805,000— 


more than three times greater than in 
1950. During this period, the population 
of girls aged 18 to 21 increased only about 
40 percent. The marked gain in school 
)attendance extended to adult women as 
Well as to college-age girls. Between 1950 
and 1966, school enrolment rose from 
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26,000 to 214,000 among women 25 to 29 
years of age, and from 21,000 to 92,000 
among women 30 to 34. Although enrol- 
ment figures were not available for persons 
35 years of age and over, there was no 
doubt that many of the women students in 
1966 were over 35. 

These figures indicated that there were 
many mature women returning to college, 
and many more who could be encouraged 
to do so if there were a greater number of 
continuing education programs slanted to 
women in their middle years. 

The. Director of the U.S. Women’s 
Bureau revealed that inquiries received 
about such programs came primarily from 
mature women and college educators and 
administrators. Women wanted to know 
what special educational programs were 
available in their area. Educators sought 
background information about women’s 
interest in and need for, special programs, 
and what other educators were doing to 
fulfill this need. 


Guidelines for Educators 


The January 1968 revised edition of 
“Continuing Education Programs and 
Services for Women,” published by the 
U.S. Department of Labor, included, for 
the use of educators and others, guidelines 
for establishing a continuing education 
program or services for adult women. 
They included: adequate numbers and 
types of training courses; appropriate time 
schedules for classes; child care facilities; 
counselling geared to the special circum- 
stances of adult women’s lives; enrolment 
on a part-time basis; financial aid for 
part-time study; information about educa- 


Women's Bureau 


tional, employment, and volunteer oppor- 
tunities; job-placement assistance; part- 
time job opportunities; reasonable rules 
covering transfer of credits; refresher 
courses; reorientation courses; and other 
special needs. 


After the Higher Education Act of 1965 
was passed, institutions could apply for 
federal aid for their continuing education 
programs. To be eligible for the funds, an 
institution had to develop its community 
service programs ‘“‘to meet the unique 
educational needs of the adult population 
who have either completed or interrupted 
their formal education.’ In a 19-month pe- 
riod after this legislation came into effect, 
24 programs providing counselling, train- 
ing and academic instruction were eligible 
for federal assistance. 


In addition to the special services and 
programs that were being made available 
by colleges and universities, other organ- 
izations such as high schools, state or 
local government agencies, women’s or- 
ganizations, and community associations 
were Offering financial assistance, voca- 
tional counselling, information on career 
opportunities, and other similar services 
to the adult woman interested in resuming 
her education. 


Reports indicated a need for the develop- 
ment of educational programs designed 
specifically for the mature woman with 
considerable life experience. Women were 
critical of courses that appeared to be 
slanted to the teen-ager, but they thought 
that if programs could be instituted that 
would fit into the pattern of home respon- 
sibilities, the demand for education would 
continue to rise. And the urgent need for 
professional personnel in the United 
States would be substantially alleviated. 
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Global Needs In Rehabilitation 


Part | 


The primary requirements in rehabilita- 
tion within the framework of national 
social services were presented in a state- 
ment by the International Society for 
Rehabilitation of the Disabled to the 
International Conference of Ministers 
Responsible for Social Welfare, at the 
United Nations Headquarters, New York 
City, in September of last year. The con- 
ference was held as the result of a resolu- 
tion previously adopted by the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council at 
a plenary meeting. 

The ISRD, together with other non- 
governmental organizations in consulta- 
tive status, presented a statement on its 
relevant experiences and views as part of 
the documentation for the conference. A 
condensation of the statement follows. 

Responsibility for the development and 
administration of programs to assist the 
disabled vary in each country, but the 
government agencies concerned with social 
welfare have a primary role in this field. 

Few, if any, countries have sufficient 
rehabilitation services to meet the needs of 
their current population; in fact in rural 
areas, they are practically non-existent. 
The need for further development of 
facilities and services is enormous in to- 
day’s circumstances, and the dimensions 
of the problem will increase in the future. 

The success of medical science in reducing 
the infant mortality rate and in preserving 


Manpower Utilization Branch 
Department of Manpower 
and Immigration 


life for longer periods adds inevitably to 
the population with disabilities. Con- 
versely, expanding industrialization, ur- 
banization, and the use of mechanical 
means of transportation all produce a 
growing rate of accidents, injuries and 
consequent disabilities. 

Continuing research and measures for 
the prevention of disability from all 
causes are essential and can provide sub- 
stantial results, but the problems of dis- 
ability will affect a number of persons. 
Agencies concerned with social welfare 
must, therefore, include in their planning 
for the future, provisions to meet the 
needs of this predictable situation. 


Rehabilitation and National Development 

The United Nations Commission for 
Social Development recognizes the im- 
portance of rehabilitation services. The 
draft declaration on this subject, approved 
at the nineteenth session, includes the 
following among the means and methods 
of social development: 

“Taking the appropriate measures for 
the rehabilitation of mentally or physically 
disabled persons, especially children and 
youth, so as to enable them to the fullest 
possible extent to be useful members of 
society; these measures shall include the 
provision of treatment and technical ap- 
pliances, education, vocational and socia] 
guidance, training and selective placement, 
and other assistance required; and the 
establishment of social conditions in 
which the handicapped are not discrim- 
inated against because of their disabilities.” 

In its report, the Commission on Social 


Development urged the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies concerned 
“to assist the less-developed countries in 
giving a high priority to programs con- 
cerned with the rehabilitation of the 
disabled, especially handicapped and 
mentally retarded children.”’ 


Although comprehensive, world-wide 
statistics do not exist, a substantial pro- — 
portion of the world’s population suffers 
some physical or mental disability. Suc- 
cessful programs in many countries have 
demonstrated that properly planned re- 
habilitation services can eliminate or 
greatly reduce handicaps accompanying 
these conditions. The results are an im- 
provement in the standard of living of the 
disabled individual and of his family. 


From the point of view of the community 
and the nation, successful rehabilitation 
programs make available for constructive 
purposes the intellectual and vocational 
resources not only of the disabled persons 
themselves but also of the immediate 
members of his family, and friends and 
associates. Their energies would otherwise 
have been devoted to care of the disad- 
vantaged individual. When disabled per- 
sons become self-sufficient and productive, 
the gain in human resources reduces the 
burden on both family and community. 


In the area of predictable need for in- 
creased rehabilitation services, it is obvious 
that improved medical care will lead to a 
larger proportion of persons whose disa- 
bility is associated with age, chronic — 
disease or both. Expenditure of human — 
and material resources for the continuing © 
care of such persons is inevitable, but can | 
be minimized when adequate rehabilita- 
tion services make possible the greatest — 
degree of self-care and productive use of — 
time. Without sufficient rehabilitation ser- 
vices, family and community burdens will 
increase as the proportion of such per- 
manently disabled persons to the total 
population grows. 


Successful rehabilitation must deal with 
the entire person, encompassing medical, 
social, educational and vocational re- 
quirements. And because responsibilities — 
for such a rehabilitation program may be — 
divided among several agencies in the 
Government, an agreed plan for co- 
ordinated development and administra- 
tion of the program is a vital ingredient. 


Adequate rehabilitation contributes to 
the possibilities of national development. | 
The absence of adequate rehabilitation 
results in an unnecessary drain of human 
and material resources from the develop- | 
ment potential. A sound program of 
national development must inevitably in- _ 
clude adequate provision for dealing with 
the growing problem of disability. 


The second half of this article will 
in the November issue. 


appear 
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Teamwork in Industry 


lroning Out Misconceptions 


A labour-management committee that 
really irons out misunderstandings is the 
proud boast of the Ontario Northland 
Railway. 

The committee was organized last fall 
to tackle problems concerning manage- 
ment and the 350 tradesmen employed in 
equipment maintenance at North Bay, 
Englehart, Timmins and Cochrane Ont., 
and in Rouyn, Quebec. At first, committee 
members had to overcome the misconcep- 
tion that they were just another group 
meeting behind closed doors. ‘“‘“Our pur- 
pose became more acceptable as soon as 
we made it clear it was a policy committee,” 


said William Bishop, Vice-President of 
the shop crafts division of the ONR 
System Federation. 

The committee has aired, and solved, 
a number of difficulties and misconcep- 
tions, and it has proved useful in funneling 
information in the other direction—from 
management to the rank and file. Said 
E. A. Frith, General Manager: *“‘We use 
the meetings as an additional means of 
getting information to the men. We believe 
that the more information put out, the 
more satisfied the work force will be.” 

The committee has been useful in tracing 
the causes of bad feeling, and making any 


Two New Roles for Unions 


Harry J. Waisglass, Director-General, 
Research and Development, Canada De- 
partment of Labour, offers two elements 
that will influence the future of industrial 
relations. 

First, he says that unions have a chal- 
lenging new role to play in Canada. Just 
as they have strengthened the position of 
the worker in their traditional industrial 
strongholds, they must now strengthen 
the position of the citizen in the com- 
munity. He believes that the conflict- 


resolution model of collective bargaining 
(in which a union negotiates with an em- 
ployer on behalf of a group of workers) is 
well suited for organizing private citizens 
to negotiate with local authorities. ‘‘We 
have a large measure of justice in industry 
that is lacking in the community. This is 
the challenge facing our unions, and if 
they don’t offer their leadership to social 
movements, we'll have to create other 
institutions to do the job,” Mr. Waisglass 
claims. 


Working with Management 


When labour works with, rather than 
for, management, there are benefits for 
both. This has been the experience at 
Maritime Paper Products Limited at 
Burnside, N.S., where union and manage- 
ment representatives have been meeting 
together in a labour-management consul- 
tation since March 1967. 

Jack MacNeil, Shop Steward for Local 
927, International Brotherhood of Team- 
Sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Ind.), recalls the old 


These articles have been condensed from the 
July-August issue of Teamwork in Industry, an 
industrial relations news bulletin published 
monthly by the Labour-Management Consulta- 
tion Branch. 
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days when, as he says, “the union people 
worked for management” and concen- 
trated their activities almost entirely on 
getting higher wages. ‘““Today, we work 
with management,” he pointed out. ‘We 
understand their problems and what they 
are trying to accomplish. A mutual respect 
for each other has developed.” 

Charles M. Douglas, Assistant General 
Manager, said the committee helped to 
smooth the way—by advance planning 
when the firm’s Operations were recently 
moved from Halifax. 

The committee has also been responsible 
for the setting up of medical and insurance 
plans and plant rules, and for the establish- 
ment of a cafeteria. 


appropriate changes. In addition, it has 
reformed the suggestion award system, 
which some of the men thought was not 
being operated as well as it might have 
been. 

A proven record of preventing grievances 
is another benefit of the committee. D. V. 
Allen, Employee Relations Supervisor, 
said: ‘“‘When we sense a conflict, we can 
act before the case arises.’ The committee 
does not deal with grievances as such: a 
grievance already filed is not normally 
the business of the committee. 

In effect, the committee is a sort of 
communications meeting place for man- 
agement and union. 

The ONR, owned by the Ontario 
Government, stretches north through 
mining country, and the clay belt, to 
James Bay. 


‘Tl think the unions have become in- 
volved in social planning and community 
action, not just with questions affecting 
the employer.” 

Second, he says that employees will 
increasingly seek involvement in_ their 
work; they will demand a sense of im- 
portance as working individuals. This de- 
mand by workers, for a higher quality of 
life and increased involvement on the job, 
will put the structures of companies and 
unions to the test, he believes. In the years 
ahead, process will replace product in 
order of importance. “It isn’t what we 
produce that’s so important as how we 
produce it. The kind of satisfactions that 
come in producing a product will be more 
important than the satisfactions derived 
from the product itself.” 

Mr. Waisglass adds: ‘“‘An advancing 
and increasingly complex society threatens 
to outgrow the present anatomy of the 
unions.’ Unions set up to serve the 
workers in conflict with their employers 
are finding that the conflicts are more than 
two-dimensional—workers against bosses. 
“The unions are not structured to serve a 
goal-oriented society. The present struc- 
ture is obsolete, so unions are going to 
have to adapt, or we will have to create 
new institutions. We have managed to get 
some control over the traditional problems, 
now we face a serious challenge to adapt 
to changing functions.” 


Labour-Management 
Consultation Branch 
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Group 


Counselling 


Group guidance and counselling tech- 
niques are successful in helping long-term 
unemployed and under-employed persons 
gain greater self-sufficiency and _ self- 
reliance. 

This is the experience of Ray A. Ziegler, 
Director, Senior Worker Division, Oregon 
Bureau of Labor and Counselling Staff, 
Portland Community College, Portland, 
Oreg. His “‘creative job search techniques 
program” has been applied by his staff 
for more than eight years to help job- 
seeking individuals ‘“‘wend their way 
through the economic jungle that we call 
the American labour market.’ He has 
found them useful in assisting many 
thousands of job-seekers ranging in age 
from 15 to over 80. 

As a Fair Employment Practices Ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Ziegler administers the 
Oregon laws that prohibit age discrimina- 
tion in employing Oregon senior workers 
(all workers between the ages of 25 and 
65 years). He and his co-workers early 
discovered that age discrimination is a 
two-edged problem—one is the employer, 
the other the older worker. They found 
also that ‘“‘the average American is 
abysmally ignorant of the workings of our 
economic system especially insofar as the 
labour market is concerned. And, to a 
man and to a woman, those senior workers 
presenting themselves to us for help were 
woefully lacking in knowledge about the 
working world and the labour market on 
which they depend to earn a livelihood.” 

When it became apparent that the few 
counsellors available could not serve the 
needs of the 30,000 to 40,000 persons out 
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of work, experiments were started to teach 
job search techniques. It was found that, 
if a person were given information con- 
cerning the labour market, the point of 
view of the businessman, and some in- 
sight into his own personal worth, he 
developed a purpose in life and more 
quickly found a job. 

Mr. Ziegler says: ‘“‘Ninety per cent of 
the participants found what skills they 
had to sell, where to sell them, and how 
to present a written image of themselves 
to a businessman so that he would see 
all of their good points during the first 
five minutes of the interview.’ This pro- 
cedure involves the use of the job résumé. 
He reports that more than 10,000 persons 
had received three hours group counsel- 
ling in a period of four years under the 
guidance of one counsellor-leader working 
with about 50 clients. The main qualities 
required of a counsellor-leader are leader- 
ship and experience in how the economic 
system works. 

The persons in the program meet in 
two sessions. The first session 1s 1 !4 hours 
in length, during which the participants 
are exposed to labour market facts, how 
to conduct a personal inventory, and how 
to prepare“a” restime.” After this: thc 
participants are instructed to complete 
the inventory at home. 

The second session is hours in 


1) 
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length, one week later, during which the 
participants are gathered around a con- 
ference table to discuss their inventory 
and résumé with a complete stranger, who 
is also a participant. The leader-counsellor 
reviews the inventories and résumés, 
suggests any changes, and helps the parti- 
cipants reate their situation realistically 
to the labour market. 

In presenting the labour force facts, 
Mr. Ziegler and his staff show that the 
job-seeker is a salesman selling human 
energy—40 man-hours a week—from a 
stable and reliable source that is available 
on demand, and that, as with a salesman, 
as many as 40 businessmen may have to 
be approached before making a sale. Mr. 
Ziegler also points out that the résumé is 
meant to save the businessman’s time by 
presenting prepared answers to the nor- 
mally standard interview. A person who 
will not “inventory his work skills and 
prepare a résumé will be long-term unem- 
ployed.” He stresses that a job hunt, if it 
is to be successful, must be a full-time job 
in itself. 

Following the talk on the labour 
market, clients are given the following six 
open-ended questions about themselves 
to answer at home and in writing, concern- 
ing the categories of work, study and play: 

e what things have I done with any 
degree of success ? 

e what things have I done that others 
have commended me for doing in an 
exceptional manner ? 


e what jobs have I held (describe in | 


detail) ? 

e what kind of equipment can I op- 
erate ? 

e what are the things that I really like 
todo? 

e what are the things that I do not like 
to do? 


Costs of running the creative job search 


technique program, Mr Ziegler com- 
ments, are negligible, because the counsel- 
lor-leaders are volunteers, and all are 
former participants. The program is 
supported by local businessmen who 
contribute time and materials in order to 
make income producers from tax consu- 


mers. Classroom groups are mixed as to — 


age and occupations because that is how 
it is in society, and because people learn 
from the experiences of others. With 
regard to the success of older, compared 
with younger, workers in finding jobs, 
physically qualified workers who apply 


the techniques find jobs commensurate © 


with their skills regardless of age. 

Mr. Ziegler adds: ‘‘This whole idea of 
creative job search techniques is not new. 
It has existed for many hundreds of years 
and comes from a Chinese philosopher— 
Confucius: ‘“‘Give the hungry man a fish 
and tomorrow he will return for more. 


Teach the hungry man to fish and he | 


will feed himself forever more.”’ 
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Before the Canada 


_ The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for three days during July. It granted 
15 applications for certification, rejected 
-one and ordered three representation 
votes. During the month, the Board re- 
ceived three applications for certification 
- and allowed the withdrawal of one such 
} application. 


| Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 106, Interna- 
_ tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
_ America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
at the Montreal and Lacolle terminals of 
' Hall’s Motor Transit Company, Blackpool, 
mue. (L. G., July, p. 411). 

2. Beverage Dispensers & Culinary 
i Workers Local 835, Hotel, Motel and 
| Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ 
| International Union, on behalf of a unit 
of cookhouse and bunkhouse personnel 
employed at Arctic Mines, Carcross, Y.T., 
by Y & T Industrial Restaurants Ltd., 
@eenitchorse, Y.T. (L. G., July, p. 411). 
_ 3. Canadian Marine Officers’ Union 

on behalf of a unit of licensed engineers 
employed by Marine Industries Limited, 
Montreal, Que. (L. G., July, p. 411). 

4. Reimer Express Lines (Western) Ltd. 
Employees’ Association on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Reimer Express Lines 
(Western) Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., em- 
ployed at Edmonton, Calgary, Regina and 
' Saskatoon (L.G., July, p. 411). 

5. International Association of Machin- 
ists and Aerospace Workers on behalf of a 
unit of rail technicians, rodmen and other 
personnel employed by the Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Iles, Que. (L.G., July, p. 411). 

6. General Truck Drivers Union Local 
938, General Truck Drivers Union Local 
879, Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union Local 106, Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
Local Union 141, and Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers Local 
Union 91, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of truck drivers and other personnel 
‘employed by Maislin Bros. Transport 


y 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 
Labour Relations Board 


LidsevAllenCaxsalle. (Oues (:G;; Aug 
p. 481). 

7. General Truck Drivers Union Local 
938, General Truck Drivers Union Local 
879, and Transport Drivers, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers Union Local 106, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Reliable Transport Limited, Toronto, 
Ont) (b.Gi, Aug..b-481). 

8. International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers on behalf 
of a unit of printing plant employees em- 
ployed by Canadian Pacific Air Lines, 
Dinitea aw ancouver, (B.G. °(2,Gi. Aug. 
p. 481). 

9. Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
on behalf of crew members employed in 
the navigation and operation of the patrol 
vessels of the North Fraser Harbour 
Commissioners, Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., 
Aug., p. 481). 

10. International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers on behalf 
of a unit of reservations clerks and various 
other office employees employed at 
Dorval and Montreal by British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, Montreal, Que. 
(L.G,, Aug., p: 481). Claude -H. Pothier, 
et. al., had intervened. 

11. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 106, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of truck 
drivers employed by St-Eustache Trans- 
port Inc., St-Eustache, Que. (L.G., Aug., 
p. 481). 

12. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of licensed personnel employed 
by M.I.L. Tug & Salvage Limited, Halifax, 
PeesatiniG.; Septe p43). 

13. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act involving the functions of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, for which the Em- 
ployee Representation Branch of the Depart- 
ment is the administrative agency. 


by M.I.L. Tug & Salvage Limited, Halifax, 
N.S. (L.G., Sept., p. 543). 

14. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of shore employees employed by 
M.I.L. Tug & Salvage Limited, Halifax, 
NS LiGw Sent. aa) 

15. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit 
of stationary engineers employed by The 
Royal Bank of Canada, Main Office, 
Ottawa, Ont. (L.G., Sept., p. 543). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


United Steelworkers of America, ap- 
plicant, Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company, Sept-Iles, Que., re- 
spondent (maintenance-of-way and bridge 
and building employees), and the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees, 
intervener. Following a hearing of the 
interested parties, the Board revoked its 
previous decision to hold a run-off vote 
(L.G., Aug., p. 481) and rejected the ap- 
plication for the reason that’ it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected in the representation vote already 
conducted by the Board. 


Representation Votes Ordered. 


1. Syndicat général du cinéma et de la 
télévision (CSN), applicant, Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, respondent, 
Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 213, 
American Newspaper Guild, intervener, 
Association of Radio and Television Em- 
ployees of Canada, intervener, and Ca- 
nadian Union of Public Employees, in- 
tervener (L.G., June, p. 342). The Board 
directed that the voting unit consist of 
employees in the news broadcast service of 
the respondent in Montreal and Quebec 
City, and that the names of the applicant 
and the Guild appear on the ballot 
(Returning Officer: G. R. Doucet). 

2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers Union Local 880, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, applicant, and Merchants’ 
Speedy Delivery Limited, Windsor, Ont., 
respondent (L.G., Aug., p. 481) (Return- 
ing Officer: H. A. Fisher). 
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3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
applicant, Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd., 
Trans-Lake Shipping Limited, and Island 
Shipping Limited, Toronto, Ont., respond- 
ents, and National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, intervener (L.G., 
Sept., p. 543). The Board directed that the 
names of the applicant and the intervener 
appear on the ballot, and that the voting 
unit consist of marine engineers employed 
aboard the vessels of the respondents. 
The Board directed that the ballots cast 
by the engineers aboard the Trans-Lake 
Shipping Limited vessel, S.S. Hilda 
Marjanne be segregated (Returning Officer: 
H. A. Fisher). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Local 1953, International Long- 


shoremen’s Association, on behalf of a 
unit of personnel employed by Newfound- 
land Employers Association Limited at 
the Port of St. John’s, Nfld. (Investigating 
Officer: W. J. Gillies). 

2. Millwrights Local 2736, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, on behalf of a unit of millwrights 
employed at Rose Creek, Vangorda area, 
Y.T., by The Ralph M. Parsons Construc- 
tion Company of Canada, Whitehorse, 
Y.T.(Investigating Officer: D.H.Cameron). 

3. Cartage and Miscellaneous Em- 
ployees’ Union, Local 931, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees employed 
by Westmount Moving and Warehousing 
Ltd. working in or out of its terminals at 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. B. C. Air Lines Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., and Local 234, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and the Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Employees of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

3. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Quebec, and Public Service Alliance of 
Canada (National Harbours Board Police, 
Port of Quebec) (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Doucet). 

4. Empire Freightways Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., and Locals 395 and 979, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: A. E. 
Koppel). 

5. Canadian Marconi Company, Mont- 
real, Que., and the Salaried Employees 
Association (Marconi) (Special Services 
Division, Field Service Group) (Concilia- 
tion Officer: G. R. Doucet). 

6. Omstead Refrigerated Transporta- 
tion Limited, Wheatley, Ont., and Local 
880, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
H. A. Fisher). 

7. The Broadcasting Division of Cana- 
dian Marconi Company, Montreal, Que., 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 
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8. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and Building Service Employees Inter- 
national Union, Locals 204, 183, 383 and 
323-A (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


9. Air Canada, Montreal, Que., and 
Canadian Air Line Employees’ Associa- 
tion (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Clarke Traffic Services, Montreal, 
Oue.; sand -ocal 14273. District. 50, 
United Mine Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) (L. G., 
Sept., p. 544). 

2. Clarke Traffic Services, Montreal, 
Que... andy Local. iia 74. . sDistricti 750, 
United Mine Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) (L. G., 
Sept., p. 544). 

3. John A. Snow, Willowdale, Ont., 
and Local 419, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae) (L. G., Aug., p. 482). 


4. Arctic Gold and Silver Mines Limited 
(NPL), Vancouver, B.C., and Local 6536, 
United Steelworkers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: C. M. Gilmour) (L. G., July, 
p. 412). 


5. Mount Nansen Mines Limited, Van- 
couver, B:C.,: and Local 1037; United 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act involving the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour and the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Branch of the Department. 


Pointe-Claire, Dorval and Montreal, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 115, applicant, and Western- 
Freeway Venture, Edmonton, Alta., re- 
spondent (project in Y.T.) (L.G., Sepa 
1967, py Oot) 


Application for Settlement 


An application was received by the 
Board from the Canadian Air Line Em- 
ployees’ Association to prescribe, under 
Section 19 of the IRDI Act, a provision 
for the final settlement of differences in- 
volving the interpretation or application 
of its collective agreement with Air 
Canada, Montreal, Que. 


Steelworkers of America (Conciliation. 
Officer: C. M. Gilmour) (L. G., July, 
p. 412). 


6. National Harbours Board, Port Col- 
borne, Ont., and United Steelworkers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae) (L. G., June, p. 343). 


7. Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (“Cloverdale Park”” Apartments, 
Pierrefonds, Que.) and Le Syndicat National 
des Employés de S.C.H.L. (CSN) (Con-- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) (L. G., 
March, p. 156). | 


8. Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (““Terrasse St-Michel,”’ Ville St- 
Michel, Que.) and Le Syndicat National 
des Employés de S.C.H.L. (CSN) (Con-. 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) (L. Ga 
March, p. 156). 


9. Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (“‘St. Georges Gardens” Apart- 
ments, Pointe-aux-Trembles, Que.) and 
Le Syndicat National des Employés de 
S.C.H.L. (CSN) (Conciliation Officer: G| 

| 


R. Doucet) (L.G.,*Marchps bor 


10. Central Mortgage and Housing’ 
Corporation (‘Park Royal’’ Apartments, 
Ville St-Laurent, Que.) and Le Syndicat 
National des Employés de S.C.H.L. (CSN) | 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) (Li. 
G., March, p. 156). | 


11. Central Mortgage and Housing. 
Corporation (‘‘Pie IX”? Apartments, Ville: 
St-Michel, Que.) and Le Syndicat National 
des Employés de S.C.H.L. (CSN) (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) (L. G., 
March, p. 156). 
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12. Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (‘“‘Terrasse Belleville,’ St- 
Vincent-de-Paul, Que.) and Le Syndicat 
National des Employés de S.C.H.L. (CSN) 


(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) 
(L. G., March, p. 156). 
13. Central Mortgage and Housing 


Corporation (‘“‘Le Domaine Estria Pavillon 
Mercier,’ Montreal, Que.) and Le Syndicat 
National des Employés de S.C.H.L. (CSN) 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) 
(L. G., March, p. 156). 

14. Outfitters Incorporated Limited, 
Corner Brook, Nfld., and Asbestos Work- 
ers Union, Local 1612, CLC (Conciliation 
Officer: W. J. Gillies) (L. G., Sept., p. 544). 

15. Millar and Brown Limited, Cran- 
brook, B.C., and Office and Technical 
Employees Union, Local 15 (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L. G., Aug., p. 482). 

16. National Harbours Board, Church- 
ill, Man., and Public Service Alliance of 
Canada (Conciliation Officer: A. E. 
| Koppel) (L. G., May, p. 278). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


_ |. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
' Inc., and International Longshoremen’s 
| Association, Local 269, Halifax, N.S., 
§ and Local 273, Saint John, N.B. (L. G., 
| August, p. 482). 

. 2. TransAir Ltd., St. James, Man., and 
| Lodge 2223, International Association of 
» Machinists and Aerospace Workers (L. 
1 G., Sept., p. 544). 


' Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
' vestigation established in June to deal 
with a dispute between Polymer Corpora- 
‘tion Limited, Sarnia, Ont., and Oil, 


Chemical and Atomic Workers Interna- 
tional Union, Local 9-14 (L. G., Sept., 
p. 545) was fully constituted in July with 
the appointment of T. C. O’Connor, 
oronto, as chairman. Mr. O’Connor was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, company nominee R. 
A. Williamson, Toronto, and union 
nominee George Burt, Kingsville, Ont. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in June to deal 
with a dispute between Nordair Limited, 
Montreal, Que., and Lodge 2309, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers (L. G., Sept., p. 545) 
was fully constituted in July with the 
appointment of A. C. Dennis, Toronto, 
as chairman. Mr. Dennis was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, company nominee J. 
J. Spector, Q.C., and union’ nominee 
Saul Linds, both of Montreal. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in May to deal 
with a dispute between CTV Television 
Network Limited, Toronto, Ont., and the 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (L. G., Aug., p. 
482) was fully constituted in July with the 
appointment of His Honor Judge Walter 
Little, Parry Sound, Ont., as chairman. 
Judge Little was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, company 
nominee J. W. Healy, Q.C., and union 
nominee Miller Stewart, both of Toronto. 


Settlements before Conciliation Boards 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


(Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and Pacific 
Regions) and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen (L. G., 
Sept., p. 545). 

2. Canadian National Railways (Atlan- 
tic, St. Lawrence, Great Lakes, Prairie 
and Mountain Regions, and Newfound- 
land) and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen (L. G., Sept., 
p. 545). 


Conciliation Board not Appointed 

1. Trove Transport Limited (Mainte- 
nance Division), Ottawa, Ont., and Local 
91, International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
K. Hulse) (L. G., Sept., p. 544). 


Strike Action 


1. Federal Grain Limited, Manitoba 
Pool Elevators, McCabe Grain Company 
Limited, National Grain Company Limi- 
ted, Parrish & Heimbecker, Limited, N. 
M. Paterson & Sons, Limited, Richardson 
Terminals Limited, Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool, United Grain Growers Limited, 
Westland Elevators Limited, and Lodge 
650, Brotherhood of Railway, Aijrline 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (strike 
commenced July 18) (L. G., Sept., p. 545). 


Strike Terminated by Mediation 


1. St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
(Operational Maintenance Group, Con- 
struction Branch, Cornwall Headquarters 
Bargaining Unit) and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (strike terminated July 
15) (W. P. Kelly acted as. mediator) 
(LAG. Sept. Epes 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
) Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch. The 
Employee Representation Branch acts as the 
Administrative arm of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board in matters under the Act in- 
volving the Board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded 
by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Decisions, 
orders and certificates given under the War- 
time Regulations by the Minister of Labour and 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board are con- 
tinued in force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within federal 
jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, inter- 
Provincial railways, canals, telegraphs, inter- 
Provincial and international steamship lines 
tand ferries, aerodromes and air transporta- 
Htion, radio broadcasting stations, and works 
eclared by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of its 
Provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that 
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provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to in- 
dustries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
federal Government for the administration of 
such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with the 
administration of the Act and is directly re- 
sponsible for the appointment of conciliation 
officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that 
the Act has been violated or that a party has 
failed to bargain collectively, and for control- 
ling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is esta- 
blished under the Act as successor to the War- 
time Labour Relations Board to administer 
provisions concerning: the certification of 
bargaining agents; the writing of provisions — 
for incorporation into collective agreements — 
that fix a procedure for the final settlement of 
disputes concerning the meaning or violation 
of such agreements; and the investigation of 
complaints referred to it by the Minister that a 
party has failed to bargain collectively and to 
make every reasonable effort to conclude a 
collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and Dispu- 
tes Investigation Act, the Regulations made 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of 
the Canada Labour Relations Board are avail- 
able upon request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
here under two headings: 1. Certification and 
Other Proceedings Before the Canada Labour 
Relations Board; and 2. Conciliation and 
Other Proceedings Before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Frede- 
ricton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of the officers resident in Vancou- 
ver comprises British Columbia, Alberta and 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories; officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; officers in 
Montreal are assigned to the province of 
Quebec; and officers resident in Fredericton, 
Halifax and St. John’s represent the Depart- 
ment in the Atlantic Provinces. The head- 
quarters of the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch and the Employee Representation 
Branch are in Ottawa. 
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Legal Decisions 


Affecting Labour 


British Columbia Supreme 
Court has held that locals of 
international unions are not 
bound by CLC constitution re- 
garding settlement of jurisdic- 
tional disputes. 


Mr. Justice Smith, a County Court 
Judge of the British Columbia Supreme 
Court, decided in a judgment of December 
6, 1967 not to grant an application for 
an injunction that would have the effect 
of halting certification proceedings be- 
fore the B.C. Labour Relations Board. 

Mr. Justice Smith found that, in the 
case of jurisdictional dispute where a local 
of one international union applies for 
certification in respect of a unit of em- 
ployees already represented as bargaining 
agent by a local of another international 
union, the certified local has no right to an 
injunction to prevent the certification 
proceedings from continuing. For, al- 
though the two international unions, as 
affiliates of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, may be bound by the provisions 
for settling jurisdictional disputes contain- 
ed in the CLC Constitution, the locals of 
the international unions are not bound to 
do likewise. In the absence of this right 
between locals, there is no basis for an 
injunction. 


Jurisdictional Dispute 


Local 168 of the Labourers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America had ap- 
plied to the British Columbia Labour 
Relations Board for certification as 
bargaining agent for nine units of em- 
ployees that were at that time represented 
by Local 1105 of the United Steelworkers 
of America. 

The Steelworkers’ local sought an inter- 
locutory injunction restraining the B.C. 
Board and its members from dealing with 
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the nine applications, and, as_ well, 
restraining the Labourers’ local from, as 
Mr. Justice Smith put it, ‘“‘raiding’’. 


Injunction Against Board Not Granted 


In considering the application to enjoin 
the B.C. Labour Relations Board, Mr. 
Justice Smith stated that the Board, al- 
though subject to the jurisdiction of the 
B.C. Supreme Court by way of preroga- 
tive writs, is not a suable entity. Even if 
the Board were a suable entity, there 
could be no action taken by the Steel- 
workers’ local against the Board. This is 
because, in order to found a basis for 
injunctive relief, the Steelworkers’ local 
would have to establish some right it 
possessed as against the Board. 

In the view of Mr Justice Smith, the 
Steelworkers’ local had not established 
this required basis for relief. The applica- 
tion against the B.C. Labour Relations 
Board and its members was therefore 
dismissed. 


Injunction Against Local Not Granted 


Turning to the application for an 
injunction restraining the Labourers’ 
local from ‘‘raiding’’, Mr. Justice Smith 
said that the basic position presented by 
the Steelworkers on this point was that: 

e there was a contractual relationship 
between Local 1105 of the United Steel- 
workers of America and Local 168 of the 
Labourers’ International Union of North 
America; and 

e this relationship between the Steel- 
workers’ local and the Labourers’ local 
was the source of the right entitling the 
Steelworkers’ local to seek injunctive 
relief in the courts against the actions of 
the Labourers in applying to be certified 
for the nine units. 

Mr. Justice Smith delved into the facts 
underlying this argument. Both the United 
Steelworkers of America and the Labour- 


Legislation Branch 


ers’ International Union of North Ameri- 
ca, that is to say, the parent organizations, 
are affiliates of the Canadian Labour 
Congress. The litigants in the case at bar, 
however, were both locals of these two 
unions. The Steelworkers’ and Labourers’ 
locals were not, and, according to Mr. 
Justice Smith’s reading of Art. III, Sec. 
1 of the CLC Constitution, could not—& 
as locals—acquire the status of members 
of the Canadian Labour Congress. Mr. 
Justice Smith, summarizing the relevant 
provisions of the CLC Constitution, said: 

The Constitution provides, by Art. 

Ill, Sec. 5, that what I am here calling, 

for brevity, raiding, is, as between 

affiliates of the Congress, wrongful, and 
subsequent sections of the same article 
provide machinery by way of complaint, 
appointment of a mediator, and, failing 
his success, appointment of an impartial 
umpire, for the solving of disputes 

arising under Sec. 5. 

Mr. Justice Smith noted that the parent 
body of the Steelworkers’ local had al- 
ready invoked this procedure; the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress had appointed a 
mediator who was, at that time, en- 
deavouring to settle this jurisdictional 
dispute. 

It was seen that, by applying for an 
interlocutory injunction, the Steelworkers’ 
local was seeking to maintain the status 
quo, prevent further raiding and avoid 
certification of the Labourers’ local until 
“labour sets its own house in order”. Mr. 
Justice Smith wholly supported the con- 
cept of labour itself providing machinery 
for the solution of its own jurisdictional 
disputes. | 

The facts, however, brought Mr. Justice 
Smith to the conclusion that, in this case, 
no practical application of the principle 
relating to the right to injunctive relief 
was possible. It was found that corres- 
pondence to and from the Canadian— 
Labour Congress involved the parent. 
organizations, not the locals that were. 
parties in this application for an injunc- 
tion. Mr. Justice Smith reasserted that. 
it was the parent organizations that are. 
affiliates of the Canadian Labour Con-. 
gress. He found no evidence that either 
the Steelworkers’ or the Labourers’ local 
was bound by the affiliation of its parent. 
body with the Canadian Labour Congress. 
Thus, no basis was provided for conclud- | 
ing that there was any contractual right 
between Steelworkers’ local and the La- 
bourers’ local. ‘“‘In the absence of such’ 
right,’ Mr. Justice Smith concluded, “the, 
law affords no remedy.” The application: 
for an interlocutory injunction against: 
Local 168 of the Labourers’ International 
Union of North America was dismissed. 
United Steelworkers -of America, Local. 
1105 v. Tunnel & Rock Workers Union, 
Local 168 et al. (1968) 66 D.L.R. (24), 
Part 1; pz 94° 
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Unemployment Insurance Report — April 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit totaled 575,000 on April 30, 1968, 
a decline of 12 per cent from the 657,000 
recorded on March 29. This figure repre- 
sented an increase of 17 per cent from 
492,000 recorded on April 28, 1967. 

Both regular and_ seasonal benefit 
claimants decreased from the previous 
month. Regular benefit claimants de- 
creased by 15 per cent, and seasonal by 6 
per cent. This is the result of seasonal 
improvement in the demand for labour as 
well as the depletion of seasonal benefit. 


Male claimants accounted for 88 per 
cent Of the monthend. decrease. . This 
number dropped by 72,000 or 15 per cent 
from the previous month. Female claim- 
ants declined by 10,000 or 6 per cent. 

Of those recorded on claim on April 30, 
about 27 per cent were on claim for one 
to four weeks. Almost three quarters of 


Unemployment Insurance 
and Manpower Section 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Summary Table 


April 
Activity 1968 
Insured population as at monthend a 
Initial and renewal claims filed 
STE) Re, RCE een 166 
VT(\ °” * sess Sees eee 125 
eS Ee oe 4] 
Claimants currently reporting to local 
ONES he =e as ee ee 575 
TT ET ooo! || 420 
PPASOTISL PCTOTI Eo. kscinesncyoivennnnvvnens 155 
(Lae 11 
Beneficiaries (weekly average).............. 472 
Weeks compensated.......................000 2,125 
MORE TYQN CE csc cannineracsvaszannssinveaysesms « SIOLO49 
$26.52 


Average weekly benefit...................... 


Cumulative Data 


1968 
January 12 months 
March April to ending 
1968 1967 April April 
(in thousands) 

4,817 4,763 — = 
183 148 843 905 
138 111 643 1,404 

45 37 200 SOl 
657 492 631* 401* 
49] 360 a — 
166 132 _ - 

21 i - - 
600 461 503* 294* 

2,400 1,842 8,662 15,337 

$63,705 $47,212 $230,363 $397,716 
$26.55 $25.63 $26.60 $25.93 


*Monthly average. 
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these were males. The number in this 
category decreased by 15 per cent from 
the previous month—males by 16 per cent 
and females by 11 per cent. 


A total of 166,000 initial and renewal 
claims for benefit were filed in local 
offices across Canada during April. About 
70 per cent of the claims received were 
from persons separated from employment 
during the month. This proportion was 
73 per cent in March. 


The average weekly number of benefi- 
Claries was estimated to be.472,000 for 
April, 600,000 for March and 461,000 for 
April 1967. Benefit payments totaled 
$56.3 million in April, $63.7 million in 
March and $47.2 million in April 1967. 
The average weekly benefit payment was 
$26.52 during April, $26.55 during March 
and $25.63 during April 1967. 


There was a 12-per-cent average de- 
crease in the monthend claimant count 
from the previous month in all provinces, 
although the decrease was lower in Que- 
bec, Alberta and Manitoba. Manitoba 
and Alberta recorded a slight increase in 
the number of female claimants. 


In the Atlantic region, the proportion 
of claimants who were receiving seasonal 
benefit continued to be well above the 
average rate. About 27 per cent of all 
claimants were receiving seasonal benefit, 
but in the Atlantic region, this figure was 
more than 40 per cent. 


A claimant's unemployment register is placed 
in the active file at the local office as soon as 
the claim is made. As a result, the count of 
claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. ‘Claimants’ 
should not be interpreted either as ‘‘total 
number of beneficiaries’’ or ‘total registered 
clients.” 
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Unemployment Insurance Report — May 


Claimants for regular unemployment 
insurance benefit totaled 321,000 on May 
31, 1968. This was 40,000, or 14 per cent, 
more than the 281,000 recorded a year 
ago. The yearly rate of increase was one 
half of that a year ago when the number 
of claimants exceeded the May 31, 1966 
figure by 29 per cent. 

Because the seasonal benefit period 
terminated on May 18, the April and May 
monthend claimant counts are not com- 
parable. Of the 575,000 claimants re- 
corded on April 30, about 155,000 were 
identified as claimants for seasonal benefit 
and 420,000 for regular. Males accounted 
for 95 per cent of the monthly decrease in 
the count of claimants for regular benefit. 
Fewer than two thirds of the end-of-May 
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claimants were male, compared with 70 
per cent at the end of April. The decline 
in the proportion of men is associated 
with the seasonal upturn in employment 
in industries such as construction, trans- 
portation and primary industries, where 
the majority of employees are men. 

A total of 124,000 initial and renewal 
claims were filed in the local offices across 
Canada during May. This was 25 per cent 
fewer than the 166,000 received in April, 
but exceeded, by 6 per-cent, the 117,000 
received in May 1967. 

The decrease in claims filed during the 
month can be partially attributed to the 
termination of the seasonal benefit period 


‘on May 18. This can be seen in the sharp 


reduction of 33,000 initial claims since 
April, which accounted for almost four 
fifths of the reduction in the total of 
initial and renewal claims during the 
month. 

The average weekly estimate of bene- 
ficiaries was 395,000 in May, 472,000 in 
April and 294,000 in May 1967. Benefit 
payments were $46.3 million during May, 


compared with $56.3 million for April 
and $37.2 million for May .1967. The 
average weekly payments for these dates 
were $26.01, $26.52 and $25.28. 

All provinces west of New Brunswick 
shared in the increase in the claimant 
count since May 31, 1967. This year, 
there were fewer male claimants in each 
of the Atlantic provinces, and, with the 
exception of Nova Scotia, a drop in the 
total claimant count. Manitoba, which 
ranked highest in the percentage increase 
since last year, was the only province to 
record fewer claimants at the end of May 
1967 than on May 31, 1966. — 


The monthly decrease in the volume of — 


claims filed was general throughout the 
country. A small increase since the May 
1967 claim load was reported in most 
provinces. Initial and renewal claims were 
slightly fewer this year in Prince Edward 
Island, whereas in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick there was a small decrease in 
initial claims. In Quebec, an increase in 
the number of initial claims was offset by 
a decrease in renewals. 


Summary Table 


Cumulative Data 


January 12 months — 
May April May to ending 
Activity 1968 1968 1967 May May 
1968 1968 
(in thousands) 
Insured population as at monthend — 4,853 4,684 — —- 
Initial and renewal claims filed 
4 Wake: | Ruee Mees We Mee ns AEN ue Dk SEMEL ee: 124 166 cig 967 1,912 
Vinita wc, ot nee aM ei eat cae 92 125 86 735 1,410 
Reme will wii. ete ete nee 32 41 Sy P| 502 
Claimants currently reporting to local 
DETACOS Soi tang 3 ocd ten Rese cme 3215 S75 281 569* 404* 
ReguUldT  henGHin a1. pk eee 321 420 281 
peasOnalspenents. 5. Len a 135 — 
Fishin Gigs sete ar aie ce lo a 11 a 
Beneficiaries (weekly average).............. 395 472 294 481* 303* 
Weeks: compensated...) eee 1,779 2,124 47h 10,441 15,645 
Benent paids. 25. $46,278 $56,345 $37,192 $276,641 $406,802 
Average weekly Denetitye..e ea $ 26.01 S262 $ 25.28 $3 26507 3 S-5 2oue 


*Monthly average. 


tSeasonal benefit is not payable in respect of unemployment occurring after mid-May, hence in 


total, April and May are not comparable. 
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Decisions of the Umpire 
) 


Under the Unemployment 


Insurance Act 


CUB 2755 


A married claimant registered for work 
as a hairdresser and filed an application 
for benefit. She had been last employed as 
a hairdresser at a salary of $10 a day for 
three weeks. She was then laid off six 
weeks prior to the expected date of ter- 
mination of her pregnancy. Six weeks 
after, she wanted to return to work, but 
the Unemployment Insurance Office could 
not find her a job. Child care arrangements 
were confirmed and her claim for un- 
employment insurance was allowed. 

The claimant a week later was offered 
continuing employment as a hairdresser 
at a beauty salon, at a salary of $1 an 
hour plus 50 per cent commission. This 
was the prevailing rate of pay for the 
district. Because she did not accept this 
employment, she was disqualified from 


receiving benefit for six weeks. The reasons 


she gave for refusing the job were that she 
would receive only $40 a week for more 
than 40 hours of work. She believed that 
the minimum wage was $1.25 an hour, 
and would not accept anything less. She 
was previously getting $50 a week. 

The insurance officer told the board of 
referees that the minimum wage applicable 
was $1 an hour, according to the Canada 
Manpower Centre. He added that her 
demand of $1.25 an hour plus commission 
precluded any probability of finding em- 
ployment even with the current shortage 
of hairdressers. 

The board of referees heard the claim- 
ant’s appeal and, by majority decision, 
maintained the disqualification and dis- 
missed the appeal. The employee-member 
of the board dissented on the grounds that 
the claimant was justified in refusing the 
employment offered, because the condi- 
tions ‘“‘do not meet the requirements of 
the minimum wage laws.” 

The local insurance office later pointed 
out that: 

e the prevailing rate of wages in the 
area according to the Minimum Wage 
Act, is $1 an hour; 

e shop owners are required to pay 
Operators an hourly rate for periods they 
are actually working and have appoint- 
ments booked; and 

¢ in order to receive commission, the 
Operator must take in double the guar- 
anteed wage ($40 a week), so is paid 50 
per cent commission for any amount over 
and above $80 a week. 
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The claimant then appealed to the um- 
pire. She pointed out that she was not 
told that her wage would be $1 an hour, 
but understood that she would be paid 
$40 a week. She acknowledged her mis- 
understanding concerning the minimum 
wage, but added that she didn’t see why 
she should have to work for $40 a week, 
when she would have had to work for 
more than 40 hours. 


The local office manager stated that the 
owner of the beauty salon could not 
guarantee exactly 40 hours work each 
week, but she thought that fluctuations in 
weekly hours would even it out. 


In his appeal decision, the umpire 
pointed out that, as the employment of- 
fered to the claimant was at a rate of 
earnings not lower and on conditions not 
less favourable than those prevailing for 
the same type of work, it was suitable em- 
ployment within the meaning of the Un- 
employment Insurance Act. 


He did not accept the claimant’s objec- 
tion to the rate of earnings, which was her 
sole grounds of appeal, as a valid reason 
for refusing the employment. He agreed 
with the decision of the majority of the 
board of referees that the claimant had 
refused, without good cause within the 
meaning of the Act, to accept the suitable 
employment that was offered to her. 


The appeal was therefore dismissed. 


Court upholds amendment 
to U.S. labor act 


The U.S. Supreme Court ruled on June 
11 that non-administrative, non-executive 
and non-professional employees of schools, 
hospitals and related institutions must 
receive the minimum wage and overtime 
provisions of federal law. 


Rejecting a challenge from 28 states that 
their rights were being threatened by a 
breach of the 10th amendment to the 
Constitution, the judges, in a 6-to-2 
decision upheld a 1966 amendment to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Labour conditions in schools and hos- 
pitals, they decided, do affect interstate 
commerce, and the federal Government’s 
authority did not diminish simply because 
a state rather than a private firm was 
involved. 


Employment Review 
For July 


Employment rose by 189,000 to 7,952.,- 
000 in July, and was 111,000 more than in 
the same period a year ago. 

The labour force, at 8,323,000, was 
165,000 higher than in June, and 198,000, 
or 2.4 per cent, higher than in July 1967. 

Unemployment decreased by 24,000 to 
371,000 from 395,000 in June, but was 
87,000 higher than in July 1967. 

Unemployment in July represented 4.5 
per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 3.5 per cent in July 1967 and 3.1 per 
cent in July 1966. 


Employment 


Employment, at 7,952,000, increased by 
189,000 between June and July. 

Among persons of 20 years of age and 
over, employment declined during July as 
many married women moved out of the 
labour force during the school holiday 
period. 

About two thirds, or 124,000, of the 
increase in employment was in non- 
agricultural industries; farm employment 
increased by 65,000. Increases were 
recorded in: trade, 45,000; construction, 
34,000; transportation, communication 
and other utilities, 19,000; and com- 
munity, business and personal services, 
18,000. Employment in manufacturing 
registered a decrease of 22,000. 

Year-to-year increases in employment 
were recorded in British Columbia, 4.2 
per cent, the Prairies, 2.3 per cent, and 
Ontario, 2.1 per cent. There was little 
change in the Atlantic region and Quebec. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment, at 371,000, was 24,000 
lower than in June, but was 87,000 higher 
than in July 1967. Of the total unemployed 
in July, 123,000, or 33 per cent, were 
unemployed for less than one month. Of 
the remainder, 147,000, or 40 per cent, 
were unemployed for one to three months, 
and 101,000, or 27 per cent, for four 
months or more. 


100th anniversary 
marked by TUC in Britain 


Britain’s Trades Union Congress cele- 
brated its 100th anniversary in September 
when over 1,000 delegates, representing 
some 8.9 million trade unionists, attended 
the 100th congress in Blackpool. 

The first meeting was held in Man- 
chester in June 1868, and attended by 34 
delegates representing less than 120,000 
trade unionists. The TUC, with about 
350 unions directly or indirectly affiliated, 
now represents nine-tenths of all British 
trade unionists. 
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Publications Received 


In the Department of Labour Library 


List No. 235 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may be 
borrowed by making application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Applicants must apply through the library 
of their organization. Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the Labour Gazette. 


Annual Reports 


1. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. ECONOM- 
ICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Working Conditions in 
Canadian Industry, 1967. Report no. 11. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer; 1968, Pp: 211: 

Text in English and French. 

CANADA. MINISTRE DU TRAVAIL. DIRECTION DE 
L7-ECONOMIQUE ET DES RECHERCHES. Conditions de 
travail dans Tindustrie canadienne. Rapport no. I1. Ottawa, 
Imprimeur de la Reine, 1968. Pp. 211. 

Texte en francais et en anglais. 


2. MANITOBA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
BOARD. Report for 1967. Winnipeg, 1968. Pp. 16. 

Appendix to Annual Report for the Calendar Year 1967: 
Statistical Analyses of Settled Accidents. Winnipeg, 1968. 
Pp 16; 


3. MANITOBA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
BOARD. Statistical Analysis of Accidents reported during the 
Year 1967. Winnipeg, 1968. Pp. 17, 17. 


4. SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL. Anaual 
Report, 1966-1967. New York [1968 ?]. Pp. 110. 


5. U.S. CONGRESS. JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE. 
The 1968 Economic Report of the President; Hearings before 
the Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the United States, 
Ninetieth Congress, Second Session. Washington, GPO, 1968. 
4 parts. 


Hearings held February 5 to 21, 1968. 


6. U.S. PRESIDENT. Canadian Automobile Agreement; 
First Annual Report of the President to the Congress on the 
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Implementation of the Automotive Products Trade Act of 1965. 
[Jan. 18, 1965-Dec. 31, 1966]. Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 85. 
Report printed for the use of the Committee on Finance, 
U.S. Senate. 
Appendixes of First report contains text of Automobile 
agreement, etc. | 


7. U.S. PRESIDENT. Manpower Report of the President; 
including a Report on Manpower Requirements, Resources, 
Utilization, and Training, by the United States Department of 
Labor. Transmitted to the Congress, April 1968. Washington, 
GPO, 1968. Pp. 323. 


Automation 


8. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CON- 
GRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. DEPART- 
MENT OF RESEARCH. Labor looks at Automation. [Decem- | 
ber 1966. Washington, 1966]. Pp. 36. | 


9. INTERNATIONAL GRAPHICAL FEDERATION. 
Technical Conference, Minutes of Proceedings, Monday 25th 
and Tuesday, 26th September, 1967, TUC Centre. hon 
Berne, 1967. Pp. 84. 

The conference was concerned with technological changes. 
in the printing industry. | 


Business 


10. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. | 
Mergers and Markets; an Economic Analysis of Developments 
in the Mid-1960’s under the Merger Act of 1950, by Betty Bock. ; 
6th ed. New York, 1968. Pp. 215. 

This report considers the complaints, consent orders, and 
decisions of U.S. antitrust law enforcement agencies and the 
courts from the beginning of 1951 until July 1, 1967, with 
particular attention to the 1966-1967 (June) period. ! 


11. U.S. OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS. Business 
Statistics, 1967; a Supplement to the Survey of Current Business. 
16th biennial edition. Washington, GPO, 1968. Pp. 262. 


12. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. Mana- 
gement Aids for Small Manufacturers; Annual no. 13. Edited by 
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Jean B. MacArthur. Washington, GPO, 1967 [i.e. 1968]. 
Pp. 100. 

Partial contents: How do you know what your business is 
worth ? Easy-to-make flip charts provide selling tools. Collect- 
ing past due accounts without losing customers. Designing 
small plants for economy and flexibility. The ABC’s of borrow- 
ing. How to write a job description. Is your cash supply ade- 
quate ? Financial audits: a tool for better management. 


Economic Conditions 


13. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Economic Surveys: Ireland. 
[March, 1968]. Paris, 1968. Pp. 29. 


14. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Economic Surveys: Spain. 
[July 1967]. Paris, 1967. Pp. 51. 


15. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Economic Surveys: Turkey. 
[July 1967]. Paris, 1967. Pp. 41. 


16. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR EUROPE. Economic Survey of Europe in 1966; the 
European Economy in 1966. New York, United Nations, 1967. 
1 vol. (various pagings). 


Great Britain. Royal Commission on Trade Unions and Employ- 
ers’ Associations. 


The following three research papers were prepared for the 
Royal Commission. 


17. McCARTHY, WILLIAM EDWARD JOHN. Shop 
Stewards and Workshop Relations; the Results of a Study 
undertaken by the Government Social Survey for the Royal 
Commission on Trade Unions and Employers’ Associations, by 
W. E. J. McCarthy and S. R. Parker. London, HMSO, 1968. 
Pp. viii, 158. 

Great Britain. Royal Commission on Trade Unions and 
Employers’ Associations. Research papers, 10. 

Contains the preliminary results of the first nation-wide 
survey of workshop relations in Great Britain. This report is 
based on nearly 4,000 personal interviews with trade unionists, 
non-unionists, shop stewards, full-time trade unions officers 
and management representatives. 

The survey was designed to provide information on these 
four topics: 

1. negotiation and representation at workshop level; 2. the 
role of trade unions in workshop relations; 3. the role of em- 
ployers’ associations; and, 4. other aspects of workshop 
relations. 


18. MARSH, ARTHUR IVOR. Disputes Procedures in 
Britain, by A. |. Marsh and W. E. J. McCarthy. London, 
HMSO, 1968. Pp. xvi, 121. 

Great Britain. Royal Commission on Trade Unions and 
Employers’ Associations. Research papers, 2, pt. 2. 

*.. An examination is made of the operation of five sets 
of procedural agreements, in the engineering, papermaking 
and boardmaking, chemicals, building, and coalmining in- 
dustries, leading to tentative conclusions about their appropria- 
teness and acceptability. In the concluding chapter, it is argued 
that the Commission might usefully recommend the creation 
of a permanent body that would consider the adequacy of 
Particular procedures in British industry, with the aim of 
} encouraging desirable reforms.” 


19. WHYBREW, EDWARD GRAHAM. Overtime Work- 


ing in Britain; a Study of its Origins, Functions and Methods of 


Control. London, HMSO, 1968. Pp. vi, 96. 
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Great Britain. Royal Commission on Trade Unions and 
Employers’ Associations. Research papers, 9. 

This pamphlet examines the increasing amount of overtime 
working in Great Britain and the reasons for it. It points out 
that a lot of overtime is worked for non-productive reasons, 
that manpower is not always used efficiently, and that unsatis- 
factory work practices have developed. In the concluding 
chapter, the author suggests three ways of controlling over- 
time: by exhortation, by acting on wage payments, and by 
legislation. 


Industrial Relations 


20. BIELSTEIN, ROLLAND M. The Practical Approach 
to Industrial Relations for Technically Trained Managers and 
Line Supervisors. [Bellaire, Texas, MMS Publishers], cl965. 
Pp. 109. 


21. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Consultation 
and Co-operation between Employers and Workers at the Level 
of the Enterprise; Outline of the Regulations in Force in Eleven 
European Countries. Report drawn up in collaboration with 
the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment. Geneva, 1962. Pp. 79. 

At head of title: International Labour Organization. 


22. KOTHE, CHARLES ALOYSIUS. Individual Freedom 
in the Non-Union Plant; toward a Better Understanding of the 
Question of Representation. [3d ed.]. New York, Industrial 
Relations Dept., National Association of Manufacturers, 1967. 
Pps 205. 

The author was Vice President, Industrial Relations, of the 
National Association of Manufacturers from 1960 to 1966. 
In this book, he outlines some of the matters to be considered 
by management when a union organizing campaign develops. 
References are made in the text to American labour legislation 
and to the part played by the National Labor Relations Board 
in the supervision of an election in a plant. 


23. TABB, JAY YANALI. Personnel Relations in a Growing 
Enterprise: a Case Study of an Israeli Undertaking. Geneva, 
International Labour Office, 1962. Pp. ti, 107. 


Labour Organization 


24. CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS. EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL. Report to the 7th Constitutional Convention, 
Toronto, Ontario, May, 1968. Ottawa, 1968. Pp. 114. 


25. EDITORIAL RESEARCH REPORTS. Organization of 
Public Employees, by Hoyt Gimlin. Washington, 1967. Pp. 
783-800. 

This report deals with the organization of public employees 
such as school teachers, state and federal government em- 
ployees, municipal employees, and others. The author com- 
ments on the question of the right to strike, and on collective 
bargaining. 


26. INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMO- 
BILE, AEROSPACE AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
WORKERS OF AMERICA. PUBLIC REVIEW BOARD. 
Tenth Annual Report to the Membership of the United 
Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America (UAW), 1967. Detroit, 1968. Pp. 30. 

The Public Review Board, set up in 1957, examines the 
Union’s ethical practices and gives members the right to appeal 
from decisions made by local unions and other subordinate 
bodies and by the International Executive Board. This report 
covers the calendar year 1967. Twenty cases were before the 
Board, of which sixteen were acted upon and four were pending 
disposition as of December 31, 1967. 


27. Labor in America; the Union and Employer Responses to 
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the Challenges of Our Changing Society; Proceedings of a 
Conference of May 19 and 20, 1966. Edited by Lafayette G. 
Harter, Jr. and John Keltner. Corvallis, Oregon State Uni- 
versity Press [1966 or 67]. Pp. 144. 

“Sponsored by the Committee to Organize an Oregon 
Chapter of the Industrial Relations Research Association, 
jointly with the Departments of Economics and Speech, 
School of Humanities and Social Sciences, Oregon State 
University.” 

Contents: The process of collective bargaining, by Vernon 
Jensen. Labour unions and the changing technology, by J. Paul 
St. Sure. Labor unions and equal opportunity: collective 
bargaining and minority employment, by Ray Marshall. Labor 
unions and the poverty program, by Brendan Sexton. Labor 
unions and the government, by Arthur Ross. 


28. LYND, G. E., pseud. The Politics of African Trade 
Unionism. New York, Praeger, c1968. Pp. 198. 

‘“G. E. Lynd is the nom de plume of an author who has had 
wide experience in the field of international labor affairs, both 
in and out of government.” 

In 1964-1965, the author received a Rockefeller Fellowship 
grant which enabled him to travel extensively in Africa in order 
to do research for this book. The book examines the relation- 
ship of certain African labour unions and trade union leaders 
with their governments and also considers the role of Western 
and Communist international labour unions in African Trade 
union affairs. 


29. SAUNDERS, GEORGE S. Labour Unions, Collective 
Bargaining and Inflation: [address to] Thirteenth Annual Con- 
gress of the Commerce Students of Quebec. Montreal, December 
3, 1966. Ottawa, Canada Dept. of Labour, Economics and 
Research Branch, 1966. Pp. 18, [1]. 


Labour Supply 


30. CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION. A Report to the Canadian People on Manpower Develop- 
ment. [Toronto, 1968 ?] 1 v. (unpaged). 

English and French, the latter inverted and with special 
title page. 

In this report, the Canadian Association for Adult Education 
assesses and criticizes the provisions and the operation of the 
Adult Occupational Training Act through which the Federal 
Government administers manpower training. 


31. GORDON, ROBERT AARON. The Goal of Full Em- 
ployment. New York, Wiley, c1967. Pp. 204. 

Contents: The facts and the issues. The aggregative goals of 
economic policy. Full employment as a policy goal. Aggregative 
and structural full employment. The pattern of unemployment: 
some problems of measurement. Changing patterns of unem- 
ployment in the United States. Towards full employment. 


32. STUDY CONFERENCE FOR SENIOR MANAGE- 
MENT, UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 3rd, 1965. Labour 
Shortages—Problems, Implications, Shortages: Proceedings of 
the Third Annual Study Conference for Senior Management, 
held at the Mawson Theatre, the University of Adelaide, Wednes- 
day, 25th August, 1965. [Adelaide, Australian Institute of 
Management, Adelaide Division, 1966 ?]. Pp. 40. 

This conference was conducted jointly by the Australian 
Institute of Management, Adelaide Division, and the Com- 
merce Department of the University of Adelaide. 

Partial contents: Problems and implications, by R. T. Apple- 
yard. Tapping new sources of labour, by Hon. William 
McMahon. Making the best use of ene: labour sources, 
by S. E. Barratt. 


33. WOLFLE, DAEL LEE. Can Professional Manpower 
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Trends be predicted? Washington, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Man- 
power Administration, 1967. Pp. 29. 

Seminar on Manpower Policy and Program. Proceedings. 

‘““Condensed transcript of the seminar held in Washington, 
DiGyeMay 18.196 

Dr. Wolfle talked about problems that exist in trying to 
predict future professional manpower supply and demand and 
he suggested some studies of the problem that could be made. 
A discussion period followed the talk. 


Labouring Classes 


34. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GOVERN- 
MENTAL LABOR OFFICIALS. Labor Laws and Their 
Administration: Proceedings, 50th Convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Governmental Labor Officials, Denver, 
Colo., July 10-14, 1967. Washington, U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Standards, 1968. Pp. 257. 


35. INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR LABOUR 
STUDIES. Bulletin 3, November 1967. Geneva, 1967. Pp. 164. 

Partial contents: Incomes policies for developing countries ? 
By T. J. M’boya. Economic reforms in the European socialist 
countries. The new economic system and management develop- 
ment in Czechoslovakia, by Z. Mosna. Some observations on 
comparative studies, by John Porter. The comparative study of 
industrial relations, by Kenneth F. Walker. 


36. INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR LABOUR 
STUDIES. Bulletin 4, February 1968. Geneva, 1968. Pp. 183. 
Partial contents: The future of industrial relations in Western 
Europe: approaches and perspectives. Computerization of 
information retrieval in the field of industrial relations, by 
G.K.Thompson. International Industrial Relations Association. 


37. LABOUR COLLEGE OF CANADA. Report of the 
Fifth Term. June 18-August 11, 1967. Montreal, 1968. Pp. 32. 

Text in English and French. | 

The Labour College of Canada, chartered in 1963 as an 
independent institution, operates in Montreal under the 
sponsorship of the Université de Montréal, McGill University 
and the Canadian Labour Congress. | 

COLLEGE CANADIEN DES TRAVAILLEURS. Rapport 
de la cinquiéme session, 18 juin-11 aotit 1967. Montréal, 1968. 
Ppe32, | 

Texte en francais et en anglais. | 

*“Le College Canadien des Travailleurs a obtenu en 1963 une 
charte d’institution indépendente. I] opére grace a la coopeéra- 
tion de l’Université de Montréal, de McGill University et du | 
Congres du Travail du Canada.” 


38. The Labor Movement, a Re-examination; a Conference in | 
Honor of David J. Saposs, January 14-15, 1966 [sponsored by] 
Industrial Relations Research Institute [and] Department of | 
Economics [of] the University of Wisconsin, and the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. Edited under the direction of 
Jack Barbash. Madison, University of Wisconsin, c1967. 
Ppaviyto2. 

Are A Saposs, a chronology”: p. 156-157. | 

‘““A bibliography of the works of David J. Saposs, compiled | 
by Esther Thelen’’: p. 158-162. 

Partial contents: Labor statistics in the American economy, © 
by Ewan Clague. Labor views on industrial democracy, 
1865-1964: a sketch, by Milton Derber. The international | 
posture of the American labor movement: the relevance of | 
American experience to world labor problems, by Alice H. 
Cook. Conflict and integration in trade union development, — 
by Everett M. Kassalow. A political theory of the labor move- | 
ment, by Gus Tyler. American labor’s origins and ideology, by | 
Philip Taft. David J. Saposs and the Wisconsin School, by Jack | 
Barbash. The labor movement: a look backward and forwards 
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by David J. Saposs. Toward an understanding of ‘“‘the public 
interest”’ in collective bargaining, by Harold S. Roberts. 


39. NEW ZEALAND. ROYAL COMMISSION TO IN- 
QUIRE INTO AND REPORT UPON WORKERS’ COM- 
PENSATION. Compensation for Personal Injury in New 
Zealand; Report. Wellington, Government Printer, 1967. 
Pp. [254]. 

Hon. Arthur Woodhouse, chairman. 

The Commission was appointed ‘‘to receive representations 
upon, inquire into, investigate, and report upon the law relating 
to compensation and claims for damages for incapacity or 
death arising out of accidents (including diseases) suffered by 
persons in employment and the medical care, retraining, and 
rehabilitation of persons so incapacitated, and the admistration 
of the said law, and to recommend such changes therein as the 
Commission considers desirable .. .”’ 


40. REHMUS, CHARLES MARTIN, ed. Labor and 
American Politics; a Book of Readings, edited by Charles M. 
Rehmus and Doris B. McLaughlin. Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan Press, 1967. Pp. ix, 461. 

Concerns the involvement of American labour in politics 
from the early 1800’s up to the present time. 

41. SCHNEIDERMAN, ROSE. All for One, by Rose 
Schneiderman, with Lucy Goldthwaite. New York, Paul S. 
Eriksson, inc., c1967. Pp. 264. 

An autobiography. 

Miss Schneiderman was active in the American trade union 
movement for many years. She was president of the Women’s 
| Trade Union League of New York, active in the National 
' Women’s Trade Union League of America, an organizer for the 
| International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, a worker for 
' women’s suffrage, and a one-time secretary of the New York 
| State Department of Labor. Miss Schneiderman was a friend of 
_ many distinguished Americans and has interesting stories to tell 
about President and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, both of whom 
_ she first met in the early 1920’s. 


42. US. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Indexes of 
_ Output per Man-Hour. Selected Industries, 1939 and 1947-66. 
| Washington, GPO, 1968. Pp. 99. 


Wages and Hours 


43. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES. Remuneration of Solicitors. London, 
HMSO, 1968. Pp. 65. 


44. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Wage 
Calendar, 1968. Washington, GPO, 1968. Pp. 67. 

Most of the information in this Bulletin is presented in 
tabular form. Information is given about collective agreements 
expiring in 1968, including collective agreements by industry, 
and about deferred wage increases and cost-of-living escalation 
in major contracts. 


Miscellaneous 


45. AFRICAN TRADE UNION CONFEDERATION. 
African Socialism and its Application to Planning in Kenya. 
(Dakar, Senegal, n.d., 1965 ?]. Pp. 68. 

At head of title: An ATUC fact sheet. 
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46. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE. CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP BRANCH. The 
Canadian Family Tree. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967. Pp. 354. 

Published in co-operation with the Centennial Commission. 

An introductory history of the various ethnic groups that 
make up the population of Canada, commenting on their 
contributions to the development of the country. 


47. DANIEL WILLIAM W. Racial Discrimination in 
England; based on the PEP report. With an introduction by 
Mark Abrams. [Harmondsworth, Eng.]. Penguin Books [1968]. 
Piso izle 18, (ii. 

“This book is based on the PEP report Racial Discrimination 
in Britain, which was released in April 1967.” 

Deals with racial discrimination in England with reference 
to employment, housing, and the provision of services. The 
experiences of white immigrants, such as Hungarians and 
Cypriots, are compared to the experiences of West Indian and 
Asian immigrants. The original survey on which this study was 
based covered 1,000 people from four minority groups, West 
Indian, Pakistani, Indian and Cypriot, and included interviews 
with people in a position to discriminate. 


48. FRIEDMAN, MILTON. Capitalism and Freedom, With 
the assistance of Rose D. Friedman. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1962. Pp. 202. 

Contents: The relation between economic freedom and 
political freedom. The role of government in a free society. The 
control of money. International financial and trade arrange- 
ments. Fiscal policy. The role of government in education. 
Capitalism and discrimination. Monopoly and the social 
responsibility of business and labour. Occupational licensure. 
The distribution of income. Social welfare measure. Alleviation 
of poverty. 


49. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES. Distributors’ Margins in Relation 
to Manufacturers’ Recommended Prices. London, HMSO, 1968. 
Pp. [14]. 

Its Report no. 55. 


50. HOLLISTER, ROBINSON GILL. A Technical Evalua- 
tion of the First Stage of the Mediterranean Regional Project. 
Paris, OECD, 1967. Pp. 188. 

‘The Mediterranean Regional Project [was] an attempt by 
the six OECD Mediterranean countries [Greece, Italy, Portugal, 
Spain, Turkey and Yugoslavia] to relate education to economic 
growth and social advancement.’ This report evaluates the six 
country studies that were made under the Project. 


51. LEVITAN, SAR A., ed. Towards Freedom from Want. 
Editors: Sar A. Levitan, Wilbur J. Cohen [and] Robert J. 
Lampman. [Ist ed. Madison, Wis.], Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association [1968]. Pp. vili, 243. 

Partial contents: Social assistance, social subsidies and 
social services to underwrite the essentials. Economic security 
for the aged, sick and disabled: some issues and implications. 
Unemployment insurance and income maintenance. Private 
supplementation of public unemployment benefits. Income 
security through a tax-transfer system. The minimum wage 
and poverty. 
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STATISTICS SECTION 


Current Labour Statistics 


Percentage Change From 


Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
(in thousands) 
TOTAL CLVILTIAN “LABOUR\ PORC Bi cere eres Ss. July 20 S325 + 2.0 + 2.4 
| ET] 6] Ce) (cl Cele anak RO Pi re CRORES alerehns en Syd PERM hos S nie Sone er ae July 20 1952 + 2.4 + 1.4 
AB TICHITUTG is. 2 Wecseuii ee iwc eegecd facies ate tec ease ee genes July 20 656 +11.0 — 3.8 
Non-aoricultate:. cee ee ee er: July 20 7,296 + 1.7 + 1.9 
Paid WOEK ENS oe Te ee ot ace ee July 20 6,825 + 2.0 + 2.4 
At work 35. hours OF moter... BT PRE Ee Ramee vic ORS ae July 20 5,793 — 9.5 + 1.1 
At work less than 35: HOUrS 5 eee eee July 20 945 —10.0 +11.2 
Employed’ but notiat workin a ee roe eee cel July 20 1,214 +284.2 — 3.9 
AITECTI LOVE, | och ccs ch cas seem sntege re See Re LUE oe ae eR eo July 20 S74 — 6.1 +30.6 
PRU ADUIC ose, ca cesses cast cs dds ape tM mE Cans G1) Nn ER ae a Reece July 20 SH) 0.0 +27.6 
(9 112) 0, = CURE RE ane we Re Ret eh ie «a EO Se AUT ois ca July 20 130 — 9.1 +22.6 
ORMPALIO. 5 2, Huet he eee July 20 120 — 7.0 +29.0 
PRAIPIG Shc eck eA i ct a REE RN July 20 41 +13.9 +78.3 
| Sf C67 | | |S ae LOREM ve Nieloks hah oA peh ene doce aR ad NT July 20 43 — 14.0 +30.3 
Without Work and SeCeKIn gg, WORK. 6m atte, te ees ake July 20 Bob — 7.9 +34.0 
On: temporary layoficupite 30 days.23. ss eee July 20 20 +42.9 — 9.1 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 2(196 ie. LOO)}R screen see nee April 119.0 + 0.8 — 0.3 
Manufacturing employment (1961 =3100)\. ae ee A eee ee April 120.1 + 0.6 — 1.3 
EIVEMG RATION 32st hate oe cere oA ae ed eR Fe Ist 6 months 85,339 — —21.7 | 
Destined: to the labour force ayes es eee oe ae mee ee lst 6 months 44,907 — —25.3 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS | 
Strikes: and LOCK OUTS saute oe a eee gee ira eee eee eee ae eget once July 137 — 99 wi ntesl ds | 
No wofsworkers involyeds./).00 ies ee ee Cee ne. July 62,069 +343 +74.9 
Durationun: man=days tis eat ns Pe ene hc July 867,810 +59 4 +179.6 
EARNINGS AND INCOME | 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.)..............:::00cs0eceeeee sees April $108.97 + 1.3 + 6.5 | 
Average hourly earnings (mile jer 2s ee te ee eee April 256 + 2.0 + 7.6 | 
myerage hours workedsperiweeka (irae oe ee es April 40.7 + 1.5 + 0.5 | 
PVC ave; WEEKLY Wa Ses UIe es an eat ck Sere eae ci oe ee tee April $104.26 + 3.6 + 8.0 
Consumernsprice index.(1949 = 100). -) escent ae eee ee ee ee July 155.6 + 0.6 “ip as0 | 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100)............. April L173 + 3.6 eset 
Total labour income (thousands of dollars) ...0.0.c.ccccccccceseeeceeeees May 2,903 + 2.9 + 8.0 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ) 
Botal (average. 19611 00)m ho, ee le May 161.7 BOK anh | 
Manufactoritie 2000 oe ee ge ete eee May 162.2 fn 83D apts | 
Durables. ue eran a ae el EG May 185.0 + 48 16.8 | 
Nontdira blest s.2 Seal ae ares ie a, er May 143.6 + 1.6 Seah, . 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTIONt | 
<1 van Meee SOE me MIRE ey AMINE HE ee Meee Oe Toots 2S. June 18,190 + 8.3 + 4.4 | 
aT cho) (31 (5) 1 Se ee ee eee LN Me ME Ret Prenat June 8,952 — 30.4 +11.7 | 
DiiidereConstiaic tin 23 se > re, Get on Ron) gl June 91,403 +11.1 +24.6 | 


*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of . 
Statistics which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. | 
TtCentres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
B-1—Labour Income F-1 and F-2—Prices 
C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


D-1 to D-4—Manpower Division 


A — Labour Force 


| TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended July 20, 1968 


British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
(in thousands) 

ee RE RO) 0 Cg 8,323 688 2,338 3,077 1,383 837 
2 a A AIS eat IS ph ORE OE I at | 488 1,648 2,091 972 572 
(NTS Do PR Ay Oc ee 2.02 200 690 986 411 265 
I NN ir ey Gh sia UG Se RUE 1,174 106 330 408 paw 119 
1 SNES 2 aa ay cit IRE ee PE 1,256 128 404 415 200 109 
Ee cack vniveoe ne varia non ta eR 3,336 240 952 1,276 522 346 
ER UENCE CN EECORES CR ARES oe an ae OER eee ADEE ENS 2,334 195 597 889 410 243 
EIT IR TUR ESO ee ss da des an anu uaceantardere renaseetes 223 19 55 89 40 20 
IR Re eres PT ES gt ok a eta dake Une es 7,952 651 2,208 2,957 1,342 794 
ee a nnd SERN tenssisnindceeersateeouen 5,500 457 1,549 2,008 943 543 
RN ten i FL. cap aa bardtucpsiiapasiendeuoaee en 2,452 194 659 949 399 251 
ih 6 ene meee ee ae 656 35 159 163 256 43 
NMP REMEONE ORC GEN co) 7). vnscnuduagenndeabiaoo readme 7,296 616 2,049 2,794 1,086 751 
NT i ee oe Sey Seen k 6,825 564 1,899 2,630 1,033 699 
AS SS SO 7) nay Chem RemeT Mai FPR ene 4,593 387 1,309 1,753 676 468 
NN ee I cainsee cedraneuxeeete aie 2232 WS 590 877 357 231 
I CE Ne 6 A ee 371 37 130 120 4] 43 
| NE Sa Aas ae ae a a ae ie 271 31 99 83 29 29 
RE ARS FS SRI ae ameeey <> 1S ROO HI Ge Ate AIRS ey 100 * 31 37 12 14 
SPERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE.......0.......cccccsscccesseseses 5,958 647 1,771 2,012 941 587 
LEE rt 0 ee eee en oe TEE 1,308 173 379 420 201 135 
a LR a eR ee eR to 4,650 474 1,392 1,592 740 452 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended July 20, 1968 


20-64 years 


14-19 Men Women 65 Years 
Years and Over 
Total All Persons Married Other Married Other All Persons 
(in thousands) 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 
BIND EOI BR ere creas ne a aerate 14,281 2,368 4,055 eis AAI 1,062 1,504 
TABOUR: PORGE 2S Suen hc See 8,323 1,174 3,906 996 1,281 743 223 
By neha) 183 (010 ReeRe ee eRe EEE me RUAN Reena 7a 1,031 3,804 925 Ey 718 PAU 
ECM IDIOVER wee nee ea eee nee 371 143 102 afl 24 23 ae 
NOE INGUABOUR GEORGE. tare 5,958 1,194 149 125 2,890 319 T2SI 
PARTICIPATION RATE 
196 8——J aly DOS i aere ie Serine eta ele 58.3 49.6 96.3 88.8 Sour 70.0 14.8 
JUNG 22 a eh ae oe a eee 533 41,5 96.4 87.8 Su ag qhusg 14.6 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE? 
1968=suly-20 cose ee ee ee one 4.5 12S 2.6 Tl 1.9 34 = 
ATC 222s ren sere be een, 4.8 15.6 OT 7.8 1.9 Se be 


*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 
{The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 


{The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
**Tess than 10,000 unemployed. 
Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended July 20, 1968 
July June July 
1968 1968 1967 
(in thousands) 

Ota UN EMPLO VED) 326 72 cates, Sena ee UNITE oe esc eR ah Me een atl 395 284 
Wustemporarynayolf up to 30 ddyss. <n Oden, aise eee we ae eee 20 14 2? 
MACHO Worksand seeking WORK 4 670k... ch eersce cle de eben ant ene ee rece eae Sei! 381 262 
SEEKING 

Pall- tite work 2.3; hs. etecinc gh eae esate ee 312 339 239 
PAPE WOLK, 35 cn 0058. -a cei dscdege hema hdgabecls arumnat caesar 39 42 23 
Obits a ately ds ee eee ee een ermine MNT Gime eT 103 170 94 
jE 110) 111 Ses anette! Ae ROMERO M ee Best RARER eC yi bar Renee wy I... daar eto Oe 147 109 105 
PEO SOD acs oes cits ann can nde ance wetannas ac soot ete a ee ee ee 45 46 30 
MOTE TRAIN MONS ....060 240.2 | ae ele en ne ect eREIe A ae as 56 56 33 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B — Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


Monthly Totals 


TIncludes post office wages and salaries. 


Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
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Trans- Finance, 

portation, Services  Supple- 

Storage and (including mentary 

Manu- ~=Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour 
Year and Month Mining facturing — cationt Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment) Income Totalst 

(millions of dollars) 
Mo — 1 Otal...........:...00..c0000 737 8,090 yea U6) 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
m6 /—Total....................006 813 8,581 2,815 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 
BT —IVIAY os nccasccsce sees senenevs 66.9 710.6 234.4 32.4 212.4 44.0 SERS 850.6 139.0 2,684.9 
EET Sena 69.8 122.7 241.7 BUSS 223.4 46.0 382.5 874.8 144.8 2,770.7 
Ee ae 69.4 gio 246.2 39.5 234.5 48.3 379.2 839.1 145.9 Zio 
“ss Qe eae 70.0 733.4 245.4 38.8 240.7 49.8 377.9 849.9 144.9 2,785.4 
MEDICMIDET 505-10. 68.7 739.8 24352 43.5 238.1 50.1 385.8 890.3 139.7 2,828.8 
UC ei gee 68.9 732.9 241.6 42.6 234.9 49.9 388.6 886.2 140.5 2,809.7 
INOVEINDES |.,,........... 69.4 Taoet 240.7 41.3 Zehel 50.4 398.3 884.6 134.5 2,792.4 
PPOCEINUST Het: 69.3 718.1 230.8 30.6 L706 49.9 404.8 885.3 126.0 2,708.8 
1968—January* ................ 70.8 W22.2 243.3 29.3 181.2 49.9 386.9 888.2 134.9 2,720.2 
PEOVuary ecko oi T1353 236.1 30.9 180.1 50.6 386.7 901.6 142.8 2,729.3 
OTA) shea y Jaa (pape: 236.9 28.0 184.9 51.4 391.3 909.2 146.5 2,756.9 
PRUE co O is esse 70.5 744.7 2ale7 2507 198.9 eas 398.9 920.2 Lsi2 2,O21ch 
Ee ear Jee a By Ae 72.0 758.0 246.5 34.7 216.8 52.7 406.2 939.5 152.0 2,902.1 
Seasonally Adjusted 
mmo—! Otal....,.............0006. TT 8,090 203 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
Me — 1 OtAl,........00:00.0.05000. 813 8,581 2,815 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 
SESS 67.0 708.9 234.9 25.5 2141.2 44.5 374.7 839.2 136.3 2:673.4 
LT ee 67.9 710.6 238.5 ue 209.7 44.9 377.9 849.2 138.8 2,695.0 
a a 68.6 719.6 236.7 33.2 206.4 46.8 379.3 859.0 138.7 2,710.9 
| AU ae 69.1 125.6 240.4 33.0 209.1 47.9 380.3 865.1 139.7 yg Kv By 
September.......:........ 69.3 728.7 235.7 35.9 208.0 49.4 385.8 873.1 141.6 2,750.0 
AS as ae 68.9 T22.2 236.5 36.1 202.9 49.2 384.5 879.1 141.2 2,743.5 
November................ 69.3 727.6 239.1 36.0 209.3 50.3 388.0 883.5 141.9 2,767.3 
December... 69.4 731,5 236.6 33.0 204.2 50.3 391.2 889.8 140.1 2,768.3 
1968—January* ................ 70.8 739.2 242.3 33.¢ 209.1 50.7 394.7 898.3 142.3 2,803.0 
February™ ........:...:. 71.0 727.9 242.9 33.8 211.8 51.7 397.0 907.8 143.1 2,809.5 
OT hee eae 71.7 730.4 247.4 34.9 212.8 52.9 399.6 915.8 143.5 2,831.6 
TOES” GED, SOLE MT 73.0 752.7 246.3 34.2 21333 52.6 403.0 927.9 145.6 2,873.4 
a SP eae a Se 72.8 y he 8 Bs 246.1 37.6 216.5 53.5 407.1 941.0 147.2 2,903.0 
*Revised tPreliminary. 


+Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 
remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 
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C — Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers 
having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at 
April 1968, employers in the principal non-agricultural in- 
dustries reported a total employment of 3,506,918. Table C-3 
gives estimates of total employment, by industry divisions, for 
the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of establish- 
ments employing 20 or more persons and from a sample survey 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Compositet 


of establishments employing less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 
to C-7 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number 
of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They relate only to 
wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also 
available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried 
employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 


Index Numbers 


(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and | 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
$ $ | 
AVERAGES | 
[We [018 Warten iy Oe oe REE EMERY NT Ps Ol sien caaaty tk indy oA L aN ah,2, 104.4 106.4 Saez 106.1 106.6 86.90 | 
io?! SRDS FOS ee ERI RES RM ety 5a, STOR EMEP.” 5 TERESI cot 108.2 110.6 86.51 1 | 110:9 90.42 
DGS Fess ha As MOE Ree eG old ls Sk ee oe 114.3 U1G:3 91.01 hy 116.2 94.78 
1 Ls POR eT MMe nee S-Ni I cm EN nh 120.7 (ee 96.30 j 2B 122.8 100.13 
5 A ee oP, SPITE Sea RUE fn ANU Pete pe hoe 122.6 131.4 102.79 123522 130.6 106.53 
RSG Apr ee Sic ee Oe eee eee 119.3 130.8 102.32 |W Oe | 130.0 106.05 
DTA acc PRIN Te, sczeser aed MEPS en ee OS eee ON 12233 130.6 102.19 1229 129.8 105.86 ©) 
DNC. see! Soon Sito ee ee ene 1253 131.6 102.96 124.7 130;7 106.60 | 
Yes Aiea See 7 ane eae cee in Bernas 125.8 1304 103.35 124.3 (30.1 106.12 
PUB UST: A bit /gcieee AMM ek men, Go eee ee 127.0 132.5 103.66 126.7 130.9 106.73 ©] 
EDTCIN DEL 3.94 2. 5 BORE eo, ta eek ee Rt 125.9 133.9 104.77 12535 133.0 108.45 
CLO DET sen oss, Manimcy oe on ee 124.8 134.3 105.10 1233 134.1 109.32 : 
PO VEID Det Pr. Rae eos nae NPR OF alae Jeane rae a 124.3 134.5 105.26 12342 134.5 109.71 | 
PIOCEMIDET AS. oict. eee es ce ar 120.5 314 102.49 119.8 P32sk 107.83 at 
Prue SAY RLS...) PON i ee ee 118.6 135.6 106.10 119.8 133:3 110.30 
BP EUOUMALY Tf. Bee) 0 ocs Bree etn: cd ME ek ee ee jee 137.0 107.17 117.8 136.5 bE a 
March* EF oA PONTE EERIE er Geen TEE dt RM: SER ge 118.0 16 107-57 119.4 136.7 111.48 
Sle, 41 (2 Soe TaD ae HORA MRER CcesN o eR OMT) 2 119.0 139.3 108.97 120.1 140.1 144.29 
* Revised. TPreliminary. | 


tIncludes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, 
insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 


Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
April March April April March April 
Areas 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
NS EN no esos chavez ickeap pace eee ee 110.0 108.9 106.4 90.62 91.23 85.70 
EE OMENS ao ood Nannies tos bois can vcs wsedndge shade ROE ee 112.0 107.8 105.7 100.51 99.53 92.29 
BOP UAM EE ERO MRES | ALAN ode ass fic uassiess vais sasencseapevtomeuBemnavevdess Lele 107.1 106.0 74.91 76.29 71.05 
SEPM PUREE TCs she oe WA ORR Es vesdey woo oes icavio Oe ti 109.8 108.7 87.51 87.89 82.94 
ECL TEE INS 55 Ns FRAN kas da dca Shas cas A, PPA yA 108.6 104.0 89.38 91.36 86.28 
ela Net Os ERS, SS AES: 4 ee tee dE 113.6 112.6 116.8 106.61 105.80 100.57 
INNO ER ooo ccc Ent uw va pcvvsaneast foi Site Ee eee ea 123.5 122;2 123.1 i270 110.13 105.34 
IN! TE" RE, ye ed | ee She SPRL 118.1 LI76 155 102.76 102.52 95.07 
RAT Ps a i ee ARE ci vin Rapa cectivon eas Se 112.2 Es bp 111.4 98.76 98.16 90.10 
Oe Sy eee oo Se, 9s er ee Cee Rare Les 115.0 113.3 102.08 100.35 94.63 
Ne eh a BPN one waedd died vier cxvctnr each Ml aoe 123.4 124.2 119.8 106.12 106.67 99.19 
ER STEERS wae, het cee oso tend Tk) Sven ae bennett 124.6 124.0 126,53 119.26 118.52 114.09 
RR Ns a cre OR Ss al id US, CAS waa acoder 119.0 118.0 119.3 108.97 107.57 102.32 
URBAN AREAS 
eA RSENS E ae WE eect RA beset nin ciedreseks «ten niet etaaes cance lost 1 eg 129.7 128.2 92.65 86.28 79.67 
CLAS) OSS RO Sat 2. ore ae ce Oe eam 114.5 115.8 LX 90.04 90.16 84.36 
a eR che iene cavovcivacsisiavedounoueorae 99.1 97.2 96.1 93.00 96.05 92.29 
BEACON ae hah at rhe We bensic dR hwcd can anidefeachiReenaccets 115.3 D2 110.4 85.48 85.87 79.47 
CEOS OD 21) a pc) st eeepc om 107.9 114.3 105.6 87.17 89.87 83.98 
RUAN EE SUG N NSO Fa ha BOs Ah choosen conde opetibeaiea bse 103.0 100.6 110.0 124.80 122.03 120.48 
RNR ee ce ee sda eas din wath ne can cecidesoatnvle une ee 119.1 118.3 L222 108;75, = 107.76 102.39 
Oe Ma ak re eS 6 5 os aosttiesaneeaegunemine 1415 110.2 113.6 92.55 91.65 86.10 
0 OTTER ESI Oh Sella Sh RN ae eC 97.2 93.2 101.4 108.85 109.64 104.74 
NR yee eg sina XS Gans ov cotcbdonadancanccntameen Disst 116.3 114.8 91.99 91.81 86.60 
A POMS RIVICTOS 25... c0siivessc cee SEES: Siena RO eT Ose RA TERY E ES 8 109.1 108.0 L734 97.81 97.57 93.56 
ECE LUTTE SES Ma Che: 2 O08 St co Se aT? 124.3 1233 120.6 101.70 101.44 94.87 
NT ree et NN i orca Sosssiioee dy say beantadosnonohnn toate 1B ee? 114.0 114.7 94.75 94.29 88.95 
OE Toth ate Sai Oe ee eee, 259.9 256.6 250.1 110.87 110.00 104.69 
TROUT RS Sie Rie | 78 In Ee car i Sn ROT te SR 112.8 125.0 134.3 99.67 101.18 99.47 
TALES SS 107g Ps 8 aL | hoe eRe ye 1 A be: 112.8 123;2 102.69 103.18 102.13 
RENN Ne a He GS whe sss Levkevhinns'van vent ah eee 134.5 132.9 133.9 99.66 100.41 94.31 
ey oo Re TR Se, ae SS en TS nO Ee Sei 118.6 117.8 121.1 116,22 113.67 108.38 
er aS ee cds ah Meise 120.9 119.6 119.9 106.25 104.59 98.85 
I NN Ee a a a en esis ns aisndaclecsun seater ee 143.0 140.3 140.4 99.94 99.05 92.23 
EEE ng AS POR oe Ne eae CEE, ROAD) 2 118.6 117.4 123.8 103.21 101.67 97.42 
(OVS LE a aR 0, eS. Ser oN MP 103.7 100.1 109.9 104.36 104.63 100.08 
RT A cad, cnsistvansherehcdoinn cee Gel 138.4 128.8 137.0 141.58 91.45 118.95 
OTS TSTS ip Re nein 0 ee ee hdd NR 130.0 128.9 133.6 113.08 112.89 108.19 
WR SE SR eee ee eS NEN Jaw A 134.4 134.2 135.7 142.47 139.97 137.62 
RES enPMVE MSEC: Peco Ne 36.2.5, tent eee ape 116.2 114.6 118.1 123.47 123.54 119.31 
COT gy edt ES CI eee 2 - Le ke  , cs NCE 112.4 1231 106.7 129.81 129.93 119.25 
LETC ee FECL | 2 ERE 9) SN near PORE, 140.7 £177 135.5 126.26 104.38 113.97 
NN se aed ec ete a 75.4 Tha 81.9 98.37 100.48 96.74 
TSU SE eC ee Ree ASE EONERERR- 0. SP ane a OO ae 126.0 125.0 124.6 112.64 111.53 106.31 
NI EAE ae ae ee ee ee eee (Cd 107.7 108.9 114.1 126.14 125.20 120.03 
Ee 2. ER PER SRE ory, - La ah a ae 149.7 144.8 146.3 131.84 121.80 114.42 
TE RSA: aE Rae! 8 Ses BS cee Ns ina 114.7 GK ery 114.9 92.19 91.67 85.71 
REL ci oe Ce RC) DEE cee ee ee 117.2 115.6 113.6 95.30 94.93 92.38 
CT eta AOL aE SENG ESO SEY Sa RED ee 142.5 142.3 133.6 96.07 95.28 89.07 
NN LE LEC OLE LAREN EE TREAT Ie 133.6 133.0 131.2 105.92 105.42 98.26 
NT Selec A) Andie SAP) Saale sk A a 130.5 130.3 125.9 99.66 100.20 93.22 
aS cE SAE NIE Sra ee ed ee te ll a ea 125.9 125.3 126.3 114.18 114.24 109.22 
etek er Ge ed ee Sado aaa aes 119.9 119.8 123.6 103.19 101.16 95.78 
*Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


Trans- Community, 
porta- Business and 
tion, Personal Services 
Commu- 
Mines, Manufacturing nication Finance, Non- 
Quarries Con- and Insurance com- Com- Public Total 
and Oil Non- StrUuc- Other and Real mercial mercial Adminis- Specified 


Forestry Wells durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate  Sectort Sector** tration} t+ Industries 


(in thousands) 


CANADA 

March 1968 t45 5.2.3... 44.8 118.6 808.3 TOS 302.6 616.6 928.0 266.9 831.4 SOrS 266.4. 5,514.4 

Feb. TOGS Hes cee. ce: 54.1 1 Gig: 804.7 746.3 295.8 OLT7 923.0 2606.3 S2/eh 565.5 265.5,4 95 0.484. 

Waren. 196 (oe = ee... 54.5 EOS 811.2 792.4 310.6 622.3 901.4 254.9 760.5 542.9 254.6 ~S,425-5 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

Diarclin | 9667 eee 2.0 5.6 8.7 i! 6.5 13.4 ees 1.8 16.6 6.6 6.4 84.7 

Feb. LIGS tees: 2.0 DAG, 8.5 toy 6.4 14.7 | ae 1.9 16.0 6.6 6.4 85.0 

MRC LUO eta. Pant 576 8.8 1.6 eal 13:3 14.5 Vet 14.7 6.0 6.1 82.2 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

Wareh (968 (eta — —— 1.4 0.4 el 2el SB) 0.6 4.0 ee 1.9 | wie os 

Feb. NOG eos — — 1.4 0.4 ea! 2S 3.4 0.6 4.0 1.8 1.8 Let 

NVEirch, 1967.82. = 0.1 13 0.4 1.0 pa se, 0.6 3 Ls li Gt 
Nova SCOTIA 

March W968 7.72 5.ce 1.8 Rel 17.0 14.8 9.3 2bs3 28.1 6.4 216 L222 16.0 161.6 

Feb. 1 sk ae See Zul 6.1 16,7 14.7 9.0 21.4 27.9 6.4 21.4 {2.1 15.9 159.8 

Wireciy ch fet eee. iif TS 15.9 14.8 10.2 22.4 26.6 622 258 LEAs 16.6 £585 
New BRUNSWICK 

IVER EGOS te eae 3.0 IES) {Bees AES 6.7 22.8 22.4 4.4 Dost OF 8.7 129.8 

Feb. LOGS ese. 3.4 2.4 [5.0 10.7 6.6 230 PES 4.3 22.6 9.4 8.5 128.7 

Ware 1967... a. 3.4 2.4 14.6 9.0 7.8 Prana 228 4.1 ees 93 8.5 126.4 
QUEBEC 

Whateh. (19608 fe getadone: 8.6 24.8 303.0 187.0 69.2 166.4 234.6 14.2 239.4 150.4 534. SIO 

Feb. POG 6 ae ees 14.6 24.5 304.2 183.6 68.6 165.6 Zoek 139 239.4 150.5 54.3 Eate.3 

March 1967 ames oe. 14.7 25.6 308.1 194.1 76.8 165.2 232.4 123 218.9 145.5 S5L.6 ) © OUse2 
ONTARIO 

Wharch: $968 te pes. OD 34.6 S551 430.2 tiia 200.1 366.5 117.4 303.8 22940 ELS. Vite e2ee6 

Feb. TICS ne tr2 34.2 35129 417.9 114.3 200.6 364.9 116.9 301.6 pp ed | LL 4S 

arch: 196784, 20. 12 33.8 353.4 449.7 120.8 202.7 354.7 BOS 2152 213.0 LOT Sie p22 33.4 
MANITOBA | 

MaLCIio 1 9667-02 0.7 6.) 26.0 18.9 13.9 43.2 50.7 12.5 318 27.4 [355 Dake 

Feb. Gt ete eae 0.7 6.4 2095 18.1 13.3 43.3 Set $2.5 38.0 og ae) L338 25035 

Watehi 1967-020... Let 5.6 2s 19.4 11.9 44.2 48.9 11.9 oox4 26.8 12.9 245.2 
SASKATCHEWAN 

PAALCIE OGS tine 0.6 5.0 9.5, 6.0 O48) 24.3 37.4 8.1 36.7 17.2 11.4 168.5 

Feb. 19Gb ae coe 0.7 5.0 9.3 5.9 12.2 24.2 36.9 8.1 36.9 Piet 11.4 fort 

LARCH VOGT wecccenoh 0.3 ahs 9.3 ee) 10.5 pie 5) sone Was: 35.9 16.1 ies 162.4 
ALBERTA 

Niarciv l9G8 pe are by 20.4 25.4 2521 33:5 46.5 74.8 16.0 67.1 48.0 21.0 379.3 

Feb. PO6SFe ere a is 21.0 Pappa 26.0 SVM) 46.3 713.9 16.1 66.8 AT 20.9 377.9 

Naren 1967 ee tote 1.8 19 218 D5 5 2955 47.8 Toes Rou 60.8 46.2 20.6 365.9 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

MiECI LOGS Te eee 17.0 10.0 46.5 67.8 32.3 74.8 94.5 25.6 73.9 67.4 16.4 526.1 

Feb. 1968 eet 3. 17.8 10.0 46.0 67.4 31.1 Pont 92.9 Zod 73.4 66.3 16.3 521.9 

March, 196725. 8... 17.4 93 46.9 HDS 35.0 74.1 9033 24.2 67.4 65.9 15.8 518.8 


eS Sry ties Wo. ‘ 5 : - . ak. é : 
Revised. Preliminary. tRefers to employment in hospitals and education and related services. Welfare and religious organizations are excluded 
at present. 


KK > = > 1 > > > it: ° 1 j fel ‘ j i i i 
Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business management; personal services (except 
domestic service) and miscellaneous services. 


++Excludes municipal government employees and provincial employees in British Columbia. 

Note: Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. Yukon and NWT included in Canada total only. 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 

SourcE: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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TABLE C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


Trans- Community, 
porta- Business and 
tion, Personal Services 
Commu- —<$<$<$<_— 
Mines, Manufacturing nication Finance, Non 
Quarries Con- and Insurance com- Com- Public Total 
and Oil —_—Non- struc- Other and Real mercial mercial Adminis- Specified 


Forestry Wells durables durables tion Utilities Trade Estate  Sectort Sector** trationtt Industries 


(in thousands) 


CANADA 

Ao A 42.7 1d 7k 811.6 wa 14 328.0 632.6 936.5 268.9 831.2 570.4 268.6 5,578.6 

Miareh 19657 1........5..... 46.3 119.0 808.3 16387. 303.6 622 929.4 268.9 832.3 565.7 266.4  . 5,525.0 

“eS Ey 48.2 Li3:3 810.0 794.8 334.4 635.9 915.0 255.8 Toa a 253.6 5,473.5 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

tO tee LSS 1.6 5.7 9.2 2.0 7.8 14.6 15,3 1.8 16.6 6.1 6.5 87.3 

IVATON, PIOO  cstcecdss scence 20 5.6 8.7 1.9 7.0 13.4 15;1 1.8 16.7 6.0 6.4 84.5 

Cy CRI be ae 1.6 5.8 8.4 1.6 | 135 1330 1.6 14.7 6.1 6.1 81.3 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

APE LUE 25, tohs to. — — 1.6 0.4 12 2.6 3.6 0.6 3.9 Pe 1.9 L753 

march 1968* .x..43.... — — 1.4 0.4 Lt 2s] a5 0.6 4.0 Pe 1.9 17.0 

“es A EL en — 0.1 1.4 0.4 10 Qa) Bye, 0.6 5.3 1.6 LJ 16.5 
Nova SCOTIA 

Pir 1068 TAs ro. 1.9 6.7 17.8 14.8 11.4 20.7 28.5 6.3 2535 12.3 16.2 164.0 

migtch 1968* 2-...::....... oy [A 16.8 14.2 9.4 212 28.2 6.4 27.6 12.2 16.0 160.9 

cot) ae) A] of de ee i2 Tee 16.6 14.6 11.4 215 21a ed 26.0 12.2 16.3 160.5 
New BRUNSWICK 

gityl COM hte 3.4 2.4 15.4 11.6 8.0 23 2257 4.4 22.9 10.1 8.7 130.9 

mrarch 1968" es... 32 2.4 | eee! 1p as: 6.9 229 226 4.4 Dae 9.5 8.7 130.5 

mee 1967.4 nee 2.9 2.6 1552 9.4 8.4 20.4 2a 4.2 pay 9.8 8.1 125.0 
QUEBEC 

PETE (1 POS { cescccccccnccsnt yes 2.4 303.8 188.4 42.6 172.0 Zonal 74.2 240.0 149.2 AS, Acasa 

Br TIGR occas 8.4 24.9 302.7 186.4 Over 166.5 Pe te | 74.4 239.5 149.3 S34 ° 1,506.2 

et RD AS See a 13.6 25.6 307.6 193.8 83.5 173.9 236.0 72.8 21736 149.7 Sia) daeace 
ONTARIO 

Ts Me AES eee 8.1 34.9 354.5 le Ww P| 13432 209.2 373.1 119.0 303.5 eH I, 116.9 . 2,416.7 

March 1968%*.........,...... 10.8 34.8 354.9 432.2 119.0 204.3 368.8 118.9 304.4 226.1 115.7 . 2,290.0 

| ent 8 Uy eee 9.3 33:5 3510, Saale 131.9 209.9 360.7 110.7 pak 218.8 108.1 2,258.9 
MANITOBA 

OAT AP GB Te ie os ccs. 0.5 6.3 26,2 19.2 15.0 43.9 Sis 12.6 3h 28.0 13.5 254.1 

March. 1968*.;.............. 0.5 6.5 26.3 19.0 14.1 43.3 50.9 123 578 27.6 13.5 2521 

Te oy a 0.9 5.6 210 19.7 12:7 45.2 49.8 11.9 35.8 26.9 12.9 248.4 
SASKATCHEWAN 

April 19687 .64:.... 0.5 5.0 9.7 55 13.6 24.8 37.8 8.1 37.0 77 11.9 171.7 

March 1968*...4...4cu.... 0.6 5.1 9.5 5.8 11.9 o45 37.5 8.1 36.7 17.4 11.4 168.3 

ee SPt i 22 967. Pe Ro. 0.1 5.0 9.5 52 11.9 26.0 35.9 8.0 a9 16.5 11.6 165.4 
ALBERTA 

OES A. see 1.5 18.6 25.8 24.4 34.0 46.8 75.8 16.1 67.0 47.5 21.0 378.5 

March . 1968*................ 1.4 20.5 25.6 250 33.6 46.6 T35.2 16.0 67.1 48.2 21.0 380.3 

|S EIS Oy BI eae 17.0 25.7 25.9 29.6 47.6 P32 iS7 60.5 45.8 20.0 362.5 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

April 1968%........:...... 18.1 10.1 47.6 67.5 32.9 75.6 94.1 25.9 73.5 67.6 16.4 529.2 

maarch 1968*.-......4:.;... 17.6 10.0 47.1 67.6 32.3 73:1 94.0 25.8 74.0 66.9 16.4 526.7 

rT 1 9G Tes cack 17.0 9.2 47.8 72.3 36.7 74.3 91.0 24.2 66.7 67.3 15.7 522.2 


*Revised. +Preliminary. {Refers to employment in hospitals and education and related services. Welfare and religious organizations are excluded 
at present. 

**Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business management; personal services (except 
domestic service) and miscellaneous services, 

*tExcludes municipal government employees and provincial employees in British Columbia. 

Nore: Estimate may not add to totals due to rounding. Yukon and NWT included in Canada total only. 

Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 

Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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TABLE C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


ee a ee ae TE AL EL ES LIST TR LT SN LEY ET 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries* 
April March April April March April 
Industries 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
MINING: INCLUDING: MILLING ge eon 107.4 109.4 104.8 138.63 139.01 128.16 
1, PECL oie Sea roe AME OMT Coie) Became pnLe Bitte TGs paRr ce» 103.2 103.1 102.8 138.43 1377) 129.10 
WHT AY FINCIS cobs eae. thea G0 etaes oe erate cc 101.7 104.8 100.9 143.87 141.70 13,62 
Wernl-ineta ls -exCeDe AUCIS on eeatccr tt ae cent ec acne: 11933 114.5 109.9 130.71 128.67 IES 
Quarries and Sand (pits \.o coe et re eo ecgee ene 100.8 87.9 11273 116:56 HiS29 109.31 
Services. incidental £0. Munn ie 5 lee eee ee NG if ie: 164.9 THTES 146.65 155.24 136.48 
MIAN URAC RURUING see el rere eee eee 120.1 119.4 1 Vy) 114.29 111.48 106.05 
Durable P00ds... suo ae ee 130.2 129.0 134.1 123.45 118.62 113.44 
IN ON-GUlrAUIE SOOUS tessa ete ares ie mee 111.9 111.6 111.6 105.68 104.82 98.92 
Rood and beverages cf 3-3 tect. cco cree rae ee 103.7 101.9 102.9 101.10 100.73 95.29 
POOGS 4 res et a ree eee eee 102.6 101.1 101.9 98.21 97.98 92.26 
Beverages eave on os eee ee ee rene 110.5 1072 108.7 117.81 116.88 112.99 
Tobacco processing and productszs. es couse 94.3 113 £03.) L703 107.43 106.07 
Rubber products cee a cet eee eee 2S 1223 $8.1 113.90 114.79 107.20 
eather products 265). e 001s Mee eee ee eee 98.7 98.9 98.3 74.57 75.28 68.74 
TExtierpr oducts: Ni ees ce eee eee 116.6 116.4 116.4 94.69 92.16 87.14 
att in Sl Seve A oes ap eee ete 110.5 110.4 £10.7 TO? 71.44 66.60 
Clothing cc. het a ee een 109.1 110.4 be.5 70.07 70.76 63.12 
Wood products 4.5.7. e 5 eee ce ees eee 102.7 103.0 105.9 102.10 102.68 94.87 
PUTO ead TMtULES ee teen ae eT) 123.0 123.9 90.85 OLE 85.99 
Paper andzallied ind@ustricSs) S122 eee ee eee 116.0 115.0 116.3 132.01 130.61 123.68 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 114.1 114.1 13.2 119.10 11Se29 114.10 
Primnfaryi metalcndiistries...4 1) oot eee 122.9 2325 124.5 137.74 134.91 $2027 
Metalviabricating andusties: sce 28 oases 127.6 12555 134.2 117.93 UBL ges 4 LEL.92 
Machinetysexceptelectricalh ed). .dacwat cen eames 136.0 143.6 ee | 126,92 126.05 120.35 
ELANSDOtAllOMm: CQ UID MICO ee ey ooo cee ek ee tee 153.9 146.8 isi) 140.76 120.94 121 st 
EIECiniC ala rOductsis. 8 te ete aetna de ee 142.0 141.2 146.3 IS OZ LiSvso 108.20 | 
onsmetainesmincraleproducismen. 3 eee 114.3 110.2 Ly bis27 ts es Lites | 
Potroleutiand COamprOduCtS.. act. can eee 102.2 101.8 100.7 167.67 163.29 154.53 | 
Chemicals and chemical products.....0-...:4..5: ee 119.7 118.9 | Wl Wes L270 P2655 120.88 | 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... [35.2 134.7 ile) 1492 97.81 Me 92.32 | 
EOIN BRA CLL O Ig oe oa eet oats nen e vali ae ie ieee 110.5 104.4 115.6 136.71 136.59 132.78 | 
Building 26 benci cree. ot Or eee De 120.4 115.4 126.7 135.68 134.40 129.86 | 
BNPINGeETs 2207s Oe oa he Mane ke oe 93.5 85.3 96.2 138.98 141.72 139.48 | 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND | 
OTP Rae TICE TIERS ae ee ee ee 107 105.6 109.0 119.90 120.19 Lite | 
LSADSPOLLAtiOn 4 eee! les Ae el ee 102.6 99.9 105.8 118.40 118.99 110.53 
VOT AG Me ot tera ee ete es hid 109.3 5 Bie 103.47 103.43 96.85 
Conymunication :j.08 28 2 ee Tages 117.7 118.3 115.14 114.88 106.38 
LATE, VB J Cs Seect nr Nc gr RUA MMM Rs PMR RES Yc Fy Es Re 126.0 124.8 eee) ceeds) 84.99 81.04 
VW aOlesale Irade.g ain che eo oe eee 119.5 118.9 118.2 106.56 106.03 [OTe 
| LAS TUE fo: £6 (oan eee RRA ema SO ACEIN TL; ST Men) se 129.7 128.1 ia 75.09 74.16 70.45 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE... 129.5 129.7 12300 104.63 103.93 99.19 
Financial institutions, 2...¢.$0-.0...ee ee 1323 1325 126.4 101.46 100.63 94.77 
pusutance and reavestate..4.4./ eee ee 125.9 126.0 120.1 109.11 108.59 105.66 
LET LAG 1 SANs taal ren, MIN ares Et Rb ri. pp Motel yD. |. 150.0 149.2 147.0 78.88 78.12 74.60 
Recreational Servitest et oer one re 134.1 [a ge 129.4 69.14 66.57 64.95 
PSION eB INICES. 55, ces Sie rola ba as a ee 166.3 167.6 164.3 2545 122.84 114.68 
MEISODAL SCLVICES <0 bu eo Be ia ue ae on ae 140.0 139.1 1365 S737! ee pet 54.75 
Miscellancous servicesetacgeees ti ie ee eee Lg 1 era og 1TEO $2.35 82.33 82.17 
Aa COMPOSITE. 020) oe a ae 119.0 118.0 119.3 108.97 107,57 102.32 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
April March _ April April March — April April March April 
Industry 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 41.8 42.4 41.9 3.04 3.03 2.81 127 ae 128.38 117.62 
. dri di oo doaaininss senders neduigun 41.3 41.3 41.4 3.16 3.14 2.95 130.32 129.83 121.94 
TEE GI ke eos ose'sslv sd ebsu lp cas vim vaisloiotys 40.7 42.6 41.0 2.63 2.2 2.39 106.95 108.66 98.05 
Non-metals, except fuels....................000....000.. 43.5 42.7 42.6 2.89 2.87 2.60 125.41 L237 110.77 
BMPR TICS AMC BAU DIG bo cicecciccuseserceeeieonsincsncee 47.3 46.2 47.9 a9 Pa 2.24 112.98 110.62 107.28 
Services incidental to mining..............00.000.... 42.5 46.4 43.5 3.29 CMH | 2.99 139.80 151.83 130.13 
UEC R PLING fos ccs cn esassnavwnidvavscssasentovse vec 40.7 40.1 40.5 2.50 peg | 2.38 104.26 100.63 96.50 
OR Sa 4 | 2 nn 41.4 40.2 41.1 SE | 2210 2100 114.66 108.45 105.06 
NRMP E SAY A ESSE LIONS pois 68 casiiocs caves soda toe crinuess 39.9 40.0 39.8 pas bs) 2a one) 93.92 92.92 87.62 
MPEP, TIC) VET ACES ooo rocscnreowiueensacscbttesssse oies 39.7 39.9 40.2 Died Paes | Zits 90.94 90.54 85.76 
Efe | A bg lA oe 39.6 39.8 40.1 Zine 22k 207 88.34 88.02 83.01 
EE Ed to a 40.6 40.6 40.9 2.70 2.69 2.58 109.70 109.21 105.51 
Tobacco processing and products................ ew Ay 38.4 37.1 2.80 Foi | 2.58 105.56 96.26 95.69 
(ESR Eat e 1 ts b Beldine gt en 41.1 41.5 40.8 2.54 2.20 2.42 104.60 106.11 98.90 
aN IT CY oy oa nee cicvas ws srscka tits oe oka ec Kc to ase snes 39.3 40.1 38.3 L773 befZ 1.63 67.95 68.92 62.37 
RE Ee IIo cay yh y amctdonesh Licsbstecess cece 41.1 40.5 41.3 2.03 1.99 1.84 83.33 80.52 76.10 
Miscellaneous textiles.....................0..... 41.2 36.1 40.2 2.18 1.95 162 89.65 70.46 64.90 
UT OTD USS oo Bch 41.4 40.9 40.2 1453 ina 1.46 63.53 62.69 58.68 
PRS NR acc ee hon. Se ano dane STA Sri 36.0 1.71 ivi Lo 7 6 6 64.38 56.63 
Sa iTS Eas 09 a rr 40.2 40.7 40.5 2.41 2.40 2.24 96.83 97.61 90.56 
BUN TE RITES AUN) TEX CUITOS osc cech 5 cerns cnsncesaesease 41.3 41.7 41.7 2.00 1.99 1.90 82.76 83.22 79.11 
Paper and allied industries. «...::........6.0....000: 41.4 41.1 41.3 2.99 2.96 2.80 123.49 121.69 115,57 
BG Ba ce 41.6 41.3 41.4 3.24 ene 3.06 134.64 132.80 126.44 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... 38.3 38.5 30 3.03 2.99 2ar 116.03 115.09 142.32 
MeERIA YY TMLAY TICHUISTTICS oro trs oii. ccnet 41.4 41.0 40.5 3.11 3.07 2.92 128.71 125.91 118.29 
PEON BG Bee TOUS icin ey euncc ders. 41.1 40.3 40.2 3.20 3.19 3.08 133.89 128.48 123.80 
Metal fabricating industries...........0..00.0.000.. 41.1 41.1 41.6 2.69 2.67 2053 110.50 109.67 105.39 
Mancuimery, except clectrical....................... 41.2 41.0 41.8 age! 2.82 2.69 AS .21 115.43 112.39 
Transportation equipment..............00.0000000. 43.1 SEY 41.0 Bele 2.94 pag a 134.34 108.63 £19372 
Per Lie Tt Br Vg iy le 42.0 41.6 41.6 2.95 2.94 ee | 123.86 122.30 112.58 
LOTR CV les Eo Be 44.2 34.0 40.8 BoD 3.01 2.88 143.85 102.14 117.36 
hee he rr 47.1 30.0 41.1 35] 3.36 Se 165.43 100.96 126.28 
PAITS BNC ACCESSOTICS......;.....-0060.0005 41.5 37.8 40.5 3.06 2 rae 127.15 104.73 112.10 
Shipbuilding and repairing..............00000...00.... 40.8 40.2 40.5 2.99 2.90 2.64 121.76 116.62 106.82 
ME CSS ea va docca ce naceuntansavevesancien 40.1 40.4 40.5 2.48 2.46 2:31 99.60 99.58 95.65 
Communications equipment.......00.0..........0.... 39.5 40.0 40.3 2.35 pss 2 | 2.23 92.89 94.78 89.93 
Non-metallic mineral products.......0.000000.0... 42.2 42.2 42.7 2.64 2.61 2.45 }13;33 109.85 104.64 
Petroleum and coal products.............0.....0.... 42.8 42.0 41.9 3.62 3.50 3.39 155.09 146.88 141.85 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.9 40.7 41.0 gods 2.69 2.56 111.18 109.60 105.03 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.... 40.4 40.5 40.6 2.07 2.06 1.94 83.55 83.63 78.93 
C6) a 40.3 40.6 41.3 3.33 3.30 ae 134.06 134.13 131.07 
SS EERE ee 0 ne ee 39.2 39.4 40.3 3.40 3.36 3.18 133.29 132.21 126.19 
RPOROTAl CONTRACTORS: 5.5.52 5c ces sasssctooseaates 39.2 39.5 39.7 3.34 328 3.06 130.92 129.50 121.46 
Special trade contractors.........0.00.....0000.. 39.3 39.3 40.7 3.44 3.42 3.29 135.21 134.32 133.78 
Lt Se aS tS ER 42.7 43.7 43.9 3.18 a.17 3.14 135.82 138.80 137.86 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 43.2 44.2 43.5 2.65 2.60 2.49 114.39 114.63 108.15 
Other Cn@inGering.............0.:.....cc00seerccessee 42.2 43.5 44.2 3.62 3.57 3.55 153.00 155.02 157.16 
ITHER INDUSTRIES 
ST a eR SOREN 41.0 40.9 42.6 3.09 3.09 2.85 126.60 126.52 121.42 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 41.4 41.3 40.1 2.36 2.35 2.47 97.49 97.22 86.98 
Laundries, cleaners and presserfs.................. 38.8 38.9 39.1 1.49 1.47 1.40 57.69 Sis 54.75 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... 33.4. 33.4 33.9 1.48 1.47 1.38 49.32 49.04 46.76 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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TABLE C-6—Hours and Earnings of Hourly-Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 
a i ag ee 
Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly Wages 


(1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average ae = 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Year and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Average 
[se ee Ene TAI Se Cenc T GARR Rains Oke. L ts eae A Nore NOT TA eer 40.8 1.95 19351 106.8 10337 
Le es Reems Pree ah Ce cam a USC nen Wren ara eA r 41.0 2202. 82.96 1114 106.3 
BGS ate eee occkss ea oes ered cee oer ca eee ree 41.0 2.12 86.89 LIGS 108.0 
PENCE Fee ec an cee eeeB SUE Or Sar eee Pee Perec, hy Soe wae ee 40.8 Doe C1795 123.1 110.2 
(ROW GiberOn env the Patie YO a Seas ch lan Ree ahs les aE MA Se eC eN Od, Sa F te 4 Goce 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 112.4 
Last Pay Period in 
eT cg BEET EVcel Roden Rae Ree te ce en na UR 7 nim eE 3 CNW eR eE NS joo) cA 40.1 237 95.02 127.6 111.6 
O98 | EL ORE, SI ce lS PMA AT Rh Me Pet Kae IA 1 40.5 2.38 96.50 129.6 Hiss! 
1.0 Ey EAS oe RAI SSF EO, ce Ot eae, hy ee 40.3 2538 96.06 129.0 112.0 
DN (Re | MRE NNT SONS ie AMOR Cerr Dn SRR emt eR! a! AGNES 40.6 2.39 97.13 130.5 1122 
ED ok eee ics ad eee ee ev eed 40.2 2.40 96.45 129.6 110.9 
PATTON IST GES wee oe A sal 9 ed ene ae eae A ad cars cae ee oe 40.5 2.40 97.43 130.9 Lie 
BIC PLEA DICE nie: clout eee eben ee ae ee ee 40.8 2.43 99.20 isa 114.4 
& [4g 0) 5 7c ODN REE SC PUMA Bay © OS Rar EPASa) Nia? Veal Rape Aye 40.8 2.45 99.88 134.2 114.8 
WN OVETIDEL 6 ciel, se eminence 40.7 2.46 100.18 134.6 1145 @ 
DB foe 8818) > ket ee Re a SRN SIS FA) SD UR A Woe SNe Se cee 38.7 2.50 96.78 130.0 110.1 
LOGS AA) ATA ot eee heer ce tes AS cle ee eee 40.0 2.49 99:52 13327 113.1 
BGO EAT et ee eee A he 40.4 2.49 100.53 TAO L332. 
DWAR CIE Ue > Rem eee og ene te ee ee 40.1 201 100.63 L352 1132 
BAT LT 98 et et ee ke a ee ee eee oP 40.7 2.56 104.26 140.0 Laiiss 


* Revised. +Preliminary. 
NOTE: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by thé 

Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


TABLE C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
April March April April March April 
1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
$ $ $ 

Newfoundland ee RR Tr one a ee Serna 43.5 42.4 mF 2.08 2At 2.06 
Nova Scotia. A ee RE oD Ot ee ERE en OE 40.9 40.6 40.7 2071 2.05 1.95 
PN INGRSE TIS: coh ns, iat te epi 40.8 41.4 Al.7 2.09 2A0 201 
Quebec Fit ee ee ME ae tens ay St yeh adel mn . 41.2 41.1 Al? Zoey 2.28 2.14 
Ontario SSSR SRR NC Pe ing ah, ay 40.8 39.6 40.4 20 202 2.0 
PE CCV AA SCS te ey rele Sie eee eee 39.4 39.9 39.5 229 2.24 2:54 ) 
Pee WAS sie tg cine se ke ke es 302) 39.6 39.5 Zt 2.65 243 
Alberta rt ede cssneeeeeeecnseeanecttis ecaneneseessersnee nse sens 39.2 40.0 39.6 DY 2250 2.44 | 
PROTA er ee ee 37.9 38.1 38.1 3.19 17 2.95 a 
iy ee ID i ee 
*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid unde 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


Norte: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. : 
Latest figures subject to revision. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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D — Manpower Division 


The reorganization of manpower activities under the Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration has led to a number of 
administrative changes which have, in turn, altered the signifi- 
cance of D-Table statistics about employment placements and 
unfilled job vacancies. 

The result is that valid comparisons with previous periods 


are not possible on the basis of these statistics. Accordingly, 
their publication is being suspended. 

New statistical series are being developed to give more 
significant information about persons using the services of 
Canada Manpower Centres. 


E — Unemployment Insurance 


Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The 
source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on the 
Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 
73-001). For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 352, June issue. 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the opera- 
tions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to 
persons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are 
compiled in the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, April 1968 


Amount of 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


End of Total Employed Claimants ; Weeks B encfit 
Province Paid Paid 
1968—March............... 4,817,000 4,160,100 656,900 NO UCTINU CLL ATI Ui tee tre 123,866 $ 3,372,046 
February............ 4,836,000 4,170,300." 032 2y Banc bdward tetand tes eee 23,967 600,344 
PONUATY 4 62 isc 4,864,000 4,230,700 633,300 Ne eS COLA 102.833 > 537223 
ING WBS WICK wae. eae teaie ee ener. 110,703 2,914,347 
1967—December.......... * 4,811,000 4,309,500 501,500 COuehatier ss teas wate nie ca ee, 720,717 19,572,397 
November.......... 4,783,000 4,446,400 336,600 OPA Om. cet echo eee 611,870 15,950,634 
October... css. 4,734,000 4,491,500 242,500 Metta yeh dn ee ee a ee 78,249 2,024,014 
September.......... 4,750,000 4,539,100 210,900 Saskatchewan.eeccceccccccccseceecesesceseseevesveveseeee 65,928 1,733,275 
PAUUBUIB LA anne sesnssne 4,832,000 4,604,900 227,100 Albertans: eee ee 81,101 2,156,313 
AUN arcaectssistincaseés 4,803,000 4,556,700 246,300 British Columbia......ccccccccccccscessesesseececscees 205,404 5,484,624 
Oo ae 4,751,000 4,508,200 242,800 Br 
MAY... 4,684,000 4,402,900 281,100 Total, Canada, April 1968.......... .. 2,124,638 56,345,217 
fh 1) 9 | Mee reer 4,763,000 4,270,700 492,300 Total, Canada, March 1968............ 2,399,837 63,704,797 
March............... 4,769,000 4,225,200 543,800 Total, Canada, April 1967.............. 1,841,889 47,212,298 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, May 1968 


Amount of 


; Weeks Benefit 

End of Total Employed Claimants Pravinte Paid* Paid 
$968—April............ #yb03,000 4,278,000 575,000 Niasesuidlando ncaa oe 77,085  $ 2,071,682 
March......-sscisr 4,869,000 4,208,100 656,900 Brian Edward) lsiawdie eee 13,901 333,183 
February............ 4,836,000 4,176,900 659,500 ova dentine. Md eee ee ot 79,445 1,914,302 
JANUALY......-01.0 4,864,000 4,230,700 633,300 New. Brunswick... mae we eet co) 87,018 2,248,211 
OiaBe ek ee eek ke to 600,548 15,982,499 
g267—December.......... 4,811,000 4,309,500 501,500 SHTRO eA ee 546,060 ‘13,974,257 
Novembev.......... 4,783,000 4,446,400 336,600 Masti nba. u:0.5 eee akan. Oe 70,168 1,755,081 
October............. 4,734,000 4,491,500 242,500 Saskatchewan 00 es cad 44,556 1,136,387 
Septembet.......... 4,750,200 4,539,100 210,900 Alberta ee en ee Ci. 72,973 1,912,988 
AUBUSt.......0..0 4,832,000 4,604,900 227,100 British Columbia. cc.cciecscccssiesccsies 187,185 4.949,439 

ary 4,803,000 4,556,700 246,300 wee 

ine. ...d:t 4,751,000 4,508,200 242,800 ne Meneame ast iagalers eats 
May ke 4,684,000 4,402,900 281,100 y ie 

RGR cciinssssi 4,763,000 4,270,700 ~—--492,300 Shipeprsi serge se et een ah nt OR 
aw —o : Total, Canada, May 1967.............. 1,471,201 $37,191,524 


*Represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid 


during the month. 
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TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, April 1968 
Si a 
| Disposal of Claims and Claims 


Claims Filed at Local Offices Pending at the End of the Month 


Total Not 
Disposal Entitled to Entitled 

Province Total Initial Renewal of Benefit to Benefit Pending 
PRGCPEITIC ATIC 40s nea ees eens ee: 33500 472) 835 6,171 De2o2 939 1472 
Prince Bdward Island:......c2.-scdeeee Pers 976 202 1,083 951 132 305 
IAS COLES as, 25st eee we tee Re 6,451 5,279 iy? 7,407 6,466 941 teiay 
NEWB EDNS WICK coe eect) hese VG. 6,066 1,411 7,684 6,687 997 1,973 
SUT To chs ceva nN mean Spite ANOON, Fe oe 58,931 43,100 15,831 62,960 51,963 10,997 14,954 
atari ee ces ne a ton re tee 50,301 38,068 125233 525615 41,963 LOZ 14,184 
Wadia vs SA ee elena a 5.323 4,101 | 5,762 4,741 BOZE 1,255 
SASRATCUCWAI: 45 Se cieok aren meee ae 3,750 3,146 604 4,184 3,501 683 908 
PA Lr Oo 2s Sache LOE ORS RAE wc dd, sa 8,040 6,355 1,685 7,932 6,071 1,861 2,400 
PS GOUT a one to ee eee 18,874 L355 Sol 19,125 14,986 4,139 5,324 
Total; Canada; April “1968... 165,881* 125,369 40,512 174,983 t 142,561 32,422 43,922 
‘otal Canada. March 1968"-3." 182,998 138,228 44,770 1935875 160,092 33,783 53,024 
‘Total,.Canada, Aprila too? 148,191 Mow 37,479 167,459 1367195 31,284 40,784 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 36,703. 


tIn addition, 37,202 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,546 were special requests not granted and 1,658 were appeals by claimants. There 
were 7,535 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, May 1968 


Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Pending at the End of the Month 


Claims Filed at Local Offices 


Total Not 
Disposal Entitled to Entitled 

Province Total Initial Renewal of Benefit to Benefit Pending 

ESNW LOOKER TAIT 3d soe Maree ryan 4,298 B50 72 626 4,740 Ser G 1,164 1,030 
Pines Bdward Islands ©) occa 554 468 86 770 642 128 89 
it) eh 0 FS 16.8) 1 a ROG Set es ane aE 4,623 3,415 1,208 4,908 3,888 1,020 862 
PHEMTLINS WICK 8 Wepre ol ees ke 4,769 SES oz 937 5,736 4,598 1,138 1,006 
Quebec ee ee Be Po on 5 a 42,483 30,953 11,530 45,674 35,478 10,196 11,763 
SF) a Ce 1/8 Rae cae oe 39,588 29,405 10,183 43,518 31,938 11,580 10,254 
iy CULT eR RR 3,804 2,985 819 4,154 3,203 Dl 905 
CDE WAN. ©.) ns WE ee 2,230 1,829 421 2,813 2,061 dae 345 
SULLY kt A Ae Oe a 5,054 3,976 1,078 6,522 4,660 1,862 532 
ieee EON: Le el Fo 16,457 11,837 4,620 18,085 Poel 4,866 3,696 
Total, Canada, May 1968.......... 123,880* 02372 31,508 136,920+ 103,263 33,097 30,882 
Total, Canada, April 1968.......... 165,881 125,369 40,512 174,983 142,561 32,422 435922 
Total, Canada, May 1967.......... 116,869 86,346 30,523 125,195 94,974 30,221 32,458 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 33,795. 


tIn addition, 35,970 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,427 were special requests not granted and 1,382 were appeals by claimants. There 
were 5,360 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at April 30, 1968 


: 
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Number of Weeks on Claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
Total al oF March 29 April 28 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1968 1967 
LD ie Ae aS rE Pe 575,006 155,730 LGi 372 197,067 54,837 656,941 492,294 
OE gee ISR kt a> 2 rr 409,978 116,290 122,601 142,771 28,316 482,310 356,096 
Aa rerh oh BSt Sy coe cosas yale 165,028 39,440 44,771 54,296 26,521 174,631 136,198 
MUP POVUID LAND: ..0c..:05..cessiessscoseescctecess 27,003 4,983 7,656 I2;772 1,592 33,086 28,850 
eo eae ce ticnis’ ceumthu chee ms 23,940 4,535 6,832 11,501 1,072 29,820 26,263 
So a Se De a 3,063 448 824 L2n 520 3,266 Vet. w 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND........................ 4,808 851 905 2;774 278 6,444 5,297 
JE S05 Se > ne ee 3,784 652 722 2,295 115 5,343 4,236 
RT Ret SAND Cochran vastus Bes 1,024 199 183 479 163 1,101 1,061 
a ay lee gels i sae 29,073 4,884 6,801 12,599 2,789 35,748 30,947 
ELS Rb Soh] SS a ee ne 21,087 4,016 4,941 10,360 1,770 28,841 23,921 
BNE cig cde Reve snvessivaczcaveneceh 5,986 868 1,860 os2o9 1,019 6,907 5,620 
BE ERICUIIIS WICK cc ccavesccsivvininnscascresavensess 28,993 5,583 e276 13,629 2,505 34,143 Sia. 
SUES DO EAS, rd 23,061 4,621 Se Ib 11.022 | 507 27,399 25,565 
LAV (oS ape Sf fen ane 3,932 962 1,365 2,607 998 6,744 5,746 
Fe eerste ar esvic dad oAGacti 196,779 56,700 63,494 59,982 16,603 210,607 158,282 
LOL oe ORR Sid sh 4 ae 150,947 44,834 alia 45,267 9,075 163,717 122,190 
7 SO eee AS semen rman: aes 45,832 11,866 14,723 14,715 7328 46,890 36,092 
SEE ee 165,431 46,537 46,990 52,619 19,285 194,317 137,494 
| EC Srere Send Tei etal a ee ee 100,743 30,633 29541 31,740 9,059 124,490 83,171 
En Ga ne 64,688 15,904 17,679 20,879 10,226 69,827 54,323 
ELT ine AE er ae te ee 22,859 6,343 6,012 8,834 1,670 25,603 16,540 
nS ON Life intra lance 15,801 4,226 4,106 6,607 862 18,817 11,668 
TUES Ree, Said alte ee ee 7,058 fa) 1,906 2 22h 808 6,786 4,872 
EST LU) 16,098 3,148 4,369 7,392 1,189 20,484 12,856 
UT gel Vege ke ee 12,146 2,345 3,316 5,971 514 16,231 9,467 
(OTE EtG Bee SOG: Se aan 3,952 803 1,053 1,421 675 4,253 3,389 
A ak 5c bP hak oc, ssn vc RES 23,199 7,804 6,565 7,485 1,941 26,059 19,485 
ESS RT ean ces ne 16,923 6,087 4,656 5,253 927 19,232 14,389 
A cow canton nado 6,872 Pre 1,909 Zizoe 1,014 6,827 5,096 
ge I) ee a ee 62,167 18,897 17,304 18,981 6,985 70,450 $1 232 
ena eae eee ee eeret & 41,546 14,34] 11,035 Pat be 3,415 48,420 33,820 
(OTS ERE chee ae ae eee ee 20,621 4,556 6,269 6,226 3,570 22,030 17,412 
*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at May 31, 1968 


Number of Weeks on Claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
g 
Total 27 or April May 
Province and Sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1968 1967 
OG 8 DT RNR aa ip ere ie APC 321.414 98,459 93,299 92,795 36,858 575,006 281,075 
[ea or eR er ee, BE 205,672 64,598 635273 58,672 19,129 409,978 185,534 
|i is) ee Ay Ue MR BRN PP? Ree 1153739 33,861 30,026 34,123 [72729 165,028 95,541 
INNEVGROUNDEAND 5.0 tienSitiesdcnses acreeeeiee 12326 28530 3,239 4,601 1,150 27,003 W276 
C2 ar oe se 6 Meee fe 9,453 1,924 2,874 3,866 789 23,940 103623 
|S 0a eC RRNA: Pn DS 1,873 412 365 1395 361 3,063 1,653 
PRINCE EDWARD: ISLAND2...00-/...20 135) 303 339 576 133 4,808 1,581 
Ree se) So Amen, eae eae 906 195 230 431 50 3,784 1,159 
Pemaless 7. eee ne 445 108 109 145 83 1,024 422 
INDO VAROCOEEAY vale pee Ne. hate eae 13,025 3,476 3,228 4,281 2,040 21-075 127,925 
WC hee 27 ee ie, eek ae 9,326 2507 2,386 3,031 1382 21,087 9.657 
Rea ca aie een. na ee eee 3,699 949 842 1,250 658 5,986 3,268 
INEW SDRUNS WICK ice oe ee 12,035 3,013 3,101 ait 1,610 28,993 13,272 
Male. 25s. eee eee 8,594 2,160 2,318 3,164 952 23,061 10,245 
Petialess. 5:2 teen ca eee 3,441 853 783 1,147 658 5,932 O27 
PDB B EC ts, ot ot ea oe ees tes 109,102 32.314 36,112 29,387 11,292 196,779 100,607 | 
WANS ickie ola aaa eee tee ate eee 76,065 22-251 27,142 20,653 6,019 150,947 73,854 
BeCIviaG..22 2 ee eee eee, 33,037 10,060 8,970 8,734 5273 45,832 Py) 
| 
RT AR IO cere ear 222 tie 103,176 33,757, 2228 29,070 154 165,431 82,890 
Wiel. a te ee ee een ee 56,437 19,427 15,208 15,493 6,309 100,743 44581 
Petia lets. oo ae gee ee oa 46,739 14,330 12,020 13 500 6,812 64,688 38,309 
DEANPTORS <yrc ee ern are ks Coe 10,830 2,887 2501 4,040 1,342 22,859 8,337 | 
WEEE Motte ae eee feet ale, 6,256 1,628 1,500 2,404 724 15,801 4,434 | 
| Fi occ 1 (Coa eee ec, Meee 4,574 1,259 1,061 1,636 618 7,058 3,903 
ASRATOHE WANA NS) Che ee oo 6,721 1,485 1,895 2,451 890 16,098 5,218 
VLC SR eee ernst eek ke er 4,310 961 1227 1,685 437 12,146 3,024 4] 
RCAC agit nae tat Raw ae Peace 524 668 766 453 3,952. 2,194 
; 
PE DER Ate A hoe gene a 13,635 4,304 4,272 3,706 15353 23,795 11,690 
92 528 (pA Ce aloe IE AINA rs. 2 8,567 2,668 2,897 2,248 754 16,923 7,778 
Ly S11 EL cM Aen eee CONE SREINN MOL Oty ee A 5,068 1,636 T3715 1,458 599 6,872 3,912 
PROVO COLAIMBIA fo) 2 eek 40,210 14,587 11,324 10,372 3,927 62,167 32,279 
t,t Ree oh A On es Pei bats, 10,857 7,491 5,697 L713 41,546 20,179 
Re Was a? 14,452 3,730 3,833 4,675 2,214 20,621 12,100 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Norte: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F — Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 

ES Co a ce a oe eee 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
I, RE Bosse hiv ites ves been cave 1354 132.4 138.4 L197 142.0 167.8 151.8 120.2 
OS Ge he a a A 138.7 p55.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 17535 154.3 122.3 
de ee ne eee 143.9 144.5 144.7 126.0 150.8 180.9 158.7 125.1 
2 gt a a 149.0 146.4 153.0 jas isi 190.2 166.8 128.3 
ATL plait 0 ee ae 150.2 148.5 1.159 1328 158.3 191.5 167.8 128.1 
i811 2): se ore 150.9 toe I P5202 i323 158.0 191.9 167.9 128.6 
BOPICATI DEL. reheat ass: 150.7 148.5 152.6 134.7 158.4 191.4 168.7 128.6 
AUT os ie ee ne ee 150.5 147.8 153,1 13307 157.9 193.2 169.4 128.6 

PIO VEIIOEE. 5 ok hesteasass 151.0 148.0 153.4 134.5 Reyes) 193.8 170.5 128.7 

Dice il ee re 151.8 148.6 153.8 134.7 159.6 193.8 169.7 133.0 

MOO —JaNuary..........-.....c00.ee seco 152.6 150.4 154.7 133.4 160.0 193.6 170.2 136.3 
! bt) ait a aoedee Va Oe | wea | 149.8 155.4 134.0 E5952 194.3 171.8 136.4 
cst CURES 0) RIE eae 1532 148.7 156.0 IRPRe 160.3 194.3 172.5 138.4 

4 od ECE, Co es Se Ce 154.1 149.8 156.6 136:3 160.8 197.0 172.1 140.9 

OCR 2 oe 154.2 148.9 bee eal 135.8 161.0 197.8 174.2 141.1 

Li) eS eS 154.7 149.4 156 136.4 161.8 197.9 174.2 141.1 

UDO AG hak ES AST a 155.6 151.9 158.3 136.1 161.9 198.8 174.8 141.1 


Nore: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of July, 1968 


All Items Health 
and Recrea- Tobacco 
July June July Trans- Personal tion and and 


1968 1968 1967 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 


(1949 = 100) 
GE) 5 i 2 Re RE 136.2 135:5 129.4 131.6 124.5 135.6 133.1 193.9 160.4 139.2 
Bees Ac. cavavedsend eee 147.3 146.7 141.4 146.6 143.9 144.0 145.6 203.8 193.6 139.8 
EIT Da Je ok nee neme oene Dees 150.9 150.0 144.6 152.0 142.0 147.6 160.7 218.1 179.8 139.7 
Oi ea sivisecie vias teoreaeee 153.1 1$2i2 149.0 156.7 148.5 27.1 186.1 199.7 179.7 146.5 
EES $2 a eo ree RC Fe 155.2 153.6 147.9 156.9 148.5 140.5 178.3 207.6 172.8 152.8 
NE cr teciccannapinbee Seo 157.4 156.2 Sig 150.6 158.8 143.5 161.2 195.4 215.8 149.4 
| oa iss cco bain caceinntaiogicdw eatereoaete 150.9 149.9 145.8 150.2 137.8 151.1 152.2 228.6 169.2 154.5 
EES Ee ee eee eet ee rest 145.6 145.1 140.2 148.3 137.9 150.5 147.6 170.4 173.6 140.5 
hel TERE 3) Fs ndoss/ esteem geeeees 146.3 145.6 140.7 143.3 140.9 146.5 149.0 206.7 168.1 132.1 
| EM Le RE eS. a 148.8 148.3 144.1 146.5 149.3 139.8 158.2 181.0 167.3 135.7 


*St. John’s index on the base June 1951 =100. 
Nore: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between 
Cities. 
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G — Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information’ on work stoppages in Canada is 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada 
Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Man- 
power Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 
The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1963-68 


involved includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved 
in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indi- 
rectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work 
stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series, 
see page 67, January issue. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year | 


Strikes and Duration in Man-Days 


Lockouts | 
Beginning Per cent of | 
During Month Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Time 
PSL SR RUSE CRETE MERIDEN HOY, Mio tS BEC) vl sncteer tata U iL 3 318 332 83,428 917,410 0.07 | 
UST: C2 Ee a ee, Step RUM IN ae 9 We REBT «ALE DEPP pet S24 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 | 
POG Siete eee io Rt. coll ee eta ee eee cea ee 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 OA7 
LOGG oe he Oe eo a IS oe eA ee ee 582 617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
AO St RRS Ree ah ees De Reco Se en ONE wee Rieter oh MOE Ra Ba: CCNY 6 406 438 409,932 4,045,060 0.26 | 
S196 Jilly cc. See ea re eee reer, ae ee ae 36 104 35,489 310,430 0.24 
INAS OLISE a7: OR coe SR Sk Sd oh ete rae te 38 100 30,526 415,700 0.29 
Septem Der seen ce he cee oe iecda nn Re ice a 31 92 34,282 449,550 0.36 
Dieta bersh tet oa. eee Wee Oe, me 21 70 24,725 326,850 0.25 | 
INGVEMDELAR ee ne ee Eso eee ee 18 70 19,148 251,460 0.18 | 
DISCO bere, ee ec 3 See ae eee 11 215) 9,436 151,230 0.13 | 
ite [ets pared Ce FADE) ieee OR te as Renee enon RMT ea rie ass Pots dec19 6 24 56 19,758 207,390 0.16 
| Bc] 8) c OF ie leneeee nat tte SEN eee mae Hoek ae yd ret f 42 76 49,069 590,840 0.46 
LIEW Ce] | eee OR bade A cane a AEP ed ae awa MIN ite AN DIE an RS tale. | / 37 83 41,296 682,180 0.53 
aN 0) UES e me” eel ne Cone DRO ANT Se veya CR eMMmE eS AAYY 3 42 86 41,751 324,790 0.25 
1 Fy cans SO ee he Ie ae pie te RUAN ONMP LANNE neee orACC TAT 64 116 30,993 410,710 0.30 
CIN oF eet OR Mimea od ae cars ris Ae ee eae a RA ee gh 152 46,215 544,310 0.42 
ULES etal stan phe oe Darth rn ar a doh Nise eee A iis 36 oy 62,069 867,810 Or59 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, July 1968 by Industry 


(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
and Workers and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involyed Man-Days Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days | 

PORE yee eee eae ae bn ie Newroundland a... nc 5 875 11,600 

é Prinéeikdward, island...1)) 32 ae | 9 200 
IVES 5h ar nal or ese . 

ie eee a 4 WA pel NovaiSeatia Nba hae 8 3 301 2,090 
MANURACHITING eh 2.6 tate Oey 79 2S; uk 420,840 New Brunswick.......cccccccecceeeeeeeeeece. 3 ae 5,950 
MONSITNCUON IS ee: isk a a ee 25 3,749 63,580 OCUCB CER Re Lee es ee ee 22 7,149 132,150 
Transportation and utilities............. 27,562 287,060 On tacit ke oh Gels alee wee 71 23,946 407,560 
Trade Aft LTR a at oS SOUR Rain 8 Oh Bees OOD ge CTPA 9 67,840 Manitoba Roly e bialectrie.d pistaia\ais/eid\siate\s(a\n'ecsin/a peidlmimiaie) cin Yai a ieehas 3 Deas: 3,860 
Fi SASH ECIE WANA ele cc. ch se due lewee mete 4 208 3,420 

TEED F lc ome eo TCR ie lel ae ee aes = — — 
< ULSI 1 RI ate 2d ae PP are 4 798 6,590 
BD cy coors ie Cnn ie am 3 ae 970 Bribisia@olunibiaek cto cee 15 1,657 16,130 
Public administration.......................... 3 285 5,940 Reger be asc 12 ott ats ate, eels ee 6 27,078 278,260 

AT APBRGMAT RIEG ok Sa ce on baa 62,069 867,810 ALLAJGRISDIGEIONS 2.25 iar. 137 62,069 867,810 
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TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, July 1968 by Jurisdiction | 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers July 1968 (Preliminary) 


_—- 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Starting 
Duration in Date 
Industry, Employer Man-Days = Major Issues 
—_ Workers — Termination — 
Location Union Involved July Accumulated Date Results 
MINES 
Metals 
Campbell Chibougamau Steelworkers 650 14,300 22,750 June 12 Wages, Overtime, safety measures 
Mines Ltd., Loc. 5186 — — 
Chibougamau, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec Iron and Titanium, Steelworkers 266 1,060 2,120 June 25 Suspension of 12 workers—Sus- 
Havre-St. Pierre, Loc. 4466 July 9 pended workers rehired. 
Cté Duplessis, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Rambler Steelworkers 150 150 150 June 28 Demand for the removal of one 
Mines Ltd., Loc. 7190 July 3 supervisor—Return of workers. 
Baie Verte, Nfld. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Rambler Steelworkers 150 300 300 July 11 Dissatisfaction with mine manager 
Mines Ltd., Loc. 7190 July 15 —Return of workers, difference to 
Baie Verte, Nfld. (AFL-CIO/CLC) be resolved. 
Endabo Mines, Steelworkers 355 1,070 1,070 July zy Wages, hours of work— 
Fraser Lake, B.C. Loc. 959 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Non Metals 
Domtar Chemicals Ltd. Chemical Workers 140 1,960 1,960 June 21 Wages, shift work— 28¢ per. hr. 
Sifto Salt, Div., Loc. 682 July 15 retroactive to Jan. |, 1968, weekend 
Goderich, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) shift workers 95¢ an hour increase, 
others, 75¢ an hour increase. 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
*Robin Hood Flour Mills Packinghouse 166 3,650 10,950 Apr. 27 Wages, fringe benefits— 
AXL,, Workers — 
Port Colborne, Ont. Loc. 416 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hiram Walker and Sons Distillery Workers 616 5,540 29,490 May 2 Pensions, job security, other bene- 
Ltd., Loc. 61 July 15 fits—Return of workers. 
Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Three meat packers, Packinghouse 110 2,420 4,620 June 3 Wages — 
St. Boniface, Man. Workers — 
Locs. 228-228A 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hiram Walker and Sons Operating Engineers 639 2,140 2,440 June 12 Sympathy strike and negotiation 
Ltd., Loc. 102 July 18 for new contract—$3.15 an hour, 
Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) night shift premium, 7¢ an_ hr. 
afternoon shift, 3¢ an hr., other 
benefits. 
Marven’s Ltd., Packinghouse 138 3,040 4,420 June 17 Wages 
Moncton, N.B. Workers, — 
Loc. 302 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Several breweries Brewery Workers, 2,700 32,400 48,600 June 2] Wages and pension plan—30¢ 
Province-wide, Ont. various Locs. July 18 retroactive to Jan/68, additional 


13¢ on July/68, 25¢ on Jan/69, 25¢ 
on Jan/70, other benefits. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers July 1968 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


eer i A a ee ee ae a ee 
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(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Starting 
Duration in Date 
Industry, Employer Man-Days =a Major Issues 
— Workers Termination — 
Location Union Involved July Accumulated Date Results 
Rubber 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Rubber Workers, 2,400 52,800 166,780 May 3 Wages, hours— 
Co. of Canada Ltd., various Locs. — 
Toronto and (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bowmanville, Ont. 
Mansfield Denman Rubber Workers 397 990 990 July 9 Dispute over rehiring of older 
General Co., EOC34o> July 11 employee—Return of workers. 
Welland, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wood 
International Plywoods Pulp and Paper 205 4,510 26,870 Jan. 25 Wages— 
Ltd., Mill Workers, = 
Gatineau, Que. Loc. 143 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
fyb bovie. Lid: Woodworkers 133 2,930 3,060 June 28 Wages-—— 
Davidson, Que. Loc. 2-2287 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
John Lewis Inc., United Textile 144 3,170 3B. 310 June 28 Wages— 
Ville d’ Anjou and Workers i 
Grand’ Mere, Que. Loc. 397 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Western Forest Woodworkers 500 1,500 1,500 July 4 Dissatisfaction with delay in nego- | 
Industries Ltd., Loc. 1-80 July 9 tiations—Return of workers. 
Honeymoon Bay, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Victoria Plywood, Woodworkers 230 4,140 4,140 July 8 Use of non-union employees by | 
Plumber Bay, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Jaly <3 two contractors—Not reported. | 
Paper 
Dennison Mfg. Co. of Syndicate of 250 5,500 16,500 Apr. 29 Wages, retroactive pay, night shift 
Canada Ltd., Employees of July 2 premiums, vacations, duration of — 
Drummondville, Que. Dennison Mfg. Co. contract — 26¢ an hr. Ist year 
of Canada Ltd. 16¢ an hr. 2nd year, 7¢ an hr. 3rd_ 
(Ind.) year. . 1 | 
Northwestern Pulp and Woodworkers 250 5,500 8,000 June 17 Wages— 
Paper Co. Ltd., (AFL-CIO/CLC) — 
Hinton, Alta. | 
Abitibi Provincial Pulp and Paper 800 17,600 22,400 June 21 Dissatisfaction over progress of 
Paper Ltd., Mill Workers — negotiations— | 
Thorold, Ont. Loc. 290 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kimberly Clark of Pulp and Paper 211 5,280 6,340 June 23 Breakdown in negotiations— 
Canada Ltd., Mill Workers, oF 
St. Catharines, Ont. Loc. 289 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kimberly Clark of Chemical Workers 398 5,170 5.170 July 13 Failure to reach agreement— 
Canada Ltd., Eocs8s a 
Rexdale, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Pulp & Kraft Pulp and Paper 1,246 12,460 12,460 July 18 Wages— ; 
Paper Lid:, Workers’ a | 
Windsor and Federation (CNTU) 
East Angus, Que. . 
Nashua Canada Ltd., Printing Pressmen 115 170 170 July 19 Wages— | 
Peterborough, Ont. Loc. 520 July 22 28¢ an hr. increase Ist yr, 22¢) 


increase 2nd yr. for male, 19¢ and i 


16¢ increase for female. 
| 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers July 1968 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


Printing & Publishing 
The Star, Telegram 


and Globe and Mail, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Primary Metals 


Crowe Foundry Ltd., 
Hespeler, Ont. 


Dosco Steel Ltd., 
Rexdale, Ont. 


Abex Industries of 
Canada Ltd., 
Joliette, Que. 


Lake Ontario Steel 
(6; Lid::; 
Whitby, Ont. 


Metal Fabricating 


Volcano Limitée, 
St-Hyacinthe, Que. 


American Standard 
Products Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Bridge Co. Ltd., 


Division Dominion 


Steel and Coal Corp. Ltd., 


Windsor, Ont. 


The Pedlar People Ltd., 


Oshawa, Ont. 


Machinery 


Dover Corp. (Canada) 
Ltd. Division 
Turnbull Elevator, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Delamere & Williams 
eo, itd... 
Toronto, Ont. 


International Harvester 
of Canada Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


De-Laval Co. Ltd., 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Transportation Equipment 


Long Manufacturing 
Eo. Ltd... 
Oakville, Ont. 


Essex Wire Corporation, 


St. Thomas, Ont. 


Union 


Typographical Union 
Loc. 91 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Moulders 
POC L3 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 5629 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 4077 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
D0c..6571 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Metal Trades’ 
Federation (CNTU) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6299 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc, 2471 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6958 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists 
| ea ee | 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


LEE. Loc 5i2 
(Ind.) 


Steelworkers, 
Loc. 2868 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists, 
Loc. 872 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 1256 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists 
Loc. 2245 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Workers 
Involved 


349 


110 


181 


218 


100 


137 


DAD 


545 


PX be) 


160 


110 


1,864 


237 


OA 


452 


Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man-Days -— 
—— Termination 
July Accumulated Date 
7,680 416,690 July 9, 
1964 
2,420 9,240 Fate lies, BP! 


3,980 


4,800 


30 


140 


4,660 


10,900 


S170 


3,520 


2,420 


41,010 


3,080 


6,050 


9,940 


11,040 


8,070 


30 July 22 


July a2 
3,290 May 28 

Jus 
9,120 May 30 
21,800 June 3 

July 29 
9,400 June 18 
10,000 May 2 
6,710 May 6 
57,790 June 18 
3,080 July 13 
26,130 Mar. 18 


38,410 Apr. l 


Major Issues 


Results 


Working conditions as affected by 
computers, job security, union 
membership of foremen— 


Wages— 


Wages, other benefits— 


Change of effective date— 


Disciplinary suspension of three 
workers—Union persuaded men 
to return to work. 


Wages—Settlement of terms not 
reported. 


Wages— 


Health and welfare plan, cost of 
living bonus, holidays— 

An average of 50¢ an hr. increase 
over 30 mos., other benefits. 


Slow progress of negotiations— 


Wages— 


Wages— 

Wages, benefits, seniority, 
standards— 

Wages, improved working condi- 
tions— 


Wages— 


Wages— 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers July 1968 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


} 


Starting 
Duration in Date 
Industry, Employer Man-Days = Major Issues 
— Workers Termination — 
Location Union Involved July Accumulated Date Results 

The Budd Automotive Auto Workers 746 16,410 31,330 June 2 Wages, hours, overtime— 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Loc. 1451 — 

Kitchener, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hayes & Dana Ltd., Auto Workers, 1,194 4,780 16,720 June 17 Rejection by members of proposed 

Thorold, Ont. Bocs676 July 8 terms of contract—47¢ an hr, | 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) increase over 3 yrs. 

Bendix—Eclipse of Auto Workers oA) 6,970 9,820 June 18 Wage parity with company’s U.S. 
Canada Ltd., Roc 9s — workers— 

Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hawker Siddeley Canada Auto Workers fis\)) 152750 15,750 JUy eo Employees failed to ratify agree- 
Ltd. Canadian Car Loc, 1075 — ment reached by company and | 
Division, (AFL-CIO/CLC) union negotiating committee— ; 

Fort William, Ont. 

Orenda Ltd., Machinists £250 21.500 27,500 July 5 Wages, fringe benefits— 

Malton, Ont. OCS lah —— 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

International Harvester Auto Workers 915 11,900 11,900 July 15 Wages, other benefits— 
Co. of Canada Ltd., OCs) — 

Chatham, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Electrical Products 

Federal Wire & Cable Steelworkers 302 5,740 10,570 sunes 7 Delayed negotiations in a new | 
Co. Division H.K. Loc. 3021 July 29 contract—19!14¢ in July | 
Porter Company, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 19'14¢ in July 1969, 4 wks vacation © 

Guelph, Ont. after 20 years, other benefits. 

Square: D*~ Co; of LE. oe ess 350 6,300 6,300 Julyaess Wages, fringe benefits— 

Canada Ltd., (Ind.) = 

Toronto, Ont. 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products 

Canada Iron Foundries Moulders 105 2,000 11,960 Feby [5 Wages—New wage rate: $2.51 to 
Limited, Loc. 64 July 29 $3.41, $3.69 by July 1969, other | 

Rexdale, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) benefits. 

Canadian Carborundum Steelworkers 395 8,690 26,470 Apr. 26 Wages, vacations, holidays, health — 
Go. Aste Loc. 4151 — and welfare plan 

Niagara Falls, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Miscellaneous Manufacturing 

North American Auto Workers 295 6,490 15,250 May 17 Wages, union security, grievance 
Plastics Ltd., OC O41 — procedure— 

Wallaceburg, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Torrington Co. Ltd., Auto Workers 444 9,770 16,430 June 8 Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 

Bedford, Que. E06, 956 ae 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CONSTRUCTION 

London Sheet Metal Sheet Metal 231 920 8,980 May 6 Delayed negotiations in a new. 
Contractors Assoc., Workers July 8 contract—60¢ an hr. increase im-. 

London & Kitchener, Ont. Loc. 473 mediately, 50¢ an hr. on May I, 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 1968, 5O0¢ an hr. on May 1, 1970. 

Eastwood Construction Various unions 100 2,200 4,500 May 29 Delayed negotiations in a new 


le kan & re ee 
Peterborough and 
Lindsay, Ont. 
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contract— 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers July 1968 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


Union 


St. John Chapter of 
the Mechanical 
Contractors Assoc. 
of Canada, 

Saint John, N.B. 


Niagara Construction 
Association, 


Niagara Peninsula, Ont. 


Niagara Construction 
Association, 


Niagara Peninsula, Ont. 


Kingston Builders 
Exchange, 


Kingston and area, Ont. 


Modern Paving, 
Saint Lambert, 

Notre-Dame-du-Bon- 
Conseil, 

Comté de Lévis, Que. 


Lakehead Builders 
Exchange, 

Port Arthur, 
Fort William, Ont. 


Mechanical Contractors 


Association of 
Ontario, Zone 7, 
Kitchener and area, 

Ont. 


Master Plumbers’ 
Assoc. of Moncton, 
Moncton, N.B. 


Several plumbing 
contractors, 

Various locations 
Northwestern, Ont. 


Eastern Contractors Ltd., 


Port Hawkesbury, 
Point Tupper, N.S. 


a 


TRANSPORTATION AND 


UTILITIES 
Transportation 


*St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority, 


Various St. Lawrence ports. 


Storage 


*Lakehead Grain 


Handlers Association, 


Fort William, 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


Plumbers 
ioc. 213 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bricklayers 
OCs. 4. 24,32 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters 
Loc. 38 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


BLEW. 
Loew I5 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


yd fi 8 


Five unions 


Plumbers 
ore S27 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Plumbers 
Loc. 694 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Plumbers 
Loc. 508 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters 
Loc. 3268 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Railway, Transport 


and General 
Workers 
Several Locals 


(CLC) 


Railway Clerks, 
Lodge 650 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man- Days os Major Issues 
Workers Termination — 
Involved = July Accumulated Qate Results 
100 500 1,500 June 17 Wages— 
July 8 $1.20 an hr. increase over two 
years. 
200 4,400 6,400 June 17 Wages— 
750 16,500 21,000 June 21 Locked out because of inability to 
— carry out further work without 
striking bricklayers— 
480 10,100 12,500 June 24 Wages, travel time allowance— 
July 31 
110 2,420 2,750 June 26 Security of employment— 
510 11,220 11,220 ulys B22 Wages— 
290 1,450 1,450 July ye2 Wages, welfare package—$1.20 an 
July 9 hr. increase over two years, in- 
crease in vacation pay to 7% by 
July 1, 1969, other benefits. 
134 2,410 2,410 July 8 Wages, union security— 
200 2,600 2,600 July 15 Wages, other benefits— 
210 210 210 July 22 Retroactivity of agreed pay in- 
July 23 crease— 
Return of workers. 
1,200 12,000 20,570 June 21 Wages—7% increase for 1968, 
July 15 6'4A% for 1969, 514% for 1970, 
shift differential increase, other 
fringe benefits. 
1,142 11,400 11,400 Wages— 


July 18 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers July 1968 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 


Duration in 


Starting 


Date 


Industry, Employer Man-Days — Major Issues 
=~ Workers Termination — 
Location Union Involved July Accumulated Date Results 
Communication 
*Northern Telephone Ltd. Communications 500 11,000 21,000 jiine: 3 Wages, union security, retroactive 
& Téléphone du Nord Workers — pay, contract term— 
de Québec, Inc., Locs. C-6 & C-11 
Various locations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Ont. & Que. 
Avalon Telephone Co. Ltd., I.B.E.W. 500 9,500 18,000 June 6 Wages—$8.55 weekly increase ina 
Province-wide, Nfld. Loe: 1615 July 28 30 month contract. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
*Government of Canada Council of postal 24,000 240,000 240,000 July 18 Wages, working conditions— 
Post Office Dept., unions (CLC) — 
Canada-wide. 
Power, Gas and Water 
Provincial Gas Company, EU-E: 107 2,350 4,280 June 5 Wages, retroactive pay, other 
Various locations Bocy tz — conditions— | 
Niagara Peninsula, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TRADE 
Quebec Liquor Board Public Service 2,980 64,570 78,900 ay une 2) Wages— 
Province-wide, Que. Employees’ — 
Federation (CNTU) 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Local administration 
City of New Westminster, Public Employees 228 5,200 6,570 June 21 Wages— 


New Westminster, B.C. 


*Federal jurisdiction. 
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Women 
in the 


Federal Service 


Nearly 50,000 women are working in 
Canada's federal Public Service. How are they 
being accepted in their jobs by their male 
co-workers? What changes in the organization 
of the Public Service have contributed to 
their present role? A recent study evaluates 
their employment and utilization. | 


Whaat role do women play in the federal Public Service? © 

An independent inquiry conducted by Dr. Stanislaw Judek, 
Professor of Economics, University of Ottawa, has attempted to 
determine how women fit into their positions with the federal 
Government service. The report of his survey has just been 
published under the title, Women in the Federal Service: Their) 
Employment and Utilization (Queen’s Printer, 142 pages, price 
$2.00, Cat. No. L38-2568). Dr. Judek’s inquiry, undertaken with 
consultation from time to time with an interdepartmenta 
committee convened by the Canada Department of Labour, 
was financed under contract with the Department. * | 

The problem of understanding how women participated ir) 
the federal service at the time of Confederation did not exist, 
quite simply because women were not employed. There is n¢| 
reliable and acceptable statistical information on public em- 
ployment prior to 1912, although it is known that, in 1886) 
there were 24 women occupying permanent positions ir 
government service. 

The earliest appointment was that of a deputy matron ir 
Kingston Penitentiary in 1870. During World War I and after’ 
there was a steady increase in the number of women public 
employees, and in 1928, there were 5,775 women, or 14 per cen’ 
of the total public service; 7,617, or 16.7 per cent, in 1931; anc 
more than 8,000, or 18.7 per cent, by 1937. 

During World War II, total employment in the federa 
service shot up from 46,000 to 116,000. In 1943, about 35 pe 
cent of federal employees were women, although this figure wa: 
considerably reduced in the postwar period. And since 1960 
the proportion of women to men in departmental employmen 
has stood at about 27 per cent. The employment of men durin{ 


— 


*Dr. Judek assumes full responsibility for developing and carrying ou 
the study and for the analyses, interpretations and recommendations 0} 
this report. They do not necessarily reflect the thinking or policies of th) 
Canada Department of Labour. 
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the period 1960-1966 presented a picture of steadier growth than 
that of women, which fluctuated. 

Dr. Judek reports that the Canadian Public Service has for 
many decades included a relatively large proportion of tem- 
porary personnel, who have no formal status with respect to 
permanency of employment and normal opportunities for 
promotion. Neither are they entitled to annual increases in pay, 
nor to superannuation benefits. Permanent appointments there- 
fore provide a better indication than temporary ones of historical 
trends in employment, because an indeterminate proportion of 
the temporary appointments may have been for very brief periods. 

Disregarding the nature of the appointment, female public 
appointees steadily increased their proportion of the total from 
15.6 per cent in 1920 to 26 per cent in 1931. Despite declines 
during the depression and postwar periods, the female per- 
centage of total appointments under the Public Service Act has 
ranged from 40 to 50 per cent a year. 


The author notes that the employment of women in the 
federal service ‘“‘has been a controversial problem and a trouble 
to the governmental conscience since Confederation. A final, 
if not entirely unquestioned, acceptance of female public 
employees today is the result of changed social attitudes and of 
cultural, educational and economic progress.” 

The report of a Royal Commission in 1880 observed: 
**Although we see no reason whatever why female clerks should 
not be quite as efficient public servants as men, we are forced to 
confess that there are several obstacles in the way of their 
employment, which we fear it will be very difficult if not im- 
possible to overcome.” Some of these possible obstacles in- 
cluded the need to seat women in rooms by themselves, and to 
supervise them by a person of their own sex. 

Reluctance to employ women workers continued until the 
late 1920s, because of the competition they would afford to 
male workers, even though they might be willing to work at 
lower positions, which paid lower salaries. A political scientist 
studying the problem at that time conceded, ‘‘generously,”’ 
Dr. Judek comments, that “‘the equality of salaries, however, 
should be unhesitatingly endorsed.”’ 

In spite of provisions for equal pay for equal work in the 
Public Service Act, women claimed that this did not work out 
in practice, for they were frequently placed in classifications 
lower than those for a man doing similar work. 

In departmental agency service within the Public Service, 
the Department of National Defence is the largest employer of 
women. The Canadian National Railways comes next. Depart- 
ments that require a large clerical staff to take care of their 
enormous volume of paperwork, such as National Revenue 
(especially in the Taxation Division), the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
employ significant proportions of women on their staffs, 
Dr. Judek reports. 

The age pattern of women is bimodal, unlike that of men, 
with peaks at 22-24 years and 45-49 years of age. The usual 
explanation is that, nowadays, women work until the birth of 
the first child, keep house until all the children are in school, 
and then re-enter the labour force. In the federal service, an 
additional factor is the high proportion of women hired during 
the war, who are now 45-49 years of age. This proportion was 
sharply reduced immediately after the war to make way for 
returning servicemen. 


During the last three decades, the functions of public em- 
ployees have undergone a significant transformation. Before 
World War II, they were engaged primarily in routine clerical 
and administrative work. Today, however, with the expansion 
of government activities in various areas from scientific to 
economic, almost every occupation is represented in the federal 
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NFB photo 


A typist at the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


service. The number of different occupations in which women 
have been employed has steadily increased until, today, women 
are represented in almost every occupation, predominantly in 
some. 

In 1966, women accounted for less than 10 per cent of the 
total employed in the Professional group, which comprises 
those classes in which the incumbents have received specialized 
university training. The relative increase of female professionals 
between 1960 and 1966, however, was somewhat higher than 
that for men. 

Women are scarcely represented in the Administration group, 
which deals with administration of programs and personnel, 
financial administration, or administration of regulations. The 
Technical and Inspection group includes those classes for which 
university education is not normally a requirement. 

The absence of women in many professional and technical 
fields in the federal service may be explained by the scarcity 
of women with the requisite training in these fields. Four fifths 
of the female employees are to be found in the office category, 
which comprises the clerical group and the typing and related 
group. The hospital category includes occupational classes 
connected with hospital work and, of course, female nurses 
are fairly represented in it. 

The study reveals that 66 female seed analysist and 98 store 
assistants were employed, which, the author says, ‘““would seem 
to indicate that some imagination is being brought to bear 
on the utilization of womanpower in the government service.” 


Women in the public service earn less than men. The author 
attributes this to the fact that most women are placed in the 
lower-paid occupations, and also have lower grades within 
these occupations. Among male employees, 8.2 per cent earned 
$10,000 and above in 1966, compared with 0.5 per cent of female 
employees. In that year, the median income of women was 
slightly below $4,000, whereas the median income of men was 
approximately $5,350. Between 1960 and 1966, median salaries 
for both males and females increased by roughly 25 per cent. 

Prof. Judek notes: “‘For persons with university education, 
the differentials in median salaries between male and female 
public employees during the first two years of work appear to 
be insignificant, but the gap in remuneration widens with 
length of work experience. Women with university education 
(except a very few) are, apparently, not being utilized, and the 
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Researcher, Department of Agriculture 


differential in salary exceeds, in some cases, $4,000. This is 
particularly evident in the educational level of a Bachelor’s 
degree or its equivalent. 

More than 37 per cent of the women in the federal service in 
1966 earned between $3,000 and $3,999; 29 per cent between 
$4,000 and $4,999; and 13 per cent between $5,000 and $5,999. 
The comparative figures for men are 15 per cent earning 
between $3,000 and $3,999; 26 per cent earning between $4,000 
and $4,999; and 26 per cent earning between $5,000 and $5,999. 
More than 24 per cent of men earn between $6,000 and $10,000 
whereas only 6 per cent of women are in this salary range. 

There is no special program to develop better utilization of 
womanpower in the public service, and opportunities for 
advancement follow identical routes. There is no legal barrier 
for a woman’s advancement. Even so, the author notes, there 
are relatively few women who have reached senior levels of 
administration. 

“This,” he adds, “‘no doubt, reflects existing prejudice against 
women, but may also be due to women themselves, with their 
somewhat lower career expectations or aspirations compared 
with those of men. The latter is a mere recognition of what has 
been the reality of women’s situation. Other alleged reasons 
that have been advanced, but that are difficult to substantiate, 
include: women consider themselves temporary workers; they 
do not have the required education and training; men have 
always played a dominant role in our society; women are too 
emotional in their approach to business matters, and are more 
irregular in employment, with higher absenteeism and turnover 
rates.7 

The author reports: “‘It appears that there is no difference 
in the degree of promotions, as 43.5 per cent of female public 
employees were promoted between 1964 and 1966, compared 
with 42.7 per cent of males. But women in the professional and 
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administration categories were lagging somewhat behind men. 
This is significant, as these occupations usually require a 
university education. It also confirms the belief that fewer 
women reach senior levels of administration and that they 
progress more slowly. Even in the predominantly female 
occupations, or where women constitute a relatively high 
proportion, such as librarians, language officers, nurses and 


dietitians, women are lagging behind men in their advancement. | 


And it is in these professions that shortages are being experi- 
enced by the public service.” 

Prof. Judek states that a great majority of women are in the 
lower income brackets, and that their advancement means less 
in purely monetary terms. There was no significant difference 
between men and women in the length of time spent at their 
present grade. 

The author found considerable difference, however, in the 
employees’ own assessment of their promotion expectations. 
About one third of the men surveyed in the sample, compared 
with one quarter of the women, believed that their chances for 
promotion were excellent or good. And only about one third of 
the men and one half of the women thought that their chances 
were poor or very poor. A greater proportion of men than 
women in professional and administrative categories assessed 


their chances as excellent or good. The principal reason given — 
for poor or very poor promotion prospects was the lack of 


opportunities for promotion from the employee’s grade or 
position: 46.8 per cent of the men and 54.2 per cent of the 
women stated this reason. 


The author finds it surprising that almost half the male em- 
ployees and one third of the female employees desire to enter a 
different line of work. One interpretation he gives is that a 
very substantial proportion of both men and women are not 
really happy with what they are presently doing. Another 
interpretation is that men have a higher level of career aspira- 
tion than women. ‘‘In any case,”’ he notes, “it is improbable 
that all the respondents to the survey, whether in the profes- 
sional or office categories, are in fact qualified to enter a 
different line of work.” 


The survey also attempted to discover the distribution of 
supervisory positions among male and female public employees. 
About four men out of 10 held supervisory positions compared 
with fewer than two women out of 10. A very large proportion 
of men, the study reveals, believe that men are better super- 
visors, and show a negative attitude toward acceptance of 
women as supervisors with power to make decisions. 


In answer to the statement that women have a higher absentee 
rate than men, the author discovered that one woman in five 


was absent for 13 or more working days, whereas the ratio for 


men was one in 10. More than one third of the women were 
absent eight days or more in 1966, and just over one fifth of the 
men were absent this often. The more highly trained women 
occupying responsible and better-paid positions are less often 
absent, even when they have family responsibilities, than those 
in the lower-paid jobs. 


For married women, the rate of absence due to sick leave 
for eight working days or more is double that for single women. | 
The rate of sick leave for single men is slightly less than that | 
for single women. The author concludes that sick leave is | 


being used by married women for legitimate home responsibil- 


ities, ““possibly in connection with maternity. This seems to be © 
confirmed when the extent of sick leave is related to age 


distribution.”’ 


Despite arguments sometimes put forward by female em- 
ployees that special leave granted for personal reasons, such © 


as a death in the family, is more readily available to men than 
to women, the author notes that it is in fact used slightly more 
by women than by men. He found that 11.8 per cent of the 
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women were absent three or more days on special leave, com- 
pared with 9.3 per cent of the men. 


Although the study of utilization of employees in the Public 
Service of Canada covered only full-time employees under the 
Public Service Act, the federal service also utilizes married 
women and others on a part-time basis. This method is rather 
an exception. 

Recently, however, the Public Service Commission of Canada 
started a new part-time employment program to fill certain 
positions in Ottawa for economists, statisticians and librarians 
that would allow married women and others to work four to 
six hours a day, arranged to fit school hours. Salaries, based on 
qualifications and requirements of the position, are pro-rated 
according to the number of hours worked. The working year is 


from September to June, with time off during Christmas and 


Easter holidays. This arrangement permits women to continue 


_ their professional careers and to look after their home respon- 
_ sibilities. 


A comparative study of the utilization of part-time workers 


in Canada and the United States concludes that such workers 
_ are ‘“‘as productive per hour as full-time employees, or more 


so,” and that “‘the largest number of part-time employees 
hired had qualifications of a kind or at a level in scarce supply.”’ 
In Canada, the percentage of employed women who work less 


than 35 hours a week has grown from 11.2 in 1954 to 20.9 in 
1964. In Canada, one worker in five works part-time; in the 
_U.S., the proportion is about one in three. 


The rate of mobility of employees within the federal Service 


seems to be higher for women than for men. During the first 
‘five years of work, internal mobility of men and women is 


almost the same, the report shows. Slightly more than one 


' quarter had worked for one or more departments other than 
their present one. In the professional occupational category, 


this proportion was about one fifth. But among the employees 


_who had worked in federal employment for a period of six to 
_15 years, women had changed department or agency more often 
than men. Approximately one half of them did not change, 
_ compared with three fifths of the men. The same was true also 
_for employees who had worked for 16 to 25 years. Among 
employees with 26 years of service or more, however, only one 


third of the men had never changed department or agency, 


' compared with about half of the women. 


The statistical evidence contained in the report indicates that 


_ the turnover rate in the federal service is almost twice as high 
| for women as for men. Variations occur between different age 
' groups and occupations. Between 1962 and 1965, the average 
'rate of turnover for men was 8 per cent, and for women, 
| slightly more than 15 per cent. The principal reasons for separa- 
_ tion given by men included employment outside the federal 
service, voluntary and involuntary retirement, full-time educa- 
| tional studies, move to another locality, and ill health. For 


women, the reasons included marriage, maternity, full-time 
home responsibilities, retirement, full-time educational studies, 
and ill health. 

Prof. Judek continues: ‘“‘Although the turnover rates for 


| both sexes in the professional group as a whole were approxi- 
| mately the same as the rates for the whole federal Public 
| Service, there were some significant differences within profes- 
| sional occupations. This may be important in view of experien- 
| ced shortages of more highly trained manpower in Canada. 


It may also suggest that the federal Government’s recruitment 
and employment policies, with respect to university graduates, 
should be directed toward attracting more women, particularly 
nto those professional occupations that hitherto have been 


considered predominantly male occupations. This would 


' Minimize the wasteful turnover. 


“An American study shows that the turnover rate for middle- 


| aged women is lower than that for younger men. It suggests 
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that ‘...in staffing certain positions where it is desirable to 
minimize turnover, well-qualified women in the middle age 
ranges could be expected to be better employment risks than 
younger men insofar as turnover is concerned.’”’ 


Several aspects of the characteristics of work for women in 
the Public Service are analyzed in the report. Married women 
accounted for 43.5 per cent of the total number of women 
working in the federal Service in the Ottawa area. For the 
Canadian female labour force as a whole, 52.5 per cent of 
working women are married. One reason for this may be the 
fact that women did not find a place in the federal Service to 
any extent until 1955. In the professional and administrative 
categories, there were fewer married than single or other female 
public employees. Prof. Judek suggests that “for a married 
woman to remain in these two occupational groups requires 
an uninterrupted professional career involvement.” 

About 40 per cent of single female employees were younger 
than 25 years. “‘Between 25 and 44 years, the percentage of 
single women drops, presumably because a majority get married 
and leave the Service. Among other self-supporting women 
(widowed, separated or divorced), more than four fifths were 
40 years or older. 

The percentage of married women in federal employment 
decreases as the number of their children rises. More than 40 
per cent of married female employees had no children. In the 
case of widowed, separated or divorced women, more than 
50 per cent were not supporting children, 25 per cent had one 
child to support, and the rest had two or more. 

As the ages of the children increase, the chance of the 
mother’s being employed also increases. Women employees 
with children under six years of age accounted for about one 
fifth of married public employees, whereas about half of 
those working had children of school age. ‘‘This suggests that, 
given better child-care services, more married women might 
be working.” In the case of self-supporting women with 
children, only 5 per cent had pre-school children, and about 
one third were responsible for one or more. 

In examining the level of education of married women em- 
ployees and the number of children, Dr. Judek finds that the 
higher the level of education of a married woman, the fewer 
children she has. 

The husband’s income 
is another factor deter- 
mining a married wom- 
an’s decision to work. A 
woman is more likely to 
work when her hus- 
band’s income is low. 
The report finds, how- 
ever, a growing tendency 
for married women from 
middle- and upper-in- 
come families to work, 
which may be due partly 
to improved education 
for women in general. 

The women inter- 
viewed in the study were 
asked to comment upon 
any issues of interest re- 
lated to their employ- 
ment in the federal Serv- 
ice. Some of the single 
women not only sug- 
gested the need for ex-. 
panded facilities of com- 
munity child-care centres 
and nursery schools on 
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behalf of their married co-workers, but also mentioned a similar 
need for caring for aged parents and, in particular, the need for 
visiting homemaker services at reasonable cost. 

A substantial majority of those who commented on pro- 
motional opportunities believed that there was discrimination, 
based on sex, which prevented women from obtaining higher- 
paid or more responsible positions. This view was expressed 
more strongly by the single and other self-supporting women. 
Most of them had been in the Public Service for a longer period, 
whereas those married women who believe sex discrimination 
exists have had shorter service, “‘possibly reflecting breaks in 
service while raising a family, and the fact that married women 
were not permanently employed in the federal Service until 
some years after World War II.”’ 

Quite a number of women expressed frustration about the 
““dead end’’ nature of their jobs, Dr. Judek reports. These 
women commented that more government-sponsored training 
programs would enable women to obtain better jobs. The 
need for training as a means of career development was voiced 
by both single and married women, some of the older married 
women making special reference to the need for ‘‘refresher”’ 
courses upon re-entry into the work force. 

Maternity leave offers a special problem for married women 
in the federal Service. Several women reported that they en- 
countered difficulties with the provisions for maternity leave, 
which will allow a woman to take up to a total of eight months 
leave before and after the birth of her child. These difficulties 
included interruption of service record, obstacles to claiming 
“pregnancy” as a reason for taking casual sick leave, and to 
using accumulated sick leave benefits for maternity purposes. 


In his recommendations, Prof. Judek finds that the federal 
Government has not made full use of the talents and qualifica- 
tions of women in staffing the Public Service. ‘‘This under- 
utilization of women is due to ‘traditional views on the suitabili- 
ty of women for many types of work and kinds of responsibility, 
as well as real factors of cost resulting from high absenteeism 
and turnover.’ But personnel policies and practices have no 
doubt been improving in recent years to make more effective 
use Of Women’s capacities and skills.”’ 

“It is possible,” he notes, ‘“‘that there may be differences in 
the quality of experience between men and women who are 
otherwise equal in terms of education and years of work. If 
such differences really exist, however, no doubt they reflect in 
some degree the failure in the past to promote women as 
quickly as men, and they may constitute a barrier to promoting 
large numbers of women into the upper levels of the Public 
Services.” 
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Dr. Judek concludes his report with a list of 14 recommenda. 
tions to the Government concerning how it might make bette 
use of its womanpower: 


e appoint women to some key positions in the Personne 
Policy Branch of the Treasury Board to ensure that women maj 
participate in formulating the Government’s long-term and non. 
discriminatory employment policies, with the advent of collective 
bargaining rights for federal Public Service employees; 

e appoint more women to responsible positions at all level: 
of Government, to set an example to private employers ir 
opening the door to women in upper-level positions, and tc 
encourage more women to diversify their training; 

e appoint at least one woman member to the Public Service 
Commission; 

e appoint a special and independent commission to reviey 
the effectiveness of implementation of the official governmen 
policy of non-discrimination in employment and personne 
practices; 

e increase the staff, scope of functions and research program 
of the Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labour, so tha 
a constructive development of womanpower in this country 
will be based on scientific research on a national scale; 

e improve the status, qualifications and remuneration oj 
personnel officers so that they may assist supervisory staff witk 
employee motivation, which is low for both men and women 

e permit more women to participate in training programs; 

e consider the possibility of organizing nurseries in, 01 
adjacent to, federal government buildings wherever there is < 
sufficient number of pre-school-aged children of public em 
ployees; 

e introduce tax deductions for child care and housekeeping 
expenses from the gross income of working married women 

e extend the recent offer of part-time employment to pro: 
fessional women to other occupational groups in order tc 
attract more married women into the Public Service in thes 
occupations that are in short supply; | 

e reduce the formalities necessary to obtain special leave 
so that married women may be given time off to cope wit 
problems arising from their dual role as workers and home 
makers; | 

e offer maternity leave provisions for with full pay, or at leas 
at half pay, or alternatively extend unused sick and specia 
leave credits toward maternity leave at any time during 0 
after pregnancy; 

e establish more health units, and provide adequate res 
rooms with the necessary furniture, which may reduce women’) 
higher rate of absence; and | 

e ensure greater co- brdimation and planning in the collectioi 
of statistics concerning Public Service employees, dealing witl 
training, recruitment, and breakdown by sex of many kinds 0} 
statistics, including some of the types derived from the surve| 
conducted for this study. 


‘‘The federal Government, being a Government of a 
Canadians and in the service of all Canadians, and by virtue © 
being the largest employer in the country, is politically an’ 
morally under obligation to provide leadership in enlightene! 
progressive and fair employment policies and practices,’’ D! 
Judek points out. “‘Moreover, the Public Service of Canad 
must be a showcase to other governments as well as to privat 
employers in this country. As a strong supporter of the Unite 
Nations Organization and of the International Labour O1 
ganization, the federal Government, by its example, shoul’ 
provide leadership toward the realization of the principle C 
equality for women, including the important matter of equalit 
in economic opportunities. 

‘The Government, as an employer, must intensify its effor 
to make a maximum use of the abilities and qualifications ¢ 
women.”’ 


| 
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The Strike of the 
Postal Workers 


This summer's postal strike 
ended after three weeks with the 
signing of a contract giving post 
office employees 39 cents an 
hour more in two contracts cov- 
ering a period of 26 months. 


Tue postal strike that was a threat in 
April became a reality at midnight July 18 
when Canada’s 24,000 postal workers 
officially walked off their jobs. 

Union representatives, led by the Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Union of Postal 
Workers, William J. Houle, met with the 
federal Treasury Board on July 15 in a 
last-minute, but futile, effort to avert the 
strike. The talks were set up earlier that 
day by Jacob Finkelman, Chairman of the 
Public Service Staff Relations Board, and 
presided over by the former mediator 
Judge René Lippe, of the Quebec Superior 
Court. 

The discontent among the postal work- 
ers was brought to light in a 1966 royal 
commission report. On July 22, 1965, 
some 12,000 post office employees in 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia 
had staged a week-long wildcat strike over 
wages and working conditions. And Mr. 
Justice André Montpetit, of the Quebec 
Superior Court, was commissioned in 
September of that year to investigate the 


causes of discontent in the Post Office 
Department. 

The 1965 strike came after the unions 
has rejected government offers to bring 
maximum wages to $4,680 a year for 
letter carriers, and to $5,040 for postal 
clerks. The union wanted additional 
annual increases of about $660, but 
finally settled for increases ranging bet- 
ween $510 and $550, on the understand- 
ing that their pay would be increased 
after further review. 

Mr. Justice Montpetit’s report, ‘““Royal 
Commission on Working Conditions in 
the Post Office Department,”’ published 
in October 1966, contained 282 recom- 
mendations. Shortly after its appearance, 
another walkout was narrowly averted 
when on November 15, the unions agreed 
to a 10-month contract that included 
increases of 25 cents an hour. 

Despite the fact that dissatisfaction with 
wages contributed to the unrest in the 
Post Office, most of the problems between 
the Department and its workers were the 
product of poor human relations, Mr. 
Justice Montpetit discovered. He intimat- 
ed in his report that too many postmasters 
and supervisors thought themselves in- 
fallible, while some employee representa- 
tives were rebelling to the point that they 
were “alarmingly unwilling’? to compro- 
mise. 

After a strike was narrowly averted in 
1966, the Council of Postal Unions signed 
an agreement with the government on 
November 15, 1966 to the effect that a 
joint union-department committee be 
formed to study the Montpetit recommen- 
dations. They wanted the committee to 
find ways and means to expeditiously im- 
plement all the feasible recommendations. 
Leaders of the Council have claimed that 
this was not done. Many recommenda- 
tions were implemented unilaterally, they 
say, and in a manner that did not meet 
entirely with union approval. 


Ever since the appearance of the Mont- 
petit Report, the unions have argued that 
only its minor recommendations were 
implemented. But the Post Office Depart- 
ment claimed that 149 of the 282 recom- 
mendations were already in effect. Ac- 
cording to their calculations, 3 were 
partially implemented; 8 were rejected by 
the department, the unions or both; 37 
were under consideration, and 21 of these 
were placed in negotiations by the unions; 
13 were for union action only; and 22 
were bargainable under new legislation. 
According to the reckoning of the Council, 
117 of the recommendations were im- 
plemented; 38 were partially implement- 
ed; 79 were not implemented; 18 were 
applicable to other departments, and 
their status uncertain; 27 were thought 
by management to qualify for processing 
through collective bargaining; and the 
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implementation of 3 was inhibited by 
legislation. 


Roger Décarie, President of the Letter 
Carriers’ Union of Canada, and co- 
chairman of the council, explained the 
discrepancy between the department’s 
and the Council’s interpretations in this 
way: ““The Council only considers recom- 
mendations implemented when they have 
been fully carried out by every post 
office,” he said. The department, convers- 
ely, was inclined to consider the Mont- 
petit recommendations implemented once 
headquarters had agreed to them. 


Negotiations between the Council and 
Treasury Board collapsed early in 1968 
after three months of bargaining. The 
postal unions were demanding a 75-cent- 
an-hour increase in a 14-month contract 
that would expire on September 30, 1969, 
plus an extra 20 cents an hour for two 
groups totalling about 1,500 workers. 
They wanted to have a voice in negotia- 
tions on job assessments and promotions, 
and demanded that this also be included 
in the contract. 


The wage increase that the unions 
sought would have represented a 29-per- 
cent boost to present salaries—$2.75 an 
hour for indoor workers and $2.63 for 
letter carriers. Postal clerks started at 
$4,685 and reached their maximum of 
$5,735 in five years. Letter carriers started 
at $4,735 and reached their maximum of 
$5,485 after five years. 


The Council broke off the talks on 
April 24 and applied for a conciliation 
board. After a short period of unsuccess- 
ful mediation, a three-man conciliation 
board, under the chairmanship of Prof. 
André Adesgagne of Laval University, 
Quebec City, was established, and met 
on June 26. The other two members were 
Ben Coffey of the Ontario Civil Service 
Association, and Keith Campbell, a CPR 
Vice-President from Winnipeg. 


In a statement on July 31, Treasury 
Board President C. M. Drury said that 
the Council of Postal Unions had made no 
presentation to the board and no attempt 
to document or substantiate its demands. 
He said that Treasury Board presented a 
400-page brief, setting forth information 
and argument in support of its position 
on each of the large number of items in 
dispute. 

Seven days before the strike deadline, 
on July 11, the board reached unanimous 
agreement On improved working condi- 
tions for postal workers, but sidestepped 
the vital issue of wage increases. Neither 
Treasury Board nor the two postal unions 
made any concessions on the wage issue. 
But rigidity over wages was caused in part 
by prior arrangements between the two 
parties to call for the services of a media- 
tor, once the conciliation board report 
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was submitted to the Public Service Staff 
Relations Board. 

The 45-page conciliation report and 
four-page preamble contained hundreds 
of agreed-upon suggestions for improving 
working conditions for postal workers and 
working relations between the worker and 
the Post Office Department. Many of the 
recommended changes incorporated pro- 
posals put forward in the Montpetit 
report. 


Two of the main recommendations 
called for the establishment of a simplified 
grievance procedure, and mutual agree- 
ment between the department and the 
unions on new rates of pay when a worker 
was reclassified in his job. When an em- 
ployee was assigned to a reclassified 
position before agreement on pay was 
reached, the new rate would be retroactive 
to the date he started his new job. 

‘*“Because these recommendations were 
supported by the chairman and by both 
the employer and union nominees, we at 
that time had reason to hope that a 
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settlement could be achieved without a 
strike,’ said Mr. Drury. 

The conciliation board report stated 
that most of the problems it dealt with 
concerned conflicts of interest between 
the parties, and the remainder were related 
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Letter Carriers’ 
Clothing Allowance 


All postal employees working 
outdoors are issued uniforms and 
given a clothing allowance. The 
average cost per employee for 


uniforms is about $65 a year. 

Hats. One cloth hat for spring 
and fall every two years; one straw 
hat for summer, and a fur hat for 


winter every two years. 

Shirts. Six shirts every two years. 

Trousers. Four pairs every two 
years. 

Ties. Two ties every year. 

Jackets. One spring and fall jacket 
every two years; one winter jacket 
every three years; and an inner 
winter jacket on request. 

Stormy weather wear. Cap cover, 
rubber boots, rubber leggings and 
rain cap, as required. 


to interpretations of law over the new 
collective bargaining act for federal public 
servants. It added that the conciliation 
hearings helped to improve the “‘extreme- 
ly strained”’ relations between the unions 
and Treasury Board. 

Despite the optimistic tenor of the 
report, the Council rejected it and issued a 
strike call for July 18—the earliest possible 
date on which a strike could legally occur. 

‘““Arrangements were made for the 
parties to get back to the bargaining table 
on Monday, July 15,’ explained Mr. 
Drury, “‘but before the arranged time of 
meeting had been reached, the Council had 
made it clear in public statements that no 
offer made by the Treasury Board could 
prevent or defer the strike.’”’? Mr. Drury 
said that Treasury Board negotiators made 
every effort possible to avert the strike. 
“In the process, they made a 6-per-cent 
wage offer, which, like the unanimous 
report of the conciliation board, was 
rejected.”’ 

In a statement made the same day, the 
Council said, ‘We have been meeting with 
the Government since January 29 this 


| year in an effort to resolve this dispute. 


We have gone through negotiations, 
mediation, conciliation, and mediation 
again. But it was not until the eve of the 
national postal strike, July 17, that the 
Government made its first contract offer.” 


| This offer was rejected and the strike 


began. 
Thirteen days later, the Treasury Board 


- made a further and much more formal 


extensive proposal covering a 38-month 
period. Under the provisions of the Public 
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Service Staff Relations Act, the basic 
agreement had covered a 14-month period 
expiring September 30, 1968. The new 
proposal covered this period and offered 
a second contract for a 24-month period 
ending on September 30, 1970. 

“It was, and is our view that the addi- 
tional two-year period could by effectively 
used by both parties to stabilize and im- 
prove labour-management relations in the 
Post Office Department,”’ said Mr. Drury. 

The proposal confirmed offers already 
made in negotiations on non-pay items. 
It called also for pay increases totalling 19 
per cent: 7!/ fully retroactive to August 1, 
1967; 614 per cent effective October 1, 
1968; and 5 per cent effective October 1, 
1969. 

Rejecting the offer, the Council said that 
it did not reject the idea of a longer term 
than 14 months on which negotiations 
were started, but it called the money 
proposals unrealistic ‘‘considering that 
about 50 per cent of postal office em- 
ployees represented by the two postal 
unions do not earn the maximum wage 
rate.”’ The council pointed out also that 
the average wage in the post office was 
$2.57 an hour, with starting rates as low 
as $2.07. ‘““You are also reminded that it 
takes a postal worker at least five years to 
reach the top pay level.” 

In the area of non-monetary matters, 
the Council said, they had yet to see in the 
Government proposals anything that 
would improve working conditions in the 
Post Office. Postal workers were still faced 
with the same situation that existed three 
years earlier, when the Montpetit Royal 
Commission had condemned working 
conditions as deplorable and, in many 
areas of Canada, ‘“‘scandalous.”’ The 
Council statement added, “The attitude of 
the Government clearly indicates that the 
Montpetit report, which cost hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, will be consigned 
to the archives to be forgotten.” 


The strike ended on August 8, three 
weeks after it began, when a majority of 
the 24,000 workers in the bargaining unit 
gave their approval to a_ settlement 
reached on August 6. 

The formula that finally emerged gave 
the postal workers at least 39 cents an 
hour more in two contracts over a 26- 
month period ending September 30, 1969. 
This is a 15.1 per cent increase on the 
average hourly postal rate of $2.57. The 
agreements call for a boost of 21 cents an 
hour retroactive to the August 1, 1967, 
and a further increase of 18 cents begin- 
ning on October 1, 1968. 

For many of the workers, the increase 
will range up to 45 cents an hour because 
of a new classification. Starting October 
1, minimum pay was expected to be about 
$102 a week for a starting mail handler, 
and top pay about $128 for mail dis- 


patchers and supervisory letter carriers. 
Montreal strikers voted against the 
contract by a narrow margin of 1,437 to 
1,426. Vancouver voted overwhelmingly 
against the settlement, 874 to 356, but 
Ottawa voted strongly in favour with a 
vote of 656 to 158. Toronto approved it 
with 50.5 in favour, while in Winnipeg 
it was approved overwhelmingly. These 
five large centres account for more than 
half of the postal unions’ members. 
Quebec City approved the settlement by 
256 to 234, while in such western cities as 
Edmonton, Regina and Victoria, approval 
was overwhelming. Many Ontario cities 
voted solidly against the settlement, but 
the margins were lost against the ‘‘Yes”’ 
votes of strikers in other places. 
Although the settlement did not ap- 
proach the unions’ original demands, 
there was some satisfaction in the wide 
range of improvements in working condi- 
tions, including better arrangements for 
grievances, seniority and overtime pay. 
Roger Décarie, co-chairman of thie 
Council of Postal Unions, denied charges 
by some union members that the bargain- 
ing committee had caved in under the 
threat of legislation to end the strike. “‘I 
don’t think the Government tried to 
intimidate us or use threats,’ he said. 
And at the signing ceremony on August 
9, Mr. Houle, whose militant attitude 


Association Officials 
Sign Two Contracts 


Representatives of the Asso- 
ciation of Postal Officials of Canada 
signed two contracts on August 15 
covering about 2,400 postal super- 
visors. 

One agreement, which ended on 
September 30 of this year, provided 
increases averaging 6.6 per cent, 
retroactive to October 1, 1966, and 
a further 8 per cent, retroactive to 
October 1, 1967. This was in addition 
to a 7-per-cent increase authorized 
by the Treasury Board earlier this 
year during contract negotiations. 
The second agreement provided for 
a 6.5-per-cent increase on October 
1, 1968. 

The increases give the five levels 
of postal officia!s maximum salaries 
ranging from $7,419 to $9,984. 

The contracts provide for the 
creation of joint labour-management 
committees during the life of the 
agreements. They provide also for 
one additional holiday, Boxing Day, 
bringing the total number of paid 
statutory holidays to 11. The total 
cost of the settlement will be 
$3,325,000. 
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History of Postal Strikes 


The 1968 postal strike was the 
fourth since the post office was 
established as a federal Government 
department at Confederation. The 
three previous strikes occurred in 
the period 1918-1965. 

On Wuly 22.1918,.73,102 sletter 
carriers walked off their jobs de- 
manding higher wages and _ in- 
creased fringe benefits. Toronto, 
Hamilton, Winnipeg, Vancouver, 
New Westminster and Victoria were 
the cities hardest hit. 

On June 18, 1924, 3,200 postal 
employees went on strike but all had 
returned to their jobs by June 30, 
some of them complaining they had 
been forced to take lower-paying 
positions. The Government  re- 
imbursed 2,500 of them. 

On July 22, 1965, 12,000 workers 
struck in Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia. Most returned to 
work before July 30. 

On November 15, 1966, a strike 
was narrowly averted when the 
unions agreed to a 10-month con- 
tract and a 25-cent-an-hour increase. 


made him a hero to many of the strikers, 
called for a shorter bargaining period 
and stressed the need for keeping cool. 
Both sides had gained experience that 
would make their relations easier, he said. 

In a brief statement at the same cere- 
mony, Treasury Board President Drury 
expressed satisfaction that it had not been 
necessary to ask Parliament to intervene 
and cnd the strike: “This ts, I think, a 
vindication of the process of collective 
bargaining in both the Public Service and 
the private sector.”’ Mr. Drury said he 
looked forward to a period of labour 
peace in the Post Office, and hoped that, 
in the future, Treasury Board and the 
workers would be able to organize their 
business so they could reconcile their 
views without interrupting service. ‘“‘As 
both the Government side and the em- 
ployee side become more experienced, I 
would hope that we can achieve more 
rapid results.”’ 

Postmaster-General Eric Kierans 
pledged to work with the unions and 
revealed that he had asked Mr. Houle and 
Mr. Décarie to meet with him at the 
earliest possible time for talks with top 
department officials. Negotiation of the 
next contract was expected to begin in 
about a year, and union officials were 
already thinking about the objectives to 
be sought then. 

At strike’s end, there were 7,000,000 
first-class letters and 2,500,000 pieces of 
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mail piled up in post offices across the 
country. There were also 105,000 bags of 
partly sorted mail and 109 railway cars 
of mail in transit when the strike started. 

Was the strike worthwhile? “Sure it 
was worthwhile,’ said Mr. Deécarie. 
‘““We’re coming out with a good contract 
for a first one. It’s not perfect, but I think 
it’s a workable contract. I think relations 
will improve to such an extent that we 
won’t have to strike again.”’ 


New Brunswick to fight 
poverty in rural areas 


The war on poverty during the next 
10 years will get a helping hand from the 
Fund for Rural Economic Development 
(FRED), the provincial and _ federal 
government scheme that will pour $120.- 
000,000 into self-help and _ assistance 
programs in New Brunswick. The prov- 
ince will be the first to take advantage of 
the FRED scheme, the object being to 
revive the economic life of about 130,000 
residents in rural areas. 

The province had already established, 
in 1966, the Community Improvement 
Corporation to co-ordinate and direct 
the rural redevelopment program and 
provide community planning, public in- 
formation and counselling services. 

The new program calls for about 4,000 
families living in rural poverty in north- 
eastern New Brunswick to be moved, 
within the 10-year period, to urban 
centres where the breadwinners will take 
industrial jobs. Another 1,000 families will 
be resettled in the region above the 
Mactaquac hydro project on the St. John 
River, where a new town, Nackawic, is 
being built and a $70-million pulp and 
paper mill established. 

The provincial education department 
has already built two schools in Nackawic 
costing $1.6 million, and by 1974 will have 
built 34 more in the northeast counties 
at a cost of $48 million. 

Non-economic farm land will be bought 
up and a land bank established for the 
creation of more viable farm units. Rural 
residents wishing to move to approved 
urban centres will be given resettlement 
grants and moving allowances, and those 
in the 55-65 age group will be given 
special assistance. 

The redevelopment program is volun- 
tary, and its success depends on winning 
the co-operation of people who have to 
be persuaded to move from scattered 
rural areas into reception centres in 
Bathurst, Dalhousie, Tracadie, Campbell- 
ton, Caraquet and Shippegan. At these 
centres, trade training will be provided, 
jobs offered, and new homes made 
available on easy purchase terms. 

The people who will benefit from the 


program are now leading a semi-nomadic 
existence on sub-marginal farms, and 
doing seasonal work on fishing boats or 
in the woods. Their annual income per 
capita is $500. In the Mactaquac area, the 
new pulp mill, tourist and allied service 
industries are expected to provide jobs 
for families who were formerly engaged 
in small-scale forming and fishing in 
communities of the St. John Valley, 
where the annual income per capita is 
$730. 

The change from life on a small un- 
productive farm to the demands of 
training for a new trade may be difficult 
for some, but a richer, more productive 
life is the ultimate objective. 


OECD releases study 
of part-time employment 


Part-time employment has grown in 
importance in various countries because it 
answers the needs of workers who will not, 
or cannot, work full-time—persons with 


family responsibilities, older workers, the © 
physically or mentally handicapped, and | 


students. 


A recent OECD report, Part-time Em- 
ployment—its Extent and its Problems, by — 


Jean Hallaire, reviews the economic and 
social arguments advanced by the Em- 
ployers and Workers’ Organizations for 
and against part-time employment. 

Mr. Hallaire examines the obstacles to 


part-time employment, such as the pres- 
sures of taxation, and inequality of wages — 


between men and women, and he suggests 


| 


solutions. He examines also the contract- — 
ual and statutory safeguards needed to — 


successfully integrate this type of em-_ 


ployment in the labour market. 


The report considers the future of | 


part-time employment in industry, teach- 


ing and nursing, and other public and | 
including leisure — 


quasi-public services, 
services. 


Governmental services, and employers’ | 


and workers’ associations looking for 
solutions to problems raised by part-time 


| 


employment, will be interested in the | 
author’s conclusions and recommenda- | 


tions. 


HAS YOUR ADDRESS 
CHANGED 2 


We want you to receive your 
Lasour Gazette without delay. 
Send your new address togeth- 
er with your old address label 
to the Circulation Manager, 
Lasour Gazette, Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 
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SO 


Years 
Ago 


From the Labour Gazette 


November 1918 


A Royal Commission Report into 
alleged unrest existing in the 
Quebec shipbuilding industry 
pinpointed complaints. 


Unrest in the shipyards of Sorel, Que., 
was discussed in a Royal Commission 
Report on in the Quebec shipbuilding 
industry. The Report was reviewed in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE for November 1918. It 
was alleged that the Leclaire Shipbuilding 
Company had dismissed several workmen 
because they had joined the union, that 
Wages were low, hours long, and that it 
was desirable to have conditions investi- 
gated. 

The Commission sat at the Court House 
in Sorel on August 29, 1918. J. M. Arthur 
Leclaire represented the company, J. P. 
Merrigan appeared for the boilermakers, 
and Narcisse Arcand appeared on behalf 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, Local 671. 

The shipbuilding company had under 
construction a number of steel trawlers 
and wooden ships, and about 450 work- 
men, working 10 hours a day, were being 
paid from 27!5 to 40 cents an hour, 
depending on the various trades. Riveters 
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were mainly paid by piecework at from 
$2.00 to $3.00 per hundred, some of the 
riveters earning as high as $5.92 a day. 

The Commission investigated an alleged 
case of intimidation by dismissal, and 
established that the man in question was 
not dismissed because of his connection 
with the union, but for proper and suffi- 
cient cause. 

The wages paid at Leclaire were 
substantially the same as those paid by 
the Sincennes McNaughton Line, Limited, 
in its yard at Sorel, where the company 
built and repaired its own ships, and 
where carpenters were paid from $3.00 to 
$3.50 a day, boilermakers from $3.00 to 
$4.00, and labourers from $2.00 to $2.50. 

The Department of Marine paid subs- 
tantially the same wages at Sorel, the 
Commission said; but it readily admitted 
that wages were lower in Sorel than in any 
of the other shipyards in the Province of 
Quebec. The majority of the workmen 
owned their own homes and had small 
gardens where a considerable quantity 
of foodstuffs was raised. Labour was 
plentiful at the wages then paid, and men 
were advanced according to their ability 
and efficiency. Extra pay was given for 
overtime, but no shop or establishment 
had adopted the nine-hour day. All 
worked 10 hours, and the companies paid 
overtime rates for work over 10 hours and 
for Sundays and holidays. 

‘*Under all the circumstances disclosed 
to the Commission, the hours of work 
and rates of pay in the shipyards at Sorel 
are in accordance with what prevails in 
the locality, and it is not deemed advisable 
for the present to make any recommenda- 
tion,’ the three-man commission con- 
cluded. 

One of the commissioners, J. M. Walsh, 
however, added a minority report on the 
investigation. Concerning the Sorel situa- 
tion, he said, “I fail to see how the 
majority of the Commission did not see 
fit to make some recommendation for 
Sorel.”? He pointed out that Sorel was a 
town of about 10,000 with one industry, 
shipbuilding, and that the men were the 
lowest paid on the continent. 

“They have not had in the past any 
organization to protect them and have 
therefore been more like slaves than free 
men,” he said. *“‘They have always been 
compelled to work for whatever they could 
get. As a result, they are yet building 
ships for 30 cents an hour and work 10 
hours a day.’ He pointed out that the 


Commission had based its judgment on 
the principle that the majority of the men 
owned their own houses and had gardens. 

“If we take into consideration the 
wages that have been paid and are paid 
yet, one can imagine the kind of house 
and garden they possess, and I personally 
protest against any system that penalizes 
a man for all time because of his thrift in 
the past.” 

Besides, Mr. Walsh said, it was not the 
majority that owned their own houses 
and had gardens. And the cost of living 
in Sorel was just as high as it was in other 
places in the province, with food as dear 
in Sorel as in Montreal. In fact, he conti- 
nued, clothing and coal were more dear 
in Sorel than in Montreal, and he failed to 
see any reason why the majority of the 
Commission refused to recommend an 
increase in the wages and the establish- 
ment of a nine-hour day. 

‘“‘T may say that, apart from the private 
concerns, the Government is operating a 
shipbuilding and repairing yard in Sorel, 
and I regret that the Commission failed 
to recommend an increase,’ he said. 
‘*More so do I regret that the Government 
is keeping their men under the same 
starving wages as the private concerns. I 
hope that the Government will realize the 
situation and pay at least what is paid in 
other shipyards in other parts of the 
province.” 

Hic Sk shee 

During the month, the labour market 
was much disturbed by an_ influenza 
epidemic, which caused both employment 
and unemployment. Hours of work were 
very irregular, and much overtime had to 
be worked to make up the labour defi- 
ciency. In most cases, employers were 
kept busy trying to replace workers who 
had contracted the virus, but in some 
instances, unemployment resulted through 
the closing, in the interests of health, of 
some of the larger plants and places of 
amusement. 

Because of the epidemic, drug and 
medicine manufacturers and chemical 
plants were in need of additional help, 
and business was booming in the livery 
and garage industries because of the 
number of funerals. 


* * * 


There was a considerable increase in 
the use of child labour in the United 
States since the previous June, when the 
Federal Child Labour Law, 1916, was 
declared to be invalid. The increase was 
attributed to a number of causes, among 
them the high cost of living and the high 
wages owing to war conditions, the needs 
and cupidity of parents, and in some cases 
‘‘a praiseworthy, though ill-advised desire 
on the part of many children to be doing 
a man’s work and helping out in the war 
work of the nation.” 
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NEWS GF BIRIVEtS 


Miss Sylva Gelber 


New director appointed 
to Women’s Bureau 


Miss Sylva Gelber, formerly of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, was 
appointed on October 15 as the new 
Director of the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labour. She replaces Mrs. 
Jock Findlay in the post. 

During six years service with the De- 
partment of Labour of the Government 
of Palestine, from 1942 to 1948, Miss 
Gelber was directly concerned with labour 
legislation, including statutes relating to 
the employment of women and children. 
One of her primary fields of work was 
industrial relations. 

She joined Health and Welfare in 1950, 
where she has been intimately associated 
with the planning and administration of 
several health programs in the fields of 
rehabilitation and health insurance. Re- 
cently, Miss Gelber was an adviser to the 
government delegation to the International 
Labour Conference in Geneva (L.G., 
SED... 1.530), 


Air Canada pilots 
ratify new contract 


With the help of a conciliation board 
headed by Maxwell Cohen, Dean of the 
Faculty of Law at McGill University, the 
threat of a strike scheduled for August 29 
at 2 a.m. was removed a few hours before 
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the deadline, and a new contract ratified 
by 1,100 Air Canada pilots. 

Dissatisfaction centred around what 
were, by United States standards, the 
comparatively low salaries earned by 
400 pilots in the $600- to $700-a-month 
bracket. Included in this category were 
second officers on DC-8 jetliners who 
were receiving between $650 and $700 a 
month. 

Claiming they were averaging less than 
80 per cent of U.S. salaries, Air Canada 
pilots demanded a 21-per-cent increase 
over two years to bring them up to wage 
parity with their American counterparts. 
They pointed out that, whereas they had 
contracts for 85 hours flying a month, 
some U.S. lines worked a 75-hour month. 

The new agreement provided for a 
17-per-cent salary increase on the basis of 
10 per cent for the first 15 months and the 
remaining 7 per cent for a year from July 
1, 1969. There were also several important 
improvements in working conditions and 
fringe benefits. 

First-year pilots earning $6,600 will 
earn $7,800 to $9,000 in the final year of 
their contract. Second-year pilots earning 
$7,200 to $8,400 will earn $9,600 to 
$10,500. Senior pilots on a formula pay 
basis will earn up to $32,617 a year. There 
are about 135 pilots in this senior category. 

The settlement added $6,700,000 over a 
27-month period to the company’s present 
pilot salary output of $15,000,000 a year. 


CAALL to establish 
industrial safety body 


A new committee on industrial safety 
was proposed at the 27th annual confe- 
rence of the Canadian Association of 
Administrators of Labour Legislation 
(CAALL) in Toronto on August 21. It 
will be known as *‘The Safety Committee.”’ 

All jurisdictions, individually or on a 
regional basis, will be represented by the 
principal safety officer of the Department 
of Labour, or of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. Grant Gibson, Director 
of Safety and Technical Services, Ontario 
Department of Labour, was named initial 
chairman of the committee. The com- 
mittee will assess the general industrial 
accident situation across the country, 
reveal trends by region, industry and 
occupation and draw attention to both 
problems and accomplishments. 

Meetings will be held periodically with 
the directors of labour standards, labour 
relations, and industrial training to dis- 
cuss and consider administrative practices 
and problems in their respective fields. 


Photo by Murray Mosher-Photo Features 


Labour Day at Man and His World 


Diane Ethier of St. Thérése de Blainville, . 


Que., was crowned Miss Union Label dur- 
ing Labour Day celebrations at Man and 
His World, in Montreal. Miss Ethier is 
talking with Hon. Bryce Mackasey, federal 
Minister of Labour, while Gérard Rancourt, 
Vice-President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, looks on. 


New union formed 
at Saskatoon Convention 


The creation of the new 40,000-member 
Canadian Food and Drink Workers Union 
was announced in mid-September at a 
convention in Saskatoon, Sask. The 
CFDWU is the product of a merger bet- 
ween the United Packinghouse Workers 
and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen (L.G. Oct., p. 575). 
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Ontario Teamsters win 
parity with U.S. brothers 


Ontario members of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters won wage 
parity with their United States counter- 
parts when they approved a new contract 
with 51 major trucking firms on August 
25. The contract gave them a 40.7-per- 
cent pay increase and substantial fringe 
benefits over a three-year period. Hourly 
wages will be increased by a total of $1.10 
in stages over the next 30 months. 

Before their first increase of 15 cents an 
hour on October 1, the basic hourly wage 
for drivers was $2.70, and for dock work- 
ers, $2.60. The subsequent increases will 
be 10 cents on March 2, 1969, 20 cents on 


June 1, 1969, 10 cents on January 4, 


1970, 10 cents on May 31, 1970, 20 cents 


on January 2, 1971, and 25 cents on May 
| 29, 1971. 


The companies agreed to contribute to 


the union’s health and welfare fund, 
additional payments of $9 a month for 
each employee, thereby raising the total 


monthly payments to $25. They agreed 


' also to pay the full premiums required 
_ under the Ontario Hospital Services Com- 
_ mission plan, which means increasing the 
payments for each employee by $1!1 a 


premium-period. 
One of the major changes in fringe 


benefits was the institution of a cost-of- 


living bonus that would be paid into the 


' employees’ pension plan instead of directly 
to the workers. The value of the bonus 
will be geared to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living index, and _ will 
| permit wages to be increased by a max- 
imum of 8 cents an hour over the three- 


year period. The total wage and fringe- 
benefit increases amount to $1.47 an hour. 


| Massey-Ferguson employees 
win near wage parity 


Wage parity with workers in the United 
States was the core of the dispute that 
touched off the Massey-Ferguson Indus- 
tries’ strike at the company’s two plants 
in Toronto and Brantford. 

The strike began on April 19 and lasted 
10 weeks. About 87 per cent of the 5,700 
workers, members of the United Auto 
Workers, voted on June 29 to accept a 


| three-year contract. 


The settlement provides increases rang- 
ing from 67 to 97 cents an hour by 


} December 22, 1969. This would bring the 


| hourly rate of skilled tradesmen to $4.43, 
and of sweepers to $3.27. 

Fringe benefits include full pay during 
'a 10-day shutdown at Christmas, and 
a vacation bonus of $100 in addition to 
vacation pay. Workers received immediate 
increases of from 25 to 50 cents an hour. 
Retroactive pay going back to December 
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J. G. Fletcher 


15, 1967, ranges from 19 cents to 49 
cents an hour. 

Total wage parity with the U.S., ex- 
cluding fringe benefits, would have 
brought the basic Canadian rate to about 
$4.11 by 1970. Although the wage in- 
creases granted were somewhat higher 
than those in the U.S., the fringe benefits 
were not so costly. During negotiations, 
the company said that wage parity would 
cost $6,000,000 annually and force it to 
move to the U.S. The contract assures 
workers that the company will not move 
during the lifetime of the agreement, and 
guarantees pensions if the move becomes 
a reality. 


Toronto Star key personnel 
win $200 top minimum 


A three-year settlement at The Toronto 
Star will give weekly top minimums of 
$200 and over by March 1970 to key 
advertising, business office, circulation, 
editorial and promotion personnel. This 
raises minimums for these classifications 
by $41 a week, which is $10 more than 
the $31 increase negotiated for other 
employees in key classifications. 

A similar settlement of $31 at key top 
minimums was negotiated at The Toronto 
Telegram, but there was no higher-paid 


group in key classifications. The top 
minimum will go to $190. 
The agreement with the Star was 


reached a week before the employees 
were free to strike. The American News- 
paper Guild, which bargained for the 
employees, estimated that the settlement 
contained $500,000 more than was offered 
at the close of negotiations. It requires the 
paper to pay experienced reporters and 
photographers an extra $10 a week within 
three months after signing, and an addi- 
tional 10 per cent within 15 months. 

One of the fringe benefits gives Star 
employees was four-week vacations after 
10 years of service. 


Francis M. Hereford 


Francis M. Hereford 
heads Annuities Branch 


Francis M. Hereford, 57, previously 
assistant to the Deputy Minister of 
Labour, has been appointed Director of 
the Industrial Pensions and Annuities 
Branch, Canada Department of Labour. 
He succeeds J. G. Fletcher, 67, who 
retired at the end of June. 


Mr. Hereford was born in Winnipeg 
and educated in Ottawa and Montreal. 
He joined the Department of Labour in 
1931, serving with the Unemployment 
Relief Branch until 1941. After three years 
as assistant to the Director of the Voca- 
tional Training Branch, he was appointed 
Assistant Associate Director of National 
Selective Service, and subsequently special 
assistant to the Deputy Minister. 


Mr. Hereford became Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Special Services Branch in 
1948, and then moved to Britain in 1956 
as a representative of the Department of 
Labour in London. He returned to 
Ottawa in 1959 to become Director of the 
Special Services Branch. During the 
Department’s reorganization in January 
1966, Mr. Hereford was made assistant 
to the Deputy Minister, a position he 
held until March 31, 1968. 


J. G. Fletcher had joined the Branch 
as its actuary in 1947, and had served as 
Acting Director since the autumn of 
1966. Born in Portage-la-Prairie, Man., 
Mr. Fletcher joined Mutual Life of 
Canada after graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, and the Manitoba 
Agricultural College, Winnipeg. 


From 1941 to 1944, Mr. Fletcher served 
in the Armed Forces, first as a battery 
captain with the 19th Field Regiment, 
RCA, and, after promotion to major, as 
second incommand of the 10th Light Anti- 
Aircraft Regiment, RCA, until it was 
disbanded. 
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labour Federation Conventions — 1968 


New Brunswick and Manitoba 


Unions are here to stay,” said Paul 
Lepage of Bathurst, President of the New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour. ‘““When 
all employers realize this, we will in- 
crease our productivity, have better wages, 
better conditions of employment, and 
more labour stability in our province.” 

Mr. Lepage was addressing the 237 
delegates representing unions and labour 
councils in the province, at the opening 
day of the Federation’s 12th annual con- 
vention on June 17 in Bathurst. 

In recounting the accomplishments and 
setbacks of the year, Mr. Lepage told the 
conference that there had been a one- 
day meeting of all labour councils in the 
province to study the report of the Royal 
Commission on Employer-Employee Re- 
lations in the Public Services of New 
Brunswick. At the close of the second 
meeting with representatives of the Cana- 
dian Union of Public Employees and the 


New Brunswick 


secretary-treasurer, the Federation sup- 
ported the report with only one major 
objection—its opposition to the merit 
system in place of seniority. 

“The Federation contended that every 
union should have the right to negotiate 
seniority clauses for promotions and job 
security,” he said, ‘““But rather than hold 
up the report, we supported it in princi- 
ple.” It was expected that the Government 
would deal with the report at the fall 
session of the Legislature. ‘‘We intend to 
use every means possible at our disposal 
to have this report enacted as law along 
the lines recommended by Dr. Saul 
Frankel.” 

Mr. Lepage said that the November 
layoff of 450 men by the CNR in the 
Atlantic region was considered a crisis in 
Moncton. The Federation called a mass 
meeting and invited five federal cabinet 
ministers, but none attended. 

He called attention also to a meeting 
of the Atlantic Provinces Federation of 
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Labour that followed the Hawker-Siddeley 
announcement of the Sydney mill’s 
closing. At this meeting it was decided 
that a brief should be presented to all 
members of Parliament from the Atlantic 
provinces explaining the plight of the 
region’s workers and requesting a meeting 
to discuss the situation. 


Bill C-186 


At the meeting with the Atlantic MPs, 
a proposed bill by the Hon. Jean Mar- 
chand, Minister of Manpower and Im- 
migration, was violently attacked by 
Atlantic provincial labour representatives, 
who contended that it would give special 
bargaining powers to the Confederation 
of National Trade Unions. “This bill 
would carve into our existing national 
bargaining units,’’ Mr. Lepage said, “‘and 
would only compound our present pro- 
blem and further widen the wage gap that 
now exists in our part of the country.” 

Two widely-disputed resolutions intro- 
duced and referred for further study at 
the opening session were again placed 
before the delegates and passed by them. 
One was the reform of the province’s 
Garnishment Act, which gives creditors 
the right to garnishee wages of a creditee, 
and the other was the closing of provincial 
highways to commercial vehicles on Sun- 
days, except for the transportation of 
perishable goods. 

Other motions passed during the open- 
ing day called on the provincial Govern- 
ment to: 

e open all salmon waters in the pro- 
vince to New Brunswick fishermen, and 
supply a map of all such waters; 

e impose stricter penalties upon indus- 
tries polluting New Brunswick waters; 

® amend the Municipalities Act so that 
municipal elections could be held on 
Saturdays instead of Mondays; 

e establish an annual provincial holi- 
day; 

® inspect amusement rides at fairs, etc.; 

e increase vacation pay to six per cent; 

e build a trade school in Fredericton; 

@ provide higher pay for student nurses. 

Other resolutions asked the provincial 
Government to: implement government- 


sponsored compulsory automobile insu- 
rance; raise the minimum hourly wage in 
N.B. to $1.50 for all employable persons; 
develop highly effective and _ efficient 
residential adult training centres in the 
provinces; refund all sales tax paid on 
children’s clothing purchased for youths 
under the age of 18 years; bring linemen 
working in the field of electricity under 
the same safety and technical standards 
as the inside wiring trade; reimburse 
workers called for jury duty in the amount 
lost by absence from work, plus expenses; 
bring the New Brunswick Electric Power 
Commission workers under the New 
Brunswick Labour Relations Act. 

The delegates called also for another 
television station in Saint John, for all 
government-subsidized fishing vessels 
under construction to be built in New 
Brunswick, and for a premium of 10 per 
cent to be awarded to contractors whose 
home base is in New Brunswick. 


Job Safety 


The federal Government was asked to 
provide an experienced safety man for 
the Saint John waterfront. 

And both Governments were urged to 
consider the establishment of a Canadian 
merchant marine in the near future. The 
Federation went on record as supporting - 
the campaign of Canada’s shipyard 
unions, in their efforts to obtain more 
Canadian freighters. Only .01 per cent of 
Canada’s imports and exports are carried > 
on Canadian vessels. 

Some of the resolutions were more. 
directly related to the trade union struc- — 
ture in New Brunswick. As a result of | 
these resolutions, the annual monthly. 
contribution of each of the 23,000 mem- 
bers of the NBFL was raised to 10 cents | 
from 7; the president of the Federation | 
will receive an annual honorarium of | 
$700 and the secrerary-treasurer $1,000; _ 
and the Federation will petition the 
provincial Government to abolish the ex | 
parte injunction, often imposed by the | 
courts to remove picket lines during | 
strikes. | 

The secretary-treasurer of the Federa- 
tion, Valerie Bourgeois, of Moncton, said | 
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that the membership had increased by 

3,532 since last year. 

Henry Rhodes, of Ottawa, the Canadian 
Labour Congress director for provincial 
labour federations and councils, outlined 

the new ruling of the CLC, forcing all 
unions to affiliate with local councils and 
provincial federations. The speaker told 
the delegates that all member unions of 
the CLC must belong to the provincial 
federation to maintain CLC affiliation. 
“Of course this must be implemented 
with prudence and good sense,” he said. 

Mr. Rhodes spoke on other constitu- 
tional changes made at the CLC’s national 
convention. An amendment as made to 
the CLC constitution to make all provin- 
cial federation presidents members of the 
executive council. This would ‘“‘bring all 
provincial federations in closer liaison 
with the CLC.” 

He complimented the work of the 
NBFL during the last year, referring to 
the Federation’s detailed study of the 
Frankel Report and a meeting with other 
At'antic Province federations to discuss 
regional disparity. 


Fair Employment 

George McCurdy, Human Rights Of- 
ficer with the Fair Employment Practices 
Branch of the Department of Labour, 
praised the NBFL for supporting the 
human rights movement in New Bruns- 
wick. Mr. McCurdy referred to the present 
Situation in the United States and said 
that discrimination was ‘“‘the order of the 
day.’ A recent Gallup poll taken in the 
U.S. showed that only one of every 100 
persons thought the American Negro was 
being discriminated against. 

“Prejudice and discrimination is more 
subtle in Canada,’ he said, and pointed 
to the Candian Indian who earns an 
average of $1,316 a year. Mr. McCurdy 
urged members of trade unions to keep 
working for human rights. ‘“Trade union- 
ists must become more involved in com- 
munity affairs in order to bring the 
problems of the human rights movement 
to the attention of the public,’’ he said. 


Officers Elected 

Paul Lepage was re-elected for a second 
term as President. Other officers re-elected 
for a second term were: Regional Vice- 
Presidents Eric Petrie, Bathurst; Michael 
Kenny, Newcastle; Greg Murphy, Monc- 
ton; Phil Hooker, Frederiction; Roland 
Blanchette, Edmundston; and _ Lloyd 
Basque, Dalhousie. Valerie Bourgeois, 
Moncton, was re-elected Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

Before the sessions adjourned, Mr. 
Lepage announced that an _ executive 
meeting would be called in the near 
future. It would study new labour legisla- 
tion expected to be introduced in the 
Provincial legislature this fall by Labour 
Minister H. H. Williamson. 


. 
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Manitoba 


Tue President of the Manitoba Federa- 
tion of Labour, R. J. Henderson, told 
the 200 delegates attending the 14th 
annual convention of the 50,000-member 
Federation in Winnipeg, June 7 to 9, 
that the union movement no longer had 
the desire to co-operate with the Manito- 
ba Labour-Management Review Commit- 
tee, commonly known as the Woods 
Committee. 

“There continues to be exasperation 
and frustration due to the failure of the 
Woods Committee to bring in effective 
recommendations to the Government,” 
Mr. Henderson said. “Consequently, 
there is no wide-spread desire expressed 
by labour members of the committee to 
continue with the futile experience.” 
Before the conference was over, however, 
delegates decided to continue particip- 
ating in the work of the committee. 

Turning to the economic conditions in 
Canada and Manitoba during the past 
year, Mr. Henderson told the convention 
that labour won good settlements in 
recent months. “It is not coincidental, 
however, that they were being won in a 
period that has been dubbed by officials 
of the Economic Council of Canada as 
‘The Great Expansion.’ ”’ 

He went on to praise indirectly the 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
Taxation. 

‘*Publication of the report was followed 
by an almost unprecedented high-pressure 
campaign by corporations and _ special 
interest groups who would, if the Carter 
Commission recommendations were a- 
dopted, be required to make larger contri- 
butions to the country’s tax needs.” 


Membership Surge 


Louis Laberge, President of the 207,000- 
member Quebec Federation of Labour, 
told the convention that there has been 
a great surge of new members into the 
ranks of the Quebec labour movement, 
and that the voice of the working man in 
Quebec will be heard much more loudly 
across the land. 

Mr. Laberge said that Quebec used to 
be known as ‘“‘the cheap province’ be- 
cause Americans and other Canadians 
could obtain inexpensive labour there. 

Too often the Quebec labour movement 
has been sleeping at the switch, he said, 
and not making itself heard. “‘There are 
more groups affiliating with the QFL. 
And it’s not the best time to build a 
strong federation when you _ need it. 
You've got to do it before.” 


In an interview after his address, Mr. 
Laberge said that the QFL, a CLC affil- 
iate has 207,000 card carrying members, 
and its rival, the Confederation of Na- 
tional Trade Unions, has about 205,000 
members. 


Concern for the Community 


The Canadian labour movement is in 
danger of turning on itself, said Gérard 
Rancourt, Executive Vice-President of the 
CLC. Speaking to delegates on the second 
day of the meeting, Mr. Rancourt said: 
‘The trouble in this country is that many 
of our unions have become part of the 
establishment. Our unions and _ their 
representatives are only concerned with 
their own contracts. But part and parcel 
of the movement for social reform is that 
it must fight for peace and equality for 
the whole community at all times.” 


Mr. Rancourt, who until this spring 
was General Secretary of the QFL, told 
delegates that only about one-third of the 
Canadian labour force is unionized, and 
if there was no relief for these unorganized 
workers, a movement might arise to take’ 
things into its own hands. “‘That is our 
duty and responsibility before the nation.” 


Joseph James, former MFL executive, 
charged MFL-affiliated union locals with 
‘“‘chiseling’’ on affiliation dues. He said 
per capita fees of 7 cents a month are 
now paid by locals for about 35,000 
members, and the real number of affiliates 
was 46,000. 


Delegates passed a resolution support- 
ing organizations backing medicare to 
cover all Manitobans, and urged the im- 
mediate implementation of the federal 
medicare plan. 


They passed resolutions calling for 
improved workmen’s compensation con- 
ditions concerning accidents, condemning 
‘‘oimmick”’ advertising, and requesting a 
new detention home in Winnipeg. 

A resolution, introduced at the close 
of the convention, urging a monthly 
voluntary, two-cent, per capita levy on all 
locals, was defeated. Delegates voted also 
against a resolution that called for the 
provincial Government to discontinue 
the use of daylight saving time in Manito- 
ba, north of the 53rd parallel. 

A. A. (Bud) Franklin, International 
Representative of the United Brewery 
and Soft Drink Workers (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), and formerly Vice-President, CLC 
(Prairie Region), defeated R. J. (Bud) 
Henderson to become President of the 
Manitoba Federation of Labour. 

The official 1968-69 slate is: Mr. 
Franklin, President; Joseph Wilford, re- 
elected First Vice-President; R. J. Hen- 
derson, Second Vice-President; T. E. Fick, 
third Vice-President; and Bernard 
Christophe, re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Employment Fatalities 


Second Quarter, 1968 


The Department has received reports on 
182 employment fatalities that occurred 
in Canada during the second quarter of 
1968. During the previous quarter, 245 
fatalities were recorded. This is 68 more 
than the previously published total of 177 
(L. G., Aug., p. 471). In the second 
quarter of last year, 271 fatalities were 
recorded—67 more than the preliminary 
figure of 204 (L. G., Nov. 1967, p. 688). 

During the quarter, two multi-fatality 
accidents brought death to seven work- 
men. In April, four men lost their lives in 
a plane crash near Vancouver Interna- 
tional Airport, and three railway employ- 
ees were burned to death when their train 
derailed in Emerson, Man. 

Four industry divisions accounted for 
67.0 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities.* Of the total, 33 occurred in 
construction, 31 in transportation, 30 in 
manufacturing and 28 in mining. The 
remaining 33.0 per cent were distributed 
in other industry divisions as follows: 
forestry, 12.1 per cent; public administra- 
tion, 6.0 per cent; trade, 5.5 per cent; 
service, 3.9 per cent; fishing, 3.3 per cent; 
and agriculture, 2.2 per cent. No fatalities 
were reported in the finance industry. 

The 25-44 age group accounted for 43.4 
per cent of the total number of fatalities. 


*See Table H, p. 680. 
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Workers in the 45-64 age group accounted 
for 33.5 per cent, and the remaining 23.1 
per cent were distributed among the other 
age groups as follows: 20-24 age group, 
11.5 per cent; Gorand:over,6.L. per cent: 
and 14-19 age group, 5.5 per cent. 


Three occupational divisions accounted 
for 67.0 per cent of the total fatalities: 


The employment fatalities covered in this 
review are those sustained by persons gainfully 
employed. They occurred during the course of, 
or arose out of their employment, and they 
include deaths resulting from industrial diseases. 


Statistics on employment fatalities are com- 
piled by the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour from reports received 
from the provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards and certain other official sources. News- 
paper reports are used to supplement these. For 
industries not covered by workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation, newspaper reports are the De- 
partment’s only source of information. It is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such in- 
dustries as agriculture, fishing and trapping, and 
certain of the service groups, is not as complete 
as it is in industries covered by workmen’s 
compensation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents, which are in fact 
industrial, may be omitted from the Department’s 
records because of lack of information in press 
reports. 


The number of fatalities that occurred during 
the period under review is usually greater than 
indicated in the article and tables. Fatalities that 
were not reported in time for inclusion, however, 
are recorded in supplementary lists, and statistics 
are revised accordingly in the next annual review. 


craftsmen, production process and related 
workers, 35.2 per cent; transportation 
and communication workers, 18.1 per 
cent; and miners, quarrymen and related 
workers, 13.7 per cent. 

The distribution of the remaining 33.0 
per cent among other occupational divi- 
sions was as follows: loggers and related 
workers, 9.9 per cent; labourers and 
unskilled workers (not agricultural, log- 
ging, fishing or mining), 8.2 per cent; 
service and recreation workers, 4.9 per 
cent; fishermen and managerial workers, 
2.8 per cent each; farmers, 2.2 per cent; 
and professional occupation workers and 
sales employees, 1.1 per cent each. There 
were no fatalities recorded for clerical 
workers. 

Three accident-type categories account- 
ed for 71.4 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities. These were: struck by different 
objects, 29.1 per cent; collisions, derail- 
ments, wrecks, etc., 22.0 per cent; and 
falls and slips, 20.3 per cent. The remain- 
ing 28.6 per cent were distributed among 
other accident-type categories as follows: 
caught in, on or between different objects, 
8.8 per cent; inhalations, absorptions and 
industrial diseases, 8.2 per cent; contact 
with electric current, 5.5 per cent; con- 
flagrations, temperature extremes and 
explosions, 2.8 per cent; miscellaneous 
accidents, 2.2 per cent; and over-exertion, 
1.1 per cent. No fatalities were recorded 
in the striking against or stepping on 
objects accident-type category. 

A cross section analysis of the greatest 
concentration of fatalities by age reveals 
that the 25-44 age group accounted for 
50.0 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities in mining, 48.5 per cent in 
construction, and 48.4 per cent in trans- 
portation. An examination of the concen- 
tration of fatalities by occupation shows 
that craftsmen, production process and | 
related workers accounted for 76.7 per 
cent of the fatalities that occurred in} 
manufacturing, and 66.7 per cent of those 
in construction. Transport and communi- | 
cation workers accounted for 64.5 per 
cent of the total number of fatalities that 
occurred in the transportation industry. 

An analysis of cross-classifications of | 
industry divisions by main accident-type 
categories reveals that 68.2 per cent of the 
fatalities in forestry and 30.3 per cent in’ 
the construction industry were the result 
of the victim being struck by different 
objects; another 36.4 per cent of fatalities 
in construction were the result of falls’ 
and slips; and 61.3 per cent of fatalities 
in transportation were the result of 
collisions, derailments and wrecks. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were 58 fatalities in April, 63 in May and. 
61 in June. By province, the largest num- 


ber of fatalities, 62, occurred in Ontario; 


in British Columbia there were 45, and in 
Alberta, 26. | 
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PR. LINIDEEAIES 


Consumer, August 1968 


The consumer price index (1949 = 100) 
rose by 0.3 per cent to 156.0 at the begin- 
ning of August from 155.6 at the begin- 
ning of July. It was 3.4 per cent above the 
August 1967 level of 150.9. 

The food index increased by 1.1 per 
cent to 153.6 from 151.9, and was 1.6 per 
cent higher than in August 1967. Bread 
prices rose by 2.6 per cent, and eggs also 
indicated a substantial price increase over 
the preceding month. Fresh milk and 
sugar remained unchanged in price, and 
butter declined marginally. 

Among meat items, there was a notice- 
able increase in the price of pork products. 
Chicken and beef advanced slightly, but 
turkey was a little lower. Produce prices 
declined slightly as lower quotations for 
potatoes, cabbage, celery and tomatoes 
Outweighed increases for apples and 
strawberries. 

The housing index advanced 0.1 per cent 
to 158.4 from 158.3 and was 4.1 per cent 
above the August 1967 level of 152.2. Gen- 
erally higher rents were recorded, with tie 
largest increases occurring in Calgary, 
Toronto, Montreal and Winnipeg. Home- 
ownership costs remained unchanged 
except for higher insurance premiums and 
fuel oil prices in a number of cities. 
Furniture and carpet prices declined as a 
result of midsummer sales, and supplies 
and services showed little change from 
the preceding month. 

The clothing index declined by 0.3 per 
cent to 135.7 from 136.1 and was 2.6 per 
cent above the August 1967 level of 132.3. 
Sales reduced prices for most men’s and 
women’s outerwear, but the prices of 
footwear and piece goods increased. 

The transportation index declined by 
0.1 per cent to 161.8 from 161.9. Generally 
lower train fares and new automobile 
prices outweighed increases for gasoline 
and taxi fares in a number of cities. 

The health and personal care index 
rose by 0.2 per cent to 199.1 from 198.8. 
The increase was due to increased dentists’ 
fees in Regina and Saskatoon, together 
with generally higher prices for pharma- 
ceuticals and toiletries. 

The recreation and reading index in- 
creased by 0.2 per cent to 175.2 from 
174.8. The tobacco and alcohol index 


_ femained unchanged at 141.1 and was 9.7 
| Per cent higher than the August 


1967 
level of 128.6. 
Group indexes a year ago in August 
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were: food 153.6; housing (shelter and 
household operation) 158.4; clothing 
135.7; transportation 161.8; health and 
personal care 199.1; recreation and read- 
ing 175.2; and tobacco and alcohol 141.1. 


City Consumer, August 1968 


Between July and August, consumer 
price indexes advanced in all regional 
cities and city combinations except Toron- 
to, where the all-items index remained 
unchanged. The increases ranged from 
1.2 per cent in St. John’s to 0.2 per cent 
in Edmonton-Calgary and Vancouver. 

Food prices advanced in seven cities 
and declined in three. The housing index 
moved up in all cities except Vancouver, 
where it remained at the July level. The 
clothing index and transportation index 
each declined in five cities, reflecting 
summer sale prices for men’s and women’s 
outerwear, and seasonal reductions in 
new car prices. The indexes for health and 
personal care, and for recreation and 
reading, moved up in seven regional 
cities. Prices for tobacco and alcohol 
products increased in three cities, declined 
in three, and remained unchanged in four. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between July 1968 and August 
1968 were as follows: St. John’s +1.7 to 
137.9*; Halifax +0.8 to 148.1; Montreal 
+0.6 to 153.7; Saint John +0.5 to 151.4; 
Ottawa +0.5 to 155.7; Winnipeg +0.4 to 
151.3; Saskatoon-Regina +0.4 to 146.0; 
Edmonton-Calgary +0.3 to 146.6; Van- 
couver +0.3 to 149.1; Toronto remained 
unchanged at 157.4. 


Wholesale, August 1968 


The general wholesale index (1935- 
39= 100) moved up 0.2 per cent in August 
to 269.7 from the July index of 269.2, and 
was 1.9 per cent higher than the August 
1967 index of 264.8. Five of the eight 
major group indexes increased, two 
decreased, and one was unchanged. 

The animal products group index rose 
1.2 per cent to 299.9 from 296.2 on price 
increases for livestock, fresh and cured 
meats, and eggs. An increase of 0.5 per 
cent to 215.9 from 214.9 in the chemical 
products group index reflected higher 
prices for soaps and detergents. 

Increases of 0.2 per cent or less occurred 


*On base June 1951 = 100. 


in the following major group indexes: 
textile products, 256.5 from 256.1; iron 
products, 277.2 from 276.7; and non- 
metallic minerals, 206.4 from 206.3. 

The non-ferrous metal products group 
index moved down 0.6 per cent in August 
to 245.3 from 246.8 in response to lower 
prices for silver. The vegetable products 
group index declined 0.2 per cent to 
229.4 from 229.9. 

The July figures incorporate revisions 
due to the receipt of returns delayed by 
the postal strike at the time of the original 
publication of the July indexes and the 
preliminary release of the August indexes. 


Farm Products Prices 


The index of Canadian farm products at 
terminal markets (1935-39=100) ad- 
vanced 0.9 per cent to 266.1 from 263.8 
in the three-week period August 2 to 
August 23. The animal products index 
moved up 3.4 per cent to 345.8 from 
334.4, and the field products index 
declined 3.5 per cent to 186.5 from 193.3. 


British Retail, June 1968 


The British index of retail prices 
(January 16, 1962= 100) was 125.4 at June 
18, compared with 124.9 at May 21, and 
119.9 at June 20, 1967. 

The index for foods, the prices of which 
are affected by seasonal variations, rose 
by nearly 0.5 to 125.6, compared with 
125.1 in May. Increases in the prices of 
fresh fruit, fresh vegetables, eggs and 
bacon were partly offset by reductions in 
the prices of potatoes. The index of the 
food group as a whole rose by nearly 0.5 
per cent to 124.1, compared with 123.6 
in May. 

In the fuel and light group, the principal 
changes were increases in charges for gas. 
The index for this group as a whole rose 
by less than | per cent to 131.9, compared 
with 130.8 in May. 

The index for the transport and vehicle 
group rose to 120.4 compared with 120.1 
in May, mainly as a resuit of a rise in the 
average level of prices of second-hand 
cars. 

The miscellaneous goods group index 
rose by 1!4 per cent to 126.7 compared 
with 124.8 in May. 

There was an increase of about 0.5 per 
cent in the average level of prices of meals 
bought and consumed outside the home, 
the index rising to 127.5 from 126.8. 
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Nurses 
in 
Canada 


According to Countdown,* slightly less 
than three quarters of the professional 


nurses in Canada were employed in 
nursing in 1966. One fifth of the 112,866 
registered were not employed in nursing, 
and they comprised those employed in 
other occupations as well as those not 
employed at all. Five per cent of the 
respondents did not report their employ- 
ment status. 

Married women accounted for more 
than half of the respondents employed in 
nursing, and they outnumbered their 
single counterparts by a ratio of 7 to 1 
among those not employed in nursing. 

More than half of the professionally 
active nurses registered worked on full- 
time schedules, and 18.6 per cent pursued 
part-time activity. Nine out of 10 of 
those employed part-time were married 
women, and 7.2 per cent were classified 
as single. 


Education 


Of the 82,517 nurses employed in 
nursing, less than | per cent were holders 
of Master or higher degrees; 5 per cent 
had a Bachelor’s degree; 10 per cent had 
some credits toward a_ baccalaureate 
degree; and the remaining 85 per cent had 
as their highest educational qualification, 
diploma program leading to R.N. 


*Countdown 1967, Canadian Nursing Statis- 
tics, Canadian Nurses’ Association. 
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The proportion of nurses with academic 


degrees and university preparation was 


somewhat higher among the full-time 
than among the part-time nurses. 


Employment and Occupation 


The majority, 78.7 per cent, were em- 
ployed in hospitals or other institutions, 
and 6.3 per cent in public health other 
than school health organizations. Private 
practice accounted for 4.5 per cent of the 
total, and 3!4 per cent were in schools of 
nursing. The remainder were employed 
by offices of physicians and dentists, and 
in occupational health, school health and 
other specified fields. 

General duty or staff nurse was the 
employment status of two out of three 
registrants, and 12 per cent of the total 
were classified as head nurse or assistant. 
The others were distributed, in descending 
order, among supervisor or assistant, 
other specified position, instructor and 
director or assistant. 


Age 


Thirty-four years was the median age 
of all professional nurses registered in 
1966. Those not employed in nursing had 
a median age of 35, which rose to 39 for 
registrants with employment status not 
stated. The single nurses in the latter 
category, however, had a median age of 
30. For those employed in nursing, the 
median age was 33, and the median age 
for married nurses in that group was 35, 
six years higher than for single nurses. 
Married registrants not employed in 
nursing had a median age of 34, identical 
with the median age for all registrants, and 
lower than the single nurses in that group, 
whose median age was 38. 


Women's Bureau 


More than half of the registrants em- 
ployed in nursing were under 35 years of 
age. One third were between 35 and 54 
and the remainder were over 55. 


Where Do They Live? 


Ontario and Quebec together accounted 
for 62 per cent of all registrants employed 
in nursing. Ontario employed 40 per cent 
and Quebec 22 per cent. This proportion 
differed from the geographic distribution 
of women in the labour force as a whole 
for 1966, when 38 per cent of all working 
women lived in Ontario and 28 per cent 
in Quebec.* British Columbia accounted 
for 10 per cent of the total employed 
nurses, Alberta 7 per cent, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan 5 per cent each, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick 3 per cent 
each, and Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward Island 1 per cent each. 


Male Nurses 


There were 372 male nurses registered 
in Canada and employed in nursing. Of 
these, 77 per cent were in hospitals and 
other institutions. 

Slightly less than half were classified as 
general duty or staff nurses, compared to 
two thirds of the female nurses in such 
positions. Director and assistant director 
positions were held by 5 per cent of the 
male nurses and 3 per cent of the female 
nurses; 16 per cent of the male nurses 
were Classified as supervisors and as- 
sistants, compared with 7 per cent of the 
female nurses; and 18 per cent of the male 
nurses were head nurses and assistants, 
whereas 11 per cent of the female nurses 
were in such positions. 


Earnings 


Minimum basic gross salaries recom- 
mended by the provincial nurses’ associa- 
tions for general staff nurses for 1968 
ranged from $400 a month in Prince 
Edward Island to $600 a month in British 
Columbia. Upward revisions are recom- 
mended commensurate with the educa- 
tional qualifications and responsibilities 
of the position. 


Employment Standards 


Hours of work recommended by 
provincial nurses associations ranged from 
35 a week in Ontario and 3714 in British 
Columbia to 40 in all other provinces. 
Five provincial associations, those in 
British Columbia, Newfoundland, On- 
tario, Prince Edward Island and Quebec, 
recommend a minimum of 16 hours 
between shifts, and annual vacations vary 
from 15 to 20 working days a month, 
where recommended. 


*Facts and Figures about Women in the 
Labour Force, 1966, Women’s Bureau, Canada 
Department of Labour. 
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Employment and Social Problems 


Of Older Workers — Per 


“In the years ahead, up to 1975, the 
population of the world is expected to rise 
every year by some 2 per cent, but the 
number of those aged 60 and over will 
increase by 214 per cent a year, or by 
some 6 million persons annually. The 
general picture, then, is of a world with an 
aging population, with a higher popula- 
tion of older workers in the labour force 
and greater numbers of old people for 
society to consider and, to some extent, 
support.” 

The foregoing statement was made ina 
report on the employment and _ social 
problems of older workers, published by 
the International Society for Rehabilita- 
tion of the Disabled in the July 1968 issue 
of the Society’s quarterly publication, 
International Rehabilitation Review. The 
report was presented by the International 
Labour Organization to the International 
Seminar on Vocational Rehabilitation of 
Disabled and Elderly Workers in Rural 
Areas, held in Halle, German Democratic 
Republic, last April. 

According to the report, the ILO adopt- 
ed in 1961 a resolution concerning the 
special employment problems of older 
workers. The resolution drew attention to 
the fact that these problems had been 
accentuated by the introduction of new 
manufacturing techniques and production 
methods. It emphasized also the need for 
vocational guidance, occupational train- 
ing and re-training, job placement, and 
relocation programs adapted to the needs 
of older workers. Finally, the resolution 
stressed the need for social security 
systems covering old-age insurance in 
developing countries. 

The problems of older people were the 
keynote of the report delivered to the 
International Labour Conference in 1962 
by the ILO’s Director-General, David 
Morse. At that time, Mr. Morse stressed 
the difficulties of drawing any composite 
picture, or of giving a chronological 
definition of older workers. Their diffi- 
culties were outlined within the broad 
framework of economic and social change 
generally, as well as within the more 
specific framework of social protection as 
seen against the background of particular 
national and local circumstances and of 
individual need and capacity. 
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The report stated also that age becomes 
a significant factor in the life of a worker 
when, because of advancing years, he 
begins to find difficulty either in doing his 
work or in finding or keeping a job. It is 
at this stage that he becomes an older 
worker from the standpoint of the world 
of work. 

The ILO paper poses the question, 
What are the problems and prospects for 
older workers in economic life ? 

Older workers often find it hard to 
adapt to new work methods and produc- 
tion techniques and, in an effort to keep 
up with a fast-changing industrial society, 
may have to transfer to jobs better suited 
to their changing capacities. While trying 
to make this change, they may encounter 
discrimination on the basis of their age, 
or be confronted with rigid hiring regula- 
tions. They may find it hard to get another 
job or even to obtain retraining. They may 
find that, for all practical purposes, they 
have been tossed onto the human scrap 
heap and that no one has much use for 
them or interest in them. 

The report examined, under three 
major headings, the main difficulties and 
prejudices encountered by older workers, 
and indicated to what extent these can be 
justified : 

1. Technological change. Frequently 
the education, training and skills acquired 
by older workers do not equip them to 
cope with new work methods and produc- 
tion techniques. 

Related research studies had shown, the 
report stated, that on the whole, those 
popular notions of aging in relation to 
work needed to be radically revised. 
Studies have demonstrated conclusively 
that work capacity may, in some respects, 
increase rather than diminish with ad- 
vancing years, and that, more often than 
is generally believed, efficiency and respon- 
sibility may be higher among older 
workers than among younger ones. 

2. Physiological requirements. It is 
often argued that older workers are 
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unable to meet the physical requirement 
of a particular job, and that, even whe! 
the physical content of the work is reduces 
or eliminated, they may be at a disad 
vantage because the new process may cal 
for greater mental effort, or bette 
perception. 

In the United States, according to th 
report, surveys of comparative job per 
formance by age for both factory ans 
office workers had shown that nearly hal 
of the 45-54 age group had man-hour out 
put indices greater than the averag 
worker in the 35-44 age group. Anothe 
survey showed that women office worker 
aged 45 to 65 reached an exceptionall 
high level of output and efficiency in suc! 
tasks as typing, or the sorting and filin 
of documents. 

3. Prejudice and discrimination. Pos 
sibly these are the most serious obstacle 
of all. Many employers have preconceive 
and ill-founded notions about the abilit 
of workers above a certain age. The 
appear to believe that older workers ar 
less productive, less adaptable, mor 
prone to sickness and absenteeism, an 
more difficult to fit into pension schemes 
These mistaken beliefs may be the roo 
cause in the fixing of arbitrary age limit 
for both engagement and cessation o 
service—in other words, a form of dis 
crimination. 

The report referred to the _ publi 
education undertaken in many countrie 
as one method of combatting age dis 
crimination. Through such media as th 
press, radio, cinema and television, th 
public at large has learned of the problem 
of older workers and how they can b 
resolved by co-operative effort. 

Legislation was cited as another metho 
of eliminating discrimination. There 1 
almost as much difference of opinio: 
about the value of such legislation, how 
ever, as there is about the use of quot 
schemes for disabled persons. Those whi 
favour it maintain that it helps creat 
employment for elderly workers. Thos 
who oppose legislation say that it 1 
difficult to enforce non-discrimination 01 
the basis of age. 


The second half of the foregoing article will b 
published in our December issue. 
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Global Needs In Rehabilitation 


Part Il 


Outsiders entertain a variety of notions 
about the role played by government and 
voluntary organizations in rehabilitation 
services. But, basically, these agencies 
connected with the rehabilitation process 
are concerned with the medical, social, 
educational and vocational questions. It 
is likely that several ministries will parti- 
cipate, and it is important, therefore, that 
responsibility for rehabilitation by clearly 
designated. A comprehensive plan should 
be drawn up for a co-ordinated inter- 
ministry program. 

Laws affecting the welfare of the handi- 
capped are not in themselves a solution to 
the many problems faced by this group, 
but perceptive government legislation can 
help create public acceptance of handicap- 
ped people. Many countries have enacted 
anti-discrimination legislation affecting 
employment, housing and education for 
the physically handicapped. Social welfare 
ministries are urged to alert the appro- 
priate government agencies to the benefits 
of civil rights legislation for the handi- 
capped. 

Private initiative has been primarily 
responsible for the development of re- 
habilitation services throughout the world. 
In many countries, a substantial part of 
the services are provided by voluntary 
institutions, but the trend is toward in- 
creased governmental involvement. 

Depending on the social organization 
of the country concerned, there is usually 
a role for both governmental and volun- 
tary institutions in the rehabilitation field. 
Voluntary agencies can stimulate new 
ideas and methods in order to develop 
areas not yet covered by government. 
They have also demonstrated their ability 
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to carry out important research and, to 
engage the interest, enthusiasm and parti- 
cipation of the public — and through all 
of these capabilities, they have helped to 
bring about positive changes and growth 
in the governmental programs. 


Meeting Rehabilitation Needs 


The growing need for rehabilitation 
services will greatly increase the demand 
for trained personnel. The current rate of 
education and training in the professions 
allied with rehabilitation is not keeping 
pace with the increasing size of the 
problem. 

In many parts of the world, the number 
of training institutions must be expanded. 
Depending on population and other social 
and economic factors, such institutions 
may be developed on national or regional 
lines. The regional approach will likely be 
most valuable for training personnel in 
skills unique to the rehabilitation process 
in newly developing areas. 

These skills include the making and 
fitting of prosthetic and orthotic devices, 
rehabilitation counselling, and, to some 
extent, physical and occupational therapy. 
Several other professions associated with 
rehabilitation — such as medicine, psy- 
chology, nursing, social work and educa- 
tion — depend on training facilities de- 
signed for more general purposes, and 
such facilities are, therefore, more fre- 
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quently available in the underdeveloped 
countries. Arrangements must be made to 
add to the basic professional education 
in these fields the necessary knowledge 
and skill for specializing in rehabilitation. 

Some instruction concerning disability 
problems and the methods of rehabilita- 
tion should be included in the basic 
curricula of medical schools and schools 
of social work, nursing, and other related 
disciplines. Such instruction would also 
be a useful source of information for 
persons interested in making their career 
in rehabilitation. 


A major obstacle in solving the prob- 


lem of manpower needs for rehabilita- 
tion programs is the relatively low status 
and compensation of some rehabilitation 
occupations in certain countries. Ambi- 
tious people are not generally attracted to 
careers in the rehabilitation field, and it is 
dificult to retain trained staff. Govern- 
ments and voluntary agencies could help 
eliminate this obstacle by assuring ade- 
quate status and compensation for person- 
nel occupying professional posts in re- 
habilitation. 

International co-operation has greatly 
increased the broad awareness of disabili- 
ty problems in recent years, with the 
consequent development and expansion, 
in many countries, of facilities and services 
to assist disabled persons. Ways of ex- 
changing information have been perfected, 
as well as the means of providing technical 
assistance to countries requiring aid in 
planning and implementing their rehabili- 
tation programs. To derive the most 
benefit from international sources, coun- 
tries wishing aid should be guided by the 
following precepts: 

(a) A comprehensive, long-range plan 
for the development. of rehabilitation 


facilities and services should be prepared. ~ 


It should include provision for the 
recruitment and training of personnel, the 
co-ordinated development of medical, 
social, educational and vocational serv- 
ices, the enactment of supporting legisla- 
tion, and a public education campaign. 
International assistance may be provided 
with maximum effect and economy when 
it is incorporated in such a plan. 

(b) Attach a sufficiently high priority 
to programs for rehabilitation of the 
disabled so that requests to the interna- 
tional organizations for assistance will be 
assigned an equivalent priority by the 
bodies responsible for the allocation of 
aid. 

The chief point to remember is that, 
whereas the type of training needed in 
some areas can be provided effectively 
and economically on a regional basis, 
international assistance will be available 
for regional training programs only if the 
governments concerned are prepared to 
co-operate. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during August. It 
granted one application for certification, 
ordered one representation vote in appli- 
cation for certification, and ordered one 
representation vote in request for review 
under section 61(2) of the Act. During 

the month, the Board received 13 appli- 
cations for certification and one request 
for review under section 61(2) of the Act. 
It allowed the withdrawal of three applica- 
tions for certification. 


Application for Certification Granted 


Canadian Maritime Union on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the M.V. Congar by Johnstone 
Shipping Limited, Toronto, Ont. (L. G., 
Aug., p. 481). Vincent Boutilier, ef a/., 
had intervened. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 91, General 
Truck Drivers Union, Local 938, Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 880, and Transport Driv- 
ers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, applicants, Tank 
Truck Transport Limited, Rexdale, Ont., 
respondent, and International Union of 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, intervener (L. G., Sept., p. 543). 
The Board directed that the names of the 
applicants and the intervener appear on 
the ballot (Returning Officer: H. A. 
Fisher). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, and 
Canadian National Railways, Montreal, 
Que., respondent (L. G., Sept., p. 544). 
The Board ordered a vote following a 
request for review, and directed that the 
voting unit comprise employees of the 
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respondent employed in the office of 
Carload and Express Claims at its Region- 
al Headquarters in Toronto, Ont. (Return- 
ing Officer: K. Hulse). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 435, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Greater Winnipeg 
Cablevision, Winnipeg, Man. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

2. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 213, on behalf of a 
unit employees of Black Knight Television 
Company Limited, Kelowna, B.C. (In- 
vestigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

3. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 213, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Northwest Com- 
munity Video, North Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

4. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 213, on behalf of a 
unit of Mainland Cable Services Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
D. H. Cameron). 

5. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 213, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Fred Welsh Antenna 
Systems Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (In- 
vestigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

6. Association of Employees of Imperial 
Roadways Limited on behalf of a unit of 
drivers of Imperial Roadways Limited, 
Winnipeg, Man. (Investigating Officer: 
A. E. Koppel). 

7. Operative Plasterers’ and Cement 
Masons’ International Association, Local 
919, on behalf of a unit of cement masons 
employed by General Enterprises Limited, 
Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: 
D. H. Cameron). 

8. Canadian Marine Officers’ Union on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers em- 
ployed on vessels by Carryore Limited, 
Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: G. 
R. Doucet). 

9. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., Eastern Branch, on behalf of a unit 
of mates employed on the vessel M.V. 
Congar by Johnstone Shipping Limited, 


Toronto, Ont. (Investigating Officer: K. 
Hulse). 

10. Syndicat Canadien de la Fonction 
Publique on behalf of a unit of mail 
drivers of Transol Inc., Quebec, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Doucet). 

11. United Packinghouse, Food and 
Allied Workers, Local 1145, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Red Deer Seed Co. 
Ltd., Red Deer, Alta. (Investigating 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

12. Office and Technical Employees 
Union, Local 15, Office and Professional 
Employees’ International Union, on be- 
half of a unit of clerical employees em- 
ployed at various terminals by Canadian 
Freightways Limited, Calgary, Alta. (In- 
vestigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

13. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local 395, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of mail drivers and servicemen of 
M & B Enterprises Ltd., Regina, Sask. 
(Investigating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. United Steelworkers of America, 
applicant, and Louis Dreyfus (Canada) 
Ltd., Port Cartier, Que., respondent (L. 
G., Aug., p. 481). 

2. Office and Technical Employees 
Union, Local 15, Office and Professional 
Employees’ International Union, appli- 
cant, and Canadian Freightways Limited, 
Calgary, Alta., respondent (L. G., Sept., 
p. 543). 

3. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 435, applicant, and 
Greater Winnipeg Cablevision, Winnipeg, 
Man. (See also Applications for Certifi- 
cation Received, above). 


Request for Review under Section 61(2) 


The Board denied a request for review 
received from the Canadian Wire Service 
Guild, Local 213, American Newspaper 
Guild, for reconsideration and revocation 
of the Board’s decision to order a vote of 
personnel employed by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation in its news 
broadcast service at Montreal and Quebec 
City. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour 


During August, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal 
with the following disputes: 

1. National Harbours Board, Prescott, 


Ont., and Public Service Alliance of 
Canada (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 


2. Detroit and Canada Tunnel Cor- 
poration and Local 195, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aerospace, 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae) (reassigned to H. A. Fisher). 

3. Cominco Ltd. (Pine Point Opera- 


tions), Pine Point, NWT, and United - 


Steelworkers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: C. M. Gilmour). 

4. Cominco Ltd. (Con and Rycon 
Operations), Yellowknife, NWT, and 
United Steelworkers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: C. M. Gilmour). 

5. Baton Broadcasting Limited, Toron- 
to, Ont., and Toronto Newspaper Guild, 
Local 87, American Newspaper Guild 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) (re- 
assigned to H. A. Fisher). 

6. Eastern Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, Sydney Mines, N.S., and 
Local 2096, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
D. T. Cochrane). 

7. Curry Moving and Warehousing 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., and Local 91, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 

8. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 
213, American Newspaper Guild (Con- 
ciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

9. Bolduc Explosives Transport Ltd., 
North Bay, Ont., and Locals 938 and 
106, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
H. A. Fisher). 

10. Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Lim- 
ited, Winnipeg, Man., and Local 520, 
United Packinghouse, Food and Allied 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: A. E. 
Koppel). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. B.C. Air Lines Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., and Local 234, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe) (52G.7 Octs pi596); 
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2. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Quebec, and Public Service Alliance of 
Canada (National Harbours Board Police 
—Port of Quebec) (Conciliation Officer: 
Gy Re Doucet): (Ee GisOct.. pi096); 

3. Omstead Refrigerated Transporta- 
tion Limited, Wheatley, Ont., and Local 
880, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
HvVAs Bisher) (EP sG.,,Oct., p. 596). 

4. Quebec Paper Sales and Transpor- 
tation Co. Limited, Donnacona, Que., and 
the Seafarers’ International Union of 


Canada (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Doucet) (L. G., Sept., p. 544). 
5. Davie Transportation Limited, 


Montreal, Que., and the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: .G> R." Doucet): Ge. Gu, Sept..<p. 
544). 

6. United Keno Hill Mines Limited, 
Elsa, Y.T., and Local 924, United Steel- 
workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
C. M. Gilmour) (L. G., Sept., p. 544). 

7. McAllister-Pyke Salvage Limited, 
Montreal, Que., and the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Doucet) (L. G., June 1967, 
p. 365). 

8. Northland Navigation Company 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of Canada 
(Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron) 
(i Gz dunes p. 343). 

9. Kingsville Cartage Company Limit- 
ed, Kingsville, Ont., and Local 880, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae) (L. G., Sept., p. 544). 


Dispute Lapsed 


Northern Industrial Carriers Limited, 
Edmonton, Alta., and Locals 31 and 
362, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
D.S., Tysoe)' (L. G., Septsup.. 544): 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation ~and 
Investigation established in June to deal 
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with a dispute between the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcast Employ- 
ees and Technicians (L. G., Sept., p. 545) 
was fully constituted in August with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge Walter 
Little of Parry Sound, Ont., as chairman. 
Judge Little was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, 
company nominee J. W. Healy, Q.C., 
Toronto, and union nominee Miller 
Stewart, Fenelon Falls, Ont. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and | 


Investigation established in June to deal 


with a dispute between Quebecair, Mont- | 


real, and the International Association 


of Machinists and Aerospace Workers | 


(L. G., Sept., p. 545) was fully constituted 


in August with the appointment of André | 


Desgagné of Sillery, Que., as chairman. 
Mr. Desgagné was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 


the other two members of the Board, © 


company nominee Claude Lavery, Q.C., 
and union nominee André Thibodeau, 
both of Montreal. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in June to deal with 
a dispute between the Canadian Broad- 


casting Corporation and the National © 
Association of Broadcast Employees and © 
Technicians (Watchmen, Montreal, Que.) © 
(L. G., Sept., p. 545) was fully constituted — 
in August with the appointment of His © 
Honour Judge Walter Little of Parry © 


Sound, Ont., as chairman. Judge Little 
was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, company nominee 
J. W. Healy, Q.C., Toronto, and union 
nominee Miller Stewart, Fenelon Falls, 
Ont. 


4. The Board of Conciliation and — 


Investigation established in July to deal 
with a dispute between The Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc., and the 
International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 269, Halifax, N.S., and Local 
273, Saint John, N.B. (L. G., Oct., p. 597) 
was fully constituted in August with the 
appointment of Judge Nathan Green of 


Halifax, N.S., as chairman. Judge Green | 


was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, 
company nominee H. B. Rhude, Halifax, 
and union nominee Frank X. Crilley, 
Saint John, N.B. 
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5. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in July to deal 
with a dispute between TransAir Limited, 
St. James, Man., and Lodge 2223, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers (L. G., Oct., p. 597) 
was fully constituted in August with the 
appointment of R. A. Gallagher, Q.C., 
Winnipeg, as chairman. Mr. Gallagher 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, 
company nominee H. B. Monk, Q.C., 
and union nominee A. A. Franklin, both 
of Winnipeg. 


Board Reports Received 


1. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sar- 
nia, Ont., and Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers’ International Union, Local 9-14 
mus,, Oct., p. 597). 

2. TransAir Limited, St. James, Man., 
and Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
_ Association (L. G., Sept., p. 545). 

3. Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic 
Mine and Quirke Mine), Elliot Lake, Ont., 
and United Steelworkers of America (L. 

m,, sept., p. 545). 

| 4. Air Canada, Montreal, Que., and 


Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association 
(EG, Aus, 0. 463) 

5. National Harbours Board, Montreal 
Harbour, and National Syndicate of 
Montreal Harbour Office Employees (L. 


Gi, May, p27 8): 


Settlements by Conciliation Boards 


1. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sar- 
nia, Ont., and Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers’ International Union, Local 9-14 
(see above). 

2. CTV Television Network Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., and National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(E.G Oct pens97): 

3. Canadian National Hotels Limited 
(Chauteau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa) and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (L. G., Aug., 
p. 483). 

4. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Montreal, and National Syndicate of 
Montreal Harbour Office Employees (see 
above). 


Settlements after Board Procedure 


1. TransAir Limited, St. James, Man., 
and Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association (see above). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
' the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch. The 
Employee Representation Branch acts as the 
administrative arm of the Canada Labour 
| Relations Board in matters under the Act in- 
volving the Board. 


The Industria! Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act came into force on September 1, 
1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became effective 
in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, which had been in 
force from 1907 until superseded by the War- 
time Regulations in 1944. Decisions, orders and 
} certificates given under the Wartime Regula- 
tions by the Minister of Labour and the War- 
time Labour Relations Board are continued in 

force and effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal 
jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, inter- 
| provincial railways, canals, telegraphs, inter- 
} provincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transporta- 
tion, radio broadcasting stations, and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of its 
provinces. Additionally, the Act provides 
that provincial authorities, if they so desire, 
} may enact similar legislation for application 
| to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
| make mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
| the federal Government for the administration 
| of such legislation. 
| The Minister of Labour is charged with the 
| administration of the Act and is directly re- 
| sponsible for the appointment of conciliation 
| Officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
| Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints 
} that the Act has been violated or that a party 
| has failed to bargain collectively, and for con- 
| trolling applications for consent to prosecute. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer 
provisions concerning: the certification of 
bargaining agents; the writing of provisions — 
for incorporation into collective agreements — 
that fix a procedure for the final settlement of 
disputes concerning the meaning or violation 
of such agreements; and the investigation of 
complaints referred to it by the Minister that a 
party has failed to bargain collectively and to 
make every reasonable effort to conclude a 
collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, the Regulations made 
under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of 
the Canada Labour Relations Board are avail- 
able upon request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
here under two headings: 1. Certification and 
Other Proceedings Before the Canada Labour 
Relations Board; and 2. Conciliation and 
Other Proceedings Before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
eriction, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. The territory of the officers resident in 
Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the pro- 
vinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario; officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the pro- 


vince of Quebec; and officers resident in - 


Frederiction, Halifax and St. John’s represent 
the Department in the Atlantic Provinces. The 
headquarters of the Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Branch and the Employee Representation 
Branch are in Ottawa. 


2. Air Canada, Montreal, Que., and 
Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association 
(see above). 


Conciliation Board Cancelled 


Northland Navigation Co. Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., and the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada (see above). 


Strike Action 


Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic 
Mine and Quirke Mine), Elliot Lake, 
Ont., and United Steelworkers of America 
(strike commenced August 14) (see above). 


Strike Terminated 


Northern Telephone Limited, New 
Liskeard, Ont., and the Communications 
Workers of America (strike terminated 
August 6). 


Study Deals with the Pay of 
Railway Operating Employees 


That special breed of railroadman, the 
operating employee, is examined in Pay- 
ment Systems and Their Development in the 
Railway Trades, by Maxwell Flood 
(Queen’s Printer, 106 pages, Catalogue 
No. L41-768, $1.25). 

In making his study of the running 
trades of the railways, Mr. Flood has 
made an exhaustive historical record of 
railroading in Canada. The specific in- 
tention of his research, however, is to 
examine and delineate in detail the 
systems of payment, work rules and 
working conditions of the running trades. 

Mr. Flood comments that members of 
the running trades have often been re- 
ferred to as ‘“‘the aristocrats of labour’’. 
They include the engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors, brakemen, baggagemen and yard- 
men. The nature of their work has given 
the operating employees a homogeneity. 
Their work is mobile, they are on irregular 
call, and their family and social life is 
difficult to organize. Although there are 
differences within the group in terms of 
occupation, wages and status, these are 
differences of degree, compared with the 
differences of kind that separate them from 
other railway workers, especially non- 
operating employees. 

Their way of life is reflected in the 
complexity of the systems of payment, 
work rules and working conditions that 
govern their employment, which Mr. 
Flood describes as ‘“‘unique in Canadian 
industry”’. 

Mr. Flood, a sociologist, was formerly 
with the research bureau of the General 
Conference Committee of Non-Operating 
currently Railway Unions. He has lectured 
at the Labour College of Canada, in 
Montreal, and is lecturing at Michigan 
State University. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The British Columbia Court of 
Appeal has ruled that CLC pro- 
cedures for settling jurisdic- 
tional disputes cannot prevent 
certification proceedings be- 
fore a Labour Relations Board. 


Legislation Branch 


The British Columbia Court of Appeal, 


on February 16, 1968, dismissed an appeal 
from the judgment of Mr. Justice Smith 
refusing an application for an interim 
injunction to restrain certification pro- 
ceedings before the British Columbia 
Labour Relations Board pending the 
outcome of the application of internal 
remedies under the constitution of the 
Canadian Labour Congress for settling 
jurisdictional disputes. 

The Court held that, whatever contract- 
ual rights might exist between the unions, 
it could neither prevent employees 
from seeking to be represented by unions 
of their choice, nor interfere with the 
statutory functions of the Labour Rela- 
tions Board. 


Complaints of Raiding 


Local 168 of the Labourers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America had 
applied to the B.C. Labour Relations 
Board for certification as bargaining 
agent for nine units of employees repre- 
sented by Local 1105 of the United 
Steelworkers of America. 

The parent bodies of both the Steel- 
workers’ local and the Labourers’ local 
are affiliated with the Canadian Labour 
Congress. The constitution of the CLC, in 
a provision against “‘raiding”’ (Art. III, 
Sec. 5*), states that no CLC affiliate shall 
organize or attempt to represent employ- 
ees covered by an established collective 
bargaining relationship with any other 
CLC affiliate. Under this provision, the 
phrase “‘established collective bargaining 
relationship” is defined, inter alia, as any 
situation in which any CLC affiliate (or a 
local thereof) has been certified for a 


*Under the revised CLC Constitution, 1968, 
similar provision is made under Art. IV, Sec. 3. 
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certain group of employees under the 
provisions of a provincial labour relations 
act. 

The CLC constitution provides for 
settlement, by mediation and then by 
arbitration, of any complaint of a breach 
of the provision against raiding. This 
procedure was invoked by the Steel- 
workers’ parent body against the Labour- 
ers’ parent body. 


Injunction Sought 


Since the B.C. Labour Relations Board 
had indicated that it intended to deal with 
the nine applications for certification, the 
Steelworkers’ local moved, in the B.C. 
Supreme Court, for an interim injunction 
to restrain the Labourers’ local from 
continuing in any way with its applica- 
tions until the complaints of ‘“‘raiding”’ 
could be finally disposed of. 

The basis of the argument for an 
injunction was that, by virtue of the CLC 
constitution, a contractual relationship 
existed between the Labourers’ local and 
the Steelworkers’ local; the Labourers’ 
local would therefore be bound to refrain 
from continuing with the applications for 
certification, at least until the complaints 
of ‘“‘raiding’’ had been disposed of under 
the CLC constitution. 

The application for an injunction was 
dismissed by the B.C. Supreme Court 
(bv Ge Oct.) pit 598):.2On the’ evidence 
before him, the judge found no basis for 
concluding that there was a contractual 
right between the two locals, since neither 
of the locals was bound by the affiliation 
of its parent body. In the absence of a 
right, the law affords no remedy by 
injunction. 


Appeal Decision 


When this judgment was appealed to 
the B.C. Court of Appeal, Mr. Justice 
McFarlane indicated that he, too, was 
not reasonably satisfied of the existence 
of a contractual right between the Steel- 
workers’ local and the Labourers’ local. 
The general principle that applies in such 
circumstances is stated in Halsbury’s Laws 
of England, Vol. 21, para. 766: 

Where any doubt exists as to the 
plaintiff’s right, or if his right is not 
disputed, but its violation is denied, the 
Court, in determining whether an in- 
terlocutory injunction should be grant- 
ed, takes into consideration the balance 


The New Brunswick Supreme 
Court (Appeal Division) has 
allowed an appeal from a de- 
cision of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board denying com- 
pensation to a widow. 


of convenience to the parties and the 
nature of the injury which the de- 
fendant, on the one hand, would suffer 
if the injunction was granted and he 
should ultimately turn out to be right, 
and that which the plaintiff, on the 
other hand, might sustain if the injunc- 
tion was refused and he should ultim- 
ately turn out to be right. The burden of 
proof that the inconvenience which the 
plaintiff will suffer by the refusal of the 
injunction is greater than that which the 
defendant will suffer, if it is granted, 
lies on the plaintiff. | 
Mr. Justice McFarlane said that, in 
the case at bar, there was doubt as to the 
existence of the alleged right, and as to 
the fact of violation if the right existed. 
He was therefore of the opinion that the. 
B.C. Supreme Court had rightly con-. 
sidered the ‘‘balance of convenience” in- 
exercising its discretion to grant or. 
refuse the injunction. | 
Having thus affirmed the judgment of 
the Court below on the matter of the. 
existence of rights between the unions, 
Mr. Justice McFarlane introduced con- 
sideration of the rights of employees and | 
employers. He said: 
The rights accorded to trade unions — 

by certification under the Labour. 
Relations Act are given to them as_ 
agents and for the benefit of the em-— 
ployees whom they thereby become 
authorized to represent. The rights of 
employers are affected bacause they) 
become bound by the statute to enter 
into collective bargaining with a certi- | 
fied bargaining agent and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a col- 
lective agreement with it. One of the’ 
main purposes of this Act is to enable | 
employees to be represented by 4a) 
trade union of their choice. Within the’ 
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framework of the Act the Labour Rela- 
tions Board is the body entrusted by 
the Legislature with the duty of grant- 
ing, refusing and cancelling certifica- 
tions of unions for units of employees. 


Mr. Justice McFarlane was of the view 
that “‘contracts between unions [such as 
may exist because of affiliation with the 
CLC] cannot have the effect of preventing 
employees from seeking to be represented 
by unions of their own choice or of 
indirectly frustrating or interfering with 
the functions of the Labour Relations 
Board in dealing with applications for 
certification authorized by the Act.’ He 
therefore agreed with the decision of the 
Court below to refuse the assistance of the 
Court by way of interim injunction based 
upon such an alleged contract. Mr. 
Justice McFarlane concluded that ‘“‘what- 
ever obligations may be imposed upon 
affiliates inter se by the constitution of the 
Canadian Labour Congress the Court 
should not... give effect to that constitu- 
tion in such a way as to prejudice the 
rights of employees or interfere with the 
exercise of its powers by the Labour 
Relations Board in the performance of its 
statutory duties.” 


Having considered rights existing bet- 

ween unions and their locals, as well as the 
rights of employees under the Labour 
Relations Act, Mr. Justice McFarlane 
dismissed the appeal of the Steelworkers’ 
local, thereby confirming the refusal of 
the B.C. Supreme Court to grant an 
interim injunction against the Labourers’ 
local. 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 
1105 et al. v. Tunnel & Rock Workers 
Union, Local 168 et al. (1968) 67 D.L.R. 
(2d), Part 8, p. 666. 


N.B. SUPREME COURT 
(APPEAL DIVISION) 


The Appeal Division of the New Bruns- 
wick Supreme Court, on October 25, 
1967, quashed a decision of the New 
Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, which had held that the death of 
a workman did not arise out of his em- 
ployment, and remitted the matter to the 
Board for reconsideration of the question 
of compensation for the workman’s 
widow. The Court held that, when a fire 
truck driver with a diseased heart died 
following normal physical exertion in the 
course of his employment, the death was 
due to an accident arising out of his 
employment. 


Workmen’s Compensation Refused 


The deceased had been employed by the 
Town of Woodstock, N.B., as a fire truck 
driver. On December 23, 1964, he drove a 
fire truck to the scene of a fire and, on 
arriving, he got out of the truck to start 
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booster pumps, and immediately climbed 
back in again. Some minutes later, he 
was found unconscious, sitting in the cab. 
He was rushed to hospital, but died on the 
way. 

Death was caused by a heart attack. 
The deceased had a diseased heart and, 
from the autopsy, it was apparent also 
that he had been in poor physical condi- 
tion. 


The N.B. Workmen’s Compensation 
Board ruled that the man’s death did not 
arise out of his employment; consequent- 
ly, his widow was not entitled to com- 
pensation. In its written reasons for this 
decision, the Board said, in part: 


It is a matter of some difficulty to 
determine whether a death resulting 
from a heart attack occurring during a 
workman’s employment is an accident 
arising out of and in the course of his 
employment in a case like the present, 
where the workman has noi received a 
severe injury to the chest causing such 
heart condition. The criteria adopted by 
the Board in cases of this nature is as 
follows: 


1. there must be an unusual effort or 
exertion in the course of employment; 


2. the time element between the in- 
cident and the development of signs 
and symptoms of heart involvement 
must be no longer than 12 hours; and 


3. all (heart attack) claims, if ac- 
cepted, are considered aggravations of 
pre-existing disease. 


The Board’s interpretation of an 
unusual effort or exertion is that the 
effort or exertion must be something 
that is not normally done in the course 
of his employment. 


The Board concluded that the de- 
ceased’s employment in no way contri- 
buted to his death and, accordingly, held 
that his death was not caused by an 
‘accident arising out of and in the course 
of his employment.”’ The term ‘‘accident”’ 
is defined in Sec. | (a) of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act (R.S.N.B. 1952, c. 255; 
amended by S.N.B. 1961-62, c. 72) as 
including: 

a wilful and intentional act, not being 
the act of the workman, and also 
includes a chance event occasioned by 
a physical or natural cause as well as 
disablement arising out of and in the 
course of employment, and where the 
disablement is caused by industrial 
disease, the date of the accident shall 
be deemed to be the date of the disable- 
Ment. «ax 


The Act further states: 


**Sec. 6 (2) When the accident arose out 
of the employment, unless the contrary is 
shown, it shall be presumed that it occur- 
red in the course of the employment, and 


when the accident occurred in the course 
of employment, unless the contrary be 
shown, it shall be presumed that it arose 
out of the employment. 


**32(1) Except as provided in Section 
34, the Board has exclusive jurisdiction to 
examine into, hear and determine all 
matters and questions arising under this 
Part and as to any matter or thing in 
respect to which any power, authority or 
discretion is conferred upon the Board, 
and the action or decision of the Board 
thereon shall be final and conclusive and 
shall not be open to question or review in 
any court, and no proceedings by or 
before the Board shall be restrained by 
injunction, prohibition or other process 
or proceeding in any court or be remov- 
able by certiorari or otherwise into any 
court. 


““(2) Without thereby limiting the gener- 
ality of the provisions of subsection (1), it 
is declared that such exclusive jurisdiction 
extends to determining: (i) the question 
whether personal injury or death has been 
caused by accident; (j) the question 
whether an accident arose out of and in 
the course of an employment within the 
scope of this Act. 


**34(2) An appeal lies to the Supreme 
Court, Appeal Division, from any order, 
ruling or decision of the Board involving 
any question as to its jurisdiction or any 
question of law.” 


Following the decision of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board not to award 
compensation, the deceased’s widow ap- 
pealed to the Appeal Division of the New 
Brunswick Supreme Court. 


Relevant Case Law 


The Appeal Division made reference to 
the case law that has developed in several 
British judgments. 


In Fenton v. J. Thorley & Co. (1903), 
L.J.K.B. 787, a workman who _ had 
suffered an internal rupture while doing 
his ordinary work was held to be entitled 
to compensation. In this case, the state- 
ment—now generally accepted in the 
courts—was made that the expression 
‘“‘accident”’ is to be used in the popular 
sense, denoting ‘‘an unlooked-for mishap 
or an untoward event which is not ex- 
pected or designed.’ [See also the Cana- 
dian case of Workmen’s Compensation 
Board y. Theed (1940), 3 D.L.R. 561; 
(1940), S.C.R. 553.] 

In Clover, Clayton & Co. Ltd. v. Hughes 
(1910), 79 L.J.K.B. 470, a workman had 
been suffering from an aneurism (dilation 
of a blood vessel); his condition was such 
that he might have died at any moment, 
even in his sleep. The aneurism burst 
while he was tightening a nut with a 
spanner, under strain ‘“‘quite ordinary in 
this ordinary work’’; the workman died. 
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The widow was found to be entitled to 
compensation. In the reasons for judg- 
ment it was said: ? 

In each case, the artibrator ought to 
consider whether in substance, so far 
as he can judge on such a matter, the 
accident came from the disease alone, 
so that whatever the man had been 
doing it would probably have come all 
the same, or whether the employment 
contributed to it. In other words, did 
he die from the disease alone or from 
the disease and employment taken 
together, looking at it broadly ? Look- 
ing at it broadly, I say, and free from 
over-nice conjectures, was it the disease 
that did it, or did the work he was 
doing help in any material degree? 

Although there were two. dissenting 
opinions in the Clover case, the above 
quotation was approved by the House of 
Lords in the case of Partridge Jones and 
John Paton, Ltd. v. James (No. 2) (1933), 
102 43 KeBs 760. 


In the case of Oates v. Earl Fitzwilliam’s 
Collieries Co. (1939), 2 All E.R. 498, a 
workman suffering from heart disease 
became seriously ill while at work and 
died shortly afterward. A decision refusing 
compensation was appealed. In the deci- 
sion on the appeal, the Court stated: 

In our judgment, a_ physiological 
injury or change occurring in the course 
of a man’s employment by reason of 
the work in which he is engaged at or 
about that moment is an injury by 
accident arising out of his employment, 
and this is so even though the injury or 
change be occasioned partly, or even 
mainly, by the progress or development 
of an existing disease if the work he is 
doing at or about the moment of the 
occurrence of the physiological injury 
or change contributes in any material 
degree to its occurrence. Moreover, this 
is none the less true though there may 
be no evidence of any strain or similar 
cause other than that arising out of the 
man’s ordinary work. 


In the Oates case, the Court said that 
its Opinion was the result of the decision 
of the House of Lords in Partridge Jones 
and John Paton, Ltd. v. James. [See also 
the Canadian case of Hewitson v. Robin 
Hood Mills Ltd. (1924), 1 W.W.R. 143, 
18 S.L.R. 9.] 


Compensation Board Erred 


In the case at bar, the view of the New 
Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation 
Board—that, before compensation was 
payable, there had to be shown an unusual 
effort or exertion in the course of the 
employment, and that such effort or exer- 
tion must be something that is not normal- 
ly done in the course of employment—was 
found by the Appeal Division to be in 
error. 
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The evidence that the Board had before 
it when its decision was made was found 
to be conflicting. In the opinion of the 
Court, there was a lack of medical in- 
formation. The Board had not questioned 
a physician, nor had it obtained the view 
of a heart specialist; it received only the 
recommendation of its Chief Medical 
Officer, and, even then, made its decision 
before the medical officer explained his 
recommendation in a subsequent memo- 
randum. The Court realized, however, 
that the opinion of the Chief Medical 
Officer was of little or no importance in 
the light of the Board’s criterion that 
unusual effort or exertion on the part of 
the deceased had to be shown before 
compensation was payable. 


The Court concluded: 


According to the autopsy report, the 
deceased died of a coronary occlu- 
sion. If it was brought on by his driving 
to the scene of the fire, alighting from 
his truck, connecting the booster pumps 
and getting back into his truck, or any 
of these acts, or even by the excitement 


of the fire, his employment contributed 
in a material degree to his deatn, and 
his widow is entitled to compensation, 
even though he might have died in his 
sleep that night from a coronary 
occlusion. 


Appeal Division Decision 


The Appeal Division of the New Bruns- 
wick Supreme Court decided to send the 
case back to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board for reconsideration of the 
question of whether compensation was 
payable upon the principles indicated in 
the case law. The Court held that it had ~ 
the power to do this under Sec. 34 (10) 
of the New Brunswick Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, which provides that the 
rules of the Court are to apply to every 
proceeding by way of appeal under the 
Act. To send the case back to the Board 
was considered to be the same as directing 
a new trial. The appeal of the deceased’s 
widow was therefore allowed. Dunham vy. 
Workmen's Compensation Board (1968) 
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Employment Review for August 


Employment rose by 13,000 to 7,965,- 
000 in August, and was 111,000 more than 
in the same period a year ago. 

The labour force, at 8,284,000, was 
39,000 lower than in July, but was 183,000 
higher than in August 1967. 

Unemployment decreased by 52,000 to 
319,000 from 371,000 in July, but was 
72,000 higher than in August 1967. 

Unemployment in August represented 
3.9 per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 3.0 per cent in August 1967 and 2.9 
per cent in August 1966. 

The teen-age labour force, which in- 
creased during the school vacation period, 
decreased by 74,000 between July and 
August. Unemployment among this same 
age group dropped by 54,000 during the 
month, as students who had been unable 
to find summer employment withdrew 
from the labour force at the approach of 
the new school term. 


Employment 


Employment, at 7,965,000, increased by 
13,000 between July and August. 

Farm employment showed little change 
between July and August. In non-farm 
industries, manufacturing employment 
increased substantially, rising by 47,000. 
This advance was offset partially by 
decreases in transportation, communica- 
tion and other utilities, 24,000, and trade, 
10,000. 


Between August 1967 and August 1968, 
farm employment decreased by 52,000. 
Non-farm employment increased by 163,- 
000 over the same period, with the largest 
increase in community, business and 
personal services, 99,000. Increases were 
also recorded in finance, insurance and 
real estate, 23,000; electric power, gas and 
water utilities, 19,000; and public adminis- 
tration, 14,000. A decrease to 15,000 took 
place in transportation, storage and com- 
munication. 

Ontario recorded a substantial increase 
in employment, 24,000, during the month. 
Employment changes in the other regions 
were not significant. 

The year-over-year gain in employment 
was greatest in British Columbia, 3.7 per 
cent, followed by the Prairies, 2.8 per cent, 
and Ontario, 2.7 per cent. The Atlantic 
region showed virtually no change, but a 
1.5-per-cent decrease was recorded in 
Quebec. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment declined by 52,000 to 
319,000 between July and August, but 
was 72,000 higher than in August 1967. 
Of the total unemployed in August, 32 
per cent had been unemployed for less 
than one month. Of the remainder, 41 
per cent had been unemployed for one to 
three months, and 27 per cent for four | 
months or more. . 
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Unemployment Insurance Report —June 


INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS 
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_ Claimants for unemployment insurance 
_ benefit at the end of June 1968 totalled 
/ 291,000, a decline of 9 per cent from the 
_ 321,000 recorded on May 31, but an 
| increase of 20 per cent more than the 
— 243,000 on June 30, 1967. 

The decrease from the May 31 total was 
mostly among males, whose numbers fell 
_ by 14 per cent. Males accounted for 60 
per cent of the total at the end of June, 
| 66 per cent at the end of May, and 75 per 
cent, on the average, during the winter 
months. This decrease in the proportion 
_of male claimants is associated with 
_ increased seasonal activity in industries 
in which the majority of employees are 
men. 
| Of the claimants reporting on June 28, 
| 36 per cent had been on claim for one to 
_ four weeks. This proportion was 31 per 
/ cent for May 31, and 38 per cent for June 
| 30, 1967. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


A total of 93,000 initial and renewal 
claims for benefit were filed in local 
offices across Canada during June, com- 
pared with 124,000 in May and 89,000 
last year. Nearly 90 per cent of the June 
claims were received from persons separat- 
ed from employment during the month, 
compared with 73 per cent in May. This 
proportion remained virtually unchanged 
from June 1967. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly estimate of benefi- 
Ciaries was 229,000 for June, 395,000 for 
May and 182,000 for June 1967. Benefit 
payments amounted to $23.4 million 
during June, compared with $46.3 million 
} in May and $17.8 million in June 1967. 


A claimant's unemployment register is placed 
} in the active file at the local office as soon as 
} the claim is made. As a result, the count of 
} claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
} some whose claims are in process. “Claimants’’ 

should not be interpreted either as ‘‘total 
} number of beneficiaries’’ or ‘‘tota! registered 
clients.” 
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TOTAL CLAIMANTS (MONTH END) 
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Unemployment Insurance 
and Manpower Section 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


The average weekly payment was $25.57 
for June, $26.01 for May and $24.56 for 
June 1967. 


Provincial Data 


The decrease in the number of month- 
end claimants was general across Canada 
between May and June. The Atlantic and 
Prairie Provinces had higher rates of 
decrease than the national rate of 9 per 
cent, which varied from 23 per cent in 
Newfoundland and Alberta to 13 per 
cent in Prince Edward Island and Mani- 
toba. A small increase in the number of 
females was recorded in Saskatchewan. 
Ontario, with the lowest rate of decline 


BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
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record a slight increment for the same 
period last year. 

Compared with the end of June 1967, all 
provinces except Newfoundland shared in 
the yearly increase in the monthend 
claimant count. Proportionately. large 
increases occurred among males in Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan. With the excep- 
tion of Prince Edward Island, each of the 
Atlantic Provinces reported fewer male 
claimants this year. 

All provinces shared in the monthly 
decrease in the number of claims filed. 
Newfoundland and New Brunswick rank- 
ed highest in the percentage decrease. 
Compared with the number of claims 
filed a year ago, increases occurred in all 
provinces except Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Ontario. Although numeri- 
cally small, the highest rate of increase 
over the past year occurred in Sas- 
katchewan. 


Summary Table 


from May 31, was the only province to 
June 
Activity 1968 
Insured population as at monthend — 
Initial and renewal claims filed 
B Aa) os Ee een (eae RN ee 93 
AS TUES Ig UR cd ae 66 
PRONE ORE oe a eee hades, Zt 
Claimants currently reporting to local 
eT a ee eevee 291 
Beneficiaries (weekly average).............. 229 
Weeks compensated............:.............000 915 
oe tee (Li 228 0 Res a dd ec Pa $23,401 
Average weekly benefit........................ S fof 


*Monthly average. 
tDiscrepancy between totals 


Cumulative data 
1968 


January 12 months 


and subtotals is due to rounding. 


May June to ending 
1968 1967 June June 
(in thousands) 
4,716 4,751 — — 
124 89 1,059+ 1,916 
92 63 8027 1,413 
32 26 258t 503 
321 243 523* 409* 
395 182 439* 307* 
1,779 726 11,356 15,834 
$46,278 $17,837 $300,041 $412,365 
§ 26.01 $ 24.56 $ 26.42 $ 26.04 
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Decisions of the Umpire 


Under the 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


A woman claimant filed an_ initial 
application for benefit, and was registered 
for work as a biller-clerk, general office. 
She stated that she was last employed as a 
biller for a department store in Toronto 
for more than two years at a salary of 
$1.62!4 an hour plus bonus. 

On her application form, the claimant 
said that she quit of her own accord. “‘I 
was hired as regular part time. Since 
August 1966, we worked only full time 
due to a new system, which eliminated my 
job. This caused a domestic problem, as I 
have two children and desire only steady 
part-time work, which in the fall, I can 


get at the [department store] for 20 hoursa . 


week as contingent help.’? The claimant 
added that she was able and ready to work 
immediately, but that she could not accept 
full-time work. She explained, “‘I desire 
part-time work (20-hour week) at the rate 
I was receiving.” 

In a telephone conversation with an 
insurance officer, the claimant said that 
she was hired as a regular part-time 
worker in September 1963, and worked 
approximately 20 hours a week until July 
1966, occasionally working a 40-hour 
week when needed. In August 1966, 
because of a change in the system, she 
began to work full time. Domestic res- 
ponsibilities caused her to quit the job in 
June 1967. She wanted part-time work 
only, she said. 

The Canada Manpower Centre advised 
the local office that the opportunities for 
work as outlined by the claimant were 
poor, and that the going rate in that 
district was $50 to $60 a week to start. 

The insurance officer then notified the 
claimant that she was disqualified from 
receiving benefit under a section of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, because 
she was limiting herself to accepting part- 
time work only, after working full time. 

The board of referees for the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission heard the 
case in Toronto. In a report to the board, 
the insurance officer explained that, after 
having had an employment history of 
nine months work at full time, the 
claimant had restricted herself to part- 
time employment during the mornings 
or afternoons. He said that, because op- 
portunities for such hours were poor, it 
was considered that the claimant had 
failed to prove availability for work. 
There were no special circumstances in- 
volved, he added, such as the claimant’s 
being the breadwinner. 
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In her appeal to the board of referees, 
the claimant said: ‘“‘I cannot understand 
why you have classed me as a full-time 
worker, for at no time have I been so or do 
I wish to work full time. I desire steady 
part-time work only, as this is my only 
reason I left [the department store] and if 
I wanted full-time work I could not work 
for a better company than [the store], and 
I would not have left such a firm.” 

‘““How does one explain that when 
women work as a team as we did that, 
when told they need you to work extra 
hours for a short time till the many 
problems of a new system are ironed out, 
you feel you must at least try. 

““You see, everyone was in the same 
boat, regular part-time, full-time and 
supervisory staff included, the latter them- 
selves working as many as 60 hours a 
week. It was very hard on the nerves and 
many part-time girls had to give up and 
leave as I myself had to do, due to the 
fact that my job is now eliminated. New 
positions would still mean many months 
of extra hours [of work] for part-time 
girls to be trained. 

“TI started working part time and will 
continue to do so, as I feel this way I can 
give my best to my employer and still be 
a full-time home-maker. If you desire 
further information, I am sure my super- 
visor could answer all questions, although 
last week at the local office, I was told 
you are not interested in the company’s 
views on ex-employees.”’ 

By a majority decision, the board 
members decided to maintain the decision 
of the insurance officer, and they dismissed 
the appeal. 

The majority of the board gave very 
careful deliberation to the problem, but 
inasmuch as the claimant had left full- 
time employment voluntarily, and because 
of her home responsibilities, she could 
not be considered as available for work, 
within the meaning of the Act. 

One member of the board dissented. His 
report noted that: “‘The claimant has 
established a pattern of part-time work 
over a period of two years or more. In 
the evidence presented by the claimant, 
she stated that, upon occasion, when 
asked to do so by the employer, she did 
extend her hours of work, but that this 
was merely a courtesy granted to her 
employer. 

The claimant next appealed to the 
Umpire of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. In her appeal, she said: “I 


didn’t break my contract with [the store]. 
They broke theirs with me by depending 
on me as an experienced worker to use 
my abilities to help during a complicated 
change-over in the mail-order building. I 
have had only one employer in the last 4 
years not 5 or 6. I consider myself a steady 
and reliable person. Also, the fact that 
automation has eliminated by position 
seems to be forgotten.” 

The Umpire remarked that the claim- 
ant’s desire to be both a good homemaker 
and a wage earner through part-time em- 
ployment might well be commendable in 
her circumstances, but it was not the 
only or decisive consideration. Her desire 
and employment history and the reasons 
for her unemployment were considered by 
the board of referees. 

On the evidence before him, the Umpire 
was unable to find that there was a 
manifest error in the decision of the 
majority of the board of referees. He 
agreed with their decision, and saw no 
valid reason to rescind or change it. The 
claimant’s appeal was therefore dismissed. 


Insurance Registrations 
And Other UIC Statistics 


On June 30, insurance books or contri- 
bution cards had been issued to 4,382,489 


employees who had made contributions to — 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since | 


April 1, 1968. 
On the same date, registered employers 


numbered. 394,023, an increase of 393m 


since May 31. 


During June, there were 11,657 investi- — 


gations conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 9,517 were spot 
checks of claims to verify the fulfilment of 
statutory conditions, and 570 were miscel- 
laneous investigations. The remaining 


1,570 were investigations in connection | 
with claimants suspected of making false — 


statements to obtain benefits. 
Prosecutions were commenced in 191 


cases, 10 against employers and 179 against © 


claimants.* This does not include employer 


| 


prosecutions commenced by the Revenue | 


Branch. 


Punitive disqualifications as a result of © 


claimants 
misrepresentations numbered 414.* 


making false statements or 


Revenue received by the Unemployment — 


Insurance Fund in June totalled $36,345,- 


\ 
| 


754.99 compared with $33,586,229.54 in — 
May and $36,315,879.86 in June 1967. — 


Benefits paid in June totalled $23,400,- 


{ 


578.10 compared with $14,055,964.00 in | 


May and $17,837,292.04 in June 1967. 

The balance in the Fund on June 30 was 
$279,111,028.85 compared with $266, 165,- 
851.96 on May 31 and $258,201,591.00 
on June 30, 1967. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the 
investigations conducted during this period. 
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Publications Received 


In the Department 
Of Labour Library 


List No. 236 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may be 
borrowed by making application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Applicants must apply through the library 
of their organization. Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the Labour Gazette. 


Annual Reports 


1 ALBERTA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
BOARD. Fiftieth Annual Report for the Year ended December 
3], 1967. Edmonton, 1968. Pp. 39. 


2. BRITISH COLUMBIA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION BOARD. Fifty-first Annual Report, Year ended December 
31, 1967. Victoria, Queen’s Printer, 1968. Pp. 45. 


3. GREAT BRITAIN. RACE RELATIONS BOARD. 
Report for 1967/68. London, HMSO, 1968. Pp. 61, [1]. 


4. NOVA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. La- 
bour Organization in Nova Scotia, 1967. Halifax, 1968. Pp. 22. 


5. NOVA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH DIVISION. Working 
Conditions in Nova Scotia, 1967. Halifax, 1968. Pp. 33. 


6. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND DE- 
VELOPMENT. INFORMATION SERVICES. Ontario In- 
dustrial Review, 1967. Toronto, 1968. Pp. 56. 


7. SCIENCE COUNCIL OF CANADA. Second Annual 
Report, 1967-68. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1968. Pp. 15. 

Report year ends March 3lst. 

CONSEIL DES SCIENCES DU CANADA. Deuxiéme 
rapport annuel, 1967-1968. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine, 
1968. Pp. 17. 


Collective Agreements 


8. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. COL- 
LECTIVE BARGAINING DIVISION. Provisions in Col- 
lective Agreements covering Office Employees in Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries, 1967. Ottawa, 1967. Pp. 45. 

Information is presented in the form of statistical tables on 
selected provisions covering office workers, the agreements 
being those in force at December 31, 1964. Information is 
given about union security, seniority, paid vacations and paid 
holidays, grievances and arbitration, premium pay for time 
worked, and other matters. 


9. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES. Agreement made between Certain 
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Engineering Firms and the Draughtsmen’s and Allied Techni- 
cians’ Association. London, HMSO, 1968. Pp. [20]. 
Its Report no. 68. 


10. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES. Productivity Agreements. London, 
HMSO, 1967. Pp. 77. 

Its Report no. 36. 


Commerce 


11. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND 
DEVELOPMENT. TRADE AND INDUSTRY BRANCH. 
RESEARCH SECTION. Statistics for Profit: World Markets 
for Ontario Products; U.S. Imports and Canadian Export 
Opportunities; U.K. Imports and Canadian Export Opportuni- 
ties; Fabrication Gaps in Canadian Industry. Toronto, 1968. 
Po o0; 


12. USS. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMITTEE ON EDU- 
CATION AND LABOR. Establishing Procedures to relieve 
Domestic Industries and Workers injured by Increased Imports 
from Low-Wage Areas; Report together with Supplemental and 
Separate Views to accompany H.R. 478. Washington GPO, 
1967 Pp. 121, 


Economic Conditions 


13. DENISON, EDWARD FULTON. Why Growth Rates 
differ; Postwar Experience in Nine Western Countries [by] 
Edward F. Denison, assisted by Jean-Pierre Poullier. Washing- 
ton, Brookings Institution, 1967. Pp. xxi, 494. 

‘‘An attempt to measure the sources of growth in the United 
States and in each of eight European countries during the 
period from 1950 to 1962 and two subperiods provides the 
main unifying theme of the present study.” 


14. RUGGLES, RICHARD. National Income’ Accounts 
and Income Analysis [by] Richard Ruggles [and] Nancy D. 
Ruggles. 2d ed. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1956. Pp. 452. 


Employment Management 


15. GLASSEY. WILLIAM CHARLES. The Theory and 
Practice of Time Study, with Decorations by Michael ffolkes. 
London, Business Publications, 1966. Pp. [9] 166. 

The author had many years of experience with time study 
in industry. He explains the purpose, scope and application of 
time study methods in industry. 


16. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES. Payment by Results Systems. Lon- 
don, HMSO, 1968. Pp. 85. 

Its Report no. 65. 

17. RHEE, H. A. Office Automation in Social Perspective; 
the Progress and Social Implications of Electronic Data Pro- 
cessing. Oxford [Eng.] B. Blackwell [c1968]. Pp. xxi, 242. 

‘This study grew out of a thesis in the University of Oxford.” 

Partial contents: Data processing in historical and socio- 
logical perspective. Impact of automation on the structure 
and dynamics of the office. Impact of office automation on the 
individual: work, functions, role and status. Automation and 
employment. Office automation and the future of work. 


European Communities 


18. COOMBES, DAVID. Towards a_ European Civil 
Service. London [Royal Institute of International Affairs; 
Political and Economic Planning] 1968. Pp. [64]. 

Chatham House/P.E.P. European series, no. 7. 

This study examines the role of the officials of the European 
Communities (European Economic Community, European 
Atomic Energy Community, and the European Coal and 
Steel Community) to see how these officials are selected and 
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appointed and how their careers with the Communities are 
organized and managed. This paper deals mainly with the 
experience of the European Economic Community prior to the 
merger of EEC, Euratom and ECSC on July Ist, 1967. 


19. DENIAU, JEAN FRANCOIS. The Common Market 
[by] J. F. Deniau; [English translation from the French by 
Graham Heath. 4th revised ed.] London, Barrie & Rockliff, 
1967. Pp. vi, 170. 

Translation of Le Marché commun. 

The author has been closely associated with the Commission 
of the European Economic Community since 1958. He has 
written an authoritative history of the European Economic 
Community. 


Industrial Relations 


20. GREAT BRITAIN. COURT OF INQUIRY INTO 
THE DISPUTE BETWEEN THE BRITISH OVERSEAS 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION AND THE BRITISH AIR 
LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION. Report. London, HMSO, 
1968. Pp. 44, [1]. 

At head of title: Industrial Courts Act, 1919. 

Lord Pearson, chairman. 

The Court of Inquiry considered (1) a dispute between the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation and some of its em- 
ployees who are members of the British Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation; (2) the machinery of negotiation of the civil air trans- 
port industry, that is, matters involving the National Joint 
Council for Civil Air Transport; and, (3) the dissatisfaction of 
the British Air Line Pilots Association with its association 
with the National Joint Council for Civil Air Transport. 


21. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Report to the 
Government of India on Labour-Management Relations and 
Some Aspects of Wages Policy. Geneva, 1960. Pp. ii, 104. 

At head of title: International Labour Organization. 


22. TECHNICAL MEETING CONCERNING CERTAIN 
ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS INSIDE UN- 
DERTAKINGS, GENEVA, 1959. Status and Duties of 
Workers’ Representatives; Documents of a Technical Meeting. 
Geneva, International Labour Office, 1960. Pp. ii, 145. 

At head of title: International Labour Organization. 

The second of four items on the agenda. 


23. TRANSPORT AND GENERAL WORKERS’ UNION 
Shop Stewards’ Handbook. London, 1967. Pp. 103. 


Labour Mobility 


24. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Urban Worker Mobility, by 
Laurence C. Hunter and Graham L. Reid. Paris, 1968. Pp. 215. 

Title in French: La mobilité des travailleurs urbains. 

This report “provides information on the numbers and 
direction of urban workers moving to new jobs in terms of 
occupation, industry and geographical location.” 

ORGANISATION DE CO-OPERATION ET DE DE- 
VELOPPEMENT ECONOMIQUES. La mobilité des tra- 
vailleurs urbains, par Laurence C. Hunter et Graham L. Reid. 
Paris, 1968. Pp. 239. 


25. U.S. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, AUTOMATION 
AND TRAINING. Mobility and Worker Adaptation to Eco- 


nomic Change in the United States. Rev. ed. Washington, 
sr). 4903. PD 10. 


Labour Organization 


26. BROWN, ERNEST HENRY PHELPS. The. Trade 
Union and the Common Weal; the Second Annual Lecture under 
the ‘Thank-Offering to Britain Fund’ by Henry Phelps Brown, 
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7 June 1967. London, Published for the British Academy by 
the Oxford University Press, 1967. Pp. 14. 

The author discusses wage policies of trade unions with 
special reference to the situation in Great Britain. 


27. TRADES UNION CONGRESS. The History of the 
T.U.C. 1868-1968, a Pictorial Survey of a Social Revolution. 
London, 1968. Pp. 159. 


Labouring Classes 


28. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. ACCI- 
DENT PREVENTION AND COMPENSATION BRANCH. 
You and Workmen’s Compensation. Ottawa, 1968. 1 folder. 


29. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT OFFICE. Costing your Labour Turnover. 
London, HMSO, 1968. Pp. 20. 

Prepared for Economic Development Committee for the 
Rubber Industry. 

Contents: Analysis of costs. Wages cost of learning. Pro- 
duction time lost and the cost of regaining it. Lost opportunity 
cost. Spoilage costs. Other costs of labour turnover. Summary 
of costs. Cost per leaver and cost per employee. 


30. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL INSURANCE AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE. Report in Accordance with Section 
&8(3) of the National Insurance Act 1965 on the Question of the 
Conditions for Unemployment Benefit and Contribution Credits 
for Occupational Pensioners. London, HMSO, 1968. Pp. [37]. 

At head of title: National Insurance Act, 1965. 

The Committee was asked to consider whether a person 
receiving a pension from his former employer could also 
claim unemployment insurance, or whether there should be 
conditions laid down. 


32. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Fighting Dis- 
crimination in Employment and Occupation. Geneva, 1968. 
Pp. 208. 

Workers’ education manual [no. 8]. 

This manual deals with all aspects of discrimination in 
employment. It is intended to be used mainly as a basis for 
group discussion. 

BUREAU INTERNATIONAL DU TRAVAIL. La lutte 
contre la discrimination dans le travail. Genéve, 1968. Pp. 218. 

Cours d’éducation ouvriere [no. 8]. 


32. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Part-Time Employment, its 
Extent and its Problems, by Jean Hallaire. Paris, 1968. Pp. 108. 

Part-time employment “‘relates particularly to women with 
family responsibilities, older workers, the physicially, emotion- 
ally or mentally handicapped, and students.’’ This report 
analyzes experiences in eight countries. 


33. SWEDEN. LABOUR MARKET BOARD. Modern 
Swedish Labour Market Policy; Government Report, Parlia- 
mentary Resolution, Labour Market Ordinance. Stockholm, 
1966. Pp. [120]. 

Contains a summary of a Government Committee report on 
labour market policy released in 1965, comments from public 
authorities and organizations on the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Committee, and an account of the Bill passed by 
the Swedish Parliament laying down the principles of labour 
market to be followed in the immediate future. 


34. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMITTEE ON EDU- 
CATION AND LABOR. SELECT SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
LABOR. Annual Vacations ‘and Vacation Laws: Recent Devel- 
opments in the United States and Abroad; a report pre- 
pared for the Select Subcommittee on Labor, Committee on 
Education and Labor, House of Representatives, Ninetieth 
Congress, First Session. Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 34. 
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Report prepared by R. E. L. Knight and James R. Wason. 

At head of title: Committee print. 

An examination of the current status of paid vacations in 
the United States and in sixteen other countries. 


Poverty 


35. GREEN, CHRISTOPHER. Negative Taxes and the 
Poverty Problem; a Background Paper prepared for a Conference 
of Experts held June 8-9, 1966, together with a Summary of the 
Conference Discussion. Washington, Brookings Institution, 1967. 
Pp. xiv, 210. 

“This book explores major proposals for use of tax allow- 
ances to narrow the poverty gap; compares them to each other 
and to present programs; analyzes costs for programs with 
different tax rates, breakeven levels of income, and family 
sizes; describes alternative methods of administering and 
financing the plans; and evaluates the effects of minimum 
income guarantees on incentives to work and on the birth 
rate.” 


36. U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU. About the Poor, Some 
Facts and Some Fictions. Washington, GPO, 1968. Pp. 85. 
Contains four articles about the problems of the poor. 


Prices 


37. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES. Costs and Revenue of National 
Daily Newspapers. London, HMSO, 1967. Pp. [25]. 

Its Report no. 43. 


38. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES. Proposed Increases by British 
Railways Board in Certain Country-Wide Fares and Charges. 
London, HMSO, 1968. Pp. 34. 

Its Report no. 72. 


Science 


39. GREAT BRITAIN. COUNCIL FOR SCIENTIFIC 
POLICY. Report on Science Policy. London, HMSO, 1966. 
Pp. vi, 27. 


40. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. Amer- 
ican Science Manpower, 1966; a Report of the National Register 
of Scientific and Technical Personnel. Washington GPO, 1968. 
Pp. 221. 


Social Security 


41. GREAT BRITAIN. GOVERNMENT ACTUARY. 
Public Expenditure and Receipts Bill, 1968; Report on the 
Financial Provisions of the Clauses of the Bill relating to 
National Insurance. London, HMSO, 1968. Pp. [9]. 

The Public Expenditure and Receipts Bill of 1968 *“‘provides 
for increases in the weekly flat-rate contributions to the Nation- 
al Insurance scheme to take effect from a date to be appointed 
by the Minister [of Social Security]..” This report proposes 
increases in the contributions so as not to exhaust the National 
Insurance Fund. 


42. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL INSURANCE AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE. Report of the National Insurance 
Advisory Committee in Accordance with Section 88(3) of the 
National Insurance Act, 1965, on the Question of the Time 
Limits for Obtaining Payment of Benefit. London, HMSO, 
1968. Pp. 13, [1]. 

At head of title: National Insurance Act, 1965. 


Taxation 


43. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. Comparing Provin- 
cial Revenue Yields; the Tax Indicator Approach, by James H. 
Lynn. Toronto, 1968. Pp. 80. 
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“This study ... was originally submitted in the form of a 
thesis to Queen’s University in the spring of 1967 as part of 
the requirements for a Master of Arts degree in Economics.” 

‘““The purpose of this study is to examine a method of 
measuring comparable provincial revenue yields which could 
be used as the basis for a fiscal capacity adjustment formula in 
Canada.” 


44. DEUTSCH, ANTAL. Income Redistribution through 
Canadian Federal Family Allowances and Old Age Benefits. 
Toronto, Canadian Tax Foundation, 1968. Pp. 133. 

Queen’s University Papers in Taxation and Public Finance, 
no. 4. 

“This study is an investigation of the magnitude and direction 
of income redistribution arising out of the operations of the 
Family Allowances Act... the Old Age Security Act... and 
the federal government’s share of the old age assistance 
program in 1961.” 


Wages and Hours 


45. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES. Pay and Conditions of Merchant 
Navy Officers. London, HMSO, 1967. Pp. 22. 

Its Report no. 35. 


46. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES. Pay and Conditions of Service of 
Staff Workers in the Engineering Industry. (Statistical Supple- 
ment). London, HMSO, 1968. Pp. 71, [1]. 

Its Report No. 49 (Supplement). 


47. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD - FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES. Pay of Nurses and Midwives in the 
National Health Service. London, HMSO, 1968. Pp. [91]. 

Its Report no. 60. 


48. GREGORY, PETER. IJ/ndustrial Wages in Chile. 
Ithaca, N.Y., New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University, 1967. Pp. 113. 

The author undertook the research for this volume while he 
was a visiting associate professor at the University of Chile 
under the Cornell University-University of Chile Program in 
Industrial Relations. 


Miscellaneous 


49. FITZPATRICK, MICHAEL PATRICK. History of the 
National UJ.C. Association. [Ottawa?] Economic Security 
Employees’ National Association [1967]. Pp. 109. 

The National Unemployment Insurance Commission As- 
sociation (November 23, 1943 to December 31, 1966) was the 
predecessor of the Economic Security Employees’ National 
Association. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick was the first Secretary-Treasurer, and later 
the Executive Secretary, of the Association from its inception 
until November 1, 1963. 


50. HUDSON, GEOFFREY FRANCIS. Fifty Years of 
Communism, Theory and Practice, 1917-1967. London, C. A. 
Watts, 1968. Pp. 234. 

The author is an authority in Far Eastern Studies at St. 
Antony’s College, Oxford University. “‘This book aims at a 
review of the development of Communism, both in theory and 
practice, since the Bolshevik capture of power in Russia in 
1917, with a preliminary account of the origins of Marxism 
and its introduction into Russia from its homeland in Western 
Europe.” 


S51. KINGSTON, ONT. QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY. COM- 
MERCE CLUB. The Commerceman, 1968. Feature: Canadian 
Investment Environment. Kingston, 1968. Pp. 56. 

Partial contents: Approaches to foreign ownership, by A. 
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F. Safarian. A progress report on Carter [the report of the 
Carter Royal Commission on Taxation]. FAST [Financial 
Analyst Terminal Service] brings together the analyst and the 
computer, by Murray Downing. Some thoughts on the Stock 


53. PHILLIPSON, MICHAEL. Making Fuller Use of 
Survey Data. London, PEP, 1968. Pp. 79. 

Discusses some technical and policy problems involved in 
setting up an archive to keep survey data after it has been 


Market, by Iain E. Fraser. 


52. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Fourth Spe- 
cial Report of the Director-General on the Application of the 


collected. 


Declaration concerning the Policy of “Apartheid” of the Republic 


of South Africa. Geneva, 1968. Pp. 39. 


At head of title: International Labour Conference. Fifty- 


second session, Geneva, 1968. 


55. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Negro Women... 
Population and in the Labor Force. Washington, GPO, 1968. 


Pp. 41. 


54. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. Controlling 
Chemical Hazards. Washington, GPO, 1968. Pp. 33. 


in the 


Wage Schedules Prepared In July 


During July, the Department of Labour 
prepared 247 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various 


areas of Canada for works of construction, © 


remodelling, repair or demolition, and 
certain services. 

In the same period, 273 contracts in 
these categories were awarded. In addition, 
273 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause were awarded by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation and 
the Departments of Defence Production, 
Fisheries, Post Office and Public Works. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned, or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 


Contracts awarded in July for the manu- 
facture of supplies and equipment were: 


No. of Aggregate 


Department Contracts Amount 

- Defence Production 59 $235,489.00 
Post Office 6 54,165.63 
R: GMP. 4 27,176.40 


During July, the sum of $2,148.90 was 
collected from eight contractors for wage 
arrears owing their employees as a result 
of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates 
and other conditions of employment re- 
quired by the schedule of labour condi- 
tions forming part of their contract. This 
amount is for distribution to the 65 
workers concerned. 


Air traffic controllers accept new contract 


A strike that would have disrupted all 
air traffic, not only across Canada but 
across the North Atlantic, was averted 
when Canada’s 1,000 air traffic con- 
trollers agreed to a two-year contract on 
Aug. 30. 

Bargaining between the executive mem- 
bers of the Canadian Air Traffic Control- 
lers’ Association and the Treasury Board 
reached an impasse on June 28, and the 
controllers requested a conciliation board. 
The request was granted, and the board, 
headed by Dean A. W. R. Carrothers of 
the University of Western Ontario, met 
for the first time on August 13. A Toronto 
lawyer, R. V. Hicks, represented the 
Treasury Board, and Arthur Gibbons, of 
Ottawa, Executive Secretary of the Cana- 
dian Railway Labour Executives’ Asso- 
ciation, represented the union. 

Through the efforts of the conciliation 
board, Government and union negotiators 
agreed upon a two-year contract, ending 
June 30, 1969, that provides a 15-per-cent 
wage increase—8 per cent retroactive to 
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July 1, 1967 and the remaining 7 per cent 
retroactive to July 1, 1968. 

The maximum annual salary scale for 
controllers at the starting level has been 
increased to $7,304 from $6,320. The rate 
for the most senior level will be raised to 
$16,276 from $14,084. 

The retroactive feature represents a 
payment of about $1,460 for those at the 
top levels, and $660 for those at the 
maximum starting level. The wage settle- 
ment stayed within Government guide- 
lines for holding increases for federal 
workers to a maximum 7.5 per cent in 
each year of a contract. 

Other provisions included a limit of 10 
on the number of consecutive days a 
controller may be worked without a rest. 
Provision is made also for training prior 
to the introduction of new equipment and 
procedures. 

Although the agreement did not meet 
all the union’s wishes, spokesmen des- 
cribed it as ‘‘a good step in the right 
direction.” 


U.S. Steelworkers Approve 
“Biggest Contract ever Won’ 


The biggest contract ever won by the 
United Steelworkers of America in the 
union’s 3l-year history was approved in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on July 30. 

The new three-year contract covering 
about 400,000 union men employed in 
basic steel, was estimated at 90 cents an 
hour in wages and fringe benefits, with 44 
cents in “‘hard money” for the paycheques 
—20 cents in the first year, 12 in the 
second and 12 in the third. 

The agreement called for: 

e payment by the company of 10 cents 
a man into an incentive pay fund; 

e an increase in shift differentials from 
8 to 12 cents for night work, and from 12 
to 15 cents for overnight work; 

e an insurance increase of $1,000; 


e a pension increase, for each year of © 


service, from $5 to $6.50 a month; 

e a $10-a-month increase for those al- 
ready on pension; and 

e a lowering of the accumulative years 


of service and age required before eligibil- _ 


ity for a pension, from 75 to 70. 
I. W. Abel, President of the USW, said 
that the offer from the steel producers was 


“the largest pay and benefit package in the — 


history of the steel union.” 


Ontario Bill Sets Up 
An Economic Council 


The Ontario legislature passed a bill on — 


May 17, 1968, to establish the Ontario 
Economic Council as a body to advise 


and make recommendations to the Gov- | 
ernment. Known as the Ontario Economic — 


Council Act, 1968, it will bring economic 
research in Ontario in closer co-ordination 


with that of the Economic Council of | 


Canada. 


The OEC, an independent group of | 


about 10 economists, will meet five times 


a year. The chairman will hold office for — 


not more than five years, and the mem- 
bers, not to exceed 21, will be appointed 
for one to three years. 
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STATISTICS SECTION 


Current Labour Statistics 


Percentage Change From 


Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
(in thousands) 
eee ew EEA PANDO UR PORCE® ooo. ccccccsccoccsnsdeecsasesotesss cosvendenevs August 24 8,284 — 0.5 + 2.3 
Ne Mr ho aig esas ce abies unacaiaterasin tae uctiontesrone August 24 7,965 + 0.2 + 1.4 
DR ee cea as 0 oS Sac nn dn oui does dbus eiesackeel sate ae August 24 653 — 0.5 — 14 
RIE eM Mo ccs tin vshnpecestvablanssode cadet weeeead August 24 Tue + 0.2 + 2.3 
MNT oe ices ons cad cavvuadvddawensotusstav esas Bon Soa Gated August 24 6,851 + 0.4 + 2.9 
See eeREIE RIES OE TOL 600 ace saicidscimaruaswaveiva whee caer: August 24 6,064 + 4.7 — 0.3 
Se) he OO RS pe 0 0 oe ccc rr August 24 921 — 2.5 + 6.7 
MME TICE WOE Kat. oo. sncr-sacvoss-aassnesvuveesernsteapuk tess August 24 980 —19.3 + 8.0 
MN ENN a ace cosh ns cases ceconsuntesenveesseavsumeesens mites ets August 24 319 —14.0 +29.1 
NN eo cnt ss0c. Sanishnrevon buoy vvlessvedassbatescecestinaseemeen August 24 35 — 5.4 +34.6 
SR ic ccc cele sscietondenneasen tosses eee ae ee August 24 124 — 4.6 +44.2 
oe vass cas nurs nov auscnr saves devdkebavecnore steak: August 24 89 —25.8 Ee 
ecg ass sid ov cn non vnsnsnebdvaraqajnate cise tnuel esa August 24 31 —24.4 4+-63.2 
Ne oe sis coc cannons nctcd sacedessueeeodin te ounaim ee, August 24 40 — 7.0 +-33.3 
BITS OER ANG SCCKING WOLK..........0..0:2..c.c0cce-ssccsaseaeseceosseessiesrens eee August 24 300 —14.5 +31.6 
ern Tary Sa VO tt tO SO daYS...).5.5-..5...0.00005. cee August 24 19 — 5.0 0.0 
en RIAL? PPAPLOOY MENT (1961 = 100). nis. scccecccesssvseeseesseverneens May 1225 + 2.7 + 0.2 
Manufacturing employment (1961 = 100) ou. eee cece ceeeeneeeees May 122.1 + 1.6 — 0.7 
NB ao RT SRLS MEG). oacs nse cundducve sbdeneveuutnnauruars lst 6 months 85,339 — —21.7 
RINNE EME RE TUESOA TIE CEO eos eves encase cous oud sbvcvaniaaatuchereeees. lst 6 months 44,907 — —25.3 
‘STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
IR NRE NET 2, anda waving nnnsceunieaech ecucednnmmammgecmescns sks August 146 + 6.6 +46.0 
NRE RA BENG bon ia ois snennns-apsd aya nevustcosnebeanaeaenaneds August 59,956 — 3.4 +96.4 
RNIN TR osu ceklnds  vsinirdxs 2hpesacspwn tn dno anso PO Wnmmpemnecbagente ee August 635,340 — 26.8 +52.8 
/ EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.)...............::cccsceceseseeees May $109.35 + 0.3 + 7.0 
MEMOPO ee WOMIEIVIORTNINGS (IEG: ).-.<.: oan. o.ins.occtsesercsons ancy nenasvensharucaparscaeasaonn May $2.57 + 0.4 + 8.0 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.).................:.csccsescssssecsnvenessevenees May 40.6 — 0.3 + 0.7 
maa arrears NPCS AVNER Se. oan cvss seuw ensnanansoon danse at meaakachongenes May $104.42 + 0.1 + 8.7 
mmereer: vere OX (0 9A9 cs TOD) orn sicn ccc vss sovnsvseenenseesunct olan cenesevenas August 156.0 + 0.3 + 3.4 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 =100) .......... May 117.1 — 0.3 + 4.6 
Total labour income (thousands of dollars) .........0.00:.0cccceccecseceeeseeeees June 2.972 +- 2.2 + 7.2 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

en MRC RON mt TOMI) oo ccs nsvnacavcenédighen fisonavnaseesuanifibibidaasssiesanst June 165.6 + 2.3 + 6.2 
NUP tea aS 5 Aah See: bccn sccasieass pb ebeacas ccsteieans June 167.8 + 3.2 + 6.2 
NEI ae re SS ae ne eS aca ren eu e June 187.9 + 1.3 + 6.6 
Se aE ER Pe SRNR TPCT SEE ee ena in June 151.4 + 5.1 + 5.9 

NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTIONTt 
Nadal halle sanauliaendoapbinsannaiaicer July 15,317 —15.8 + 2.4 
I ra a a lanai nen July 11,053 +23.5 +19.7 
eS 0? Ra Ree ioc Piety Ee ED, Ee PEO NRE OR July 95,399 + 4.4 +20.7 


*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, (DBS Cat. No. 71-001), a monthly publication of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


tCentres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
B-1—Labour Income F-1 and F-2—Prices 

C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 
D-1 to D-4—Manpower Division H—Employment Fatalities 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended August 24, 1968 


British ) 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
(in thousands) 
THE LABOURVFORGEL SO Riel bet ETE SE | etait eee nee ees 8,284 682 2532) 3,070 He A 828 
1S) (os Ms NR ORE CC eR UE hy CRM Meee CEE NE TE, teh de 5,741 485 1,645 2,077 969 565 
WWiSTIRETNo sietrescie ce ice ssc dougie aatine tt rece cde eee es ee eae 2,543 197 682 993 408 263 
DEO VC AES inc ir ese ea cases eke RUE eR ce. ee 1,100 100 308 381 203 108 
DU ZAIN CALS Wie sy Eo ep atten eee eee nT Ee 1,248 1 OA 398 415 201 107 
Yas 2 es era ele Ral ae MUP eaten ber eli lurbks salt 3,349 241 964 1,278 518 348 
PEO CATS oy couse eR cn ace cece sas ee an 2,362 195 603 905 415 244 
Hoereats ANd -OVEL.- eee ee 4b esc eee oe eee O27 > 19 54 91 40 oe 
sii" of EA Ge ND aed BORO ae te Pe aS 8 2.2 cE Hei ash 7,965 647 2,203 2,981 1,346 788 
i (1h LR oO ER 2: ee Cae ORM TAS oh Ril BAN otal, eh bp) 455 1553 OPT 948 538 
WORNON Yecstr ct ees Seem een Lo, ots oe ee te ne a 2,450 192 650 960 398 250 
ANGTICUUT Carte ee es oe, es et ee 653 29 156 178 260 30 
Non-a onic (iret gee 2 ict Pad ful cool eb ee eee Lippe: 618 2,047 2,803 1,086 758 
Paice WOE KCTS cae a tt oy. io ee 6,851 565 1912 2,646 1,029 699 ) 
11 sy Me BRR Pagel 6 ch dd A ek age ea MI 5 Mend a i, 4,610 389 URSA 1,759 673 468 | 
ip Cala aor 5 Weta Oe RAN ea al OI hE NCPR ON MRD Diente ciple choy cd) be Ae 2,241 176 591 887 356 231 ) 
REN ESC) CES.) eee ee ee ee er Rete, eee eee 319 35 124 89 31 40 
111 Koi 0 LRG RAL Nat ft. PRA IE Siettad iy. © ea dy ed ee ain A UR aL, pt. 226 30 92 56 21 2 | 
DMOMIGH tl eee eon ee ee ne 93 * 32 33 10 13 
PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR, PORCH 2ae a0) > 2. 6,032 656 1-792 2,032 952 600 | 
sl Cott AS RL SN AU pb SR Red cafh wiveee ruil MORE Gay i WMP ole 15> 178 387 440 206 144 . 
WV OUNICD 555 OPN ea cy Ghd Ae ph VRP OEML 4,677 478 1,405 1582 746 456 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended August 24, 1968 


20-64 years 


14-19 Men Women 65 Years 
Years — - ———— and Over 
Total All Persons Married Other Married Other All Persons 
(in thousands) 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 
oo LR MOD 8 ot SS ee 14,316 2314 4,067 oy 4,178 1,067 1,508 
YS ot 9522) Ot 1S Be 8,284 1,100 3,924 992 1,296 747 225 
hy Bes i Et de ng See 7,965 1,011 3,821 927 1,267 720 219 
Lh) s LSS OR, ee 319 89 103 65 29 ei == 
Been GAB FORGE a, occccccccciccssceecccss 6,032 1274 143 130 2,882 320 1,283 
PARTICIPATION RATET 
Ss ECS AE ae a 57.9 46.3 96.5 88.4 31.0 70.0 14.9 
SLPS 2 OD RSE) gn ene 58.3 49.6 96.3 88.8 30.7 70.0 14.8 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATEt 
ESAT 2 2 CO see ei 3.9 8.1 2.6 6.6 Zon 3.6 7 
DE pe) | NR OE es 4.5 122 2.6 seal 1.9 3.4 ites 


*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
+The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 

tThe unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended August 24, 1968 


August July August 
1968 1968 1967 
(in thousands) 

SE i os Gia dn acts ech pemcah unser ans dee Muaeia hace Cea Uaioe oances rete oawaes 319 37] 247 

MESA SURE A UCSET LIT >- C05) 3U) CLA US corsecer sc tipcan con Sesat bo canna ents ncn iekacp ee aides sate eaetsosn eoanas dea ay ats 19 20 19 

ANE WREME, NACE OPAC EDN CEM ash Soe cs wu qyehied noosa Nuc dened eke es un ened aang Meath 300 351 228 
Seeking 

a act alira suites Rot tascnetoaaen cod os UMMEE sad sol win Un iB hv noua 275 312 210 

RT SSE eee ae Seep IE Let Neat MRS a eer wan A" BELLY) eens WR mee PP A> ae 25 39 18 

EE STON Tee IR ERs Aaa Le ries ay a AS pana A RETR: a NERC a ae Te 82 103 76 

OE, OE ec TINA. SLOP ORS IORS aie PF REIS OAL ERE, OEE ORSAY AER RE: SOMITE 131 147 98 

TEL RNR, RII RE a AS AOE Se TE NI APY INE FPS ALY ie AEP OTA EE 38 45 25 

Se ne Lee eRe Saati SS Se ee 2 ee ae ee eee ee 49 56 29 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


Monthly Totals 


Trans- Finance, 
portation, Services Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totalst 
Year and Month Mining facturing cationt Forestry — struction Utilities Trade ment) Income 


(millions of dollars) 


1966—Total.n. nenneo os 437 8,090 22503 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 13536 29,661 
19G)2- [Ola 5. eae. 813 8,581 2,815 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32339) 
WIG 7 JUNC Sx era 69.8 i224 241.7 aie 223.4 46.0 382.) 874.8 144.8 21108 
UN hans gy aa et 69.4 CORES 246.2 39.5 234.5 48.3 319.2 S391 145.9 IEG ee) 
PUIBUSL ace ee 70.0 733.4 245.4 38.8 240.7 49.8 SHED, 849.9 144.9 2,785.4 
DEPIEMOCL. on 68.7 739°3 243.2 43.5 238.1 50.1 385.8 890.3 13937 2,828.8 
OCLODeE eee 68.9 J32.9 241.6 42.6 234.9 49.9 388.6 886.2 140.5 2,809.7 
November..23.....; 69.4 (RESIS 240.7 41.3 2214 50.4 398.3 884.6 134.5 2,792.4 
December. nace 69.3 Tae 230.8 30.6 17726 49.9 404.8 885.3 126.0 2,708.8 
1968—January................... 70.8 1222 243.3 29.3 181.2 49.9 386.9 888.2 134.9 2,720.2 
POORUALY 4) aa TL (Ase) PAE A | 30.9 180.1 50.6 386.7 901.6 142.8 2295 
WLAT CI OR a cede ce IBA 22 (VAN? 236.9 28.0 184.9 51.4 39133 909.2 146.5 2,109 
ADT e ae hie 70.5 744.7 241.7 Dah 198.9 51.6 398.9 9202 L512 PRGA Nes 
May sans. oe peaeeeae 72.6 TST 247.9 34.8 218.0 52.8 407.0 940.6 1522 2,907 
PUNC 8 oo cec ee: 74.3 764.6 DO One 41.1 226.7 Se 415.4 960.7 154.0 2,971 16 


Seasonally Adjusted 


$906 Lota ute Tei 8,090 Pon NE 410 2,448 486 4;125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
MG ye— Lota ic ee 813 8,581 2,815 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 52,309 
RO ed ANNE a uh. oe 67.9 710.6 238.5 35.1 209.7 44.9 377.9 849.2 138.8 2,695.0 
A) 2k ey Wie eter ALAN 68.6 719.6 236.7, 3332 206.4 46.8 379.3 859.0 138.7 2,710.9 
RAILS Coarse tee 69.1 725.6 240.4 33.0 209.1 47.9 380.3 865.1 139.7 pad VE): 
September:..........00 69.3 P2851. 25a51 35.9 208.0 49.4 385.8 873.1 141.6 2,750.0 
PICTODET 65.55. 68.9 Wena 236.5 36.1 202.9 49.2 384.5 879.1 141.2 2,743.5 
November. 09 69.3 T2186 239.1 36.0 209.3 5035 388.0 883.5 141.9 2,167:3 
Deceniber:.443.2) 69.4 TOs 236.6 33,0 204.2 50.3 S912 889.8 140.1 2,768.3 
1968—January.................... 70.8 739.2 2423 33,7 209.1 S037 394.7 898.3 142.3 2,803.0 
Pebriarye 71.0 727.9 242.9 33.8 211.8 She 397.0 907.8 143.1 2,809.5 
March dice et amte ed wee rary 730.4 247.4 34.9 212.8 52.9 399.6 915.8 143.5 2,831.6 am 
oN 6) wheelie Wi Coe herve Ss 73.0 Ta2e7 246.3 34.2 215.3 52.6 403.0 927.9 145.6 2,873.40 
LAV ye Oe 72.9 756.9 247.4 37.8 217.8 55.6 408.0 942.0 147.5 2,907.6 
MUTIG Tete tie oe 72.4 T2h DATS 39.6 2ta2 53.0 409.3 946.5 147.4 2,904.0 
* Revised +Preliminary. 
tIncludes post office wages and salaries. tFigures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 


remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 
Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. | 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). | 


| 
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C— Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers 
having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at 
May 1968, employers in the principal non-agricultural indus- 
tries reported a total employment of 3,607,826. Table C-3 gives 
estimates of total employment, by industry divisions, for the 
provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of establish- 


of establishments employing less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 to 
C-7 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of 
firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They relate only to wage 
earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, 
whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees as 
well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


ments employing 20 or more persons and from a sample survey 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Compositet Manufacturing 


Index Numbers Index Numbers 


(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
AVERAGES 
ee NC. ss nanpnxnnsns da ued dususionsortoatente 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 
Lbs, ccassevoneyoncnal iowukhonbananisasonett 108.2 110.6 86.51 yi.) 110.9 90.42 
Re REE ae ASE 6s se once douisdl Se lotasoarcnavavarts 114.3 116.3 91.01 117.2 116.2 94.78 
tre oboe ccivpaunnichdsvbrsenonwaies donee 120.7 123.1 96.30 123.5 122.8 100.13 
a Pe S54 an nav inane enteidln tedeacoutatonss envone 122.6 131.4 102.79 123:2 130.6 106.53 
a avn nn Sets Sass dp nwvavosesndehouboadsvacsivaptantniies 17273 130.6 102.19 122.9 129.8 105.86 
Re re so 088 ID caida nssn~shoehabapechecaatensagane 125.3 131.6 102.96 124.7 130.7 106.60 
ee EF . cuswusancbtuneeaountamnems cele 125.8 132.1 103.35 124.3 130.1 106.12 
aR iP tsk LE ic hcansshionich nd Mbaanavrerinaprene at 127.0 132.5 103.66 126.7 130.9 106.73 
TRS ee Seip ubicar cscspedus calvedegaecs scecnisieh oa 125.9 133.9 104.77 125.5 133.0 108.45 
OE Set. ade Ra OE: A 124.8 134.3 105.10 123.3 134.1 109.32 
NE co... RET 2. sacred abetebaidevamatiuceibe 124.3 134.5 105.26 123.2 134.5 109.71 
RE 8 8 PO es sssuvdaeein ten incevaks wxociaee 120.5 131.1 102.49 119.8 132.1 107.83 
ED A ae ee Re ORC oe, See a PORAr 118.6 135.6 106.10 119.8 135.3 110.30 
RRO er ee 5S ET ee Bidet ia eo 117.1 137.0 107.17 117.8 136.5 111.31 
Deka ne SP eR RE 118.0 137.5 107.57 119.4 136.7 111.48 
LR le Ee ee eee ae <n REE 119.3 139.3 108.97 120.2 140.2 114.33 
Vy GSES ee 2 ee eo ee > 122.5 139.8 109.35 122.1 140.3 114.43 
*Revised. +Preliminary. 


tIncludes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, 
insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 


Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index - Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
May April May May April May 
Areas 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
PEARS RO BION ne et ti eee ete ea eter ceereme trans 116.1 110.2 113.1 89.54 90.84 84.04 
INE WEOUPICIANC. “Ate ad tee etae tte Feet re te ae een ee. 117.5 112.6 114.5 98.41 100.85 91.02 
PhnceHdward lands eye oe eee jae ey 112.9 2155 72.94 74.57 68.79 
NOVA SCOURS GA It) eee eee te ae She eee ee ee 113.9 110.9 112.4 87.78 87.84 82.33 
IEA CB CUTIS WICK: 2 rete eo eeeeaiak eh ces de een ae ee ene 116.3 107.4 P1252 87.58 89.40 83.09 
RS ESEE ee BONS tee Fs eR Ty eran Ne ome TE gRe ce ge eae ee 117.7 113.9 LI9S7 107.74 106.76 100.36 
CSCO rie eke 5 enh, ee et Ee 125.8 123.8 124.9 112.88 112.61 105.62 
Prairie Region............ Rarer Rete te TaN dt neh Ah 2 OF eI SW 122.0 118.3 120.5 102.98 102.61 95.07 
WIND Date. to.ter tle eee Pee hee Le eo eee 114.9 112.8 Lt Ss foes) 99.20 98,52 91.09 
SASK ACHE WATE Et is haven a ee eee 122.2 Pee 119.6 102.06 101.94 94.90 
Fat |ove) yi: Mee erp Ntinen Pabete URN Minire cle AL ales A holy ha linet Urea doen P27,.9 123.5 1252 106.24 106.05 98.28 
STIS. © ONIIDEE she ctl ae Pee cata, Pee ae So eee 128.2 124.6 129.3 120.21 119.37 113.97 
CANA DA tai 8 ok helt tein ale tare dd pices OF aL ek weet 1225 119.3 1225 109.35 108.97 102.19 
URBAN AREAS 
SOSJONT SG. Sosa tics each mie geeeh eee oe Suen Den OO ete 136.8 129.9 134.7 87.09 92.68 80.31 
1 Oc bh E: b, Game Se EOE NRT ae OASYS AMRIT Ce ate ers ce Baty 113.5 114.0 $1155 91.54 90.74 83.80 
SVGUOV SE te aus ne ee en nee eae Yee ee Y 101.6 99.2 99.0 94.19 93.02 93.96 
IL OTIC UOT 5 seas 0 cea eke eee Oe ee CM gO 118.2 116.0 114.1 86.13 85.37 80.24 
SAE LORI. aw esa or ees ae ie Tae eee eet Ts 107.3 108.2 108.7 87.35 87.02 83.16 
CTR RCO UII 2 2s sae cee hues ete ae ee ee ne a ee te rat 106.1 102.5 113.0 124.12 124.79 121.22 
158; 6) 9 ic oes 1 RMR, Me ape net oe cml can Os NR SRR nae aa 125 119.6 1230) 110.38 108.92 102.30 
OQGEDEO:, ese jojo ees hie 113.1 111.0 118.3 94.17 93.00 85.22 
SHaAWINIDAN <a ee ee ee ee eee ene 99.4 97.2 103.4 111.04 108.85 104.23 
Sherbrooke: |... pe Mereen ss dae oa, ts eet eet ee a me ee 116.0 115.9 116.4 92.68 91.96 86.01 
TLOIS*RAVICLES. Oe Pied ek) nee WN ied 112.5 109.1 119.7 96.47 98.02 94.23 
Otta wath 25 22 rect ee es eh ee ohh orm ee 128.0 124.7 124.3 100.20 101.63 95.40 
Bélleville..c, Reet re). ..4y ee a oO ee eek 114.4 115.2 115.8 97.42 94.75 89.01 
BSPATID EON, 50 Bee eee ee ose aes he Te 260.7 256.4 252.3 111.41 110.75 102.96 
Brantiond: Wes Fee een: « A BES ey 114.2 hi33 136.6 99.28 99.74 97.04 
Port Wiliam-PorerAnthuris ee ee eee 121.0 114.0 129.0 103.05 102.77 105.77 
CS) | 0] 8 Ran oF eRe CO Lane cet, 1 wok Ste SON oar PRT Sea RA Bs tL 0 9 Be 139.8 136.8 135.1 102.46 100.97 94.65 
HAM ONG ols Laie 0 dae ee ee ek a, et rr ee 120.6 118.7 118.4 115.38 116.20 110.54 
KIN SSCON Fr donde ete ee eae ne eee en eee eee, 124.5 121.4 i261 109.40 106.89 102.42 
ISTCC MONET. (gc Meat, eo ee 145.1 142.9 142.0 100.75 99.92 92:55 
[Ds stele ls Rane ORE eco aS Se 2 © SCG aN ba ORI RD 5 b+ 119.4 118.8 124.5 103.48 103.80 97.23 | 
Niagara Falis ities ee eh oes en oe ee a 104.0 103.3 114.2 103.05 101.77 98.76 | 
OSb AW als. nice Rae bois ae ee eS 139.4 138.5 139.0 141.73 141.57 119.33 | 
Peter porous tik Gedo os eee a Me ae 131.4 130.1 135.4 113.41 112.98 108.19 | 
STSTg CELI, SPOON ENR POLCOES i RONNIE CPM TS iW ieee AT Ot cal 140.8 137.9 133.4 142.72 143.04 138.20 | 
Sault Ste, Mabichtes <2... We, 3.5 ee 118.4 116.2 120.0 12157 123.24 118.65 | 
SIE ss ee di as, Lae Ue ee 114.7 112.4 109.3 128.60 129.73 1.07.83 
Siatharinest Fs. keh) ooo oO eee 143.5 141.0 140.9 T2300 126.19 112.89 
EMMIS .e. oe dos see eee Se es A eee 76.8 75.6 84.1 99.26 99.37 94.22 
EOEQDIOR Ss COO ccs Me ee 1275 126.4 125.8 113.02 112.68 106.37 
WV CLOTS. Ait See cee uel ete ee 111.5 107.4 115.0 126.04 126.82 121.04 | 
Windsor OEE 52 ee RS) A ER OREM 5 FL Lis 2 OS 148.2 149.7 149.7 134.98 131.93 $15.77 
VATED OS: cs ksh tate tct ec: A Lc | ee 117.0 114.8 1175 92.29 92.10 86.52 | 
PRO SUINE eo Serv ctnnau tere sk eee te 122.8 117.6 1195 94.66 95.40 91.98 
DHS ROLOOIE tel esl Al cal en ete ee ee 146.2 141.9 139.1 93.87 95.94 90.63 
SOHISAT Y soc sion te ce a sat: Rs SUC 137.1 134.0 T3330 105.95 105.91 98.60 | 
RSAHINON TOD Scania meee oe he eee at ee ee 134.9 130.7 130.8 101.08 99.86 93.84 
Vancouver een Mer ep eee P sertee Rte! 6 6... oh! 5 RIAN ne 128.1 125.9 128-1 £15585 114.52 109.71 | 
WICLOTIA Sin ARES ons. yan ee on ae 129007 119.9 124.4 103.53 102.89 96.90 | 


*Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 


TABLE C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 
This table was not received from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in time for inclusion in this issue. It will reappear in December. 
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TABLE C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industries 


Re Ee al me LL ol | re 
te MOS 2 Bele 3) Us en en a 
ereices: MCIGeNIA! TO MINN, ...000..0 oil cece ocecseeesseenes 


Cth Cod eon! ABIL pa 1 el ae OO oe ec 
Dopacco processing and; products....4...........00.c000. 
ST RIA FP AI Eso Gn bP nas end epee <Canss 
Ee Ce) 8 4 8 ea Fowl) oS dh a 
ONL Abaya cc oo Rela ie Sel i eo 
Beane TN ae RAN pps Gy Ph st cas vier pe PAGE aod vane ches edeaerg 
UOTE NE RR oe oe 
Oa eNO rR ele 
Oe UELT er CPPLe WIT bg REL cent, Pe cee eet ee 
ROCE BU MMe MICMUISTOIES 5 o.oo tanec B02). dehole cen 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 
be TH cTe ee Crake PECL VSO fac 0 | Deva ac ee 
DAGtAL TADLICALING INGUSTIICS. 06. cscs ceiecdoeeceeees tcbidessee 
BA RETNICTH s OXGEDL ClECILICA I... Goes cee cacdetsesens 
Veg Pi yelsty ein Terutiae | VC0b) (clei) 2 
US ghey Be heee [Tea ia UE ae ee ee oe 
Non-metallic mineral products... 
Perrone 200) Products. fo Aud. 2.0. Sosa. 
nemicals and Chemical products..c..0c....0-050h5s0s 00. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 


EE eR IN ceo sl dead vicpongeses vaceteganscenvies 
UTED VO rea ri ie i un a 
eR ee) cu alc hgtetpsgsaaiesvers 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
eee ed oe Bocce Se nica rev kncanonnrvidnarbbicgo ste 
Fe OT FV 1ERE Mite, CLUB OO) B Sit ROSE Ct Se 
cI ak 3 ie SR Be eo 2 
UC PUR TROUT Ne TNE a te a hls dev ecncuceraeenop os 


FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE.... 
PUMPAINTOCPERD ATISEVEUICIOOING ocak 2c sive teievcvacaveds ecchemanackereteiaie ews 
PMSUTANCE ANC Teal ESTATE. ..<....cc<0..-000000000¢0 00000000 L ae eee 


a Ge LASTER cee 2 Oa re eee eee eee F ome 
PONENT DIO ist casi ayic i Seb bs sends desc osathobndaateaer 
RN IT i a cash sac aca dda Gs 
ICAI a ears) ack ca oetcda 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 


Employment Index 


Average Weekly 


Numbers* Wages and Salaries* 
May April May May April May 
1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 

b11.2 LOT 108.9 137.53 138.46 127.87 
105.9 103.7 106.4 137.98 138.47 129.01 
104.2 101.4 103.7 144.40 144.09 133.49 
127.0 119:3 112.6 M27233 130.63 118.62 
He 101.8 124.7 119.29 116.84 112.29 
142.0 1st) 125.8 141.39 144.88 128.10 
B20 120.2 122.9 114.43 114.33 105.86 
F322 130.2 133.9 123.68 123.52 113.11 
113.9 112 114.0 105.76 105.71 99.01 
109.5 104.1 108.9 100.71 if} 94.30 
108.9 103.0 108.0 97.88 98.31 91.08 
1 Es | 110.9 114.4 117.80 117.79 HISc25 

91.7 94.3 94.0 121.44 117.03 111.40 
K2.5 122.4 120,1 111.81 113.88 106.71 

99.1 98.7 98.4 ieee | 74.46 69.32 
116.6 116.6 118.1 96.01 94.73 88.04 
dc3 110.0 bit 2 71.93 72.09 67:15 
108.9 108.9 110.5 69.73 70.08 63.76 
108.1 102.2 108.5 102.85 102.05 94.52 
124.2 123.2 126.5 92.22 90.78 86.63 
119.2 116.1 119.2 130.61 132.02 123.46 
114.7 114.3 143,9 119.42 119.05 113.00 
124.9 122.9 126.1 136.28 137.90 127.98 
129.9 127.6 134.4 119.37 118.16 110.11 
136.0 136.4 154.0 126.25 127.05 118.42 
154.7 15347 154.1 140.31 140.71 121.03 
142.4 141.9 136.7 116.93 115.94 107.96 
118.9 1152 119.7 120.47 117.93 113.23 
106.4 102.2 105.1 169.99 166.85 155.82 
119.9 wher | fe Nee 128.68 127.82 121.38 
IaG:7 1353 1345 98.54 97.95 92.07 
122.2 We: 123.3 136.64 136.93 130.68 
127.9 ea Sep 129.4 134.12 135.89 128.63 
112.4 94.6 112.8 141.60 139.24 134.75 
109.2 107.7 12:3 120.82 119.98 111.71 
104.4 103.0 109.6 119.24 118.50 111.58 
111.4 110.6 115.8 105.29 103.91 98.38 
118.6 117.8 119.6 116.71 115.14 107.81 
127.4 126.1 124.2 86.45 85.78 81.45 
121.0 119.5 120.6 107.66 106.74 101.06 
130.9 129.8 126.1 75.57 75.06 70.98 
130.3 129.4 125.0 105.69 105.13 99.35 
132.3 13177 127.4 103.04 102.27 95.12 
27.5 126.3 121.8 109.39 109.14 105.28 
156-7 183.5 154.8 78.84 78.31 74.49 
147.7 138.0 139.2 67.70 68.63 64.94 
7337 168.0 L7i.5 120.83 122.40 111.48 
144.4 140.5 142.4 57.94 57.74 55.03 
181.0 75.2 185.3 87.24 82.58 84.62 
122.5 119.3 122.5 109.35 108.97 102.19 


Norte: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
May April May May April May May April May 
Industry 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1957 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 41.8 41.8 42.0 3.03 3.04 IVs 126.89 126.87 118.29 
Ny Foch beet eeaaniy: a 2 OE SPEER Pas 28 on Sy nue goer 41.2 41.3 41.5 a. LS 3.16 2.96 129.89 130333 122.96 
Mincral tes: i. Sb. ee 41.7 40.7 43.0 2.67 2.63 251 i See i 107.04 102.05 
Ngi-metais, except tucls. 2x. eee ces 43.0 43.5 42.4 2.87 2.89 2.63 123.35 125.43 111.54 
Wiurartics and Sand Pits: ~ cu. een ae 48.8 47.2 49.3 2:38 2.39 2.26 116.10 112.81 tS 
Services incidental to mining...................0... 41.5 41.9 39.5 3.28 3.26 3.06 136.19 136.68 120.94 
NEAINUI EAC LURING HE. oe er ees 40.6 40.7 40.3 Loy 256 238 104.42 104.28 96.06 
DULAC COOSA A eta ae eee 41.3 41.4 40.8 2.78 2507 2.56 114.76 114.65 104.23 
Non-duraple POOdS) state 39.9 39.9 39.8 2.36 2135 224 94.13 93.98 87.86 
Pood and beverages ee as 40.0 39.8 39.8 2.26 2.29 Pape Wd 90.63 91.10 84.44 
| kG. 0, bs SRR Nate cla RETUTRE key p Malad aL cet 39.9 39.7 39.7 Bei 223 2.06 88.14 88.53 81.63 
Beveraveso hee hot een Ce ee 40.8 40.7 40.6 2.69 270 2.59 109.51 109.76 104.99 
Tobacco processing and products................ 57.8 37ST 37:6 OS i) 2.80 2.70 111.61 105;56 101.59 
REDD EE- PLOGUClS i ch eee cree. 41.0 41.1 41.4 2.46 2.54 2.46 100.82 104.57 101.62 
WESC. DIOUUCISH. Ue ee ee ee 39.5 39.1 38.6 1.74 se, 1.63 68.83 67.82 63.04 
POKING PTOCUCES- nr tat ee ers 41.3 41.1 41.5 2.05 2.03 1.87 84.86 83.34 VV 62 
Wiiseellancous*textiles ee 40.9 41.2 59.9 2.20 2A8 1.70 89.80 89.65 68.04 
Komitee ills 6 Se el pet eee re en gee 40.8 41.4 40.5 155 1:53 1.47 63.30 63.54 59.42 
TORTIE sg eae ee eat NSS 36.9 374 36.3 gal! i 1.58 63.10 63.38 Sy LV 
WVASOE, 11 OCLICES S, Mete sty tas oes ome ree acres 40.1 40.2 40.2 2.44 2.41 2.24 97.84 96.84 89.91 
PULAMTUTE aNd NXTULES dee ee tte. 41.7 41.3 41.8 2.02 2.01 1.91 84.37 82.83 79.66 
Paper and allied industriess.n22042....3..0. 40.8 41.4 41.0 2.99 2.99 2.81 121.80 123.60 115.23 
Pulp and: Papermilisx fe whee 40.8 41.6 41.1 3.24 3.24 3.06 132.18 134.64 125.70 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... 38.2 38.3 38.7 3.06 3.03 2.86 116.61 115.96 110.90 
Primary mietal WiGUSiIlies... er ee 41.0 41.5 40.8 Slt Beit 2.92 Ala C8) 128.89 119.39 
rom and Steel mnillss.. ates ee ee 40.7 41.2 40.9 3.26 Bro 3.10 132.61 134.21 126.97 
Metal fabricating industries.......................... 41.1 41.0 40.9 2ZAS 2.69 P lepe | 111.90 110.45 102.74 
Machinery, except electrical ee ea 40.8 41.2 40.9 2.80 2.81 2.68 114.43 115.86 109.48 
Transportation equipment................0.......... 42.9 43.1 40.5 mia i | 3512 Daph ie | 133-28 134.20 Pi234 
PITCralt and DAMS We secn eee ene 40.4 41.8 41.1 2.92 2.95 2.69 118.07 12549 110.60 
WIOtOL VENICIES Wis nual armen as 44.0 44.2 41.0 a2) 3.26 2.88 141.93 143.94 117.91 
ASSemDUn oh des ash nn Oto e 45.8 47.1 41.2 3.45 3.51 3.08 157.96.“ TGS.43 126.76 
Parts,andjaccessoriesi22 i005 42.5 41.5 40.8 3.08 3.07 DEEL 130.69 127.41 113.26 
Shipbuilding and repairing...........................- 42.2 40.7 3710 3.16 2.98 2.59 133.47 125325 97.58 
Plectrical products si... eee 40.0 40.1 39.9 2.50 2.49 2.28 100.07 99.72 91.08 
Communications equipment.................. 39.7 39.4 39.3 231 25 LAD 93.82 92.87 84.25 
Non-metallic mineral products.........0...0........ 42.9 42.0 43.2 2.66 2.63 2.48 114.18 110.59 107.14 
Petroleuny and.coal products 2.410.044. 44.7 42.8 40.5 3.68 3.62 3.39 164.34 154.74 144.21 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 41.3 40.9 41.1 2275 pee 2308 113.66 111.09 106.23 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 40.5 40.4 40.4 2.08 2.07 1.94 84.10 83.68 78.21 
Bly pow th SLO WEG J sarees Ee ele Oke pe meee ie 40.6 40.3 41.2 29 3.33 3.13 133.78 134.35 128.67 
BUSTS SS cot Sree ee ec, a, 0 ee 38.6 39.3 39:7 3.40 3.40 3.19 131.24 133250 126.71 @ 
General Coptractors...-4 2c 39.0 39.2 38.8 5a) 3.35 3.07 129.39 131.31 119.15 
Special tradescontractorsss oe)... a Verne: 39.3 40.4 3.46 3.44 3.30 1325 135227 133.18 am 
Bneincering... 24.22) i eka eee ON BS 44.5 42.7 44.2 ae12 3.19 3.00 138.81 136.31 132.62 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 45.5 43.2 45.0 2.60 2.64 2.45 118235 114.26 11027 . 
Other envinecritiea. sos eee 43.6 42.2 43.4 3.64 3.64 3155 158.65 134 153.99 
; 
OTHER INDUSTRIES | 
500 2) N TA a1 rl RU Re on eR Pt SO 42.0 41.2 44.3 210 3.09 2.87 130.48 127.44 127-03 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 40.1 41.4 39.0 27 2.36 227 95.13 97.68 88.39 
Laundries, cleaners and pressers.................. 38.5 30.8 38.8 1.49 1.49 1.40 57.49 we efa 54.27 | | 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... 33.4 33.4 34.2 1.49 1.48 1.38 49.61 49.30 47.30 a 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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TABLE C-6—Hours and Earnings, of Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly Wages 


(1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average —a — o 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 196] 
Period Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Average 

ee RN nes oh 8 i bed ies hiss bbc dude da snidsod asso bee a 40.8 1.95 79.51 106.8 103.7 
NI Ee Stn Be ARTs, AP cba ssdyshuacvencdipanvenstincseaeatemnient 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
Ne doses sc Mah es ie sisload ov oneen adoim asks eyse 41.0 DAZ 86.89 116.7 108.0 
ip Se OE, Se eo a ee enn Cee rere Ft 40.8 2.25 91.95 123.1 110.2 
UN ee cy in bsesv SUA wel baat inde buh cash OS 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 112.4 

Last Pay Period in 
eh gece Us raelvtges ynedaais oneuicsddesyibiveedusvbedaasoers 40.3 2.38 96.06 129.0 112.0 
a ee Fade ds gen sh ns non ses wide gah asbecdondonyshswices 40.6 2.39 97.13 130.5 112.2 
mM fag hcp evnmvantisamee mesons diwusss peace 40.2 2.40 96.45 129.6 110.9 
a yg yobs inirs dans po oabnsssund smoeedeniooreoune 40.5 2.40 97.43 130.9 Li22 
Nn oe ss ca ic vain sa vovn> sven svvavvohbeasuenmath eden: 40.8 2.43 99.20 133.2 114.4 
EI eo 0 ce chs cu gab cies bu cokes oLavexieadupaoivderv atonvig 40.8 2.45 99.88 134.2 114.8 
; gd ee co Ve Sek hava chanel KaxshccebapCedt 40.7 2.46 100.18 134.6 114.5 
Se Reg co Necinia psn adovbdyontvi pase nnsnnvuteaeguend 38.7 2.50 96.78 130.0 110.1 
NE ace Dereon recite ansesansvnsennirsnenseresanensnygacs 40.0 2.49 99.52 13337 113.1 
RE Abius) sins bsvouvsnswende nocd auteseaenier® 40.4 2.49 100.53 135.0 113.2 
RR Ly oreo nici Aesme vane ven Sovauapouperouen 40.1 2p 100.63 135.2 113.2 
gos dove rnevnsodewnosh avis ene vsb'snnchoashpsvavenas 40.7 2.56 104.28 140.1 117.4 
a a ys pu féirn rae nie ids ixaps nvdnauananenccronavugeon 40.6 IRe 104.42 140.3 117.1 


*Revised. tPreliminary. 


Norte: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
‘Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


ABLE C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
May April May May April May 
1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
$ $ $ 
Rs esses esunennn snnnsinisiad 43.3 43.6 42.3 2.03 2.07 1.97 
a of cv afan sea ucéhiivoswnntoh 41.3 40.9 40.6 2.05 2.07 1.93 
ooo Sc ccagansoronneve otnxv ie 41.7 41.2 39.7 2.01 2.09 1.96 
ee. wcapspacannes entvensbiis 41.1 41.2 40.9 2.32 2.31 2:13 
SIS ei 40.8 40.8 40.4 2.70 2.70 2.51 
ee ee oe SP cceyiadaanvenbensanns 39.3 39.5 39.6 2.30 2.29 2.13 
eo ccadmounnd ds naan 37.8 39.3 39.7 2.71 2.71 2.47 
sas ccngshaasiaxshersesenpvins 39.2 39.2 39.1 2.64 2.62 2.45 
NNN 8 is cpinivenanicawnneracenssurossanmne 37.7 37.9 37.9 3.20 3.20 2.95 


‘Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
nsurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 

Norte: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 

Latest figures subject to revision. 

Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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D—Manpower Division 


The reorganization of manpower activities under the Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration has led to a number of 
administrative changes which have, in turn, altered the signi- 
ficance of D-Table statistics about employment placements 
and unfilled job vacancies. 


The result is that valid comparisons with previous periods 
are not possible on the basis of these statistics. Accordingly, 
their publication is being suspended. 


New statistical series are being developed to give more 
significant information about persons using the services of 
Canada Manpower Centres. 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the opera- 
tions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to persons 
in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section, DBS, 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


End of Total Employed Claimants 
1968—MaJ........5...00:. 505 4,716,000 4,394,600 321,400 
Ta 0101 Dears eta. 4,856,000 4,281,000 575,000 
ATC set ee 4,865,000 4,208,100 656,900 
BeOrudry 220 o. 4,836,000 4,176,500 659,500 
FAnUd rye os. 4,864,000 4,230,700 633,300 
1967—Decembev.......... 4,811,000 4,309,500 501,500 
November........... 4,783,000 4,446,400 336,600 
October. 288 4,734,000 4,491,500 242,500 
Septemberv.......... 4,750,000 4,539,100 210,900 
AURUStin sea 4,832,000 4,604,900 227,100 
2 ied a ONE 4,803,000 4,556,700 246,300 
A Abs Lense aed eet 4,751,000 4,508,200 242,800 
Maye ee saree 4,684,000 4,402,900 281,100 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, June 1968 


Claims Filed at Local Offices 


from information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables 
E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on the Operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For 
further information regarding the nature of the data see 
Technical Note, page 352, June issue. 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, June 1968 


Amount of 
Weeks Benefit 
Province Paid* Paid 
WewfOtnidlands.tee 000k cee ee 26,126 668,448 
Prince dward-isiand.....6)-+.425 ee 3,497 80,272 
INOVATOCOUIAS cares hee See) a ree, 32,534 783,865 
INGW BRUNSWICK ee 6.3: e ee see ee ees 28,961 723,851 
Onebec. nuke eee tee ee 318,613 8,277,840 
CONEATIO cor eee At Rn ee Nee 299,265 7,587,581 
Manito Danc-cete nts coe iter eee eee: 30,761 740,483 
Saskatene wah. wnt ost ee ae ree LS 188 445,299 
Al Deniers Ne Ano ne oc tn eh ate 36,903 943,750 
Britisiv Columbia's. ee eee 120,390 3,149,189 
Total, Canadacsunes9 0S 452-5 ce 915,228 23,400,578 
Total, Canada, May 1968.............. 1,778,939 46,278,029 
Total, Canada, dune (1967.21. 2. 726,258 17,837,292 


*Represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid 
during the month. ; 


Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Pending at the End of the Month 


Total Not 
Disposal Entitled to Entitled 

Province Total Initial Renewal of Benefit to Benefit Pending | 
Newfoundland. ttt 2,006 1,549 457 957 1,059 1,198 1719 
Prince Edward Island......0..0..00.0c00000.-. 345 261 84 320 216 104 114 
Biya Scotia ten. ot eee kB oe 2,767 1,997 770 2,784 1,701 1,083 845 ay 

MewsBnnnswicks. <teeats cer tite 2,398 1,821 577 2,679 1,692 987 725 

CTS el aie iia, OCG, Cae 31,256 22,101 9,155 29,746 18,110 11,636 13,273 
iiarigwst 5 ee te tne 34,934 24,720 10,214 31,569 19,536 12,033 13,619 
REM Ob aig. ee eet eres 2,580 2,020 560 2,861 1,813 1,048 624 
Saskatehowan 4. see kecsccs eves 1,567 1,261 306 1,460 847 613 452 am 
ASS eee ha Baebes 3,209 2,437 (ap 3,285 2,007 1,278 856 i 

Pay beau bia. cine ee ig 11,731 8,078 3,653 12,138 7,446 4,692 3,289 

Total, Canada, June 1968............ 92,793 * 66,245 26,548 89,099t 54,427 34,672 34,576 

Total, Canada, May 1968............ 123,880 92,372 31,508 136,920 103,263 33,657 30,882 

Total, Canada, June 1967............ 89,157 63,065 26,092 90,169 54,154 36,015 31,446 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 25,541. 


tIn addition, 25,383 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,646 were special requests not granted and 1,116 were appeals by claimants. Ther 


were 5,518 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at June 28, 1968 


Total 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 

a Og. bs ysis canatia vexs 291,137 103,409 
AEE ee 8 ee 177,098 67,684 
AE eS rr 114,039 35,725 
eS 8,686 2,581 
(PL Soph ye a Ril AiO 6,872 2,088 
LIOR ee RR 1,814 493 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND..............0000008+ 1,179 Sib 
TEs OA. aA Ss ek et 737 244 
SESE a Se ne 442 133 
SN Too vuere cacckioasteisi ina tneo eves 10,998 Solis 
NS AO pata 2 Sa eer 7,455 2,097 
OT) EI ee ea 3,543 1,016 
ESAS (ean. ne 9,682 pe bd 
11. SPE 0 ee 6,532 1,986 
OSE A Ae oe 3,150 796 
OR a ALES en 99,852 35,069 
OG AE A eer 66,679 24,228 

0 ESTAS RSS eC 33473 10,841 
eases i hn a 97,926 37,500 
1 EE Ee RI 51,748 22,648 
Jo Eg 46,178 14,852 
Fs Lea eles Sa 9,433 2,863 
TENSE grado in one on a 4,969 1,641 
OO ean OR ce aon er 4,464 1.222 
MOE SEI UV AIT Sg covcoapscsesuceucssyacesseensee 5,686 1525 
END es ee 3,180 947 
US ENG sce A RS ae 2,506 578 
NRT cs at AR a 10,566 3,445 
TSA ONS CSR arenes 5,985 1,946 
SEN ee oe Be eee 4,581 1,499 
BRITISH COLUMBIA...............00000-- ote & 37,129 14,154 
cs, sa i i ie ian. a cae a 22,941 9,859 
(SD Coe Be Le ea 2 14,188 4,295 


Number of Weeks on Claim 


(based on 20 per cent sample ) 


5-13 


76,290 
46,533 
LOOT 


2,224 
1,836 
388 


303 
186 
v7 


3022 
2,242 
780 


2,860 
1,956 
904 


rin 
18,677 
9,138 


Zayane 
11,907 
11,682 


Pee | 
1,128 
1,095 


1,454 
756 
698 


2,972 
L7ie 
1,195 


9,828 
6,068 
3,760 


Total 
Claimants 

27 or May 31 June 30 

14-26 more* 1968 1967 
73,988 37,450 321,411 242,820 
42,661 20,220 205,672 148,019 
Sse 17,230 115,739 94,801 
2,620 1,261 11,326 8,791 
2,041 907 9,453 1,202 
579 354 1,873 1,539 
ANG: 186 Los a 930 
Zi 95 906 574 
101 91 445 356 
2,882 1,981 13,025 10,691 
1,695 1,421 9,326 7 ae 
1,187 560 3,699 3,169 
Dae | 1,489 12,035 9,583 
1,630 960 8,594 6,738 
921 529 3,441 2,845 
pie e 92.0) 11,648 109,102 80,862 
17,183 6,591 76,065 54,569 
8,137 5,057 33,037 26,293 
24,334 12,503 103,176 85,297 
11355 5,835 56,437 45,455 
12,976 6,668 46,739 39,842 
2,934 1,413 10,830 6,118 
1,413 787 6,256 2,820 
13521 626 4,574 3,298 
1,729 978 6,721 370) 
981 496 4,310 1,685 
748 482 2,411 2,086 
2,780 1,369 13,635 8,194 
1,517 745 8,567 4,547 
1,263 624 5,068 3,647 
8,525 4,622 40,210 28,583 
4,631 2,383 25,758 16,857 
3,894 2,239 14,452 11,726 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 
Psa y COE lh oe ee as 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
19642 Year: OMe bole: 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8 151.8 120:2 
Ue CAL 20 kines eee ee eee 138.7 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 17535 154.3 1223 
pert VEO a ieee ek ee 143.9 144.5 144.7 126.0 150.8 180.9 15827 54 
LOTR L <> GE: \ OO a dae NRE Re 149.0 146.4 151.0 1925 157.2 190.2 166.8 128.3 
POG Te ALL US nag ctcvtese rhe ssc ee 150.9 $512 15272 $3233 158.0 191.9 167.9 128.6 
SEPTCMIDCE = set 4achc.d. dene 150.7 148.5 152.6 134.7 158.4 191.4 168.7 128.6 
OCLON CY er nee eet toss 1505 147.8 1534 133.7 157.9 193.2 169.4 128.6 
November .2..8 ee 151.0 148.0 153.4 134.5 157.9 193.8 170;5 128.7 
POCCEMOEL ee ee Isis 148.6 153.8 134.7 159.6 193.8 169.7 133.0 
1968—January.......cee cece eee 152.6 150.4 154.7 133.4 160.0 193.6 170.2 136.3 
PeEDIUNATy. 2s or en ee 15257 149.8 155.4 134.0 159.2 194.3 171.8 136.4 
TAT CDE i eee 1532 148.7 156.0 135.6 160.3 194.3 £7235 138.4 
aN ia | Reine ens Ble 8 yd halt 154.1 149.8 156.6 136.3 160.8 197.0 Vi2u 140.9 
Wa os eee ee Od 154.2 148.9 S721 135.8 161.0 197.8 174.2 141.1 
Ey fel e Aan PO AE 154.7 149.4 157.6 136.4 161.8 197.9 174.2 141.1 
LUT? SM Mime AS AE ater 155.6 151.9 158.3 136.1 161.9 198.8 174.8 4133 
AICS TE, ee nL en 156.0 153.6 158.4 135.7 161.8 199.1 Tis 141.1 


Norte: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of August 1968 


All Items Health 
and Recrea- Tobacco 
August July August Trans- Personal tion and and 


1968 1968 1967 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 


(1949 = 100) 
peice, Nid. td ater eS apo. Nee 137.9 136.2.) 130.9 135.2 125.4" 135.6 433.4 9194.5 uno ee 
Pate. et Aenea need a 148.1. 1473 1431 1496 1442. 143.9 1448 ~904;5iueios oummene me 
ee TEEIGHT fcc tan ary ool Oe aaa a 1514 150.9. 145.9, 153,8- 142.4; 9147.6 159.07 218 4 sO 
BTSRACEA eon Aas ere) oe hee at ea ee 153.7 153.1. 149.7 159.0. 14816 126.5 185\4°  4997\0 oN g0;e 
Be eer ees Male (a 8 ty Yel ag 155.7 155.2 148.6 °'1585. 1492 ° 140.4 177.5 207.9) 98472 cease 
BO og el ee ee 157.4 157.4 152.1. 150.5° +1591 1432 161.2 195500 ee 
Bvataipeete tan Go ee ee a 151.3 150.9 .146.5 150.0... 139.3 151.5 152.3 9927-7 ince 
Sarkaroon-Regina: Mo 146.0. 145.6 (140.90 94480 13840 7150.5 sa14gis a 173.5 ' 140.55 
Pdmonton-Calgary e500! ee ee 146.6 146.3 141.3 1445 141.2 146.7 149.0 - 207.0 — 169.0) =naeemme 
Mancouver.. sy ko ek CO 149.1 148.8. 144.7 148.0 149.3 139.6 157.8 180.8. 9" lo; eee 


| 
*St. John’s index on the base June 1951 =100. 


Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as betweer 


cities. 
| 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is com- involved includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, 
piled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved 
Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Man- in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indi- 
power Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. rectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work 
The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series, see 
that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers page 67, January issue. 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1963-68 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Strikes and . ——_—_—— —_——— —_—_——— 
Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Beginning aeons a - 

During Per cent of 
Month Strikes and Workers Estimated 


Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Time 


Peek ooh e 505s ass synina ov invvbinwinbdpuvaiais actaveatbons 318 332 83,428 917,410 0.07 


eo ss unewsch vnawansi shiv iovansdecuovdenss BE 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
Foe ein ahs 6, | evs esicaasckveshoonsnsisevadsveedeucanvdes 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
CS sou gn via duidenl hoses ducearesbvecteas 582 617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
en ca csi dosvneshcb.és saceyscwondyvvesuate ocestebedet 498 Son 202; 1a 3,974,630 0.25 
RNG eee ogc ecvievusvcewasis'occcosvesviedaedusavvasten 38 100 30,526 415,700 0.29 
Re eo accwcsshcavasavestandluvead 31 92 34,282 449,550 0.36 
SRA esc cas oi xs says env erivcnsxsvs vdeks werunahe 21 70 24,725 326,850 0.25 
eR U Ree gon Sop chs csiav assgncduesdhcansascdacnares 18 70 19,148 251,460 0.18 
RR Se 5c, sins van saicbney denotes kuveccevcees i 55 9,436 151,230 0.13 

a REE oa ied 2, Daas fos esdvvo eehadessannios 24 56 19,758 207,390 0.16 
Be RRNA Ae TP ep snes hia nap ad vbpre natn saved Rage et 42 76 49,069 590,840 0.46 

a scion ens ncvnandduvevorsnaxdennelnnee ay 83 41,296 682,180 0.53 

Sn a asap cpvausealuvelakuavond obaxsas 42 86 41,751 324,790 0.25 
Ne ay. vyaauusi esxiksudasialabaoairxsere devs 64 116 30,993 410,710 0.30 

eR ec cecnctptanut-wsnctinivekievibaansaspys ip) 152 46,215 544,310 0.42 

a a i ia custeuidducnbile ouanstorerye 36 137 62,069 867,810 0.59 
Ris rn sane dunvsdunmienanadeiatndaert 57 146 59,956 635,340 0.43 

*Preliminary 


TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, August 1968 by Industry TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, August 1968 by Jurisdic- 


(Preliminary) tion (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
and Workers and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days 

SG, SS A 1 300 600 Newtonian i 2 ol anstdicemne l 36 790 
OE St er ee a 4 £717 31,920 Prince Edward Island... ne ois = 
Manufacturing.......ccccccsseeseeseeree 85 22,708 312,810 OVARSCONS rosea 5 See ppt: 
; INGO BCU WICK sickcackccieh esti cetelnse> 4 761 6,020 
Construction.....-.cceecseececseeens cca 63,580 tp ee ee 32 «9,827 «159,020 
Transportation and utilities............... 9 26,227 151,530 Oniarig ofc She. 75 18,174 274,330 
Ne ence ccapdudd evennisn 11 3,337 72,120 Os Lea 1 RE Ree Ren ae ala eR 4 189 4,070 
9 a ee a nad “es NOT ag 5h RR I ss Bini 3 790 5,940 
Service Aa ee 4 46 1.010 Alberta Ra aaa s elienmens iearen cask sare Mase 4 299 5,340 
A ~~ ; Britten (Connie. oe 13 2,923 17,960 
Public administration... 28 1,770 Rederetite 2 2 sae ie 6 26,837 159,800 
OE EE ee ES 146 59,956 635,340 ATT, JERISDICTIONS. oe 146 59,956 635,340 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers August 1968 (Preliminary) 


Nene eee ee ene eee ee —— ee a eS 


in 


) 


Aa! 
in 


Starting 
Date 
Industry, Employer Duration in Man-Days — Major Issues 
Workers Termination — 
Location Union Involved August Accumulated Date Results 
FORESTRY 
MacMillan Bloedel, Woodworkers 300 600 600 Aug. 8 Premium pay for working 
Sproat Lake Div., Loc. 1-85 Aug. 12 burned timber—Return of workers. 
Port Alberni, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MINES 
Metal 
Campbell Chibougamau Steelworkers 650 14,300 37,050 June 12 Wages, overtime, safety measures— 
Mines Ltd., LocsshsG6 — 
Chibougamau, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Endako Mines, Steelworkers, 3D) 7,810 8,880 Uy ead, Wages, hours of work— 
Fraser Lake, B.C. Loc. 959 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rio Algom Mines, Ltd.,* Steelworkers 650 8,450 8,450 Aug. 14 Wages, pension plan— 
Elliot Lake, Ont. Loc. 5417 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
Robin Hood Flour Packinghouse 166 3,650 14,600 Apr. 27 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Mills Ltd.,* Workers ae 
Port Colborne, Ont. Loc. 416 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Three meat packers, Packinghouse 110 2,420 7,040 June? 13 Wages— 
St. Boniface, Man. Workers — 
Locs. 228-228A 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marven’s Ltd., Packinghouse 138 550 4,970 June 17 Wages—4% increase June 1968, 
Moncton, N.B. Workers Loc. 302 Auge 7) 3% Dec. 1969, 4% June 197@ 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 3% Dec. 1970, other benefits. 
Silverwoods Dairy, Teamsters 100 200 200 Aug. 20 Wages, working conditions— 
Windsor, Ont. Loc. 647 (Ind.) Aug. 23 
David et Frére, Commerce and 600 1,200 1,200 Aug. 29 Wages and benefits— 
(1967) Ltée., Office Empls. ae 
Montreal, Que. (CNTU) 
Rubber 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Rubber Workers 2,400 52,800 219,580 May 3 Wages, hours— 
Co. of Canada Ltd., various locals = 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Standard Products Ltd., National Council jess 350 350 Aug. 20 Change in hours of work—return | 
Stratford, Ont. of Canadian Aug. 22 of workers pending arbitration. 
Labour (Ind.) 
Textile 
Peeters Textile Mills, Textile 163 1,790 1,790 Aug. 13 Wages, fringe benefits—$1.57 hr. 
Ideal Bedspread Co., Federation Aug. 28 wage rate now, 10¢ increase 
Granby, Que. (CNTU) 1969, 20¢ in 1970, other benefits. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers August 1968 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Quebec, Que. 


Loc. 137 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Starting 
Date 
Industry, Employer Duration in Man-Days — Major Issues 
— Workers — Termination — 
Location Union Involved August Accumulated Date Results 
Wood 
International Plywoods Pulp and Paper 205 1,850 28,720 Jan. 25 Wages—Wage increase 
Lid:; Mill Workers Aug. 14 
Gatineau, Que. Loc. 143 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
J. E. Boyle Ltd., Woodworkers, 133 1,600 4,660 June 28 Wages—15¢ hr. increase Apr. 68, 
Davidson, Que. Loc. 2-2287 Aug. 19 8¢ next 6 mos., 7¢ next 6 mos., 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) other benefits. 
John Lewis Inc., United Textile 144 2010 6,020 June 28 Wages— 
Ville d’Anjou and Workers, — 
Grand’ Mere, Que. Loc. 397 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kootenay Forest Woodworkers 160 480 480 Aug. 19 Protesting unsafe working con- 
Products, (AFL-CIO/CLC) Aug. 22 ditions—Not reported. 
Nelson, B.C. 
Paper 
| Northwestern Pulp Woodworkers 250 4,250 b2: 2350 June 17 Wages—Not reported. 
and Power Co. Ltd., Loc. 1-207 Aug. 26 . 
Hinton, Alta. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Abitibi Provincial Pulp and Paper 800 17,600 40,000 June 21 Dissatisfaction over progress of 
Paper Ltd., Mill Workers, — negotiations— 
Thorold, Ont. Loc. 290 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kimberly Clark of Pulp and Paper 211 5,280 11,620 June 23 Breakdown in negotiations— 
Canada Ltd., Mill Workers, -— 
St. Catharines, Ont. Loc. 289 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kimberly Clark of Chemical Workers 398 8,760 13,930 July 13 Failure to reach agreement— 
Canada Ltd., Loc, 813 — 
Rexdale, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Pulp & Kraft Pulp and Paper 1,246 27,410 39,870 July 18 Wages— 
Paper Ltd., Workers Federation — 
Windsor and East Angus, (CNTUV) 
Que. 
Consolidated-Bathurst Pulp and Paper 600 12,500 12,500 Aug. 9 Inability to agree on one clause in 
Ltée, Workers Federation -- the proposed new contract— 
Port Alfred, Que. (CNTU) 
Irving Pulp and Paper Pulp and Paper 289 1,730 1,730 Aug. 22 Wages and benefits—1I5¢ an hr. 
Ltd., Mill Workers Aug. 30 increase Ist year, 18¢ an hr. in- 
Saint John, N.B. Loc. 30 crease 2nd year. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ontario-Minnesota Pulp Pulp and Paper 450 2,250 2,250 Aug. 25 Managerial rights’ clause in 
and Paper Co. Ltd., Mill Workers — proposed contract— 
Boise Cascade subsidiary, Loc. 92 
Fort Frances, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Anglo Paper Products Pulp and Paper 1,200 1,200 1,200 Aug. 27 Protesting working conditions— 
Ltd., Mill Workers, Aug. 28 Return of workers. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers August 1968 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Starting 
Date 
Industry, Employer Duration in Man-Days — Major Issues 
— Workers Termination _ 
Location Union Involved August Accumulated Date Results 
Printing & Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and Typographical Union 349 7,680 424,370 July 9 Working conditions as affected by 
Globe and Mail, Loc.91 1964 computers, job security, union 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) membership of foremen— 
Primary Metals 
Crowe Foundry Ltd., Moulders Loc. 23 110 2,420 11,660 Apr. 2 Wages— 
Hespeler, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) — 
Abex Industries of Steelworkers, 218 4,800 12,870 June 10 Change of effective date— 
Canada Ltd., Loc. 4077 —_ 
Joliette, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Metal Fabricating 
American Standard Steelworkers 212 4,660 13,780 May 30 Wages— 
Products Ltd., Loc. 6299 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) — 
The Pedlar People Ltd., Steelworkers, 23) 1,410 10,810 June 18 Slow progress of negotiations—— 
Oshawa, Ont. Loc. 6958 Aug. 6 60¢ an hr. increase over 2 years. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Aluminum Co. of Canada Steelworkers Nee 640 640 Aug. 15 Wages, length of agreement, 
Ltd, Loc. 6623 Aug. 22 seniority—Increases of 13¢ hr. 
Richmond, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) eff. Aug. 68, 5¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 68, 
17¢ hr. eff. Aug. 69, other benefits. 
Dominion Bridge Co., Structural Iron 225 2,030 2,030 Aug. 20 Union security, wages, fringe 
Vancouver, B.C. Workers, Loc. 712 — benefits— 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinery 
Dover Corp. (Canada) Machinists 160 3,520 13,520 May 2 Wages— 
Ltd., Division Loc: 1257 — 
Turnbull Elevators, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto, Ont. 
Delamere & Williams UE ocy S12 110 2,420 9,130 May 6 Wages— 
Osea) Be Bes (Ind.) wi 
Toronto, Ont. 
International Harvester Steelworkers, 1,864 13,050 70,840 June 18 Wages, benefits, seniority, 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Loc. 2868 Aug. 12 standards— 
Hamilton, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
De Laval Co. Ltd. Machinists, OA4 5,210 8,290 July 13 Wages, improved working con-— 
Peterborough, Ont. Loc. 872 — ditions— | 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Transportation Equipment 
Bendix-Eclipse of Auto Workers 317 1,590 11,410 June 18 Wage parity with company’s U.S. | 
Canada Ltd., Loc. 195 Aug. 8 workers—Eventual parity with U.S. - 
Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) workers by the end of contract. 
| 
Orenda Ltd., Machinists, Le250 15,000 42,500 July eS Wages, fringe benefits—27¢ to 48¢ | 
Malton, Ont. LocetiF Aug. 19 per hr. increase, plus 17¢ in 1969, | 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 17¢ in 1970, cost of living bonus. 
International Harvester Auto Workers 915 20,130 32,030 July 15 Wages, other benefits— | 


Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Chatham, Ont. 
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Locei27 . 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


i 
| 


| 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers August 1968 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Windsor, Ont. 


Lauzon, Que. 


Windsor, Ont. 
Windsor, Ont. 


, Electrical Products 


Toronto, Ont. 


Picton, Ont. 


cao, Ltd., 


North American 


Bedford, Que. 


Welland, Ont. 


CONSTRUCTION 


fo. Ltd., 


Association, 
Niagara Peninsula, Ont. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Starting 
Date 
Industry, Employer Duration in Man-Days — Major Issues 
— Workers - Termination — 
Location Union Involved August Accumulated Date Results 
Auto Specialities Auto Workers 280 4,480 4,480 Aug. 5 Wages, working conditions—63¢ 
Mfg. Co. of Canada Ltd., Loc. 193 Aug. 27 an hr. increase for production 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) workers, 85¢ for skilled tradesmen, 
over 3 years, other benefits. 
Davie Shipbuilding Ltd., Not reported 300 300 300 Aug. 7 Not reported—Return of workers 
Aug. 8 
Dominion Forge Co., Auto Workers 668 8,020 8,020 Aug. 15 Wages, working conditions, fringe 
Loc. 195 — benefits— 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Three automotive parts Auto Workers 489 4,890 4,890 Aug. 18 Wages, fringe benefits, working 
manufacturers, Loc. 195 — conditions— 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ford Motor Co. of Auto Workers 1,200 4,800 4,800 Aug. 23 Working conditions—Return of 
Canada Ltd., Loc. 1520 Aug. 29 workers. 
St. Thomas, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Square ‘“‘D”’ Co. of Mts, Loc, 505 350 7,700 14,000 July 8 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Canada Ltd., (Ind.) — 
Proctor Silex Ltd., Pe 0c. 585 103 2,270 3,400 July 17 Wages, hours— 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) — 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Canadian Carborundum Steelworkers 395 2,770 29,240 Apr. 26 Wages, vacations, holidays, health 
Loc. 4151 Aug. 12 and welfare plan—Increase from 
Niagara Falls, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) $2.20 hr. to $2.385 hr. retroactive 
to Jan. 30, 1968, $2.565 hr. on 
April 25/69, other benefits. 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Auto Workers 295 6,490 21,740 May 17 Wages, union security, grievance 
Plastics Ltd., Loc. 251 — procedure— 
Wallaceburg, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Torrington Co. Ltd., Auto Workers 444 9,770 26,200 June 8 Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 
Loc. 956 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Welment Industries, Steelworkers 150 1,350 1,350 Aug. 20 Wages— 
Loc. 5955 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eastwood Construction Various unions 100 2,200 6,700 May 29 Delayed negotiations in a new 
— contract— 
Peterborough and 
Lindsay, Ont. 
Niagara Construction Bricklayers, 200 3,400 9,800 June 17 Wages—80¢ an hr. over 2 yrs. 
Association, Locs: 4, 27; 32 Aug. 26 
Niagara Peninsula, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Niagara Construction Carpenters, 750 16,500 37,500 June 21 Locked out because of inability to 
| Loc. 38 — carry out further work without 


striking bricklayers— 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers August 1968 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


| 


; 


| 
i 
i 


} 
j 
t 
; 
| 


Starting 
Date 
Industry, Employer Duration in Man-Days — Major Issues 
— Workers Termination — 
Location Union Involved August Accumulated Date Results 
Kingston Builders PBE.We bocwats 480 5,360 18,340 June 24 Wages, travel time allowance— 
Exchange (AFL-CIO/CLC) Aug. 12 $4.31 per hr. Jan. 1968, $4.57 an 
Kingston and area, Ont. hr. Jan. 1969, increase in travel 
allowance, other benefits. 
Modern Paving, CNTU 110 2,420 5,170 June 26 Security of employment— 
Saint Lambert, Notre- — 
Dame-du-Bon-Conseil, 
Comte de Levis, Que. 
Lakehead Builders Five unions 510 8,670 19,890 JulyaysZ Wages—85¢ increase for plumbers 
Exchange, Aug. 26 and electricians, $1.11 increase for 
Port Arthur, Fort iron workers, 65¢ increase for 
William, Ont. painters, 60¢ for bricklayers all 
Over 2 Yfs. 
Prince Albert Construction Labourers 100 100 2,000 July 5 Pension plan—A board of trustees 
Assoc., Loc. 890 Aug. 2 to administer the pension plan. 
Prince Albert, Sask. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Master Plumber’s Assc. Plumbers, 134 2,140 4,550 July 8 Wages, union. security—25¢ in 
of Moncton, Loc. 694 Aug. 23 Aug./68, 25¢ Feb./69, 25¢ Aug./69, 
Moncton, N.B. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 25¢ Feb./70, other benefits. 
Several plumbing Plumbers Loc. 508 200 4,400 7,000 July 15 Wages, other benefits— 
Contractors, (AFL-CIO/CLC) ae 
Various locations, 
Northwestern Ontario. 
Foresteel Industries Boilermakers, 610 4,880 4,880 AURA Refusal to handle products of a 
Ltds (AFL-CIO/CLC) Aug. 19 strike bound plant—Dispute settled 
Colonsay, Sask. at strike-bound plant. | 
Masonry Contractors’ Labourers, 125 500 500 Aug. 12 Wages and fringe benefits—Not 
Association, Loc. 602 Aug. 16 reported. | 
Lower Mainland, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Corporation des CNTU 225 3,150 J 100 Aug. 13 Wages—20¢ an hr. increase. | 
Electriciens, Aug. 31 7 
Sherbrooke, Que. 
Mica Dam Constructors, Various unions 803 2,410 2,410 Aug. 14 Allegedly unsafe working con- 
Mica Creek, B.C. Aug. 19 ditions—Return of workers. | 
Parsons and Whittmore, Not reported 200 1,600 1,600 Aug. 14 Not reported—Contract signed | 
Nackawic, N.B. Aug. 26 between employer and Fredericton | 
Building Trades Council. 
Brenda Mines Ltd., Various unions 500 1,000 1,000 Aug. 26 Respecting picket line of strike- 
Peachland, B.C. Aug. 28 bound sub-contractor—Removal 
of picket line following removal 
of sub-contractor from job site. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Rod Service Ltée, * Public Service 379 1,080 1,080 Aug. 9 Interpretation of contract terms, 
Montreal, Que. Employees Fed. Aug. 14 workers seeking pay for weeks they 
(CNTU) were idled by the postal strike— 
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Return to work, dispute submitted 
to arbitration. 


TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers August 1968 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


Union 


Duration in Man-Days 
Workers — 


Involved August Accumulated 


Starting 
Date 
Termination 
Date 


Storage 


Major Issues 


Results 


Lakehead Grain Handlers Railway Clerks 1,142 25,120 36,540 July 18 Wages— 
Association, * Lodge 650 — 
Fort William, Port (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arthur, Ont. 
Communication 
Northern Telephone Ltd.,* |§ Communications 500 1,500 22,500 June 3 Wages, union security, retroactive 
Téléphone du Nord de Workers Aug. 6 pay, contract term—$19 week in- 
Québec Inc., Locs. C-6 and C-11 crease for clerical, $18 a week 
Various locations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) increase for operators, 50¢ an hr. 
Northern Ontario and increase for plant workers, over 30 
Quebec. months. 
Government of Canada Council of postal 24,000 120,000 360,000 July 18 Wages, working conditions—21¢ 
Post Office Dept., * unions (CLC) Aug. 8 an hr. retroactive to Aug. 1/67, 
Canada-wide. 18¢ an. hr. on Oct. 1, 1968. 
Power, Gas and Water 
Provincial Gas Company, PAIIOLOCL OL) 107 1,280 5,560 June 5 Wages, retroactive pay, other 
Various locations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) Aug. 19 conditions—18 °% increase Ist yr., 
Niagara Peninsula, Ont. 6% 2nd yr., 6% 3rd yr. 
TRADE 
Quebec Liquor Board, Public Service 2,980 64,570 143,470 June 25 Wages— 
Province-wide, Que. Employees’ — 
Federation (CNTU) 
Samuel Son & Co. Ltd., Steelworkers 175 3,850 6,650 July 10 Wages— 
Cooksville, Ont. Loc. 6398 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Local Administration 
City of New Westminster, Public Employees, 228 910 7,480 June 21 Wages—8 % increase Ist yr., 
New Westminster, B.C. Loc. 387 (CLO) Aues. 7 5.25% increase 2nd yr., other 


*Federal jurisdiction. 
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benefits. 
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H—Employment Fatalities 


TABLE H—Employment Fatalities During Second Quarter of 1968 


(6) 
Public 
(3) Aa- Per 
Manu- Con-_ Trans- (4) (5) minis- Cent 
Agri- For- (1) (2) factur-  struc-  porta- Fi- Serv- _ tra- of 
culture estry Fishing Mining _ ing tion tion Trade nance ice tion Total Total 
By Industry* and Age Group 
LED oie pee eye thee 1 2 — 1 1 1 1 — 1 — 10 Deo 
P] Es UA aaa sak 0M ate ee _ 5 1 3 1 4 1 — — — ZA 11.5 
DODAA 2 re or one ch 1 6 1 14 2 15 iy — 2 5 79 43.4 
AS AOE oe Mo dc hae: D 9 2 5 3 11 9 1 — 4 5 61 3345 
GSA GiOVEE ween — — Z 5 1 — — — — 1 At 6.1 
POTAL eee ees ee ae ee 4 ee 6 28 30 33 31 10 — 7 11 182** 100.0 
By Industry and Occupation f 
Barmers (a) eh ee 4 — — — — — = a — — — 4 ee 
Nogversi(D)s ee ee — 18 — — — — — — — — — 18 9.9 
Fishermen, (C)a cae — — 5 — — — — — — — — 5 2.8 
Miniers:() tame os — 23 — 1 1 — — — — oS 13.7 
Craitsmene): sca.coe — 1 — 3 23 22 6 4 — 3 2 64 35:2 
MaADOUTErS*(L) nee — a — a 1 8 1 — —- 2 3 15 8.2 
PLTAMSDOrtLe i week ae — 3 1 we D 1 20 4 — — — 33 18.1 
WIAA GeTIAN © Lesa ace — — oo — 2 1 1 1 — — — 5 2.8 
Professionali(ii).405. 35 = — a — 1 — 1 — — — — 2 Lat 
MPA CTACA tien Seine laade oon tk Se) — — — — — — a Ls — — — — 
AIRS Nome eA — — — — — — — 1 — — 1 2 int 
BCUNICe. (i) ee ete enens —- _- — — 1 — 1 —- — I 5 9 
4 LON LGtiags te Se ORR oR RRA Ee 4 as 6 28 30 33 31 10 a 7 11 182** 100.0 
By Industry and Type of 
Accidentt 
Struck by objects ()).......... — 15 1 9 5 10 5 3 — 1 4 a 29.1 
Falls and slips (k).....0.0.0...... 1 2. 5 6 6 1 2 — +> 1 2 37 20.3 
Collisions, derailments (1) — 1 — 3 4 4 19 6 — 1 2 40 220 
Caught in, on, between(m) 2 3 a 1 4 2 2 1 — oo 1 16 8.8 
Enhalations (1)... eee: _- o— — 9 6 — — — — — — 15 SZ 
Conflagrations (0).............. — 1 — es 3 — 1 = sent — 5 2.8 
Hiectric:currenti(p)...... 1 — —. - 1 4 1 _- a 1 2 10 5 
OVEE-Exertion (q).2:.5...-2. — — — — — — — — — b: —— 2 fol 
Striking against (r).............. ~ ks a oe sare ah dasa = = a se Abs = 
Muscellaneousi(s). 2.2.4.2 — - — — 1 1 1 — —- 1 -— 4 Pay: 
CE DC es er aieatinae 2 SAP SC oe Ug 4 2 6 28 30 33 3 10 — 7 11 S25 S25) LOO) 
Per Cen) OF LOTAM ete - 2.) Dee 12-1 Be, 15.4 16.5 18.1 17.0 aye) — 3.9 6.0 100.0 — 


*Includes: (1) Trapping and hunting. (2) Quarrying and oil wells. (3) Storage, communication, electric power, gas and other utilities. (4) Insurance 
and real estate. (5) Community, business and personal service. (6) Defence. 


tIncludes: (a) Farm workers. (b) Related workers. (c) Trappers and hunters. (d) Quarrymen and related workers. (e) Production process and related 


Meee (f) Unskilled workers (not agricultural, logging, fishing or mining). (g) Communication workers. (h) Technical occupations. (i) Recreation 
workers. 


{Includes: (j) Tools, vehicles, etc. (k) On same level and to different levels. (1) Wrecks, etc. (m) Machinery, vehicles, etc. (n) Contact, absorptions, 
cre and industrial diseases. (0) Temperature extremes and explosions. (p) Lightning. (q) Strains, hernia, etc. (r) Stepping on objects. (s) Violence, 
ites, stings, etc. 


**Of these totals, 158 fatalities were reported by various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards; details of the remaining 24 were obtained 
from other sources. 
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Canada Department of Labour Publications 


Economics and 
Research Branch 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour (Covers fiscal year ending March 31). 
(English or French). Cat. No. L1-1966. 


Report of the Industrial Inquiry Commission on Canadian National Railways “Run- 
Throughs.” Report of Hon. Mr. Justice Samuel Freedman, Commissioner. (English 
or French). Price $1.50, Cat. No. L35-965/1. 


Labour Organizations in Canada (annual). Contains a brief commentary, the latest 
statistical data on union membership, and a directory of labour organizations with 
names of their principal officers, publications, and the geographic distribution of their 
local branches in Canada. (English or French). Price 75 cents, Cat. No. L2-2/1967. 


Industrial and Geographic Distribution of Union Membership in Canada, 1966. 
(English or French). Price 15 cents, Cat. No. L31-766. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada (annual). Furnishes a record of strikes and lockouts 
occurring in Canada during a year. Tables and related texts show strikes and 
lockouts by years, by areas, by industries, including time lost, number of workers 
involved, duration, etc. Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-1/1966. 


Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour, 1967. An annual report published in 
loose-leaf form and followed later by a paperback volume. Contains the results of 
an annual survey at October 1 of occupational wage rates and standard hours of 
work in most industries. Averages and predominant ranges of wage rates for selected 
occupations are tabulated separately on a regional basis for some 90 industries 
including logging, mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation, trade and 
service groups. Weekly salaries for office occupations and hourly wage rates for 
maintenance of service occupations and for labourer for several broad industry 
groups are shown, on a community basis, in 52 communities. Trends in wage rates 
are included in tables of index numbers by industry. First-year service including 
attractive binder with index tabs and paperback volume, $10.00; service without 
indexed binder, $7.50; individual tables, 15 cents. Paperback volume, $3.00. 
(Bilingual). Cat. No. L2-549. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1967. (Bilingual). Price $2.00, Cat. No. 
L2-15/ i967. 


Répertoire de termes et expressions utilisés en relations industrielles et dans des 
domaines connexes. A catalogue, in French, of terms currently in use in the labour 
relations field. Prepared by the Economics and Research Branch. Price $4.50, Cat. | 
No. L31-967F. . 


The Behaviour of Canadian Wages and Salaries in the Postwar Period. 1967. 
A graphic presentation. Price $1.50, Cat. No. L41-567. | 


Technological changes in the railway industry: Employment effects and adjustment 
process: CPR Angus Workshops, Montreal. 1967. Second in a series of three reports | 
on technological change in the railway industry in Canada and the ways in which 
workers have adapted to change. Price $2.50, Cat. No. L41-667. 

| 


Payment Systems and their Development in the Railway Running Trades. 1968. 
By Maxwell Flood. Price $1.25, Cat. No. L41-768. 
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The Challenge Of Growth and Change 


The fifth annual review of the Economic 
Council of Canada dealt with the country's 
rate of growth, poverty, regional disparity, 
a science policy, and agricultural outputs. 


| eens action to deal with rapidly changing conditions 
in the Canadian economy is needed to ensure that the country 
will achieve its economic goals, the Economic Council of 
Canada told the nation in September. 

In its fifth annual review, The Challenge of Growth and 
Change, which was tabled in the House of Commons shortly 
after the fall opening of Parliament, the ECC points out that 
future needs and rapidly changing conditions must be brought 
to bear on today’s decisions. Policy decisions today may not 
have their main impact felt for several years. Therefore, the 
ECC advises, to achieve our medium- and longer-term economic 
goals, the need is for appropriate action now, rather than 
in the future. 

On the subject of poverty in Canada, the Council suggests 
that there are many highly useful actions that can be under- 
taken without waiting for the completion of time- 
consuming programs of data collection and research. It 
recommends that an attack on poverty be built up in stages, 
starting with short-run objectives, until more knowledge and 
information is available. 

The overriding need to overcome regional disparities is to 
take into account the fuller utilization of available resources in 
lagging regions in the formulation and adaptation of federal 
policies, the review says “‘The unavoidable impression that 
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emerges from our review of federal economic policies is that 
they have exerted a pervasive but inconsistent impact upon i? 
various regional economies.’ 

The Council warns that, by the end of 1967, it has becontl 
clear that the economy had fallen short of its goals in a numbei 
of significant and troublesome ways. As outlined in its previous 
annual reviews, the basic economic and social goals explorec 
by the Council include full employment, a high rate of economi« 
growth, reasonable stability of prices, a viable balance o: 
payments, and a sharing in the rising living standards associatec 
with economic growth. 

In contrast to the previous six years, the expansion of em: 
ployment opportunities since early in 1966 has not been rapic 
enough to fully absorb the large increase in the labour force 
Rather, there has been a gradual rise in the level of unembig 
ment. 

Real GNP advanced at an annual average rate of 6 per cen 
between 1961 and 1966. The increase in 1967 was roughly 2. 7 
per cent, about half the increase in potential output estimate¢ 
by the Council. The increase in real per capita output in 196 
was only about | per cent, well below potential. 

During the past two years, productivity, or output per persor 
employed, did not keep pace with the average annual increas 
of slightly more than 2-per cent a year that would be require 
to achieve potential output in Canada by 1970. Before the en¢ 
of 1967, however, stronger and more widespread productivit: 
gains were reappearing. 

The Council finds the persistent problem of high rates 0 
increase in prices and costs unacceptable. Consumer prices 
1966 and 1967 increased across a broader front than at an 
time in the past 15 years. The consumer price index went up‘ 
per cent in both years. Such increases are inconsistent with th 
formulation of the goal of price stability, the Council cautions 

Costs have also risen substantially in the past two years 
Wage increases negotiated under collective agreements have, 0: 
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average, ranged between 8 and 10 per cent a year in the last 
two years—the highest increases in well over a decade. 

In Canadian manufacturing, the significant rise in wage rates 
in 1967 was accompanied by a very small increase of less than 
1 per cent in output per person employed, the review reports. 
The result was a sharp increase in labour cost per unit of 
output, and a consequent decline in the profit per unit of 
output. 

The pressure for housing expansion was greatly intensified 
by the failure to achieve adequate growth since 1964. Housing 
construction increased sharply during the past year. But 
further expansion is required, the ECC emphasizes, to ease 
existing shortages and construct the housing necessary to meet 
the needs of the next few years. 

In summary, the Council prescribes that Canada, over the 
medium-term future, needs a rate of growth somewhat slower 
than in 1961-66 but higher than in the last year or two. 


Federal Regional 
Programs 


errr regional balance should be sought in economic 
policies, the ECC suggests in its review. The Council proposes 
two means by which better balance can be achieved. The first 
is to accelerate the growth of productivity in the lagging re- 
gions. The second is to assure the fullest and most efficient use 
of each region’s human and material resources. 

Federal programs to overcome regional disparity fail to 
reveal any comprehensive design for coping with underlying 
| problems of regional imbalance, the review states. In all regions 
_ except the Atlantic provinces, the largest proportion of federal 
development expenditures was devoted to manpower programs. 
In the Atlantic provinces, the lowest-income region, most of 
_ the federal spending was in transportation and other programs, 
the Council discovered. “But it is not apparent that the 
Atlantic transportation expenditures have been part of any 
co-ordinated and conscious design for the acceleration of the 
region’s economic growth.”’ 

The ECC proposes a number of guidelines for regional 
development. These include: 

e improving the use of manpower resources; 

e raising the level of productivity in each region; 

e assuring the adequate expansion of growth-related public 
services; and 

e stimulating innovation, the application of new technology, 
and the development of new viable lines of economic activity. 

The Council has recommended that all federal area develop- 
ment programs affecting the four Atlantic provinces should be 
co-ordinated within one planning and administrative agency. 
In addition, it claims that two other steps are required: 

e effective central review and appraisal to assure co-ordina- 
tion in programs among all federal departments and agencies; 
and 

e adequate machinery for joint federal-provincial planning 
and administration within the area. 
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NFB photo 


The association between low income and lack of education 
beyond the elementary level is particularly strong. 


Statistical Tables 


To meet requests for such further information, the Economic 
Council of Canada has compiled 20 statistical tables relating 
to the problem of poverty. 

Based on 1961 Census data, the tables estimate the extent 
of poverty among families and individuals according to such 
characteristics as age, occupation, education and location. 
The statistics further illustrate the point made in the Review 
itself—that a careful distinction must be made between the 
incidence of poverty in specific groups or areas and the numbers 
in these groups or areas. 

Although these supplementary tables are intended primarily 
to assist those in research in this field, they are also available 
to others on request. Those wishing a set of the tables should 
write to: Don Hanright, Economic Council of Canada, P.O. 
Box 527, Station B, Ottawa. 
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The Poor Lack Spokesmen 


Tue ECC’s report describes poverty in Canada as “a dis- 
grace.” And it points out that there is more of it than most 
people imagine. 

‘One reason for poverty’s partial invisibility is that the poor 
tend to be collectively inarticulate. Many of them lack the 
education and the organization to make themselves heard.” 

The Council suggests that most of the people living in the 
poverty zone are not in the trade union movement, and they 
have few spokesmen to represent them or give voice to their 
needs. 

If low-income families and individuals are defined as those 
using 70 per cent or more of their incomes for food, clothing 
and shelter, they would include single persons with incomes 
below $1,500, families of two with less than $2,500, and families 
of three, four and five or more with incomes of less than $3,000, 
$3,500 and $4,000. 

In 1961, about 27 per cent of the Canadian non-farm popula- 
tion was living below such income levels, the ECC estimates. 
This includes 916,000 non-farm families and 416,000 individuals 
outside families. This brings the total to about 4.2 million 
people, including 1.7 million children under 16. An additional 
550,000 people from farm families would raise the low-income 
percentage to 29 per cent of the total Canadian population of 
that year. 

The low-income percentage would rise to 41 per cent of the 
population, according to a second estimate, which assumes 
that expenditures of 60 per cent of income or more (instead of 
70 per cent or more) for food, clothing and shelter indicates 
poverty levels. This brings the cutoff point up to $2,000 for a 
single person, $3,500 for a family of two, $4,000 for families of 
three and four, and $5,000 for families of five or more. 

On the basis of the first estimate, the Council revealed that 
the incidence of poverty is most likely when: 

e the family head has no formal education beyond elemen- 
tary school; 
the family lives in a rural area; 
the family lives in the Atlantic provinces; 
the family head is not in the labour force; 
no member of the family worked during the year; 
the head of the family is 65 or over; or 
the head of the family is a woman. 

Yet, the Council finds, of all the low-income, non-farm 
families in 1961 in Canada: 

e 62 per cent were in urban areas; 

e 83 per cent were outside the Atlantic provinces; 

e 53 per cent were in Ontario and the Western Provinces; 

e 68 per cent of family heads were in the labour force for 
at least part of the year; 

e 76 per cent had one or more earners in the family; 

e 77 per cent of family heads were under 65; and 

e 87 per cent of families were headed by men. 

Thus, the Council warns, a set of anti-poverty policies 
designed to combat poverty in geographical areas of greatest 
incidence will almost certainly fail. The reason the ECC gives 
for predicting the failure is that such policies would neglect 
families that had an insufficiency of income rather than 
a complete lack of income. They would tend to miss the many 
pockets of poverty in relatively high-income regions. 

“Poverty is not quite the same thing as low income,” the 
review explains. “‘A statistician would say that there is a very 
strong association between the two, to the extent that one can 
often be used as a rough-and-ready substitute for the other. 
They are not, however, identical. For example, the low-income 
population of Canada includes a small proportion of people, 
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NFB photo. 


No discussion of poverty in Canada: can avoid making 
special reference to the Indian, Eskimo and Métis members 
of our society. 


such as the university student who gets by on $1,500 a year, 
but does not feel himself irrevocably poverty-stricken—first, 
because he has a family to fall back on if necessary, and second, 
because much better income prospects lie a short distance 
ahead of him. | 

“Much more serious and more widespread is the kind of 
low-income situation that carries with it a sense of entrapment 
and hopelessness. Even the best statistics can only hint at this.) 
They cannot capture the sour atmosphere of poor health and 
bad housing—the accumulated defeat, alienation and despair 
that often so tragically are inherited by the next and succeeding 
generations.” | 

The ECC calls for the attack on poverty to be designated as| 
a major national goal, and to be well prepared and conceived 
on a comprehensive scale. ‘‘It should be presented to the public 
with a strong sense of commitment, but also realistically. 
False hopes of easy, short-run triumphs should be avoided, as’ 
should that brand of sentimentality that is satisfied to make: 
gestures in the general direction of the poor, without inquiring 
closely into what such gestures actually accomplish.” 


| 
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NFB phofo 
Regional imbalance persists, the ECC finds, and em- 
phasizes the need to find “an equitable distribution of 
rising incomes” and to make full use of available resources 
in each region. 


New Problems 


New information added to the stock of scientific and 
technological knowledge has helped raise living standards, the 
Council reports. But it is has also created new problems, for 
the growth of industry has outpaced political and social 
adjustments to life in a highly industrialized country. 

The review describes the development of a “‘science policy” 
in Canada and suggests some economic considerations likely 
to be helpful in the future development of science and tech- 
nology. “‘Canada should have some areas of scientific and 
technological work in which the standard is well above the 
ordinary,” the Council recommends. ‘“‘Governments should 
help create the conditions in which such excellence will likely 
appear, recognize it when it does appear, and then back it 
financially.” 

Canada this year will spend abour $1 billion on research and 
development, the ECC predicts. Comparatively, the United 
States will spend about $26 billion, and the U.S. Government 
will put up $17 billion of this. 

Canada lags far behind the U.S. in university business 
education, the review points out. The Council called for 
considerable strengthening of programs in this field. The ECC 
emphasizes that steps are required to ensure an adequate supply 
of scientific and technical manpower in Canada, an area in 
which Canada lags behind the U.S. Better manpower informa- 
tion in this field is required. 

The housing industry is plagued by a multiplicity of building 
codes and regulations that have contributed to inefficiencies 
and lack of standardization, the review states. ‘“‘Similarly, there 
exist major institutional barriers to the control of air and 
Water pollution. Such barriers must be broken down and 
Canadian institutions reshaped to serve more effectively the 
goals of society in a technological age.” 
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Agricultural Output 


EMPLOYMENT in Canadian agriculture is only half as 
large as it was two decades ago, according to the Council’s 
review—and the gaps between agricultural outputs per worker 
in the United States and Canada are widening. 

Over the same period, the volume of farm output has in- 
creased by roughly 50 per cent. This has resulted in a tripling 
of output per worker—labour productivity—in the agricultural 
sector of the economy, the ECC calculates. 

‘*‘Canada has achieved a rate of growth of labour productiv- 
ity in agriculture well above that recorded in other sectors of 
the economy, and of roughly comparable dimensions to the 
rate of growth of agricultural labour productivity in the U.S. 
The substantial disparity between the two countries in the 
absolute /evel of agricultural labour productivity, however, 
has widened significantly. Mechanization and yield technology 
have contributed in nearly equal proportions to growth in the 
U.S. In contrast, Canada has advanced in the area of mech- 
anization, but has not kept pace in yield technology.” 

The growth rate of labour productivity in Canadian agri- 
culture is about 6 per cent a year. In terms of net value of 
production per worker, Canadian farmers produce, on the 
average, 25 per cent less than U.S. farmers. Two decades ago, 
the gap in output per worker was around $1,000, the Council 
notes, whereas today it is more than $3,000. 

The review warns that Canadian farmers will have to step 
up their productivity growth from about 5!4 per cent to more 
than 8 per cent a year in order to catch up to U.S. productivity 
levels by 1990. 

The Council explains the productivity gap in part by pointing 
out that machinery input per farm worker in the U.S. has been 
about 30 per cent higher than in Canada. “‘Probably a much 
more important part of the productivity gap between the two 
countries arises, however, from differences in yield technology 
in both crop and livestock production. Whereas U.S. farmers 
spent nearly twice as much on yield technology as on mech- 
anization, Canadian farmers spent more on mechanization 
than on yield technology. This suggests that labour productivity 
in the U.S. has gained more and reached a higher level as a 
result of more intensive application of yield technology rather 
than more rapid advances in mechanization.” 

Advances in yield technology will not necessarily or auto- 
matically solve the problems of Canadian agriculture, the 
review suggests. The severity of Canada’s farm income prob- 
lems might be worsened by advances in yield technology, 
unless these go hand in hand with other developments, such 
as increased mechanization, increased average farm size, 
expansion of markets, better market organization, and con- 
tinued emigration from agriculture. 
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Are Twelve Wise Men the Answer? 


labour and management must take a more 
responsible view of the consequences of strike 
action on the public and the economy, says 
Mr. Justice Ivan C. Rand. He has recommended 
a tribunal and a super chief that would have 
the final decision on provisions and violations. 


lees key issue, and perhaps the most controversial one, in 
the 263-page report of the Ontario Royal Commission Inquiry 
into Labour Disputes published on September 5 is the recom- 
mendation by Royal Commissioner Mr. Justice Ivan C. Rand 
that an industrial tribunal be created and empowered to regu- 
late labour-management disputes in the province. 


The tribunal in effect would consist of a president and his 
two deputies, having the status and qualifications of members 
of the Supreme Court of Ontario, assisted by eight commis- 
sioners, all highly qualified specialists in various fields of human 
and industrial relations. 


When requested to do so by the employer or union, the 
tribunal would have the power to impose arbitration in strikes 
lasting longer than 90 days, if there was evidence that the 
party rejecting the award had bargained in bad faith. 


At the request of the Government, the tribunal could inquire 
into all areas of labour-management relations touching on 
wage matters, hours of work and fringe benefits, and the 
number of pickets in strikes. On the other hand, the tribunal 
could modify the restrictions imposed on labour and manage- 
ment by the Rand recommendations. 


But higher than the tribunal would be a public officer called 
the Director of Enforcement, appointed by: the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, who would have the final decision on 
any violation or provision. ‘“‘His appointment shall be for 15 
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Mr. Justice lvan C. Rand 


years; he shall be eligible for reappointment for any period up 
to the age of 70,’’ Mr. Rand said. ‘‘He shall have had a least 
ten years practice at the Bar of Ontario and some experience 
in labour relations, and his decision to prosecute or abstain 
shall be final.” The Director may consult with representatives. 
of management or labour as he considers desirable, but he 
would only be accountable to the Legislature. He could demand | 
and receive all papers and documents from the Labour Rela-. 
tions Board or the tribunal to help him make final legal 
decisions. His salary would be equal to that of a Supreme | 
Court Judge. | 

Mr. Rand believes that labour and management have reached 
a stage in which they have to consider the consequences of | 
strike action on the public and on the country’s economy. He 
contends that there is no justification for strikes in the Fields 
of public employment. Arbitration has proved reasonably 
satisfactory in the protection of workers’ rights, he believed 
and should not be condemned because it is mandatory. 

A strike in the public service is directed against the public, 
he said, and public employees must expect to be penalized for 
this irresponsible behaviour. 

‘“‘When individuals or groups voluntarily undertake [public] 
responsibilities, they enter a field of virtual monopoly. ie 
community cannot secure itself against rejection of those 


responsibilities by maintaining a standby force which itself 
Continued on page 688 
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Dream or Reality 2 


Opinions expressed at a one-day conference on the 
Rand Report in Toronto ranged from cautious 
approval to outright hostility, but the meeting failed 
to attract management spokesmen. 


Es “utterly wrong in principle and impractical in applica- 
tion,”’ it’s too “‘legalistic,”’ it’s ‘‘a serious attempt to find a new 
approach,” and “those critical of it are hiding their heads in 
the sand.”’ What is it? The Rand report. And these are some 
opinions expressed about it during a one-day conference in 
Toronto sponsored by the University of Toronto’s Centre for 


Industrial Relations. 


/ 


Ten lawyers, three union leaders, one businessman and two 
academics who specialize in industrial relations spent the day 
discussing the report, but the last speaker chastised the others 
for talking all day ‘‘as if the report were already a piece of 


legislation.”” J. C. Adams, general counsel for the Central 
Ontario Industrial Relations Institute said that Mr. Justice 
Ivan C. Rand “is trying to stimulate thinking,’ Mr. Rand 
wants you to see ‘“‘that something is amiss in the collective 
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bargaining system.” 
The over-representation of lawyers at the conference was 
caused by the refusal of management and one union leader to 


participate. John Crispo, Director of the Centre, said that he 


! 
! 


was discouraged by the unwillingness of some on both sides 


for not wanting to discuss the report. He told the audience of 
more than 300 that Mr. Rand wanted to provoke discussion 
so that the best solutions to industrial relations problems could 
_be found. 


Noting management’s failure to discuss the report, William 
Mahoney, Canadian Director of the United Steelworkers of 
America, said that it was a good tactic, ‘‘but irresponsible in 
terms of the public.’”” Mr. Mahoney said that the failure of the 
Rand report was that it takes free collective bargaining out of 
the hands of the parties involved and gives it to a tribunal that 
would have the power to enforce its decisions. 

Mr. Rand ignores reality, he said, and thinks that ‘‘some 
powerful union boss’? pulls workers out on strike and keeps 
them on strike. In fact, he said, union leaders spend 90 per cent 
of their time trying to avoid strikes. 

Calling the report Mr. Rand’s ‘“‘dreams from the bench,” 


| Mr. Mahoney said that the tribunal with its “mystical powers” 


may be able to force the parties to bargain in good faith, but he 


'}doubted that there were enough men of “‘all-seeing wisdom”’ 


to make up such a tribunal. 

Charles Perrault, President and General Manager of Casa- 
vant Fréres Ltée, of Ste. Hyacinthe, Quebec, said that he too 
had serious doubts about some parts of the report and “their 
practical application.”’ Union leaders, he said, aren’t all 
“sadistic, cruel, grasping and Machiavellian... fortunately 
these characteristics don’t exist among management.” 

He said that there is no workable alternative to the strike in 
the private sector, but he agreed with Mr. Rand’s recommenda- 
tions on picketing. 

In the public sector, strikes are not a satisfactory way of 
solving problems, he said. Citing the Montreal transit workers’ 
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strike of last year, Mr. Perrault claimed that the unions had 
done themselves “‘irreparable harm” and had hardened public 
opinion against them. 

The Rand report would codify case law, said Martin Levin- 
son, a Toronto lawyer. It wants a legislative framework for 
judicial decisions that have been handed down. Mr. Levinson 
said that Rand is saying to labour: you accept all of those 
decisions, let them be put into legislation and we'll give you 
something relating to the status of strikers. 

Speaking about Mr. Rand’s arguments on picketing, Mr. 
Levinson said that unions should have the right to organiza- 
tional picketing. This was supported by A. Main, Business 
Manager of the Toronto Building and Construction Trades 
Council. Mr. Main said that unions can’t always rely on 
regular certification procedures, because some construction 
companies change their names so that collective agreements 
are dead, and others make two bids on a job—one if they used 
union labour and another if they used non-union labour. 

The public isn’t satisfied with the ‘“‘ritual of bargaining, 
conciliation and strike,’’ said S. Dinsdale, Q.C., of Mathews, 
Dinsdale and Clark, Toronto. He said that the report does not 
represent a complete departure, but only an evolution from 
the situation as it stands today. Some trade union leaders “‘are 
among the most reactionary in society’? and are opposed to 
change simply because it is change, he said. 

Mr. Dinsdale did agree that some recommendations dealing 
with the tribunal’s powers are unrealistic. But he thought 
that unions should be legal entities so that they could be sued, 
and that governments should enter the scene when there is 
violence, damage and violations of the law. 

Ian Scott, a lawyer who represents labour, said that most 
strikes are not a matter of public concern. When told by a 
member of the audience that the public was fed up with the 
situation, he said, ‘‘that’s tough on the public.’’ The public 
interest isn’t involved in every strike, he said, and because 
the public may be inconvenienced, it doesn’t mean that the 
public has the right to intervene in a dispute through a tribunal. 

Mr. Scott said that he realizes some companies may go out 
of business and some unions may go bankrupt, but he’s 
prepared to pay that price except in situations where the public 
is directly concerned. 

‘‘There’s too much selfishness on both sides,” said J. C. 
Adams. He criticized both labour and management for still 
bargaining as they did 25 years ago, as if one dispute is the only 
reason they are brought together. The parties involved in a 
dispute should look to the whole economy, Mr. Adams said, 
and both sides should re-examine their objectives. 

“Is an annual raise a practical objective ? Why not monthly 
or every two years? There must be a way of improving the 
general welfare instead of piling increase on top of increase.” 
He told the unions to act as if all people were union members 
and concern themselves with income and price stability. 

Mr. Rand is just as impractical today as he was 20 years 
ago, when the Rand formula was developed (L. G., 1946, p. 
123), Mr. Adams said. Most of those ideas were discarded. He 
observed that, although the Rand report is good in some 
respects, it pays too much attention to minor matters. 
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Continued from page 686 


would be open to similar freedom of action. Our society is 
built within a structure of interwoven trust, credit and obliga- 
tion. Good faith and reliability are essential to its mode of 
living, and when these obligations are repudiated, confusion 
may be the harbinger of social disintegration.” 

Mr. Rand chastised striking teachers, saying that their 
object was ‘“‘to coerce concessions from the public through 
taxation by the deliberate throwing into disorder of an essential 
public function; denying to our children the training that is 
vital to the cultural standards of our civilization.” 

Teachers and all workers had the fundamental right to 
withdraw from any service if the terms were unacceptable, he 
said, ‘“‘but the substance of a strike in any employment is the 
insistence of retention of membership in it, and at the same 
time the demand that terms be met.” 

Mr. Rand firmly believes that teachers should be suitably 
remunerated, but considers it undemocratic of them to compel 
the public to submit to their arbitrary demands. 

The report recommends that the Government be empowered 
to designate any industry, business or service as essential and 
to ban a strike or order a resumption of work. The declaration 
by order of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, could be 
made before or after a strike. If the dispute is not settled by 
negotiation, it must be referred to the industrial tribunal for 
arbitration. And the tribunal would have the power to limit 
the strike ban to a section of the industry or service concerned. 

Mr. Rand has attempted to modify the present activities of 
employers and unions in strike situations. At the heart of the 
strike issue, he believes, are the status of the strikers, the hiring 
of replacements, and the action of strikers who take other 
employment. One of his proposals would restrict the right of 
employers to hire permanent replacements for strikers, and 
prohibit their employing non-union workers to take their 
place. It would, for instance, be deemed illegal for white-collar 
workers to take the place of striking production workers, unless 
they were normally associated with production work. 

Mr. Rand would permit employers to hire replacements 
from the ranks of the unemployed, but he would also protect 
the jobs of the strikers, unless they take other than casual work. 
He believes that the role of the strike may be frustrated if 
strikers take other employment, for the strike could then 
continue beyond reasonable limits of time. 

“It is unfair, moreover, for a striker to accept employment 
to the exclusion of an unemployed person, especially where 
the latter is, by labour attitude and action, treated as a violator 
if he seeks the place of a striker.” 

But he would permit an employer to engage a full-time 
substitute for a striker who is guilty of misconduct or who takes 
regular employment. Both employers and unions, however, 
would be permitted to apply to the tribunal for a modification 
of these rules. 


Mr. Rand proposed protection against dismissal for workers 
with seven years service, unless there was proof of just cause. 
Workers with less than seven years service, but more than 
three years, would have to be given notice of not less than three 
months. Under three years, but more than a year, the notice 
would be not less than one month. 

Mr. Rand had recommended the virtual elimination of the 
ex parte injunction. He criticized the use of affidavits, and 
suggested that, except in an emergency, notice should be given 
and all evidence presented orally. 

The nature of picket misconduct justified its inclusion under 
the terms of the Judicature Act, Mr. Rand said. For every 
trespass or civil wrong there is theoretically a corrective legal 
action; but when trespasses and civil wrongs continue and run 
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together, they become a state of persistent defiance, and the 
legal remedy is wholly inadequate. At this stage, the use of the 
injunction is a necessity. 

Mr. Rand pointed out that, in many cases of misconduct on 
the picket line, the use of the injunction was much less ob- 
jectionable than calling on the police. “It is a notice in civil 
law that certain conduct is unlawful and prohibited, and why 
effective police action is thought to be preferable is hard to 
understand. That action at once associates strikes with apparent 
criminality; and the economic conditions of organized labour 
in Canada today exclude any role of martyrdom.” 

Mr. Rand pointed out that there appears to be a reluctance 
by police to interfere in what may seem to them to be only a 
civil dispute between employees and employer. 

‘In towns and small cities, there may be such close and 
intimate personal acquaintance between police and inhabitants 
as tends to strengthen that reluctance,’’ he said. “‘At other 
times the police force may be inadequate in numbers. What 
seems to be required is a clearer understanding of the acts 
forbidden by law, whether Dominion or Provincial, and a 
keener appreciation of police duty, regardless of personal 
relations or of the nature of disputes which give rise to unlawful 
conduct; 

Mr. Rand has recommended that the Right of Labour Act 
be repealed and that unions be made legal entities. His report 
calls for the Labour Relations Board to conduct a mail ballot 
of all employees of a bargaining unit on the question of 
ratifying or rejecting an agreement where membership rati- 
fication is required under the union constitution. Most ratifica- 
tion votes are taken by secret ballot, but usually at a union 
meeting where they are confined to those in attendance. A joint 
summary of the terms of settlement or the terms offered and 
rejected would accompany the ballot. 


Another recommendation would prevent interference in 
Canadian settlements by international unions outside Canada. 

He suggested also that the tribunal be empowered to take a 
mail ballot on the continuation of a strike after 45 days, if the 
striking employees issue an application of approval to this 
eliect: 

Mr. Rand has proposed a change in the requirements for 
obtaining a certification vote from employees working in 
remote areas. Union representatives would be given the right 
to enter formerly forbidden areas, such as logging and mining 
camps, to canvass employees during their off-duty hours. 
And for the purposes of obtaining a vote, evidence of union 
membership would be reduced from the 45 per cent that now 
applies, to 30 per cent for employees in remote areas. 

Mr. Rand stresses the need for labour-management con- 
sultation. He believes that the general failure of consultation 
between management and union can be attributed to the 
exaggerated emphasis put on the adversary rather than se 
partnership concept. 

‘The protagonists of management and labour will benefil 
by liberating themselves from the shackles of unexamined) 
words and shibboleths,”’ he said. “Consultation is for men who 
are conscious of their social responsibilities and their biases, 
as well as of their interests; that the two functions in production’ 
and services are complementary; and that the terms of their 
relationship are in this era matters of vital importance to the 
public.” ; 

Mr. Rand expressed the hope that his recommendations 
would confine legitimate economic pressure to the employer 
and the union involved in a dispute, and induce the parties to 
reach an agreement with minimum disruption of their normal: 
working activities. And he pointed out that his recommenda- 
tions were not to be considered a package deal to be either. 
accepted or rejected en masse. “‘Many of the items,” he said, 
‘“‘are quite independent of the others.” 
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The rift between the TUC and the Labour Govern- 
ment is growing. Disenchanted British workers urged 
the TUC to get tough with the Government. They 
rejected the wage-brake policy in favour of their 
own voluntary plan. And even the behind-the-scenes 
efforts of Productivity Minister Barbara Castle did 
little to spread oil on the troubled waters. 


Demanps for the repeal of prices and incomes legislation 
in Britain stood in centre stage at the centenary convention 
of Britain’s Trades Union Congress in September. 

In a 7-to-1 vote, delegates to the convention of the 8.7-mil- 
lion-member TUC agreed to serve notice on Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson’s Labour Government that they want no part 
of his austerity policy for curbing wages and prices. The 
adverse vote came just 25 days before the Labour Party held 
its own annual convention at Blackpool, the same resort town 
in which the TUC delegates were meeting. 

In his keynote address, TUC President Lord Wright of 
Ashton-under-Lyne kicked off debate on the wage control 
issue. He warned that the Government might lose the support 
of organized labour in Britain if it did not loosen its austerity 
rein On wage increases. 

(Under present legislation, passed by Parliament this year, 
the Government has the power to defer major wage increases 
for one year, unless they are tightly linked to rising productivity. 
Another provision of the law limits pay increases to a maximum 
of 3!4 per cent a year. The unpopular measure is designed to 
/conserve resources for export and stabilize Britain’s balance- 
| of-payments crisis.) 

Lord Wright said that the Congress approved of the Govern- 
ment’s intentions to try to restore Britain to solvency, but it 
disagreed with its methods. Almost the entire burden was 
being thrown on the workers by limiting wage increases to 
'31%4 per cent, he asserted. This was interference with the work- 
ers’ rights of collective bargaining, Lord Wright charged, and 
added: ‘“‘The Government cannot succeed without carrying 
ig them the workers and their unions.” 


The resolution censuring the Government was sponsored 
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At the 100th TUC Convention 


Safeguarding Workers’ Rights 


by Frank Cousins, Chairman of the 1.5-million-member 
Transport and General Workers’ Union—Britain’s largest— 
who quit as Prime Minister Wilson’s technology minister in 
1966 over policy differences. In a system of block voting, about 
1,000 representatives of 160 British unions cast votes amounting 
to 7,746,000 for and 1,022,000 against in the unit ballot on 
the resolution demanding government repeal of the legislation 
to curb wage demands. Not one of the speakers at the conven- 
tion defended the Government measure. 

The Congress passed by a hair-thin majority another resolu- 
tion pledging support for the TUC’s own policy of voluntary 
curbs operated by the TUC itself to regulate pay hike demands, 
in co-operation with the Government. The motion stated that 
a voluntary incomes policy was “‘the only feasible alternative 
to growing legislative interference in the field of wages negotia- 
tions, and the fairest and most acceptable way of removing 
the anomalies and injustices inherent in our wages structure.’’ 
The margin of votes approving the motion was only 34,000. 

The first part of the voluntary plan was narrowly approved 
at a conference of union executives at Croydon earlier this 
year. The next stage of the voluntary policy will include 
discussions with groups of unions concerning the possibility of 
synchronizing wage claims. Lord Wright urged the delegates 
to the convention “‘to try to persuade the unions to find a 
common positive policy; and I think it reasonable to expect 
each union to recognize that it has obligations to other unions— 
which means more than coming together to pass generalized 
resolutions. If our movement be fragmented and opportunist, 
then we shall have to reckon with attempts by governments to 
curb the freedom of the movement to make up its own mind.” 

The skimpy majority supporting the TUC’s own plan for 
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voluntary curbs on demands for wage hikes was eked out only 
after an urgent appeal by veteran TUC General Secretary 
George Woodcock. ‘‘There is no future in getting into fights 
with governments in the kind of world in which we live today,” 
he warned. ‘‘In the long run we have to live with governments.”’ 

Mr. Woodcock thought that the Government, concerned 
as it was with short-term problems, relied too much on its 
incomes policy. There were other ways of reducing costs, he 
said. ‘“‘To us, an incomes policy is a contribution to the whole 
business of collective bargaining in a modern industrial society. 
What we want in this country, what we need, is better order, 
a more methodical, more sensible, more just system of col- 
lective bargaining and wage settlement.” 

The Government looks upon the voluntary wage restraint 
policy as an integral plank in its own policy to limit wage 
increases by voluntary co-operation, if possible, but by legal 
enforcement, if necessary. 

One issue threatening to divide the Congress was the pro- 
posed national strike by 1.2 million engineering workers. The 
Amalgamated Engineering and Foundry Workers’ Union’s 
committee voted 31 to 30 to hold a national strike, starting on 
September 23, in support of demands for a minimum pay in- 
crease of 30 shillings ($3.90 Can.) a week and three weeks 
annual vacation. 

The Union took the decision to call the strike without waiting 
toconsult the 29 smaller organizations inthe engineering industry. 
Hugh Scanlon, leader of the AEF, had the support of Mr. 
Cousins. Their policies were threatening to break up the Con- 
federation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions, the 
London Times reported in an editorial. ‘“‘These two rogue 
elephants at Blackpool,” said the Times, were leading the 
attack on the TUC’s policy to destroy the authority of the 
Congress—‘‘a tragic way of celebrating the TUC’s centenary.”’ 

If the engineering strike took place, or if it was bought off 
at exorbitant cost, the damage to Britain’s economy could be 
immense, the labour pundits predicted. At best, the hope of 
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Lord Wright 


restoring the country’s balance-of-payments position would be 
long delayed. 


Subsequently, the leaders of the 30 unions in the Confedera- 
tion, representing a total of three million engineering workers, 
postponed the calling of the strike until October 21. The delay 
was made to enable unions to poll their members, if they 
wished to do so. The three largest unions—the AEF, the 
TGWU and the National Union of Vehicle Builders—intended 
to proceed with the strike threat without polling their members’ 
opinions. At press time, efforts between the unions and the 
Department of Employment and Productivity to call off the 
national strike were unsuccessful. 


One of the most prominent visitors to the convention was 
Mrs. Barbara Castle, Secretary of State for Employment and 
Productivity. } 


She had not been invited to speak and she did not stay long. 
Right after the TUC disavowed the Government’s wage-brake 
policy, Mrs. Castle, who has a reputation for not taking 
criticism sitting down, called a press conference to say that 
the Government would not change it. 


Observers noticed that her mingling among the crowds lasted 
longest with leaders of the engineering union that had threat- 
ened to stage a national strike. Mrs. Castle conducted several 
meetings with them, and she asked questions in great detail 
about the union threat, and about the negotiations that have 
led to the present deadlock in the engineering industry. Al- 
though there was no announcement of any success in her 
behind-the-scenes attempts to steer off the strike, labour 
observers believed that the strike would somehow be averted. 


Lack of effective communication between union and manage- 
ment groups in Britain angered many trade union leaders 
attending the convention. Their dissatisfaction prompted 
them to submit resolutions to the central body designed to 
strengthen labour-management consultations. 

Union officials often found it extremely difficult to get in 
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touch with senior management of foreign-based companies 
setting up new factories in Britain, L. F. Edmondson, AEF, 
told the conference. He moved a resolution calling on the 
Government to make it a condition that the new conglomerate 
corporations moving into Britain recognize the British trade 
union movement and the rights of organized workers before 
they are allowed to operate in the country. 

‘““‘We could quote several countries that have established 
factories there, and where we have experienced difficulty in 
obtaining recognition,” he said. Only a year or two ago, the 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., which is American, had come to the 
west of Scotland. They refused to recognize the right of the 
AEF or any other union to negotiate on behalf of workers. 
This had led to a strike of 1,200 trade unionists lasting 13 
weeks. Before the dispute was settled, 600 workers at another 
British factory of the same company had been called out, he 
said. 

G. H. Doughty, Draughtsmen’s and Allied Technicians’ 
Association, said that along list of foreign conglomerates, some 
with household names, could be cited as having refused to 
recognize trade unions in Britain. Some of these had established 
themselves in Britain with assistance from the Government. 
Business mergers and regroupings of companies in Britain is 
causing increased unemployment, union leaders charged. Much 
of the criticism centered on lack of consultation before merger 
plans were announced. 

A resolution before the TUC demanded action through the 
Industrial Reorganization Corporation to secure more safe- 
guards for workers. As a result, the Congress will now insist on 
more “‘public accountability” by the IRC when its funds are 
used to underwrite mergers. It will also press the Government 
to insist that when the IRC is involved in negotiations of this 
kind, one of its tasks will be to ensure that the job security 
and career prospects of workers are not damaged. 

Alfred Roberts, General Secretary of the National Union of 
Vehicle Builders, spoke of 46 closures of vehicle firms in the 
greater London area, in none of which had there been prior 
consultation with the unions. 


Leslie Buck, General Secretary of the Sheet Metal Workers 
Union, said that, because unions were not being involved at 
the planning stage of mergers, their role became simply a 
defensive one to safeguard the position of members after 
closure decisions had been taken. 

A resolution calling on the Government to take positive 
action to implement equal pay for women within two years 
was carried without dissent. An amendment to the resolution, 
which was opposed by the general council, called for worker 
action to achieve the aim immediately. Despite appeals from 
the general council, the delegates overrode their leaders and 
carried the amendment, which could mean strikes and slow- 
downs in industry. 

A delegate from the National Union of Bank Employees, 
L. A. Mills, in seconding the motion, said that there were 
almost nine million women employed on a full-time basis in 
British industry. In the manufacturing industry, more than a 
third of the working force was female; in distribution it was 
almost half, and in the banking industry, it was more than half. 
Today women represented 37 per cent of the labour force, he 
pointed out. 

The amendment was moved by Joan O’Connell of the 
Draughtsmen and Allied Technicians’ Association ‘‘There is 
nothing more revolting than the annual spectacle of women 
coming onto the platform to beg support for equal pay. It 
ceases to be funny,”’ she said. 

The trend toward rising unemployment angered many of 
the delegates to the TUC convention. They reproached the 
Government for its failure to reduce unemployment in the 
country, and warned it to act quickly to reverse the trend, if 
they wanted productivity deals to continue. 

Introducing the General Council’s economic report, Sidney 
Greene, Secretary General, National Union of Railwaymen, 
declared, ‘“‘Unless we get back to full employment, our people 
are not going to co-operate in getting the higher productivity 
that everybody wants, because they know that the people 
will simply be working themselves out of jobs.’ His message 
to the Government was: we need you, and you need us. 
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A Precedent in Every Action 


What can labour and management expect from the Government 
in the field of labour relations? Some thoughts from 


Labour Minister Bryce Mackasey. 


Restrictive labour legislation, if it must 
be introduced in the House of Commons 
in the future, will limit not only the rights 
of labour, but the rights of management 
as well. 

This announcement was made by the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Bryce 
Mackasey, when he addressed the House 
on September 19 during the debate on the 
Speech from the Throne. 

Mr. Mackasey added that such legisla- 
tion in the past “inevitably has worked 
against the best interests of labour, and 
has come down on the side of manage- 
ment.”’ 

Outlining his philosophy regarding 
labour and labour unrest in Canada, the 
Minister told the House: ‘‘The Govern- 
ment knows that each action produces a 
precedent and a basis that will influence 
future actions and attitudes. It upholds 
the philosophy underlying the collective 
bargaining process.”’ 


He reported that, during his recent visit 
to Europe, the Polish labour minister 
told him that there are no strikes in 
Poland, Russia, East Germany or any 
country behind the iron curtain. Observed 
Mr. Mackasey: ‘‘Strikes are one of the 
penalties, one of the inconveniences that 
a free society such as ours must accept 
periodically.” 


Legislative action, he said, should be 
delayed as long as there is a glimmer of 
hope for other ways of settlement, and as 
long as the national welfare is not threat- 
ened on a broad scale. The Minister added 
that he ‘“‘would rather be criticized in this 
House for being too slow to take away 
the legal rights of hard-working Cana- 
dians than complimented for being quick 
to do so.”’ 


Mr. Mackasey said he was tired of 
hearing that the Department of Labour 
reacts rather than leads. ‘‘The department 
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is most vitally concerned and is constantly 
taking every step open to it to bring about 
settlements that will be just to the work- 
er.’ Of the 100 collective bargaining 
disputes coming under federal jurisdiction 
and referred to the department up to 
September this year, he said, 93 were 
settled without strike. “I think that that 
is an excellent record of which the Depart- 
ment of Labour and labour movement 
can be proud.”’ 

Speaking of the recent grain handlers’ 
strike, he said, “I think that that strike 
shows in a classic way the problems that 
the Department of Labour and govern- 
ment are faced with in strikes of consid- 
erable magnitude.”’ 

The Minister stated some of the main 
factors that the Government must consider 
before stepping in: “‘Has the legal col- 
lective bargaining process been completely 
exhausted by the parties? What are the 
long- and short-term effects of the con- 
tinuance of the strike? Are alternative 
services possible and operating? Is there 
any real hope of a settlement being 
reached by the parties involved, and if so, 
at what time and how? Is there any physi- 
cal suffering as a result of the stoppage ? 
Is the safety and health of citizens im- 
perilled, or is the security of the country 
undermined or weakened ?” 

There is no foolproof formula, Mr. 
Mackasey said, to indicate when a govern- 
ment should intervene. If the grain hand- 
lers strike had not been settled when it 
was, he would have been prepared to ask 
Parliament to order the workers back to 
work and to impose compulsory arbitra- 
tion. But he also would have established 
an inquiry into the “‘whole operation of 
grain handling in the West, to determine 
if management could afford the wages 
asked by the strikers at the Lakehead.”’ 

Defending himself against charges from 
the Opposition and newspapers that he 


should have intervened earlier, the Minis- 
ter said, ‘““Not one single grain sale was 
lost as a result of the strike. Not one 
market was jeopardized or one commit- 
ment not honoured.’ But he admitted 
that a new factor did change the strike 
into a national emergency—the condition 
of the ripening grain harvest. Drying 
facilities at the Lakehead were needed to 
make the new crop saleable and to assure 
that its quality would not deteriorate. 


The Minister emphasized that the ‘“‘most 
fundamental point to the whole free 
collective bargaining process” is “‘the will 
to settle a strike, the will of both parties, 
the desire of both parties to avoid strike 
action.” This will is the pre-eminent 
factor no matter how rules are stream- 
lined, or how the department’s facilities 
are upgraded, or how the IRDI Act is 


updated, or what legislation is imported — 


from another country, or how many 
‘eminent jurists prepare briefs and hold 
hearings.”’ 


Increased productivity in Canada de- 
pends on this good will and co-operation, 
Mr. Mackasey continued. “‘The day has 
long gone by when management can 
consider labour as a necessary evil, and 


thing intolerable.” 


i 


labour can consider management as some- | 


Labour also has a role to play on behalf 


i 


4 


of the non-unionized worker. ‘‘Seventy 
per cent of the labour force has no official - 


spokesman,” the Minister observed. “‘Who 


speaks for them in this House? These. 
people have a right to share in the free 
society. Organized labour has a moral 


obligation to these people. It has an 
obligation to co-operate with manage- 
ment just as management has a moral 


Government, labour and management 


can increase productivity and make the 
just society possible.” 
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obligation not to treat workers as slaves. 


The Strike by 


The Grain Handlers 


A two-month strike of grain handlers 
at the Lakehead ended on September 12 
when, in response to direct intervention 
by Hon. Bryce Mackasey, federal Minister 
of Labour, the Brotherhood of Railway, 
Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
and the 10 Terminal Elevator companies 
agreed to a settlement that had been 
proposed earlier in the day by the Min- 
ister. The grain handlers voted on Septem- 
ber 14 in favour of the contract. 


The .settlement, which affected some 
1,200 grain handlers, brought a wage 
increase of $1.05 an hour over the three- 
year period from January 1, 1968 to July 
1, 1970, and an agreement to take other 
issues to arbitration—among them, uni- 
form wage classifications and the impact 
of technological and operational changes. 


The previous agreement expired on 
December 31, 1967, and a conciliation 
officer who had dealt with the dispute 
earlier recommended that a conciliation 
board be established. R. A. Gallagher, 
Q.C., of Winnipeg, was appointed by the 
Minister as chairman of the board, and 
J. W. Healy, Q.C., of Toronto, and J. S. 
Wells, of Montreal, were nominees of the 
company and union, respectively. 


The board report was released to the 
parties on July 2. On the issue of wages, 
the chairman recommended 70 cents an 
hour over two years, the union asked for 
$1.06 an hour over two years, and the 
company suggested 55 cents an hour over 
30 months. The union rejected the com- 
panies’ offer and the strike began on July 
18. 


On July 29, the Minister appointed D. 
S. Tysoe, Chief Conciliation Officer, 
Pacific Region, as mediator to bring the 
parties together in a further effort to 
settle the dispute. Mr. Tysoe met constant- 
ly with the parties in Port Arthur through- 
out the month of August and early 
September. After the mediator reported 
that negotiations had broken off, the 
Minister announced on September 6 that 
he had requested the executives of the 
companies and the union to meet with him 
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and members of his Department in 
Ottawa on September 9. Mr. Mackasey 
emphasized that he was not interested in 
interfering in the normal process of free 
collective bargaining. “I do not think, 
however, that enough progress has been 
made in narrowing the points of difference 
in this dispute, particularly in view of the 
fact that the strike is now almost two 
months old,’ the Minister said. ‘“‘By 
bringing the two parties to Ottawa, where 
I can have personal discussions with them 
and where the full resources of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are immediately available, 
I hope the points of difference can be 
narrowed and a formula for settlement 
developed.” 


After marathon mediation sessions, 
conducted by W. P. Kelly, Director of the 
Conciliation and Arbitration Branch, and 
Mr. Tysoe, an agreement was reached at 
approximately 5.30 a.m. on September 
12, terminating the strike. And the 
memorandum of settlement provided that 
several outstanding issues would be 
referred to voluntary arbitration. A board 
of arbitration has now been established. 
S. E. Dinsdale, Q.C., of Toronto, was the 
companies’ nominee, Douglas Fisher, of 
Stittsville, Ont., was nominated by the 
union, and Dr. W. J. Waines, of Ottawa, 
was appointed chairman. 


Mr. Mackasey paid tribute to the degree 
of responsibility shown by both nego- 
tiating groups and expressed appreciation 
for the mediation services performed by 
Mr. Kelly and Mr. Tysoe. 


The Minister said later in the debate on 
the Speech from the Throne on September 
19 that not a single grain sale was lost as 
a result of the strike, nor were markets 
jeopardized or commitments unhonoured. 


Other issues to be brought before the 
board of arbitration include efforts by 
the companies to increase the maximum 
number of overtime hours’ worked; 
management proposals to change the 
basis for vacation credits; and company 
opposition to a conciliation board recom- 
mendation to bar non-union members 
from work normally performed by union 
employees. 


Wage Schedules 
Prepared 
In August 


During August, the Department of 
Labour prepared 286 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by departments of the federal 
Government and its Crown corporations 
in various areas of Canada, for works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or de- 
molition, and certain services. 


In the same period, 229 contracts in 
these categories were awarded. In addi- 
tion, 203 contracts containing the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
and the Department of Defence Produc- 
tion, Fisheries, Post Office, Public Works 
and Transport. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned, or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 

Contracts awarded in August for the 
manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were: 


No. of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
Defence Production 63 $201,727.00 
Post Office i 932,393.00 
R.C7M.P; 3 220,424.10 


During August, the sum of $8,352.09 
was collected from 20 contractors for 
wage arrears Owing their employees as a 
result of the failure of the contractors, or 
their subcontractors, to apply the wage 
rates and other conditions of employment 
required by the schedule of labour con- 
ditions forming part of their contract. 
This amount is for distribution to the 276 
workers concerned. 


Job Want Ads Listing Sex 
Banned in U.S. Newspapers 


Employers in the United States may no 
longer specify a preference for men or 
women when advertising jobs in USS. 
newspapers. 

The U.S. Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission said that after December 
1, listing jobs in columns under separate 
male and female headings will be con- 
sidered a violation of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act because it discriminates on the basis 
of sex. 
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Satety Isn’t 


Just Pep Talks and Posters 


Neither education nor regula- 
tion are effective alone. Practi- 
cal regulations, properly admi- 
nistered, serve as a basis for an 
effective safety program, says 
W. A. Martin, Chief, Accident 
Prevention Division, Canada 
Department of Labour. 


“Safety posters, pep talks and snappy 
slogans”’ used as the first line of accident 
defence and ‘“‘the blind devotion of many 
safety administrators to the letter of the 
law’’ have come in for criticism from W. 
A. Martin, Chief of the Accident Preven- 
tion Division of the Canada Department 
of Labour. 

Speaking to the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Association of Administrators 
of Labour Legislation, in Toronto (L. G., 
Nov., p. 640), Mr. Martin said, ‘‘Neither 
education nor regulation are fully effective 
by themselves, and this should be ap- 
preciated when regulations are being de- 
veloped.”” Education helps, but without 
regulation it isn’t enough to change many 
improper attitudes, work methods, equip- 
ment designs, plant layouts and environ- 
mental conditions that determine the 
degree of accident risk. 

“Practical regulations properly ad- 
ministered can provide a good basis for 
continuing, constructive communication 
and understanding between the employer, 
the employee and the safety authority 
concerned, and serve as a framework for 
the development of an effective and com- 
prehensive safety program. 

“It does not serve the best interests of 
the employee to insist on his behalf that 
a super level of safety be imposed at a pro- 
hibitive cost to the employer, because, to 
a significant extent, the best interests of 
the employee are related to the best 
interests of the employer.”’ It’s not easy, 
said Mr. Martin, to balance the safety 
interests and general interests of any em- 
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ployee, but the success of safety programs 
depends on the ability to be right in this 
judgment most of the time. 

Development of practical safety regula- 
tions requires that the nature and scope 
of the situation be fully identified and 
understood. “It is not possible to antici- 
pate all of the variables that may affect a 
hazardous situation, and of those that 
can be anticipated it may, in the interests 
of simplicity, be necessary to take into 
account only those factors that are of 
major importance. To do otherwise could 
result in such complex regulations that 
they would be impossible to administer.” 
But if safety regulations aren’t specific 
enough, Mr. Martin said, they can be 
loosely interpreted and cause misunder- 
standings. 

‘Lawyers, in their zeal to produce 
safety regulations which are legally sound, 
are sometimes guilty of oversimplifying 
them or of adjusting them to suit their 
own interpretation of the hazardous situa- 
tion.’ Resulting regulations may hold up 
in court, but because they may not be 


W. A. Martin 


fully realistic, they aren’t practical and 
give rise to misunderstandings. 

The legal aspect can’t be ignored, Mr. 
Martin said, but if regulations are prac- 
tical and administered properly, there 
should be few prosecutions. “‘Prosecution 
should only be used as a last resort, not 
as a general practice.” 

The assumption must be made that 
regulations will be administered by per- 
sons competent in the field to which the 
rules apply. The administrator need not 
be an expert, but he must understand the 
meaning of the regulations and ensure 
that the desired degree of safety is attained 
under a wide variety of circumstances, he 
said. 

Fear of regulations often arises when 
they are applied to the letter, and “‘from 
the unreasonableness of many regulations 
when applied in this manner.’’ We should 
try to ensure compliance with the spirit 
of the law, Mr. Martin said, and to 
encourage progress, not to restrict it. 

‘**To illustrate this point, let us assume 
that the factor determining the thickness 
of a steel shield is its resistance to puncture 
by projectiles. It would be unreasonable 
to require that the same thickness of plate — 
be used in two different plants if it could 
be proved that the projectiles in one plant 
had half the penetrating power of those 
in the other plant, or if it could be dem- 
onstrated that the design of one shield 
provided much better puncture resistance 
than the other; and yet there are many 
examples of administrators of safety 
regulations insisting on the same shield 
thickness in all cases. 

‘‘There are also cases where safety 
shields or other safety devices have been 
prescribed long after a change in the 
operation had eliminated the hazard. The 
inspectors in such cases did not under- 
stand the real purpose of the regulation.” 

To develop practical regulations, Mr. 
Martin suggested that the proposed rules 
be submitted for written comment to as 
many people as possible who will be 
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| 50 
Years 
Ago 


From the Labour Gazette 
December 1918 


he armistice was signed In 
Ovember 1918, and 400 
anadian war workers and 
eir families in Britain were 
ven free passage home. 
e United States and Brit- 
n were doing something 
oout the housing crisis. 


The signing of the armistice during No- 
mber was greeted with mixed emotions, 
ported the LABOUR GAZETTE of December 
18. Hundreds of munition workers lost 
eir jobs, but many of them found em- 
oyment with other industries. 
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And the postwar labour scene had a 
new Minister of Labour. On November 7, 
the Honourable Gideon Robertson was 
sworn in, succeeding Hon. T. W. Crothers 
who had resigned because of ill health. 
The new minister had been a prominent 
labour leader associated with the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers. 

About 400 Canadian workmen and their 
families who had gone to Great Britain in 
the summer of 1915 were being offered 
free passage home. They were part of an 
original group of 2,000 labourers recruited 
among the unemployed by a British Mis- 
sion. The other 1,600 had returned at var- 
ious intervals during the three-year period. 

A Prof. McBain of Columbia University 
told a reconstruction conference in 
Rochester, N.Y., that aid to the unemploy- 
ed during the postwar transitional period 
would obstruct rather than aid the work of 
rehabilitation. He suggested the expansion 
of public employment bureaus with legis- 
lative support for labour unions advocat- 
ing collective bargaining. 

At the same conference, Richard S. 
Childs, of the United States Housing Bu- 
reau, stated that the Government had 
erected more than 30 garden villages for 
industrial housing purposes at a cost of 
more than $50,000,000. He intimated that 
the houses, which were permanent struc- 
tures, would probably be sold to individ- 
ual tenants or organizations of tenants 
for about 75 per cent of their original war- 
time cost. 

And paving the way for the advent some 
50 years later of unions within the public 
service, Dr. Charles Beard, lateof Columbia 
University predicted “increased govern- 
mental functioning, resulting in an in- 
crease of public employees.” He said these 
employees should have the right to organ- 
ize into unions and strike if necessary. 

The Department of Labour played fairy 
godmother to a destitute West Indian 
family of a deceased workman living in 
St. Vincent, W.I. The man had originally 
come to Canada to enlist, but was found to 
be physically unfit. He took a job with a 
New Brunswick firm and subsequently 
died when an emery wheel exploded. The 
Acting Governor of the Island then wrote 
to the Minister of Labour requesting help 
for the widow and her seven children. The 
Department wrote to the employers and 
the Assurance Company only to discover 
that, under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of New Brunswick, there was no legal 
liability onthe part of the employers to pay 
compensation for the man’s death as his 
dependants were not residents of Canada 
and his own negligence had contributed 
to the fatality. 


Under the gentle persuasion of the De- 
partment, the employers expressed their 
willingness to provide a gratuity for the 
widow and children and ultimately the 


sum of $500 was forwarded by the Minis- 
ter to the family, who bought a plot of land 
to cultivate and built a frame house. 

Later that year the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act in New Brunswick was chang- 
ed by legislation to provide compensation 
to dependants of deceased workmen liv- 
ing outside the province, if similar laws 
were in force in the province, state or 
country where they lived. 


To get a woman’s eye view of housing 
construction, the British Ministry of Re- 
construction authorized their Women’s 
Housing Subcommittee of the Advisory 
Housing Council to visit model homes 
erected by the Ministry of Munitions and 
comment on plans submitted by the Archi- 
tects’ Committee. 


After the Subcommittee had inspected 
the plans and the houses, it concluded that 
every house should have a minimum of 
three rooms on the ground floor, living 
room, parlour and scullery (kitchen), as 
well as a larder (pantry), and three bed- 
rooms on the second floor with a separate 
bathroom. They agreed with the report of 
an Advisory Committee on Rural Cottages 
that the desirable size fora bedroom was a 
minimum of 500 cubic feet for each adult 
and 250 cubic feet for each child under 10 
years of age. The living room should be as 
large as possible and have a good view. 
They believedthere should bea regular and 
efficient hot water supply both for the 
bathroom and the scullery, but they were 
not quite ready to recommend any parti- 
cular scheme. The scullery, they said, 
should be large enough to hold the neces- 
sary fittings and utensils, and the floor 
should be made of non-absorbent material 
that would be easy to clean. Other desir- 
able features were a place to store a ton 
of coal, an outhouse for such items as 
tools and a perambulator and a garden. 


And in Australia, returning soldiers were 
encouraged to become gentlemen farmers 
with government advance loans up to 
$2,000 for each soldier settler. Queens- 
land had reserved all public land for its 
returning soldiers. No instalment of pur- 
chase money, interest or rent was to be 
charged for the first three years. For the 
next 12 years, the rent would be 1-1/2 per 
cent of the capital value, and after that 
rents fora 15-year lease would be fixed by 
rent courts. Loans for productive purposes, 
not exceeding $2,500 and repayable with- 
in 40 years were to be made at the rate of 
3-1/2 per cent for the first year with in- 
creases of 1/2 per cent a year up to a max- 
imum of5 per cent. Of the three large areas 
in Queensland already being used for 
settlement purposes, one was devoted to 
growing semi-tropical fruit, another to 
apple, pear, peach, plum and other fruit 
trees planted by the state nursery, and the 
third area was divided into dairy and sugar 
cane farming. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


Workers not making full 
use of mobility program 


Less than 15 per cent of potential 
candidates for grants under the Manpower 
Mobility Program (L. G., 1965, p. 486) 
are making use of the plan. The Depart- 
ment of Man power and Immigration 
reports that more than 5,700 persons have 
been given mobility grants, and that 4436 
workers have received exploratory grants 
to help them find new jobs in more 
promising areas. Since the program began, 
about 30 per cent of these persons have 
taken out relocation grants to move their 
families. 

Of the 320,000 workers who move 
between municipalities every year, 80,000 
are unemployed or underemployed, mak- 
ing them potential beneficiaries of the 
plan, the department says. Yet, in the 
1967-68 fiscal year, the program helped 
only 10,000 workers, and 75 per cent 
found employment in their own province. 

The main problem with recipients is 
that many either fail to show up for 
their new job or only work at it for a short 
period of time. To overcome this, the 
department is giving an exploratory grant 
averaging about $55 in some cases of 
doubt, instead of a relocation grant that 
averages $659. Manpower is also conduct- 
ing a study of why many workers are 
being diverted into primary occupations 
instead of toward larger, more diversified 
labour markets. 


Age discrimination law 
protects U.S. workers over 40 


The United States Department of 
Labor has issued guidelines to the Age 
Discrimination in Employment Act. The 
Act, which became effective earlier this 
year, and which protects workers in the 
40-65 age bracket from arbitrary dis- 
crimination in employment because of 
age, affects 37 million workers. 

The Act prohibits help-wanted ads that 
include such phrases as ‘“‘age 25 to 35,” 
“young,” “girl,” ‘“‘boy.’? But indications 
of educational requirements such as 
“college grad’’ will be permitted. 

The guidelines spell out two exceptions, 
however: ‘“‘bona fide occupational qual- 
ification” and “‘differentiations based on 
reasonable factors other than age.’? The 
bona fide qualification exception will 
have limited scope, as in the case of a 
requirement for actors to play youthful 
or elderly character roles. Differentiations 
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based on factors other than age will 
permit physical fitness requirements neces- 
sary for some jobs that are based on pre- 
employment or periodic physical examina- 
tions, if they are applied regardless of age. 


Ex-CNTU vice-president 
is new conciliation officer 


A CNTU Vice-President since 1960, 
Sydney T. Payne, has joined the Canada 
Department of Labour as a conciliation 
officer in Montreal. 

Mr. Payne was elected a vice-president of 
the National Metal Trades Federation in 
1947, and in 1957 was appointed labour 
delegate to the Metal Trades Committee 
of the International Labour Organization. 

Besides serving on a number of other 
national and international groups, he was 
appointed worker advisor to the 8th 
regional conference of American States 
Members of the ILO and a member of 
the Comité Consultatif de la Métallurgie in 
1966. This year he was the delegate of the 
International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions to the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 

Mr. Payne began his career in the labour 
movement with membership in the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers in Montreal. Before 
becoming a full-time organizer for the old 
Canadian Congress of Labour, he worked 
for Robert Mitchell Ltd. and United 
Shipyards. 


Sydney T. Payne 


Wage increase gained 
by marine engineers 


G. R. Doucet, a Department of Labour 
conciliation officer, after marathon con- 
ciliation sessions with the Canadian 
Marine Officers Union and the Canadian 
Lake Carriers Association, was able to 
avert another strike affecting shipping 
operations. The strike threat was averted 
about the same time that the strike by the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers against the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority was 
settled (b> GG. Ochi p. 087): 

This dispute affected about 800 marine 
engineers employed on the vessels of a 
number of Great Lakes shipping com- 
panies. Negotiations began in late March 
and, when no progress was made by 
early April, the union requested the 
services of a Conciliation Officer. 

Conciliation proceedings were held in 
abeyance at the union’s request and in 
June both parties were brought together 
by Mr. Doucet. In July, an impasse in 
bargaining was teached and conciliation 
proceedings broke down. The union 
thought that a Conciliation Board would 
serve no useful purpose. The union 
considered a proposal to ask the Minister 
of Labour not to appoint a Board. If such 
a request were granted by the Minister, 
the union would have been in position 
to strike 15 days after the Minister’s 
decision. In any event, a legal strike 
could have begun seven days after the 
receipt of a Conciliation Board report. 

The possibility of a strike was averted, 
however, when Mr. Doucet brought the 
parties back to the bargaining table. An 
agreement was reached in the early hours 
of Saturday morning, July 20. The agree- 
ment, which has now been satified, 
provides a 7-per-cent increase in wages 
over a three-year period. Other important 
gains included leave credits with a 
monetary value of 10 per cent in the first. 
year of the contract and, 5 per cent in the 
second, and improvements in the vacation 
plan. | 


Correction 


In the August issue of the LABOUR. 
GAZETTE, it was reported on p. 459 that. 
Donald E. Bott was the recipient of a 
labour bursary. This should read Mrs. 
May Kazmar of Calgary, Alta., employed 
by the United Packinghouse, Food and 
Allied Workers. 
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Innovation essential for 
growth, says Trade Minister 


“Innovation is essential’? to increase 
Canadian productivity and economic 
growth, the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, Hon. Jean-Luc Pepin, told the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association re- 
cently. Mr. Pepin was reviewing govern- 
ment development programs at a CMA 
meeting held in Toronto on September 25. 

Government plans, he said, are helping 
to increase the opportunities for produc- 
tion as well as to increase the effciency of 
production. “‘The primary objective of 
these incentive programs is to ensure that 
new advances in scientific knowledge are 
not left to lie fallow, but rather are 
introduced into Canadian industry to 
widen its capabilities, increase its produc- 
tion and productivity and strengthen its 
competitiveness.” 

Mr. Pepin said that he would soon ask 
Parliamentary approval for the establish- 
ment of an Export Development Corpora- 


tion to succeed the Export Credits In- 
_ surance Corporation. The new body will 
administer new and expanded facilities 


for export credits, credit insurance and 
guarantees, and also it will encourage the 


_ provision of private financing for export. 


A further program will insure Canadian 
investment in developing countries against 


non-commercials risk to encourage pri- 


vate participation in Canada’s external 


_aid effort and to improve the position of 


Canadian companies in world markets. 

Mr. Pepin said that the proposed merger 
of the Departments of Industry and Trade 
and Commerce “is very much needed,” 
because of Canada’s increased indus- 
trialization and the desire for greater 
productivity. We must concentrate in two 
main areas, he said: rapidly develop our 
industrial base and productivity and be 
able to sell much of what we produce to 
foreign countries. 

He said that the merger is a realization 
of these facts and that the new Depart- 
ment’s activities will range from strength- 
ening ‘‘our industrial development and 
increasing productivity to expanding 
Canadian exports and fostering growth 
in Canadian tourism.” 

Although the new department will be 
a better instrument for dealing with 
problems, he said, it can’t replace imagina- 
tion, ingenuity and innovation. 


UAW-Teamster alliance 
to promote social action 


The UAW and the Teamsters have 
announced the formation of the “Alliance 
for Labor Action,” which will recruit new 
union members and sponsor programs of 
social action. This development does not 
constitute a merger of the unions, neither 
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of which is a member of the AFL-CIO. 

The plans include: organization of the 
unorganized, including farm workers; 
establishment of an emergency defence 
fund for supporting strikers; promoting 
the guaranteed annual income, national 
health insurance and free university 
education; supporting any political candi- 
dates pledged to such policies; and forma- 
tion of community unions to work for the 
poor. 

The agreement of the two unions could 
be extended to the Canadian locals of 
both unions, says Teamsters’ General 
Vice-President Frank Fitzsimmons. The 
two say that other unions are welcome to 
join. 


International Press photo 


J. Grant Glassco 


Govt. organizing expert, 
J. Grant Glassco, dies 


J. Grant Glassco, aged 63, has died. 
Mr. Glassco, Chairman of Brazilian Light 
and Power Co. Ltd. was best known for a 
comprehensive report on the organization 
of the Government of Canada. 

His study of the federal Government 
began in 1960 and a special branch of the 
Prime Minister’s office was established in 
1963 to oversee implementation of the 
recommendations. The report dealt with 
almost every government activity. 

Government departments were given 
greater internal freedom to manage the 
resources at their disposal. Classifications 
of public service jobs were revised. And 
the whole Treasury Board Secretariat has 
been reorganized to concentrate attention 
on policy rather than on “picayune 
details.” 

Mr. Glassco joined Brazilian Traction 
as Executive Vice-President in 1957. He 
was also a Vice-President and Director of 
the Canadian Imperial Bank of Com- 
merce, and director of many other com- 
panies. 


Co-op housing is one answer 
for housing ills, says union 


The core of Canada’s housing problem 
is the almost complete dependence on the 
private-profit system, says the Co-op- 
erative Union of Canada. In a brief to the 
federal government’s Task Force on 
Housing, the group has claimed that the 
solution is ‘“Shousing that is not for the 
benefit of investors or for regulation of the 
economy, but built for no other reason 
that to provide homes for people.” 

This would take the form of co-op- 
erative housing in which members own 
shares but do not take individual owner- 
ship of housing units. There are few of 
this type in Canada, the largest being 
Willow Park Housing Co-operative in 
Winnipeg, completed in 1963. 

The union says that about one third of 
Canadian families cannot go it alone in 
housing, and it suggests that “if 10 to 20 
per cent of housing starts were some form 
of public housing, and at least 15 per 
cent were co-operative, Canadians would 
probably be the best housed people in the 
world.”’ 


Academics can’t solve labour 
problems, says CLC president 


Beware of academics studying labour 
problems, they may ‘‘do more to muddy 
the waters than to clear them.” Solutions 
will come from union leaders and manage- 
ment whose experience is practical rather 
than theoretical, says Donald MacDonald, 
President of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress. 

Speaking to the Labour Day luncheon 
at the Canadian National Exhibition in 
Toronto, Mr. MacDonald said that 
academics are raised to exalted heights, 
and their declarations are clothed ‘‘with 
an aura of great knowledge and near 
infallibility.”” He criticized in particular 
the make-up of the Prime Minister’s Task 
Force on Labour Relations, because it 
consists entirely ‘“‘of people with an a- 
cademic background.” 

Because of a trend in some provinces 
toward more restrictive labour legislation 
and the close scrutiny under which unions 
have been placed, he said, labour is 
concerned about ‘“‘what may flow from 
these various investigations, studies and 
surveys that are now being made.” We 
need “‘improved methods and a better 
atmosphere so that we can find solutions 
before we get to the strike or lockout 


stage.” 
Mr. MacDonald criticized also the 
observers on the sidelines who try ‘‘to 


whip up a state of near-panic and to 
impose their pet theories on the Canadian 
people. Those theories often hold more 
promise of chaos than they do of cor- 
rection.” 
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Fair Wages Act boosts 
building costs, says CCA 


One of the Government’s own labour 
acts is partly to blame for high construc- 
tion costs, says the Canadian Construction 
Association. 

In its annual brief to the federal 
Government, the CCA complained about 
the “rigid application of the hours of 
labour part’’ of the Fair Wages and Hours 
of Labour Act, saying that the Act doesn’t 
make allowances for seasonal factors. 
Because of this, the CCA claims, ‘“‘the 
imposition of overtime pay rates causes 
inflated construction costs and frequently 
conflicts with those on adjacent similar 
projects carried out for other owners 
under the terms of collective agreements 
or provincial regulations that give due 
recognition to the seasonal nature of such 
work.” 

In addition, intense resentment has 
been expressed at the manner in which 
mandatory penalties are imposed under 
the guise of ‘“‘liquidated damages’ for 
defaults under the Act, particularly where 
such defaults unwittingly occur, accord- 
ing to the brief. 

Extend the Manpower Mobility Pro- 
gram to the construction industry, the 
Association said, and both the economy 
and the industry would benefit. The 
association also recommended that the 
availability of injunctions for labour 
disputes in construction should be main- 
tained. It noted that “‘injunctions have 
been used successfully by construction 
unions against employers’ associations. 
It is therefore not a ‘one-way street’ as is 
often suggested.”’ 

The CCA maintained that ‘“‘irrespon- 
sible labour strife can be _ effectively 
reduced if action is taken to permit the 
Crown to initiate prosecutions for viola- 
tions of those sections of labour legisla- 
tion dealing with unfair labour practises. 
Neglect to enforce legislation invites 
contempt for it and conferring upon the 
parties of interest responsibility for the 
prosecution of offences leaves com- 
pliance with the law subject to pressures 
for non-enforcement in labour-manage- 
ment relations.” 

Concern was expressed by the CCA 
about suggestions that new legislation 
might make collective agreements subject 
to renegotiation if significant technological 
changes take place during the term of 
operation. ““Many of the problems as- 
sociated with technological change in the 
construction industry are of manageable 
proportions and can be dealt with through 
an improved manpower training pro- 
gram” and the application of the mobility 
assistance program to meet some needs 
of the industry. 

Other recommendations included: ex- 
pediting talks so that Canada Pension 
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Plan overpayments by the employer can 
be refunded; making more use of the 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee; formulation of new policies to 
achieve a more stable growth rate in the 
construction industry; and improving 
manpower statistics and construction 
industry training programs. 


Department of Labour 
revises compensation study 


A study issued annually by the Canada 
Department of Labour on workmen’s 
compensation has been completely re- 
vised. Titled Workmen’s Compensation 
in Canada 1967 (Queen’s Printer, $1.25) 
the study saw completed by Evelyn 
Woolner, Chief of the Research Division 
of the Legislation Branch. It gives a com- 
prehensive picture of the Canadian work- 
men’s compensation system as it was on 
December 31, 1967, embodying concepts of 
accident prevention and the rehabilitation 
of the injured, as well as compensation in 
the form of cash and medical benefits. 

The study details the Acts and the 
nature and extent of benefits, and tab- 
ulates provincial comparisons of cash 
benefit scales and the scheduled occupa- 
tional diseases eligible for compensation. 
A discussion of the standards by the 
International Labour Conference in the 
field of workmen’s compensation is in- 
cluded also. And one chapter describes the 
steps that have been taken to upgrade 
pensions. 

Readers are reminded that the revision 
of workmen’s compensation laws is a 
continuing process and current legislative 
changes are available on request from the 
Legislation Branch, Canada Department 
of Labour. 


Automation improving 
job outlook for handicapped 


Handicapped workers are being helped 
by new developments in technology, says 
the Manpower Utilization Branch of the 
Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion. Many of today’s jobs can be done by 
mechanical operation and control re- 
quiring a minimum of physical effort. 

The branch reports that two million 
Canadians suffer from physical or mental 
handicaps. The Canada Manpower Cen- 
tres are now trying to provide or procure 
whatever services these people need to 
make them as employable as possible. 
Because of new job opportunities in 
automated fields, a handicapped person 
is frequently required to upgrade his 
educational level in order to be acceptable 
for training or retraining. 

In general, handicapped persons who 
possess the required mental ability, educa- 
tion and qualifications find some improve- 


ment of opportunity in the professions 
and occupations that are expanding 
through technological advance. In a report 
to the International Labour Organization, 
Regional Chiefs of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation for the branch agree that, ‘“‘From 
inquiries made, it appears evident that 
both management and organized labour 
are more inclined today to accept disabled 
persons provided that they can do the 
Jobe: 


Tenants form association 
to bargain with landlords 


Collective bargaining has moved into a 
new field—between tenants and _ their 
landlords (L. G., Oct., p. 593). 

‘““Defenceless tenants’? should band 
together to “resist grabby landlords,” 
says R. J. Henderson, Prairie Director of 
the Canadian Union of Public Employees. 
Mr. Henderson offered the support of the 
CUPE to a group of St. Boniface, Man., 
tenants who have formed an association 
to bargain collectively for the renewal of 
their leases. Members of the Niakwa-: 
Plaza Tenants Association refused to 
renew their leases on an individual basis, 
and they insisted on bargaining with the 
landlords through the association. 

Besides renegotiating a rent increase, 
the tenants want to rid their leases of! 
clauses allowing janitors or owners to 
enter an apartment at any time, as well as. 
clauses that are seldom used except when 
the owners need an excuse to break the 
lease. , 

The group is now planning to organize 
a Canada-wide tenants’ association. J. E. 
Babineau, spokesman for the Winnipeg 
group, said that they will accept CUPE’s 
offer of help. 

The Association will: 

e launch a program to amend laws 
dealing with landlord and tenant; 

e ask the Canadian Government to 
establish a consumers’ protective shelter 
department in each province to guard 
tenants’ rights, invest all security deposits, 
set up some type of rent control or rental 
review board to provide a guideline for 
rent increases in the respective provinces, 
and to settle landlord-tenant disputes; 

e establish a standard lease form across 
Canada; 

e set up a reference source to which 
tenants may refer when investigating a 
prospective landlord and his building; : 

e provide a liaison service for tenants 
moving in Canada; 

e provide counselling service to all 
members of the association; | 

e assist government departments in 
determining what best achieves the desires 
and needs of Canadian tenants; and 

e make representations to the federal 
commission now studying housing. 
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Labour Relations Legislation 


In 1967-68 


Changes in procedure in industrial rela- 
tions, and new machinery for the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes were common 
developments in the enactment and ad- 
ministration of labour laws in Canada 
between September 1967 and August 1968. 

In a report* to the annual conference of 
the Canadian Association of Administra- 
tors of Labour Legislation, the Legislation 
Branch of the Canada Department of 
Labour prepared a background paper for a 
session dealing with “‘Recent Legislative 
and Administrative Developments.’ The 
report is reprinted below. 

Developments in labour relations legis- 
lation included the enactment of the Brit- 
_ ish Columbia Mediation Commission Act, 
_ which introduces new procedures and new 
machinery for the settlement of industrial 
disputes. Amendments were made to the 
Nova Scotia Trade Union Act to provide 
_ for more effective control over illegal work 
stoppages and for the settlement of juris- 
dictional disputes. The Alberta Labour 
Act was revised, and changes of some sig- 
nificance were made in the legislation of 
Prince Edward Island, Saskatchewan and 
Newfoundland. In Ontario, an Act was 
passed establishing the Ontario Labour- 
Management Arbitration Commission. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The new British Columbia Mediation 
Commission Act implements some of the 
recommendations of Mr. Justice Nathan 
T. Nemetz, of the British Columbia 
Supreme Court, based on his study of the 
Swedish industrial relations system (L. C., 
June, p. 326; July, p. 392; Aug., p. 460). 

The central feature of the Act is that it 
establishes a permanent and independent 
Mediation Commission that will serve 
normally as a mediation agency, but which 
in situations where the Lieutenant-Gover- 


*The first part of the report, contained in 
this issue, deals with the legislative developments 
in British Columbia, Nova Scotia and Alberta. 
The second part, which will appear in our 
January 1969 issue, will describe developments 
in Prince Edward Island, Saskatchewan, New- 
foundland and Ontario. Part II will also cover 
legislation concerning collective bargaining for 
Special groups—namely civil servants, police- 
men, teachers and nurses. 
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Part | 


nor in Council considers that a dispute 
may adversely affect the public interest 
and welfare, may serve as an arbitration 
tribunal. 

The Mediation Commission is an inde- 
pendent agency, separate and apart from 
the Department of Labour. In order to 
make informed decisions, the Commission 
will conduct research in such matters as 
economic growth, wages, prices, produc- 
tivity, labour-management relations and 
problems of technological change. 

The Commission may appoint its own 
staff and is authorized to engage experts 
and persons having special or technical 
knowledge to assist it in carrying out the 
provisions of the Act. It is empowered to 
establish research facilities to provide eco- 
nomic and statistical data which, it is 
hoped, will be accepted by both parties in 
a labour dispute. The strength and efficacy 
of the new system would appear to be 
based on the permanent character of the 
Commission, the calibre of its members 
and their security of tenure, the employ- 
ment by the Commission of a staff of 
skilled mediators, and the availability of 
research data to serve as guidelines for the 
Commission and the parties. 

The Commission’s function is to inves- 
tigate and assist in resolving labour-man- 
agement disputes and to recommend fair 
and reasonable terms of settlement. In 
cases where the Cabinet considers that a 
dispute is adversely affecting the public 
interest and welfare, the Commission’s 
recommendations may be made binding. 

The Mediation Commission replaces the 
present system of conciliation officers and 
ad hoc conciliation boards. It has a judge 
as chairman and two other members, one 
from management and one from labour. 
The three members are appointed for a 
seven-year term, beginning on June 15, 
1968. Members of the Commission may 
be removed from office only by a vote 
of the provincial Legislative Assembly. 

Collective bargaining procedures are the 
same as those presently required, except 
that earlier negotiations for the renewal of 
a collective agreement are provided for. 
Notice to bargain may be given at any time 
within four months preceding the expira- 
tion of the agreement, instead of, as at 


present, not less than two months and not 
more than three months before the expiry 
date. Refusal or failure to bargain collec- 
tively is an offence under the Act. 

The services of the Mediation Com- 
mission are available in a dispute after 
the parties have bargained for at least 10 
days. At request of either party, the 
Commission may appoint a Mediation 
Officer. The Minister of Labour also may 
direct the Commission to appoint a 
Mediation Officer, if he considers the 
public interest is or may be affected by a 
dispute. 

The Mediation Officer’s function is like 
that of the conciliation officer. If the 
dispute has not been settled in the mean- 
time, the Mediation Officer is required to 
report within 10 days, or such longer 
period as the parties agree on or the 
Commission allows. A copy of the Com- 
mission’s report is to be sent to the 
Minister and the parties concerned. 

Where the Commission has been re- 
quested or directed to appoint a Mediation 
Officer, it may of its own volition enter 
the dispute and conduct an inquiry to 
establish certain facts. After giving notice 
of these facts to the parties, the Com- 
mission may proceed to a hearing on the 
dispute. 

At the hearing, each party has the right 
to be heard, to cross-examine witnesses 
adverse in interest, and to present argu- 
ment orally or in writing, as the Commis- 
sion may direct. 

On completion of its hearing, the Com- 
mission submits to the Minister, with a 
copy to each party, its decision recom- 
mending the terms and conditions of a 
collective agreement, which, in its opinion, 
would be a fair and reasonable one 
between the parties. It is required to give 
reasons supporting its opinion. 

If a settlement is not reached, and 
Whether or not the Mediation Commis- 
sion has held a hearing, employees may 
strike, provided that a strike vote has 
been taken, the employer has been given 
72 hours written notice (presently 48 
hours) and, if a Mediation Officer was 
appointed, the trade union has_ been 
advised by the Commission that the officer 
has made his report. 
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As at present, a strike is forbidden 
except during the three months imme- 
diately following the date on which a 
strike vote was taken. Similar require- 
ments are laid down with respect to 
lockouts. A notice of strike or lockout 
frees the other party from the obligation 
to give notice. As before, a strike or 
lockout is prohibited during the term of a 
collective agreement. 

With the new provisions governing the 
legality of strikes and lockouts, the 
traditional requirement of the Canadian 
labour relations system that there be a 
‘“‘cooling-off period’ is removed. In ad- 
dition, the new provisions remove restric- 
tions on altering conditions of employ- 
ment during the bargaining process until 
conciliation requirements have been com- 
pleted and the right to strike has been 
acquired. 

Government supervision of strike votes 
is dicontinued, but, as before, a strike is 
prohibited unless a strike vote has been 
taken by secret ballot of the employees in 
the unit affected, and unless the majority 
of those who vote have voted in favour of 
a strike. 

Section 18 of the Act authorizes the 
Cabinet to refer a dispute to the Mediation 
Commission for a binding decision where, 
in its opinion, in order to protect the 
public interest and welfare, it is necessary 
that a strike or lockout will not occur or 
an existing strike or lockout will imme- 
diately cease. 

An order that a decision is to be binding 
may be made in respect of any dispute 
that is before the Commission. Where 
such an order is made, no strike or lockout 
may occur, and an existing one must end 
within 24 hours, under penalty of max- 
imum fines of $1,000 for an individual 
and $10,000 for a corporation, trade 
union or employers organization, plus 
$150 a day if the offence is a continuing 
one. 

The parties may continue negotiations 
after a dispute has been referred to the 
Mediation Commission for binding arbi- 
tration, and they may reach an agreement 
that is different from the Commission 
decision. The Act states that, until the 
parties sign a collective agreement, the 
decision is to have effect as if it were a 
collective agreement for the term specified 
in the decision or, if no term is specified, 
for two years. 

Under Section 19, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may refer to the 
Mediation Commission any matter affect- 
ing the conditions of employment of 
government employees. He may also refer 
to the Commission differences between 
civil servants or their authorized repre- 
sentatives and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and, if he so decides, order that the 
decision of the Commission will be bind- 
ing on both sides. 
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Persons employed by the Crown in 
right of the Province are forbidden to 
strike, under penalty of the same fines 
as are applicable to employees in the 
private sector in case of an illegal strike. 

The Commission is required to hold a 
hearing when a dispute or difference is 
referred to it at the instance of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

Provisions of the Municipal Act and of 
the British Columbia Hydro and Power 
Authority Act, which currently forbid 
municipal policemen and firemen and 
hydro workers from striking and require 
binding arbitration of their labour dis- 
putes, are to be repealed on proclamation 
or the Mediation Commission Act, giving 
these employees the same strike rights as 
other workers. 

Section 18 and 19 of the Act have been 
attacked by labour spokesmen and others 
on the ground that they give wide and 
arbitrary power to the Government to 
apply compulsory arbitration. 

In providing for binding arbitration in 
public interest disputes, the Act is not 
different from the law in some other 
jurisdictions. The discretion of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council is couched in 
far broader language than in any similar 
legislation in any other jurisdiction. The 
Act does not require an emergency to 
exist, nor; does ity linmtmthevexerciseol 
Cabinet initiative to any particular in- 
dustries or services. 

When he introduced the Bill, the Minis- 
ter stated that binding arbitration would 
be used sparingly, and that the great 
majority of cases would continue to be 
settled without government intervention. 
He also affirmed that greater regard must 
be shown for the public interest and for 
economic welfare in collective bargaining 
and that the Government would not allow 
strikes or lockouts that were harmful to 
the public interest. 

The Commission has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to inquire into, hear and determine 
all matters of fact and law arising under 
the Act, and its decisions are not open to 
question or review in the courts. 

The Commission is required to make an 
annual report to the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, showing the disputes dealt 
with and giving summaries of its decisions. 

The Labour Relations Board continues 
to have jurisdiction over the certification 
of trade unions, unfair labour practices, 
and arbitration of disputes arising out of a 
collective agreement. These matters are 
dealt with in the amended Labour Rela- 
tions Act. All provisions concerning col- 
lective bargaining, mediation, strikes and 
lockouts are now contained in the Media- 
tion Commission Act. 

If in the exercise of its functions, 
questions arise that are within the juris- 
diction of the Labour Relations Board, 
the Commission must refer such questions 


to the Board, and the Board’s decision 
will be binding on the Commission. 

The provision in the Labour Relations 
Act requiring the consent of the Labour 
Relations Board for a prosecution under 
the Act was repealed. There is no provi- 
sion regarding consent to prosecute in the 
Mediation Commission Act. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Amendments to the Nova Scotia Trade 
Union Act were made after consultation 
with labour and management, through the 
medium of the Joint Labour- Management 
Study Committee. 

The Speech from the Throne stated 
that the Government had been concerned 
about the number of illegal work stop- 
pages during the past year. Hence, the 
principal amendment to the Act gave the 
Labour Relations Board power to termi- 
nate a work stoppage (strike or lockout) 
that is illegal under the Act, or a collective 
agreement, or one that is caused by a juris- 
dictional dispute. The Board is authorized 
to try to settle such disputes, but, in any 
case, may issue a cease-and-desist order 
which must be complied with under 
penalty of being held in contempt of court. 

In addition, the amending Act contains 
provisions designed to expedite the certi- 
fication process in the construction in- 
dustry. 

Under the Act, a ‘‘work stoppage’’ is: 
defined as a cessation of work caused by 
a lockout or strike prohibited by the Act 
or a collective agreement, or one caused 
by a jurisdictional dispute. 

‘‘Jurisdictional dispute”’ is defined as a 
dispute between two or more unions, or 
between an employer and one or more 
unions, over the assignment of work. Ina 
further amendment to the Act, “‘employ- 
er’ is defined to remove from the applica-. 
tion of the Act the one-employee em- 
ployers in the province. | 

The act permits a trade union or em- 
ployer claiming to be involved in a work 
stoppage to make a complaint to the 
Board. If, after investigation, the Board 
is satisfied that a work stoppage has 
occurred, it may, at its discretion, issue 


employee or trade union to cease a named 
activity. A copy of an interim order must 
be filed in the Supreme Court, and there- 
upon becomes enforceable as an order of 
the Court. 

Where a work stoppage has occurred, 
the Board may, either before or after the 
making of an interim order, authorize the 
Chief Executive Officer or a conciliation 
officer to inquire into the dispute and try 
to obtain a settlement. 

Where no settlement is reached, shel 
Board must itself hold a hearing for the 
purpose of considering evidence and rep- 
resentations, and must arrive at a decision, 
in the form of an order. As with an interim 
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order, the Board’s decision must be filed in 
the Supreme Court, at which time it be- 
comes an order of the Court. 

In the case of a jurisdictional dispute, an 
interim order or a decision may direct the 
assignment of work to employees of a 
specific trade or craft or a specific trade 
union, unless a written agreement made 
between the parties involved is filed with 
the Board in respect of the assignment of 
the work. 

The Act now permits an application for 
certification to be made during the last two 
months of an agreement instead of, as be- 
fore, after the expiry of 10 months of the 
term of an agreement. 

A similar change is made with regard to 
decertification, enabling an application 
for revocation of the certification of a 
trade union to be made within two months 
of the expiry date of a collective agreement 
or, as before, where no collective agree- 
ment is in effect, after certification has 
_been in effect for at least 10 months. The 
Board is authorized to order the taking of 
a vote to determine whether the employees 
in the unit wish to have the certified trade 
union continue to represent them. 

A new section permits an application to 
be made to the Board to amend a certifica- 
tion order for a change of name, or inclu- 
sion or exclusion of additional classifica- 
tions of employees in or from a unit, or to 
combine certification orders. 

In another amendment, a collective 
agreement is declared binding, whether or 
not the bargaining agent is certified. 

Special provisions are added regarding 
certification of unions in the construction 
industry. These require the holding of a 
vote in every case. 

When an application is dismissed, the 
Board may, in its order dismissing the ap- 
plication or in a subsequent order, fix the 
period that must elapse before a new 
application may be made by the applicant 
trade union for the same unit of employees. 

The section of the Act requiring the 
Board to give an opportunity to all inter- 
ested parties to present evidence and make 
representations and any provisions re- 
quiring notice do not apply. Otherwise, 
the rules governing certification—Sections 
7, 8, 9, and 10—apply mutatis mutandis to 
an application for certification by a trade 
union in the construction industry. 

Other amendments revise the checkoff 
provisions to dispense with the holding of 
a vote. The employer is now required to 
deduct initiation fees and union dues at the 
request of the individual members of the 
recognized bargaining unit. 

The authorization for a deduction from 
wages is valid for at least three consecutive 
months. Thereafter, it may be revoked by 
the employee in writing at any time, unless 
a collective agreement is in force, in which 
case the employee may withdraw the au- 
thorization only during the period of two 
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months prior to the expiry date of the 
agreement. If an authorization is revoked, 
the employer must give notice to the trade 
union. 

In addition, provision is made for a 
Labour Relations Board consisting of five 
members, instead of an unspecified num- 
ber of members as before, and for the ap- 
pointment of alternate members. 


ALBERTA 


When the Alberta Labour Act is opened 
up for amendment—usually every four 
years—a conference is held at which repre- 
sentations are made by management and 
labour groups, after which draft proposals 
are circulated for comment. 

A number of changes made during the 
past year in the Alberta Labour Act deal 
with certification. Any two or more trade 
unions are now permitted to join in an 
application for certification. Previously, 
this provision was limited to craft unions 
or members of a group exercising the same 
technical skills. 

A related provision authorizes two or 
more certified trade unions to apply to 
the Board of Industrial Relations for the 
merging of their certificates into one 
consolidated certificate. The Board may, 
in disposing of the application, declare 
which collective agreements, if any, are to 
continue in force and to what extent, and 
which collective agreements, if any, are 
to terminate. 

Except where the consent of the Board 
is obtained, a trade union is forbidden to 
apply for certification in the first 60 days 
after filing with the Minister its constitu- 
tion and bylaws, or the constitution of 
its chartering organization. 

The Board’s powers in dealing with an 
application for certification are restated 
to make it clear that the Board has wide 
discretion in the steps it may take to 
determine if the applicant is a proper 
bargaining agent, and if the unit is appro- 
priate for collective bargaining. 

The Board must complete its inquiries 
within 21 days, plus a further period of 
21 days, if required. This additional 
period may now be extended for such 
longer period as may be fixed by the 
chairman. 

The test for membership in good 
standing is no longer tied directly to the 
union contitution and bylaws. The re- 
quirement that an employee must have 
paid the initiation fee “‘required by the 
constitution and bylaws of the applicant” 
was deleted. The Board must now de- 
termine, as a test of membership, that 
each employee has paid on his own behalf 
to the applicant union a minimum sum of 
$2 within the three-month period preced- 
ing the date of the application. 

Among numerous amendments to 
this Act, one is concerned with the ap- 
plication of the Act to a group of employ- 


ees not previously covered. Although farm 
workers as a class are, as before, excluded, 
agricultural employees who are employed 
in an undertaking which in the opinion 
of the Board of Industrial Relations, is a 
commercial undertaking are now covered. 
Any such employees designated by the 
Board would be covered in respect of 
minimum wages, hours, vacations with 
pay, and other matters dealt with in the 
Act, as well as labour relations. 

A further provision enables the Minister 
to dispense with second-stage conciliation. 
Where he does so, the conciliation com- 
missioner’s recommendations would take 
the place of the award of a conciliation 
board. 

The revised Act, in redefining the 
powers of the Board, added a privative 
clause, stating that the Board has ex- 
clusive jurisdiction to determine all 
questions that arise before it, together 
with a provision making it clear that 
judicial review of a Board decision may be 
obtained by way of certiorari or man- 
damus. The Act states that an application 
for certiorari or mandamus must be filed 
with the court not later than 30 days after 
the date of the Board’s decision, or the 
date on which it gives its reasons for 
decision, whichever is later. 

A new clause allows the Board to 
prohibit propaganda and electioneering 
for a fixed period before a vote. 

The Act provides, as before, that the 
parties to a collective agreement may 
agree to continue its operation for any 
period less than one year or for an un- 
specified period while they are bargaining, 
and that the continued operation of the 
agreement does not constitute a bar to an 
application for certification or decertifica- 
tion. 

It is now provided that, where an 
employer agrees with a trade union to be 
bound by an existing agreement between 
the trade union and an_ employers 
organization, the agreement ceases to be 
binding upon the employer and the trade 
union at the same time as the agreement 
between the trade union and the employer 
organization ceases to be binding. 

An employer organization, established 
by statute and given authority to represent 
One or more of its members, may, with 
the consent of the bargaining agent, 
bargain collectively on a joint basis for 
such members. 

A conciliation commissioner is now 
required to report to the Minister, instead 
of to the Board. As stated above, the 
Minister may, at his discretion, decide not 
to appoint a conciliation board. 

A new section has been enacted regard- 
ing the successor rights of trade unions, 
where a merger, amalgamation or transfer 
of jurisdiction has taken place. The Board 
may, in any proceedings before it, or on 
the application of any person or trade 
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union concerned, declare that the succes- 
sor union has or has not acquired the 
rights of its predecessor, and the Board’s 
decision will bind all the parties. The 
Board has had authority under regula- 
tions to amend a certificate where the 
name of a certified trade union has been 
changed due to a merger or amalgamation 
or transfer of jurisdiction. (An amendment 
to the corresponding provision of the 
Labour Relations Act of British Columbia 
removed the right of “‘any person” to 
apply for such a declaration.) 

The Act now sets a time limit—one year 


from the date on which employees vote 
on the award of a conciliation board— 
within which a strike or lockout may 
take place. 

The penalty that may be imposed on an 
employee for participating in an illegal 
strike was increased to a maximum of $25 
a day for each day the strike continues. 
The fine previously provided for was a 
maximum of $100. 

The provisions of the Judicature Act 
forbidding ex parte injunctions (Section 
24a) were re-enacted as a part of the 
Alberta Labour Act. 


Decisions of the Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


CUB 2766 


A married claimant was registered for 
employment as a woodcutter, and filed a 
renewal application for benefit at the 
local office. He had last worked as a 
woodcutter for a paper company for six 
days in January 1967. His gross salary 
for the period was $184.37. 

He said that he had not been laid off be- 
cause of a shortage of work. “‘There were 
too few trees, three feet of snow, and 
colds of forty below. That’s why I left the 
place,” he said. 

In response to further questions from 
the local office, he replied, ‘‘I did leave 
of my own will, because there were too 
few trees. When I asked for my pay, they 
wanted to know my reason for leaving. 
As far as the foreman is concerned, I told 
him: There are too few trees. His answer 
clearly showed that he didn’t have any 
other tract of wood to offer me.”’ 

A few days later, the employer reported 
that the reason for the claimant’s separa- 
tion from employment was, ‘‘There were 
too few trees.”’ He added that he could 
have supplied the claimant with work as a 
woodcutter for two more months, doing 
contract work. 

The insurance officer then told the 
claimant that he was disqualified from 
receiving benefit for six weeks because he 
had voluntarily left his employment 
without “‘just cause.”’ 

The claimant replied to the local office: 
“IT have not received unemployment 
insurance benefit for two years, but I 
always pay my contributions when I 
work, don’t I? I am told that I am dis- 
qualified from receiving benefit for a 
period of six weeks, which means that I 
shall not get anything, because, at that 
time, the worst part of the winter will have 
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gone by, and I shall have returned to 
work. I much prefer to work than to rely 
on unemployment insurance—when I earn 
a normal salary, of course.”’ 

The local office wrote to the claimant. 
The letter said, the insurance officer 
examined your pay slips and reached the 
conclusion that the fact that your earn- 
ings have decreased because there was too 
much snow and the tract was not abun- 
dantly wooded is considered to be a 
condition inherent in woodcutting opera- 
tions. Therefore, your reasons do not 
justify your voluntary departure. 

“If, however, you are not satisfied with 
the insurance officer’s decision, you are 
free to appeal therefrom to the board of 
referees.”’ He did appeal. 


The board of referees decided that there 
was no reason to intervene. “‘In fact, it has 
been said time and again that an employee 
who has remunerative employment should 
endeavor to hold on to it like the apple of 
his eyes. We have here an experienced 
woodcutter whose pre-Christmas earnings 
were impressive. It is obvious that the 
inconveniences the claimant was com- 
plaining about during his short period of 
employment in January are inherent in 
this kind of occupation, and the claimant 
was earning an average salary of $30 a 
day, which is still a reasonable salary.”’ 


For these reasons, the board of referees 
unanimously dismissed the appeal, and 
decided that the claimant voluntarily left 
his employment without just cause. 


Subsequently, an appeal to the Umpire 
was submitted by the L’Union Catholique 
des Cultivateurs on behalf of the claimant. 


We consider that, in the case of the 
forest worker who is engaged in cutting 
trees and who voluntarily leaves his 
employment, the Commission does not 


These state that, where a lawful strike 
or lockout exists in a labour dispute, no 
injunction before trial may be granted ex 
parte to restrain any person from doing 
any act in connection with a strike or 
lockout. Where members of a trade union 
are the defendants, the notice of motion 
must be served not less than three hours 
before the time fixed for the hearing. 

As before, the Act requires the filing of 
arbitration awards with the Board. Failure 
to do so now constitutes an offence. The 
Board is given authority to publish such 
awards. 


generally take into account the many 
inconveniences that a forest worker may 
have to cope with, such as bad tracts 
and rugged ground. 

A second point is that it is rather hard 


to understand that an employee can be 
disqualified for leaving his job because 


work conditions are not satisfactory. 


The Umpire decided to accept the ap-- 
peal, notwithstanding the union’s failure 


to file it within the prescribed time. 
In his considerations and conclusions, 
the Umpire noted that the claimant’s 


main reason for quitting was that he could | 
no longer make whAat he calls a ‘“‘normal” 


salary. His previous earnings, however, 
were, in the eyes of the board of referees, 
still reasonable. 

The Umpire rejected the union’s appeal 
as ‘“‘conjecture and not fact.’? The Um- 
pire noted, ‘“‘The claimant could not 
always expect to get the best tracts and 
had to accept, the same as the others, to 


share in the bad tracts and to work under 


difficult conditions once in awhile. 


Therefore, he did not have the right to_ 
stop working for the mere reason that, in 
his estimation, he would not have been 
able to earn as much as he did before had 


he continued to work.”’ 


In the Umpire’s view, the claimant had 


not proven “‘just cause”’ for quitting. 


“Taking into account the extenuating — 
circumstances, however, that is, intense 


cold and heavy snow, together with the 


allegations described in the union’s appeal - 


notice that other employees who did not 


report for work after the festive season | 


were not disqualified from _ receiving 
benefit, I decide to reduce the disqualifica- 
tion period to four weeks.”’ 


y 
§ 


Save with respect to the duration of the 


disqualification period, the union’s appeal 
was dismissed. 
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A GRAPE harvesters’ strike in Delano, 
Calif., in June 1966 focused international 
attention on a new type of agricultural 
workers’ union: one not solely concerned 
with wages and job recruiting except as 
part of a total social action program, non- 
violent in philosophy, somewhat religious 
in nature, and with a militant spirit of 
self-help. 

This approach was fostered by Cesar 
Chavez’s National Farm Workers’ Asso- 
ciation, largely Mexican-American in 
origin, and bound together by a common 
cultural and religious background. The 
introduction of this form of community 
unionism, and the fact that subsequent 
efforts at farm unionization have tended 
to follow the Delano pattern, make it 
interesting and important to understand 
the strike and its implication. 

The Delano strike began in the tradi- 
tional fashion, complete with a walkout 
and a picket line around the worksite. It 
was soon apparent, however, that these 
tactics had a limited use in the grape fields, 
because of the number and the size of 
the fields. 

To supplement the strike, the union 
began a boycott of the products marketed 
by some of the companies who owned 
struck vineyards. Boycotts against Schenley 
Corp., and Di Giorgio Fruit Corp., largest 
of the Delano growers, were actually put 
into effect, and threats of boycotts against 
the other growers helped the union to get 
recognition from them. The union also 
sponsored a march from Delano to 
Sacramento, and gained much publicity 
and sympathy. 


In an article in the U.S. Monthly Labor 
Review, June 1968, Irving Cohen, of the 
U.S. Bureau of Employment Security, said 
that organized labour, which had at first 
viewed the Delano strike with skepticism, 
became interested as it gathered momentum 
and picked up active support from religious 
groups, civil rights movements, college 
students, other unions and public figures. 
They recognized it as a potentially suc- 
cessful effort that could lead to the ulti- 
mate unionization of all farm workers in 
the United States. 

Neither the Agricultural Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee (AWOC) nor the 
National Farm Workers’ Association 
(NFWA) was financially prepared for a 
long strike. Without the food, money and 
clothing donated by diverse groups, it 
was doubtful that the workers could have 
held out. 

Other unions provided moral, financial 
and other assistance. *‘Particularly notable 
were the $5,000-a-month donation from 
the AFL-CIO, the support of Teamsters 
who refused to cross the picket lines, and 
the members of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
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The Future 
of 


Collective 


Bargaining 


in 


U.S. Agriculture 


Problems created by seasonal 
and casual employment, and 
the lack of an organized la- 
bour tradition in U.S. agricul- 
ture have to be resolved before 
any serious attempt is made 
at union organization. 


who refused to load Delano grapes for 
export,” said Mr. Cohen. 

The NFWA and the AWOC merged to 
become the United Farm Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee (UFWOC). And as of 
March 1, 1968, the Committee had signed 
contracts with 10 other growers. The 
current target of the UFWOC strike and 
boycott activities is the Guimarra Vine- 
yards Corp., California’s largest grower 
of table grapes. UFWOC has also notified 
other growers in the area that organiza- 
tional activity will continue. 

The Schenley contract, which became 
effective June 21, 1966, was notable for its 
far-reaching provisiOns, which included 
a wage increase to a minimum of $1.75 


an hour, a pledge of no strikes and no 
lockouts for the term of the agreement, 
a union hiring hall, a union shop, checkoff 


of union dues, reporting and stand-by pay, 
and paid vacations. 

“The high mobility characteristic of 
most agricultural workers creates many 
administrative problems,” said Mr. Cohen. 
“Without the union shop stipulation, 
membership turnover could make the 
union ineffective as a bargaining agent. In 
addition, the reporting and standby pay 
provisions not only compensate workers 
for lost time, but also stimulate more 
efficient operations by growers.” 

On April 1, 1967, 18 months after the 
beginning of the strike, UFWOC and 
Di Giorgio signed a contract worked out 
under a system of voluntary arbitration 
and patterned after the Schenley agree- 
ment (L. G., Sept. 1967, p. 564). There 
were several refinements, however, and 
some important new features. Even more 
significant were provisions pertaining to 
unemployment insurance, a special bene- 
fits fund, and a day of rest. 

In accordance with the terms of the 
contract, the Di Giorgio Corporation 
obtained, through special arrangement, 
unemployment compensation coverage for 
its agricultural workers under the Cali- 
fornia Unemployment Insurance Act. 

In addition, a special benefits fund was 
established to provide health and welfare 
benefits to the union membership. The 
fund was started with a $25,000 deposit 
representing retroactive payment for the 
period prior to December 31, 1966. 

An innovation in agricultural contracts 
was the day-of-rest provision stipulating 
that each worker was entitled to one full 
day off without pay in each work week. 


Employer Resistance 


‘Even though the union’s initial drive 
for recognition was met by employers with 
determined resistance and marked by 
strong emotions on both sides,” said Pro- 
fessor Karen Koziara, Assistant Professor 
of Business Administration at Temple 
University in Philadelphia, ‘‘relations be- 
tween the union and the growers matured 
and became fairly harmonious once the 
contracts were signed. Both the union and 
the growers have developed some under- 
standing of each other’s problems. Even 
the growers who at first were most ada- 
mant in their opposition to collective 
bargaining have found that living with the 
union is not as difficult as they had 
anticipated.’ Not surprisingly, she added, 
the upper echelons in management more 
readily accepted the union than those in 
the lower supervisory personnel. 

While the Delano strike rekindled union 
interest in representing farm workers, it 
also resulted in competition between the 
AFL-CIO and the Teamsters in_ the 
agricultural sector. After supporting the 
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striking union, the Teamsters opposed the 
NFWA in the representation elections 
among workers at Di Giorgio. In these 
elections, UFWOC won the right to rep- 
resent the fieldworkers, who constituted 
the majority of on-farm employment, and 
the Teamsters to represent the shed- 
workers and other non-field employees. 

For a time, intense rivalry flared up 
between the two unions, but this ended 
when the Western Conference of Teamsters 
and the UFWOC signed an agreement 
delineating jurisdictional rights in agricul- 
ture. Under this agreement, in effect only 
in those areas served by the Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters, UFWOC will have 
the sole right to organize fieldworkers; 
workers in farm-related processing plants 
will come under the jurisdiction of the 
Teamsters. It was also agreed that certain 
workers who did not come under either 
category could be organized by either 
union, with the proviso that neither union 
would interfere if the other started or- 
ganizing workers in any of the unclaimed 
categories. 


The Outlook 


The future of collective bargaining in 
agriculture depends, first, on the union’s 
success in organizing the labour force, 
and second, on its ability to adjust to 
long-run changes in agriculture and the 
agricultural labour market, said Prof. 
Koziara. 

There were many factors inhibiting the 
organization of the present labour force, 
she said. The lack of a tradition of collec- 
tive bargaining in agriculture has slowed 
the acceptance of unions. Neither the farm 
worker nor farm employer has had enough 
contact with unions to recognize their 
possible benefits. When attempts are made 
to organize his employees, the typical 
farm employer reacts with distrust and 
determined resistance, denying the work- 
ers the right to union activity, and refusing 
to bargain. 

This attitude, together with the exclu- 
sion of farm workers from coverage by the 
National Labor Relations Act, which 
legally protects the rights of industrial 
workers to join labour organizations and 
bargain collectively, makes it difficult for 
unions to win recognition from employers 
in agriculture. And the seasonal and casual 
nature of the work, coupled with some 
workers’ geographical mobility and their 
temporary attachment to farming, makes 
it difficult to develop a permanent labour 
organization of agricultural workers. 

Prof. Koziara pointed out that the 
position of the labour contractor was 
another element that hampered union 
organization. ‘“‘The worker frequently re- 
gards the contractor as his employer, 
while the contractor’s major service to the 
grower—ensuring an adequate supply of 
labour—is often one of the important 
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Boycott Sought 


Representatives of the United 
Farm Workers’ organizing com- 
mittee on August 12 appealed in 
Montreal for a boycott by whole- 
sale buyers of California grapes to 
support a three-year-old strike of 
California grape pickers. 

Boycotts now are underway in 
29 cities in the United States, in- 
cluding Boston, Los Angeles and 
New York. 

The workers went on strike in 
1965 seeking better working condi- 
tions, abolition of child labour, and 
higher wages. The 17,000 strikers 
have been living on donations from 
charitable organizations and reli- 
gious groups for three years. 

Salaries of those still working in 
California vineyards average $2,386 
a year or between $1 and $1.40 an 
hour. 


functions of unions operating in casual 
industries. Hence the labour contractor’s 
belief that a union threatens his means 
of existence.”’ 

This negative response of the contractors 
was particularly significant because of 
their quasi-employer status and their im- 
portance in job finding. Prof. Koziara 
stated that, during the organizing drive in 
California in the 1950s, labour contrac- 
tors were used as union organizers. As an 
organizer, the contractor forced prospective 
employees to join the union in order to 
become a member of his crew, and he also 
collected union dues from them. ‘‘The 
result was that the workers were predict- 


ably suspicious, both of the contractor and 
the union, and few formed permanent 
allegiances.”’ 

Given these problems, she said, it was 
not surprising that organized labour had 
been reluctant to expend the funds neces- 
sary to organize agricultural workers. And, 
until recently, financial support was not 
available from other sources or from the 
workers themselves. 

The extension of the NLRA to agricul- 
ture would raise some difficult administra- 
tive problems, such as the definition of 
appropriate bargaining units in a casual 
industry, admitted Prof. Koziara; but she 
believes that the exclusion of farm workers 
from the NLRA resulted from political, 
rather than administrative, considerations. 
“The opposition of politically important 
employer groups in agriculture is the 
major reason why the NLRA does not 
cover farm workers. In comparison with 
the politically strong employer groups or 
organizations, the groups supporting 
NLRA coverage for farm workers have 
been disorganized and politically weak. 
However, this state of affairs is beginning 
to change.”’ 

If agricultural workers were to receive 
coverage under the NLRA, there were 
still many obstacles to the rapid organiza- 
tion of farm workers, she said. Any attempt 
at union organization had to deal with the 
problems created by seasonal and casual 
employment and the lack of an organized 
labour tradition in agriculture. ‘“‘These 
are the problems that must be met and 
resolved, if collective bargaining is to have 
a futurein agriculture,” said Prof. Koziara. 


The accompanying feature was prepared with 
material extracted from several articles dealing 
with labour relations in the agricultural industry 
of the United States, published in the June 1968 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 


Swedish Firm Places Shop Stewards on Payroll 


A Swedish steel mill now pays shop 
stewards at full pay to conduct union 
business on company time. 

The Sandviken Steelworks, one of the 
largest in Sweden, has made a unique 
arrangement with the Swedish Metal 
Workers’ Union, whereby the firm will 
employ the trade union representatives as 
arbiters on a full-time and full-wage 
basis. The six local branches of the union 
and the firm have now placed an office 
at the disposal of each of the chairmen 
of the local branches, who will act as 
arbiters and get paid for it by the com- 
pany. 

The job duties of the arbiter are to 
reduce friction between the employer and 
the individual worker who is presenting 
a grievance. The firm has found that the 
efforts of the local trade union repre- 


sentatives make it possible to resolve 
disputes at an early stage. Formerly, the 
shop steward had to carry on this extensive 
activity in addition to his regular job and 
perhaps lose pay for the time he spent 
away from his machine. 

The union is pleased with the arrange- 


ment, and the employers have not required | 


anything extra as compensation. The 
arrangement is helping to improve the 
means of contact between the manage- 
ment and the workers. In addition, the 


workers have better contact with their | 


trade union and the union with the work- 


ers. There is no written contract with the — 
company and nothing is agreed about a © 


trial period. But union and management 
representatives are hopeful that the 
arrangement will be a permanent one and 
will continue to function well. 
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PRICE INDEXES 


Consumer, September 1968 


The consumer price index (1949 = 100) 
rose by 0.3 per cent to 156.4 in September 
from 156.0 in August. It was 3.8 per cent 
above the September 1967 level of 150.7. 

The food index declined 0.4 per cent to 
153.0 from 153.6, and was 3.0 per cent 
higher than in September 1967. Seasonally 
lower prices for fresh produce items— 
potatoes, carrots, cabbage, tomatoes, and 
apples—were responsible for the decrease. 
Among staple items the price of fresh 
milk increased almost 3 per cent due to 
substantial rises in all major Ontario 
cities. Bread, butter and margarine, 
remained almost unchanged in price. 
Meat prices increased by 2.9 per cent, 


with pork in particular rising by 8 per cent 


to its highest level since 1966. Beef and 
turkey prices also increased, while those 
for chickens were marginally lower. 

The housing index advanced 0.8 per 
cent to 159.6. Among home-ownership 
costs, mortgage interest rates were higher 
than at the beginning of the year, and 
prices of new houses and repairs also 
increased. Rents rose generally, with the 
largest increases occurring in Calgary, 
Saskatoon and Winnipeg. Prices for 
furniture, carpets and some household 
textiles were higher, reflecting the removal 
of mid-summer sales on many of these 
items. 

The clothing index increased by 0.5 per 
cent to 136.4 from 135.7. Higher prices 
for most women’s outerwear, footwear 
and clothing services, outweighed lower 
prices for men’s wear, especially men’s 
suits. 

The transportation index increased by 
0.2 per cent to 162.2 from 161.8. The price 
of new tires rose by about 5 per cent; 
automobile repair and maintenance costs 
increased slightly. 

The health and personal care index rose 
by 0.3 per cent ot 199.6 from 199.1. Most 
of the increase was attributable to a 
substantial rise in the price of men’s 
haircuts in Vancouver. Prices of toiletries 
were also a little higher in a number of 
cities. 

The recreation and reading index 
advanced by 0.9 per cent to 176.8 from 
175.2. Subscription prices for some 
magazines were increased, and television 
repairs in many cities were more ex- 
pensive. 

The tobacco and alcohol index remain- 
ed unchanged during the month, but was 
9.7 per cent higher than the September 
1967 level of 128.6. 

Group indexes a year ago in September 
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were: food 148.5; housing (shelter and 
household operation) 152.6; clothing 
134.7; transportation 158.4; health and 
personal care 191.4; recreation and read- 
ing 168.7; and tobacco and alcohol 128.6. 


City Consumer, Sept. 1968 


Between August and September, con- 
Sumer price indexes advanced in six 
regional cities and city combinations and 
declined in four, movements ranging from 
a rise of 0.9 per cent in Winnipeg and 
Edmonton-Calgary to a decrease of 0.6 
per cent in St. John’s. 


Food indexes advanced in western 
cities, but declined in cities east of Win- 
nipeg. Housing and clothing components 
increased in eight cities, declined in one, 
and remained unchanged in one. The 
transportation, recreation and _ reading 
indexes rose in all ten cities and city 
combinations. Health and personal care 
indexes advanced in four cities and were 
unchanged in six. Tobacco and alcohol 
prices remained at their August level in 
all cities. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between August 1968 and Sep- 
tember 1968 were as follows: Winnipeg + 
1.4 to 152.7; Edmonton-Calgary + 1.3 to 
147.9; Saskatoon-Regina 4+ 1.1 to 147.1; 
Vancouver + 1.0 to 150.1; Toronto + 
03:-to” 157.72 Halifax = 02 to 1489; 
Saint John — 0.1 to 151.3; Montreal — 
0.4 to 153.3; Ottawa — 0.6 to 155.1; St. 
John’s — 0.8 to 137.1.* 


Wholesale, September 1968 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 
100) rose to 271.0 in September, 0.5 per 
cent higher than the August index of 
269.7, and 2.2 per cent above the Septem- 
ber 1967 index of 265.1. Four of the eight 
major group indexes were higher, and 
three declined. The non-metallic mineral 
products group index was unchanged at 
206.4. 

The animal products group index 
advanced 1.4 per cent to 304.2 from 299.9 
on higher prices for fish, milk and its 
products, eggs, fresh meats and livestock. 
An increase of 1.3 per cent to 370.0 from 
365.3 in the wood products group index 
reflected price increases for cedar and 
spruce. 

The chemical products group index 
declined 0.6 per cent to 214.6 from 215.9 


*On base June 1951= 100. 


in response to lower prices for fertilizer 
materials. Minor increases occurred in two 
major group indexes, textile products to 
257.0 from 256.5 and non-ferrous metals 
products to 245.6 from 245.3. Decreases 
of 0.2 per cent or less were recorded for 
two major group indexes, vegetable 
products to 229.0 from 229.4, and iron 
products to 276.9 from 277.2. 


Farm Products Prices 


The index of Canadian farm products 
at terminal markets (1935-39 = 100) 
declined 0.8 per cent to 264.1 from 266.2 
in the three-week period August 30 to 
September 20. The animal products index 
moved down 0.1 per cent to 345.9 from 
346.2, and the field products index 
declined 2.0 per cent to 182.4 from 186.2. 


U.S. Consumer, August 1968 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59 = 100) rose 0.3 per cent from 
July to August. The index in August was 
121.9 which was 4.3 per cent higher than 
a year ago. 

Food prices were 0.6 per cent higher 
than a month earlier with some categories 
showing marked increases. Canned goods 
rose 2.7 per cent and cereals and bakery 
products, 1.8 per cent. Apparel and 
upkeep prices increased 1.0 per cent. 


British Retail, July 1968 


The British index of retail prices 
(January 16-1962 = 100) was 125.5 at 
July 16, compared with 125.4 at June 18, 
and 119.2 at July 18, 1967. 

The index for foods, the prices of which 
are affected by seasonal variations, drop- 
ped by about one per cent to 124.2, 
compared with 125.6 in June. The index 
for the food group as a whole declined 
to 123.8, compared with 124.1 in June. 
Reductions in the prices of tomatoes and 
carrots were partly offset by an increase 
in the price of milk. 

The miscellaneous goods group index 
rose by less than 0.5 per cent to 127.1, 
compared with 126.7 in June. 

As a result of increases in the average 
levels of charges for a number of services, 
such as admission to cinemas, hairdres- 
sing and dry cleaning, the index for the 
service group as a whole rose by nearly 
0.5 per cent to 131.8, compared with 
131.3 in June. 

In the remaining eight groups, there 
was little change in the general level of 
prices. 
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Part-time Employment 
In Five European Countries 


World War II heralded the beginning 
of manpower’s recognition of women as 
a permanent part of the labour force.* 
War production commandeered all wom- 
en, 65 or under, married or unmarried, 
qualified or not, to feed the war machine. 
After the war, large numbers of women 
chose to remain employed, and later, the 
manpower shortage from 1950 onward 
provided a continuing need for their 
services. Because of these two periods of 
labour shortages, employers were obliged 
to adapt their timetables to allow part- 
time employment for a substantial propor- 
tion of married women. 

Part-time employment has continued to 
increase in the United Kingdom to the 
extent that the 1961 census shows that 
two million of the 25 million working 
population are part-time workers. This is 
double the number in 1951. Distributive 
trades account for approximately one 
million of the total number in part-time 
employment; the remainder is fairly evenly 
divided with 500,000 in industry and 
500,000 in the tertiary sector. 

Married women hold most of the part- 
time jobs and they are entering the labour 
market in steadily increasing numbers. 
Out of every 100 gainfully employed 
women, 53 are married and 45 per cent of 
these are part-timers. 

Until recently there were no part-time 
jobs in the Civil Service (aside from 
cleaners), but now the Government is pro- 
moting part-time employment. At present 
only 4.1 per cent of all civil servants are 
part-time workers, but the trend is 
expected to continue. The Government is 
trying also to convince the local authori- 
ties responsible for the employment of 
teachers to increase their ranks by hiring 
more part-time teachers. In spite of dif- 
ficulties, the number of part-time teachers 
rose from 13,830 in 1960 to 36,200 in 1966. 

Recruitment is aimed mainly at married 
women. The Trades Union Congress 
reported that one-third of the nursing 
profession is working part-time, 17.7 per 
cent of the female labour force in the 
electrical and engineering fields is part- 
time, 17.9 per cent in the chemical in- 
dustry, more than 28 per cent in the food 


*This article is a condensation of Chapter 
I, ‘Part-time Jobs in Various Countries,” 
Part-time Employment: Its Extent and Its 
Problems, by Jean Hallaire, Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development 
Publications, Paris, 1968. 
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industry and 15.9 per cent in the textile 
industry. 


Germany 


There were four jobs for every person 
seeking part-time employment in Germany 
in 1965. The extremely acute manpower 
shortage, particularly in the industrial 
sector, continued up to the end of 1966, 
then supply seemed to balance demand. 
A 1961 census of non-agricultural em- 
ployment listed over seven million gain- 
fully employed women, of whom 11.3 per 
cent were employed part-time. A partial 
census in 1964 and 1966 showed that the 
number of part-time women wage earners 
had increased from 15.4 per cent to 18.2 
per cent, thus exceeding the million mark. 
The total number of part-time clerical 
and other workers in 1964 was about one 
million, and in 1966 it had risen to 1.2 
million. 

Women generally dominate the part- 
time areas of employment, but the married 
woman has now taken the lead in this 
field. In April 1966, there were more than 
914 million gainfully employed women in 
Germany. In a five-year period (June 1961 
to April 1966), the percentage of married 
women in the area of total gainfully 
employed women had risen from 45.5 per 
Cent 10.5 eZ per cent 

In the public services, manual and 
clerical workers are permitted to work 
part-time, but in the civil service, em- 
ployment rules do not, in principle, allow 
this type of employment. The part-time 
employment of nurses varies according 
to region. 


Sweden 


Trade unions and women’s organiza- 
tions in Sweden are watching the develop- 
ment of part-time employment very 
carefully, and will encourage it as long as 
it favours the social promotion of women 
and national economic growth. The work- 
ing population of Sweden is close to four 
million of whom almost 114 million or 
37 per cent are women. A 1965 Ministry 
of Labour survey, covering 746,630 wage 
earners (525,791 men and 220,839 wom- 
en), revealed that 28,794 or 13 per cent of 
these women were part-timers. The 
percentages vary according to the social 
and occupational group and to the size of 
the town. The following are some of the 
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main occupations with the total number of 
women workers and _ percentages of 
women working part-time: retail trades, 
21,942 (28.4 per cent); hospital work, 
51,460 (12.1 per cent); office work, 12,670 
(16 per cent); chemical industries, 7,557 
(12.7 per cent); and textile industries 
31,594 (10.3 per cent). 

There is a noticeable increase in the 
number of women with no occupational 
skills who are taking training courses. In 
1959-60, there were 1,700 women enrolled 
and in 1961-62 the number had risen to 
7,300. A follow-up survey showed that 
54 per cent of the women who had 
attended these courses were now in full- 
time jobs and 42 per cent in part-time jobs. 


Belgium 


There is a rather low rate of female 
employment in Belgium which accounts, 
in part, for the limited number of women 
working part-time. Of the 1.1 million 
women gainfully employed, 50,000 are 
engaged in farming, rather more in the 
manufacturing industries and approxi- 
mately 750,000 in the tertiary sector 
(services, trade, banking). Part-time work 
in industry is non-existent and the number 
of women in part-time jobs in the tertiary 
sector is 50,000 or 6.5 per cent of the 
total labour force in this sector. 


Denmark 


The national economic growth and 
recent industrialization are making in- 
creasingly heavy demands on Denmark’s 
manpower. Part-time employment is grow- 
ing because of this, but at a very slow pace. 
Industrial trade unions have remained 
hostile to this type of employment. In the 
tertiary sector, part-time work has become 
widespread, but in industry it is practised 
only as a form of evening work, never 
during the day-time. 

Three surveys of part-time work have 
been made, the first of which covered the 
years 1951 and 1962. The sample included 
25 large Danish undertakings. In this 
eleven-year span, the numbers of part- 
time office workers rose from 11.8 to 38.3 
per cent; retail trade 16.9 to 31.3 per cent; 
and wholesale trade 2.8 to 14.9 per cent. 
In 1963, a survey was made of the in- 
dustrial sector and the results showed that 
of the 51,000 female operatives, 5.6 per 
cent were employed on a part-time basis 
and 15.5 per cent of the 9,785 female 
clerical workers were working part-time. 
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Kingston General Hospital 
Prevocational Program 


An important measure of success in 
the rehabilitation of a disabled person is 
his ability to maintain himself in the 
community independently. In the case of 
‘men and women of working age, this 
‘includes the ability to be financially 
independent and gainfully employed. 

Many disabled persons experience con- 
siderable difficulty making the transition 
from the role of patient to that of bread- 
winner. During this period, patients need 
time to adjust their thinking and self- 
concept, to build their confidence, to find 
and accept realistic vocational objectives, 
and to develop sufficient tolerance for a 
full day’s work. Prevocational programs 
are designed to assist patients who have 
difficulty in making this transition. The 
prevocational program at the General 
Hospital in Kingston, Ont., uses this 
policy to evaluate patients with major 
vocational problems and prepare them for 
a return to gainful employment. The 
Rehabilitation Centre for eastern Onta- 
rio and Queen’s University work together 
with the hospital to provide occupational 
therapy to help patients progress from 
the treatment setting to some of the social 
and work stations available outside the 
‘hospital ward. 

Close co-operation is possible between 
medical staff, vocational counsellors, and 
workers who supervise patients. By using 
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existing work stations in the university 
and hospital, it is also possible to eliminate 
the high capital cost of building and 
equipping an assessment workshop, to 
reduce the number of staff needed to 
operate the program, and to provide a 
wide range of settings for vocational 
evaluation. 

The services of the prevocational pro- 
gram are designed for patients with com- 
plex and difficult problems and are of 
maximum value to the patient whose 
primary disability is complicated by one 
or more of the following: emotional 
maladjustment, limited education, social 
problems, poor work history, low intelli- 
gence, limited financial resources, un- 
realistic vocational goals, or a lack of 
knowledge of available sources of help. 
Such a person can usually benefit from a 
comprehensive program of vocational 
rehabilitation that offers assessment and 
work adjustment. 

It is important to have a precise diagno- 
sis before beginning a prevocational pro- 
gram. Patients are first evaluated by the 
medical staff of the Rehabilitation Centre. 
If the primary disability is psychiatric, 
the hospital’s Department of Psychiatry 


Manpower Utilization Branch 
Department of Manpower 
and Immigration 


provides an evaluation. Additional advice, 
investigation, or treatment may be ob- 
tained from other specialists at any time 
during the program. 

A social assessment is also obtained. 
Advice and aid are available from a social 
worker, usually provided by the Ontario 
Department of Social and Family Serv- 
ices or from the Regional Rehabilitation 
Centre. 

Each person who is referred to the 
program receives a standard series of 
tests for intelligence, personality, decision- 
making skills, and interests. Supplemen- 
tary tests are given when appropriate. The 
results, which help provide necessary 
knowledge of the individual for the 
counsellor, are explained to the client, 
and goals are discussed with him. 

When the prevocational program seems 
to be indicated, it is described and dis- 
cussed, along with other possibilities 
proposed by the counsellor or the client. 
If the client chooses to try the program, 
sponsorship is sought for him. 

The program varies in duration from 
three weeks to nine months. It begins 
with occupational therapy, where the 
patient’s behaviour in a work situation 
can be observed and poor work habits 
corrected. Endurance and _ productivity 
can also be assessed. 

When the patient has successfully com- 
pleted a period in occupational therapy, 
he is rotated through a variety of work 
situations in the hospital or at the univer- 
sity. The number of work situations varies 
from three to eight, with an average time 
of two to three weeks in each. In selecting 
a job station, attention is paid to the 
interests and abilities of the patient, the 
objectives of his program, and the nature 
of the supervision and social interaction 
that go with the job. 

Each week, an evaluator interviews the 
superior and fills out a report on the 
client’s work. Regular counselling sessions 
are held to discuss with the client his 
progress and problems. Group discus- 
sions, held every two weeks, deal with 
placement, work adjustment, and other 
topics of interest to the group. 

Representatives from the Canada Man- 
power Centres are called in early in the 
program. They attend the group discus- 
sions and receive verbal and _ written 
reports on clients when they are con- 
sidered ready for placement. Clients also 
are expected to make additional efforts to 
locate jobs. 

After placement, counselling continues 
until the client seems comfortable and 
secure in his job. This may be for as long 
as six months. The client is encouraged 
to return to discuss any problems that 
may arise subsequently. Follow-up inter- 
views are routinely scheduled for three 
months, six months, one year and two 
years after placement. 
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Labour-Management Consultation Branch 


Familiar Topic Eases Discussion 


A new labour-management committee 
in North Bay, Ont., overcame a tendency 
to ‘“‘wander around” by anchoring one 
foot on familiar ground. It eased itself 
into the framework for joint consultation 
by tackling a subject that company and 
union were accustomed to discussing 
together. 

The Rahn Metals Limited committee 
chose as “familiar ground’? the topic 
aNALeuy.<.- 

Robert McEwen, the General Manager, 
recalls the opening meetings: ““We knew 
that the material for discussion was there, 
but we had trouble latching onto it. 
There was a tendency to wander around 
because we weren’t used to working as a 
discussion group. We solved that dif- 
ficulty, though, by taking on a familiar 
topic. The inquiry into safety really 
brought us together. It also contributed 
to a reduction in accidents.”’ 

According to union and management 
spokesmen, safety was a topic the mem- 
bers of the committee believed they could 
speak out on. The committee was set up 
last July. Rahn Metal’s 100 hourly-rated 
employees belong to Local 6609, United 
Steelworkers of America(AFL-CIO/CLC). 

The production engineer, Joseph Whit- 


eley, remembers the opening meetings 
specifically because, “I felt there wasn’t 
enough communication.” He says people 
were held back by the nagging question: 
‘“‘What’s going to happen if I say what I 
think ?” 

After the initial meetings, however, the 
six members of the committee became 
more accustomed to speaking out. ‘“‘We’ve 
been getting more feedback,’ says Mr. 
Whiteley. ‘‘There’s a free exchange bet- 
ween the employees and the supervisory 
staff, which has helped me gauge the 
thinking of the employees.” 

Raymond Barbe, a welder who sits on 
the committee, puts it succinctly when he 
says: ““‘We find out the truth at these 
meetings.”’ Mr. Barbe says the commit- 
tee’s ability to communicate “‘with a freer 
attitude” has gone a long way toward 
knocking the bottom out of rumors in 
the two departments of the plant. The 
metalworking division makes bronze 
castings, used principally as replacement 
parts for mining machinery. The plastics 
division produces polyethylene pipe and 
fittings for drainage and pressure lines. 
A five-mile water line supplying water to 
Cache Bay is made of Rahn polyethylene 
pipe. 


Committee Clarifies Issues for Bargaining 


Both union and management personnel 
have high praise for communications 
at Twin Cities Co-operative Dairy Lim- 
ited, in Halifax, N.S. They attribute much 
of the success to the active role played by 
the labour-management consultation com- 
mittee. 

“It is always difficult, especially on 
short notice, to pinpoint specific accom- 
plishments of the committee,”’ said Presi- 
dent and General Manager Harold F. 
Curry, “but we are all very pleased with 
the results derived from the committee 
since it was formed on April 4, 1967.” 

Speaking for the plant’s personnel, 
represented by Local 927, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Ind), Roy Terrio, the Local’s Vice- 
President and LMC Secretary, draws at- 
tention to the ‘‘friendly, understanding 
atmosphere that prevails throughout the 
Operation since the committee was or- 
ganized.” 

Mr. Terrio has found that most plant 
problems, except those confined to the 
bargaining table, are solved by the com- 
mittee discussions. 

Mr. Terrio is impressed with manage- 
ment’s attitude toward the provision of 
canteen facilities for the workers at the 
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plant. After discussion at a committee 
meeting, permission was granted to have 
canteen services. 

‘“‘After a trial period,” said Mr. Terrio, 
“it was found that the canteen idea was 
not satisfactory and it was discontinued. 
But it was gratifying to the workers to 
have management go along with their 
initial suggestion, even though they 
believed from the start that the canteen 
was a misadventure.” 

The dairy business, like most others in 
this age, is a constantly changing one, 
points out Mr. Curry. “‘Alterations and 
improvements are constantly being effect- 
ed to our delivery equipment, and the 
ideas along that line that have come from 
the consultation committee have proved 
very useful,’ he noted. 

Recently the dairy began experimenting 
with a computer system for use in handling 
the route accounts. Two members of the 
consultation committee work with Mrs. 
Diane Peters, who is in charge of the 
Operation, in assessing its value to the 
firm. 


These articles are reprinted from the Sep- 
tember issue of Teamwork in Industry, an 
industrial relations news bulletin published 
monthly by the Labour-Management Consulta- 
tion Branch. 


Employment Review 
For September 


Employment decreased by 256,000 to 
7,709,000 in September, but was 198,000 
more than in the same period a year ago. 

The labour force, at 7,971,000, was 
313,000 lower than in August, but was 
241,000 higher than in September 1967. 

Unemployment decreased by 57,000 to 
262,000, well above the average August- 
September decrease in the past five years. 
It was 43,000 higher than in September 
1967. 

Unemployment in September represent- 
ed 3.3 per cent of the labour force, com- 
pared with 2.8 per cent in September 1967 
and 2.7 per cent in September 1966. 

Between August and September, the 
decrease in employment of persons 14 to 
24 years of age was 382,000. Employment 
of persons 25 years of age and over 
increased by 126,000. 


Employment 


Employment, at 7,709,000, decreased 
by 256,000 between August and Septem- 
ber. 

Farm employment decreased by 48,000 
between August and September. The 
decrease of 208,000 in non-farm employ- 
ment was shared by trade, 59,000; con- 
struction, 33,000 public administration, 
32,000; manufacturing 30,000; transporta- 
tion, communication and other utilities, 
20,000; and finance, insurance and real 
estate, 18,000. 

Between September 1967 and September 
1968, farm employment decreased by 
30,000. Non-farm employment increased 
by 228,000 over the same period, the 
largest increase being in community, 
business and personal services, 125,000. 
Smaller gains occurred in manufacturing, 
56,000; trade, 32,000; and public ad- 
ministration, 15,000. Employment in 
construction showed a decrease of 14,000. 

Employment was higher than a year ago 
in all regions. The largest increase was in 
the Prairies, 3.9 per cent, followed by 
Ontario, 3.5 per cent, British Columbia, 
2.4 per cent, and the Atlantic region and 
Quebec, 1.3 per cent. 

There was an unusually large decline in 
unemployment, 57,000, between August 
and September, compared with an average. 
decrease of 27,000 for the same period in 
the preceding five years. The number of | 
unemployed teen-agers dropped by 24,000. , 
Total unemployment, at 262,000, was 
43,000 higher than a year ago. | 

Of the 262 ,000 unemployed in Septem- 
ber, about 36 per cent had been unem- 
ployed for less than one month, 35 per 
cent for one to three months and 29 per 
cent for four months or more. 
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Employment and Social Problems 


Many countries have active programs 
concerning placement in suitable work 
for older persons whose trades or jobs 
have disappeared because of technological 
advances. * 

The value of older workers in helping 
to train key workers and specialists has 
long been recognized and encouraged. 
Training and retraining programs for 
older workers have recently been started 
in northern France for ex-textile workers 
and in Belgium for ex-miners. Sweden as 
well provides a wide range of special 
training opportunities for aging workers. 
These include: 

e courses for pensioners only, as care- 
takers, guards and custodians; 

e refresher courses for nurses and 
physiotherapists who are returning to the 
labour force; 

e courses for nurses’ aides and home 
visitors; and 

e courses for older office employees, 
generally at lower levels of specialization. 

The success of these training courses 
can be attributed to three main factors. 
Assistance of experienced vocational gui- 
dance staff is essential in helping the older 
worker select his choice of trade. The 
fullest possible use is made of previous 
knowledge and experience. And training 
methods are flexible and related to the 
individual rather than the group. The 
administrators of placement programs for 
redundant older workers realize that the 
vast majority of older men and women 
retain a learning capacity that diminishes 


*Part I of this article appeared in our 
November issue. The article is based on a report 
of the International Society for Rehabilitation 
of the Disabled in the July 1968 issue of its 
publication, Jnternational Rehabilitation Review. 
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slowly. Little is lost through aging, and 
this is often compensated for by other 
factors such as reliability, experience and 
stability of purpose. 

A large steel company in the United 
Kingdom faced the problem of training 
older workers to operate new electric arc 
furnaces, which were being installed in the 
smelting shops to replace open hearth 
furnaces. In designing the training pro- 
gram, the company assumed that older 
trainees tend to absorb what they see 
rather than what they hear. The lectures 
were kept to a minimum, and initial train- 
ing consisted of simulated exercises. Once 
the procedures had been grasped, the 
trainees were able to practise by them- 
selves and at their own pace. The simula- 
tion training was highly successful, and 
after a period of practical training on 
similar processes in other factories, the 
men were able to operate the new plant 
as soon as it was opened. 

The training or retraining of older 
workers is not always possible or practical, 
but there are measures that may be taken 
to lengthen their work careers. Job re- 
design—a _ special field of the rapidly 
developing new science of ergonomics 
(L. G., Aug., P. 478)—can help consider- 
ably to reduce the stresses of work. By 
removing or modifying the features that 
make too great a demand on the older 
worker, huge benefits can be gained both 
in productivity and in the well-being of the 
worker himself. This ‘fitting of the job 
to the man” need only include, in many 
cases, relatively simple and inexpensive 
modifications to tools, machines and 
workplaces. 

Another approach is to transfer the 
older worker to a more “‘sheltered”’ job 


within the same undertaking—from heavy 
to light work. This, however, requires the 
application of scientific method to person- 
nel policy to make selective replacement 
of workers according to their changing 
capabilities. In addition, it requires on 
the part of the personnel officer a good 
knowledge of the psychological problems 
of older workers. In particular, he must 
bear in mind that transfers to more suit- 
able work often involve a considerable 
lowering of status and wages and can be 
a demoralizing experience for the older 
worker. 


Part-time employment can often offer 
a solution in special cases, particularly in 
countries with pension schemes _ that 
permit older people to supplement their 
incomes. 


The foremost needs of the retired 
persons are means of support, health care 
and appropriate housing. Many develop- 
ing countries are gradually introducing 
national pension schemes or transforming 
private provident funds into national 
funds. It is necessary, however, to dis- 
tinguish between: 


e schemes providing benefits, but not 
subject to a condition of retirement; and 


e schemes in which retirement is an 
important condition of eligibility. If older 
persons receive both old-age benefits and 
wages, a number of these able-bodied 
workers will remain in active, productive 
life. 


Section on Older Workers 
Manpower Utilization Branch 
Department of Manpower 
and Immigration 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for one day during September. It 
granted six applications for certification, 
rejected two, and denied one request for 
the review of an earlier decision. During 
the month, the Board received six applica- 
tions for certification and allowed the 
withdrawal of one. One application was 
received for the Board to prescribe a 
provision for the final settlement of 
differences under Section 19 of the Act. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Syndicat général du cinéma et de la 
télévision (CNTU) on behalf of a unit of 
personnel of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation employed in its news broad- 
cast service in the cities of Montreal and 
Quebec. (L. G., Oct., p. 595). Canadian 
Wire Service Guild, Local 213, American 
Newspaper Guild, Association of Radio 
and Television Employees of Canada and 
Canadian Union of Public Employees had 
intervened. 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of employees in the interprov- 
incial road transport operation of Conrad 
Brothers Limited, Dartmouth, N.S. (L. G., 
Sept., p. 543). 

3. International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, Local 
13946, on behalf of a unit of personnel of 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration employed at Habitation Orléans, 
Longueuil, Que., and Appartements Belle- 


rive, Ville Jacques-Cartier, Que. (L. G., 
Sept, pe 043): 
4. Millwrights Local 2736, United 


Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, on behalf of a unit of mill- 
wrights employed by The Ralph M. 
Parsons Construction Company of Can- 
ada Ltd., Toronto, Ont., at the Faro 
Camp of the Anvil Mining Corporation 
Limited project in the Vangorda area of 
the Yukon Territory. (L. G., Oct., p. 596). 

5. Association of Employees of Im- 
perial Roadways Limited, on behalf of a 
unit of highway drivers employed by 
Imperial Roadways Limited, Winnipeg, 
Man. (L. G., Nov., p. 649). 

6. Canadian Merchant Service Guild on 
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behalf of a unit of mates employed aboard 
the vessel M.V. Congar by Johnstone 
Shipping Limited, Toronto, Ont. (L. G., 
Nov., p. 649). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 880, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, and Merchants’ Speedy deliv- 
ery Limited, Windsor, Ont., respondent. 
(L. G., Oct., p. 595). The application was 
rejected for the reason that is was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected in the representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board. 

2. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
applicant, Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd., 
Trans-Lake Shipping Limited and Island 
Shipping Limited, Toronto, Ont., res- 
pondents, and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, intervener. 
(L. G., Oct., p. 596). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected in the representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board. 


Request for Review Denied 


The Board denied a request by the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers seeking amend- 
ment of the certificate issued by the Board 
on December 28, 1962, which certified 
the union as the bargaining agent for a 
system-wide unit of employees of the 
Canadian National Railways. The ap- 
plication involved a proposed variation 
in the certificate to include the recently 
integrated Carload and Express Claims 
office in Toronto in substitution for the 
former office of Freight Claims Agent. 
(L. G., Sept., p. 544). The request was 
rejected because it was not supported by 
a majority of the employees affected in the 
representation vote conducted by the 
Board. 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for 
which the Employee Representation Branch of the 
Department is the administrative agency. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Seafarers’ 


International Union of 


Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by Chemainus Tow- 


ing Co. Ltd., Duncan, B.C. (nvestiza tia 
OificerC: M. Gilmour). 
2. Seafarers’ International Union of. 


| 


Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed | 


personnel employed aboard the vessel | 


| 


Haida Transporter by Kingcome Naviga- 
tion Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


(Investigating Officer: C. M. Gilmour). 


3. National Association of Broadcast. 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Bushnell T V Co. , 
Limited (CJOH-TV), Ottawa, Ont. (In- 


vestigating Officer: P. Stoochnoff). 


4. General Truck Drivers & Helpers | 


Union, Local 31, International Brother- 


hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


Ware-. 


housemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of B.D.C. | 


Ltd. (Bankers Dispatch Corp.), 


Van-— 


couver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. H. 


Cameron). 


5. United Steelworkers of America on 


behalf of a unit of employees of Louis 
Dreyfus (Canada) Limited, Port Cartier, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: G. R. Doucet). 

6. Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butch- 
er Workmen of North America, Local 
P1145, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Red Deer Seed Co. Ltd., Red Deer, Alta. 
(Investigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 
(See also Application for Certification 
Withdrawn, below). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


United Packinghouse, Food and Allied 
Workers, Local 1145, applicant, and Red 
Deer Seed Co. Ltd., Red Deer, Altag 
respondent. (L. G., Nov., p. 649). (Seé 
also item 6, Applications for Certification 
Received, above). 


Application under Section 19 Withdrawn 


Canadian Air Line Employees’ Asso- 
ciation with respect to differences in- 
volving the interpretation or application 
of its collective agreement with Air 
Canada, Montreal, Que. (L. G., Oct., p 
396): 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour 


During September, the Minister of 
Labour appointed Conciliation Officers 
to deal with the following disputes: 

1. Maple Leaf Mills Limited, St. Bo- 
niface Man., and Local 534, United 
Packinghouse, Food and Allied Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

2. Camirand Cartage Limited, Ville 
St-Pierre, Que., and Local 931, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Doucet). 

3. Giant Yellowknife Mines Limited, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., and Local 803, 
United Steelworkers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: C. M. Gilmour). 

4. Eldorado Nuclear Limited (Beaver- 
lodge Operation), Eldorado, Sask., and 
Local 913, United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica (Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

5. Canadian Arsenals Limited, Toronto 
Township, Toronto, Ont., and the Cana- 
dian Union of Operating Engineers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

6. Trove Transport Limited (main- 
tenance division), Pembroke, Ont., and 
Local 91, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 


and Helpers of America (Conciliation 


_ Officer: K. Hulse). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. National Harbours Board, Prescott, 
Ont., and Public Service Alliance of 
Canada (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae) (L. G., Nov., p. 650). 

2. Canadian Marconi Company, Mont- 
real, Que., and Salaried Employees As- 
sociation (Marconi) (Special Services 
Division, Field Service Group) (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) (L. G., 
Oct., p. 596). 

3. The Broadcasting Division of Cana- 
dian Marconi Company, Montreal, Que. 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L. G., Oct., p. 596). 
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4. Les Minoteries Phenix Limitée, 
Montreal, Que., and Le Syndicat National 
des Employés des Minoteries Phenix 
(CSN) (Conciliation Officer: R. L. Four- 
nier, reassigned to C. E.. Poirier) (L2G. 
Aug., p. 482). 

5. Kingsway Freightlines Limited, Cal- 
gary, Alta., and Local 362, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L. G., 
Aug., p. 482). 

6. Canadian Lake Carriers’ Association 
(representing a number of Great Lakes 
Shipping Companies) Montreal, Que., 
and Canadian Marine Officers’ Union 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier, reas- 
signed to G. R. Doucet) (L. G., July, p. 
412). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


Empire Freightways Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., and Locals 395 and 979, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (L. G., Oct., p. 596). 


Arbitration Board in Contract Dispute 


Federal Electric Corporation, Paramus, 
New Jersey, and Local 2085, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
The members of the Board are company 
nominee R. A. Gallagher, Q.C., and 
union nominee W. S. Martin, Q.C., both 
of Winnipeg. The Chairman, His Honour 
Judge J. C. Anderson of Belleville, Ont., 
was appointed by the Minister on Septem- 
ber 27, 1968. 


Board Reports Received 


1. Quebecair, Montreal, Que., and the 
International Association of Machinists 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
administrative services of the Minister of Labour and 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of the De- 
partment. 


and Aerospace Workers (L. G., Nov., p. 
650). 

2. Nordair Limited, Montreal, Que., 
and Lodge 2309, International Association 
of Machinists and Aerospace Workers 
(LG. Oct i 597. 


Board Reports of Settlement 


1. Nordair Limited, Montreal, Que., 
and Lodge 2309, International Association 
of Machinists and Aerospace Workers 
(see above). 

2. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., and International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Local 269, Halifax, N.S., 
and Local 273, Saint John, N.B. (L. G., 
Nov., p. 650). 


Strike Action 


Quebecair, Montreal, Que., and Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers (Strike commenced 
September 19 and terminated September 
23; agreement reached following media- 
tion services by C. E. Poirier and G. R. 
Doucet) (see above). 


Strikes Terminated 


1. Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic 
Mine and Quirke Mine) Elliot Lake, 
Ont., and United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica (Strike terminated September 12) (L. 
Gi, Nov., p. 651). 

2. Federal Grain Limited; Manitoba 
Pool Elevators; McCabe Grain Company 
Limited; National Grain Company Lim- 
ited; Parrish & Heimbecker, Limited; N. 
M. Paterson & Sons, Limited; Richardson 
Terminals Limited; Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool; United Grain Growers Limited; 
Westland Elevators Limited, and Lodge 
650, Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees. The strike 
terminated on September 15 and out- 
standing issues were submitted to volun- 
tary arbitration (Mediators: W. P. Kelly 
and D. S. Tysoe) (L. G., Oct., p. 597). 


*Full text in Supplement No. 5, 1968 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Supreme Court of Canada has held a Quebec decree re- 
specting the Retail Food Trade in the Montreal region as valid 
and applicable to any retail establishment that has work done 


by an employee. 


The Nova Scotia Supreme Court has ruled that the IRDI Act 
applies to maintenance employees of a company engaged 
mainly in dredging, marine construction and salvage. 


The Supreme Court of Canada, by a 
unanimous decision on May 22, 1968, 
dismissed an appeal from a judgment of 
the Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench 
rendered on October 23, 1967 (R.J.B.R. 
No. 2, p. 97), and upheld the validity of a 
governmental decree, No. 921, issued on 
May 4, 1965 under the Quebec Collective 
Agreement Decrees Act concerning the 
extension of a collective labour agreement 
respecting the Retail Food Trade in the 
Montreal Region. 

Further, the Court held that the decree 
was applicable only to the employers as 
defined in the Collective Agreement 
Decrees Act—that is, to those persons, 
companies or corporations who have the 
work done by an employee. 


Circumstances of Dispute 


In his reasons for judgment, Mr. Justice 
Pigeon of the Supreme Court of Canada 
noted that the decree in question con- 
tained provisions not only regarding the 
duration of work and the wages of em- 
ployees in the retail food stores in the 
Montreal area, but also establishing the 
hours of work of personnel employed in 
the sale of food products. 

As soon as the decree had been rend- 
ered, Steinberg’s Limited declared publicly 
that the company considered the decree 
not valid, and it refused its application. 
The Parity Committee of the Retail Food 
Trade (Montreal Region) brought penal 
proceedings against Steinberg’s and ap- 
plied for an injunction ordering the com- 
pany to comply with the decree. 

The prosecution was stopped by a writ 
of prohibition granted at the request of 
the company on December 6, 1965 by the 
Superior Court (Montreal), which de- 
clared the decree not valid, and rejected 
the request for an injunction. On appeal, 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, by a majority 
decision rendered on October 23, 1967, 
declared the validity of the decree,quashed 
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Legislation Branch 


the writ of prohibition, and enjoined 
Steinberg’s Limited to comply with the 
decree. 


Grounds for Appeal 


The judgment of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench was appealed by Steinberg’s to the 
Supreme Court of Canada on the follow- 
ing grounds: 

1. the collective agreement which 
brought about the decree was without 
legal value because, according to its 
terms, its coming into force depended on 
the proclamation of the decree in ques- 
tion; 

2. the real intention of the decree was 
the regulation not of labour relations but 
of the retail food trade; 

3. the collective agreement not being in 
force could not acquire preponderant im- 
portance and significance; and 

4. the decree contained clauses outside 
the statutory provisions regarding such 
decrees, and such clauses could not be 
invalidated apart from the whole decree. 


Agreement Subject to Condition 


The collective agreement concluded on 
November 27, 1963 between Le Syndicat 
de l’alimentation au détail de Montréal 
(C.S.N.) and l’ Association des détaillants 
en alimentation du Québec Inc. (Section de 
Montréal) provided in clause 8 that the 
agreement would come into effect at the 
same time as the decree respecting the 
retail food trade in the Montreal region, 
and would continue in force until March 
S15: 1966: 

Steinberg’s submitted that, because the 
Collective Agreement Act, R.S.Q. 1941, 
ch. 163 (at present Collective Agreement 
Decrees Act, R.S.Q. ch. 143) provides in 
Art. 2 that ““The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may order that a collective agree- 
ment respecting any trade, industry, 
commerce or occupation, shall also bind 


all the employees and employers...,” a 
decree cannot be issued without a col- 
lective agreement already having come 
into effect. It was contended further that 
the minister cannot, as required by 
Article 6 of the Act, assess “‘That the 
provisions of the agreement have acquired 
a preponderant significance and im- 
portance for the establishing of conditions 
of labour,” if a collective agreement has 
not already come into effect. 


Mr. Justice Pigeon rejected these con- 
tentions. Applying general principles of 
law, he held that nothing prevents an 
agreement from being subject to a sus- 
pending condition. A contract is valid 
from the time of its conclusion, even 
when the resulting obligations are subject 
to a condition. 


Mr. Justice Pigeon did not accept the 
contention that the minister could not 
take a stand that a collective agreement 
has acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance before such agreement 
came into effect. He admitted, however, 
that the significance and importance of a 
collective agreement are not the same 
when the agreement is subject to a condi- 
tion and when it is not. But it could not 
be claimed that such significance and 
importance do not exist. It is for the 
minister to assess these factors and not 
for the courts. 


Since the law does not expressly require 
a collective agreement to be in force 
before a decree could be issued, the general 
principle of freedom of agreements should 
be applied in accepting a conditional 
agreement. It is for the minister to decide 
whether a condition attached to an agree- 
ment has deprived it of a degree of im- 
portance justifying a decree. 


Issue of Excess of Jurisdiction 


Examining the submission that the 
decree in question dealt with matters 
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outside the limits fixed by the law, Mr. 
Justice Pigeon outlined the historical 
evolution of the legislation regarding the 
extension of collective agreements by 
decrees. At the beginning, the law pro- 
vided that only the provisions of a col- 
lective agreement regarding wages and 
hours of work could be imposed on the 
employers subject to a decree. In 1937, a 
provision was added allowing to render 
obligatory by a decree some other provi- 
sions of a collective agreement, ‘‘and also 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor im Council may deem in conformity 
with the spirit of this Act.”’ 

Soon after the new provision came into 
effect, a decree was published concerning 
the shoe repair trade. The decree dealt 
not only with the wages and hours of 
work, but also with the minimum prices 
to be charged to the public for such re- 
pairs. This provision of the decree was 
challenged by a writ of prohibition and 
declared not valid by the Superior Court 
and the Court of Appeal (Procureur Géné- 
ral de Québec vy. Dame _ Lazarowitch), 
1940, 69 B.R. 214. 

The Court ruled that the provisions ‘‘in 
conformity with the spirit of this Act,” 
comprised only those provisions concern- 
ing the relations between the employer 
and employee. The essence of the judg- 
ment was contained in the following 
statement made by Mr. Justice Barclay: 

Upon a true construction of the Act 
itself, it is clear that the object and 
purport of the Act is to regulate the 
relationship between employers and 
employees infer se, and when recognized 

bodies make what appears to be a 

reasonable agreement considering local 

conditions, their agreement may be 
extended to and enforced against all 
other(s) in the same industry, even 
though not parties to the agreement, 
and the Act is careful to set forth what 
kind of arrangements can be made 
obligatory under such circumstances. 

But the class of persons thus affected 

must be employers and employees only. 

Other individuals and the public at 

large are not concerned and are not 

contemplated. 

The legislature accepted this interpreta- 
tion, and in 1941 it amended the Collective 
Agreement Act by adding to Sec. 10 the 
following provision: ‘‘The decree may 
render obligatory minimum prices to be 
charged to the public for the services of 
barbers and hairdressers.” 

According to Mr. Justice Pigeon, this 
statutory exception confirmed the general 
rule that was the basis for judgment in the 
Lazarowitch case. 

Another judgment that was followed 
by a change in the statute was the decision 
in F. W. Woolworth Co. Ltd. v. La Cour 
des sessions de la paix (1961, C.S. 48). 
The issue again was an application for a 
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writ of prohibition against a decree that 
specified the duration of work in the 
stores by ordering ‘“‘the hours for the 
beginning and cessation of the work of 
selling.”” The Superior Court ruled that 
the decree dealt with the closing time and 
that such provision was not allowed by 
the statute. The judgment was rendered 
in August 1959, and in March 1960 the 
Collective Agreement Act was amended 
by adding to Sec. 9 the following: 


Without restricting the generality of 
the preceding paragraph, the decree 
shall render obligatory, with respect to 
hours of labour, among other provisions 
of the collective agreement, those 
specifying working days and non-work- 
ing days or parts thereof, as well as the 
time when a working day shall begin 
and end for each category of employees. 


However, in any territory where 
there is in force a bylaw adopted under 
the Early Closing Act or under any 
other general law or special act, relating 
to the same purpose, the time when a 
working day shall begin and end shall 
be included in the period during which 
the establishment concerned is permit- 
ted by the said bylaw to be kept open. 


After this amendment was made, the 
Quebec Court of Appeal decided unan- 
imously that a decree respecting the 
distributors of bread in the Montreal 
region validly prohibited any delivery on 
Sundays and Wednesdays (Richstone Bak- 
eries Inc. v. La Cour des sessions de la 
paix, 1964, B.R. 97). 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Pigeon, 
by the 1960 amendment the legislature 
authorized the determination by decree 
of the working days and the hours of 
work in stores. A reference in the Act to 
the Early Closing Legislation points out 
that the legislator wanted to reconcile the 
powers granted to municipalities under 
this legislation with the powers attributed 
to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
The latter cannot determine the hours of 
work outside the period during which the 
municipal bylaw allows the opening of 
commercial establishments. 


If, according to Mr. Justice Pigeon, the 
intention of the legislator was that the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council could not 
restrict the opening hours, the relevant 
statutory provisions would be worded in 
a different way. The present wording of 
the statute clearly implies that he can do 
so. Since the power was expressly granted 
with reference to the regulation of trade, 
it could not be said that the decree in 
question indirectly attempted to regulate 
the retail trade under the guise of control- 
ling hours of work. The legislator has 
foreseen such effect and authorized it under 
one condition only—namely, that a decree 
would not allow the work during the hours 
prohibited by the municipal bylaw. 


‘“‘Employer” and Monday Closing 


Mr. Justice Pigeon next considered the 
question of whether all the provisions of 
the decree relating to working days and 
hours of work were authorized by the law. 
In particular, he examined the reserva- 
tions made by the appellant regarding the 
employers covered by the decree and the 
prohibition of the sale on Mondays before 
1 p.m. 

The decree defines the ‘“‘employer”’ as 
follows (Art. 1.01 para. (c)): The term 
“employer” designates any _ person, 
company or corporation owning or 
operating a commercial establishment 
subject to this decree. 

The definition or retail trade contained 
in the decree (Art. 2.00 (a)) reads as 
follows: 

The retail trade concerned in this 
decree covers peddling or any other sale 
or delivery in the territorial jurisdiction, 
by a person who does not have a com- 
mercial establishment. Any establish- 
ment selling food products on a whole- 
sale-retail basis is, for the purposes of 
the decree, considered as a retail outlet 
and is then subject to the provisions of 
this decree for all its activities. 


The decree prohibited any sale on 
Mondays before 1 p.m. (Art. 3.05): 
‘*Monday: In establishments subject to 
this decree, sales are forbidden up to 1 
pane Bes 


Mr Justice Pigeon noted that the defini- 
tion of employer in the decree exceeded 
the definition contained in Sec. I(f) of the 
Collective Agreement Decrees Act which 
reads: 

‘“employer”’ includes any individual, 
partnership, firm or corporation who 
or which has work done by an em- 
ployee. 

Counsel for the Attorney General of 
Quebec admitted during the hearings that 
the provision of the decree could not 
validly make subject to a decree an em- 
ployer who is not an employer under the 
definition contained in the statute. Ac- 
cording to the statute, an employer is a 
person who has work done by an em- 
ployee. Under the decree, however, a 
person, company or corporation that 
Operates a commercial establishment, that 
is a food store, is declared to be an em- 
ployer even when he has no work done by 
an employee. 

In the Court of Appeal, Mr. Justice 
Choquette held that the definition of the 
term ‘“‘employer”’ in the decree could not 
change the meaning of this definition 
contained in Sec. 1(f) of the statute; what 
the definition did was to specify the kind 
of commercial establishment that an 
employer—individual, firm or corpora- 
tion—should own or operate in order to 
be subject to this decree. 

Mr. Justice Pigeon did not agree with 
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this approach. In his view, a decree cannot 
validly contain a definition that would, in 
effect, transgress the limits defined by the 
statute. It could not be said, moreover, that 
if a decree intended to do so, it should be 
considered as valid, but restricted to what 
is allowed by the statute. A provision in 
excess of authority is void entirely, and 
could not be considered valid to the extent 
of what was authorized by the statute. 

It must be so, according to Mr. Justice 
Pigeon, in order that the citizens should 
not be obligated to abide by regulations 
ordering more than what is authorized to be 
demanded of them in order that the courts 
should not have to remake a regulation to 
limit its application to what could be 
considered as validly decreed. Regarding 
legislation decreed by delegation, a rule 
stated by the Privy Council with regard 
to the laws of Parliament should be 
applied, namely: 

The legislation will have to be care- 
fully framed, and will not be achieved 
by either party leaving its own sphere 
and encroaching upon that of the other. 
(Att. Gen. for B.C. vy. Att. Gen. for 
Canada, 1937, A.C. 377, at p. 389). 

In that case, in spite of the provision 
that the law in question should apply to 
the extent of Parliament’s jurisdiction, 
the Court considered the legislation as a 
whole and declared it invalid in its en- 
tirety. 

Mr. Justice Pigeon, however, was aware 
of another rule of interpretation: If it is 
possible, one has to interpret a legislative 
text so as to avoid declaring it not valid 
because of excess of jurisdiction. Never- 
theless, the Supreme Court of Canada, in 
McKay v. La Reine (1965, R.C.S. 798, at 
p. 804), stated that this particular rule 
means that if a text is open to two inter- 
pretations—one that renders it valid, and 
another that would render it invalid—it 
is the former interpretation that should 
be accepted. This attitude is reflected in 
Art. 1020 of the Civil Code which reads: 

However general the terms may be in 
which a contract is expressed, they 
extend only to the things concerning 
which it appears that the parties 
intended to contract. 

In the case at bar, stated Mr Justice 
Pigeon, there is nothing of this kind. The 
fact that the decree should not modify the 
statute is the only reason given for a 
departure from its literal interpretation. 
It has been noted that the rule pronounced 
in McKay y. La Reine is not that every- 
thing should be done in interpreting a 
statute to avoid making it invalid because 
of excess of jurisdiction, but that, being 
confronted with the possibility of two 
interpretations, the interpretation that 
would prevent invalidity should be chosen. 
Consequently, to apply this rule, it is 
essential to find first of all a valid reason 
for the departure from a literal interpreta- 
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tion, when such interpretation points to 
invalidity of the decree. In the case at bar, 
no such reason was given. 

Is it possible to accept the argument 
that when the term ‘‘employer’’ was 
defined in the decree as “‘any person... 
owning or operating a commercial estab- 
lishment subject’? the decree referred in 
reality not to “‘any person”’ but to “‘any 
employer,” and the wording actually used 
was prompted by the fact that the absence 
of employees is contrary to the meaning 
of ‘“‘“employer.”’ If so, this would mean that 
each time a legislative definition is con- 
trary to the ordinary meaning of the word, 
such definition could be interpreted in a 
sense that is other than literal, even when 
the definition was perfectly clear and 
unequivocal. Such an approach was not 
acceptable to Mr. Justice Pigeon. 

Mr. Justice Pigeon stressed that, in the 
first place, the basic rule of interpretation 
is to find the intention of the legislator. 
This is done not by searching for what the 
legislator supposedly wanted to say, but 
by considering the text itself: ‘“‘The 
question is not what may be supposed to 
have been intended, but what has been 
said.”’ (Toronto Railway Co. y. City of 
Toronto, 37 S.C.R. 430 at p. 434). ~ 

In the second place, the very aim of 
legislative definitions is, generally speak- 
ing, to deviate from the ordinary meaning 
of a word. For example, in 1964, the 
Ontario legislature enacted that a longbow 
or a crossbow is a firearm within the 
meaning of the Game and Fish Act. 

According to Mr. Justice Pigeon, there 
is no reason for rejecting the literal defi- 
nition of “‘employer”’ that would include 
those who do not have employees. In this 
respect, there would be a similarity with 
the definition of a firearm which applies 
to a longbow or a crossbow. 

It was Lord Halsbury who said that 
‘the law is not always logical at all’ 
(Quinn v. Leathem, 1901, A.C. 495, at p. 
506). The duty to apply law as it was 
written signifies that, if the text is clear, 
the literal interpretation should not be 
discarded bacause it seems to be illogical. 

With regard to the case at bar, Mr. 
Justice Pigeon noted that the definition of 
““employer’’ in the decree is exactly the 
same as the definition of the same word 
in the collective agreement whose terms 
were made obligatory. The provisions of 
the collective agreement were aimed at 
regulating the commercial establishments 
dealing with the retail food trade. Con- 
sequently, one finds provisions regarding 
the opening and closing hours in the 
agreement. 

In addition, the collective agreement 
was aimed at those establishments that 
generally do not have employees, such as 
door-to-door salesmen. In the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Pigeon, within the context of 
the collective agreement, as it was sub- 


mitted to the Minister of Labour with a 
request for juridical extension, it was 
impossible to suppose that the definition | 
of employer was worded for any other 
purpose than to subject to the proposed 
regulations all commercial establishments 
as defined, whether or not they have em- | 
ployees, and also to bring under the 
regulations regarding the opening and | 
closing hours those who work in their 
own business as well as others. The | 
definition of the collective agreement being — 
reproduced in the decree textually, it 
would be difficult to think that a different _ 
meaning was intended than that contained 
in the text from which it was derived. 


Decree Valid | 


Before concluding—as the minority of 
the Court of Appeal did—that a fault in 
the definition made the whole decree null 
and void, however, it is necessary to 
consider, since this is an accessory 
provision and not the basic provision, 
whether this has detrimental effects. The | 
only possible detrimental consequence 
might be the result of the application of 
Art. 3.05 of the decree, which prohibits 
sales on Monday before 1 p.m., as no 
other provision of the decree is likely to 
be applied to those who are not employers | 
within the meaning of the statute. 


But can it be assumed that Art. 3.05_ 
would be applicable to all employers | 
within the meaning of the decree? Mr. 
Justice Pigeon noted that the word ‘‘em-— 
ployer’ is not to be found in Art. 3.05. 
Consequently, the scope of the applica- 
tion of this provision is not evident by 
itself and should be determined according 
to the context of the decree. 


In the collective agreement, the text 
regarding sales on Monday followed the 
paragraphs regulating not hours of work, 
but the hours of @pening and closing. Art. 
3.02 of the agreement stated this expressly, 
as well as the subparagraph between 
paragraphs (c) and (d) of Art. 3.04 
prohibiting the admission of a client to 
the store, or accepting an order by tele- 
phone “after the hour fixed for the 
closing.”’ 

It would be logical to interpret the 
disposition of Art. 3.05 of the decree in 
the same way. But, in the decree, the 
preceding paragraphs were modified and 
are exclusively concerned with the work 
of the employees. In this new context, 
there is no longer any reason to interpret 
the text as applicable to the work effected 
by the employers when the new wording of 
the preceding paragraphs shows clearly 
that the intention is to restrict the applica- 
tion of the regulation of the hours of work 
to those covered by the statute—that is to 
the work of employees. 


Mr. Justice Pigeon noted further that 
the statute includes artisan in the defini- 
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tion of “‘employee”’ (‘‘salarié’’). Conse- 
quently, the decrees can certainly regulate 
the hours of work of artisans at the same 
time as the employees because they are 
“employees” within the terms of the 
statute. 

Considering that, in the case at bar, it 
is sufficient to be able to decide that the 
definition of employer does not destroy 
the validity of the decree, to come to the 
conclusion that the provision regarding 
the Monday closing applies only to work 
done by employees, makes it unneccessary 
to consider whether those who operate 
the establishments and who are not em- 
ployees could be considered as ‘“‘em- 
ployees”’ within the meaning of the statute. 
As it is, the decree does not define the 
term “salarié’’ but uses the term ‘‘em- 
ployé,”’ describing it in terms that do not 
include artisans. 

The above observation helped Mr. 
Justice Pigeon to reject the objections 
formulated against Art. 2 of the decree 
regarding the definition of trade and the 
scope of the decree. In his opinion, the 
provisions of Art. 2 complete the defini- 
tion of employer by helping to determine 
what are the establishments covered by 
the decree. Once it has been concluded 
that the definition of the employer did 
not make subject to the regulation of 
hours of work those persons who are not 
“employees” within the meaning of the 
statute, then the definition of a commercial 
establishment could not make the decree 
invalid. 

The same applies to some expressions 
that one finds in the decree simply because 
not much attention was paid to the fact 
that the decree had the effect of replacing 
the regulation of the opening and closing 
hours of stores by the regulation of the 
hours of work of employees. For instance, 
reference is made to food products “‘‘whose 
sale is governed by this decree’’ (Art. 
2.00, para. (b)), and the expression 
“closing time’’ (Art. 3.04, para (c)). 


Duration of the Decree 


Beside claiming the invalidity of the 
decree, Steinberg’s contended that the 
decree ceased to apply starting June l, 
1967. The provision of the decree relevant 
to its duration contained in Art. 8.00 
reads: 

The decree comes into force as of 
June 1 (ist), nineteen hundred and 
sixty-five (1965) and remains in force 
until June first (1st), nineteen hundred 
and sixty-six (1966). 

It automatically renews itself for one 
(1) year, unless one of the contracting 
parties gives the other a written notice 
to the contrary, no more than ninety 
(90) and no less than thirty (30) days 
prior to June 1 of each year. Such a 
notice must also be addressed to the 
Minister of Labour. 
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Steinberg’s claimed that the second 
paragraph provided for only one renewal. 
Mr. Justice Pigeon admitted that Art. 
8 was not well constructed, particularly 
considering the opening sentence of the 
second paragraph. On the other hand, the 
Steinberg interpretation is contradicted 
by the ending of the sentence that makes 
mention not of June 1, 1966, but of June 
1 of ‘each year.”? The word ‘“‘each’”’ would 
be deprived of any significance by con- 
tending that the decree provided for only 
one renewal. As a matter of principle, 
such interpretation should be avoided and, 
according to Mr. Justice Pigeon, it has 
to be assumed that the decree was aimed 
at renewal each year for one year, and not 
at one renewal only. 


Decree Not Discriminatory 


The appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Canada against the judgment of the Court 
of Appeal was joined by employee associa- 
tions at Steinberg’s which asked that the 
injunction be quashed and that the decree 
be declared invalid. The primary conten- 
tion of the associations was that the decree 
was discriminatory. They objected in 
particular to par. (c) of Art. 7.03, which 
deals with the general increase of actual 
wages, and par. (c) of Art. 7.04, which 
excludes from the increase of $2.50 a 
week those whose salaries were 20% 
higher than the rate provided in the 
decree. Art. 7.04 removed from the ap- 
plication of the article relating to salaries 
those employees who were governed by a 
collective agreement granting benefits that 
were at least equivalent to those provided 
by the decree. 

Dismissing these objections, Mr. Justice 
Pigeon noted that there is nothing in the 
law that would define the manner in 
which the salaries could be regulated. 
There is no doubt that the decree could 
provide for basic rates, but there is 
nothing that prevents proceeding by in- 
creases. Incidentally, if the choice was 
made to proceed by increases, there is 
nothing preventing the increases from 
varying according to job classifications. 

Further, Mr. Justice Pigeon stressed 
that one of the aims of the statute in 
question was to improve conditions of 
work thought to be unfavorable. There- 
fore, the decree could contain provisions 
providing for the increases in salaries of 
only those employees who were con- 
sidered to be in an unfavorable situation. 
But Art. 13 of the Collective Agreement 
Decrees Act provided expressly for the 
employer the right to grant a higher 
salary or more extended advantages than 
those established by the decree. For these 
reasons, the Court of Appeal rightly 
rejected the intervention by Steinberg’s 
employee associations, and Mr. Justice 
Pigeon dismissed the appeals of both 
Steinberg’s and employee associations. 


Mr. Justice Martland, with Justices 
Fauteux, Abbott and Ritchie concurring, 
agreed with the conclusions reached by 
Mr. Justice Pigeon, and also with his 
reasons. He differed from Mr. Justice 
Pigeon, however, on one point that did 
not affect the ultimate result. 

He noted that the validity of the decree 
was challenged by reason of the definition 
of the word “‘employer’’ contained in it, 
and noted as well the use of that word in 
certain provisions of the decree that 
purported to apply it to establishments in 
which there were no employees, and to 
sales of merchandise not made by em- 
ployees. It was submitted that a decree of 
this scope was beyond the powers of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to enact 
under the provisions of the Collective 
Agreement Decrees Act, R.S.Q. 1964, c. 
143. 

Mr. Justice Martland quoted Sec. 2 of 
the Collective Agreement Act, which 
reads: 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may order that a collective agreement 
respecting any trade, industry, com- 
merce or occupation shall also bind all 
the employees and employers in the 
Province, or in a stated region of the 
Province, within the scope determined 
in such decree. 

Further, he quoted two definitions 

contained in the decree: 

Employer: The term “employer” 
designates any person, company or 
corporation owning or operating a com- 
mercial establishment subject to this 
decree. 

Commercial establishment: The term 
‘“commercial establishment’? designates 
any establishment located within the 
territorial jurisdiction of this decree 
where food products are sold on a 
retail basis, for outside consumption. 
Mr. Justice Martland noted that the 

word “employer,” standing by itself, 
‘‘would mean a person who employs the 
services of one or more other persons.”’ 
This is the meaning of the definition of 
that word contained in the Collective 
Agreement Decrees Act, which reads: 

1. (f) “employer” includes any in- 
dividual, partnership, firm or corporation 
who or which has work done by an 
employee. 

In his view the definition of ‘“‘employer”’ 
contained in the decree should be con- 
strued according to the definition con- 
tained in the Act and could not extend to 
someone who is not an ‘“‘employer”’ ac- 
cording to the Act. Such interpretation 
would conform to a rule of construction 
stated by Mr. Justice Cartwright (as he 
then was) in McKay vy. The Queen (1965) 
S.C.R. 798: 

The second applicable rule of con- 
struction is that if an enactment, 
whether of Parliament or of a legisla- 
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ture, or of a subordinate body to which 
legislative power is delegated, is capable 
of receiving a meaning according to 
which its operation is restricted to 
matters within the power of the enacting 
body, it shall be interpreted accordingly. 
The definition of the word ‘“‘employer’”’ 
used in the decree is capable of being 
interpreted as encompassing those per- 
sons, companies or corporations that have 
work done by employees, and which own 
or operate commercial establishments 
subject to the decree. Consequently, Mr. 
Justice Martland agreed with the view 
expressed by Mr. Justice Choquette in the 
Court of Appeal, who stated that the 
definition of the word “‘employer”’ in the 
decree could not modify the meaning of 
the term ‘‘employer’’ contained in Sec. 1 
(f) of the Collective Agreement Act; that 
the former definition only specifies what 
kind of commercial establishment such 
employer, person, company or corpora- 
tion should own or operate to be subject 
to the decree; that the “‘employer’’ re- 
mains, however, a person “‘who has work 
done by an employee.” 


Decision of the Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court of Canada, in a 
unanimous decision, dismissed the appeal 
from the judgment of the Court of Appeal 
and upheld the validity of the decree as 
being applicable only to employers as 
defined in the Collective Agreement 
Decrees Act. 

Steinberg’s Limitée v. Le Comité Paritaire 
de Il’Alimentation au Détail et al.; 68 
CLLC, para. 14,122. 


NOVA SCOTIA SUPREME COURT 


Mr. Justice Cowan of the Trial Division 
of the Nova Scotia Supreme Court ruled 
on February 29, 1968 that an order issued 
by the Nova Scotia Labour Relations 
Board—certifying Local 13 of the In- 
dustrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of Canada as a bargain- 
ing agent for certain employees of J. P. 
Porter Company Ltd., employed in the 
company’s depot at Dartmouth, N.S.— 
should be quashed on the ground that the 
provincial board acted outside its jurisdic- 
tion. 

The Court held that the company was 
mainly engaged in dredging, marine 
construction and salvage, and that the 
employees in question—who were em- 
ployed at the company’s depot at Dart- 
mouth in the maintenance and repair of 
dredges and other floating craft belonging 
to the company—were employed upon or 
in connection with the operation of 
“works, undertakings, or businesses op- 
erated or carried on for or in connection 
with navigation and shipping,”’ within the 
meaning of Sec. 53 of the federal In- 
dustrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. 
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Extent of Undertaking 


The J. P. Porter Co. Ltd. was incor- 
porated in 1946 under the federal Com- 
panies Act. Under its letters patent, it had 
been empowered to carry on business as 
a general contractor for the construction, 
erection, repair, alteration, maintenance 
and operation of public and private works 
of every description; and to engage in 
such work as towing, wrecking, salvaging, 
stevedoring, lightering, dredging, excava- 
tion and construction. 

The main line of work carried on by the 
company was dredging, marine construc- 
tion and salvage. Its activities are scattered 
all over eastern Canada, from New- 
foundland to the Lakehead. To carry on 
its business, the company has 17 dredges 
of various types, 21 tugs, workboats and 
40 other craft. One dredge, the Lockeport, 
has a crew of about 33 men; another one, 
the Fundy, has a crew of 27 men and, with 
its supporting tug, a total of 45 men. 

The company also owns medium-sized 


tugs for dredging contracts, and its largest 


tug is used for coastal towing. 

Some of the firm’s dredges are kept in 
the Great Lakes area, but they are moved 
about over the waters forming part of and 
lying adjacent to the Atlantic Provinces, 
Ontario and Quebec. The number of men 
employed by the company varies from 
100 to 700, depending upon the season of 
the year and the amount of work available. 

For the purposes of maintenance, repair 
and rehabilitation of its dredges and 
floating craft, the company maintains 
three depots: one in Dartmouth, N.S., 
one in Hamilton, Ont., and one in Fort 
William, Ont. The one situated at Dart- 
mouth is the largest, and employs about 
60 persons in winter when regular em- 
ployees are joined by crew members from 
the company dredges. The company 
constructs its dipper sticks, repairs buck- 
ets, makes tail shafts, and does other work 
for the floating equipment. 

At the Dartmouth depot, the work done 
is not for the public, but solely to serve the 
company’s floating craft in the Atlantic 
area. The crew members brought to the 
Dartmouth depot during the winter 
perform work of a type similar to that 
performed by the regular Dartmouth 
employees. Insofar as machinists and 
welders are concerned, they work either 
on the dredges or tugs, or at the Dart- 
mouth depot as the need arises. 


Collective Agreements with SIU 


The company had two collective agree- 
ments with the Seafarers’ International 
Union, effective until March 31, 1969. 
These agreements covered employees of 
the company on ships registered in 
Canada, as defined by the Canada Ship- 
ping Act, and on other water-borne en- 
gineering, construction and _ dredging 


plants in Canada. One agreement applied 
to ships and other plants operating in the 
Atlantic Provinces of Canada, and a 
second agreement applied to ships and 
other plants in other areas of Canada. 
The SIU is not certified by any labour 
board as a bargaining agent for employees 
covered by these two agreements. 

After receiving an application from 
Local 13, Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of Canada, the 


Nova Scotia Labour Relations Board, 


pursuant to the Nova Scotia Trade Union 


Act, issued an order on October 5, 1967 
certifying Local 13 as bargaining agent for 


a unit of employees of the J. P. Porter 
Company, employed at the company’s 
Dartmouth depot and engaged in main- 
tenance and repair of dredges and other 
floating craft belonging to the company. 

The certified bargaining unit excluded 
foremen, office employees, licensed and 
unlicensed crew members who are regular- 
ly employed aboard dredges and other 
craft operated by the company, and em- 
ployees excluded by clause (i) of paragraph 
(j) of Sec. 1 of the Nova Scotia Trade 
Union Act. 


Certification Challenged 


The company challenged the validity 
of the certification order by applying for 
a writ of certiorari, mainly on the follow- 
ing ground: 

The Order made by the Labour Rela- 
tions Board (Nova Scotia) dated on the 
5th of October, 1967 is ultra vires and 
beyond the jurisdictional powers of the 
Board and as provided by the Trade 
Union Act, Chapter 295 of the Revised 
Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1954, as 
amended, contrary to the provisions of 
the Federal Industrial Relations and 
the Disputes Investigation Act, ch. 152, 
R'S.G51952. 


Coverage of the IRDI Act 


At the hearing before Mr. Justice 
Cowan, the main contention submitted by 
counsel for the company was that the 
labour relations of the employees in 


question were covered by the provisions — 
of the federal Industrial Relations and — 


Disputes Investigation Act, and were 
therefore outside provincial jurisdiction. 
Section 53 of the Act provides: 


Part I applies in respect of employees — 


who are employed upon or in connec- 
tion with the operation of any work, 
undertaking or business that is within 
the legislative authority of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada including, but not so 
as to restrict the generality of the 
foregoing, 

(a) works, undertakings or businesses 
operated or carried on for or in con- 
nection with navigation and shipping, 
whether inland or maritime, including 
the operation of ships and transporta- 
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tion by ship anywhere in Canada; 
and in respect of the employers of all 
such employees in their relations with 
such employees and in respect of trade 
unions and employers’ organizations 
composed of such employees or em- 
ployers. 

The parties to the dispute agreed that, 
if the employees in question came within 
the provisions of Sec. 53, the Labour 
Relations Board of Nova Scotia had no 
jurisdiction to consider the application for 
certification under the Nova Scotia Trade 
Union Act. 


The Stevedoring Case 


The decision and reasoning of the 
Supreme Court of Canada in the case of 
Reference re Validity of Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act (Can.), 
and applicability in respect of certain 
employees of Eastern Canada Stevedoring 
Co. Lid. (L. G. 1955, p. 952) seemed to be 
relevant to the issue at bar. 

Mr. Justice Cowan noted that, in that 
case, a majority of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of Canada upheld the 
constitutional validity of certain sections 
of the Act as being intra vires the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, including Sec. 53, and 
held further that the application of such 
sections will depend upon the circum- 
stances of any particular case. 

Considering specific circumstances of 
the Stevedoring case, Mr. Justice Cowan 
noted: 

e that the Eastern Canada Stevedoring 
Co. Ltd. was incorporated under the Com- 
panies Act of Canada; 

e that it supplied stevedoring and 
terminal services in Toronto consisting 
exclusively of services rendered in con- 
nection with the loading and unloading of 
ships; 

e that these services were rendered 
pursuant to contracts with seven shipping 
companies to handle all loading and un- 
loading of their ships arriving and depart- 
ing during the season; and 

e that all such ships were operated on 
regular schedules between ports in Canada 
and ports outside Canada. 

The majority of the judges held that 
Sec. 53 of the Act applied to employees in 
Toronto of the Eastern Canada Stevedor- 
ing Co. Ltd. Mr. Justice Rand dissented 
and held that, on the evidence submitted, 
the Act did not apply to the employees of 
the company. Mr. Justice Locke dissented 
in part, holding that the Act applied to the 
stevedores but not to the office staff of the 
company. 


Scope of Section 53 of the Act 


Mr. Justice Cowan noted that Sec. 53 
restricts the application of sections in Part 
I of the Act in general terms to “any 
work, undertaking or business that is 
within the legislative authority of the 
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Parliament of Canada,” including the 
matters within par. (a) quoted earlier. 

Further, Mr. Justice Cowan observed 
that par. (a) is referable to head 10 of Sec. 
91 of the BNA Act, “Navigation and 
Shipping,” subject to the reservation that, 
“in some particulars, a provincial Legis- 
lature has jurisdiction over ferries or 
ships plying only between points within 
the limits of the Province but, even there, 
questions may arise in connection with 
particular employees because the power 
to control the class of subjects falling 
within “‘Navigation and Shipping”’ is to 
be widely construed: Kerwin, C.J.C. 
[1955] 3 D.L.R. at pp. 729-30, Paquet v. 
Corporation of Pilots of Quebec Harbour, 
SS Dil Resco (120 AIC a029 Cia 
Montreal v. Montreal Harbour Commis- 
sioners, [1926] 1 D.L.R. 840, at p. 848, 
47 Que. K.B. 163, [1926] A.C. 299, [1926] 
1 W.W.R. 398.”’ . 


Question at Issue 


Considering the above, the question to 
be determined in the case at bar was 
whether the company’s employees at the 
Dartmouth depot were employed ‘‘upon 
or in connection with the operation of any 
work, undertaking or business operated 
or carried on for or in connection with 
navigation and shipping.”’ 


Dartmouth Depot Operations 


Mr. Justice Cowan distinguished two 
aspects in the operations of J. P. Porter 
Company. He was of the opinion that 
operation by the company of its ships and 
water-borne engineering, construction and 
dredging plant constituted a work, under- 
taking or business operated or carried on 
for or in connection with navigation and 
shipping within the scope of Sec. 53 (a) of 
the IRDI Act. The question before him 
to decide was whether the operation of 
the Dartmouth depot, and particularly 
the persons employed there, also came 
within the scope of application of Sec. 
53 (a). 

The union argued that the work of the 
employees in question was similar to that 
performed by employees in any shipyard 
engaged in ship repair and maintenance 
work with respect to ocean-going ships. 
This implied that the labour-management 
relations of the employees in question 
were outside federal jurisdiction. 


IRDI Act Applicable 


Mr. Justice Cowan rejected the union’s 
contention. He noted that the majority 
of the Supreme Court of Canada, in the 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. case, 
held that the mere fact that the stevedor- 
ing work was carried on by a company 
that was not the same company as that 
which carried on the business of operating 
the ships in question did not prevent em- 
ployees of the stevedoring company from 


being employed upon or in connection 
with the operation of a work, undertaking 
or business operated or carried on for or 
in connection with navigation and ship- 
ping. 

The crucial test was whether the work 
done was “‘an essential part of navigation 
and shipping . . . essentially connected 
with the carrying on of the transportation 
by ship.”’ On this point, Mr. Justice 
Taschereau stated: 

The transportation of goods by water 
by means of ships, is an operation 
entirely dependent on the services of 
the stevedores of the company and both 
are so closely connected that they must 
be considered as forming part of the 
said business. 

In the same judgment Mr. Justice 
Kellock stated: The question therefore 
arises as to whether the work of 
stevedoring falls within head (10) of 
Sec. 91. In my opinion, this head of 
jurisdiction extends to all matters con- 
nected with a ship as an instrument of 
navigation and transport of cargo and 
passengers. The jurisdiction must extend 
to stowage and, in my opinion, to 
loading and discharge also, which 
operations have been traditionally the 
responsibility of the ship and carried 
out under the direction of the master. 
Mr. Justice Estey, discussing the mean- 

ing of the phrases ‘“‘upon or in connection 
with” and “on for or in connection 
with,”’ said: 

... these words must be read and 
construed in association with the other 
language of the section and, indeed, 
with that of the Act as a whole. When 
so read I do not think they could be 
construed to include more than that 
which would form an integral part or 
be necessarily incidental to the work, 
undertaking or business that was 
within the legislative competence of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Justice Cowan reached the con- 
clusion that the work of the employees at 
the Dartmouth depot was an integral part 
of the operation by the company in 
question of its ships and water-borne en- 
gineering, construction and _ dredging 
plant, and that the employees in question 
were employed upon or in connection 
with the operation of a work, undertaking 
or business operated or carried on for or 
in connection with navigation and ship- 
ping. 

He found that it was of importance that 
the Company operated the ships and 
water-borne engineering, construction and 
dredging plant and that the employees in 
question had been employed at its Dart- 
mouth depot for the express purpose of 
maintaining, repairing and keeping in 
operation such ships and plant. 

To illustrate his point, Mr. 
Cowan gave two examples. 


Justice 
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In the first, he stated that the employees 
of a chartered bank come within the 
provisions of Sec. 53 of the IRDI Act. 
Supposing that the bank engages a 
separate company, or itself forms a 
separate company, for the purpose of 
providing security services such as trans- 
porting securities, currency and coins, 
then, in Mr. Justice Cowan’s view, the 
employees of the security service company 
would not come within the terms of Sec. 
53, since their employer, the security 
service company, would not be carrying 
on a work, undertaking or business that 
is within legislative authority of the Par- 
liament of Canada. 

If, however, the chartered bank itself 
engaged employees, operated trucks and 
other equipment, and provided the secu- 
rity service itself, then the employees so 
engaged would come within the provisions 
of Sec. 53. They would then be employees 
who were employed upon or in connection 
with the operation of a work, undertaking 
of business that is within the legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada. 


Recent Regulations 


In his second example, Mr. Justice 
Cowan pointed out that, if a railway 
company operates its own maintenance 
yards, the employees in those yards come 
within Sec. 53. On the other hand, if a 
company does not operate a railway, but 
builds, repairs and maintains railway 
equipment used by railway companies, 
such a company does not, for the purposes 
of regulation of labour relations, come 
within the terms of Sec. 53. 


Not Applicable 


Mr. Justice Cowan considered the deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeal of Ontario 
in Underwater Gas Developers Ltd. v. 
Ontario Labour Relations Board (L. G. 
1960, p. 1300) and found it not applicable 
to the situation at bar. He noted that the 
main object of the company in question 
was the establishing and servicing of 
offshore oil and gas drilling sites in Lake 
Erie. 

The use of ships and boats for transport- 
ing men and materials to the sites, for 
servicing the crews operating the drilling 


Under Provincial Legislation 


New minimum wage orders have been gazetted recently in Newfound- 
land, Prince Edward Island, Saskatchewan and Quebec. In addition, 
Quebec has changed the levy imposed on employers by the Minimum 
Wage Commission for purposes of defraying the expenses of the 


Commission. 


After receiving the report and recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on 
Minimum Wages, the Newfoundland 
Government increased minimum rates 
substantially, effective May 1, 1968. These 
were the first increases to be made in five 
years. 

The minimum wage was increased to 
$1.10 an hour for men and to 85 cents an 
hour for women. These rates apply to 
workers over 19. Male employees between 
the ages of 16 and 19 are to receive 70 
cents an hour, and female employees in 
the same age group must be paid 50 cents 
an hour. The previous rates were 70 cents 
an hour for men and 50 cents an hour for 
women, and these rates applied to all 
workers over 17. 

Domestic servants, and employees en- 
gaged in farming and market gardening 
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are excluded from the coverage of the 
order, as before. 

An overtime rate of at least one and 
one-half times the minimum rate must be 
paid for all hours worked in excess of 
48 in a week. Employees engaged in fish 
processing have been excluded from this 
requirement. The overtime provisions 
apply to all other employees other than 
shop assistants, who are covered by the 
Hours of Work Act, 1963. 

The minimum wage order was issued 
as Nfld. Reg. 32/68, gazetted April 29. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Prince Edward Island, which for some 
years has had a province-wide rate ap- 
plicable to men only, introduced a general 
minimum wage order for women. The 
minimum rate takes effect in three steps 


rigs and for welding the necessary piping 
was merely incidental to its operation. 
The company was not engaged in naviga- 
tion and shipping in the sense in which 
those words are used in Sec. 91(10) of the 
BNA Act. In addition, the Ontario Court 
of Appeal held that the operations of the 
company were solely intraprovincial and 
of a purely local nature. 


Decision of the Court 


In conclusion, Mr. Justice Cowan held 
that the Nova Scotia Labour Relations 
Board was not acting within its jurisdic- 


tion when, on October 5, 1967, it issued 
an order certifying Local 13 of the In- | 


dustrial Union of Marine and Shipbuild- 
ing Workers of Canada as a bargaining 
agent for certain employees of J. P. Porter 
Company Limited employed at its Dart- 
mouth depot. Consequently he would 
quash the certification order on certiorari. 
Regina v. Nova Scotia Labour Relations 
Board, Ex parte J.P. Porter’ Co. Lita 
(1968) 68 D.L.R. (2d), Part 7, p. 613. 


over a period of one year. The order was 
gazetted on June 29, 1968 and was made 
effective from July 1, 1968. 

All women workers in the province are 
covered, except farm labourers and 
domestic servants in private homes, who 
are excluded from the Women’s Minimum 
Wage Act. The only women previously 
covered were waitresses and cashiers in 
restaurants in Summerside, waitresses in 
restaurants in Charlottetown, and laundry 
workers throughout the province. 

As of July 1, 1968, the minimum wage 
for women is 80 cents an hour, increasing 
to 85 cents on January 1, 1969 and to 95 
cents on July 1, 1969. The minimum wage 
for men is $1.10 an hour. 

Rates of five cents below the general 
minimum may be paid to inexperienced 
workers for a probationary period of 30 
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days, and to students who work a min- 
imum of 28 hours a week or full-time 
from May 15 to September 15 or during 
Christmas and Easter vacations. 

An overtime rate of not less than one 

and one half times the minimum rate 
must be paid for all hours worked in 
excess of 48 in a week or the normal hours 
worked, if less. 
- Employees hired on a seasonal basis 
during the harvesting and _ processing 
season may work a maximum of 54 hours 
a week. Work in excess of 54 hours is to 
be paid for at a rate of one half times the 
minimum rate. In all such cases, the em- 
ployer must submit a statement before 
the work starts, describing the work and 
stating the time period during which the 
work is to be undertaken. 

The order does not apply to persons 
whose wages are fixed under the Industrial 
Relations Act. 

Employers must not deduct more than 
$10 a week for board and lodging, $7 for 
board only, $3 for lodging only, or 40 
cents for a single meal. No charge may 
be made for a meal not received. 

Handicapped employees must be paid 
the minimum rate unless a permit setting 
a lower wage has been issued by the 
Labour Relations Board. A written ap- 
plication must be made by the employer 
in each specific case. 

The Prince Edward Island general order 
governing male workers was amended 
by an order gazetted April 13, 1968. The 
section covering handicapped employees is 
identical with the section in the women’s 
minimum wage order as described above. 
Previously, handicapped employees re- 
ceiving financial assistance or compensa- 
tion for disability had to receive a wage 
that, together with the assistance, equalled 
the minimum wage. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Saskatchewan replaced and consolidat- 
ed its minimum wage orders, effective 
October 1, 1968. The orders were gazetted 
July 5, 1968. As recommended by the 
Minimum Wage Board, the rate for most 
employment is now set on an hourly basis. 
Formerly, a weekly rate was set for full- 
time workers. Minimum wage rates are 
increased for most employment 

The two general orders, one for the 
cities (Sask. Reg. 242/68) and one for 
the rest of the province (Sask. Reg. 243/68) 
cover all employees except domestic 
servants, agricultural employees, firemen 
in cities of over 10,000, nurses and 
students in hospitals, employees of rural 
municipalities employed solely on road 
maintenance, and employees subject to 
special orders. Managerial employees are 
no longer excluded. 

The general orders establish a minimum 
wage of $1.05 an hour in the cities, and 
95 cents an hour elsewhere in the province, 
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for employees 17 years of age and over; 
employees under 17 are to receive 95 cents 
an hour in the cities, and 90 cents an 
hour elsewhere in the province. The 
previous rates for these groups were $40, 
$38, $38 and $36 a week. 

Special rates have been eliminated for 
part-time workers, delivery boys and 
messengers, and drivers of trucks weighing 
less than 7,500 pounds. 

The order governing construction, well 
drilling and truck drivers (Sask. Reg. 
244/68) sets a minimum wage of $1.25 an 
hour. The former rates were $1.20, $1.15 
and, for truck drivers, $1.20, or 314 cents 
per mile, if greater. 

The order applies to construction 
workers whose earnings are calculated on 
an hourly basis, employees engaged in the 
operation of a well-drilling rig, and drivers 
of trucks that have a gross weight ex- 
ceeding 7,500 lbs. The previous order 
governing well drilling excluded persons 
employed on a core-drilling rig, in well 
servicing and in the geophysical or seis- 
mographic survey industry; the order 
governing truck drivers included helpers 
and swampers. 

The logging and lumbering order (Sask. 
Reg. 245/68) also establishes a minimum 
of $1.25 an hour, with $185 a month for 
cooks, cookees, bull cooks and watchmen. 
The former rates were $1.05 an hour and 
$165 a month. The amount that may be 
charged for board and lodging has been 
increased from $2 to $2.50 a day. The 
requirement that employees had to be 
paid at regular rates while waiting on 
the job, or while travelling from the 
employer’s premises to the place of work, 
has been deleted. 

The order governing janitors and 
caretakers in residential blocks (Sask. 
Reg. 246/68) and the one governing 
statements of earnings (Sask. Reg. 249/68) 
were reissued without change. Full-time 
janitors, employed by the same employer 
for 48 hours a week or more, continue to 
have a minimum wage of $50 a week, and 
part-time employees, $1.15 an hour. 

The public holidays provisions, pre- 
viously incorporated in each order except 
the one governing janitors, have now been 
issued as a separate order (Sask. Reg. 
247/68). Previously, four separate orders 
governed hotels and restaurants, and 
educational institutions, hospitals and 
nursing homes in cities and in the rest of 
the province. The employees covered by 
these orders are now covered by the 
general order. Some special provisions 
contained in the four previous orders, 
however, have been incorporated in a 
special order (Sask. Reg. 248/68). The 
special provisions concern working shifts, 
transportation for female employees at 
night, minimum age for employment, 
uniforms, meal periods, and deductions 
for board and lodging. 


The order governing places of amuse- 
ment has not been reissued. The persons 
previously covered by the order now come 
under the general orders. 


QUEBEC 


Quebec reissued three of its minimum 
wage ordinances: General Ordinance No. 
4, Ordinance No. 5 governing service 
establishments, and Ordinance No. 8 
governing hotel trade establishments. The 
minimum wage rates were increased, 
effective November 1, 1968. 

The general ordinance increased rates 
by 20 cents an hour in Zone I, the greater 
Montreal area, and by 15 cents an hour 
in Zone II, comprising the rest of the 
province. As a result, the minimum wage 
is $1.25 an hour in Zone I and $1.15 in 
Zone If. Employees under 18 are to re- 
ceive $1.05 and 95 cents an hour, and 
employees on probation during the first 
60 days of employment are to receive 
$1.15 and $1.05 an hour. 

Minor changes were made in the 
coverage of the ordinance. Patients of 
paychiatric hospitals released to an em- 
ployer for social rehabilitation purposes 
are not covered. This group is also ex- 
cluded from the service establishments 
ordinance. Student nurses and students 
employed in a vacation camp, or carrying 
out a recreational or educational program 
for children, are no longer excluded from 
the coverage of the general ordinance. The 
service establishments ordinance, how- 
ever, continues to exclude them. 

Several groups previously excluded 
from the overtime provisions are not 
referred to by the new ordinance—namely, 
watchmen with free lodgings, security 
guards, and employees covered by col- 
lective agreements providing a normal 
workweek exceeding 48 hours until the 
expiration of the contract. Employees paid 
a fixed weekly, monthly or annual salary 
of at least $80 a week in Zone I and $70 
a week in Zone II are excluded. The 
previous amounts were $70 and $60. All 
three ordinances now state that wages 
paid in cash must be issued in a sealed 
envelope. 

The service establishments ordinance 
increased the minimum wage rates by 
10 cents an hour. The new rates are $1.10 
an hour in Zone I and $1 in Zone II. 
Employees under 18 are to receive 85 
cents and 80 cents an hour, and employees 
on probation for the first 60 days are to 
receive 95 cents and 90 cents an hour. 

The coverage of the ordinance was 
extended to include delivery services, shoe 
repair and shoeshine services, and clothes 
laundering, cleaning and pressing services. 

Persons paid a fixed weekly, monthly or 
annual salary of at least $75 a week in 
Zone I and $65 a week in Zone II are 
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excluded from the overtime provisions 
of the service establishments and hotel 
trades establishments ordinances. The 
previous amounts were $70 and $60 a 
week. 

The hotel trades ordinance also in- 
creased minimum rates by 10 cents an 
hour. It set new rates of $1.05 in Zone I 
and $1 in Zone II. Employees on proba- 
tion for the first 60 days of employment 
are to receive 95 cents and 90 cents an 
hour. Rates are set for the first time for 
employees under 18, who are to receive 
the same minimums as probationary em- 
ployees. Watchmen with free lodging are 
to receive $55 and $50 a month, an in- 
crease of $5 a month. The ordinances 
were gazetted July 20, 1968. 

Quebec has also issued an Order in 
Council (No. 422) approving Bylaw No. 1 
of the Minimum Wage Commission. The 
bylaw changed the levy imposed on em- 
ployers and consolidated three separate 
levy bylaws. The moneys obtained by the 
levy are used to defray the expenses of the 
Commission. 

As previously, the levy is one-tenth of 
one percent of the yearly wages paid to 
employees. The maximum wage subject to 
the levy was increased from $5,000 to 
$8,000, and the minimum of $3,000 below 
which employers did not have to pay the 
levy was deleted. 

The bylaw applies to professional em- 
ployers made subject to the levy by the 
Minimum Wage Act or governed by an 
ordinance of the Commission. The wages 
of all their employees, save those of 
agricultural workers, domestic servants or 
employees governed by collective decrees, 
are subject to the levy. 

The levy is based on wages payable 
from January 1, 1968 of each calendar 
year to employees governed by an or- 
dinance of the Commission, no matter 
where the work is performed, or whether 
the wages are higher than the minimums 
established by the ordinance. 

All wages and benefits are subject to the 
levy, especially: 

(a) the amounts payable as indemnity 
in lieu of notice and at the time a labour 
contract is annulled; 

(b) holiday pay, sick-leave pay, bonuses 
and living allowances, and other compen- 
sation of a pecuniary value; 

(c) $8,000 per employee for the em- 
ployees who received wages higher than 
this sum during a levy period. 

If the wages were earned with the help 
of machinery or horses, however, a 
deduction of 30 per cent shall be granted 
for the levy period. The sums due for a 
year are payable on March 10 of the 
following year, and payment must be 
accompanied by a report. 

Any employer whose pay periods do not 
coincide with the calendar month may, 
until the Commission decides otherwise, 
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include in one levy period the pay period 
not completed, and exclude it from the 
HEX tone: 

The bylaw was gazetted March 9, 1968, 
and is effective from January 1, 1968. 


Mine Workers Union 
Expels District 50 


An affiliate of the United Mine Workers 
of America (Ind.), the 225,000-member 
District 50 has been expelled from the 
UMW for advocating the increased use of 
nuclear energy. 

The UMW stated that its first duty was 
to protect the jobs of coal miners, but it 
was concerned also about possible con- 
tamination and the disposal problems of 
radio-active wastes. 

There are 20 UMW locals in Canada, 
their membership totalling 7,275. District 
50 has 135 locals in Canada, and a total of 
11,730. 


Insurance Registrations 


And Other UIC Statistics 


On July 31, insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 
4,556,761 employees who had made 
contributions to the Unemployment In- 
surance Fund since April 1, 1967. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 390,693, a decrease of 3,330 
since June 30. 

There were 10,355 investigations con- 
ducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada during July. Of these, 8,596 were 
spot checks of claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 
488 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 1,271 were investigations 
in connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 162 
cases, two against employers, 158 against 
claimants, and two against others.* This 
does not include employer prosecutions 
commenced by the Revenue Branch. 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
claimants making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 363.* 

Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in July totalled 
$30,406,144.71 compared with $36,345,- 
754.99 in June and $31,929,763 in July 
1967. 

Benefits paid in July totalled $18,858,- 
223.87 compared with $23,400,578.10 in 
June and $17,743,009.39 in July 1967. 

The balance in the Fund on July 31 was 
$290,658 ,949.69 compared with $279,111,- 
028.85 on June 30 and $272,388,344.87 on 
July 31, 1967. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the 
investigations conducted during this period. 


Safety 


Continued from page 694 


affected by them. Then, a general meeting 
should be held for detailed discussion 
of the proper rules, in order to ensure that 
the proposals are practical, and that they 
will not impose undue hardship upon the 
employer, while at the same time assuring 
the desired safety level for workers. 

In Mr. Martin’s opinion, regulations 
developed by committee tend to be com- 
promises with limited value. A number of 
people do contribute, but one person 
must co-ordinate and have ultimate re- 
sponsibility. ‘“‘The co-ordinator in this 
situation must not be just a secretary, 
but rather a person of technical compe- 
tence, with experience in the development 
of regulations and with a good general 
understanding of the legal factors in- 
volved.”’ 

To be effective, safety regulations must 
be technically sound, and Mr. Martin 
suggested that they be checked with the 
National Research Council, federal and 


provincial health departments, industrially — 


sponsored safety organizations, inter- 
national labour and standards organiza- 
tions, and individuals employed in private 
enterprise. 

Once the regulations have been devel- 
oped, they must be kept up-to-date. “I 
would recommend that, whenever pos- 
sible, provision be made in the enabling 
legislation for the approval of regulations 
at the departmental level by the Minister 
concerned. For this reason, it is advisable 
that regulations and legislation not be 
included together in the same Act.”’ 

In the formulation of new provisional 
safety regulations, Mr. Martin said, the 
federal Government is trying to adapt 
existing provincial regulations. This tech- 
nique was employed to preserve, to the 
extent that it was consistent with federal 
policy, the technical content of the provin- 
cial regulations, and to permit employ- 
ment of provincial inspectors in the 
federal field of jurisdiction with the 
minimum of difficulty. 

This has been done in formulating 
regulations pertaining to Cape Breton 
coal mines, boiler and pressure vessels 
and elevating devices. In progress are 
grain elevator and general safety regula- 
tions that will follow the same procedure. 

The new regulations come under the 
Canada Labour (Safety) Code (L. G., 
Feb. 1967, p. 82), from which the Canada 
Department of Labour derives its author- 
ity to prescribe employment safety regula- 
tions. The Code, which came into effect 
at the beginning of the year, applies to all 
enterprises subject to federal jurisdiction. 
It covers about 750,000 persons employed 
by more than 7,000 corporate entities and 
about 100 federal departments and agen- 
cies. 
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Unemployment Insurance Report —July 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 321,000 on July 31, 
1968. This is 30,000 more than the total 
of 291,000 on June 28, and almost 75,000 
higher than the figure of 246,000 reported 
on July 31, 1967. 

Males accounted for two thirds of the 
140,000 claimants who came on claim 
during the month and were still reporting 
at the monthend. They accounted for a 
smaller proportion at 56 per cent of those 
on continuous claim for five weeks or 
longer, however. The large number of 
men on claim for one to four weeks is due, 
in part, to the incidence of temporary 
layoffs, particularly among production 
employees in the automotive industry and 
to annual holiday shut-downs. 

A total of 124,000 initial and renewal 
claims were filed in local offices across 
Canada during July, compared with 
93,000 in June and 102,000 in July 1967. 
More than 90 per cent of the claims filed 
during each of the three months under 
review represented separations from em- 
ployment during the month. 

The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was estimated at 148,000 for July, 
229,000 for June and 180,000 for July 
1967. Benefit payments amounted to 
$18.9 million in July compared with 
$23.4 million in June and $17.7 million in 
July 1967. The average weekly payments 
for these three dates were $25.51, $25.57 
and $24.64 respectively. 

All provinces with the exception of 
Newfoundland, New Brunswick and Brit- 
ish Columbia reported increases in the 
number of claimants during the month. 
The largest increase, 27 per cent, occurred 
in Ontario, which reflects the temporary 
layoffs and annual holiday shut-downs 
referred to above. 


Unemployment Insurance 


and Manpower Section 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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In contrast to the end of July 1967, 
increases were reported in all provinces. 
Proportionately large increases, ranging 
from 63 to 70 per cent, were shown in the 
Prairie Provinces. Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, with 19 per cent, and Ontario, 
with 20 per cent, were the only provinces 
reporting lower rates of increase than the 
national level. The yearly increases can be 
attributed, in part, to labour disputes and 
strikes. 

The number of claims filed in July was 
higher than in June for all provinces, with 
the exception of Newfoundland, where a 
decline occurred. The number in Ontario, 
where most claims were filed, increased by 
62 per cent. The number in Prince Edward 
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Island and Nova Scotia ranked next, with 
increases of 39 and 34 per cent respectively. 


Compared with one year ago, the 
number of claims was higher across the 
country. The Prairie Provinces and Prince 
Edward Island had the largest percentage 
increases, ranging from 66 to 80 per cent. 
The lowest rates of increase occurred in 
Newfoundland, at 5 per cent, and Ontario, 
at 11 per cent. 


A claimant's unemployment register is placed in the 
active file at the local office as soon as the claim is 
made. As a result, the count of claimants at any given 
time inevitably includes some whose claims are in proc- 
ess. Claimants” should not be interpreted either as 
"total number of beneficiaries” or "total registered 
clients.” 


Summary Table 


Cumulative data 


1968 
January 12 months 
July June July to ending 
Activity 1968 1968 1967 July July 
(in thousands) 
Insured population as at monthend — 4,904 4,803 — — 
Initial and renewal claims filed 
DOtaL Cs ci kticnte- nae 124 93 102 1,183 1,937T 
| Kuh ks: | aren aeraees te Beene 85 66 66 886 1,432T 
REACWEL ono Eee honed 39 27 36 297 506T 
Claimants currently reporting to local 
Pe) eo Se ee er a 321 291 246 494* 415* 
Beneficiaries (weekly average).............. 148 229 180 398 * 304* 
Weeks compensated.............ss:s0ts.00000005 739 915 720 12,095 15,853 
FRSTIRTTE TIE oo va canercacpcsT emer atncsigxess $18,858 $23,401 $17,743 $318,900 $413,481 
Average weekly benefit........................ $ 25.51 ee Pe $ 24.64 - 26.37 $ 26.08 
*Monthly average. 
{Discrepancy between total and subtotals is due to rounding. 
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Cases Nos. 114 to 116 


Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 
Releases Decisions in Three Disputes 


Three disputes were heard by the Cana- 
dian Railway Office of Arbitration at 
hearings in Montreal, September 10, 1968. 
The disputes concerned a yardman’s claim 
for time-and-a-half for working as a yard 
foreman 7!4 hours after working as a 
yard worker; an engineer who failed to 
switch a train; and a clerk who claimed 
call-out compensation. The arbitrator was 
J. F. W. Weatherill, who replaced J. A. 
Hanrahan as the full-time arbitrator on 
July 1. 

The arbitrator allowed one claim and 
disallowed the others. Summaries of the 
three cases, Nos. 114, 115, and 116, follow. 


CASE No. 114 


Dispute between the Toronto, Hamil- 
ton and Buffalo Railway Company 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen over a yardman’s claim for 
time-and-a-half for working as a yard 
foreman after working earlier in the 
day as a yard helper. 

A yardman, working from the spare 
list, worked as a yard helper from 8 a.m. 
to 4 p.m., at which time he was put back 
on the spare list. He was called later and 
worked as a yard foreman starting at 
11.30 p.m. the same day. He was paid at 
the pro rata rate for the earlier job and 
claimed time and a half for working the 
second job. 

The brotherhood claimed that he was 
entitled to time and a half under provi- 
sions of an article in the collective agree- 
ment. The company declined to pay the 
claim, saying that the yardman was 
exercising his seniority in working the 
second job. 

The article in the collective agreement 
says: ““Yardmen assigned to regular shifts 
who are required to work in excess of 
eight consecutive hours, or who are re- 
quired to commence work on second tour 
of duty within 24 hours of the starting 
time of the preceding shift paid for at pro 
rata rate, will be paid for time worked in 
excess of eight hours continuous service 
and for the second tour of duty at one 
and one-half times the pro rata rate.’’The 
next part of the article says that ‘‘Spare 
or extra yardmen who are required to 
work in excess of eight consecutive hours, 
or who are required to commence work 
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on a second tour of duty within a 24-hour 
period without an interval of eight hours 
or more having intervened between the 
completion of work on the previous yard 
job and the time required to report for 
work on a second yard job, will be paid 
for time worked in excess of eight hours’ 
continuous service and for the second tour 
of duty at one and one-half times the pro 
rata rate.’ A further section of the article 
declares that the preceding would not 
apply ‘‘when exercising seniority rights.” 

The grievance was allowed. The arbi- 
trator said that the interval between the 
grievor’s first and second tour of duty 
was less than eight hours and that it was 
not proved that the yardman was exer- 
cising seniority rights. 


CASE No. 115 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Prairie Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers concerning discipline of five 
demerit marks assessed an engineer 
for ‘“‘failure to carry out instructions 
with regard to switching”’ a train. 

An engineer handling a train arrived at 
his destination, where he was given a 
message to switch the train. He did not 
switch the train, but proceeded to the 
booking-in point and booked rest when 
he was relieved by the outgoing engineer. 
He was assessed five demerit marks. The 
brotherhood contended that there was no 
offense and that the discipline was in vio- 
lation of an article of the collective agree- 
ment. The company would not remove 
the discipline. 

The article states that the “engineer 
will not be required to leave terminal 
until he has had at least eight hours rest, 
if requested, but such rest must be booked 
on arrival.... Train may be laid up for 
engineer to obtain rest between terminals, 
after he has been on duty 12 hours, upon 
advice to train dispatcher.” 

The arbitrator said that the message 
given to the engineer was a _ properly 
authorized order relating to switching in 
the yard. In his reading of the article, the 
arbitrator found that it did not apply to 
this case, because the engineer was not 
required to take a train out of the termi- 


nal, and he had been on duty for only six 
hours and 10 minutes when he was asked 
to do the switching. 

Other articles of the agreement say 
that, in some circumstances, engineers of 
incoming trains may be required to 
perform certain yard switching. “It is my 
conclusion that he was required to carry 
out those instructions, and, accordingly, 
the discipline was properly imposed. The 
discipline—five demerit marks—was of a 
relatively minor nature, and there is no 
issue as to its extent.” 

The grievance was dismissed. 


CASE No. 116 


Dispute between Canadian National 
Railways and the Brotherhood of 
Railway, Airline and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees ex parte con- 
cerning a claim by a shop accountant 
clerk for call-out compensation. 

A clerk claimed call-out compensation 
relating to two occasions on which he was 
entitled to be called to work, but was not 
called. No issue was raised as to whether 
he was entitled to be called out and there 
was work to be done at 7 p.m. one evening 
and later the same night a 3 a.m. 

The company did try to locate the clerk 
on the first occasion, but was unable to 
do so. The grievor’s personal file listed 
another town as his home, but gave no 
local address or phone number. The com- 
pany tried to locate the boarding house in 
which he was said to live. So, two other 
employees were called, recalled at 3 a.m. 
and picked up by a taxi. 

The arbitrator said, ‘‘I am satisfied that 
both the supervisor and the grievor’s 
fellow employees made a sincere effort to 
locate [the grievor] at this time, and that 
these efforts were the only reasonable ones 
at this time. No purpose would have been 
served in repeating these futile efforts for 
the 3 a.m. call.” 

The grievance was dismissed, but the 
arbitrator said that the company did not 
substantiate an allegation that the grievor 
had failed to supply his address and phone 
number, although the company said he 
had been requested to so at the beginning 
of 1968. 
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Publications Received 


In the Department of Labour Library 


List No. 237 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may be 
borrowed by making application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Applicants must apply through the library 
of their organization. Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Annual Reports 


1. CALIFORNIA. DIVISION OF LABOR STATISTICS 
AND RESEARCH. Union Pay Rates and Supplemental 
Benefits in Selected Collective Bargaining Agreements; January 
I, 1968. San Francisco, 1968. Pp. 21. 

Cover-title of January 1, 1968 report: Union Pay Rates and 
Supplemental Benefits, Ten California Cities. 


2. CANADA. PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. Annual 
Report, 1967. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1968. Pp. 49. 
English and French on opposite pages. 


3. CANADA. BUREAU DE LA MAIN-D’OEUVRE 
FEMININE. Faits et données, la main d’ oeuvre féminine [1967]. 
Ottawa, 1968. Pp. 16. 

Texte en francais et en anglais. 

CANADA. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Facts and_ Figures, 
Women in the Labour Force [1967]. Ottawa, 1968. Pp. 16. 

English and French, the latter reversed with separate title 
page. 

Business 
4. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Creating a 


Market. Geneva, 1968. Pp. 180. 
“An I.L.O. programmed book.” 


5. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. Start- 
ing and Managing a Swap Shop or Consignment Sale Shop, by 
Henry H. Ware. Washington, GPO, 1968. Pp. 78. 

“Swap shops and consignment-sale shops... act between 
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two individuals—one with something to sell (or barter) and 
another who wants to acquire it by purchase or barter.” 
Contents: First cousins to a secondhand store. The shop 
and its equipment. What will you swap/or sell? The rules of 
the house. In a consignment-sale shop. In a swap shop. Mark- 
downs and sales—mostly swap shops. The people in your shop. 
Getting people into your shop. Where to get more information. 


Collective Agreements 


6. BRITISH COLUMBIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
RESEARCH BRANCH. A Survey of Collective Agreements in 
British Columbia, 1966/67. Victoria, 1968. Pp. [38]. 


7. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. RE- 
SEARCH BRANCH. Ontario Collective Agreement Expira- 
tions, 1968. Toronto, 1968. Pp. 175. 


8. QUINET, FELIX. Evolution des techniques et conventions 
collectives de travail; causerie prononcée .. . devant les membres 
du Club Lions de la Ville de Hull, le 30 mai 1968. (Ottawa, 
Ministére du Travail, 1968]. Pp. 8. 


Conferences 


9. CANADIAN BAR ASSOCIATION. Papers presented 
at the Annual Meeting 1967, Quebec City, Quebec. Don Mills, 
Ontario, CCH Canadian Limited, 1968. Pp. iv, 243. 

‘*Consolidated index, papers presented at annual meetings, 
the Canadian Bar Association, 1954-1967”: p. 233-243. 

Some of the topics covered in these papers were air law, the 
Canadian constitution, compulsory arbitration, maritime law, 
and the report of the Carter Royal Commission on Taxation. 


10. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 5Ist, 
Geneva, 1967. Record of Proceedings. Geneva, International 
Labour Office, 1968. Pp. 892. 


11. STUDY CONFERENCE FOR SENIOR MANAGE- 
MENT, UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 4th, 1966. Consumer 
Credit and its Effect on the Community; Proceedings... 
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Wednesday, 17th August, 1966. [Adelaide, Australian Institute 
of Management, Adelaide Division, 1967 ?]. Pp. 53. 

Conference conducted jointly by the Australian Institute of 
Management, Adelaide Division and the Commerce Depart- 
ment of the University of Adelaide. 

Contents: The role of consumer credit in the developing 
Australian economy. The role of consumer credit in effective 
marketing. Management problems arising from the use and 
growth of consumer credit. 


Employment Management 


12. HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW. How Successful 
Executives handle People; 12 Studies on Communications and 
Management Skills. [Rev. ed. Boston ?. n.d., 1965 ?]. Pp. 148. 

Three of the articles in this edition appeared in the earlier 
(1960) edition; the rest are published in this form for the first 
time. ‘‘Contents of this book copyrighted 1951-1965”’. 

Contents: Clear communications for chief executives, by 
Robert N. McMurray Organizational effectiveness under 
stress, by Chris Argyris. What killed Bob Lyons? By Harry 
Levinson, Listening to people, by Ralph G. Nichols and 
Leonard A. Stevens. Barriers and gateways to communications, 
by Carl R. Rogers and F. J. Roethlisberger. The power to see 
ourselves, by Paul J. Brouwer. Discipline without punishment, 
by John Huberman. Who are your motivated workers ? By M. 
Scott Myers. The dynamics of subordinacy, by Abraham 
Zaleznik. Making human relations work, by Elizabeth and 
Francis Jennings. Diagnosing interdepartmental conflict, by 
John A. Seiler. Positive program for performance appraisal, 
by Alva F. Kindall and James Gatza. 


Great Britain. National Board for Prices and Incomes 


The following nine reports were issued by the National Board 
for Prices and Incomes of Great Britain and published by 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office in London between 1965 and 
1968. 


13. Armed Forces Pay. 1966. Pp. 7. Its Report No. 10. 


14. Distribution Costs of Fresh Fruit and Vegetables. 1967. 
Pp. [24]. Its Report No. 31. 


15. Pay of the Higher Civil Service. 1966. Pp. 5. Its Report 
No. 11. 


16. Post Office Charges. 1968. Pp. 90. Its Report No. 58. 
17. Prices of Bread and Flour. 1965. Pp. [20] Its Report No. 3. 


18. Prices of Standard Newsprint. 1967. Pp. [21]. Its Report 
No. 26. 


19. Salaries of Staff employed by the General Accident Fire 
and Life Assurance Corporation Limited. 1967. Pp. 17. Its 
Report No. 41. 


20. Wages and Conditions in the Electrical Contracting 
Industry. 1966. Pp. [32]. Its Report No. 24. 


21. Wages, Costs and Prices in the Printing Industry. 1965. 
Pp. [32]. Its Report No. 2. 


Industrial Relations 


22. GREAT BRITAIN. ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
TRADE UNIONS AND EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Report. London, HMSO, 1968. Pp. ix, 351, [1]. 

Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Lord Donovan. Appendix 3: List 
of witnesses who gave oral evidence, p. 334-336. Appendix 4: 
Research papers published by the Royal Commission, p. 337. 
Index to report: p. 349-[352]. 

The Commission examined the relationships between em- 
ployer and employee, the work of trade unions and employers’ 
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associations, and, indirectly, was involved in investigation of — 


collective bargaining and of the State’s role in industrial 
relations. Partial contents: The system of industrial relations. 
The reform of collective bargaining. The extension of collective 
bargaining. The efficient use of manpower. Strikes and other 
industrial action. The enforcement of collective agreements. 
Safeguards for employees against unfair dismissal. Labour 
Tribunals. Safeguards for individuals in relation to trade 
unions. Trade unions. Employers’ associations. Changes in the 
law. Workers’ participation in management. 


23. TURNER, HERBERT ARTHUR. Labour Relations in 
the Motor Industry; a Study of Industrial Unrest and an Interna- 
tional Comparison, by H. A. Turner, Garfield Clacrk and 
Geoffrey Roberts. London, Allen & Unwin, 1967. 

The authors examine the frequency of industrial disputes in 
the British automobile industry, and, in the course of their 
study, consider industrial relations and working conditions in 
this industry. One chapter of the book deals with industrial 
relations in the motor industry in the U.S., Germany, France, 
Italy, Sweden and Japan. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 

24. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASHING- 
TON, D.C. The New Wage and Hour Law, by the Editorial 
Staff of Labor Relations Reporter under the direction of 
Howard J. Anderson. Rev. ed. Washington, 1967. Pp. 169, 
2ESS Ta 

Appendix (p. 1-218, 2d group): Text of Fair Labor Standards 
Act as amended in 1966. Text of House managers’ statement. 
Text of House Labor Committee’s report. Text of Senate 
Labor Committee’s report. Excerpts from Congressional 
debate. 


25. NEMETZ, NATHANIEL THEODORE. Report of 
Swedish Labour Laws and Practices, by the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Nathaniel Theodore Nemetz [to the Minister of Labour of 
British Columbia, the Hon. L. R. Peterson. Victoria, Queen’s 
Printer] 1968. Pp. 15. 

Mr. Justice Nemetz was appointed by the Minister of Labour 
of British Columbia, the Hon. L. R. Peterson, to study and 
report upon Swedish labour laws and practices to see if the 
knowledge learned could be applied to the industrial relations 
Situation in British Columbia. Recommendations are made 
concerning the settlement of industrial disputes. 


26. ROMAN, PAUL DAVID. An Analysis of the Effective- 
ness of the Reporting and Disclosure Provisions of Sections 202 
and 203 of the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959. Ann Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 1967. 
Pp. 259. 

Thesis (Ph.D.)—St. Louis University, 1967. ‘‘This is an 
authorized facsimile ... produced by microfilm-xerography in 
1967....” “The particular concern of this dissertation is the 
approach taken by the LMRDAA in dealing with racketeering, 
corruption and conflict of interest situations in the labor- 
management area. Sections 202 and 203 of the LMRDA require 
union officers, employers and labour relations consultants to 
report certain specified transactions and agreements.” 


Labour Supply 


27. CASSELL, FRANK H. Corporate Manpower Planning. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, Industrial Relations 
Center, 1968. Pp. 13. 


28. [SYMPOSIUM ON THE LABOUR MARKET AND 
INFLATION, INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR LA- 
BOUR STUDIES, GENEVA, 1966]. The Labour Market and 
Inflation; the Proceedings of a Symposium held at the Interna- 
tional Institute for Labour Studies in Geneva, 24-26, October 
1966, under the chairmanship of Pierre Massé. Edited by 
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Anthony D. Smith; with a preface by R. W. Cox. London, 
Macmillan; New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1968. Pp. xx, 246, 
[1]. 

This volume consists of an introduction by Anthony D. 
Smith, ten papers presented at the Symposium, a closing 
statement by Pierre Massé, and an analysis of the proceedings 
by Anthony D. Smith. The Symposium was concerned with 
two major questions: ‘‘First, given that a wage policy normally 
involves a degree of centralisation in the sense that general 
criteria are established for sectional wage adjustments, can 
measures be taken in return for which unions might accept 
some restraint in the wage claims they put forward in the 
formal, centralised, wage bargaining negotiations ? Secondly, 
how can existing decentralised methods of wage determination 
be less inflation-prone ?”’ 


29. US. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 
Historical Statistics of Employment Security Activities, 1938- 
1966. Washington, GPO, 1968. Pp. 144. 


30. WERNER, ROBERT EDWIN. Some Institutional 
Aspects of the Labour Market in a Depressed Area. Ann Arbor 
Mich., University Microfilms, 1967. Pp. 180. 

Thesis (Ph.D.)—University of Wisconsin, 1967. ‘“‘This ‘O-P 
Book’ is an authorized facsimile produced by microfilm- 
xerography in 1967....” This study examines the labour 
market in the Wilkes-Barre/Hazelton, Pennsylvania area 
between the years 1940 and 1965S. 


Labouring Classes 


31. CZARNECKI, EDGAR RALPH. Factors affecting 
the Growth of American Labour Unions. Ann Arbor, Mich., 
University Microfilms, 1967. Pp. 321. 

Thesis (Ph.D.)—Georgetown University, 1967. ‘“‘This is an 
authorized facsimile ... produced by microfilm-xerography in 
1967.... The author was employed as an Assistant Director 
of Research and Education for a large International Union for 
over eight years. He appraises the present state of American 
unionism, and in doing so reviews and criticizes the available 
statistical information on union membership. 


32. [INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON ADJUST- 
MENT OF WORKERS TO TECHNICAL CHANGE AT 
PLANT LEVEL, AMSTERDAM, 1966]. Adjustment of 
Workers to Technological Change at Plant Level; International 
Conference, Amsterdam, ISth-18th November 1966; Final 
Report. Paris, OECD, Manpower and Social Affairs Director- 
ate, Social Affairs Division, 1968. Pp. 128, [1]. 

At head of title: International seminars, 1966-5. Supplement 
to Final Report Paris, OECD, 1968. Pp. 591. 

The final report on the conference contains excerpts from an 
introductory speech by Professor Fred L. Polak of the Nether- 
lands, a summary of the discussions by D. I. Caddick, and a 


_ paper by Solomon Barkin, ‘‘ Personnel and industrial relations 


programmes: part of an integrated national active manpower 
policy.”’ The supplement contains papers prepared for the 
conference by rapporteurs, selections from the discussions, 
and a summary of each of the sessions. 


33. NEW BRUNSWICK. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
A Second Look at the Drop-out Problem in Apprenticeship 
Training. Fredericton, 1968. Pp. 75. 
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This is a follow-up to “‘Some dimensions of the drop-out 
problem in apprenticeship training,’ published by the Depart- 
ment in March 1967 as its Study no. 1. Both the present study 
and the earlier one were written by Ronald W. Johnson. The 
purpose of this study, based on interviews with 20 men who 
had cancelled their apprenticeship, was to find out the reasons 
for their dropping out of the trade training. There is a summary 
of the results of the interviews as well as summaries of inter- 
views with 20 men who had not completed their apprenticeship 
and with 20 men who had completed their training. 


Women 


34. AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND 
NATIONAL SERVICE. Equal Pay; Some Aspects of Aus- 
tralian and Overseas Practice. 3rd ed. Melbourne, 1968. Pp. 125. 


35. GREAT BRITAIN. COMMITTEE ON STATUTORY 
MAINTENANCE LIMITS. Report. London, HMSO, 1968. 
Pox 136.111, 

At head of title: Home Office. Miss Jean Graham Hall, 
chairman. The Committee’s terms of reference were “To 
examine the financial limits prescribed by statute for orders 
which may be made in magistrates’ courts for the maintenance 
of wives and children, to consider the appropriate machinery 
for adjusting such limits to changing circumstances, and to 
make recommendations.”’ 


Miscellaneous 


36. CANADA. PARLIAMENT. SENATE. Report pursuant 
to Resolution of the Senate to the Honourable the Speaker by 
the Parliamentary Counsel relating to the Enactment of the 
British North America Act, 1867, any Lack of Consonance 
between its terms and Judicial Construction of them and Cognate 
Matters. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1961. 1 vol. (various 
pagings). 

At head of title: The Senate of Canada, session of 1939, 
William F. O’Connor, Parliamentary counsel of the Senate. 
First published in 1939. For contents of Annexes to the report 
see p. 3-6. 


37. MCDOUGALL, JOHN LORNE. Canadian Pacific, a 
Brief History. Montreal McGill University Press, 1968. Pp. 200. 

The author, Professor in the School of Business of Queen’s 
University from 1932 to 1966, has written about the CPR and 
about its subsidiary companies and the part the CPR has played 
in the development of this country. 


38. NEW BRUNSWICK. HUMAN RIGHTS COM- 
MISSION. A Study of the Socially Disadvantaged. Fredericton 
[1968 ?]. Pp. [17]. 

An analysis of the results of a study wherein forty New 
Brunswick university students were asked to assess 18 categories 
of social disadvantage among segments of the New Brunswick 
population. 


39. NICHOLLS, WILLIAM M. Views on Rural Develop- 
ment in Canada; a study of the Views of the Member Organiza- 
tions of the Canadian Council on Rural Development. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1968. Pp. 132. 


40. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Jndustrial Research Associa- 
tions in the United Kingdom. Paris, 1967. Pp. 219. 
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STATISTICS SECTION 


Current Labour Statistics 


Percentage Change From | 
Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year | 
(in thousands) | 
APE Ney Pier ITA BO Reto R GE itn. cect vedetee Weedaceeevaheesesesn wens September 21 7,971 — 3.8 + 3.1 
BS TA SY CL eee ta ee TT eR NES a cosh Bc da lepu cas grdesusa vantgovnseie September 21 7,709 — 3.2 + 2.6 
PSEC TUN UUIE Cee fp ht ee en eo ks cacaautteen cacddeiewesvabeses September 21 605 — 7.4 — 4,7 
PN EI“ EI TEIEUIEC Gere eee eee eee sda, Aide wace sina oneexaeaies September 21 7,104 — 2.9 + 3.3 | 
Eek eee eg a ee tS ica September 21 6,631 — 3.2 + 4.1 
PL WOT RS eI OUES sO AOL Ge ste. feaerecok socen tn siete geaneeeonsasieeea es September 21 6,327 + 4.3 + 1.3 
x UV OF CSS HT IIAT SS OUIIOUR SS cb 555055, dn seeds agen em saan diesec. September 21 1,077 +16.9 +14.5 
EEDIOV CdeOU tan Ors ati OL Kerth Od oe HEA becen odeteg bouhes September 21 305 — 68.9 tyes) | 
SEONG EX Bent bana Bie er een ton ee September 21 262 —17.9 +19.6 | 
TAME HH D|S (ee RwOe Rh bla, Nei h ta ae EE 1 aay ly oleae eA i OG BE September 21 28 — 20.0 +16.7 
CEL ee er ee ent ee gel Ca on ssc evan lee sug larvae iene’ September 21 99 — 20.2 +17.9 
MPT ATG eee Rae os cole oats aah iadevcavsnbes September 21 73 — 18.0 +14.1 
[Sp AT tee Re, Alea (amare Alana lh 6 Ol i Bel an ak Ot do September 21 26 —16.1 +30.0 
{Tor GL te aha bal) I Li oa) oh ate ea RR Nc Gs September 21 36 — 10.0 +33.3 
NP AUTO AWE AIG SCOK III Oa OL Kee eit Ml cinch pds bce soi scantantdaeneense September 21 249 —17.0 +20.9 
SP OLUDOLALY Lav Olimpia Ons AS ee eA eh cess Pict cdsace vacates shea September 21 13 — 31.6 0.0 
SU re lt PME OVIMEIN TD (1961100) (ca caneece cacenesoieAnertetsobeese June 124.5 + 1.5 — 0.6 | 
Manutacturing employment (1961 = 100) coil. .ce ectslechacctesccscsseese June . 123.2 + 1.0 — 1.2 
LR NGSs FUE aan CIN We ce eye, dopa es ae Ch een and iia) ad ssl och cvadehewsues 18 6 months 85,339 — —21.7 | 
ieee Ort e A DOUL LOLCat emer en vices ee ess, aes ns 18 6 months 44,907 — —25.3 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
ECE SAI MOCK Olean te ne een RT Steet Ne es Ret aat fa doaensd September 124 —15.1: +34.8 
OSG EGER Wo RE a BUS) AS 8 BA DG 9 bl 9 8 ROA i oi ac aR RR ge September 30,063 —49.9 —12.3 
ME reATIOLEEMY TIAL GANS Steet ees Oe NR aaa September 346,140 415 oe —23.0 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.)........ccccceese see cee ees June $109.89 + 0.5 + 6.7 | 
PLVEL ARE OUT VECATINIVE SU LI e Jone eet Nee to ntsc tae eee RE Bhi ewves June Sire 0.0 + 7.5 | 
PAVETAPe MOUS WOLKE PCL Week (Ils) )oeo ste. ick wee ee cock June 40.4 — 0.5 — 0.5 
PUT ARG WEEK IY WAGES AITO) 6 re inet a, one eas June $103.78 — 0.6 6:8 
PSC SUINer rice ANCes, (L040 NOU a i hr ce de ase nee ce September 156.4 + 0.3 + 3.8 | 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100)............ June LEST — 12 +) Sal 
Total labour income (thousands of dollars) ......c.cceccecceseeseseseseeeees June 2,972 22 ae er 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
LOE AVErAge PUG tO): sy ee eee yen July 148.0 — 10.6 + 4.8 
IMLASIT ACEP OC Meee ests foe Aan eee a en cnn hes tea bi July 147.3 —12.2 ao ot 
Bia 11) oak © Ae OR eaten fee ee aR Ree CALS Tae Rege July 161.4 — 13.8 me 
ISOS ren ee ries Ree set ee ee, ee RS . July 35:8 —10.5 521 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTIONT 
SEA GE ech ae: aa, la coy OREM AR No Wel RENN OE SR RT ARTY ok Ee August 14,471 — 5.6 + 8.5 
RATE OT LG UES re gee cee oe Mat eat excrete et On ae ie August 12,438 +12.5 +15.9 
ROUSER CUNSUIOTION 2 ere e ae en ae ee e August 97,270 + 2.0 +19.1 


*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


tCentres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 
B-1—Labour Income 


C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
F-1 and F-2—Prices 


G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended September 21, 1968 
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British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
(in thousands) 

Soe UMM Se No can cnadaeencinicvennsansndannanecdgannss oe ie 658 2,250 2,932 1,337 794 
av suns dt Paavadhs canvases onunanshinatanes 5,440 456 1,559 1,968 916 541 
RN ae cansikice ta nennvbachnnsdusgevand inowadvanka yey | 202 691 964 421 253 
ao og asics idgsie cus nsavsb in dns vubdemrncoasanie 764 74 220 250 145 75 
a Re oo scenu picinapsnons¥ oat sunenceneastaaiian’ 1,175 119 380 385 191 100 
sin uc sassgisonb nsiotbinabcdlasiasnninnianneskd 3,399 247 979 1,287 534 352 
oe Sa ia c= inscach vn bk fauasnnadiseusas <aniuaes 2,404 200 613 920 423 248 
i oss aan apymanahsiatandaniedaannnapnsanieias 229 18 58 90 44 19 

ee a oc seamvh vuaieionm suvicnhankh inns bos 7,709 630 py bs 2,859 1,311 758 
i an scociePhsinabisemadac suninibsbak 5,258 433 1,482 1,923 901 519 
Fee ce cus. ssanhsnanganuacddusenaccnnaasinaie’ 2,451 197 669 936 410 239 
Soe, os sn idkcwnkaneadnicsnasvansihanaasmanes 605 35 139 160 244 27 
I CORRS oa =o cs cauasny vidniarmennreuuanaanent 7,104 595 2,012 2,699 1,067 731 
I nis scan Saaeercbniatacevasnesannnebewvad 6,631 549 1,871 2,529 1,006 676 
a a xsi nsvah nsntuniicanhy amashnntaiesswnpvtns 4,398 370 1,268 1,669 638 453 
Ia ae 2 Pr. ani sive gsbninbspetbnsaaabooeoeaie 23233 179 603 860 368 223 

Se «dass canna in blanounanionahvsiiocaes 262 28 99 73 26 36 
Tee sci sesamboedennvainabor+inesmmeus 182 23 77 45 15 22 
I ae asa oa Sul chong caacobueoeniaien 80 ™ 22 28 11 14 

PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE i. cnccsseccssscisecssisscsnnssess 6,378 682 1,877 2,183 996 640 
CR so 5 So cco caannbu names omuesth 1,673 208 477 556 261 171 
EL AEE EEL ER OT MO ATTEN T Ee 4,705 474 1,400 1,627 735 469 
*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended September 21, 1968 
I III. 


20-64 years 
14-19 Men Women 65 Years 
Years $$ ————__ and Over 
Total All Persons Married Other Married Other All Persons 


(in thousands) 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


PLL) COV ER oer epee eee 14,349 2,379 4,092 1,110 4,180 1,078 1,510 
ABOU PO) RAs Baie ps ite econ 1 aos 7,971 764 3,936 903 1,384 159 229 
Pipioyed sn cataicas nesta terete rinent ee 7,709 699 3,849 851 ie355 733 222 
RIM POV Cle oe es ee eee ia wos 262 65 87 32 29 22 igs 
NOT IM DABOUR PORCH ise) 0 Ae 6,378 1,615 156 207 25196 323 1,281 


PARTICIPATION RATET 


bE Ss an ro ot 5) Og A RE ee Sr REE A WR, aE | 
PVT 2: se Neer nian a UI CE Mea 55.6 32.1 96.2 81.4 33.1 70.0 15.2 

57.9 46.3 96.5 88.4 31.0 70.0 14.9 | 

UNEMPLOYMENT RATE} | 
TOG a ery id Pee ye cs care ne les 3.3 8.5 20. 5.8 pa 2.9 ** | 
PU Late eo ee een ube 3.9 8.1 2.6 6.6 22 3.6 ** | 


*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
{The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. | 
{The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

**Less than 10,000 unemployed. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended September 21, 1968 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1968 1968 1967 


(in thousands) 


ph isie 20k OST EIS EO Bg 5 BY 20 nn See ee a ee ee RE tf 262 319 219 

Pomp OCsey AYO TOO caysiee yy es ee eee LR PEE Re). | ih niee 13 19 13 

Pe Mme eT haa SCO Ia OOK. occ eset 2c cdc cocoons eich oes 249 300 206 
SEEKING 

SAVAL ES WELT (7 gl Sn Eh, SAI se ie UE ng teal 24 Ble Ey 234 275 194 

Bt alii eee ook pee ee eS on ea NC ie Oe Se ne ae ean NN 15 25 12 

RAVI LARLY Seer wee ds, meds SAME ds Se SU a eh ened Cee 83 82 76 

ba TCE LO CaS: SR Te he 2 AS ee Sy, SO ane aaa Rr ee ai her, CREME AU = Lol 91 131 73 

SRM tre ie. eh Merce ol Barna (eee AU i PLUS ae Oy, cond eh ome tee. YR 38 38 29 

EGTA | WUD Oud SUT | 80S ee ale RB RE Eat: CC a eR Ra le IN in a we eet 37 49 28 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


This table was not received from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in time for inclusion in this issue. It will reappear in January. | 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers vey of establishments employing less then 20 persons. Tables C-5 
having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at June to C-7 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number 
1968, employers in the principal non-agricultural industries of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They relate only to wage- 
reported a total employment of 3,667,635. Table C-3 gives earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, 
estimates of total employment, by industry divisions, for the whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees 
provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of establish- as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


ments employing 20 or more persons and from a sample sur- 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Compositet Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
AVERAGES 
aN Ned BI oa cu-sninsnesaovackwdsnnine’ ddtaseancaneh 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 
826 So sais aennsalpa ecanidnssensvdavseantoxeaiae 108.2 110.6 86.51 111.1 110.9 90.42 
aN Ni dsc ss auesvatsovanw geantensvsbvcennenotnnas 114.3 116.3 91.01 117.2 116.2 94.78 
a ee os pu nacnlavniaans desea ivesenaeickian save 120.7 12331 96.30 123.5 122.8 100.13 
a es sada puecnsanangonsteianipnadante 1226 131.4 102.79 123.2 130.6 106.53 
I ee en a ao ne snhionsaniquendnnnbeadidlemenuabesses 125.3 131.6 102.96 124.7 130.7 106.60 
et 5 hs sn esnspach cht enemies 125.8 132.1 103.35 124.3 130.1 106.12 
Ia 6 2 as 080, (Nisa dn niece bun nnicncomaosnnennhaaeear 127.0 132.5 103.66 126.7 130.9 106.73 
Sa so. ue eanhn gens adanomnden een 125.9 133.9 104.77 135.5 133.0 108.45 
or ors nsata unl hush uosnnaitsansRenai nates 124.8 134.3 105.10 123;3 134.1 109,32 
a ne os es aciivomdenapnduanntadeeen Yanan 124.3 134.5 105.26 123.2 134.5 109.71 
IO 1 0 A a Re eH Pe) are 120.5 131.1 102.49 119.8 132.1 107.83 
IE Rd 2.0 wan devine cane onaevanarevacenuhenreepad 118.6 135.6 106.10 119.8 135.3 110.30 
PRE RR 127 ics caceus auvrhnanpiervenotsakaasnees 117.1 137.0 107.17 117.8 136.5 111.31 
ON NES CRS I ah SR SER 118.0 13735 107.57 119.4 136.7 111.48 
MERRIE TEE os 52 SS boo cian sacl nak bis giao dnescictenngs 119.3 139.3 108.97 120.2 140.2 114.33 
ON 2 ESE ok SRI RP ep oO Py cable, Pah EMOTE 122.7 139.8 109.39 122.0 140.2 114.35 
a Sea 28) oe ot 9, da nnn aes OREO 124.5 140.7 110.07 123.2 139.8 114.03 
*Revised. 7Preliminary. 


tIncludes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, 
insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 


Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


nn nn nnn UE EItEtSISEsdsSSSStsS cS 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
June May June June May June 
Areas 1968 - 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
fA est ddl (Act a 1a a MM OURO Bea Ree as naponacate Se een rare SSenpamrUT an rl 121.4 116.2 120.6 90.02 89.50 84.56 
Ren T EE Vials Boel cee SAM AR tite DEN Aa One peeRee eo Feed 128.0 Pico 124.8 98.85 98.70 90.38 
Riri Pawar. USPATC a. seat ek os oss takes tamed iota meovtenneest 1392 fol 13533 Tyesaea| 72.48 7120 
TEs occ rg] 472 ele S(t 07k Ae i, te ORs nee ee OPER ae 116.8 HISD 116.4 88.19 87.89 82.55 
Pe DCTS WICK eves xi ere tcndecnn ee ees eae aes angle 121.2 116.7 AWA Fi 88.02 87.19 84.43 
“EES oh URS O09, DRI Sr POLE Dee RU RMT Se pS LLP gh mt 120.0 DLSst 122;3 107.63 107.93 101.16 
OT lar ake. Cee RR tome 0 SRE ee £ NREnNE S IR BRE DU rrel 5 SRE 126.6 125.9 126.7 |W Be 8, 112.85 106.07 
EN a oo Lot 0 SMO pene an OP PRION orf Co mre AoE Ste OES gE Ue SIA er 124.9 122.2 124.9 105.12 102.94 96.99 
RG LES] GP a mina lhe sl ee OIE Aa CSc ee ye he tt Li hy) Bh 118.4 100.97 99.31 92.38 | 
ETE TT PO. 1 Mop aE one EPR eb Ns eRe i LUA RE 1h 124.7 pegs 124.1 104.78 101.83 97.01 | 
FN Lacy 42 Rapin MRD cass BCPA Cee RE HAE Re seen tonto Ree re Nt Ot 131.3 128.0 130.7 108.40 106.16 100.53 : 
iP eT ahs gk OH 65) Lee] a] 7 Nea st ama RUDE mmm aaa Renn Raa RS ce 130.8 128.6 132.6 121.63 129.20 LId335 
COA IN DAG ee as oo eee A re te te Uae Statice 124.5 M22 ah 125.3 109.89 109.39 102.96 . 
URBAN AREAS 
no dl Foc 1 pa tate) es aero SoS Aes re Pm rs BE REE IGM # 136.8 137.3 140.7 88.28 87.02 80.58 
ETT E: b Cordes yb. SSR oman ACC MnN Oni Rg he Ale Nee a Mae 115.6 114.1 114.5 O29 91.58 84.29 
at HLS Oa NO ERLE, SaSiPl eS aoe Oe kor ly oe LE Se RS RES 101.9 101.9 98.7 94.65 94.06 95.74 
WADIC COLI e cyte N Ee ree ey eee ees LL RNR cantina es ol as 119.9 118.2 119.0 87.20 86.08 82.83 
Berita: OHIG eet cy es uct Cadi enelsratic oss Me ean Ae 107.0 107.6 is Bey 90.32 87.38 85.41 
Gly) CPN AA 1h ARR DeWine aN lb eee eee Od oth he ae 108.6 106.1 114.2 128.74 124.13 123.06 
Bea cr ne i ached ete eM uti a cee eos 1223 121.8 124.6 109.13 110.34 102.28 
6 lila eg) eeemreee FE pM oi, a Sos cd ce cnc ues) 114.8 113.4 118.7 94.43 94.08 86.93 
PUR R Ga Te TELS br, MAME ee Bones |: 2 ae Sa Raa EC ei Pty 101.2 99.6 104.8 109.02 110.87 108.30 | 
a LPFG Ud O10 74S 0 0 aeene a Dae Bi 0 JR) UR NES EN alae 112.6 116.1 120.2 94.91 Epa Ii) 85.78 
{Pe ES Sais Fer nase as Be ee PC RR eC MIRE 114.4 112.6 119.8 99.89 96.47 95.89 
GARE Foe we TORIC Ae Reon ot hk, ea Ne Dene Se NO eh oe ask 127.8 | Pane) 102.91 100.12 96.13 | 
GV AUC. Reenter sass tes on fod Suze aoe As LL6¢7. 114.4 119.2 95.56 97.42 89.17 
RUE Naot OT 5 Ml Me «lade 1 ae BEN Wb De a Ee Ce 267.0 265.8 247.6 109.84 111.49 104.03 | 
Lin) SSCP AO LAU Pa a RO I 115.8 114.5 13552 100.29 99.49 99.41 
Petey aialTic POEL TUNUN cn ete yi ers cate. cie es gta ees (see 120.2 133.0 106.01 102.63 104.14 
TATE LS SE Pe CL, ne ae ene aD rre RAE 138.1 139.7 139.0 105.46 102.48 96.50 | 
BA AT COT eter ats et Pe Ponce: PO BE oP aN Jn Vita an 118.9 120.5 119.8 116.08 15.52 109.67 | 
Bee oni ees vee ee ee. Se, aos, ts ee 126.1 124.3 122.8 105.76 109.49 101.55 | 
TOUTE POTIONS = ot EU Aste geoe) 3. ae coe ee ee te 143.7 144.9 143.4 101.19 100.86 93.95 
UES oe Per mele 2 kA na: Se Pn Se 120.0 119.6 126.9 104.24 103.35 9825 
UTES WE GE LSU PRO replete CO Na 0d eR EG 106.8 104.6 119.7 102.91 102.79 IS 22 
RRA ee eer a taco en 3) cia ei a oe 132.4 139.6 137.4 131.84 141.74 12153 
METRO ONG eM emne As dalle thane. costed PE esl s cae ve 131.8 131.4 138.9 Ki3693 113.41 109.98 
aA TSA eee eI eer ede alee Aid 007 oth tau ce aide Nee 142.4 141.1 136.9 140.50 142.69 138.58 
SVC CRESS at Ee ges co en Pe eV MT 120.9 118.7 124.9 123228 121.36 118.96 
PO ULESTLE i I OR es 2s ord os Ce PRI ie A od | Gang 116.6 114.8 1122 130.61 128.56 118.17 
Py MOEN 9 SRF 9 Fe tC os Sie Ae ROR ra ORE Oe 12721 142.9 142.9 1B sat 8 123.25 12°32 
LAC OSTERV CEE TAG OIG BSS LAT Sees Ae Re “ASA a UR aD 78.0 76.8 87.1 101.48 99.26 93.74 
Een ec ke ge mL 128.5 127.6 126.8 113.81 112.89 106.80 
Welland Se St Sead cle ON ee esciate a oe ant fey 109.8 GE) PGE 128.96 126.01 120.58 
Windsor ee ee Ce elk sD em ee LN ele 150.5 148.2 150.1 129.76 134.98 116.27 
Winnipeg ieee eae Mies tet areas fat ie eg i EAC I Lis 7 7a) 119.4 93.71 o228 87.53 
fan Th PRR Oy PCE: Ream Oey SO En eS a 19335 1225 2350 97.59 94.63 93.88 
ESSN 07 eat ie Peek ae AG Ue ey 6 149.1 146.7 144.2 99.06 92.66 91.29 
CETL CY git one it Ee ERE Gn en CERRO EE Oe CL A ARE RR 140.0 137.9 137.9 108.03 105.64 101.42 
RUT INNS Se tet 2 Ob eas Gu iing, cal Re CRE OS oe cen 138.5 135.0 134.7 103.30 101.02 94.70 | 
Vancouver re SN has xe lin ae, Sane eA Mook 130.6 128.6 130.7 116.65 115.29 109.97 | 
Ae gE RRS I ee eR SR RE LPR DAE DD es ace Coals 123.5 ipa! 126.5 105.54 103.53 98.58 


a ae ee Se ee ee te TUTE Mie eee re 
*Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


Sane eee 


Trans- Community, 
porta- Business and 
tion, Personal Services 
Commu- - 
Mines, Manufacturing nication Finance, Non- 
Quarries Con- and Insurance com- Com- Public Total 
and Oil = Non- struc- Other and Real mercial mercial Adminis- Specified 


Forestry Wells durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate Sectort Sector** trationtt Industries 


(in thousands) 


CANADA 

LV tel 6a bee ae ee 65.9 121.0 846.6 785.6 379.8 644.2 974.0 wel 832.7 609.5 274.2 5,811.0 

PRIN UT oo cteces A. ¥.ts- 43.7 Levis 814.8 773.4 334.9 638.5 952.2 270.6 827.5 592.8 264.0 5,630.0 

lk MA a 63.5 118.1 826.1 795.3 367.8 657.8 923.1 258.3 766.0 582.2 265.2 5,623.4 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

BAaY PGi rts hocks... 1.3 5.9 9.9 pan 8.2 14.8 15.6 1.9 16.5 7.6 6.7 90.4 

ol Uo 1.6 Sie 9.3 2.0 7.9 14.8 | Me Fo 1.8 16.6 6.4 ie 88.1 

pO US | 5.8 102 1.9 8.4 14.5 ile af 15.0 6.2 6.4 86.8 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

EPS oS — — 2a (Oe) iy Bol 4.2 0.6 4.0 | ef 1.9 20.0 

PATE OG) ooacce ss eenvececis 0.1 0.1 1.6 0.4 je 20 a 0.6 3.9 1.6 1.9 17.8 

Es ioc Cl Pe ee 0.1 0.1 Zin Zak iS re) aed. 0.6 3.8 1.9 1.9 18.8 
Nova SCOTIA 

Ja LS ee Ms) 6.8 18.4 15.3 1333 2205 32.0 6.4 pH Be’ 13.8 17.0 175;3 

PROC VIGBT clacccicsadoosss 2.0 6.8 We AS) 14.9 11.6 20.8 28.6 6.3 py 12;5 16.1 165.0 

A. 00 ale ae 1.9 7.4 173 15,5 12.9 Zane 27.6 6.3 26.0 12.6 16.4 166.1 
NEw BRUNSWICK 

CN NES le 7.0 2.0 18.4 11.5 9.2 20.6 24.0 4.3 pie. 9.7 8.7 139.3 

Ao BLU. ee 3.4 pie (Bee 11.8 8.3 21.6 2500 4.4 22.9 10.4 8.5 132.3 

ER IGT Aint crciesetess 5.6 2.6 17.7 9.6 9.7 21.6 Zee 4.2 21.4 10.3 8.4 13352 
QUEBEC 

DE ROG Go cae tadeekas 22 26.0 318.7 195.0 90.9 ig fe | 243.0 78.1 241.1 155.4 54.9 1,600.6 

PN a UU bee 3 ceh, eae ae een bee pe 305.5 189.4 73.6 173.9 236.9 74.6 239.8 156.5 5335... digo. 

OE Wg LY) Oe eo ae ee 22:1 26.9 311.0 191.6 90.6 178.6 238.2 73.8 220.0 160.3 53.9 1,567.0 
ONTARIO 

ae BLO pg 10.5 36.1 363.6 441.4 148.5 208.1 378.0 120.4 304.7 250.5 120.3 2,381.8 

PROT LIOR Y, gcciccouct essnets 8.3 35,1 kee BP: 437.8 134.5 RS 379.9 119.6 303.0 237.9 115,60... 2.35065 

he eS EY eee ea PZ 34.7 Bee | 450.1 141.7 213.1 363.3 111.6 277.6 228.3 113.3. 23028 
MANITOBA 

BAN PAIS och capecitas nics 1.0 6.4 Zio 2052 16.2 45.0 54.1 13.0 37.9 28.3 13,3 263.0 

PAPIEIE ADE Tdi chcoecekivnsces 1.0 (ms) 26.3 19.3 15.3 44.2 pn 12.6 aie 28.8 13.5 256.5 

VOR Le [oy Sian 1.4 5.9 He | 19.8 132 47.2 50.8 12.0 36.4 27.9 13.3 Zadet 
SASKATCHEWAN 

UIE LS od 0.5 eye 9.7 5.8 16.8 26.8 40.5 7.9 36.9 20.2 11.4 181.8 

Th CS 0.5 4.9 9.8 5.6 1337 24.9 38.6 8.2 36.7 18.5 11.9 173.2 

BIRT PINT ooo ssa i 0.1 Si 9.8 5.6 15.6 27.4 36.5 8.0 36.2 12 12:5 174.3 
ALBERTA 

a Lee 1.7 19.3 27.0 22.7 36.9 50.3 80.7 17.6 67.1 51.2 2133 395.6 

Pag LS.) Ae 5 18.2 25.9 24.6 34.7 47.2 78.2 16.3 66.8 49.4 21.0 383.7 

BABY TU iach. 2.0 17.8 26.3 26.5 33.5 50.0 73,5 15834 61.3 47.6 20.8 375.0 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

beay $9664 3... 19.0 10.3 51.1 71.3 37.4 76.5 101.3 27.2 72.8 69.6 16.6 552.9 

pemets A968 Te oie ss ces. 18.3 10.1 47.9 67.6 33.7 76.1 95.4 26.2 7a 69.9 16.4 534.7 

ON 2 I i 17.9 9.8 49.3 74.1 38.4 76.6 91.4 24.4 66.9 69.0 16.0 533.8 


+Revised. *Preliminary. {Refers to employment in hospitals and education and related services. Welfare and religious organizations are excluded 
at present. 

**Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business management; personal services (except 
domestic service) and miscellaneous services. 

++Excludes municipal government employees and provincial employees in British Columbia. 

Norte: Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. Yukon and NWT included in Canada total only. 

Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 

Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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TABLE C-3 


I III ooo 


CANADA 


Sune AIGS ee 
May” 19681. cee 
Aue LOG) ewe 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


MING: LY OST is. Merete: 
NAVs. 90O Tce mace 
Funes 1967 te Sas 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


AUC OLIGO Te oe eee 
May: P96G8H ovate: 
JUNE LY Glass. eee 


Nova SCOTIA 


PUNE YOST oe 
May 19687... 
une. L9G fon ere 


SUNS HL IGS. eer as 
Was 1968 Fades: 
DLAC a Os. coe eee 


QUEBEC 


TUNE) 1908 Wha ct he 
Wisse U9OS tae te hoe. 
iner POG] sess tee. 


ONTARIO 


Sirney TO68 Fea 
DAVE LIOR Ps, cme 
CaEL SS aS Bo 8 Sameaamee ee aka 


MANITOBA 


PARE MIO ice oe 


May 1968+ 
June 1967 


Pies 9654 .2..2 6. ie 


May 1968T 

June 1967 
ALBERTA 

June 1968+ 

May 19687 

June 1967 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
June 1968+ 
May 1968+ 
June 1967 


a a ee 


*Preliminary. 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion, 
Commu- 
Mines, Manufacturing ; nication 
Quarries Con- and 
and Oil = Non- struc- Other 
Forestry Wells durables Durables tion Utilities Trade 
(in thousands) 

TH 123.9 861.7 789.6 396.0 651.2 985.5 
66.2 120.9 846.9 784.5 381.5 646.6 975.1 
80.1 $2233 848.5 797.0 390.0 676.1 945.4 
DD, 5.8 11.6 2.1 9.2 16.1 16.2 
3 5.8 10.0 ot 8.3 14.8 15.6 
23 6.0 11.4 233 9.9 1532 16.4 
0.2 —— 2.4 0.5 De 2.9 4.0 
— — Dee 0.5 1.8 Sot 4.2 
0.1 0.1 2.4 0.5 2.0 2.9 3.8 
25 Tal 19.1 15.3 14.5 22.4 32.0 
poe. 6.8 18.5 14.9 13.5 21.9 32.2 
22} Tes: 18.1 15.4 14.9 22d 28.6 
8.5 piss 19.0 12.2 9.6 21.0 24.8 
7.0 2.6 18.5 11.6 9.3 20.7 24.0 
8.7 3.0 18.9 10.1 hiy2 22.6 23.0 
28.8 26.7 323.8 197.0 89.0 176.3 247.3 
223 26.0 318.8 193.9 91.1 177.1 244.1 
28.7 215 317.8 190.8 92.7 183.4 241.8 
1207, 36.8 366.1 440.3 158.3 207.8 383.0 
10.5 36.0 363.5 441.4 148.8 208.1 377.8 
1333 35.9 364.2 450.2 145.0 220.4 373.1 
it 6.8 28.2 20.5 17.8 46.2 54.0 
les 6.6 21 20.2 16.3 45.5 53.8 
i kegs 6.1 21 20.4 17.5 49.0 51.5 
0.5 5.3 10:2 5.9 i eR) 28.0 40.4 
0.5 Bs 9.2 5.9 16.9 26.8 40.5 
0.2 2) 10.0 6.0 173 28.3 a7 
BS 19.7 27.4 2592 39.7 aM lel 80.9 
i beer 19.2 270 22.8 37.0 50.4 80.7 
a5 19.1 26.4 25.9 39.0 Oy sos 76.1 
19.7 10.6 534 og) Si TG 102.6 
19.0 10.2 Sial Fae 37.6 76.6 101.6 
19.3 9.8 51°77, 75.4 40.1 78.6 93.0 


domestic service) and miscellaneous services. 


}tExcludes municipal government employees and provincial employees in British Columbia. 
Norte: Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. Yukon and NWT included in Canada total only. 


Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 
SourCE: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 


132 


Finance, 

Insurance 

and Real 
Estate 


280.2 
278.3 
261.7 


1.9 
1.9 
1.8 


0.6 
0.6 
0.6 


6.4 
6.4 
6.4 


4.4 
4.4 
4.2 


79.0 
78.4 
74.2 


Pr 
120.4 
113.9 


13.0 
13.0 
12.0 


8.1 
ies 
8.3 


Pies 
Li 
15.8 


Zit 
ZG 
24.5 
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Community, 
Business and 


Non 
com- 


Personal Services 


Com- 


Public 


Total 


mercial mercial Adminis- Specified 


Sector{ Sector** trationtt Industries 


835.7 
832.7 
766.1 


16.4 
16.5 
15.0 


4.1 
4.0 
3.8 


27.6 
2S 
26.4 


23.1 
23.2 
21.8 


242.8 
241.1 
219.4 


305.0 
304.7 
276.4 


38.4 
37.9 
36.8 


375 
36.9 
Ow 


67.7 
67.1 
61.6 


ied 
72.8 
66.7 


280.2 
274.2 
270.0 


6.9 
6.7 
6.6 


2.0 
1.9 
2.0 


172 
17.0 
7A 


7.0 
8.7 
8.7 


55.6 
54.9 
51.4 


125.0 
120.3 
116.9 


14.6 
15 
1357, 


11.6 
11.4 
137 


21.4 
2 
2y2 


16.7 
16.6 
16.4 


5,911.8 
5,819.4 
5,769.4 


96.4 
90.6 
93.6 


21.0 
20.0 
20.6 


179.4 
L756 
173.6 


142.6 
13976 
143.4 


1,627 
1,605.6 
159527 


2,412.3 
DRE Ie 
2,349.0 


269.5 
263.6 
263.5 


185.3 
181.9 
181.0 


404.9 
396.0 
390.0 


56372 
5533 
547.0 


tRefers to employment in hospitals and education and related services. Welfare and religious organizations are excluded at present. 
Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business management; personal services (except — 


TABLE C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


eee 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries* 
June May June June May June 
Industries 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
Dil GC LAI DING MILLING wo o.cc6 cdc ‘Ee 111.0 big: 137.99 137.74 128.92 
RNa IE ce PA SS fois sevid ne docea se vsscocdeehouwehe 107.1 105.9 108.3 139.09 138.48 129.57 
GLE OC (es lan a a a 105.4 103.2 105.4 143.80 144.65 135.11 
Weta eR MUU ANCL Soe, ot os on oesks des sedeaes chet esones, 158.0 126.7 121.4 | Pe dey ly 127.63 117.48 
Re AS ARS OTI PVCS, soo sct dees cs Wiee bbenebvactovacvubeae seaneace 117.4 113.0 127.8 118.72 118.60 111.76 
Bee Ces INCIMCINAl tO TOININ Goo. cecccoscssensreceescsvescsecces 150.3 143.1 140.0 144.38 140.86 134.42 
Se Co) EGS CTE Sl on a 125.2 122.0 124.7 114.03 114.35 106.60 
‘Lavi So occe ya Lee ot nS ane ee See ae eae a [oz3 131.9 134.4 123.02 123.61 114.28 
Diet PemaR RIM OOS 8 eee c acne detec cpivpceeccesock asda ck 115.9 114.0 116.8 105.74 105.70 99.49 
Pe BEV CLABES a. cecc steer acsootertcnt cl sosstnensvustesneacist 113.4 109.7 Eisve 100.45 100.54 94.81 
TLYEN sock 8 ON aR Re i le Re ogo Rane 113.9 109.2 114.5 97.62 97.73 91.34 
EIS NOOSE EOE 5 AES Se av SREP SOO Ci 110.2 132 120.1 118.86 117.64 115.39 
AT ACCO OTOCesSING ANC PrOCUCtS.. 5 cuceonice css teccldickss 93.6 91.7 96.5 125.39 121.82 113.46 
ee MRICS esac ra cons scsduevedsnetsenecessyntecas craw cne. 114.7 113.0 122.4 ye Rig LiZz22 108.42 
BIOL ae ee psec o eis das vse pv dace SAvnstbunsedssheveecTées 100.6 99.1 99.8 75.04 To25 70.31 
MASUR PENS iia oes sealteo Sagec vvcas ctlocestavehoes sore saevuesl 117.3 116.6 119.0 94.99 96.03 86.78 
et aN IS ee ees sire sins tavens daveecenstvoanssaesvesvedeecauss 113.8 LEE 122.5 7135 71.93 66.84 
Bee aN ee sys Seto nes vis cencs cs sous ived Veconmnrnesencee 109.8 108.7 111.4 69.19 69.64 64.33 
MOVES ROSSEESELGTC: IMB le a a a L103 108.0 1207 103.30 102.83 95.45 
Bag etre AE INA UIVOS tas, oo den cssvctnveodeetasvinta dhe soot oovveess iar es | 124.5 127.7 92.43 92.31 87.41 
MNOS ACTA ATICUUISEL FOS i. .cicesc dese cutee loeessdevancsensecenvvn 121.6 119.6 122.0 132.63 130.58 F20.20 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 115.8 114.6 115.1 119.75 119.56 11333 
BMI ATIC AT OUSIU IES oc ckovasensbosgsrocsenoeseidsente godvavts 12058 124.8 127.4 137.10 136.32 128.72 
PIE VAL PRO PECATIN GE (TIOUSUTIES, . ..005-sccccesctovsossuses cose verseese 131.0 130.1 | Ree | 120.20 119.33 111.69 
AIC CREDLE CLECIUICA Ls 05. cic.scvescsovsvncetensaas -otserse 133.4 136.0 150.8 127.87 126.27 119.46 
RS OPEN PIO OLN ICI 5s os cciatcn-ndesacererceesaseasee eocdvase 150.7 153.4 156.6 155,02 140.54 123,19 
OE cil UE SE Tiel 26 VEL LSS Ns st 142.7 142.5 131.6 117.38 116.45 107.63 
PYOWEMCT AIC INELAl PYOUUCTS. :.....c.ccfc.cccedersvesvecnen eons 120.2 118.4 122.5 121.18 120.40 113.90 
Bee PCOS! PPOUUCIS j ncssccnccdersasiescseecaeesecanss 107.2 106.5 106.1 167.48 169.89 154.98 
ROSA eI CHEMICAL DTOUUCtS.,. 0 cs.cccesconesscasenes 120.4 120.2 R217 128.02 128.22 121.84 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 137.2 136.1 E330 98.46 98.44 92.41 
(oS) BER UGS CoG 58S ee i Ag Fo] 1233) 128.0 137.38 136.49 132.25 
EUG ORR ey 13172 128.4 130.6 134.27 133.86 P2271 
Eg ce as oii cas ns nc eadsevaneawscspkeo>ones save 121.6 11338 123;3 143.19 141.64 140.62 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
SON NN UE Tes hiss se semavarinaiedssveswerageeess 110.6 109.6 133 122.09 121.17 112.59 
Pa ON ocd canny nscsnawsuyvansscaascnce 106.3 104.9 132 120.90 119.82 113.09 
a aa os 5.5 Sis cy vvoaaiiena Vand sendedsunes sess 113.9 111.9 120.2 107.39 105.61 97.86 
OEE SETS TCES FY» Ee 118.4 118.7 119.6 li7.23 116.75 106.61 
a ee Ba. cs bav cs seen p vies vies okeduhuaneyncek 129.0 Zier 126.1 87.23 86.39 82.14 
SS SUES OO A gO ee 123.2 121.6 323.2 108.57 107.80 101.39 
I RT ee NS hs n Qualgehneea tine 32:1 131.0 a 76.19 75.35 71.80 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE.... 131.4 130.8 126.4 106.30 106.07 99.81 
RIMS TUMORS cso faci can nvod ape pnnntesiincecnhadenaaceon 133.7 133.0 129.0 103.80 103.67 95.56 
PPBUIPR RCE BOK FOR). CSTA TC noc ceskconcernssro anv onenaaeeensssnts 128.4 27.7 122.9 109.81 109.44 105.81 
a  cwlsekaviuiesan aa coun cnanpuavwaanbns 160.0 157.3 160.7 79.82 78.76 Tcaa 
BO ERO SE ECCS ccd ccs ens civ innavvicradcenssendoncasrnaeeans 152.8 149.3 148.3 69.39 67.44 66.37 
NL RR aS oe a eeaisoais 173.8 174.4 174.0 123.51 120.20 112.88 
IE EE ooo Shnuacnbassdeurcecseuniaeinghtansh 148.3 145.2 148.2 58.21 57.96 55.43 
io one LEIS plore A Se 185.9 180.2 193.9 89.07 87.83 86.37 
he et aS WB aOR Dg ONY if 9 LAR ePaper 124.5 122-7 125.3 109.89 109.39 102.96 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


I 


Ayerage Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
June May June June May June June May June 
Industry 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 42.0 41.9 42.3 3.04 3.03 2.83 127712 127.24 119.78 
1h, Fs Eb Re ORM RORY nat et Be Dar 41.5 41.4 41.6 Shy 3515 297 131.43 130.54 123.67 
Miinecal dels. Ae ees 41.2 41.7 42.9 2.63 2:61 2.40 108.62 111.02 102.73 
Mion-metals, excepha Wels. cee eee cree 42.4 43.0 42.7 2.86 2.87 2.63 121.07 126.50 112.28 
Oiamies and sand pis... cence 48.1 48.8 49.2 2.41 Peers 229 115.84 116.20 110.80 
Services incidental to mining....................... 42.9 41.4 42.3 3.30 3.28 3.08 141.48 135.76 130.62 
WEAN AC LU RUNG Ooo. Monee eee 40.4 40.6 40.6 ih 2511, 2.39 103.78 104.42 O7sh3 
PPULADIC SOOdS ie LG eee eee oe 40.9 41.3 41.1 QT 2.78 pee) 113.28 114.78 105.65 
Dion-curable G00dS........22.... ee 39.9 39.9 40.1 237 2.36 PN 94.49 94.11 88.77 
BOOd aiid DEVGhARES:.5...i2esseees aeons eee 40.2 40.1 40.6 221 2.26 yz | 91.20 90.56 85.77 
BOOds ese sys Ree ee 40.1 40.0 40.5 sD p2 2.20 2.04 88.97 88.15 82.74 
Bevera SeS..5 eee) eve e ee em ete te 41.4 40.8 41.8 2.67 2.68 2.59 110.71 109.25 108.24 ; 
Tobacco processing and products................ 38.8 3/29 37.9 3.01 2.96 2.03 116.79 i223 103.49 | 
Rapier DEOGUCtS ewes eee eee 40.1 40.8 40.9 2.47 2.49 2.45 99.24 101.56 100.26 
eather productSsae ss... ees eee euny ee 39.2 39.4 3903 yy 1:75 1.64 68.63 68.85 64.22 | 
BER tile: DEO ICUS cis. csecas onec se esten nares eh es 41.0 41.3 40.9 2.03 2.06 1.86 83.30 84.88 75.92 @ | 
Miscellaneous textiles: 2... 0 .2..-- 39.6 40.8 39.4 2.14 2.20 1.69 84.95 89.73 66.67 ) 
BGM TIES TL Sin3.02e. ocak wae abe eee 40.6 40.8 40.2 P56 LD 1.48 GS-50, 63.30 59.47 
Cs Tey GV icy Net y A CRRe em Ren OME APNE PEN iG 36.5 36.9 36.5 eg 13/4 1.58 62.52 63.03 SSS 
BY OOG: DIGGUCTS siete eee ee 40.3 40.1 40.2 2.44 2.44 Pond 98.28 97.81 91.28 
PUOIlare AUG AK ULeS 2, hte eae eee 41.2 41.6 42.1 2.04 2.03 1.91 83.99 84.38 80.61 | 
Paper and ‘alliedindustries 21.52 .....2..4 41.6 40.7 41.8 3.01 2.99 2.83 125.14 A191 118.38 | 
Pulp"andRaper milisjs4: 5 ee. 42.0 40.8 42.2 3:2) 3.24 3.07 136.43 132.10 129.38 | 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... 38.4 38.3 38.7 3.06 3.06 2.88 P7274, 116.96 LESS | 
PomarysmetalangustriceS:.= .aret os yok 40.9 41.0 40.8 Sh Aas i 2.93 127.66 L276), 119.54 | 
Hromrand steel millsaene ase 40.1 40.7 40.3 3.24 3.26 S511 130.17 132.61 125.57 
Metal fabricating industries..........00.00000000.... 41.1 41.1 41.4 2.74 22 Pde Pe 112.78 111.83 104.20 
Machinery,.except clectricale. 2.6.0.4... 41.2 40.8 40.8 2.82 2.80 2.70 116.20 114.49 110.06 
Transportation equipment ici) cose c.ccncts 2. 40.6 42.9 41.5 3.08 3.11 2.80 124.93 133.49 116.28 
PAUCEAIE ANCspalisy. 2.6 Ae ese: 39.0 40.4 42.1 2.92 2.92 2.76 114.17 118.04 116.16 
DIOCOE VOINCIES Be cio zat cpa 41.2 44.1 41.6 318 3:22 2.89 130.94 142.04 120.36 
Assemblies. ote ey ee 41.8 45.8 42.8 3.42 3.45 3.10 142.94 157.96 1323/5 
Parts atid) ACeeSSOLICS oe yk. eo 40.7 42.5 40.5 3.01 3.08 IRA: 122.25 i218 112.84 
Shipbuilding and repairing... 40.1 42.2 40.4 3.15 3.17 2.65 126.29 133.56 107-22 
Bee IGAIFOCUCtS i Puy s Reten acd ae! 40.3 40.0 39.8 2:50 oD 2.28 100.99 100.16 90.73 
Communications equipment.................0.00- 39.9 39.7 39.2 Daan 233) DLs 94.58 93.82 84.08 
Non-metallic mineral products............000....... 43.3 43.0 43.6 2.66 2.66 2.48 115.07 11425 108.18 
Petroleum and coal products.......0...00....0...0 42.9 44.7 42.4 3.69 3.67 Bea, 158.55 164.21 142.73 | 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.9 41.0 41.4 2S 2a 2.60 2338 i293 107.74 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.... 40.3 40.5 40.4 2.08 2.07 1.94 84.00 83.90 78.39 
SE) i ok SLB ed It 1 Pe 41.3 40.6 42.4 327 3.29 3.08 134.79 133.71 130.66 
ee ore nhieu ee oe Ce | 38.6 39.8 3.40 3.40 Bel Bs) 131.42 131.02 125.49 
RSeneral COniractOIs 5.2.) ete) 39.2 3829 39.7 S230 3x32 3.00 130.30 129274 118.99 
Special imade contractors. 04) 38.2 3823 39.9 3.46 3.46 3.29 132-30), 132.49 131.04 
SULT Tater 9 Ua Pao el SY 2 RE 46.1 44.6 47.1 3.06 3.12 2.97 141.07 138.97 140.14 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 48.0 45.7 48.5 2.58 2.62 2.41 124.07 119751 116.89 
RDer COPINCEHING iy chica ere 44.0 43.5 45.7 3.61 3.63 3.58 158.95 158.23 163.69 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 
Urban eertigtt sees. eS Le ee 41.6 42.0 43.0 3.09 3.10 2.81 128.59 130.48 123-36 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 39.8 38.8 40.3 2.34 2.44 225 93.01 94.71 90.84 
Laundries, cleaners and pressers.................. 38.6 38.4 39.0 ot 1.49 1.41 58.19 57.46 55.08 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... 33.8 33.4 34.7 1.47 1.49 137 49.82 49.64 47.66 


Latest figures subject to revision. 


SouRcE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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TABLE C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


eee 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly Wages 


Year and Month 


Average 


STE MSC NIE ah, ee ose VslS dai Si Sauron Rdslenniss ans den execs 
RR to i dd Bet Joys dsloas esl idcnmllo cane Dovahvaanl 
NT Mee oo oy sect wzsy ose la cdvas sunk nde cada caddie 
RUM EDE ME MRI We Ub ch 22 gust yds seucdat', Sages si KoeakaueelVanrobes feuves abe 


AN Nhs cdi indus dmeen ayes navnindees robysesnvacceants 
Cs EERO SDE | ORE oe 


Creer ee rere eee ee eer erie rrerir rrr reir errr re rere ryyererrerer ere errr eT eere 


rere eee ee eee eee eee rrr er reer eee ee ee ee eee eee ee errr rrr rrr ry 


STOR eee eee eee Hee eee E EEE EEE eH EEE EEE ETOH OE ED OH EE HEHE eHee eet eeee sess seer sees eesesese 


Average 
Weekly 
Hours 


40.8 
41.0 
41.0 
40.8 
40.3 


40.6 
40.2 
40.5 
40.8 
40.8 
40.7 
38.7 


40.0 
40.4 
40.1 
40.7 
40.6 
40.4 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


(1961 = 100) 
Average a 
Weekly Current 1961 
Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ 
79.51 106.8 103.7 
82.96 111.4 106.3 
86.89 116.7 108.0 
91.95 123.1 110.2 
96.84 130.1 112.4 
97.13 130.5 Eigie 
96.45 129.6 110.9 
97.43 130.9 112.2 
99.20 133.2 114.4 
99.88 134.2 114.8 
100.18 134.6 114.5 
96.78 130.0 110.1 
99.52 133.7 113.1 
100.53 135.0 113.2 
100.63 135.2 113.2 
104.28 140.1 117.4 
104.42 140.3 Eh 
103.78 139.4 115.7 


*Revised. {Preliminary. 


Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


TABLE C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


June 
1968 


I a)  casntecesrnacent 
SSL oR ee SS 


45.2 
40.7 
41.3 
40.9 
40.4 
40.1 
39.7 
40.1 
38.0 


Average Weekly Hours* 


May 
1968 


43.5 
41.4 
41.7 
41.1 
40.8 
235 
37.8 
39.2 
cA 


June 
1967 


Average Hourly Earnings* 


June 
1968 


42.4 
40.6 
41.8 
41.4 
40.6 
40.2 
40.0 
39.8 
37.7 


$ 


1.87 
2.07 
2.07 
2.34 
2.69 
RY 
2.72 
2.66 
3.20 


May 
1968 


$ 


2.02 
2.04 
2.01 
py 
2.71 
2.30 
eee a 
2.64 
3.20 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under 


insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


Norte: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


Latest figures subject to revision. 


SourcE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


from information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables 
E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on the Operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For 
further information regarding the nature of the data see 
Technical Note, page 744. 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the opera- 
tions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to persons 
in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section, DBS, 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, July 1968 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


Amount of 

; Weeks Benefit | 

t | 

End of Total Employed Claimants Beas Paid* Paid ; 
10692 Sne* <4 ee. 5,404,000 5,112,800 291,200 Newloundland:i) 0) he ee 15,071 $y Loo, DES 
Nay neon 4,731,000 4,409,600 321,400 Prince Pdwatdusland 7.2 2,780 64,017 
AOS. cs 4,856,000 4,281,000 575,000 Nova Scotia.. Da ast VEE MATIN See DAD Dap 656,606 
March ae 4,865,000 4,208,100 656,900 Neéw i Brunswick encore 19,559 481,430 
February........... 4,836,000 4,176,500 659,500 Quebec Pen re ON Ain snuetinn § RIES LAE M RN 265,848 6,822,707 
JANUALY ys: < oaks 4,864,000 4,230,700 633,300 Ontario ch eres cc ee eee ane 258 ,uol 6,612,840 
Manitobatiuh enn ote een 20,089 478,405 
1967—December ah es 4,81 1,000 4,309,500 501,500 pea i cero ee re eee e sees sere eens soos eset esse eserves eee ieee 
November Mahe ee 4,783,000 4,446,400 336,600 : TCAs ecossssseees islelsielslais\ate'einta\sinie)e! olalele’sin/ele lars u'aialotoia|ofo(stela/ale/ a , 8 3 6 
October hae Lae 4 734,000 4,491,500 242,500 British Columbia eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee ee 100,872 2,624,890 

Berse se 4,750,000 4,539,100 210,900 

je ERAN wile WEBI ec Total, Canada, July 1968............. 739,333 18,858,224 
July a) Pas 4 803 000 4.556.700 746 300 Total, Canada, June 1968 eee 915,228 23,400,578 
Hei Ue Fs 4.751 000 4 508 200 742 800 Total, Canada, July 1967............... 719,947 17,743,009 


*Represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid 
during the month. 


*Effective June 30, 1968, coverage was increased to include salaried 
workers earning up to $7,800 a year. 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, July 31, 1968 


Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Claims Filed at Local Offices Pending at the End of the Month 
Total Not 
Disposal Entitled to Entitled | 
Province Total Initial Renewal of Benefit to Benefit Pending | 

SOTA | 8 a Da Si 1,605 1,101 504 1,982 1,080 902 402 
Price euward (slandcs...fovsceescotec ss. 481 38)5) 126 467 525 142 128 
USTe RNC 17 ERS yee nn 3,715 2,529 1,186 S102 2,423 1,339 798 
ENC SAORI WICK oe eee Rite es Bali 2,229 882 2,988 1,870 1,118 848 
Quebec ee ae es esis eR ne a ou oa ces 36,760 24,439 Pook 39,529 22,468 17,061 10,504 
Ontario eI ee et RANT ote Be oc 56,747 38,643 18,104 53,417 30,909 22,508 16,949 
LY RCPS) eo See nee shee Se 3,352 2,738 614 3,504 1,960 1,544 472 
PASKAICNe WAL... eee aa, 1,871 1,437 434 1834 £52 679 492 
Vg Wt a) 1 Dee ert ONE ea: i ee 4,026 3,045 981 3,631 22351 1,394 1.251 
Hse Colm biA se ee. 12,241 8,276 3,965 12,754 8,344 4,410 2,776 

Total, Canada, July 1968............ 123,909* 84,792 39,117 123,865+ 72,768 51,097 34,620 

Total, Canada, June 1968............ 925793 66,245 26,548 89,099 54,427 34,672 34,576 

Total, Canada, July 1967............ 102,099 66,049 36,050 96,465 56,218 40,247 37,080 
ee ee Ree he 5. ee eee 

*In addition, revised claims received numbered 24,863. 


tIn addition, 25,699 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,672 were s ecial reque 
Sha papi . » 4) sts not granted and 978 l laimants. There 
were 4,682 revised claims pending at the end of the month. ‘ : aN bbe igen Une H/C S 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at July 31, 1968 


a 


Number of Weeks on Claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
Total 27 or June 28 July 31 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1968 1967 
BEN) COSI lel 2 ake 5 re 321,035 139,626 77,197 65,885 38,327 291,137 246,262 
1 ARS | or 194,856 93,133 44,767 36,521 20,435 177,098 147,484 
Ly oh a ha. 9 a 126,179 46,493 32,430 29,364 17,892 114,039 98,778 
PR PILLAI 6 5ds 85 oes 5s0nsses ninth ted 8,054 2,647 2,077 2,109 1,221 8,686 6,031 
SS Oe” ie ae cee 6,114 2,068 | 1,582 893 6,872 4,629 
PS Bios v cls dae 1,940 579 506 S27 328 1,814 1,402 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND............:....00000. 1,242 502 286 295 159 1,179 856 
cht OU On, or nr oe 805 354 161 204 86 737 494 
aA ccassasnsesiwcnvvedseete 437 148 29 91 73 442 362 
RR TT edna srusec ssc wen'ovovsngebo' Dione 4,154 2051 2,498 2,019 10,998 9,497 
SRL EE TO Se a rm 7,697 3,064 1,837 1,504 1,292 7,455 6,490 
(glo) A AGRI tl ole rr 325 1,090 814 994 lan 3,543 3,007 
ae A IIS VOLE oe, sos ..0-0>0sa0 see biagenecsse 9,221 3,233 2,524 2,009 1,455 9,682 7,742 
pe... 5.5 esescvets Heests 6,160 2,304 1,615 1,266 975 6,532 4,977 
IA Petes s Vai isvanonads us 3,061 929 909 743 480 3,150 2,765 
ip Ee Sgcaiewsain su cose 103,032 42,049 26,240 22,800 11,943 99,852 77,611 
J EUOUT ty BCT SIGS eae 66,791 29,004 16,180 14,732 6,875 66,679 49,321 
BURN es gh 22 Sahat i hak eth acaninnk 36,241 13,045 10,060 8,068 5,068 33173 28,290 
CT A COI A seep siunahvackaturisoernine 124,023 60,891 26,932 23,130 13,070 97,926 103,097 
TUE ee ee 70,671 39,356 14,197 10,773 6,345 51,748 59,886 
(2 EE Sone OR RES SE on 53;352 213555 12735 125357 6,725 46,178 43,211 
OE AT SE Bo 10,058 4,259 2,258 2,012 1,529 9,433 5,934 
SEES a SE cee en 5,447 2,689 1,079 933 746 4,969 2,750 
A org cc uscca kine sine 4,611 1,570 1,179 1,079 783 4,464 3,184 
Te La Se 5,775 2,180 1.217 1,338 1,040 5,686 3,388 
RN NS oo os ise ciwinsskenvoren 3,182 1,363 588 704 527 3,180 1,389 
OO IRMI EN as A 2,593 817 629 634 513 2,506 1,999 
ee EN vesPunininnsbesazhors 11,635 4,916 2,787 2,534 1,398 10,566 7,150 
TE ee a cs ipctionsls 6,382 2,925 1,332 1,357 768 5,985 3,473 
ie REAR SASS 7 AA $;253 1,991 1,455 1,177 630 4,581 3,677 
ee 8 Sa IE Rae 36,673 14,795 10,225 7,160 4,493 37,129 24,956 
Te sk csa Satin 21,607 10,006 6,207 3,466 1,928 22,941 14,075 
I Soins intiasiesbans 15,066 4,789 4,018 3,694 2,565 14,188 10,881 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


rrr nn nnn cetttItEtEIItIIIIIIIIIISSISSSSEISSSSSSSS SSS 


Health and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 
196 see CaL.....22... Sar es 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
PG AN CAL oie ciess tents A ee 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8 151.8 £20 
1963 - Cal oi ee 138.7 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 1753 154.3 7223 
FEDER PAL coos ceiaed-s lacd unten sa 143.9 144.5 144.7 126.0 150.8 180.9 153877 12551 
Dy het AE eric ces stag ricdvia 149.0 146.4 151.0 132.3 S12 190.2 166.8 128.3 
1967—September... «..20........:20050...-- 150.7 148.5 152.6 134.7 158.4 191.4 168.7 128.6 
POCLODEL....ctetseia.cr ers 150.5 147.8 153.1 133.7 157.9 193.2 169.4 128.6 
November. <2) es. 151.0 148.0 153.4 134.5 157.9 193.8 170.5 128.7 
PIECEMDED. occas oer 151.8 148.6 153.8 134.7 159.6 193.8 169.7 133.0 
1968-—Janarys ce. a aaier. 152.6 150.4 154.7 133.4 160.0 193.6 17022 136.3 
MeGInary cae oe eA yg 149.8 155.4 134.0 159.2 194.3 171.8 136.4 
Wi Eg) oie ae Oly tee ane 153 148.7 156.0 135.6 160.3 194.3 17255 138.4 
ADT dso chica tee eet 154.1 149.8 156.6 13633 160.8 197.0 £7221 140.9 
IMAM eae eer rae ec ce 154.2 148.9 ial 135.8 161.0 197.8 174.2 141.1 
a PTT Tome tia 4 ho. ik Ace em 154.7 149.4 157.6 136.4 161.8 197.9 1742 141.1 
\ VOLE REED baie, +, Aen 155.6 151.9 158.3 13621 161.9 198.8 174.8 141.1 ‘i 
PASO ASE Ls eee gs oko yee 156.0 153.6 158.4 13557, 161.8 199.1 Li5e2 141.1 | 
Be pret Del sl takers sie as, 156.4 153.0 159.6 136.4 i 5 S402 199.6 176.8 141.1 


Norte: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. | 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of September, 1968 
All Items Health 
and _— Recrea-_ Tobacco 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Trans- Personal tion and and 


soo a 


1968 1968 1967 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 


(1949 = 100) 
pil MOET RS 20a DR gem Ui geet a a 1378 1379 130.8 132.5 125.8 135.6 13547 194.8 162.4 139.9 
Us LoL NG pS an pe Ae ne A ee 148.3 148.1 142.4 148.4 144.4 145.0 145.5 204.5 19527 139.9 
SLO 6 FL Rann OP, oi SO Re 151s 151.4 145.7 152.4 142.8 147.7 160.7 218.6 182-2 139.4 
OTS A Se a ye aD 153.3 {534 149.1 156.7 148.6 127-5 186.2 19937 181.8 146.5 
MIME ele Re ae i re Le 155.1 155.7 148.3 155.4 149.4 140.7 i WA 207.9 174.5 12 
Toronto DO aad SERA ee a eR ae eee belt eg 157.4 15222 150.3 159.8 143.9 161-3 195.5 ZL Ges 149.4 
WALLET CUES SOMES a aR re ect: Ree ae eee £S2.7 3 147.1 153.8 139.9 jel 1530 227,9 170.9 154.1 
TS @ Laas SE aa Pe: aed a a 147.1 146.0 140.9 15270 137.9 149.4 148.1 178.1 176.0 140.5 
SOOT TEEET EES CERO eg FRR ae i 147.9 146.6 142.0 147.9 141.6 146.9 149.5 207.0 Lite 13721 
IE he atic haar oe Be ae IG en 150.1 149.1 145.1 149.1 150.2 1397 158.3 186.3 169.1 136.0 


a a EEE EE Eee q | 


*St. John’s index on the base June 1951 =100. 


. Nore: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between _ 
cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada 
Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Man- 
power Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 
The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1963-68 


Strikes and 


involved includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved 
in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers in- 
directly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work 
stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series, 
see page 67, January issue. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Duration in Man-Days 


Lockouts ; 
Beginning Per cent of 
During Month Strikes and Workers Estimated 

Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Time 
Be ysis vn ain sk Sica assis bardwronilioss ven'scedQbedlncd 318 332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
Ns Nee le yaciin apps civ dh s¥scndecoadlsscsivbavesdowr sive ae 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
Re A Re Foca seis cae cnal ighsseioun dou dalle Vinhdefe ol cvyes's ened avenvane 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
een fc Sos svn soa ve uds wav vaW ded «neve vav'av oe cets 582 617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
ee ei Sy pan kivenp ands'osoosdacredecvavenceagesveseuces 498 522 252,125 3,974,634 0.25 
EEN seule s cy as sac ccssaavussdavoyseeseyscuscassvadecejuss 31 92 34,282 449,550 0.36 
aR sy ogg ex aT esos ahs ars csv spade seelas diastase sine 21 70 24,725 326,850 0.25 
URNA TAI EG EO og a8 hs fc kp kg'ssivs aah yogis vabacdvyasouececy 18 70 19,148 251,460 0.18 
Sea aI, eae can feces k ake 9c tGRi Tab pha ies Gas uowasiesivns 11 55 9,436 151,230 0.13 
OER PLL io oo gn es a bee patos genres 24 56 19,758 207,390 0.16 
NIE otha a Gis kv i cn Rinsavdg ted nscasenenscctcinss 42 76 49,069 590,840 0.46 
ee) eS Sg ie a nn a a7 83 41,296 682,180 0.53 
i oe cE os hs che phd nse¥etsansnuaoocvabereni 42 86 41,751 324,790 0.25 
Ts OS) Si SNS OS ae Cnn oe 64 116 30,993 410,710 0.30 
Oe th) 152 46,215 544,310 0.42 
SO er re hoe EN ind caNicSku asd Sunvdanavibnnd coe 36 137 62,069 867,810 0.59 
SN EN Ft Ee BP he A sen ana vn bdhwdee 2 146 59,956 635,340 0.43 
a EG heres dihvyxe tadiess phiceddterevenssandesnsasicied 42 124 30,065 346,140 0.27 

*Preliminary. 
TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, September 1968 by TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, September 1968 by 


Industry (Preliminary) 


Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 


Strikes 
and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days 

OTS ee ee ee 1 16 20 
SE ER ITE TR OE — —_ — 
eT RR Se ee ee 6 2,077 15,050 
Manufacturing.........0....0...0...66- catia, 75 20,198 212,010 
TN ca. ccsdnevanncsisvupesé 18 1,861 27,990 
Transportation and utilities................ 7 1,814 15,430 
Ten csckensnnuiesstuais 11 3,844 72,260 
Re . ungpiiinaae — —- -— 
ROU chet eh wi ccodsciciclaica, ase ceastees 3 41 850 
Public administration.......................... 3 214 2,530 

CTR ss 3: ee ree 124 30,065 346,140 
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Strikes 
and Workers 
Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
We Round (A006 oi ccaccccncncosreeceberes | 36 110 
Prince Edward Island.......................6 — — — 
Novasnoo te sco ee 3 161 3,030 
Dre PAPERS WICK, scan teal abecasecteeteaadis | 20 30 
shes sscinne icine as 27 8,261 135,560 
Ontatin 22s... See ae eel 68 17,398 161,220 
MARU GS. .. :..:crcavsntastendsarcdteeehaaae — — — 
SOS ICHE WAR iicucsicneucaveseomascaas 3 330 5,070 
ai ecsiceonasieiiatetara aaah iahe 3 49 980 
Bestia Cotumbis... 2. ncccteeeeceans 13 1,385 19,980 
I 5 2,425 20,160 
ALL JURISDICTIONG...........-+:s00200+ 124 30,065 346,140 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers September 1968 (Preliminary) 


I 


Starting 
Duration in Date 
Industry, Employer Man-Days aa Major Issues 
a Workers Termination — 
Location Union Involved September Accumulated Date Results 
MINES 
Metal 
Campbell Chibougamau, Steelworkers 650 650 37,700 June 12 Wages, overtime, safety measures 
Mines Ltd., Loc. 5186 septa -3 —Not reported. 
Chibougamau, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Endako Mines, Steelworkers, 555 7,100 15,980 July 27 Wages, hours of work— 
Fraser Lake, B.C. Pacs 959 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rio Algom Mines Ltd.,* Steelworkers 650 4,550 13,000 Aug. 14 Wages, pension plan—Settlement } 
Elliot Lake, Ont. Loc. 5417 Sept. 11 terms not reported. | 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sherman Mine, Steelworkers 300 1,000 1,000 Sept. 9 Protesting overtime, meal allowan- 
Temagami, Ont. Loc. 6896 Sept. 13 ce etc.—Return of workers. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
Robin Hood Flour Packinghouse 166 3,320 17,920 Apr. 27 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Mills Ltd.,* Workers Loc. 416 — 
Port Colborne, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
David et Fréres Commerce and Office 600 12,000 13,200 Aug. 29 Wages and benefits— 
(1967) Ltée, Employees (CNTU) — 
Montreal, Que. 
Cape Breton Co-op. Retail, Wholesale 115 520 520 Sept. 18 Overtime wages—Return of 
Fisheries, Ltd., Employees, Sept. 24 workers. 
Alder Point, N.S. Loc. 596 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Workers 2,400 2,400 221,980 May 3 Wages, hours—Settlement terms 
Rubber Co. of Canada various locals Sept. 3 not reported. 
|B a (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto and 
Bowmanville, Ont. 
Mansfield Denman Rubber Workers 330 1,980 1,980 Sept. 23 Wages— 
General, Loc. 536, — 
Barrie, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wood 
Simpson Timber Co. Ltd., Woodworkers 130 2,470 2,470 Sept. 4 Wages— 
Hudson Bay, Sask. Loc. 1184 a 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Stancor Central Limited, Woodworkers, 202 910 910 Sept. 24 Wages, fringe benefits— 
(Peppler Division) Loc. 2-500 a 
Hanover, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper 
Abitibi Provincial Pulp and Paper 800 2,400 42,400 June 21 Dissatisfaction over progress of 
Paper Ltd., Mill Workers, Sept. 5 negotiations—75¢ per hour wage 
Thorold, Ont. Loc. 290 . increase over 3 yrs., improved. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) vacation schedule. } 
; 
3 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers September 1968 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Na a a ee ee ee 


Starting 
Duration in Date 
Industry, Employer Man-Days — Major Issues 
— Workers - Termination 
Location Union Involved September Accumulated Date Results 
Kimberly Clark of Pulp and Paper ut 4,220 15,840 June 23 Seniority, management rights— 
Canada Ltd., Mill Workers, — 
St. Catharines, Ont. Loc. 289 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Pulp and Kraft Pulp and Paper 1,246 27,670 67,540 July 18 Wages— 
Paper Ltd., Workers’ — 
Windsor and East Federation (CNTU) 
Angus, Que. 
Consolidatec-Bathurst Pulp and Paper 600 3,000 15,500 Aug. 9 Inability to agree on one clause 
Ltée, Workers’ Sept. 8 in the proposed new contract— 18¢ 
Port Alfred, Que. Federation (CNTU) increase in May 1968, 17¢ in May 
1969 other benefits. 
Ontario-Minnesota Pulp Pulp and Paper 450 6,110 7,720 Aug. 25 ‘‘Managerial rights’ clause in 
and Paper Co. Ltd., Mill Workers, Sept. 30 proposed contract—Wage increase, 
Boise Cascade Subsidiary, Loc. 92 improved vacation, other benefits. 
Fort Frances, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Abitibi Paper Co. Ltd., I.B.E.W. Loc. 1565 3,000 18,340 18,340 Sept. 2 Wages and fringe benefits—35¢ an 
Great Lakes Paper Co. Ltd., (AFL-CIO/CLC) Sept. 23 hr. increase over 2 yrs., plus 9¢ 
Ltd, an hr. for tradesmen. 
Port Arthur, Thunder Bay, 
Fort William, Ont. 
MacMillan, Bloedel and Woodworkers 100 1,700 1,700 Sept. 6 Wages— 
Powell River (Sask.) Ltd., (AFL-CIO/CLC) — 
Hudson Bay, Sask. 
Great Lakes Paper Co.., Pulp and Paper 1,149 6,890 6,890 Sete. a Wages—18¢ per hr. increase Ist 
Fort William, Ont. Mill Workers, Sept. 17 yr., 17¢ 2nd yr. 
Loc. 39 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian International Pulp and Paper 325 650 650 Sept. Protest disciplinary action against 
Paper Co., Mill Workers sept. 11 two workers—not reported. 
Gatineau, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Tahsis Co. Ltd., Pulp and Paper 300 4,200 4,200 Sept. 11 Refusal of maintenance men to 
Gold River, B.C. Workers, (Ind.) — work overtime— 
La Cie Internationale Paperniakers 1h! 1,510 1,510 Sept. 12 Parity with other company mills, 
de Papier, Loc. 1° 60 — duration of contract, holidays, 
Matane, Que. (AFL. 2IO/CLC) hours of work— 
Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and Typographical Union 349 6,980 431,350 July 9 Working conditions as affected by 
Globe and Mail, Loc. 91 1964 computers, job security, union 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) membership of foremen— 
Primary Metals 
Crowe Foundry Ltd., Moulders 110 2,200 13,860 Apr. 2 Wages— 
Hespeler, Ont. Loc. 23 = 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Abex Industries of Steelworkers, 218 4,360 17,230 June 10 Effective date of new agreement— 
Canada Ltd., Loc. 4077 — 
Joliette, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Welment Industries, Steelworkers, 150 3,000 4,350 Aug. 20 Wages— 
Welland, Ont. Loc. 5955 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
General Smelting Co. Steelworkers 100 1,700 1,700 Sept. 6 Wages— 
of Canada, Loc. 6979 
Burlington, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) — 
Lefebvre et Fréres, Metal Trades 103 1,190 1,190 Sept. 11 Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 
Montreal, Que. Federation (CNTU) Sept. 27 Wage increase. 


eee 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers September 1968 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


III 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


Union 


Workers 
Involved September Accumulated 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Starting 


Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Results 


on ee III ISIISnI SS 


Metal Fabrication 


Dominion Bridge Co., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Machinery 


Delamere and Williams 
Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


De-Laval Co. Ltd., 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Canadian Blower and 
Forge Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 


International 
Harvester, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Hamilton Gear and 
Machine Company, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Transportation Equipment 

International Harvester 

Goo1 Canada. etd; 
Chatham, Ont. 


Dominion Forge Co., 
Windsor, Ont. 


Three Automotive 
parts Manufacturers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Ingersoll Machine and 
Tool Co., 
Ingersoll, Ont. 


Electrical Products 


Square “D” Co. of 
Canada Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Proctor Silex Ltd., 
Picton, Ont. 


Canadian General 
Electric Co. Lid,, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Sangamo Co. Ltd., 
Guelph, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products 


Canada Brick Ltd., 
Streetsville, Ont. 


Crane Canada Ltd., 
Coquitlam, B.C. 


Structural Iron 
Workers Loc. 712 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


ULE rocs ol? 
(Ind.) 


Machinists, 
Loc 372 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 3534 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 311 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Molders Loc. 28 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Toc. 12) 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers, 
Loc. 195 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers, 
Loc. 195 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 2918 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Wee. boc. 505 
(Ind.) 

EGE abocrxss5 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
OB aid Pe rene | 
(Ind.) 

150. E. 106. 508 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Glass and Ceramic 
Workers, Loc. 225 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Potters Loc. 303 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


110 


23), 


25 


341 


139 


ois 


668 


489 


135 


350 


103 


100 


385 


128 


121 


2,200 


4,740 


4,850 


2,050 


830 


920 


13,360 


9,780 


810 


7,000 


2,060 


300 


630 


2,560 


240 


6,530 


11,330 
13,030 
4,850 
2,050 


830 


32,050 
21,380 
14,670 


810 


21,000 


5,460 


300 


630 


2,690 


240 


Aug. 20 


Union security, wages, fringe 
benefits— 


Wages— 
Wages, improved working con- — 
ditions— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages, job evaluation— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


i 
Wages, other benefits—24¢ an ol 


@ 


increase on base rate, increase in- 
pension, and holidays. . 


Wages, working conditions, fringe 
benefits— ¢ 


¥ 
i 
+ 


al 
i 
| 
rs 
| 


conditions— 


Wages— a | 

| 

a 

. a 

Wages, fringe benefits— my 
7 

‘ ' 

Wages, hours— i 
bey 

Work  classification—Return Sf | 
workers. . 


ployee—Return of workers. 


Not reported— 


Wages—50¢ an hr. increase 
non-incentive workers. 40¢ to im- 
centive workers, 3 wks. holidays} 
after 7 yrs. 


TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers September 1968 (Preliminary) (Continued) 
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Fort William, 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Starting 
Duration in Date 
Industry, Employer Man-Days — Major Issues 
— Workers ——— —— Termination — 
Location Union Involved September Accumulated Date Results 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
North American Plastics Auto Workers 295 5,900 27,640 May 17 Wages, union security, grievance 
Ltd., Loc. 251 — procedure— 
Wallaceburg, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Torrington Co. Ltd., Auto Workers 444 8,880 35,080 June 8 Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 
Bedford, Que. Loc. 956 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CONSTRUCTION 
Eastwood Construction various unions 100 2,000 8,700 May 29 Delayed negotiations in a new 
Co. Lid., — contract— 
Peterborough and 
Lindsay, Ont. 
Niagara Construction Carpenters, 750 14,250 51,750 June 21 Locked out because of inability to 
Association, Loc. 38 Sept. 30 carry out further work without 
Niagara Peninsula, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) striking bricklayers—Wage in- 
crease, plus 10¢ welfare and 
vacation pay. 
Modern Paving, CNTU 110 2,200 7,370 June 26 Security of employment— 
Saint Lambert, — 
Notre-Dame-du-Bon-Conseil 
Comté de Lévis, P. Que. 
Several Plumbing Plumbers 200 4,000 11,000 July 15 Wages, other benefits— 
Contractors, Loc. 508 — 
Various locations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northwestern, Ontario 
Ellis Don Ltd., several construction 300 150 150 Sept. 3 Safety conditions on project site— 
London, Ont. unions Sept. 4 Safety hazards corrected. 
Poole Construction Ltd., Labourers 100 900 900 Sept. 9 Rates and working conditions of 
Noranda Potash Mine, Sask. Loc. 890 Sept. 20 contractor to apply to sub- 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) contractor—To be submitted to 
arbitration. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Chambly Transport Co. Railway, Transport 120 1,540 1,540 Sept. 13 Wages— 
Inc., and General — 
Montreal and Area, Que. Workers, (CLC) 
Boyd’s Express,* Teamsters 250 250 250 Sept. 17 Dissatisfaction with supervisor— 
Lachute, Que. Loc. 106 (Ind.) Sept. 18 Return of workers. 
Quebecair Ltd.,* Machinists Loc. 217 620 620 Sept. 19 Wages, shift premiums, other 
province-wide, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Sept. 23 benefits—Wage increase. 
Storage 
Lakehead Grain Handlers Railway Clerks, 1,142 11,420 47,960 July 18 Wages—$1.05 an hr. increase in 
Association, * Lodge 650 Sept. 16 wages Over 3 yrs., other issues to be 


arbitrated. 


I 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers September 1968 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 


Starting 
Duration in Date 
Industry, Employer Man-Days — Major Issues 
— Workers Termination — 
Location Union Involved September Accumulated Date Results 
TRADE 
Quebec Liquor Board, Public Service 2,980 59,600 203,070 June 25 Wages— 
province-wide, Que. Employees’ — 
Federation (CNTU) 
Samuel Son & Co. Ltd., Steelworkers 175 1,750 8,400 July 10 Wages—$2.23 per hour new rate. 
Cooksville, Ont. Loc. 6398 Sept. 16 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Several Automotive U.M.W.A. 150 3,300 3,300 Sept. 5 Wages, holidays, seniority— 
Garages, District 50 (Ind.) — 
Rouyn and Noranda, Que. 
Dominion Stores Ltd., Retail, Wholesale 366 2,560 2,560 Sept. 6 Wages—Wage increase. 
Toronto, Ontario Employees Sept. 13 
Loc. 414 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Local Administration 
City of Vernon, Public Employees 104 520 520 Sept. 24 Wages, working conditions— 


Vernon, B.C. 


Loc. 626 (CLC) 


*Federal Juridisdiction. 
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Technical Notes to “E’’ Tables 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act, contact between 
the claimant and the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
is achieved by means of a network of local offices. Tables E-2 
to E- relate to local office operations, though Table E-3 in- 
cludes data on regional office processing. 

Upon separation from employment, a person wishing to 
file a claim for benefit applies either in person or by mail to 
the nearest local office of the Commission. The claim will be 
either an “initial” or a “renewal” depending upon whether or 
not it is necessary to compute benefit rights. On an initial 
claim, the claimant’s benefit entitlement is calculated, and 
this will be available for compensation of spells of proved 
unemployment during a period of one year,* unless used up 
prior to that time. When a claimant misses two successive 
scheduled reporting dates and subsequently files a claim, a 
renewal claim will serve to re-activate the claim, provided 
that there is still benefit available. 

The total of initial and renewal claims (Table E-3) thus 
approximates the number of recorded separations from em- 
ployment during a month. However, to the extent that an 
initial claim is taken from a person who has just exhausted 
benefit and seeks re-establishment of credits, the total would 
constitute an overstatement of the new cases of recorded un- 
employment. Claims in the category “entitled to benefit” 
include initial claims on which the contribution requirements 
were fulfilled and no disqualification was imposed, and re- 
newal claims allowed, with no disqualification. Claims “not 
entitled to benefit” consist of failures on initial claims due to 
insufficient contributions, and in addition, disqualifications 


*Under the Training Allowances Act—1966 the benefit 
period of an insured person may be extended if he (or she) is 
in receipt of a training allowance. The benefit period is extend- 
ed by the amount of time the person is undergoing training, 
but in no event can the benefit period extend beyond 156 
weeks. 


imposed on either initial or renewal claims. Claims not com- 
pletely processed at the end of the month are shown as 
“pending.” 

Claimants are required to report every two weeks by mail 
to the local office. Information on the number of claimants 
currently reporting to local offices is obtained by a count of 
individual unemployment registers in the currently active 
file at the month-end (Table E-2). Once a claim is taken, the 
document on which the record of activity is maintained (the 
unemployment register) is placed in the active file, and it 
becomes dormant only after the scheduled reporting pattern 
has been broken twice in succession or the claimant finds 
work. The count of weeks on claim represents the number of 
weeks of proved unemployment since the most recent separa- 
tion from employment. When a new unemployment register 
is prepared, because the previous claim has terminated and a 
new entitlement has been computed, the number of weeks is 
calculated from the date of actual separation from employ- 
ment. Information on the number of weeks on claim is based 
on examination of a 20-per-cent sample of unemployment 
registers. 

Payment data are provided by Treasury Offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission and relate to transactions 
during a month. In some cases, the compensated unemploy- 
ment would have occurred in a prior month. Data cover 
partial as well as complete weeks. 

Estimates of the insured population (Table E-1) are based 
on an estimate of persons either working in insured employ- 
ment or on claim at June 1 each year. Monthly estimates of 
insured employment are projected from the June 1 figure, 
using employment indexes, for individual industry divisions 
as published in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries (Employment Section, Labour Division, DBS) (DBS 
Cat. No. 72-002). The number of claimants recorded at the 
month-end, as described above, is added to provide the 
total estimate. 
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